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INTRODUCTION. 


ih THE preparation of the history of the two counties treated of in this volume the author has endeavored 

to confine himself to a concise and truthful statement of facts, leaving deductions and moralisms, except 
where such were necessary to a proper elucidation of the subject, to the individual reader; and in gleaning 
these facts he has laid under contribution every available source of information in the effort to arrive at correct 
data. This, however, has not always been possible, for much is given that rests for its authority entirely upon 
verbal statements, which, even among the best informed, are subject to the lapses of memory. When conflict- 
ing statements have been observed, as was to be expected there would be in so broad a field of inquiry, an 
honest effort has been made to reconcile them and make them conform to the probable fact; for while each 
individual expects the record of a fact to conform to his remembrance, it is notorious that all do not retain 
precisely the same recollection of it. To this end also records have been consulted where such existed and 
were accessible, both to supplement and establish a verbal fact, and as an original source of information. ‘These, 
however, were often fragmentary, sometimes entirely wanting, and while their incompleteness was perplexing, 
their frequent indefiniteness was even more so, so that it was often necessary to supplement them by verbal 
information. 

The materials for such a work were widely scattered. They laid in the imperfect town, county, church, 
school, society and private records, and in the vague and faded memories of individuais. Much time, labor, 
diligent research and patient inquiry have been required to gather these materials and collate them into sys- 
tematic order, Every town has been visited, and its records and well-informed citizens consulted. In addi- 
tion to these, the files of local and other papers have been scrutinized, and the works of numerous authors laid 
under contribution ; but as the latter have generally been referred to in the text, especially when quoted, we 
do not deem it necessary to enumerate them here. 

Much more might have been given, enough to swell the volume to twice its present size, by the multiplica- 
tion of details which some would regard with interest and others as unimportant; much indeed was prepared 
and still more gathered, but it was found necessary to eliminate it to bring it within the scope of this work. 
In discarding matter we have aimed to retain that which seemed most important—most worthy of preservation, 

An earlier preparation of the work would have lessened the labor and produced more satisfactory results ; 
would have given access to the personal experience and relations of the very first Settlers, with whom have 
died facts and incidents which are now beyond recall. But few of the first generation of those who settled 
and subdued this wilderness are now left with us, and fewer still of that sacred remnant retain their faculties 
sufficiently to relate coherently and positively the interesting incidents of that early period ; but we still have 
their “oft told tales” from the lips of their immediate descendants, and have thus been able to collect and 
chronicle, with a close approach to accuracy, the facts of early history. It must, therefore, be obvious that 
the time for the publication of this work had fully come, and that a longer delay would only have added to 
the obscurity of the facts and the difficulty of their acquisition. 
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Happily the very full and scholarly “Relations” of the faithful Jesuits and other French missionaries 
give us a minute and definite account of the manners and customs of the American Indians, the supposed 
aboriginal occupants of this country, with whom they mingled as early as the fore part of the last half of the 
seventeenth century, though they are chiefly concerned with the relation of their efforts to christianize them, 
and to engraft upon their rude natures some of the arts and usages of civilization in their time. Numerous 
evidences of this intercourse have been disclosed by means of the plow and other agencies in both counties, 
but more especially in Madison county, which, in part, was the home of two numerous and powerful tribes of 
the Six Nations, the Oneidas and Tuscaroras. These consist of gaudy trinkets and other articles of use and 
adornment, which possessed an intensely magnified value in the eyes of the untutored savage, and were the 
means by which these zealous missionaries sought to ingratiate themselves with the natives and prepare the 
way for the successful accomplishment of their ulterior object. 

Though these counties are not as rich in historical incidents fraught with tragic interest as the counties 
which bordered on the confines of civilization during the French and Indian wars, the sanguinary struggle of 
the Revolution, and the more recent but memorable war with the mother country, which etched in lines of 
blood the history of their eventful scenes, they have a pacific history to which many will recur with interest— 
yea, with reverence ; and it is a most interesting fact that savan¢s, deeply learned in antiquarian lore, 
refer to their borders an event which furnishes one of the earliest recorded evidences of European and 
aboriginal intercourse on this continent, so that in all probability their history reaches back to a period when 
civilization first gleamed upon the unenlightened mind of the Indian. 

The author takes this opportunity to tender his grateful acknowledgments to the many who, in various. 
ways, have so kindly aided him in this laborious work, and to testify to the uniform courtesy which was 
extended to him, and the cordiality with which his labors were seconded by the hosts from whom it became 
his duty to solicit information. A few noted exceptions—and but a few—might be stated, but he prefers to 
conceal these with the mantle of that charity which the exceptional few so wantonly violated. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ABORIGINES—THE IROQUOIS CoNFEDERACY— ITS 
ORIGIN AND ORGANIZATION — TRIBAL’ RELATIONS 
—SECRET OF ITs PowER—ITs SUPERIORITY AND 
SuprReMacy—lI''s JEGENERACY. 


E have no authentic history of a people inhabit- 
ing this country anterior to those who occupied 
it on the advent of the Europeans, and who are 
classed under the generic term /vdians. Even their 
history prior to their intimate association with civil- 
ized people is shrouded in obscurity and is transmitted 
to us in the form of vague and fragmentary legends. 
The aborigines were a barbaric race and have left no 
written history, except that we occasionally discover 
traces of their rude paintings and still ruder engrav- 
ings. But this is in a measure compensated by the 
more enduring relics, consisting of the implements 
of husbandry, the chase and war, which the plow and 
other means of excavation have numerously disclosed. 
Their fortified villages and places of burial are rich 
also in suggestive incidents. * 
This was a part of the broad domain of the Iro- 
quois | Confederacy, which extended, in general terms, 





* The Indians were accustomed to bury with their dead various articles of | 


ornament and use, which, jt was supposed, would be serviceable in their 
passage to a future abode, of which the most barbaric had some conception. 

ft Iroquois was the French name for the five confederated natiéns of 
Indians residing mostly within this State. By-the Dutch they were called 
“* Maquas.”” ‘hey denominated themselves ‘t Mingoss,”? meaning United 
People —Clark’s Onondaga. Their true name is “t Hodenosaunee ” or 
‘* People of the Long House,’’ because the five nations were ranged ina 
long line through Central New York, and likened to one of their long bark 
houses.—Parkman’s $esuits. Ruttenber says they bore the title of 
** Aquinosbione,” or ‘* Konosbioni,”’ having the same meaning.} 


from the Hudson to the Genesee, and from the north 
to the south boundary of thisState. This confederacy 
was composed of the following nations, located in the 
following order from east to west, the Mohawks, ( Gave- 
agaonos,*) on the river which bears their name, the 
Oneidas, ( Onayotekaonos) Onondagas, ( Onundagao- 
nos) Cayugas, (Gwengwehonos) and Senecas, (Vunda- 
qwaonos) mostly adjacent to the lakes which bear their 
names. Its origin is buried in the obscurity of vague 
tradition and was unknown to civilized nations in 
1750.{ The traditions of the Iroquois ascribe it, as 
well as the origin of the individual nations, to a super- 
natural source. They, like the Athenians, sprung 
from the earth itself. ‘ In remote ages they had been 
confined under a mountain near the falls of the Osh- 
wah-kee,§ or Oswego river, whence they were released 
by Tharonhyjagon, the Holder of the Heavens,”|| 
Schoolcraft inclines to the opinion that the Confed- 
eration is to be referred to a comparatively recent date, 
early in the fifteenth century; Mr. Webster, the In- 
dian interpreter, a good authority, about two genera- 
tions before the white people came to trade with the 
Indians ; Pyrlaus, a missionary among the Mohawks, 
“one age, or the length of a mian’s life, before the 








* The Iroquois termination in ono, means people.—Parkman’s Jesuits. 

+ Gallatin classes the Iroquois in three divisions: the eastern, consisting 
of the confederation known as the Five Nations; the western, of the Wy- 
andots, or Hurons, and the Attionandrons, or neutral nation, north, and 
Erigas and Andastes, or Guandastogues, (Guyandots,) south of lake Erie; 
and the southern, of the Tuscaroras, the Tutelos, and the Nottowas, of North 
Carolina. The Tuscaroras and Tutelos removed to the north, and were in- 
corporated into the confederacy, the former in 1715, becoming its sixth mem- 
ber, and the latter in 1758.—Jndian Tribes of Hudson’s River. Ruttenber. 
$ Coldens Five Nations, 

§ Signifying, “I see everywhere and see nothing.”’—C/ark's Onondaga. 

\| Jndian Tribes of Hudson's River.—Ruttenber. 
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white people came into the country;” while Clark, 
‘from the permanency of their institutions, the pecul- 
iar structure of their government, the intricacy of their 
civil affairs, the stability of their religious beliefs and 
the uniformity of their pagan ceremonies, differing 
from other Indian nations in important particulars,” 
thinks it must have had a longer duration. 

Long ago, says the Iroquois tradition, 7aounya- 
watha, the deity who presides over the forests and 
streams, came down from his abode in the clouds to 
make free the former to all, to remove the obstruc- 
tions from the latter, and to bestow good gifts upon 
the people. In the locality of Oswego he disclosed 
to two hunters of the Onondaga nation whom he there 
met, the object of his mission, and prevailed on them 
to accompany him up the river and over the lesser 
lakes,—while he made ample provision for the suste- 
nance of men, and taught them how to cultivate the 
soil and live happy, united and prosperous. Having 
accomplished this beneficent mission he divested him- 
self of his divine character and took up his abode 
among men, assuming their habits and character. He 
chose for his habitation a beautiful spot on the shore 
of Zeonto (Cross) Lake,* where he built a cabin and 
took a wife of the Onondagas, by whom he had an 
only and beautiful daughter, whom he tenderly loved. 
His excellence of character, great sagacity and wise 
counsels won for him a profound regard, and by uni- 
versal consent he was named Aiawatha, signifying 
very wise man. His advice upon matters both grave 
"and trivial was eagerly sought and he was regarded as 
possessing transcendant powers of mind and consum- 
mite wisdom, Under his direction the Onondagas 
early gained a pre-eminent distinction as the wisest 
counselors, the most eloquent orators and expert 
hunters, and the bravest warriors. 

While //zawatha was thus living quietly among the 
“people of the hills,” the tribes were attacked by a 
ferocious and powerful enemy from the north of the 
great lakes, who invaded the country, laid waste their 
villages, and slaughtered indiscriminately men, women 
and children. While a bold resistance could not in- 
tensify the ferocity of the enemy, neither did supine 
submission ensure palliation ; utter destruction seemed 
inevitable. In their extremity they looked to Ajia- 
watha; who, after thoughtful contemplation, advised 
a grand council of all the tribes that could be gathered, 
“for,” said he, “oursafety is not alone in the club and 
dart, but in wise counsels.”t 

This council is supposed to have been held on the 
east bank of Onondaga ( Ofnentaha) Lake, on the 


*Rutlenber.—According to Clark the name of the lake is Teunugktoo, the 
discrepancy probably arising from a difference in tribal dialects, 

tRuttenber.—Clark puts this language into the Chieftain’s mouth, “ our 
safety is in good counsel, and speedy, energetic action ;** and Clayton, the 
following: ‘* Become a united people and you will conquer your enemies.” 








high ground where the village of Liverpool now stands. 
There was a vast assembly of chiefs, warriors, men, 
women and children, and although the council fire 
had been burning three days they still awaited the 
presence of Hiawatha. Messengers were dispatched 
and found him troubled with melancholy forebodings 
of ill-fortune. He had resolved not to attend the 
council by reason of this distress of mind, but he yielded 
to their importunities and set out with his daughter to 
join the waiting throng. The wife canoe in which 
the venerable Hiawatha made his journeys by water, 
and which was regarded by his people with almost as 
much veneration as himself, glided silently down the 
deep waters of the Seneca, through the narrow outlet 
and into the placid Onondaga, and as it appeared to 
view, the assembled multitude welcomed their chief 
with a gladdening shout. As he ascended the steep 
bank and approached with measured tread the coun- 
cil ground, a loud sound was heard like a rushing, 
mighty wind. Instantly all eyes were turned upward 
and beheld a mass of cloudy darkness rapidly descend- 
ing into their midst, and increasing in size and ve- 
locity as it approached. All sought safety in flight 
save Hiawatha and his lovely daughter, who calmly 
awaited the impending calamity, the former having 
uncovered his silvered head. With a mighty swoop a 
huge bird, with long distended wings, descended and 
crushed the cherished girl to the earth, destroying in 
her remains the very semblance of a human being, 
and perishing itself in the collision. 

The dismayed warriors cautiously returned to view 
the dismal scene. The bird was covered with a beau- 
tiful plumage of snowy white, and each warrior plucked 
therefrom a plume to adorn his crown. From this 
incident the Iroquois braves forever after made use of 
the plumes of the white heron, as their most appro- 
priate martial decoration. 

Hiawatha was disconsolate. He prostrated him- 
self with his face upon the ground and gave himself 
up to the most poignant grief for three days and nights, 
refusing to be consoled. His grief was shared by the 
whole assembly, who sincerely mourned his great and 
sudden bereavement. 

At length he regained his composure-and took his 
seat in the council, whose deliberations were partici- 
pated in by the ablest counselors of the assembled 
nations. At the conclusion of the debate, Hiawatha, 
desiring that nothing should be done hastily and in- 
considerately, proposed that the council be postponed 
one day, so that they might weigh well the words 
which had been spoken, when he promised to com- 
municate his plan for consideration, assuring them of 
his confidence in its success. ‘The following day the 
council again assembled and amid breathless silence 
the sage counselor thus addressed them :-— 
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“Friends and Brothers:—You aré~ members of 
many tribes and nations. You have come here, many 
of you, a great distance from your homes. We have 
conyened for one common purpose, to promote one 
common interest, and that is to provide for our mu- 
tual safety, and how it shall best be accomplished. 
To oppose these hordes of northern foes by tribes, 
singly and alone, would prove our certain destruction ; 
we can make no progress in that way ; we must unite 
ourselves into one common band of brothers. Our 
warriors united, would surely repel these rude invad- 
ers and drive them from our borders, This must be 
done and we shall be safe. 

“You, the Mohawks, sitting under the shadow of 
the ‘great tree,’ whose roots sink deep into the earth, 
and whose branches spread over a vast country, shall 
be the first nation, because’you are warlike and mighty. 

“And you, Oneidas, a people who recline your 
bodies against the ‘everlasting stone’ that cannot be 
moved, shall be the second nation, because you give 
wise counsel, 

“And you, Onondagas, who have your habitation 
at the ‘great mountain,’ and are overshadowed by its 
crags, shall be the third nation, because you are great- 
ly gifted in speech and mighty in war. 

“And you, Cayugas, a people whose habitation is 
the ‘dark forest,’ and whose home is everywhere, shall 
be the fourth nation, because of your superior cun- 
ning in hunting. 

“And you, Senecas, a people who live in the ‘open 
country’ and possess much wisdom, shall be the fifth 
nation, because you understand better the art of rais- 
ing corn and beans and making cabins. 

“You, five great and powerful nations, must unite 
and have but one common interest, and no foe shall 
be able to disturb or subdue you. 

“And you, Manhattans, Nyacks, Metoacks and 
others, who are as the ‘feeble bushes;’ and you, 
Narragansetts, Mohegans, Wampanoags and your 
neighbors, who are a ‘fishing people,’ may place your- 
selves under our protection. Be with us and we will 
defend you. You of the South and you of the West 
may do the same, and we will protect you, We earn- 
estly desire your alliance and friendship. 

“ Brothers, if we unite in this bond the Great Spirit 
will smile upon us, and we shall be free, prosperous 
and happy. But if we remain as we are we shall be 
subject to his frown; we shall be enslaved, ruined, 
perhaps annihilated forever. We shall perish and our 
names be blotted out from among the nations of 
men. 

* Brothers, these are the words of Hiawatha. Let 
them sink deep into your hearts. I have said it.” 


The council was adjourned one day to afford time 
to consider this weighty proposition, which had made 
a deep impression on its hearers. It may seem strange 
in the light of a century of our own federate existence 
that time should haye been required to reach a con- 
clusion so obvious; but it was a marked characteristic 
of the Iroquois to act only after mature deliberation 
on questions of grave importance, and in this lies 
much of that great power they exerted both in coun- 
cil and in war, Their proceedings in council were 
conducted with marvelous decorum and fidelity to 


‘power has effectually broken. 


‘ship for your future safety and protection. 








parliamentary usage. Assembling the next day, the 
wisdom of the proposition was unanimously conceded, 
and then was formed that celebrated Amphictyonic 
league of the five Indian nations which no external 
Whatever may have 
been the circumstances connected with its origin, 
which is invested in the hyperbole and metaphor with 
which the Indian language abounds, its great effect- 
iveness is matter of history, and stamps the mind 
which conceived it a genius of the highest order. 

Pending this action, Hiawatha, admonished by the 
death of his daughter, that his mission on earth was 
accomplished, prepared to take his final departure. 
As the assembly was about to separate, he arose in a 
dignified manner and said :-— 


“ Friends and Brothers :—\ have now fulfilled my 
mission upon earth. I have done everything which 
can be done at present for the good of this great peo- 
ple. Age, infirmity and distress set heavy upon me. 
During my sojourn with you I have removed all ob- 
structions from the streams, Canoes can now pass 
safely everywhere. I have given you good fishing 
waters and good hunting grounds. I have taught you 
the manner of cultivating corn and beans and learned 
you the art of making cabins. Many other blessings 
I have liberally bestowed upon you. 

“ Lastly, I have now assisted you to form an ever- 
lasting league and covenant of strength and friend- 
If you 
preserve it, without the admission of other people, 
you will always be free, numerous and mighty. If 
other nations are admitted to your councils they will 
sow jealousies among you, and you will become en- 
slaved, few and feeble. Remember these words, they 
are the last you will hear from the lips of /Ziawatha. 
Listen, my friends, the Great Master of Breath calls 
me to go. I have patiently waited his summons. I 
am ready; farewell.” 

As his voice ceased, sweet sounds from the air burst 
on the ears of the multitude ; and while their atten- 
tion was engrossed in the celestial melody, Hiawatha 
was seen, seated in his white canoe, rising in mid-air 
with every choral chant, till the clouds shut out the 
sight, and the melody, gradually becoming fainter, 
ceased.* 

** Both reason and tradition point to the conclusion, that the Iroquois 
formed originally one undivided people. Sundered, like countless other 
tribes, by dissension, caprice or the necessities of a hunter’s life, they sepa- 
rated into five distinct nations.”’—Parkman's Fesuits, 

** The Oneidas and Cayugas, ” says Gallatin, ** are said to have been com- 
pelled to join [the confederacy,] Those two tribes were the younger and the 
three others the older members.’ Zinzendorf, speaking of the Iroquois, 
says ‘the Oneidas and Cayngas are their children,”’—/ndian tribes of 
North America, 

** By the early French writers, the Mohawks and Oneidas were styled the 
lower or inferior Troquois ; while the Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas, 
were denominated the upper or superior Iroquois, because they were located 
near the sources of the St. Lawrence. The Mohawks, who are commonly 
supposed to be the first nation in the confederacy and were considered the 
most warlike people in the land, were also styled elder brothers of the other 
nations, and so esteemed themselves * * ‘To[them|] was always accorded the 
high consideration of furnishing the war captain, or ‘ Tekarahogea, ’ of the 
confederacy, which distinguished title was retained with them till the year 
1814, when the celebrated Hoa-ho-a-quah, an Onondaga, was chosen in gen- 
eral council at Buffalo to fill that important station. ’—Clark’s Onondaga. - 
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The political and social organizations of the Iro- 
quois though simple in their structure were effective 
in their operation. ‘They were calculated to violate 
as little as might be the high regard this people had 
for individual liberty, which they required should be 
the largest, consistent with the general welfare. The 
method by which they secured efficiency without im- 
posing undue restraint was as unique as it was simple 
and happy. No light tie could hold to the harmonious 
development of a common interest so fierce and 
barbarous a people as these. The problem was emi- 
nently worthy of the genius which solved it ; for while 
it held them inflexibly, yet unrestrainedly, to all mat- 
ters relating to their federate existence, it secured the 
utmost elasticity and freedom in their tribal and na- 
tional relations. ‘The entire control of all civil mat- 
ters affecting the common interest was vested in a 
national council of about fifty sachems, though in some 
instances as many as eighty, chosen at first from the 
wisest men in their several nations, and afterwards 
hereditary in their families. All met as equals, but a 
peculiar dignity was ever attached to the Avotarho of 
the Onondagas.* All the nations were represented 
and each had one vote in the council. This general 
council was held by common consent in the principal 
village of the Onondagas, the central nation.f Thith- 
er, if the matter under consideration was of deep and 
general interest, not the sachems alone, but the greater 
part of the population, gathered; and while the 
sachems deliberated in the council-house, the chiefs 
and old men, the warriors, and often the women, were 
holding their respective councils apart, and their 
opinions, laid by their deputies before the council of 
sachems, were never without influence on its decisions. 
All questions of tribal, national and federal polity were 
discussed and decided in councils. They had no 
written constitution, and no attempt was made to 
coerce a nation or individual. The authority of these 
sachems was measured by the estimate the people put 
upon their wisdom and integrity; and the execution 


* Parkman's Fesuits. 

tLoskiel gives us a description of the Onondaga council house in 1745, from 
the pen of Gottlieb Spangenberg, a Bishop of the United Brethren, who spent 
several weeks at Onondaga in that year. ‘*The council-house,”’ he says, 
“\ was built of bark. On each side six seats were placed, each containing six 
persons. -No one was admitted besides the members of the council, except a 
few, who were particularly honored. If one rose to speak, all the rest sat in 
profound silence, smoking their pipes. The speaker uttered his words in a 
singing tone, always rising a few notes at the close of each sentence. What- 
ever was pleasing to the council, was confirmed by all with the word Nee, 
or Yes. And at the end of each speech, the whole company joined in ap- 
plauding <he speaker by calling Hoho. At noon, two men entered, bearing 
a large kettle filled with meat, upon a pole across their shoulders, which was 
first presented to the guests. A large wooden ladle, as broad and deep as a 
common bowl, hung with a hook to the side of the kettle, with which every 
one might at once help himself to as much as he could eat. When the guests 
had eaten their fill, they begged the counselors to do the same. The whole 
was conducted in a yery decent manner. Indeed now and then one or the 
other would lie flat upon his back to rest himself, and sometimes they would 
stop, joke and Jaugh heartily.” —History of the Mission of the United Breth- 
ven among the Indians of North America.—Loskiel. 








of their plans rested upon the voluntary acquiescence 
of those whom they represented, But the Iroquois 
were actuated by a high regard for personal and na- 
tional honor, which ever sufficed to impress them with 
a deep sense of duty. Women were excluded from 
the deliberations of the councils. 

A marked feature of the Iroquois civil polity was 
that which made the concurrence of all the nations 
necessary before any measure could be adopted, ‘T'o 
secure this unanimity the most persuasive powers of 
reason and eloquence were constantly employed. 
Their speakers studied euphony in the selection and 
arrangement of their words, and their discourses were 
made highly impressive, if not always eloquent and 
convincing, by the use of graceful attitudes and gest- 
ures. In this severe school were trained those orators, 
whose efforts have challenged favorable comparison 
with the best in civilized nations, and reflected not 
less renown on the federation than its bravest war- 
riors.* 

Parkman, in his work on the Jesuits, says :— 

“The ease and frequency with which a requisition 
seemingly so difficult was fulfilled afford a striking 
illustration of Indian nature,—on one side so stub- 
born, tenacious and impracticable; on the other so 
pliant and acquiescent. An explanation of this har- 
mony is to be found also in an intense spirit of 
nationality: for never since the days of Sparta were 
individual life and national life more completely fused 
into one.t 

“There was a class of men among the Iroquois 
always put forward on public occasions to speak the 
mind of the nation or defend its interests. Nearly 
all of them were of the number of the subordinate 
chiefs. Nature and training had fitted them for pub- 
lic speaking, and they were deeply versed in the his- 
tory and traditions of the league. They were in fact 
professed orators, high in honor and influence among 
the people. To a huge stock of conventional meta- 
phors, the use of which required nothing but practice, 
they often added an astute intellect, an astonishing 
memory, and an eloquence which deserved the name, 

“Tn one particular, the training of these savage 
politicians was never surpassed. They had no art of 
writing to record events, or preserve the stipulations of 
treaties. Memory, therefore, was tasked to the utmost, 





*‘* An erect and commanding figure, with a blanket thrown loosely over 
the shoulder, his naked arm raised, and addressing, in impassioned strains, 
a group of similar persons sitting upon the ground around him, would, to use 
the illustration of an early historian of this State, give no faint picture of 
Rome in her early days.” —Smith’s History of N. ¥. 

DeWitt Clinton says of the speech of Garangula to the French General 
De la Barre, ‘‘I believe it impossible to find in all the effusions of ancient 
or modern oratory a speech more appropriate or convincing. Under the veil 
of respectful profession it conveys the most biting irony, and while it abounds 
with rich and splendid imagery, it contains the most solid reasoning. I place 
it in the same rank as the celebrated speech of Logan ” 

+ The history of the Iroquois, however, furnishes numerous exceptions to 
this rule. During the French and Indian wars with the English-American 
Colonies, it often became difficult to secure unity of action in favor of the 
latter, and in 1755 it was entirely defeated. In 1763, Sir Wm. Johnson did 
not class the Senecas among the “* friendly tribes;”? and in 1775, the English 
were obliged to resort to tribal alliances in view of the determination of the 
council in favor of neutrality. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL RELATIONS, 





and developed to an extraordinary degree. They had 
various devices for aiding it, such as bundles of sticks, 
and that system of signs, emblems, and rude pictures, 
which they shared with other tribes. Their famous 
wampum belts were so many mnemonic signs, each 
standing for some act, speech, treaty, or clause of a 
treaty. These represented the public archives, and 
were divided among various custodians, each charged 
with the memory and interpretation of those assigned 
to him. ‘The meaning of the belts was from time to 
time expounded in the councils. In conferences with 
them nothing more astonished the French, Dutch and 
English officials than the precision with which, before 
replying to their addresses, the Indian orators repeated 
them point by point.” 

All business between other nations and the Iroquois 
was brought to the council fire of Onondaga,* and 
the conclusion there reached carried with it all the 
weight of a kingly edict. The deliberations of the 
sachems were conducted with the utmost decorum, 
and a rigid adherence to their notions of parliament- 
ary usage which challenged the admiration of civilized 
nations. No speaker interrupted another. Each gave 
his opinion in turn, but not until he had stated in full 
the subject of discussion, to prove that he understood 


it, and had repeated the arguments fro and con of 


previous speakers. Thus their debates were exceed- 
ingly prolix, but resulted in a thorough sifting of the 
matter in hand. ‘Their sachems received no compen- 
sation for their services. Honor and esteem were their 
chief rewards; shame and being despised, their pun- 
ishment. Their principal men, both sachems and 
chiefs, were generally poorer than the common peo- 
ple; for they affected to give away and distribute all 
the presents or plunder they got by treaty or in war. 
They held their office by reason of merit and the es- 
teem in which they were held by the people, and 
forfeited this distinction when that esteem was lost. 
Thus while the system held out ample incentives to 
valorous achievement, there was nothing to tempt the 
covetous and sordid. A respect for native superiority, 
and a willingness to yield to it were always conspicu- 
ous. In his own nation each sachem was a civil mag- 
istrate and decided the differences between his people 
in public audiences of his tribe. In military matters 
he had no control; these were confided to the chiefs 
of tribes. If he engaged in war he held only the rank 
of a common warrior. 

Each of the Iroquois nations was divided into nine 
clans or tribes, each having a specific device or totem, 
denoting original consanguinity. These totems were 
universally respected, and were often tattooed on the 
person of the Indian and were painted rudely on the 
gable end of his cabin, some in black, others in red. 
They entitled the wandering savage to the hospitality 








* This council fire was finally extinguished Jatuary 19, 1777, but the reason 
therefor has never been satisfactorily explained, 
t Colden’s Five Indian Nations. 
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of the wigwam which bore the emblem corresponding 
with his own. These devices consisted of animals, 
birds, &c. ‘They had various uses, but the most im- 
portant was that which denoted tribal relation. 

E. B. O'Callaghan, M. D., in Doe. Hist. vol. I. p. 3, 
(Paris Documents of 1666,) says:— 

“The Iroquois Nation consists of nine tribes, 
which form two divisions, one of four tribes and the 
other of five. 

“ They call the first division GUEY-NIOTITESHESGUE, 
which means the four tribes; and the second division 
they call OVICHE-NIOTITESHESGUE, which means the 
five tribes. 

“The first is that of the Tortoise, which calls it- 
self Atiniathin. It is the first because they pretend 
when the Master of Life made the earth, that he 
placed it. on a tortoise; and when there are earth- 
quakes, it is the tortoise that stirs. 

“The second tribe is that of the Wolf, and calls it- 
self Enantha}onni, or Cahenhisenhonon, and brother 
of the Tortoise tribe. When there is question of war 
they deliberate together; andif the affair is of great 
moment, they communicate it to the other tribes to 
deliberate together thereupon ; so ofall the other tribes. 
They assemble in the hut of a war-chief when the 
question is of war, and in the hut of a council-chief 
when it is for ordinary matters of state. 

“The third tribe is that of the Bear, which they 
call Atinionguin. 

“The fourth tribe is that of the Beaver, and brother 
to that of the Bear. These four tribes compose the 
first division. * * * 


SECOND DIVISION. 


“The fifth tribe is that of the Deer, which they 
name Canendeshe. 

“The sixth is that of the Potatoe, which they call 
Schoneschioronon. 

“The seventh is that of the Great Plover, which 
they call Otnanchahi. 

“The eighth is that of the Little Plover, which they 
call Asco, or Nicohes. 

“The ninth is that of the Kilion [Eagle], which 
they call Canenchahonronon. [It] derives its origin 
from a cabin that was-in the interior (¢aus /es terres,) 
and composed of several fires or establishments, In 
the middle of the cabin was a partition which divided 
[it] in two. 

“Weary of knowing no one, and consequently un- 
able to marry, they all married among themselves ; 
which is the reason that their name signifies two 
cabins united together.” 

Parkman, in speaking of the ninth tribe, which he’ 
denominates the Potatoe, says, if it existed it was 
very inconspicuous and of little importance. Other 
authors name only eight tribes, Ruttenber designates 
nine, 

Previous to the formation of the Iroquois confed- 
eracy, each of the five nations composing it was 
divided into five tribes. When their union was 
effected, each tribe transferred one-fifth of its num- 
bers to every other nation, thus giving each nation 


nine tribes, The tribal names were as follows: Tor- 
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toise, or Turtle, Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Deer, Potatoe, 
Snipe, Heron and Hawk.* 

These tribes formed two divisions, the second sub- 
ordinate to the first, which was composed of the four 
first named. The members of each division were re- 
garded as brothers to those in that division to which 
they belonged,-while they were only cousins to those 
in the other divisions, Each tribe constituted a fam- 
ily, and while all its members were accounted broth- 
ers and sisters, they were also brothers and sisters of 
the members of all the other tribes having the same 
device. The indissoluble bond thus formed by the 
ties of consanguinity was still further strengthened by 
the marriage relation. Originally marriage was inter- 
dicted between members of the same division, but in 
time the restriction was limited to those of the same 
tribe. It was held to be an abomination for two per- 
sons of the same tribe to intermarry; hence eyery in- 
dividual family must contain members from at least 
two tribes. The child belonged to the clan of the 
mother, not the father, from whom it could not inherit 
anything, All rank, titles and possessions passed 
through the female. The son of a chief could never 
be a chief by hereditary title, though he might become 
one through personal merit; but a grandson, great- 
grandson or nephew might succeed him.f 

“This system of clanship, with the rule of descent 
inseparable from it, was,” says Parkman, “of very 
wide prevalence. Indeed, it is more than probable 
that close observation would have detected it in every 
tribe east of the Mississippi; while there is positive 
evidence of its existence in by far the greater num- 
ber.” 

The Chippewas, however, furnished an exception 
to this rule.. With them the son of a chief had a 
‘legal right to succeed his father. 

The rule, though binding, was very elastic, and 
capable of stretching to the farthest limits of the 
tribe—each tribe being allowed to select its chief 
from among its own members. Almost invariably 
the chief was succeeded by a near relative, always on 
the female side; but if these were manifestly unfit, his 
successor was chosen at a council of the tribe from 
among remoter kindred, in which case he was nom- 
inated by the matron of the late chief’s household.{ 
In any event the choice was never adverse to the 





* These are the more modern names as given by Msuiin, though he and 
other authors omit the Potatoe. The Snipe and Heron correspond with the 
Great and Little Plover, and the Hawk, with the Eagle, of the early French 
Documents 

+ That excellent observer, Champlain, noticed this rule of descent among 
the Hurons in 1615, and doubtless referred it to its true origin, viz : achild 
must be the son of his mother, while he may not be of his putative father ; 
a consideration, says Parkman, of more than ordinary force in an Indian 
community. 

The same observation had been made with reference to the tribes in Vir- 
ginia several years before by Capt. John Smith. 

$ Lafitau. 








popular inclination.* The new chief was inducted 
into office by a formal council of the sachems of the 
league; and on assuming its duties he dropped his 
own name and substituted that which, since the 
formation of the league, had belonged to his especial 
chieftainship.t The chief was required to be a skill- 
ful hunter, if not the best in his tribe, and liberal with 
his game. He must also be a good physician, and 
able to advise and assist the sick in every cireum- 
stance. It was his duty to take care of orphans, to 
harbor strangers, and to keep order in the town. 
But he, like the sachem, had no power of compul- 
sion; and like him, also, must keep up his reputation 
by a prudent, courteous and winning behavior. 

The tribes were by no means equal in numbers, 
influence and honor, says Parkman. So marked were 
the distinctions among them that Colden and other 
early writers recognized only the three most promi- 
nent,—those of the Tortoise, Bear and Wolf. They 
were eminently social in their habits; and without 
any law, other than that of common usage, or means 
of enforcing justice, these rude, uncultured barbarians 
lived together, in communities aggregating thousands, 
with a harmony which civilization might envy. 

Says Parkman :— 

“Though vain, arrogant, boastful and vindictive, 
the Indian bore abrse and sarcasm with an astonish- 
ing patience. Though greedy and grasping, he was 
lavish without stint, and would give away his all to 
soothe the moans of a departed relative, gain influ- 
ence and applause, or ingratiate himself with his 
neighbors, In his dread of public opinion he rivalled 
some of his civilized successors. 

*‘All Indians, and especially these populous and 

stationary tribes, had their code of courtesy, whose 
requirements were rigid and exact; nor might any 
infringe it without the ban of public censure, Indian 
nature, inflexible and unmalleable, was peculiarly under 
the control of custom. Established usage took the 
place of law—was in fact, a sort of common law, with 
no tribunalto expound or enforceit. * . 
All were prompt to aid each other in distress, and a 
neighborly spirit was often exhibited among them, 
When a young woman was permanently married, the 
other women of the village supplied her with firewood 
for the year, each contributing an armful. When one 
or more families were without shelter, the men of the 
village joined in building them a house. In return, 
the recipients of the favor gave a feast, if they could ; 
if not, their thanks were sufficient. Among the Iro- 
quois and Hurons, and doubtless among the kindred 
tribes, there were marked distinctions of noble and 
base, prosperous and poor; yet while there was food 
in the village, the meanest and poorest need not suffer 
“Parkman, Ibid. t Loskiel. 

§ “ The following testimony concerning Indian charity and hospitality is 
from Ragueneau: ‘As often as wehave seen tribes broken up, towns destroyed, 
and the people driven to flight, we have seen them to the number of seven 
or eight hundred persons, received with open arms by charitable hosts, who 
gladly gave them aid, and even distributed among them a part of the lands 


already planted, that they might have the means of living.’’’ e/ation, 
1650, 28, 
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want. Hehad but to enter the nearest house, and seat 
himself by the fire, when, without a word on either 
side, food was placed before him by the women, 

“Contrary to the received opinion, these Indians, 
like others of their race, when living in communities, 
were of a very social disposition. Besides their in- 
cessant dances and feasts, great and small, they were 
continually visiting, spending most of their time in their 
neighbors’ houses, chatting, joking, bantering one 
another with witticisms, sharp, broad, and in no sense 
delicate, yet always taken in good part. Every vil- 
lage had its adepts in these wordy tournaments, while 
the shrill laugh of young squaws, untaught to blush, 
echoed each hardy jest and rough sarcasm.” 

There was another council, says the same author, 
between which and that of the subordinate chiefs the 
line of demarcation seems not to have been very 
definite. In its character it was essentially popular, 
but popular in the best sense, and one which can find 
its application only in a small community. Any man 
took part in it whose age and experience qualified 
him to do so. It was merely the gathered wisdom of 
the nation, The Jesuit Lafitau, familiar with the 
Iroquois at the height of their prosperity, compares it 
with the Roman Senate, and defines it as the central 
and controlling power, so far, at least, as the separate 
nations were concerned. He thus describes it: “It 
is a greasy assemblage, sitting sux /eur derriere, 
crouched like apes, their knees as high as their ears, 
or lying, some on their bellies, some on their backs, 
each with a pipe in his mouth, discussing affairs of 
state with as much coolness and gravity as the Span- 
ish Junta or the Grand Council of Venice.” 

The young warriors also had their councils; so, 
too, had the women; and the opinions and wishes of 
each were represented by means of deputies in this 
council of old men, as well as the grand confederate 
council of the sachems. The government of this 
unique republic resided wholly in councils; by which 
all questions were settled, all regulations established— 
social, political, military and religious. The war-path, 
the chase, the council-fire, in these was the life of the 
Iroquois; and it is difficult to say to which he was 
most devoted. 

In this blending of individual, tribal, national and 
federal interests lies the secret of the immense power 
wielded by the Iroquois—a power which successfully 
resisted for a century and a half the hostile efforts of 
the French; which made them for nearly a century 
(from 1664 to 1763,) an immovable wedge between 
the contending French and English Colonies in 
America, alike feared and courted by both; and 
enabled them to exterminate or effectually subdue 
neighboring tribes with whom they had long waged 
war with varying sticcess. 

The Iroquois were nof always the same fierce, ra- 
pacious and blood-thirsty people which they are now 











familiarly known to have been, but were once en- 
grossed in the peaceful pursuits of the husbandman, 
Colden graphically relates the circumstances which led 
them in a measure to forsake that occupation, and in- 
volved them in a war with the Adirondacks, in which 
they were engaged when the French first settled Can- 
ada. We quote:— ‘ 


“The Adirondacks formerly lived three hundred 
miles above Zrais Rivieres, where now the Utawawas 
are situated; at that time they employed themselves 
wholly in hunting, and the /ive Vations made plant- 
ing of corn their business. By this means they be- 
came useful to each other, by exchanging corn for 
venison. The Adirondacks, however, valued them- 
selves, as delighting in a more manly employment, and 
despised the Five ations, in following business, which 
they thought only fit for women. But it once hap- 
pened that the game failed the Adirondacks, which 
made them desire some of the young men of the ive 
Nations to assist them in hunting. These young men 
soon became much more expert in hunting, and able 
to endure fatigue, than the Adirondacks expected or 
desired; in short they became jealous of them, and, 
one night, murdered all the young men they had with 
them. The Five Nations complained to the chiefs 
of the Adirondacks of the inhumanity of this action; 
but they contented themselves with blaming the mur- 
derers, and ordered them to make some small presents 
to the relatives of the murdered persons,* without be- 
ing apprehensive of the resentment of the Five WVi- 
tions ; for they looked upon them as men not capable 
of taking any great revenge. , 

“This, however, provoked the Five ations to that 
degree, that they soon resolved by some means to be 
revenged; and the Adirondacks, being informed of 
these designs, thought to prevent them, by reducing 
them with force to their obedience. 

“The Five JVations then lived near where A/ont 
Real now stands; they defended themselves at first 
but faintly against the vigorous attacks of the Ad- 
rondacks, and were forced to leave their own country, 
and fly to the banks of the lakes, where they now live. 

*It was customary with the Iroquois, as with other Indian nations, to ex- 
piate murder by means of presents given to the friends of the deceased, It 
is a most peculiar reflection that the efforts were directed not to bringing the 
murderers to a just punishment, but to satisfying those who hada right to 
feel aggrieved. Murder was the most heinous crime except witchcraft, and 
was rare, If the slayer and the slain*were of the same household or tribe, 
the affair was regarded as a family quarrel, to be settled by the immediate 
kin on both sides. This, under the pressure of public opinion, was com- 
monly effected without bloodshed. But if the murderer and his victim were 
of different clans or nations, still more if the slain was a foreigner, the wholé 
community became interested to prevent the discord or the war which might 
arise. To this end, contributions were made and presents collected. Their 
number and value were determined by established usage and differed with 
different nations. ‘The TroquoiS demanded 100 yards of wampum for the mur- 
der of a man and 200 for that of a woman. If the victim was of a foreign 
tribe, a higher compensation was demanded, as it involved the danger of war. 
Authors differ as to the result which followed in case of refusal on the part of 
the relatives of the deceased to accept the proper atonement, which they 
might do if they chose. Parkman says the murderer was given them as a 
slave, but they might by no means kill him. Colden says they “ have such 
absolute notions of liberty that they allow no kind of superiority of one over 
another, and banish all servitude from their termtories."’ Loskiel implies 
that the punishment of death may be inflicted, 

The Jesuit Lalemant, while inveighing against a practice which made the 
public and not the criminal answerable for an offense, admits that heinous 
crimes were more rare than in France, where the guilty party himself was 
punished..—Parkman. 
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As they were hitherto losers by the war, it obliged 
them to apply themselves to the exercise of arms, in 
which they became daily more and more expert. 
Their Sachems, in order to raise their people’s spirits, 
turned them against the Sefanas,a less warlike na- 
tion, who then lived on the banks of the lakes ; for 
they found it was difficult to remove the dread their 
people had of the valor of the Adirondacks. 
Five Nations soon subdued the Safanas, and drove 
them out of their country ; and their people’s cour- 
age being thus elevated, they, from this time, not only 
defended themselves bravely against the whole force 
of the Adirondacks, but often carried the war into 
the heart of the Adirendacks’ country, and, at last, 
forced them to leave it, and to fly into that part of 
the country where Quebec is now built.” * 


While the Iroquois were waging war with the Adi- 
rondacks, the French, who early signalized their 
enmity to the former, had, by the establishment of 
their fur trade, drawn most of the neighboring na- 
tions to Quebec, and supplied them with firearms. 


These nations joined in the war against the Iroquois. — 


The Adirondacks now resolved on the utter destruc- 
tion of the Five Nations; but their young warriors, 
from their superiority in numbers and arms, became 
rash and insolent and restive under the disciplinary 
restraints of their chiefs. The Iroquois, who were 
thrown on the defensive by the rash impetuousness of 
their enemies, soon discovered the advantages they 
gained by this want of discipline, and became them- 
selves more submissive to their chiefs and diligent in 
executing any enterprise. They opposed strategy, 
for which they were so conspicuously distinguished, 
to the superiority in numbers and arms of the enemy, 
who were adroitly drawn into ambuscades and thereby 
suffered great losses. This warfare was continued 
until it culminated in the disastrous defeat and dis- 
persion of the Adirondacks and their allies, the Quat- 
oghies, or Hurons, in a terrible battle fought within 
' sight of the French settlements at Quebec. They 
pursued these enemies to their place of refuge with a 
relentless persistency which only relaxed with their 
dispersion and almost utter extermination. 

With the same terrible, deadly vehemence they 
pursued other enemies, prominent among whom were 
the Neutrals and Eries to the west and the Andastes 
to the south of them, their vengeance never satiated 
until they were wiped out of existence as nations. 
Thus they eventually became the dictators of the 
Continent, their sway extending over a territory esti- 
mated to be twelve hundred miles long by eight hun- 
dred broad, embracing a large part of New England 
and reaching thence to the Mississippi; while the 
French occupants of Canada, and the Cherokees and 
Catawbas in the far south were humbled by their 





* History of the Five Indian Nations. 
+ The Five Nations are so much delighted with stratagems in war, that no 
superiority of their forces ever makes them neglect them.’’—Co/den. 
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power. But they held in actual possession only the 
limited territory previously described. 

From the conquered nations they exacted tribute, 
and drew conscripts for their armies. The Tusca- 
roras, who resided in Carolina, were incorporated into 
the confederacy in 1715, and thereafter they were 
known as the Six Nations. From the extent of their 
conquests, the number of their subject nations, and 
the tribute and military aid rendered them by the 
latter, they have been called the “Romans of the 
New World.” When we reflect that of their own 
warriors they could bring into the field barely 2,000 
braves, and with this number subjugated nations nu- 
merically more than twice as large, and spread terror 
and consternation among the French settlements in 
Canada, threatening their utter extinction, the magni- 
tude of their achievements may be faintly compre- 
hended. 

Their great successes, however, are scarcely refer- 
able to the perfection of their military organization, 
which, though unquestionably better than that of their 
neighbors, was wretchedly poor. Occasionally, though 
rarely, they acted in concert as a great confederacy ; 
but usually their wars were carried on by detached 
parties, small in numbers, or at best by individual 
nations, by whorn their great conquests were mostly 
made. 

They were in a chronic state of warfare, and were 
easily diverted from other pursuits wheneyer an op- 
portunity offered to avenge their enemies, The in- 
yeterate wars waged by them against their kinsmen, 
as for instance the Hurons, Eries and Andastes, all 
mighty and valorous nations, is one of the unex- 
plained passages in their history. Any of their war- 
riors who was desirous of avenging a personal insult, 
rebuking a tribal or national affront, or ambitious to 
distinguish himself by some deed of valor, might take 
the war-path with such following as he could get. He 
first communicated his design to two others of his 
most intimate friends and if they approved of it an 
invitation was extended in their name to the warriors 
of the village to attend a feast of dog’s flesh, which 
was always used on such occasions.* His purpose 
was publicly proclaimed by the singing of war-songs, 
dancing the war-dance, and sticking his hatchet in the 
war-post. Any who chose joined him. Afteranight 
spent in alimentary debauchery they set out, dressed 
in their finest apparel, with faces hideously bedaubed 
with paint, to make them objects of terror to their 
enemies, usually with a little parched corn meal and 
maple sugar as their sole provision. They were al- 
ways followed on such. occasions by the women, who 
took with them their old clothes and brought back the 
finery in which they marched from the castle. They 

* Colden’s Five Indian Nations. 
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always recorded these exploits by the aid of their 
mnemonic symbols, rudely sketched on the smooth 
side of a piece of bark, peeled for that purpose from 
a tree—usually an oak, as being most durable. These 
expeditions generally provoked retaliation, and the 
vengeance of the injured party was wreaked on any 
of the offending nation with whom they came in con- 
tact. Thus the history of Indian warfare is largely 
the history of the daring exploits of individuals and 
small bands of warriors, who harrassed their enemies 
and kept them in perpetual fear of danger. This mode 
of warfare proved peculiarly distressing to the early 
settlements of the American colonies. 

The Iroquois had a discipline suited tothe dark and 
tangled forests where they fought. Here they were a 
terrible foe ; but in an open country, against a trained 
European force, they were, despite their ferocious 
valor, less formidable. Their true superiority was a 
moral one. They were in one of those transports of 
pride, self-confidence, and rage for ascendency, which, 
in a savage people, marks an era of conquest.* ‘They 
were proud, arrogant, vindictive, sagacious and subtle, 
and esteemed themselves by nature superior to the 
rest. of mankind, They styled themselves Ongue- 
Aonwe, signifying “men surpassing all others.”f Great 
care was taken to inculcate this opinion in their chil- 
dren, and to impress it upon other nations. 

Authors differ as to the military status of the Iro- 
quois, and it would be difficult, perhaps, with our 
limited exact knowledge of the various Indian tribes 
with whom they came in contact, to award them their 
just meed. It would be manifestly unjust to compare 
them with civilized nations, though in some respects 
this would not reflect disparagingly upon them. De 
Witt Clinton awards them a high measure of praise. 
He says :— 

“They reduced war to a science, and all their 
movements were directed by system and _ policy. 
They never attacked a hostile country till they had 
sent out spies to explore and designate its vulnerable 
points, and when they encamped they observed the 
greatest circumspection to guard against surprise. 
Whatever superiority of force they might have, they 
never neglected the use of stratagem, employing all 
the crafty wiles of the Carthagenians. To produce 


death by the most protracted suffering was sanctioned 
among them by general immemorial usages.” 


The horrible, cruel and remorseless tortures with 
which they, in common with other Indians, persecuted 


* Parkman's Fesuits. 

+ Colden’s Five Indian Nations. 

+ Colden cites an instance which admirably illustrates this feature in their 
character. A party of Mohawks who were about to take the war-path noti- 
fied the officer then in command of Fort Hunter that they should expect the 
usual military honors as they passed the garrison. His men were drawn up 
in line and brought toa present arms, and the drums beat a march, while the 
Indians marched past in single file with great gravity and profound silence. 
Each as he passed took his gun from his shoulder and fired into thegroynd 
near the foot of the officer. 





their prisoners, forms one of the blackest pages in 
their history; while the heroism and fortitude with 
which they endured these tortures is the marvel of 
civilization. Even women were not exempt from 
them; for both men and women were inexorably 
subjected to the most revolting and ignominious tor- 
tures, even to burning alive,* though the latter less 
frequently than the former. But they are said to have 
never violated the person of their female prisoners, 
notwithstanding the shameless license which prevailed 
among themselves. 

The superiority of the Iroquois, as compared with 
others of their race in the whole western hemisphere, 
and even with the civilized races of Mexico and Peru, 
with a few doubtful exceptions, is clearly proved by 
the size of their brain. The average internal capae- 
ity of five Iroquois crania, as compared by Mr. 
Morton, was eighty-eight cubic inches, which is within 
two inches of the Caucasian mean.{ The difference 
in volume is chiefly confined to the occipital and 
basal portions—the region of the animal propensities 
—and on this is predicated their ferocious, brutal and 
uncivilizable character.§ In this remarkable family 
occur the fullest developments of Indian character, 
and the most conspicuous examples of Indian intelli- 
gence. If not here then nowhere are to be found 
those higher traits popularly ascribed to the race.|| 
They unified and systematized the elements which, 
among other nations, were digressive and chaotic. 

There were marked physical and temperamental 
differences between the various Indian tribes of this 
country. The Iroquois were erect and commanding 
in figure; they were reserved and haughty, cool, de- 
liberate and cunning. The prairie Indians, with very 
different habits, were more nervous, social and excita- 
ble. Charles T. Hoffman, Esq., thus traces the 
causes of these differences :— 

“The Pawnees, following the buffalo in his migra- 





*The burning of male prisoners was a common occurrence ; and Parkman 
says, women were often burned by the Iroquois, He cites the case of Cath- 
erine Mercier in 1651, and many Indian women mentioned by the early 
writers. He also states, on the authomty of a Cayuga Indian, that on the 
night after the great battle in which the Eries were destroyed as a nation, in 
1655, that “‘the forest was lighted up with more than a thousand fires, at each 
of which an Erie was burning alive." This is undoubtedly a gross exaggera- 
tion, The same authority says they even eat the prisoners thus tortured. 
This indeed was a common occurrence. 

+ This remarkable forbearance towards female captives was probably the 
result of superstition, rather than an inherent heroic yittue, to which some 
authors ascribe it. Early writers bear abundant testimony of their unchastity, 
Lafitau, who wrote in 1724, says that in his time the nation was corrupt, but 
that it was a degeneracy from their ancient manners. La Potherie and 
Charlevoix make a similar statement. Megapoleusis, however, im 1444, says 
they were then exceedingly debauched ; and Greenhalgh, in 1677, gives ample 
evidence of a shameless license. Morgan, one of their most earnest advo- 
cates of the present day, admits, in his Leagwe of the roqnois, that the 
passion of love among them had no other than an animal existence—Colden's 
Five Indian Nations, Parkman's Fesuits and Doc. Hist. of New York. 

$ Cranta Americana, 195. 

§ Admeasurements af Crania of the Principal Groups of Indians in the 
United States, ¥. S. Phillips, 

|| Parkman’ s Fesuits, 
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tions, and having always plenty of animal food to sub- 
sist upon, are a much better fed and a larger race 
than those who find a precarious subsistence in the 
forest chase, while the woodland tribes, who, though 
not so plump in form, are of a more wiry and, per- 
haps, muscular make, have again a decided advantage 
in figure and gait over the fishing and trapping tribes 
of the North-west that pass most of their time in 
canoes. ‘This difference in character and physical ap- 
pearance between the different Indian [tribes], or 
rather between those which have such different meth- 
ods of gaining a livelihood, has not been sufficiently 
attended to by modern authors, though it did not 
escape the early French writers on this country. 
And yet, if habit have any effect in forming the 
character and temper of a rude people, it must of 
course follow that the savage who lives in eternal 
sunshine upon flowery plains, and hunts on horse- 
back with a troop of tribesmen around him, must 
be a different being from the solitary deer-stalker 
who wanders through the dim forest, depending 
upon his single arm for subsistence for his wife and 
children.” 

The advent of the European nations to the Amer- 
ican continent was the precursor alike of the downfall of 
the Iroquois Confederacy and the ultimate extinction 
of the American Indian. This was due, not so much 
to the organic defects of the confederacy itself, as to 
causes inherent in the structure and mental incapacity 
of its authors. Stimulated at first by the attrition of 
rugged Saxon thought, they were destined ere long to 
be consumed byit. Though radically intractable, this 
race possessed in certain external respects a plastic 
mind; but while they felt and were, in a measure, in- 
fluenced by this contact with a superior intellect, they 
lacked the ability to adapt themselves to the condi- 
tions essential to its evolvement, It intensified their 
savage nature, rather than eradicated it; for, unhap- 
pily for them, they were brought more in contact with 
its vices than its virtues. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that the efforts of the early missionaries had a 
softening tendency, and what might have been the 
result of their labors under more favorable condi- 
tions can only be conjectured, But the missionaries 
themselves give ample evidence of the great difficulty 
attending their conversion ;* and it should not be over- 
looked that the instances which gave unmistakable 
evidence of genuine conversion were extremely rare. 
The large liberty allowed by their national compact 
was an element of great danger with a barbarous 
people, given, as they were, to the gratification of 
many of the worst impulses of their nature; for it 
held little or no restraint over them. The worst 
phases of our civilization—a polished barbarism 
rather—were engrafted on their natures, and served 





*“It is necessary first,’ says Wather Gabriel Marest, Missionary of the 
Society of Jesus, in 1712, ‘‘to transform them into men, and afterwards to 
laber to make them Christians.” T7%e Lavly. Fesuit Missions of North 
America.—Right Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, D. D., Bishop of California. 
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as a stimulus to appetites and passions already ab- 
normally developed.* 

Advanced as the Iroquois were beyond most other 
American tribes, there is no indication whatever of a 
tendency to overpass the confines of a wild hunter 
and warrior life. They were inveterately attached to 
it, impracticable conservatists of barbarism, and in 
ferocity and cruelty they matched the worst of their 
race. That they were sagacious is past denying; but 
it expended itself in a blind frenzy which impelled 
them to destroy those whom they might have made 
their allies in a common cause. Their prescience, 
apparently, could not comprehend the destiny of a 
people capable of emerging from barbarism into 
civilization. Their decline may be said to have 
begun when their conquests were ended. They soon 
became a hopeless dependency, without the means, if 
they had the design, which they probably did not, to 
stop the encroachments of the whites upon their 
domain. As early as 1753, their dissolution was fore- 
shadowed, though it did not take place till about a 
quarter of a century later.f 





*The struggle for supremacy between the French and English, which in- 
volved the American colonies in war, and the subsequent American and 
English wars, developed traits scarcely less monstrous than those which char- 
acterized their Indian allies: Massachusetts first gave twelve, then forty, and 
finally one hundred pounds for a scalp, In 1745, the Colonial Legislature of 
New York passed an act offering a reward for scalps; and in 1746, the Goy- 
ernor of the Colony, Admiral George Clinton, not only paid for two scalps of 
Frenchmen in money and fine clothes, but thanked the three Indians who 
brought them to Albany, and promised “Always to remember this act of 
friendship.’” American scalps were received and paid for in English money 
by the officer in command at Malden, in the war of 1812, 


¢ At a conference with the Six Nations at Onondaga, Sept. 8, 1753, Col, 
William Johnson, whom the Iroquoiscalled Warraghieyagey, thus addresses 
them :— 


‘$ BRETHREN OF THE Six NATIONS :— 

* It Grieves me sorely to find the road hither so grown up with weeds, for 
want of being used, and your Fire almost expiring at Onondaga, where it was 
agreed by the wisdom of our ancestors that it should never be extinguished. 
You know it was a saying among them that when the Fire was out here you 
would be no longer a People. 1am now Sent by Your Brother the Governor 
to clear the Road, and make up the Fire with such wood as will never burn 
out, and I earnestly desire You would take care to keep it up, so as to be 
found always the same when he shall send among you, A Belt, 


* BRETHREN OF THE Six NATIONS :— 
** T have now renewed the Fire, swept and cleaned all your Rooms with a 
new White Wing, and leave it hanging near the Fire place, that you may use 
it for cleaning all dust, dirt, &ca, which may have been brought in by Stran- 
gers, no friends to You, or Us. A String of Wampum. 


“ BRETHREN OF THE Stx NATIONS :— 

**T am sorry to find on my Arrivall among You that the fine Shady Tree 
which was planted by your Forefathers for your ease and Shelter should be 
now leaning, being almost blown down by Northerly Winds. 1 shall now 
endeavor to set it upright, that it may flourish as formerly while the roots spread 
abroad, so that when we sit or stand on them You will not feel them shake; 
should any storm blow, then should You be ready to secure it. A Belt. 


‘© BRETHREN OF THE Stx NaTIons:— 


“Your Fire now burns clearly at the old place, The Tree of shelter and 
protection is set up and flourishes ; I must now insist upon your quenching 


_that Fire made with Brambles at Swegachey, and recall those to their proper 


home who haye deserted thither; 1 cannot leave disswading you from gocing 
to Canada; the French are a delusive People, always éndeavoring to divide 
you as much as they can, ‘nor will they let slip any opportunity of makeing 
advantage of it, * * * ‘ A Large Belt.” ~ 


—Doc. Hist., Vol. U1, p. 633, 
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CHAPTER II, 


InpIAN Murariuity—InpIAn Hasirs anp UsaGes— 
InpIAN DwELLINGS—MANNER OF CONSTRUCTING 
THem—TuHeIr Uses—Inpian Towns—How Buitr 
AND FortTIFIED—SociAL UsAGES—DREss AND Or- 
NAMENTS—Law oF MARRIAGE—LICENSE—EXPERI- 
MENTAL MarrtaGes—Faminy DtscrpLinE—HomE 
EmMPLOYMENTS—GamBLInGc UNIVERSAL— Dances 
AND Freasts—THE Wark DaNncE—RELIGION AND 
SUPERSTITION—-STATED ANNUAL FESTIVALS—MEDE- 
cAL Feasts — DREAMS—WIZARDS AND WITCHES— 
BurraLs—W ampumM—Hospr1ratity, 


E. purpose giving in this chapter some of the 

more prominent features of Indian domestic and 
social life, which furnish the best index to their true 
character. The Indian, viewed as a distinct branch 
of the human family, has some peculiar traits and in- 
stitutions which may be advantageously studied. They 
furnish the key to those startling impulses which have 
so long made him an object of wonder to civilized 
communities, and reveal him as the legitimate product 
of the conditions attending his birth, his forest edu- 
cation, and the wants, temptations aft! dangers which 
surround him. They show him also to be as patient 
and politic as he is ferocious. 


“America, when it became known to Europeans, 
was, as it had long been, a scene of wide-spread revo- 
lution. North and South, tribe was giving place to 
tribe, language to language; for the Indian, hope- 
lessly unchanging in respect to individual and social 
development, was as regarded tribal relations and 
social haunts, mutable as the wind. In Canada and 
the northern section of the United States, the ele- 
ments of change were especially active. The Indian 
population which, in 1535, Cartier found at Montreal 
and Quebec, had disappeared at the opening of the 
next century, and another race had succeeded, in 
language and customs widely different; while in the 
region now forming the State of New York, a power 
was rising to a ferocious vitality, which, but for the 
presence of Europeans, would probably have sub- 
jected, absorbed or exterminated every other Indian 
community east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio.” * 

Hence we shall see that their habitations were not 
characterized by that durability and permanency 
which is manifest in stable communities. This muta- 
bility was governed primarily by success or non-suc- 
cess in war, or the fear of ambitious neighbors, for 
not unfrequently whole nations, or fragments of na- 
tions, submitted to expatriation to save themselves 
from extermination ; and secondarily by the mode of 
Indian life. They subsisted generally by hunting and 
fishing. Their agriculture was usually of the most 
primitive character; and when, in the course of years, 


* Parkman's Fesuits, 





the fertility of their small clearings became exhausted, 
not conversant with the art of refertilization, they re- 
moved to and cultivated new fields, The scarcity of 
game and fuel also necessitated their remoyal to lo- 
calities where it was more abundant. 

Usually, however, they had large central villages, 
which exhibited in a more marked measure the ele- 
ments of permanency. ‘Thus the Iroquois, though 
living at different times in various localities in this 
State, retained their central habitations in or near the 
localities where the whites first found them. Of the 
Iroquois, who subsisted mainly by the chase, the Sene- 
cas, who occupied the most fertile portion of the State, 
brought agriculture to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion, and had the best houses. When General Sulli- 
van passed through their country with his army in the 
fall of 1779, thousands of acres had been cleared, 
old orchards of apples, pears, peaches and other fruits 
existed, and evidences of long cultivation abounded.* 

Their dwellings differed in shape and size, and, 
though rude, were generally built with considerable 
labor and care.f ‘They are generally about thirty feet 
square and of the same height.{ The sides were 
formed of hickory saplings set in two parallel rows and 
bent inward, thus forming an arch. ‘Transverse poles 
were bound to the uprights and over the arch. The 
whole was covered with bark, overlapping like shin- 
gles, and held in place by smaller poles fastened to 
the frame with cords of linden bark. An open space 
about a foot wide extended the whole length of the 
ridge and served the double purpose of window and 





*General Sullivan reported that in 1779 ‘* the Indian town of Genesee con- 
tained one hundred and twenty-eight houses, mostly large and elegant. It 
was beautifully situated, encircled by a clear flat extending a number of miles, 
over which fields of corn were waving, together with every kind of vegetable 
that could be conceived ot.”” Similar towns were also found at other points 
on his march. The whole valley presented the appearance of having been 
cultivated with care for generations. 

Col. Wm. L. Stone, in his Life of Foseph Brant, says, “* they had several 
towns and many large villages laid out with -considerable regularity. They 
had framed houses, some of them well finished, haying chimneys and painted: 
they had broad and productive fields.” 

} Schoolcraft thus describes the lodge, which, he says, was in general use by 
the tribes north of latitude 42 deg., the south line of New York State :— 

“It is made of thin poles, such as a child can lift, set in the ground ina 
circle, bent over and tied at the top, and sheathed with long sheets of white 
birch bark. A rim of cedar wood at the bottom, assimilates these white birch 
sheets to the roller of a map, to which in stormy weather a stone is attached 
to hold it firm. This stick has also the precise use of a map roller, for when 
the Jodge is to be removed, the bark is rolled on it, and in this shape carried 
to the canoe, to be set up elsewhere. The circle of sticks, or frame, is always 
left, standing, as it would be useless to encumber the canoe with what can 
easily be had in any position in a forest country, * * Itis, in its figure, 
a half globe, and by its lightness and wicker-like structure, may be said to 
resemble an inverted bird’s nest. The whole amount of the transportable 
materials of it is often comprehended in some half a dozen good rolls of bark, 
and as many of rush mats, which the merest girl can easily lift. ‘he mats, 
which are the substitute for floor cloths, and also the under stratum of the 
sleeping couch, are made out of common lacustris or bulrush, or the flag, 
cut at the proper season, and woven in a warp of fine hemp net thread, such 
as is furnished by traders in the present state of the Indian trade. A portion 
of this soft vegetable woof is dyed, and woven in various colors.”"—7%e /n- 
dian in his Wigwam, or Characteristics of the Red Race of America, 1848. 

} Many were much larger, and a few were of prodigious length. In some of 
the villages there were dwellings 240 feet long, though in breadth and height 
they did not much exceed the others.—Arebeaus, Relation des Hurons, 63>, 31. 

Champlain says he saw them, in 1615, more than thirty fathoms long; 
while Van der Donck reports the length, from actual measurement, of an Iro- 
quois house, at 180-yards. These were occupied by numerons families, with 


little or no regard for privacy—Parkman’s Fesuits. 
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chimney. At each end was an enclosed space, for the 
storage of supplies of Indian corn, dried flesh, fish, 
etc., which were kept in bark vessels. Along each 
side were wide scaffolds, some four feet from the floor, 
which, when covered with skins, formed the summer 
sleeping places, while beneath was stored their firewood 
gathered and kept dry for use. In some cases these 
platforms were in sections of twelve to fourteen feet, 
with spaces for storage between them. Five or six 
feet above was another platform, often occupied by 
children. Overhead poles were suspended for various 
uses, to make and. dry their fish and flesh, and hold 
their weapons, skins, clothing, corn, etc. In cold 
weather the inmates slept on the floor, huddled about 
the fires, which ranged through the center of the 
house. In their larger structures the sides usually 
consisted of rows of upright posts, and the roof, still 
arched, formed of separate poles. The door con- 
sisted of a sheet of bark hung on wooden hinges, or 
suspended by cords from above. Generally they were 
lined with a thick coating of soot, by the large fires 
maintained for warmth and for cooking. So pungent 
was the smoke, that it produced inflammation of the 
eyes, attended in old age with frequent blindness. 
Their wolfish dogs were as regular occupants as the 
unbridled and unruly children. The Iroquois pre- 
served this mode of building in all essential particulars 
till a recent period, and it was common and peculiar 
to all tribes of their lineage. 

Says Parkman, to whom and to the Colonial 
Documents we are indebted for the foregoing des- 
cription :— 

“He who entered on a winter night beheld a strange 
spectacle: The vista of fires lighting the smoky con- 
cave; the bronzed groups encircling each, cooking, 
eating, gambling, or amusing themselves with idle 
badinage ; shrivelled squaws, hideous with three-score 
years of hardship; grisly old warriors, scarred with 
Troquois war-clubs ; young aspirants, whose honors 
were yet to be won; damsels gay with ochre and wam- 
pum ; restless children, pell-mell with restless dogs. 
Now a tongue of resinous flame painted each wild 
feature in vivid light; now the fitful gleam expired, 
and the group vanished from sight, as their nation has 
vanished from history.” * 

The Indian towns were generally but an irregular 
and confused aggregation of Indian houses, clustered 
together with little regard to order, and covering from 
one toten acres. They were often fortified, and a situa- 
tion favorable to defense was always chosen—the bank 
of a lake, the crown of a difficult hill, or a high point 
of land in the fork of confluentrivers. These defenses 
were not often constructed with any mathematical 
regularity, but made to conform to the nature of the 











* Reference is here made to the Huron nation, who were kinsmen of the 
Iroquois, and whose houses were essentially alike. The same is true of their 
fortifications and other economic arrangements. 








ground.* Frequently a precipice or river sufficed for 
a partial defense—and the line or embankment oc- 
curred only on one or two sides. 

An embankment was constructed of the earth 
thrown up from a deep ditch encircling the town, and 
palisades, of twenty to thirty feet in height, planted 
thereon, in one to four concentric rows, those of each 
row inclining toward those of the others till they in- 
tersected. These palisades were cut by the alternate 
process of burning and hacking the burnt part with 
stone hatchets,f from trees felled in the same manner, 
ani were often interlaced with flexible branches, to 
prevent their destruction by fire, a common effort of 
the enemy. They were lined to the height of a man 
with heavy sheets of bark; and on the top, where 
they crossed, was a gallery of timber for the de- 
fenders, together with wooden gutters, by which 
streams of water could be poured on fires kindled 
by the enemy. Magazines of stones, and rude lad- 
ders for mounting the rampart, completed the pro- 
vision for defense. The forts of the Iroquois were 
stronger and more elaborate than those of other 
Indian nations, and large districts in New York are 
marked with the remains of their ditches and em- 
bankments, somfe instances of which occur both in 
Chenango and Madison Counties, and will be more 
minutely described in connection with the towns in 
which they are known to exist. 

Large quantities of timber were consumed in 
building these fortifications, and hence clearings of 
considerable extent were made and opened to their 
rude cultivation. In that work the squaws were em- 
ployed, assisted by the children and superannuated 
warriors; not as a compulsory labor, but assumed by 
them as a just equivalent for the onerous and con- 
tinuous labor of the other sex, in providing meats 
and skins for clothing, by the chase, and in defending 
their villages against their enemies and keeping in- 
truders off their territories. The implement used 
for tilling the soil was a bone or wooden hoe, (fem- 
idgeag akwut,) and the chef crops, corn (*endamin), 
beans, pumpkins, tobacco, sunflowers and hemp. 
There was no individual ownership of land, but each 


*The forts attacked by Champlain in 1615 and M. de Tracy in 1666, furnish 
exceptions to this statement, and the diagram of the former also shows that 
the inclosed village was built with great regularity, The former was in the form 
of a hexagon, without bastions, ** with strong quadruple palisades of large 
timber, thirty feet high, interlocked the one with the other, with an interval of 
not more than a foot between them, with galleries in the form of parapets, 
defended with double pieces of timber ;’’ and the latter was a triple palisade, 
twenty feet in height, and flanked by four bastions. Both were provided with 
the means of extinguishing fires. Water was conducted to the former froma 
pond with a never-failing supply of water by means of gutters; while in the 
latter it was kept in bark tanks; Joyages de la Nouv. France par le Sr. 
de Champlain Paris, 1632. 

Relation 1665-6, 

Doc. Hist. of New York. 

+The Indian had no metallic ax capable of felling a tree, prior to 1492.— 
Schoolcraft. 

+ Schoolcraft. 
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family had for the time exclusive right to as much as 
they saw fit to cultivate. The clearing process was a 
laborious one, and consisted in hacking off branches, 
piling them together with brushwood around the foot 
of the standing trunks, and setting fire to the whole. 

With the Iroquois the staple article of food was 
corn, ‘cooked without salt in a variety of different 
forms, each,” says Parkman, “more odious than the 
last.” This, cooked with beans of various colors, 
was highly esteemed by them, but was more of a 
dainty than a daily dish. Their bread, which was of 
indifferent quality, but an article of daily consump- 
tion, was made of corn; from which they also made 
a porridge, called by some Sapsis, by others, Duun- 
dare (boiled bread). Venison was a luxury found 
only at feasts; dog flesh was held in high esteem ; 
and in some of the towns captive bears were fattened 
for festive occasions.* 

These stationary tribes were far leSs improvident 
than the roving Algonquins, and laid up stores of 
provision against a season of want. Their main 
stock of corn was buried in caches, or deep holes dug 
in the earth, In respect to the arts of life, also, they 
were in advance of the wandering hunters of the 
North. The women made a species of earthen pot 
for cooking, but these were supplanted by the copper 
kettle of the French traders. They wove rush mats 
with no little skill. They spun twine from the hemp, 
by the primitive process of rolling it on their thighs; 
and of this twine they made nets. They extracted 
oil from fish and from the seeds of the sunflower, the 
latter, apparently, only for the purposes of the toilet. 
They pounded their maize in huge mortars of wood, 
hollowed by alternate burnings and scrapings.| To 
the woman belonged the drudgery of the household, 
as well as the field, though it may be questioned if 
the task was as onerous as it is generally supposed to 
have been.t Among the Iroquois there were favor- 
able features in her condition. She had often a con- 
siderable influence in the decisions of the councils. 
To the men, in addition to the duties already enu- 
merated, belonged that of making the implements of 
war and the chase, pipes, which were often skillfully 





*A Paper treating of the Natives, their Appearance, Occupation and 
Food, published in the Vew York Colonial History, Vol. 1., p. 281, states 
that “their food is poor and gross, for they drink water, having no other 
beverage; they eat the flesh of all sorts of game that the country supplies, 
even badgers, dogs, eagles, and similar trash, which Christians in no way 
regard; these they cook and use uncleansed and undressed. Moreover, all 
sorts of fish ; likewise snakes, frogs, and such like, which they usually cook 
with the offals and entrails.”” Colden confirms this statement with regard to 
their freedom in eating. He says: ‘* Their men value themselves in having 
all kinds of food in equal esteem. A Mohawk sachem told me, with a kind 
of pride, that a man eats everything without distinction, bears, cats, dogs, 
snakes, frogs, &c., intimating that it is womanish to have any delicacy in the 
choice of food.—History of the Five Indian Nations. 

+ Parkman's Fesuits. 

tSee Schoolcraft's Notes, where it is stated, in considering the relative 
duties of the male and female Indian, that those of the latter are not dispro- 
portionately great. 
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and elaborately wrought, and canoes. These are of 
two kinds ; “some of entire trees, excavated by fire, 
axes and adzes,’* and others made of bark. Those 
of the Hurons, and other northern tribes, were made 
of birch bark; while those of the Iroquois, in the 
absence of birch, were made of elm, which was 
greatly inferior, both in lightness and strength. 

The dress of both men and women consisted of 
skins of various kinds, dressed in the well-known 
Indian manner, and worn in the shape of kilts, or 
doublets thrown over the shoulders, the men often 
wearing it only over the left shoulder, so as to leave 
their right arm free. Formerly these coverings were 
made of turkey feathers, woven together with a thread 
of wild hemp ;f but latterly both these and the skins 
were superceded by a piece of duffe/s,t which they 
obtained in trade from the whites. The rich wore a 
piece of blue, red or black cloth about “ two yards” 
long, fastened around the waist, the lower seam of 
which in some cases, was decorated with ribbons, 
wampum or corals. The poor covered themselves 
with a bear-skin, and even the rich did the same in 
cold weather, or in its stead, a pelisse of beaver or 
other fur, with the hair turned inward. They made 
stockings and shoes of deer-skins or elk-hides which, 
says Loskiel, were “tanned with the brains of deer,” 
which made them very soft; and some even wore 
shoes made of corn husks, of which also they made 
sacks. The dress which peculiarly distinguished the 
women, was a petticoat, made of a piece of cloth about 
two yards long, fastened tight about the hips, and 
hanging down a little below the knees. This they 
wore day and night. A longer one would have im- 
peded them in walking through the woods and work- 
ing in the fields. Their holiday dress was either blue 
or red and sometimes black, hung all round, frequently 
from top to bottom, with red, blue and yellow ribbons. 
** Most women of rank,” says Loskiel, ‘‘ wear a fine 
white linen shift with a red collar, reaching from their 
necks, nearly to the knees. Others wear shifts of 
printed linen or cotton of various colors, decorated at 
the breast with a great number of silver buckles, which 
are also worn by some as ornaments upon the petti- 
coats.” The men also frequently appeared in a white 
shirt with a red collar, worn over the rest of the clothes. 
The dress “‘of the women, according to the Jesuits,” 





* Colonial History of New York. 

+ Loskiel and Colonial History of New York. 

Verazzani, who explored the coast of North America in 1524, speaks of the 
natives whom he met in the harbor of New York, as not differing much 
from those with whom he had intercourse at other points, ** being dressed 
out with the feathers of birds of various colors.” 

+A kind of-coarse cloth resembling frieze. 

§*‘' The lower body of this skirt,”’ says Van der Donck, the Dutch Historian, 
in describing an Indian belle, ‘‘ they ornament with great art, and nestle the 
same with strips which are tastefully decorated with wampum. The wampum 
with which one of these skirts is ornamented is frequently worth from one to 
three hundred guilders.’* 
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says Parkman, in speaking of the Hurons, “ was 
more modest than that of our most pious ladies of 
France! The young girls on festal occasions must be 
excepted from this commendation, as they wore merely 
a kilt from the waist to the knee, besides the wampum 
decorations of the breast andarms. Their long black 
hair, gathered behind the neck, was decorated with 
disks of native copper, or gay pendants made in France, 
and now occasionally unearthed in numbers from 
their graves. The men, in summer, were nearly naked, 
those of, a kindred tribe wholly so, with the sole ex- 
ception of their moccasins.”* 

All Indians were very much addicted to personal 
ornamentation, the women more so than the men. 
In these decorations consisted their wealth, and they 
were a means also of marking theirrank among them- 
selves.f ‘The men paid particular attention to the 
dress and adornment of their wives, and thought it 
scandalous to appear better clothed than they.{ ‘Their 
robes of fur were often richly decorated on the inside 
with painted figures and devices, and elaborately em- 
broidered, and were of great value. Much time and 
labor was bestowed in decorating their faces and 
bodies with paint and other devices. The latter was 
frequently covered entirely with black, in case of 
mourning, and was most singularly tattooed with rep- 
resentations of serpents, birds and other creatures, 
The entire body was thus sometimes covered, and 
though the operation was severe and painful, at times 
resulting in death, not a murmur escaped the sufferer. 
From these decorations they sometimes acquired ap- 
pellations by which their pride was exceedingly grati- 
fied; thus an Iroquois chief, whose breast was covered 
with black scarifications, was called the Black Prince.§ 
The face each day received a fresh application of 
paint, and this was an object of special care if they 
were going toa dance. Vermillion was their favorite 
color, and with it they frequently painted the entire 
head, At other times half the face and head were 
painted red and the other half black. Near the river 
Muskingum was found a yellow ochre, which, when 
burnt, made a beautiful red color. This the Huron 
warriors chiefly used for paint, and did not think a 
journey of a hundred miles too great a price to pay 
for it. Some preferred blue, “because,” says Los- 
kiel, “it is the color of the sky, when calm and serene, 
and, being considered an emblem of peace, it is fre- 
quently introduced as such in their public orations.” 
White clay, soot and the red juice of certain berries, 
were among the agents employed in these fantastic 


*It was customary, says Father Marest, a missionary among the Indians of 
Illinois and Michigan in 1712, for the women to cover their breasts with a piece 
of skin. ‘* They are all modestly clothed when they come to church. Then 
they wrap the body in a large skin, or clothe themselves well in a robe made 
of many skins sewed together.—A y's Yesuits. 


+ Kep's Fesuits. + Loskiel. § Jbid. 
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decorations. Some wore a large pearl, or piece of 
silver, gold, or wampum, suspended from a hole bored 
in the cartilage of the nose. From their ears, which 
had been previously distended and lengthened as much 
as possible, depended pearls, rings, sparkling stones, 
feathers, flowers, corals, or silver crosses. A broad 
collar made of violet wampum was deemed a most 
precious ornament, and the rich even decorated their 
breasts with it. ‘It is always necessary,” says Father 
Sebastien Rasles, “to add a small piece of porcelain, 
which hangs at the end of the collar.” * 

The hair was worn in various and grotesque fash- 
ions, and decorated with silver and other trinkets of 
considerable weight. ‘The women suffered it to grow 
without restraint, and thus it frequently reached be- 
low the hips. Nothing was thought more ignominious 
in women than to have it cut off, and this was only’ 
now and then resorted to as an act of punishment. 
They anointed it with bear’s grease to make it shine. 
“The Delaware women,” says Loskiel, “ never plait 
their hair, but fold and tie it round with a piece of 
cloth. Some tie it behind, then roll it up, and wrap 
a ribband or the skin of a serpent round it. * * * 
But the Iroquois, Shawanose, and Huron women wear 
a queue, down to their hips, tied round with a piece 
of cloth, and hung with red ribbands.” ‘The men 
did not allow their hair to grow long, and some eyen 
pulled so much of it out by the roots, that a little 
only remained round the crown of the head, forming 
a round crest of about two inches in diameter. ‘This 
was divided into two parts, plaited, tied with ribbon, 
and allowed to hang on either side of the head. The 
crown was frequently ornamented with a plume of 
feathers, placed either upright or aslant; and the 
hair at feasts, with silver rings, corals, wampum, and 
even silver buckles. With some the hair was braided 
tight on one side and allowed to hang loose on the 
other ; while with others, it bristled in a ridge across 
the crown, like the back of a hyena.T 

It was common to rub their bodies with the fat of 
bears or other animals, which was sometimes colored, 
to make their limbs supple, and to guard against the 
sting of mosquitoes and other insects. 

The Iroquois studied dress and ornamentation more 
than any other Indian nation and were allowed to dic- 
tate the fashion to the rest. 

The Iroquois married early in life, the men some- 
times in their eighteenth, and the women in their four- 
teenth year. Both marriage and divorce were effected 
with equal facility and were attended with very little 
ceremony. ‘The marriage ceremony consisted in the 
acceptance of a gift from a suitor by the intended 








* Kip's Fesuits. 
t* See LeJeune, Relation, 1633, 35, ‘ Quelles Hures !’ exclaimed some as- 
tonished Frenchmen. Hence the name Hurons.” —Parkman's Fesuits. 
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wife, and the return on her part of a dish of boiled 
maize and an armful of fuel.* Divorces ensued at the 
pleasure of the parties, for the most trivial causes, and 
without disgrace to either, unless it had been occa- 
sioned by some scandalous offense.t The man signi- 
fied his wish to marry by a present of blankets, cloth, 
linen, and perhaps a few belts of wampum, to the 
nearest relatives of the object of his desire. If they 
happened to be pleased with the present and suitor, 
they proposed the matter to the girl, who generally 
decided agreeably to the wish of the parents or rela- 
tives. If the proposal was declined the present was 
returned by way of afriendly negative. The woman 
or girl indicated this desire by sitting, with her face 
covered with a veil. If she attracted a suitor, nego- 
tiations were opened with parents or friends, presents 
given and the bride taken. 

Monogamy was the rule; but polygamy was toler- 
ated, though it mostly obtained among the chiefs. 
Among the Iroquois and kindred nations “ experi- 
mental marriages” were common, but were usually 
of short duration, “The seal of the compact was 
merely the acceptance of a gift of wampum, made 
‘by the suitor to the object of his desire or his whim. 
These gifts were never returned on the dissolution of 
the connection; and as an attractive and enterprising 
damsel might, and often did, make twenty such mar- 
riages before her final establishment, she thus collected 
a wealth of wampum with which to adorn herself for 
the village dances. This provisional matrimony was 
no bar to a license, boundless and, apparently, uni- 
versal, unattended with loss of reputation on either 
side.”{ But notwithstanding this great freedom, the 
great majority of Iroquois marriages were permanent. 

Indian women performed the functions of maternity 
with a facility almost unknown at the present day; but 
Schoolcraft bears testimony to the fact that the aver- 
age number of children borne by them, who reached 
the adult period, scarcely exceeded two. ‘‘ Much of 
this extraordinary result” he ascribes “to their erratic 
mode of life, and their cramped means of subsistence. 
Another cause is to be found in the accidents and 
exposure to which young children are liable, but still 
more to their shocking ignorance of medicine.” 

Family discipline was little resorted to. Filling the 





* Van der Donck says the gift consisted of ‘tsome wampum or cloth, which 


[was] frequently [taken] back on separating, if this [occurred] any way soon.” 
—New York Colonial History. 

Schooleraft says, ‘* The only ceremonial observance, of which I have heard, 
is the assigning of what is called an abbinos, or permanent lodge seat to the 
bridegroom.’’—7he /ndian in his Wigwam. 

+ Loskiel says, ‘* Sometimes an Indian forsakes his wife because she has a 
child to suckle, and marries another, whom he forsakes in her turn for the 
same reason.”’—History of the Mission of the United Brethren among the 
Indians in North America. 

Van der Donck assigns as a reason for frequent separation the excessive 
unchastity and lasciviousness of both men and women. 


+ Parkman's Fesuiis. 











mouth with water and spurting it over the refractory 
urchins, or denuding and plunging them into cold 
water, were the principal means employed.* The 
children were always considered the property of the 
wife, and in case of divorce followed her; though 
those who had grown up might stay with the father if 
they chose. Both parents were very desirous of 
gaining the affection of their children, and hence 
never opposed their inclinations, that they might not 
lose it. Their education therefore was not much 
attended to. The father generally gave the child a 
name in his sixth or seventh year, and pretended that 
it was suggested to him in a dream. This was done 
at a sacrifice, in a song. The same ceremony was 
performed when an adult person received a name of 
honor in addition to the former. 

Taciturn, morose and cruel as the Indians were 
usually in their hunting and warlike expeditions, in 
their own cabins and communities they were very 
social, patient and forbearing ; in their festal seasons, 
when all were at leisure, they engaged in a round of 
continual feasting, gambling, smoking and dancing. 
In gambling they spent much of their leisure, and 
staked all they controlled on the chances of the game, 
their food, ornaments, canoes, clothing, and even their 
wives. Various devices were employed, plum stones 
or pieces of wood, painted black on one side and 
white on the other, these were put into a wooden 
bowl, which, being struck heavily upon the ground, 
caused the balls to bound upward, and the betting 
was upon the white or black faces that were upper- 
most when they fell. The game had a peculiar fasci- 
nation, in which two entire villages sometimes con- 
tended, and cases are related where some of the con- 
testants lost their leggings and moccasins, and com- 
placently returned home barefooted through the snow. 
Some of the Iroquois believed that they would play 
this game in the spirit land. 

Dancing was both a common amusement and a 
solemn duty with all Indians, and not a night passed 
during these periods of leisure without a dance in one 
family or another to which the youth of both sexes re- 
sorted with eagerness. The common dance was held 
in a large house or in an open field around a fire. A 
circle was formed and a leader chosen. The women 
danced with great decorum, even gravity, never speak- 
ing aword to the men, much less joking with them, as 
that would injure their character. They neither 
jumped nor skipped, but moved one foot lightly back- 
ward and forward, till by gradual advances they reach- 
ed a certain spot, when they retired in the same man- 
ner. They kept their bodies straight and their arms 
hung down close to their sides. The men shouted, 
leaped and stamped with great violence, their extreme 

* Tbid. t Parkman's Fesuits. 
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agility and lightness of foot being shown to great ad- 
vantage. The sole music consisted of a single drum, 
made by stretching a thin deer skin over an old bar- 
rel or kettle, or the lower end of a hollow tree, and 
beat with one stick. Its sound was disagreeable, and 
served only to mark the time, which they kept with 
exactness, even when dancing in great numbers. 
The intervals between the rounds were enlivened 
with singing by the drummer. These dances com- 
monly lasted till midnight. 

Another kind of dance was attended only by men. 
Each rose in his turn and danced with great agility 
and boldness, extolling the great deeds of himself or 
forefathers in a song, to which the whole company 
beat time, by a rough, monotonous note, sung with 
great vehemence at the commencement of each bar. 

Other dances were held upon particular occasions, 
the chief of which was the dance of peace, called 
also the ca/umet, or pipe-dance, because the caZumet, 
or pipe of peace, was handed about during the dance. 
The dancers joined hands and leaped in a ring for 
some time. Suddenly the leader let go the hand of 
one of his partners, keeping hold of the other, He 
then sprang forward, turned round several times, so 
that he was encircled by the rest of the company. 
They disengaged themselves as suddenly, keeping 
hold of each other’s hands during all the evolutions 
and changes of the dance, which, as they explained 
it, represented the chain of friendship. A song, 
composed especially for this solemnity, was sung 
by all.* 

The War Dance, held either before or after a cam- 
paign, was dreadful to behold. No one took part in 
it but the warriors themselves. They affected with 
such marvelous fidelity the fierce passions which 
actuated them in their bloody deeds of valor, as to 
give to the shuddering spectator an exact pantomime 
representation of the scenes in which they had act- 
ually engaged—representations as horrible as life- 
like. It delineated the preparations for the war, and all 
the common incidents attending it—their arming, de- 
parture, arrival in the enemy’s country, the encamp- 
ment, the attack, the struggle, the victory, and lastly 
the torture of captives. 

Clark's Onondaga gives a most thrilling and 
minute description of this dance, of which the follow- 
ing is an epitome :— 

A returning war party, fully armed and_ hideously 
painted, with the scalps of the slain suspended from 
their girdles, rush, with a deafening war-whoop, thrice 
repeated, to the council-house, and are cordially 
received by the chiefs and aged men of the nation, to 
whom they recount in detail, with simulated earnest- 
ness and reality, how and where they met the foe, how 


* Le oskiel. 











many they had slain, the fortitude of prisoners under 
torture, the snares and ambuscades they escaped, the 
daring feats they themselves performed, and their 
willingness to again take the war-path. Then follows 
the war-dance, which, for singularity of effect, and the 
thrilling animation it imparts to the actors, is not 
surpassed by any rite of modern times. The fan- 
tastic figures painted on their almost naked bodies, 
the rude head dresses and ornaments, consisting of 
bells, brooches, rings, a profusion of ear and nose 
jewels, with deers’ hoofs dangling about their ankles, 
gave the performers a most singular and grotesque 
appearance. A young brave approaches the securely- 
bound captive and with great vehemence and earnest- 
ness of manner, thus taunts him: “ Your glorious 
deeds are now at an end; you must prepare yourself 
for torture by fire; no mercy will be shown you ; your 
character for heroism will be established by the forti- 
tude with which you withstand your sufferings.” With 
a terrific war-whoop, the warriors commenced prep- 
arations for the torture of their captive. Their rude 
music—the monotous beating of a barrel-head drum— 
accompanied with singing, now struck up, and the 
warriors engaged in a dance of the most frantic char- 
acter; during which the sweat rolled profusely from 
their bodies, their breasts heaved from excessive 
exertion, and with dilated nostrils, and eyes flashing 
the spirit of the intense passion which wrought them 
to the utmost frenzy, amid the most horrid grimaces 
and prolonged war-whoops, they continually brandished 
their gleaming hatchets and flourished their war-clubs 
about the head and person of their victim, who stood 
with the utmost composure and apparent unconcern, 
singing occasionally his own achievements in war and 
taunting his captors with their ignorance in the art of 
torture. This scene of almost inconceivable torture, 
lasted more than two hours, when the cord which 
bound the prisoner was cut. Having stood, appar- 
ently, on the verge of eternity, and awaited the fatal 
blow which seemed inevitable, the hope of escape 
which this liberation seemed to give, sent the stagnat- 
ing life-blood surging through his veins and animated 
him with a desperate energy. He bounded like a 
panther for the opening made only to tempt him ; but 
his merciless tormentors pursued him with increased 
fury, amid the most terrific yells, till he fell dead 
beneath their hatchets. The slow and melancholy 
death-song, chanted by the whole party as they moved 
solemnly in single file around the prostrate body 
closed the scene. 

It may be of service in this connection to cite a few 
of the almost innumerable instances of the most re- 
volting and exquisite torture practiced by the Indians 
on their prisoners; premising that these tortures were 
often protracted and perhaps rendered more agonizing 
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by the effort to extort from the sufferers a cry of pain, 
for to fail in this was thought to augur disaster to the 
victors, and was a sweet revenge to their- savage vic- 
tims, whose fortitude was thereby strengthened, 

In 1638, a party of too Iroquois was met in the 
forest by 300 Hurons, and defeated. Among the 
prisoners taken by the Hurons was an Oneida chief 
named Oxerkwaya, who was put to the torture. 


“On the scaffold where he was burned, he wrought 
himself into a fury which seemed to render him insensi- 
ble to pain. Thinking him nearly spent his tormentors 
scalped him, when, to their amazement, he leaped up, 
snatched the brands that had been the instruments of 
his torture, drove the screeching crowd from the scaf- 
fold, and held them all at bay, while they pelted him 
from below with sticks, stones and showers of live 
coals. At length he made a false step and fell to the 
ground, when they seized him and threw him into the 
fire. He instantly leaped out, covered with blood, 
cinders and ashes, and rushed upon them, with a blaz- 
ing brand in each hand. The crowd gave way before 
him, and he ran towards the town as if to set it on 
fire. They threw a pole across his way, which tripped 
him and flung him headlong to the earth, on which 
they all fell upon him, cut off his hands and feet, and 
again threw him into the fire, He rolled himself out, 
and crawled forward on his elbows and knees, glaring 
upon them with such unutterable ferocity that they 
recoiled once more, till, seeing that he was helpless, 
they threw themselves upon him, and cut off his 
head.” * 


In 1649, the Jesuit Jean de Brébeuf, the founder of 
the Huron mission, was captured with others, by the 
Iroquois in one of their eruptions into the Huron 
country, and subjected to the most excruciating torture, 


“Brébeuf was led apart and bound to a stake. 
He seemed more concerned for his captive converts 
than for himself, and addressed them in a loud voice, 
exhorting them to suffer patiently, and promising 
Heaven as their reward. The Iroquois, incensed, 
scorched him from head to foot, to silence him; where- 
upon, in the tone of a master, he threatened them with 
everlasting flames, for persecuting the worshipers of 
God. As he continued to speak, with voice and 
countenance unchanged, they cut away his lower lip 
and thrust a red hot iron down his throat. He still held 
his tall form erect and defiant, with no sign or sound 
of pain; and they tried another means to overcome 
him. They led out Lalemant, [an associate mission- 
ary, captured at the same time,| that Brébeuf might 
see him tortured. They had tied strips of bark, 
smeared with pitch, about his naked body, * * * 
[They] made him fast to a stake, and set fire to the 
bark that enveloped him. As the flame rose, he threw 
his arms upward, with a shriek of supplication to 
Heaven. Next they hung around Brebéuf’s neck a 
collar made of hatchets heated red hot; but the in- 
domitable priest stood like a rock. A Huron in the 
crowd, who had been a conyert of the mission, but was 
now an Iroquois by adoption, called out with the 
malice of a renegade, to pour hot water on their heads, 
since they had poured so much cold water on those of 


* Lalemant, Relation des Hurons, 1639, 08, 





others. The kettle was accordingly slung, and the 
water boiled and poured slowly on the heads of the 
two missionaries. ‘We baptize you,’ they cried, ‘that 
you may be happy in Heaven; for nobody can be 
saved without a good baptism.’ Brébeuf would not 
flinch; and, in a rage, they cut strips of flesh from his 
limbs, and devoured them before his eyes. Other 
renegade Hurons called out to him, ‘ You told us that 
the more one suffers on earth, the happier he is in 
Heaven. We wish to make you happy; we torment 
you because we love you; and you ought to thank us 
for it.’ After a succession of other revolting tortures, 
they scalped him; when, seeing him nearly dead, they 
laid open his breast, and came in-a crowd to drink 
the blood of so valiant an enemy, thinking to imbibe 
with it some portion of his courage. A chief then 
tore out his heart and devoured it. * * * Lale- 
mant, physically weak from childhood, and slender 
almost to emaciation was constitutionally unequal to 
a display of fortitude hke that of his colleague. When 
Brébeuf died, he was led back to the house whence 
he had been taken, and tortured there all night, until, 
in the morning, one of the Iroquois, growing tired of the 
protracted entertainment, killed him with a hatchet.”* 

Says the Jesuit Ragueneau :— 

“We saw no part of his body, from head to foot, 
which was not burned, even to his eyes, in the sockets 
of which these wretches had placed live coals.” + 

“Last summer,” writes Lalemant in 1643, ‘two 
thousand warriors of the Neutral Nation attacked a 
town of the Nation of Fire, well fortified with a pal- 
isade, and defended by nine hundred warriors. They 
took it after a siege of ten days; killed many on the 
spot; and made eight hundred prisoners, men, women, 
and children, After burning seventy of the best war- 
riors, they put out the eyes of the old men, and cut 
away their lips, and then left them to drag out a mis- 
erable existence, Behold the scourge that is depop- 
ulating all this country!” 

Prodigality was as much a characteristic of their 
feasts as their dances and other amusements, with 
which they were often associated, and like them are 
supposed to have had their origin in religion. They 
were often participated in by whole villages, some- 
times even by neighboring villages, and in this way a 
vain or ambitious host applied all his substance to 
one entertainment, Brébeuf relates an instance of this 
kind which occurred in the winter of 1635, at the 
village of Contarrea, where thirty kettles were over 
the fires, and twenty deer and four bears were served 
up.|| The invitation was simple and consisted in the 
concise summons, “Come and eat.” To refuse was 
a grave offense, Each guest took his dish and spoon 
and as he entered, greeted his host with the ejacula- 
tion, Ho’ He then ranged himself with the rest, 
squatted on the earthen floor or on the platform along 
the sides of the house, around the steaming kettles. 
A long prelude of lugubrious singing preceded the 





§ Charlevotx. 
|| Parkman's Fesuits. 


* Parkman's Fesuits. 
+ Relation des Hurons, 1694, 15. 
+ Relation des Hurons, 1644, 98. 
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feast. The host, who took no share in the feast, then 
proclaimed in a loud voice the contents of each kettle 
and at each announcement the company responded in 
unison, 47o0/ The attendant squaws then filled the 
bowls of the guests, who interspersed their feasting 
with talking, laughing, jesting, singing and smoking, 
at times protracting the entertainment throughout the 
day. 

When the feast partook of a medical character it 
was indispensable that each guest should eat all that 
was served to him, however enormous the quantity, 
even if he should die. Should he fail, the host would 
be outraged, the community shocked, and the spirits 
roused to vengeance. Disaster would befall the na- 
tion ; death, perhaps, the individual. A vicarious al- 
ternative was provided, however; and when one found 
himself unable to conform to the ridiculous practice, 
he engaged, when he could, another of the company 
to eat what remained of his portion, generally reward- 
ing his benefactor with a present. This was the only 
way of getting ont of the dilemma. “In some cases 
the imagined efficacy of the feast was proportioned to 
the rapidity with which the viands were dispatched. 
Prizes of tobacco were offered to the most rapid 
feeder; and the spectacle then became truly porcine.” 
These feasts were much dreaded, but were never 
known to be declined.* 

The Indians had rude, though positive religious 
ideas, which were associated with—almost entirely 
embodied in—superstition, that natural concomitant 
of ignorance. As observed by the early Jesuits, be- 
fore being contaminated by those of civilized nations, 
they were in strict accordance, as with other nations, 
civilized or barbarous, with their mental and moral 
development, and hence differed in different nations. 
They evinced, in perfect analogy with the barbaric 
condition of the Indians themselves, a greater fear of 
evil than of reverence for good; and hence their de- 
yotions consisted more in propitiating evil spirits than 
invoking the interposition of the good. Indeed, and 
here we realize the beauty of their simplicity, it was 
deemed superfluous to importune the source of good- 
ness. Analogous to this difference in their religious 
ideas is their differing cosmogonies.t The belief in 





“Kis and Parkman's Fesuits. 


+ That of the Troquois is thus described by Brebeuf, Relations des Hurons, 
1636, 86, and, though no two Indians told it precisely alike, nearly all agreed 
as to its essential points :— 


“While the world was as yet a waste of waters there was * * * a 
heaven filled with lakes, streams, plains and forests, inhabited by animals, by 
spirits, and, as some affirm, by human beings. Here a certain female spirit, 
named Antaentsic, was once chasing a bear, which slipping through a hole, 
fell down to the earth, Antaentsic’s dog followed, when she herself, struck 
with despair, jumped after them. Others declare that she was kicked out of 
heaven by the op her husband, for an amour with a man; while others, 
again, hold the belief, that she fell in the attempt to gather for her husband 
the medicinal leaves of a certain tree. Be this as it may, the animals swim- 
ming in the watery waste below saw her falling, and hascly met in council to 
determine what should be done. The case was referred to the beaver. The 
beaver commended it to the judgment of the tortoise, who thereupon called on 
the other animals to dive, bring up mud, and place it on his back. Thus was 
formed a floating island, on which Antaentsic fell; and here, being pregnant, 





immortality was almost universal, but, though rarely, 
there were those who denied it ;* even animals were 
endowed with it, and were deified and worshiped.f 
This veneration for the animal kingdomis reflected in 
the common practice of selecting from it the names 
by which the tribes were designated. 

The Indians’ God, whom the Iroquois called Haw- 
enniio (meaning he rules, he is master,) was endowed 
with attributes akin to their own, but primitively not 
with that of moral goodness. The Indian language 
had no word expressive of our abstract idea of deity, 
The Iroquois had another God, with equal claims to 
supremacy. Him they called Aveskoui, and his most 
prominent attribute was that of a god of war. Hewas 
often invoked, and the flesh of animals and captive 
enemies was burned in his honor. They had also a 
third deity, called Zarenyowagon, or Teharonhiawagon, 
whose place and character is not well defined. In 
some traditions he appears as the son of /ouskeha, 
the ruler of the world, and endowed with great influ- 
ence, for he it was who spoke to men in dreams. 
Some writers identify him with Aiawatha, to whom 
the Iroquois ascribe their confederation ; while Van- 
der Donck assumes that he is God, and Aveskoui, the 
Devil.t Beside these they had numerous objects, 
both animate and inanimate, which were endowed with 
supernatural powers and supplicated. These the 
Iroquois called Ofies ; the Algonquins and other 
tribes, AZanitous. There were local manitous of 
streams, rocks, mountains, cataracts and _ forests, 
which, when they revealed themselves to mortal sight, 
bore the semblance of beasts, reptiles or birds, in un- 
usual or distorted shapes, their conception betraying, 
for the most part, a striking poverty of imagination. 
There were manifous without local habitations, some 
good, some evil, countless in number and indefinite in 
attributes. They filled the world and controlled the 
destinies of Indians, who were held to be under a 
spiritual rule distinct from that which governs the 
white man. These were, for the most part, in the 
shape of animals. Sometimes they took the form of 
stones, and, though less frequently, assumed human 





she was soon delivered of a daughter, who, in turn loved two boys, whose pa- 
ternity is unexplained. They were called Taouscaron and Jouskeha, and 

resently fell to blows, Jouskeha killing his brother with the horn of a stag. 
The back of the tortoise grew into a world full of verdure and life; and 
Jouskeha with his grandmother Antaentsic ruled over its destinies.”’ 

‘*According to Van der Donck, Antaentsic become mother of a deer, a bear, 
and a wolf, by whom she afterwards bore all the other animals, mankind 
included.”—Parkman's Fesuits. 

** Father Gravier says that a Peoria Indian once told him that there was 
no future life”’—Parkman's Fesuits. 


+‘ It is the settled belief among the northern Algonquins that animals will 


fare better in another world, in the precise ratio that their lives and enjoy- 
ments have been curtailed in this life.—Schoolena/t’s Notes. 


+ Loskiel_says the Devil is an European importation ; that they seem to have 
had no idea of him previous to the advent of the whites. Ruttenber says, **to 
them God had less to do with the world than did the devil, who was the prin- 
cipal subject of their fears, and the source of their earthly hopes. No expe- 
ditions of hunting, fishing or war were undertaken unless the devil was first 
consulted, and to him they offer the first fruits of the chase, or a victory.” 


e 
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proportions, Each Indian had his guardian manifou, 
to whom he looked for counsel, guidance and protec- 
tion. These spiritual allies, says Parkman, were 
gained as follows :— 

“ At the age of fourteen or fifteen, the Indian boy 
blackens his face, retires to some solitary place, and 
remains for days without food. Superstitious expect- 
ancy and the exhaustion of abstinence rarely fail of 
their results. “ His sleep is haunted by visions, and 
the form which first or most often appears, is that of 
his guardian manitou, * * *, An eagle ora bear 
is the vision of a destined warrior; a wolf, of a suc- 
cessful hunter; while a serpent foreshadows the future 
medicine-man, or, according to others, portends dis- 
aster. Theyoung Indian thenceforth wears about his 
person the object of his dreams, or some portion of 
it, as a bone, a feather, asnake-skin, or a tuft of hair. 
This in the modern language of the forest and prairie, 
is known as his medicine. The Indian yields to it a 
sort of worship, propitiates it with offerings of tobacco, 
thanks it in prosperity, and upbraidsitin disaster. If 
his medicine fails to bring the desired success, he will 
sometimes discard it and adopt another. The super- 
stition now becomes mere fetich-worship, since the 
Indian regards the mysterious object which he carries 
about him rather as an embodiment than as a repre- 
sentative of a supernatural power.” 

The points of the compass and the winds were also 
personified as manitous, ‘There was a Summer-Maker 
and a Winter-Maker, and the latter was kept at bay 
by throwing fire brands into the air. The hunter sought 
to propitiate the game he desired to kill, and was often 
known to address a wounded bear in a iong apolo- 
getic harangue. ‘This is also true of the fish, which, 
says Parkman, “were addressed every evening from 
the fishing-camp, by one of the party chosen for that 
function, who exhorted them to take courage and be 
caught, assuring them that the utmost respect should 
be shown to their bones. The harangue, which took 
place after the evening meal, was made in solemn 
form ; and while it lasted, the whole party, except the 
speaker, were required to lie on their backs, silent and 
motionless, around the fire.” The fish-nets were no 
less objects of solicitude, and to induce them to do 


their work effectually, were married every year to two. 


young girls, with a ceremony far more formal than 
that observed in human wedlock. As it was indis- 
pensable that the brides should be virgins, mere chil- 
dren were chosen.* 

Though believing in the immortality of the soul, the 
Indian did not always accompany it with a belief in a 
state of future reward and punishment; and when 
such belief did exist, the reward and punishment were 
sensuous rather than moral. Some, though but few, 
believed in the transmigration of the soul. They had 
religious teachers, whose code of morals, says Loskiel, 
was as severe as their own non-observance of it was 
universal. To the poor they recommended vomiting, 





* Parkman's Fesuits, 











among other things, as the most expeditious mode of 
purification from their sins. ‘Some,” says Loskiel, 
‘‘who believed in these absurdities, vomited so often 
that their lives were endangered by it.” He perti- 
nently adds, “few indeed persevered in attending to 
so severe a regimen.” Others, he says, recommended 
stripes as the most effectual means to that end, 


_ “and advised their hearers to suffer themselves to be 


beaten with twelve different sticks, from the soles of 
their feet to their necks, that their sins might pass from 
them through their throats.” ‘Even these,” he says, 
*had their willing scholars, though it was apparent 
that the people became no better, but rather worse by 
these wretched doctrines.” 

The Iroquois had five stated annual festivals, each 
conducted. in a manner appropriate to the special 
event commemorated. 

The first was held in the spring, after the close of 
the sugar-making season, in gratitude for the abun- 
dance of sap and quantity of sugar they had been per- 
mitted to make. The aged chiefs admonished the 
young men to rectitude and virtue as the way to merit 
a continuance of these favors, It was usually closed 
with dancing, singing and games. 

The second was held immediately after corn-plant- 
ing; when thanks were rendered for a favorable seed- 
time, instructions given for the care and cultivation of 
the crop, and the great spirit invoked to give it a 
healthy growth. 

The third, called the green-corn feast, was held 
when the corn was ready for use, and thanks were 
rendered for this valuable gift, which was prepared 
and consumed in great quantity and in a variety of 
ways. Songs and dances entered largely into the cer- 
emonies of the occasion, which were closed by the 
famous succotash dance. The pipe of peace was 
usually smoked on these festal days by the head men 
of the nation. 

The fourth was held after the close of the corn 
harvest, for which thanks were given, and was followed 
by the usual festivities. S 

To the preceding festivals, which latterly occupied 
but one day each, three days each were formerly 
allotted. 

The fifth, the last, and crowning festival of the 
year, the one to which the greatest importance was 
attached, was held late in January or early in Feb- 
tuary, immediately after the return of the hunters 
from the chase, with their wealth of game and skins, 
and was celebrated with great pomp and ceremony. 
When eyery preparation had been made by managers 
chosen for that purpose, runners were sent to every 
cabin in the nation, to give notice of the fact. The 
fire was extinguished in every cabin, each of which 
was then visited and purified by persons designated 
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for that purpose, who scattered the ashes, swept the 
hearth and rekindled the fire. This occupied the 
first day. On the second the managers, fantastically 
dressed, visited each house and received the gifts of 
‘the people, which consisted of various articles useful 
for food, incense or sacrifice. This was continued 
several days, according to the time alotted for the 
continuance of the festival, during which time the 
people assembled at the council-house were engaged 
in various sports. All must give something, or be 
saluted with a “wh” by the solicitors, which left a 
mark of disgrace not easily effaced, and be excluded 
from the sacrificial absolution, 

Preparations were made on the day preceding the 
last for the great sacrifice, which was to take place on 
the succeeding one. ‘The offerings which had been 
collected were presented separately by the giver to the 
master of ceremonies, who, with the utmost gravity, 
uttered a short ejaculatory prayer, to which those 
present made a hearty response. These gifts as they 
were returned were hung around the council room, 
The sins of the people, which were supposed to have 
been concentrated in the managers, were transferred 
by them to two individuals clad in white, who, in turn, 
transferred them to two white dogs, which had been 
previously fantastically painted with red figures, dec- 
orated with small belts of wampum, ribbons and feath- 
ers, and killed by strangulation. These were then 
taken to the council-house and laid upon a platform, 
the whole proceedings being characterized by the 
most devout solemnity. "They were subsequently car- 
ried with formal ceremony to the fire, which had been 
kindled outside the house, and around which the mul- 
titude gathered. Each in turn was thrown upon the 
fire, the act being preceded by prayerand song. Bas- 
kets of herbs and tobacco were thrown upon the fire 
at intervals and the whole consumed.* 

An Indian community swarmed with sorcerers, 
medicine-men and diviners, whose functions were 
often united in one person. The former, by charms, 
magic songs and feasts, and the beating of drums, 
professed power over spirits and those occult influ- 
ences inherent in animals and inanimate things. The 
Indian mind, so prone to mysticisms, was largely in- 
fluenced by these deceivers. The doctors knew how 
to cure wounds, and treated simple diseases success- 
fully, but were not skilled in the practice of medi- 
cines. The general health was due more to their 
habits than to a knowledge of remedies. One method 
of treatment was the sweating bath, which was liter- 
ally an earthen oven, around which heated stones 
were placed to raise the temperature. Into this the 
patient crawled, and after remaining under perspira- 
tion a certain length of time, was taken out and im- 





* Clark's Onondaga, in which may be founda more minute description, 





mersed suddenly in cold water, a process well calcu- 
lated to “kill or cure.” +The oil obtained from 
beavers was used by them in many forms and for 
various purposes. It was a remedy to which the 
Dutch attached much value. But they relied far more 
on magic than natural remedies. Diseases, they be- 
lieved, resulted from supernatural causes, and hence 
“supernatural and extremely ludicrous curative agencies 
were resorted to. They beat, shook, pinched and bit 
their patients, and sought to expel the evil spirits by 
deafening noises and various incantations. ‘These, 
together with dances, feasts, dreams, an unearthly din 
in the cabin of the invalid, kept up for hours, and 
sufficient to make the well sick, strewing ashes about 
the hut, and rolling one of their number in skins, 
were the principal remedies. 

The diviners, or prophets, had various means of 
reading the secrets of futurity, and wielded an im- 
mense influence with the people, who, apparently, 
were incapable of abstract thought. For the spirit- 
ual and purely zsthetical they cared nothing; but 
directed their study chiefly to physical phenomena, 
with which they were so intimately associated, 
always referring their causes to a supernatural agency. 
Hence their mind was a fruitful field for the mystic 
arts of divination.* 

The sorcerers, medicine-men and diyiners did not 
usually exercise the functions of priests, says Park- 
man. Each man sacrificed for himself to the powers 
he wished to propitiate. The most common offering 
was tobacco, thrown into fire or water ; scraps of meat 
were sometimes burned to the mavifous ; and on a 
few rare occasions of public solemnity, a white dog, 
the mystic animal of many tribes, was tied to the end 
of an upright pole, as a sacrifice to some superior spirit 
or to the sun, with which the superior spirits were 
constantly confounded by the primitive Indian. 

Among the Iroquois, and, indeed, all the stationary 
tribes, there was an incredible number of mystic cere- 
monies, extravagant, puerile, and often disgusting, de- 
signed for the cure of the sick or for the general weal 
of the community. Most of their observances seem 
originally to have been dictated by dreams, and trans- 
mitted as a sacred heritage from generation to gen- 





*Says Parkman: ‘‘There was a peculiar practice of divination very gen- 
eral in the Algonquin family of tribes, among some of whom it still subsists. 
A small, conical lodge was made by planting poles in a circle, lashing the tops 
together at the height of about seven feet from the ground, and closely cover- 
ing them with hides. The prophet crawled in and closed the aperture after 
him. He then beat his drum and sang his magic songs to summon the 
spirits, whose weak, shrill voices were soon heard, mingled with his lugu- 
brious chanting, while at intervals the juggler paused to interpret their com- 
munications to the attentive crowd seated on the ground without, During 
the whole scene, the lodge swayed to and fro with a violence which has aston- 
ished many a civilized beholder, and which some of the Jesuits explain by the 
ready solution of a genuine diabolic intervention,’’ This practice, he says, 
was first observed by Champlain. From his time to the present numerous 
writers have remarked it. Le Jeune, in the Relation of 1637, treats it at 
some length. 
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eration. They consisted in an endless variety of 
dances, masqueradings, and nondescript orgies ; and 
a scrupulous adherence to all the traditional forms 
was held to be of the last moment, as the slightest fail- 
ure in this respect might entail serious calamities. 

Dreams were the great Indian oracles, and were 
implicitly obeyed. They believed them to be direct 
emanations from the Great Spirit, and as such were 
immutable laws to them. From this source arose 
many of their evils and miseries. In them were re- 
vealed their destiny and duty ; war and peace, health 
and sickness, rain arid drouth, were all revealed by a 
a class of professional dreamers and dream interpreters. 

Wizards and witches were the great bane of the 
Iroquois, and objects of utter detestation. Murder 
might be condoned, but witchcraft was punishable 
with death in all cases. Any one might kill a witch on 
sight with impunity. They believed that witches could 
transform themselves at will into any one of the wild 
animals or birds, or even assume the shape of logs, 
trees, rocks, &c., and, in forms invisible, visit public 
assemblies or private houses, and inflict all manner of 
evils. The delusion was at one time so prevalent and 
their destruction so great as to seriously lessen the 
population.* 

The Indians never destroyed rattlesnakes, because 
they believed them to be the offspring of the devil, who 
they thought, would revenge the act by preventing 
their success in hunting, 

Indian burials were attended with solemn ceremonies, 
and differed somewhat in the method of conducting 
them. The most ancient mode of burial among the 
Iroquois was first to place the corpse upon a scaffold, 
some eight feet high, and allow it to remain there till 
the flesh fell off, when the bones were interred.t| How 
long this method prevailed is not known, but latterly, 
and from their first association with the whites, a more 
commendable one prevailed. The corpse was clad, 
usually in the best attire of the deceased. The grave, 
usually about three feet deep, was lined with bark, 
into which the body was laid. Then were deposited 
in the bark coffin a kettle of provisions, deer skin and 
the sinews of the deer (to sew patches on the mocca- 

- sins, which, it was believed, would wear out in the 
long journey to the spirit land,) bows and arrows, a 
tomahawk, knife, and sometimes, if he was a distin- 
guished person, a gun. These were deemed indispen- 
sable to a prosperous and happy journey to the In- 
dian’s land of shades. The final covering was then 
placed over the whole, and the grave filled with earth. 
This done the Indian women kneeled down by the 





“The last execution of witches at Oneida occurred about 1805, when Hon 
Yost, according tothe decree of a council, tomahawked two women in their 
cabins, who were charged with that offense. 


+ La Fort, 





grave and wept. The men were silent for a time, but 
eventually set» up a doleful cry, chanted the death 
dirge, and all silently retired to their homes. It was 
formerly customary for the friends to visit the grave 
before sunrise and after sunset for twelve successive 
days, but this practice has been abandoned. 

The practice of putting into the grave certain arti- 
cles designed to promote the journey of the deceased 
to the great hunting ground was common to all In- 
dian nations, and often very costly ornaments and 
trinkets belonging to the deceased were buried with 
them. The face and hair of the corpse were some- 
times painted red, to obscure the palor of death, and 
give it an animated appearance, and the obsequies 
were celebrated with all the pomp.ef savage splendor. 
With the Natchez it was customary for the mourning 
friend to name the degree of relationship he sustained 
toward the deceased, and the nearest relatives con- 
tinued this ceremony for three months. 

With the Delawares, says Loskiel, “the first degree 
of mourning in a widow consists in her sitting down 
in the ashes near the fire, and weeping most bitterly; 
she then rises and runs to the grave, where she makes 
loud lamentations, returning again to her seat in the 
ashes. She will neither eat, drink, nor sleep, and re- 
fuses all consolation. But after some time she suffers 
herself to be persuaded to rise, drink some rum, and 
receive some comfort. However, she must attend to 
the second degree of mourning for one whole year, 
that is to dress without any ornaments, and wash her- 
self but seldom. As soon as she appears decent, 
combs and anoints her hair, and washes herself clean, 
it is considered a sign that she wishes to marry again.” 
The Nanticokes, he says, have the singular custom of 
disinterring the remains after three or four months, 
and having cleaned and dried the bones and wrapped 
them in new linen, to re-inter them, A feast was pro- 
vided for the occasion, consisting of the best they 
could afford. 

Colden says the custom was to make a large round 
hole, in which the body was placed in a sitting posture. 
It was then covered with timber, to support the earth, 
which was heaped up in a round hill. 


‘At intervals of ten or twelve years,” says Parkman, 
“the Hurons, the Neutrals, and other kindred tribes, 
were accustomed to collect the bones of their dead, 
and deposit them, with great ceremony, in a common 
place of burial. The whole nation was sometimes 
assembled at this solemnity ; and hundreds of corpses, 
brought from their temporary resting places, were in- 
humed in one capacious pit. From this hour the im- 
mortality of the soul began. They took wing, as some 
affirmed, in the shape of pigeons; while the greater 
number declared that they journeyed on foot, and in 
their own likeness, to the land of shades, bearing with 
them the ghosts of the wampum-belts, beaver-skins, 
bows, arrows, pipes, kettles, beads, and rings buried 


‘ 
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with them in the common grave. 


But as the spirits 
of the old and of the children are too feeble for the 
march, they are forced to stay behind, lingering near 
their earthly villages, where the living often hear the 
shutting of their invisible cabin-doors, and the weak 
voices of the disembodied children driving birds from 
the corn-fields.” 


Cleared areas were chosen for this sepulcher. The 
ceremonies attending the event lasted for days and 
were very imposing. The subsequent discovery of 
these immense deposits of bones have elicited much 
curious inquiry on the part of those not familiar with 
the facts. Father Brébeuf saw and fully explained 
one of these burials in 1636. 

Wampum, or Zewant, served the Indians as a cur- 
rency, as an ornament, and as the public archives of 
the nation. It was, therefore, an important factor in 
all their civil, social, political and religious affairs. It 
was of two kinds, purple or black, and white, both 
being used as a measure of value, the black being 
estimated at twice the value of white. The purple 
wampum was made from the interior portions of the 
common conch, (venws merceneria,) and the white 
from the pillar of the periwinkle. Each kind was 
fashioned into round or oval beads, about a quarter 
of an inch long, which were perforated and strung on 
a fibre of deer’s sinew, but latterly on linen thread, 
after that was discovered. The article was highly 
prized as an ornament, and as such constituted an 
object of traffic between the sea coast and interior 
tribes. It was worn in various ways, upon the cloth- 
ing and in the form of necklaces, bracelets, collars 
and belts; and when these strings were united, it 
formed the broad wampum belts, by which solemn 
public transactions were confirmed. As a substitute 
for gold and silver coin, its price was fixed by law, 
though its value was subject to variations, according 
to time and place. Three purple beads, or six white 
ones, were equal to a stiver with the Dutch, or a penny 
with the English, each equal to two cents United 
States currency. The price of a string six feet long, 
denominated a fathom of wampum, ruled at five shil- 
lings in New England, and was known to reach as 
high as four guilders in New Netherland. 

Previous to the advent of the Europeans wampum 
was made largely of small pieces of wood of equal 
size, stained black or white. Its manufacture from 
shells was very difficult, and although much time was 
spent in finishing it, it presented a very clumsy 
appearance, owing to the want of proper tools. The 
Dutch introduced the lathe in its manufacture, pol- 
ished and perforated it with exactness, and by sup- 
plying an article far superior to that previously in use, 
soon had the monoply of the trade, which they found 
very advantageous. The principal place of manufac- 
ture was Hackensack, N. J., and the principal deposit 








of sea shells, Long Island. Imitations in glass and 
porcelain soon became abundant. 

The most important use to which wampum was 
applied, however, was in confirming compacts and 
treaties between nations, both Indian and European, 
for which purpose it took the place of feathers, which 
had been previously employed. Every speech and 
principal part of a speech was made valid by a string 
or belt of wampum, the value of which was deter- 
mined by the gravity of the subject under considera- 
tion. ‘The color of the wampum was of no less im- 
portance than its other qualities, as it had an imme- 
diate reference to the things which it was meant to 
confirm ; thus a black belt implied a warning against 
evil, or an earnest reproof, and if it was marked with 
red and had the added figure of a hatchet of white 
wampum in the center, it signified war. Black or 
purple always signified something grave, if not of 
doubtful import; while white was the symbol of 
peace. It was necessary that the answer given to a 
speech be confirmed by strings and belts of the same 
size and number as those received. The Indian 
women dexterously wove these strings into belts of 
wampum, and skillfully wrought into them elaborate 
and significant devices, suggestive of the substance 
of the compact or speech, and designed as aids to 
memory. These strings and belts of wampum be- 
came the national records, and one or more old men 
were charged with their safe keeping and interpreta- 
tion. At certain seasons the Indians met to study 
their meaning, and as it was customary to admit to 
these assemblies the young men of the nation who 
were related to the chiefs, a knowledge of these docu- 
ments was thus transmitted to posterity. The figures 
on wampum belts were, for the most part, simply 
mnemonic ; so also were those carved on wooden 
tablets, or painted on bark and skin, to preserve in 
memory the songs of war, hunting or magic. The 
Hurons had, however, in common with other tribes, 
a system of rude pictures and. arbitrary signs, by 
which they could convey to each other, with tolerable 
precision, information touching the ordinary subjects 
of Indian interest. 

The Indian standards of value were the hand or 
fathom of wampum, and the dexofas, or bags, which 
they themselves made for measuring and preserving 
corn. 

Hospitality among the Indians was proverbial, not 
only among their own race, but was extended also 
with the greatest freedom toward strangers. They 
regarded it as a sacred duty, from which no one was 
exempt. Whoever refused relief to any one, com- 
mitted a grievous offense, and not only made himself 
an object of detestation and abhorrence, but sub- 
jected himself to the liability of revenge from the 
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offended person. Loskiel relates a remarkable in- 
stance in which the war-like intent of a party of) two 
hundred Huron warriors, who had taken the war-path 
against the Delawares, were dissuaded from their 
purpose by the generous hospitality tendered them 
by the latter.* 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Ear ty DiscOvERIES—EUROPEAN COMPETITION IN THE 
WESTERN CONTINENT — FRENCH, ENGLISH AND 
DurcH SerrLeEMENTS AND CLAIMS—THE ENGLISH 
SUPERSEDE THE DutcH IN NEw NETHERLANDS— 
Iroquois and Earty CoLonis1s —-CHAMPLAIN’S 
INVASIONS OF 1609 AND 1615—LOCATION OF FORT 
ATTACKED BY CHAMPLAIN IN 1615—IROQUOIS MAKE 
PEACE WITH THE FRENCH—IROQUOIS CONQUESTS 
AND SUPREMACY. 


EFORE proceding to the consideration of the 

events immediately preceding the settlement of 
this portion of our country, it will be well to glance 
cursorily at the more salient of those earlier events 
which prepared the way for it. 

The first Europeans who visited America were the 
Scandinavians, who colonized Iceland in 875, Green- 
land in 983, and about the year tooo had discovered 
North America, as far south as the present State of 
Massachusetts, But it was not known to Southern 
Europe until the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
when it was accidently discovered while in quest of a 
westerly route to India and China. In 1492, Colum- 
bus, a Genoese, set out on a voyage of discovery under 
the patronage of the Spanish Government, and in that 
and the two succeeding years made his tropical dis- 
coveries. John Cabot discovered New Foundland 
and portions of the adjacent continent in 1497; and 
in 1500, the coast of Labrador and the entrance to 


* Both Colden and Greenhalgh bear testimony to their generosity. The 
former says :— 


“The Hospitality of these 7ndians [the Five Nations] is no less remarka- 
ble than their other Virtues ; as soon as any Stranger comes, they are sure to 
offer him Victuals. If there be several in Company, and come from afar, one 
of their best Houses is cleaned and given up for their Entertainment. ‘Their 
Complaisance, on these Occasions, goes even farther than Christian Civility 
allows of, as they have no other Rule tor it, than the furnishing their Guest 
with every Thing they thmk will be agreeable to him: for this Reason, some 
of their prettiest Girls are always ordered to wash themselves, and dress in 
their best Apparel, in Order to be presented to the Stranger for his Choice ; 
and the young Lady who has the Honor to be preferred on these Occasions, 

erforms all the Duties of a fond Wife, during the Stranger’s Stay. But this 
ast Piece of Hospitality is now eitner laid aside by the Afohaweés, or, at least, 
they never offer it to any Christian. This Nation indeed has laid aside many 
of its ancient customs, and so likewise havé the other Nations, with whom we 
are best acquainted ; and have adopted many of ours; so that it is not easy 
now to distinguish their original and genuine Manners from those which they 
have lately acquired; and tor this Reason it is that they now seldom offer 
b Seer to Persons of. eee a know that their Food and 
Sookery is not agreeable to our delicate Palates.”—//éstory of the Five 
Indian Nations of Canada. “ae 

Says Greenhalgh, in his notes of a journey westward from Albany, in the 
Summer of 1677 :— 


‘* Here [at Canagorah, a Seneca town,] ye Indyans were very desirous to 
see us ride our horses, wch wee did: they made great feasts and dancing, and 
invited us yt when all ye maidens were together, both wee and our Indyans 
might choose such as lyked us to ly with."—Doc. Hist., Vol. 1., p. 13. 








the Gulf of St. Lawrence, were explored by two 
Portuguese brothers named Cortereal. In 1508 the 
St. Lawrence was discovered by Aubert, and four 
years later, in 1512, Ponce de Leon discovered Florida. 
Magellan, a Portuguese, passed through the Straits 
which bear his name in 1519, and was the first to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe. In 1534, the St. Lawrence 
was explored by Jacques Cartier as far as Montreal. 
In 1539, Florida was explored by Fernando de Soto. 
Upper California was discovered in 1578, by an 
English navigator named Drake. ‘These data will be 
of service in aiding to a proper understanding of the 
relative importance of the events which subsequently 
transpired. 

Thus we see that within a decade from the time 
that Columbus discovered America the different mari- 
time powers of Europe were engaged in active com- 
petition for the prizes of the New World. Spain, 
actuated by the greed of gold and lust of conquest, 
conquered Mexico in 1521, seized upon the rich 
treasures of the Montezumas, and in 1540 carried 
her conquests into Peru. Stimulated by these suc- 
cesses, she took possession of Florida and that por- 
tion of the Northern Continent bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico, and in 1565, seventy-three years after 
Columbus’ discovery, and fifty-three years after Ponce 
de Leon’s discovery, planted the first Spanish colony 
in North America, at St. Augustine, Florida. 

While the Spaniards were pushing their territorial 
acquisitions in the South, the French, attracted by the 
rich prize of the New Foundland fisheries, had gained 
a foothold in the northern part of the continent. As 
early as the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
French, Basques, Bretons and Normans fished for cod 
along the entire coasts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and those in the vicinity, and traded for peltries. In 
1518, Baron Livy settled there. In 1524, King 
Francis I. of France sent thither Jean Verrazani, a 
distinguished Florentine mariner, on a voyage of 
exploration. He sailed along the coast twenty-one 
hundred miles in frail vessels, and returned safely to 
report his success to his sovereign. Ten years later, 
the same King sent thither Jacques Cartier (Quartier), 
a pilot of St. Malo, who made two yoyages, and 
ascended as far as Montreal, previously called 
Hochelaga, As he sailed up the broad expanse of 
waters on St. Lawrence Day (August 10, 1534,) he 
applied to the river the name of that illustrious saint 
whose virtues that day commemorates. In 1540, 
Cartier was sent back with Jean Francis de Robarval, 
a gentleman of Picardy, whom King Francis I. ap- 
pointed his Lieutenant-General over the new coun- 
tries of Canada, Hochelaga and Saguenay. In 1543, 
Robarval came the second time from France, in 
company with the pilot Jean Alphonse of Saintouge, 
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and they took possession of Cape Breton, At this 
time the settlement of Quebec was commenced. In 
1598, King Henry IV. of France conferred on the 
Marquis de la Roche, a Breton, the government of 
the territories of Canada and the adjacent countries ; 
and in 1603, he conferred his commission of Lieuten- 
ant-General in the territories of New France, Acadia 
(Nova Scotia,) Canada and other parts, on Sieur de 
Mons, a gentleman of Saintouge, who, in 1608, built 
a fort at Quebec, the government whereof he left to 
Sieur Champlain, the first discoverer of the Iroquois. 

The year previous, in 1607, the English Colonists 
made the first permanent settlement at Jamestown, 
Virginia, under the immediate supervision of that 
Englishman of heroic spirit and indomitable energy, 
Capt. John Smith. In 1620, the English planted a 
second colony on this western continent, at Plymouth 
Rock, which was destined to exert an important influ- 
ence in the affairs of this country. These two 
colonies were the successful rivals of all others of 
every nationality, in that competition for empire 
which has made their descendants the masters of 
North America. 

Henry Hudson, an intrepid English navigator, in 
the employ of the Dutch East India Company, 
moored his vessel, the Ha/f Moon, a mere yacht, in 
the waters of the river ‘which bears: his name, Sep- 
tember 3, 1609. He met and entertained the natives 
and was in turn entertained by them. He imparted 
to them a knowledge of the baneful effects of intoxi- 
cating liquor, and before his departure, became em- 
broiled with them, losing one of his men. But he 
returned to Europe and imparted the information he 
had gained, which led soon after to the establishment 
of a colony by the Dutch, by the name of New 
Netherlands, 

On the foregoing discoveries three European na- 
tions based claims to a part of the territory embraced 
in the State of New York. England, by reason of 
the discovery of Cabot, who sailed under letters patent 
from Henry VII, and on the 24th of June, 1497, struck 
the sterilé coast of Labrador, and on that made the 
following year by his son Sebastian, who explored the 
coast from New Foundland to Florida, claiming a ter- 
ritory eleven degrees in width and extending west- 
ward indefinitely ; France, by reason of the discov- 
eries of Verrazani, claimed a portion of the Atlantic 
coast ; and Holland, by reason of the discovery of 
Hudson, claimed the country from Cape Cod to the 
southern shore of Delaware Bay. 

The Dutch became the actual possessors of the 
country, and in 1614 they planted a fort on Man- 
hatten Island, and one at Albany the following year. 
Their establishment increased, andin 1621 the Dutch 
West India Company was formed, and took posses- 








sion of New Amsterdam by virtue of its charter in 
1622-3. For fifteen years the colonists lived on 
amicable terms with the Indians, but the harshness 
and cruelty of Wm. Kieft, who was commissioned 
Director-General in September, 1637, soon provoked 
the just resentment of the Indians, involving the col- 
onists in a war with the latter, which continued with 
slight interruptions during the remainder of the Dutch 
occupany, and jeopardized the very existence of the 
colony. 

On the 12th of March, 1664, Charles II., of En- 
gland, conveyed by patent to his brother James, Duke 
of York, all the country from the River St. Croix to 
the Kennebec, in Maine, also Nantucket, Martha’s 
Vineyard and Long Island, together with all the land 
from the west side of the Connecticut River to the 
east side of Delaware Bay. The Duke sent an 
English squadron, under Admiral Richard Nicolls, to 
secure the gift, and on the 8th of September following 
Gov. Stuyvesant capitulated, and the territory till then 
held by the Dutch, passed into the hands of the 
English, who changed the name of New Amsterdam 
to New York. ‘The victory was an easy one, for re- 
stricted in their rights, and desirous of enjoying the 
privileges and liberties accorded to the neighboring 
English colonists, the Dutch settlers refused to con- 
test the supremacy, and Stuyvesant, unsupported, was 
obliged, though reluctant, to resign. 

When the French first assumed a military domi- 
nance in Canada, they found the Iroquois at war with 
the Adirondacks, the latter of whom lived in Canada, 
in the vicinity of Quebec. ‘The French allied them- 
selves with the Canadian and Western Indians, and 
maintained friendly relations with them during the 
period of their supremacy in Canada. They espoused 
the cause of the Adirondacks against the Iroquois, 
with whom they were at sword’s-points during much 
of that period, and long after the Adirondacks had 
been exterminated by their inveterate enemies. 
Champlain, having raised the drooping spirits of the 
Adirondacks, by an exhibition of the wonderful effect 
produced by the French guns, armed them and joined 
them in an expedition against the Iroquois in 1609, 
and thus commenced that horrible series of barbari- 
ties, which continued for more than a century and a 
half, and from which the European colonists, both in 
Canada and New York, suffered beyond description. 

Champlain and his Indian allies met on the lake 
which bears his name a party of two hundred Iroquois, 
Both parties landed ; but the Iroquois, dismayed at the 
murderous effect of the strange weapons, retreated to 
their fastnesses in the wilderness, leaving the French 
to return to Canada, without, however, having accom- 
plished the object of their mission, which was to force 
the Iroquois to easy terms of peace, 
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This was the first meeting of the Iroquois with the 
whites, and the circumstances certainly were not such 
as to give a very fayorable opinion of them, nor soften 
the sayage nature so largely predominant in them. 

Emboldened by this success, Champlain, with a few 
Frenchmen, and four hundred Huron allies, renewed 
the attack on the Iroquois in 1615. ‘This event, there 
is good reason to believe, connects the history of 
Chenango County with one of the earliest, as well 
as most memorable events, in the history, both of the 
State and of the nation.* In view of this probability 
therefore, we deem a minute description of this expe- 
tition both warranted and pertinent. 

This expedition was directed against the stronghold 
of the Onondagas. Champlain proceeded to the 
Upper Waters of the Ottawa River; thence crossed 
over to Lake Nipissing, and having discovered Lake 
Huron, joined the natives of that name in the con- 
templated expedition, We will allow him to describe 
it in his own language :— 


“On the seventh of August I arrived at Cahiague,t 
where I was received with great joy and gratitude by 
all the Indians of the country. They had intelligence 
that a certain Nation of their allies, with whom the 
Iroquois were at war, and who resided three good 
days’ journey higher up (féws auf) than the Entou- 
honorons, wished to assist this expedition with five 
hundred good men, and enter into alliance and amity 
with us, having a great desire to see us, and that we 
should wage war altogether; and they testified their 
satisfaction at being acquainted with us; and I, in 
like manner, for having obtained this opportunity to 
satisfy the desire I had, of learning something about 
that country. That Nation is very warlike, according 
to the representation of the Attigonotans.t They are 
only three villages in the midst of more than twenty 

_ others against which they wage war, not being able to 
receive assistance from their friends, especially as 
they must pass through the Country of the Chouon- 
touarouon, which is very populous, or elsé go a great 
way round. 

“Having arrived at this village, it suited me to 
sojourn there whilst waiting until the warriors should 
come in from the circumjacent villages, then to leave 


* The precise location of the fort against which Champlain directed his efforts 
in 1615 has Jong been in controversy. . B. O’Callaghan, M. D., the able 
editor of The Documentary History of the State of New York, assigns to it 
the neighborhood of Canandaigua Lake ; while others locate it on the shore of 
Onondaga Lake. Gen. John S. Clark, of Auburn, a most excellent authority 
on Indian antiquity, madea recent and most critical examination of the locality, 
which discloses physical and other features so precisely corresponding with 
Champlain's description, as to make irresistible the conclusion, that the site 
is on the farm of Rufus H. Nichols, about three miles east of Perryville, near 
the Mile Strip four corners, which was, at that time, the home of the Onon- 
dagas, Gen. Clark says: ‘' That the east branch of the Limestone is the di- 
viding line absolutely between the historic and pre-historic town sites of the 
Onondagas; and that Champlain’s narrative contains internal evidence, in 
statements of fact, imquestiouably, that the fort-was within a few miles at least, 
and south of Oneida Lake.” 

7 Stated to be in 441-2 degrees north latitude; probably between Lake 
Simeoe and the Georgian Bay of Lake Huron, which was at that time the 
Huron country: 

#One of the five confederated tribes of the Wyandot, or Huron Nation: 
it was composed of twelve villages, and gave its name to Lake Huron, which 
was called, at the time of its discovery by Champlain, Lake Attigonotan. 





it as soon as possible. During this interval it was a 
continual series of feasting and dancing, through joy 
for seeing us so determined to assist them in their 
war, and as a guarantee already of victory. 

“On the assembling of the major part of our 
forces, we set out from the village on the first day of 
September, and passed along the border of a very 
small lake, distant three leagues from the village, 
where they take great quantities of fish, which they 
preserve for winter. There ts another lake adjoining, 
26 leagues in circumference, descending into the 
smaller by a channel where a great catch of said fish 
is taken by means of a number of stakes, which 
almost close the passage, leaving only small openings, 
over which they place their nets to catch the fish. 
These two lakes disembogue into the Fresh Sea 
[Lake Huron.] We sojourned a while at this place 
to wait for the rest of our Indians, where, being all 
assembled with their arms, meal and necessaries, con- 
sultation was had for the selection of some of the 
most resolute men of the troop to carry advice of our 
departure to those who were to assist and join us with 
five hundred men, in order that we may meet at the 
same time, before the enemy’s fort. This deliberation 
adopted, they dispatched two canoes, with twelve of 
the most robust Indians, and one of our interpreters, 
who requested of me to make the voyage. This I 
willingly permitted him, as he was so disposed, and 
would see the country by that means and acquire a 
knowledge of the people who inhabit it. The danger 
was not trifling, inasmuch as they had to pass through 
the midst of enemies. We-continued our route 
towards the enemy, and made five or six leagues 
through the Lakes, whence the savages carried the 
canoes about ten leagues over land and came to 
another Lake extending about six or seven leagues in 
length, and three in width. A river issues from this 
which discharges into the Great Lake of the Entou- 
honorons.* And having traversed this Lake, we 
passed a water fall, proceeding always down along the 
course of said river, about sixty-four leagues, which is 
the entrance of the said valley of the Entouhonorons, 
and passed by land five rapids (sau¢s,) some four or 
five leagues long, where there are several Lakes of 
pretty considerable extent ; the said river which flows — 
between them also abounds with good fish, and all 
this country is very fine and agreeable. In several 
places along the banks, the trees would seem to have 
been planted for ornament. All this country was 
formerly inhabited by Savages, who have since been 
constrained to abandon it, through fear of their ene- 
mies. Vines and nuts are in great quantities, and 
grapes come to maturity there, but they leave always 
a sharp sour taste, which proceeds from want of cul- 
tivation ; but those that have been cultivated in these 
parts are of pretty good flavour. 

* * * * * * * * 


““We continued along the border of the Lake of the 
Entouhonorons, always hunting * * *; being 
there, we crossed over at one of the extremities, ex- 
tending Eastward, which is the beginning (/’entree) 
of the river Saint Lawrence, in the parallel of forty- 
three degrees of Latitude. There are some beautiful 





* Lake Ontario, presumed to have been so called by the Hurons from the 
fact of their having to cross it to get to the Antonoronons, or Senecas, who 
lived on the south side of ir, 
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and very large Islands in this passage. We made 
about fourteen leagues to cross to the other side of 
the Lake, proceeding southward, towards the enemy's 
country. The Indian’s concealed all their canoes in 
the woods, near the bank. We travelled by land 
about four leagues over a sandy plain, where I observed 
a very pleasing and fine country, watered by numer- 
ous small streams, and two little rivers which empty 
into said Lake, and a number of ponds and _ prairies, 
where there was an infinite quantity of game, a great 
many vines and fine trees, vast number of chestnuts, 
the fruit of which was yet in the shell, It is quite 
small, but well flavored. 

“All the canoes being thus concealed, we left the 
bank of the Lake, which is 80 leagues long and 25 
wide. It is inhabited for the greater part by Savages, 
along the sides of the streams, and we ‘continued our 
journey overland some 25 to 30 leagues. In the 
course of four days we traversed a number of streams 
and one river issuing from a lake which empties into 
that of the Entouhonorons, This lake is 25 to 30 
leagues in circumference, with many beautiful Islands, 
and is the Iroquois fishing ground, fish being in abun- 
dance there. 

“The gth of October; Our Indians going out scout- 
ing, encountered eleven Savages whom they took 
prisoners, to-wit: four women, three boys, one girl 
and three men, who were going fishing, four leagues 
distant from the enemy’s fort. Now is to be noted 
that one of the chiefs seeing these prisoners, cut the 
finger off one of those poor women, as the commence- 
ment of their usual tortures, Whereupon I interfered, 
and censured the Iroquet Captain, representing to 
him that a Warrior, as he called himself, was not in 
the habit of acting cruelly towards women, who have 
no defense but their tears and who, by reason of their 
helplessness and feebleness, ought to be treated with 
humanity. That on the contrary this act would be 
supposed to proceed from a vile and brutal courage, 
and that if he committed any more of those cruelties, 
he would not encourage me to assist them, nor to favor 
their war. Whereupon he replied, that their enemies 
treated them in the same manner. But since such 
customs displeased me, he would not act so any more 
to women, but exclusively to men. 

“Next day, at three o’clock in the afternoon, we 
arrived before the enemy’s fort, where the savages had 
some skirmishes, the one against the other, though it 
was not our design to discover ourselves until the 
morrow. But the impatience of our savages would 
not brook this, as well through the desire they felt to 
see us fire on their enemies, as to liberate some of 
their men who had ventured too far. Then I advanced 
and presented myself, but with the few men I had; 
nevertheless I shewed them what they never saw nor 
heard before. For as soon as they saw us, and heard 
the reports of the Arquebuse, and the balls whistling 
about their ears, they retired promptly within their 
fort, carrying off their wounded and dead; and we 
retreated in like manner to our main body, with five 
or six of our wounded, one of whom died. 

“This being done, we retired within gunshot, be- 
yond the view of the enemy, contrary, however, to 
my advice, and to whatthey had promised me. Which 
moved me to make use of and express to them pretty 
rude and angry words, in order to incite them to their 





duty, foreseeing that if everything went according to 
their fantasy and council nothing but misfortune would 
result, to their ruin and destruction. Nevertheless, I 
failed not to send to them and propose means neces- 
sary to be used to overcome their enemies ; which 
was to construct a movable tower (cava/ier) of timber 
to overlook their pickets, whereupon I should post 
four or five of our Arquebusiers, who would fire over 
the palisade and galleries, which were well supplied 
with stones, and by this means the enemy who annoyed 
us from their galleries would be dislodged ; and in the 
meantime we should give orders for some boards to 
form a species of parapet to cover and protect our 
men from the arrows and stones. These things, 
namely the tower and parapets, could be moved by 
main force ; and one was made in such a way that 
water could not extinguish the fire to be applied to 
the front of the fort; and those on the tower would 
do their duty with some Arquebusiers posted there, 
and thus acting, we should so defend ourselves that 
they could not approach to extinguish the fire, that 
we should apply to their pickets. Approving this, 
they began next morning to construct and prepare 
said tower and parapets; and made such progress 
that these were finished in less than four hours. They 
were expecting the arrival this day of the five hundred 
men that had been promised, which was however 
doubtful; not being at the rendezvous as directed, and 
as they had promised, our savages were much afflicted. 
But seeing that they were numerous enough to capture 
the forts, and for my part, considering delay to be 
always prejudicial, at least in most cases, I urged them 
to attack said fort, representing that the enemy dis- 
covering their strength and the effect of our arms, 
which pierced what was arrow-proof, would barricade 
and shelter themselves, which, indeed, they did very 
well. For their village was inclosed with strong quad- 
tuple palisades of large timber, thirty feet high, mnter- 
locked the one with the other, with an interyal of not 
more than a foot between them, with galleries in the 
form of parapets, defended with double pieces of tim- 
ber, proof against our Arquebuses, and on one side 
they had a pond with a never-failing supply of water, 
from which proceeded a number of gutters which they 
had laid along the intermediate space, throwing the 
water without, and rendered it effectual inside for the 
purpose of extinguishing fire. 

“Such was their mode of fortification and defense, 
which was much stronger than the villages of the 
Attigouatans [Hurons] and others. 

“We advanced, then, to attack the village, causing 
our tower to be carried by two hundred of our 
strongest men. They placed it within a pike’s length 
in front, and I posted on it four Arquebusiers, well 
sheltered from any arrows and stones that might have 
been shot at them. Nevertheless, the enemy did not, 
for all that, cease discharging and throwing a great 
number of arrows and stones over their pickets. But 
the multitude of Arquebuse shots that were fired, con- 
strained them te vacate and abandon their galleries. 
But according as the tower was moved, instead of 
bringing the parapets as ordered, and that on which 
we were to have placed the fire, they abandoned them 
and commenced to yell against their enemies, shoot- 
ing arrows within the fort, which, in my opinion, did 
not do much execution. They are very excusable, 
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for they are not soldiers, and are, moreover, averse to 
discipline or correction, and do only what they like. 
Wherefore, one inconsiderately applied the fire to the 
wrong side of the fort, or to leeward, so that it pro- 
duced no effect. On the fire being kindled, the most 
of the savages began to set wood against the pickets, 
but in such small quantities, that they did not do much 
good. The disorder that supervened was in conse- 
quence so-great, that it was impossible to hear. In 
vain I cried to them and remonstrated as well as I 
was able against the imminent danger to which they 
exposed themselves by their stupidity. They heard 
nothing in consequence of the violent noise they 
made, Seeing that by shouting I was only splitting 
my skull, and that my remonstrances were in vain, 
and that this disorder was irremediable, | resolved to 
do what was in my power with my men, and fire on 
those we could discover or perceive. Yet, the enemy 
profited by our disorder. They went to the water 
and discharged it in such abundance that rivers, it 
may be said, spouted from their gutters, so that the 
fire was extinguished in less than no time, and they 
continued to pour arrows on us like hail. Those on 
the tower killed and wounded a great many. 

“This engagement lasted about three hours. Two 
of our chiefs and leaders were wounded ; to wit, one 
called Ochateguain; the other Orani, and about 
fifteen individuals besides. The rest, seeing their 
folks and some of their chiefs wounded, began to talk 
of retreating, without fighting any more, expecting 
the five hundred men, whose arrival was not far off ; 
and so they withdrew, having accomplished nothing 
save this disorderly splutter. However, the chiefs 
have no absolute control of their companions who 
‘follow their whim, and act their pleasure, which is the 
cause of their disorder and ruins all their affairs. In 
haying taken a resolution, any poor devil can make 
them violate it and change their plan. Thus, the one 
with the other, they effect nothing, as may be seen by 
this expedition. 

“Having received two wounds from arrows, one in 
the leg and the other in the knee, which sorely in- 
commoded me, we withdrew into our fort. Being all 
assembled there, I remonstrated with them several 
times on account of the disorder that had occurred. 
But all my talk was in vain; they said many of their 
men had been wounded and I also, and that it would 
be very inconvenient and fatiguing to carry them on 
the retreat; that there was no means of returning 
again to the enemy as I had proposed to them; but 
that they would willingly wait four days more for the 
five hundred men that were expected, on whose arrival 
they would renew the effort against the enemy, and 
execute what I had told them, better than they had 
already done, It was necessary to stop there to my 
great repret.. * *% * 

“Next day blew a very strong and violent wind 
which lasted two days, particularly favorable for setting 
the enemy’s fort in a blaze, which I strongly urged on 
them, But fearing a failure, and moreover represent- 
ing themselyes as wounded, they would not do any- 
thing, 

““We remained encamped until the 16th of the 
month. Several skirmishes occurred during that time 
between the enemy and our people, who became 
oftenest engaged with them rather by their imprudence 








than through want of courage; and I can assure you, 
that every time they made a charge, we were obliged 
to extricate them from the difficulty, not being able to 
help themselves, except by the help of our arquebuses 
which the enemy dreaded and greatly feared. For as 
soon as they perceived one of our Arquebusiers, they 
immediately retired, telling us by way of persuasion 
not to meddle with their fights, and that their enemies 
had very little courage to require our assistance; with 
many other such like discourses. : 

“* Seeing that the five hundred men were not coming, 
they proposed to depart and retreat at once, and be- 
gan to make certain litters to convey their wounded, 
who are put in them, tumbled in a heap, doubled and 
strapped in such a way that it is impossible to stir 
less than an infant in its swaddling clothes, not with- 
out considerable pain, as I can certify, having been 
carried several days on the back of one of our Indians, 
thus tied and bound, so that I lost all patience. As 
soon as I had strength to beag my weight, I got out 
of this prison, or to speak plainer out of hell. 

“The enemy pursued us about the distance of half 
a league, endeavoring to catch some of the rear guard, 
But their labor was in vain and they retired. 

All I remarked in these wars is, that they retreated 
in good order, placing all their wounded and old 
people in their center, they being in front, on the wings 
and in the rear, well armed and arranged in such wise 
according to order, until they are in a place of safety, 
without breaking their line. Their retreat was very 
tedious, being from 25 to 30 leagues, which greatly 
fatigued the wounded and those who carried them, 
though they relieved each other from time to time. 

“On the 18th of said month some snow fell which 
melted rapidly. It was accompanied by a strong wind 
that greatly annoyed us. Nevertheless we contrived 
to get to the border of the lake of the Entouhonorons 
and at the place where we had concealed our canoes 
which we found safe; for we feared lest the enemy 
might have broken them.”* 

This narrative of Champlain’s is accompanied by a 
diagram of the fort, which is in the form of a hexagon, 
situated on a slight elevation, in the angle of a stream, 
which is at once the inlet and outlet of a pond, which, 
with the stream, bounded three sides of the fort. The 
stream flowed into and out of the pond at points but 
a few rods apart. The situation is a peculiar one, 
and it is scarcely probable that another one could be 
found which so exactly corresponds with Champlain’s 
description. While writers differ as to the exact 
location of the fort, nearly all agree that Champlain’s 
last encampment before he attacked the fort was at 
or near the mouth of Chittenango Creek, for none 
other of the interior lakes meet the requirements of 
his description as to the presence of islands. Of the 
western lakes, Cayuga is the only one thus graced, 
and that has but a solitary one. Oneida is the only 
lake upon which he could have encamped that has 
islands. The locality indicated by Gen, Clark as the 
probable site of the fort has long been regarded an 
important one in connection with Indian antiquity, 
” * Documentary History of New Vork, Vol. IIT, p. 10. 
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and has yielded many rare and interesting relics, 
which are now in the government collection in the 
Smithsonian Institute. A large part of the area 
which bears evidence of having been inclosed within 
the well-defined outlines of the fortification, has been 
cultivated for years, but a part is covered by venerable 
forest trees of great size. The plow has disclosed 
many bits of crockery and broken stone implements, 
which have enriched many private cabinets; but, 
singularly, none of those articles so clearly referable 
to the Jesuit missions, and generally found in great 
abundance elsewhere, reward the searcher for antiqua- 
rian relics here. This fact is a strong confirmation of 
the correctness of Gen, Clark’s deductions, as it 
clearly proves the existence of the fortification ante- 
rior to the advent of the Jesuits.* In the undisturbed 
ground can be plainly seen marks left by the decay of 
the deeply-set palisades, and indentations, apparently 
where corn was cached. From the high points adja- 
cent, the eye commands a wide range of country of 
unusual beauty, and an alarm. fire on these command- 
ing heights would be seen from near Lake Ontario to 
the western peaks of the Adirondacks. A small pond, 
whose ancient water-mark was much higher than at 
present, is fed by a stream which enters and leaves it 
on the south, and a low, broad knoll lies between 
these streams, 

These coincidences are striking ones; but the ele- 
ments of correspondence are so peculiar as to make it 
scarcely possible that they are merely coincidences. 

These unprovoked attacks of Champlain on the 
Iroquois provoked hostilities which ended only with 
the extirpation of French domination in North 
America. Great must have been the chagrin of the 
proud and boastful French General to be compelled 
to retreat thus ingloriously before a “savage” horde, 
whom he confidently expected to overawe into sub- 
mission. But he was destined to still greater humilia- 
tion. 

The Iroquois, alarmed but not dismayed, now art- 
fully sued for peace. The French gladly listened to 
these overtures from an enemy from whom, in their 
weak state,{ they had so much to apprehend, and 
consented to a truce, imposing as the only condition 
that they might be allowed to send missionaries among 
them, hoping by this means to win them over to French 
allegiance. But the Iroquois held the Jesuit priests 





*The first Jesuit Mission in Canada was established in 1625, These 
learned, devout and faithful disciples of Loyola, the hero of Pampeluna, 
adopted as their own the rugged task of Christianizing New France, sup- 
planting the Franciscans (Peres Kecollets,) who were commissioned by royal 
decree, in 1615, missionaries in Canada, and who celebrated Mass in Quebec 
that year. 

+ We have been aided in these investigations by a contribution from the pen 
of Mr. L. W. Ledyard, of Cazenovia, to the Cazenovia Republican of March 
20, 1879. 

+The French admitted that if the Iroquois had known their weakness 
at that time, they might easily have destroyed the whole colony.—Colden. 





thus sent them, as hostages to compel the neutrality of 
the French, while they prepared to wage a deadly war 
against the Adirondacks * and Quatoghiest (Hurons,) 
the latter of whom they defeated in a dreadful battle 
fought within two leagues of Quebec. This defeat 
within sight of the French settlements, and the terri- 
ble loss inflicted on the Quatoghies, filled with terror 
the Indian allies of the French, who were then 
numerous, having been attracted to the locality of 
Quebec by reason of the profitable trade carried on 
with the French, who supplied them with many useful 
conveniences. Many of them fled, some to the north- 
ward, others to the southwest, beyond the reach, as they 
hoped and supposed, of their terrible enemies, but only 
to enjoy a temporary respite, for they were sought out 
by the vindictive Iroquois and murdered in detail. 
The Adirondacks, however, remained, and on them 
the Iroquois planned another raid. They had been 
supplied with fire-arms by the Dutch traders of Al- 
bany,{ and in 1646, they sent word to the Governor 
of Canada, (whom the Iroquois called Vonnendis,) 
that they intended to pay him a friendly visit during 
the winter. They set out with a thousand warriors § 
and reached the village of the Adirondacks at a time 
when the warriors of that nation were engaged in their 
annual hunt, They captured the women and children, 
and a party of ten set out in search of the absent war- 
riors. They fell in with Piskaret, a renowned Adiron- 
dack chief, who was returning alone. They knew his 
prowess from previous encounters with him and feared 
to openly attack him. ‘They therefore approached 
him in the attitude of friends, Piskaret being ignorant 
of the rupture of the treaty of peace concluded with 
his and other nations in 1645. After learning from 
him that the Adirondack warriors were divided into 
two bodies, and their whereabouts, one of the party 
treacherously ran him through with a sword, and re- 
turned with his head to their army. ‘They then di- 
vided their own forces, surprised and fell upon the 
unsuspecting Adirondacks, whom they almost exter- 
minated. Thus a once powerful people, whom Colden 
regarded as ‘‘the most warlike and polite” of all the In- 
dian nations of North America, were almost wiped out 
of existence by an enemy they had once despised. |j 





* This is the Iroquois’ name for the Algonquins. + Also called Wyandots. 

+The Report of the Board of Accounts of the New Netherlands in 1644, 
shows that fire-arms for fully 400 men, together with powder and lead, had been 
given to the Mohawks in exchange for furs, by the fur traders—ew Vork 
Colonial History. - 

§ Schoolcraft. 

Colden says the number was 1,000 to 1,200; while Parkman ascribes the 
raid to the Mohawks. He says all the fighting men of that nation set out 
before spring, (1647,) but that all but some 200 returned, complaining that the 
season was too severe. 

|| An enumeration of the Indian tribes connected with the Governmen: of 
Canada in 1736, shows that there were then twenty Algonquins settled with the 
Troquois of the Two Mountains, and adds, ** This is all that remains of a natioa 
the most warlike, most polished and most attached to the French.’?-—Doe. 
Hist. N.Y. 
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While the Mohawks were engaged in their work of 
death and devastation in the locality of the French set- 
tlements, the Senecas and others of the western na- 
tions of the Iroquois league were carrying out a sim- 
ilar programme with regard to the Hurons and other 
western nations. The war between the Hurons and 
Iroquois dates back previous to the time when the 
whites gained a knowledge of them, and was kept up 
in a desultory manner, with varying success, till 1650, 
when a series of decisive battles were fought, resulting 
in the complete success of the Iroquois and the almost 
utter destruction of the Hurons, The small remnant 
of them forsook the once populous villages near the 
lake which bears their name, and took refuge under 
the French guns at Quebec. They established a col- 
ony on the Isle of Orleans, But even there they were 
not safe from the inroads of their old enemies, for in 
1656, the Iroquois made a descent upon them and 
carried off a large number of captives, under the very 
cannon of Quebec; the French not daring to fire upon 
the invaders, lest they should revenge themselves on 
the Jesuits who were then in their country. This 
calamity was followed four years later by another, 
when the best of the Huron warriors, including their 
leader, the crafty and valient Etienne Avnaotaha, were 
slain, fighting side by side with the French, in the 
desperate conflict of the Long Sault. After various 
removals to and in the near locality of Quebec, they 
finally located at Indian Lorette, on the St. Charles, 
about a dozen miles from Quebec, where a remnant 
of them still remain. * 

The Tobacco nation, a division of the Huron family 
who, favored by their isolated position among the 
mountains, had held their ground longer than the rest, 
together with the Hurons who had sought refuge with 
them were pursued with like vehemence by the Iroquois, 
who destroyed the villages of the former in 1649, having 
eluded by strategy the warriors who, hearing of their 
approach, sallied forth to meet them. They returned 
from their bootless raid, without having met the Iro- 
quois, to find their villages in ashes, and their old men, 
women and children made captives. They sought 
safety in flight, and made their way to the Island of 
Michilimackenac, where they were joined by the Ot- 
tawas, who, with other Algonquins, had been driven 
by fear of the Iroquois from the western shore of Lake 
Huron and the banks of the River Ottawa. At 
Michilimackenac they were again attacked by the 
Iroquois, and after several years they again moved 


* The first missionaries arriving among the Hurons were of the order of the 
Recollets, in 1615. The Jesuits came to their aid in 1625. “he mission was 
interrupted from 1629 to 1632, by the English occupancy of Quebec ; and was 
resumed and maintained with signal heroism and success. In 1634, Jean de 
Brebeuf, with three of his colleagues, Gabriel Lalemant, Charles Garnier 
and Noel Chabanel, shared the cruel fate which befell their converts, at the 
hands of the savage conquerors. The mission was abandoned in 1650, when 
the red hands of the Iroquois fell so heavily upon its devoted followers. 











and took possession of the islands at the mouth of the 
Green Bay of Lake Michigan. Eyen there their old 
enemy did not leave them in peace ; whereupon they 
fortified themselves on the main land, and afterwards 
migrated southward and westward. This brought 
them in contact with the Illinois, an Algonquin people, 
then very numerous, but who, like many other tribes 
at that epoch, were doomed to a rapid diminution 
from wars with other savage nations, Continuing 
their migrations westward the Hurons and Ottawas 
reached the Mississippi, where they became involved 
with the Sioux, who drove them from their country, and 
ultimately, about 1671, compelled them to return to 
Michilimackenac, when they afterwards removed to 
Detroit and Sandusky, where they lived under the 
name of the Wyandots till within the present century, 
exerting a marked influence upon the surrounding 
Algonquins. They were active allies of the French in 
the war which ended in the reduction of Canada; and 
were the most formidable enemies of the English in 
the war under Pontiac. The United States at length 
removed them to reserves on the western frontier, 
where a remnant of them maystill be found. 

The Atticamegues, or nation of the White Fish, 
who lived far to the north of Three Rivers, thought 
themselves safe by reason of their remoteness and the 
difficult nature of the intervening country; buta party 
of Iroquois, marching on snow-shoes, a distance of 
twenty-one days’ journey to the northward of the St, 
Lawrence, fell upon one of their camps in the winter 
of 1651—2, and made*a general butchery of the in- 
mates.” 

Having dispersed the Hurons and their allies, the 
Iroquois next directed their attention to the Neutral 
Nation, (Attionandrons,) who were a numerous peo- 
ple, having twenty-eight towns, besides many small 
hamlets, occupying wide and fertile districts, forty 
leagues in length, on the north shore of Lake Erie.t 
Though maintaining a strict neutrality between their 
warring kindred, the Hurons and Iroquois, the deadly 
strife they waged with other tribes showed them to be 
abundantly ferocious. At the close of the fall of 
1650, the Iroquois assaulted and took one of the 
principal towns of the Neutrals, which was said at 
the time to have had more than sixteen hundred men, 
Early the following spring they took another town. 
The slaughter was prodigious, and the victors drove 
back troops of captives for slaughter or adoption. It 
was the death blow of the Neutrals, who abandoned 
their cornfields in the wildest terror, dispersed them- 
selves in the forests, where they died by thousands for 
want of food, which the forests could not yield for so 


* Parkman’s Fesuits. 

+ Their name was due to their neutrality in the war between the Hurons 
and the Iroquois proper. Lalemant estimated their population, in 1640, at 
12,000, in forty villages.—Parkman’s Fesuits. : 
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vast a multitude. From that time they have ceased 
to exist as a nation. 

During the two or three succeeding years the Iro- 
quois contented themselves with harrassing the French 
and Algonquins; but in 1653, each of the Five Na- 
tions made separate treaties of peace, and the col- 
onists and their red allies had an interval of rest. 
There was no rest, however, for the Iroquois.* The 
Eries, who occupied the country bordering on the 
south shore of Lake Erie, were the next to feel their 
avenging arm. That nation had made a treaty of 
peace with the Senecas, and in 1653 sent a deputa- 
tion of thirty of their principal men to confirm it. 
One of the latter killed a Seneca in a casual affray, 
and to avenge his death his countrymen murdered the 
thirty deputies. A war ensued, and in 1654 the Iro- 
quois, twelve hundred strong, invaded the country of 
the Eries, who, as the former approached, retired to 
the westward, till all were gathered in one body, 
when, fortifying themselves with palisades and felled 
trees, they awaited the onset. The Iroquois rushed 
to the assault, but were met with a shower of pois- 
oned arrows, which killed and wounded many and 
drove the rest back. ‘They renewed the attack with 
unabated ardor; this time carrying their bark canoes 
over their heads like huge shields, to protect them 
from the storm of arrows. These they planted up- 
right, and, mounting them by the cross-bars, scaled 
the barricade with such impetuous fury that the Eries 
were thrown into a panic, and by the frightful butch- 
ery which ensued were soon wiped out of existence as 
anation. But the Iroquois suffered so heavily that 
they were compelled to remain two months in the 
Eries’ country, to bury their dead and care for their 
wounded. 

Their worst and last formidable enemies, oftheir 
own race, the Andastes, who occupied the country to 
the south of them on and adjacent to the Susque- 
hanna, were yet to be subdued. They were inferior 
in numbers to either the Hurons, Neutrals or Eries, 
but they gave their assailants more trouble than all 
these united. There had long been a deadly enmity 
between the Andastes and Mohawks, the latter of 
whom seem at first to have borne the brunt of the 
Andastes’ war, and were so roughly handled by these 
stubborn adversaries between the years 1650 and 1660, 
“that they were reduced from the height of audacious 
* insolence to the depths of dejection.” 

Having disposed of their other adversaries, the re- 
maining four Iroquois nations took up the quarrel, 





*In May, 1653, an Onondaga orator, on a peace visit to Montreal, said, in 
a speech to the Governor, ‘Our young men will no more fight the French ; 
but they are too warlike to stay at home, and this summer we shall invade the 
country of the Eries, The earth trembles and quakes in that quarter; but 
here all remains calm.” Le Mercier, Relation, 1654-9.— Parkman's 
Fesuits. 

| Parkman. 


and fared scarcely better than the Mohawks. In the 
spring of 1662, eight hundred of their warriors in- 
vaded the Andastes’ country for the purpose of strik- 
ing a decisive blow ; but the Andastes, having received 


aid and counsel from neighboring Swedish colonists, * 


had surrounded their town with a double palisade, 
flanked by two bastions, on which several pieces of 
cannon were mounted. These formidable prepara- 
tions deterred them from making an assault. They 
therefore resorted to treachery, and on pretense of 
settling the terms of a peace, twenty-five of their 
warriors gained an entrance ; but here, too, they were 
foiled, for the Andastes, suspecting their motive, 
placed all of them on high scaffolds, and tortured 
them to death before the eyes of their countrymen, - 
who decamped in miserable discomfiture. The hope 
of the French colonies and their Indian allies now 
rested in the Andastes; but, singularly enough, while 
their interests depended so much on the success of 
that nation in the war with the Iroquois, they con- 
certed no measures to assist them.* The Andastes 
planned a counter stroke and carried the war into the 
country of the Senecas, who were by far the most 
numerous of the Iroquois nations, and this, too, when 
they were full of despondency at thé ravages of the 
small-pox. The Andastes war was continued with 
varying success, and without positive advantage to 
either till 1675, when they were overborne by the 
Senecas. Though subdued, they were not entirely 
destroyed, for a remnant of this valiant people con- 
tinued to exist, under the name of the Conestogas, 
for nearly a century, until 1763, when they were 
butchered by the white ruffians known as the “ Paxton 
Boys.” + 
Says Parkman :— 


“The bloody triumphs of the Iroquois were com- 
plete. They had ‘made a solitude and called it peace.’ 
All the surrounding nations of their own lineage were 
conquered and broken up, while neighboring Algon- 
quin tribes were suffered to exist only on condition of 
paying a yearly tribute of wampum. The confederacy 
remained a wedge thrust between the growing colonies 
of France and England. 

“But what was the state of the conquerors? Their 
triumphs had cost them dear._ As early as the year 


* Father Raffeix, the French missionary, wrote in 1662, ‘*God preserve 
the Andastes, who have only three hundred warriors, and bless their armies 
to humiliate the Iroquois, and preserve to us peace and our missions.” He 
adds elsewhere, ‘* None but they can curb the pride of the Iroquois.”’ 

The French were too eager to gain the good graces of the Iroquois to inter- 
fere in any quarrel in which they had only an indirect interest. Dec. 13, 
1665, a treaty of p2ace was concluded by Gov. de Tracy, between them and 
the four western nations of the Iroquois, and was ratified by the Mohawks 
July 12, 1666. The Oneidas protested at the time ‘*that their only object 
was to destroy the Algonquins and Hurons, their mortal enemies, protected by 
the French arms.’’— Mew Fork Colonial History. 

+ Gallatin locates the Andastes, called also the Guyandots, on the Alle- 
ghany River, and states that their principal town is supposed to have been 
near Pittsburgh. They have left their name to the Great and Little Guyan- 
dotte, two tributaries to the Ohio, in the south-west part of Virginia—Vew 
York Colonial History, Vol. LI. p. 125. 
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1660, a writer, evidently well-informed, reports that 
their entire force had been reduced to twenty-two 
hundred warriors, while of these not more than twelve 
hundred were of the true Iroquois stock. The rest 
was a medley of adopted prisoners,—Hurons, Neu- 
trals, Eries and Indians of various Algonquin tribes. 
Still their aggressive spirit was unsubdued. ‘These 
incorrigible warriors pushed their murderous raids to 
Hudson's Bay, Lake Superior, the Mississippi and the 
Tennessee ; they were the tyrants of all the inter- 
vening wilderness ; and they remained for more than 
half a century a terror and a scourge to the afflicted 
colonists of New France.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH RIVALRY—FRENCH AND ENG- 
LISH COLONIZATION COMPARED—EXPEDITION OF M. 
DE COURCELLES AGAINST THE MoHawks—M. DE 
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AGAIN AT WAR IN 1669—PEACE OF 1673—M. DE 
LA Barre’s EXPEDITION AGAINST THE SENECAS—M, 
DE NONVILLE’s EXPEDITION AGAINST THE SENECAS 
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TuSCARORAS ADMITTED TO IROQUOIS CONFEDERACY 
—FRENCH AND ENGLISH WAR OF 1744—1748— 
TREATY oF AIx-LA-CHAPELLE—WAR RENEWED IN 
1755—TReEAtY OF Parts—Pontiac’s CONSPIRACY 
—War OF THE REVOLUTION—SULLIVAN’S Ex- 
PEDITION—PRESENT STATUS OF [ROQUOIS. 


j Ren peaceful relations which subsisted between 
the Dutch colonists and the Iroquois were per- 
petuated by the English on their accession to the 
‘Dutch possessions in 1664; and, with immaterial ex- 
ceptions, the Iroquois remained the firm allies or 
friends of the English till the domination of the latter 
was broken by the triumph of the colonists in the war 
of the Revolution. But from the time the English 
supplanted the Dutch, the jealousy and strife which 
characterized the English and French intercourse in 
Europe were extended to this portion of the Western 
Continent. A sharp rivalry was maintained in the 
acquisition of térritory, and in the effort to gain an 
acknowledged supremacy over the Iroquois, of whose 
country Mr, Lauson, then Governor of New France, 











| 


took formal possession in 1656. The French dis- 
played the most enterprise in the extension of her do- 
minions ; while the English were most successful in 
gaining the allegiance of the Iroquois, though their 
dilatory movements in wars with the French often 
provoked sharp criticisms from their savage and im- 
petuous allies.* The French sent out parties in vari- 
ous directions, to the west, north-west and south-west, 
to explore new sections of country and take possession, 
which they did by erecting the King’s arms and draw- 
ing up proces-verbaux to serve as titles.| ‘They thus 
gained a useful knowledge of the country and its sav- 
age occupants, and enlarged the scope of their fur 
trade, which, together with the zeal of propagandism, 
were the vital forces operating in the colonization of 
New France. 

But the prosperity of the French colony was not 
commensurate with the zeal of the Jesuits or the en- 
terprise of the fur traders, as compared with that of 
the English colonies.| The reason is quite obvious. 
Those who composed the English colonies came with 
the intention of making this their home, and though 
immigration had virtually ceased, the natural increase 
had been great. The strong desire to escape perse- 
cution had given an impulse to Puritan colonization ; 
while, on the other hand, none but good Catholics, 
the favored class of France, were tolerated in Canada. 
These had no motive for exchanging the comforts of 
home and the smiles of fortune for a starving wilder- 
ness and the scalping-knives of the Iroquois. The 
Huguenots would have emigrated in swarms; but 
they were rigidly forbidden. Of the feeble popula- 
tion of the French colony, the best part were bound 
to perpetual chastity; while the fur-traders, and those 
in their service, rarely brought their wives to the wil- 
derness. ‘The fur-trader, moreover, is always the 
worst of colonists; since the increase of population, 
by diminishing the number of the fur-bearing animals, 
is adverse to his interest. But behind all this there 
was in the religious ideal of the rival colonies an in- 
fluence which alone would have gone far to produce 
the contrast in material growth.§ The Puritan looked 
for a substantial reward in this life; while the Jesuits, 
lightly esteeming life themselves, and looking wholly 
for reward in a future life, endeavored to inculcate 
the same idea in those with whom they came in con- 
tact. The interests of the French King were of far 





~ New York Colonial History. 

+M. ‘Talon, in a letter to the King bearing date of Noy. 10, 1670, com- 
plained ‘* that the Iroquois are in the habit of pulling down the arms and 
written placards, which are attached to trees at the places of which possession 
is taken, and of carrying them tothe English.” —Vew York Colonial History. 

The Jesuit, Gabriel Druilletes, evidently observed this disparity during 
his visit to Boston in 1650, In his ¥oxrnad of that year he notes, “that Bos- 
ton, meaning Massachusetts, could alone furnish 4,000 fighting men, and that 
the four united colonies could count 40,000 souls.”—Parkman’s Fesuits. 


§ Parkman's Fesuts, 
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less moment to them than those of their Heavenly 
King.* 

While the Iroquois were engaged in exterminating 
their kindred nations they kept up a desultory warfare 
with the French, broken by brief intervals of peace, 
when their interests or necessities demanded a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

In 1650, they had brought the French colonists to 
such extremity that the latter endeavored to gain the 
powerful support of New England. Massachusetts had 
expressed a desire for the establishment of a recipro- 
cal trade between her own and the French colonists, 
and it was thought this concession might be made the 
condition of securing her military aid in subduing the 
Mohawks. It was urged that as the Abenaquis, an 
Algonquin people, living on the Kenebec in the 
present State of Maine, were under the jurisdiction 
of the Plymouth colony, and had suffered from Mo- 
hawk inroads, it became the duty of that colony to 
protect them. Gabriel Druilletes, a Jesuit missionary, 
was deputed to make these representations to the 
Massachusetts Government, and proceeded to Boston 
for that purpose. Druilletes met with a cordial recep- 
tion, but received no encouragement with regard to 
the object of his mission, as it was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that the Puritans would see it for their interest 
to provoke a dangerous enemy in a people who had 
never molested them.t 

The French Government now resolved to put an 
end to the ruinous incursions of the Iroquois. In 
June, 1665, M. de Tracy was appointed Viceroy of 
the French possessions in America, and brought with 
him to Quebec four regiments of infantry. March 23, 





*M. de Dentonville, in a letter to Gov. Thos. Dongan, June 5, 1686, 
says of these faithful missionaries, their ‘‘zeal to preach the gospel leads 
them to ‘expose themselves to the brutalities and persecutions of the most 
ferocious tribes ;"’ and in a letter to the same gentleman, Aug. 22, 1687, adds, 
“I assure you there is not one who would not willingly be burnt alive were he 
assured that he could attract by his martyrdom all the Indians to the Chris- 
tian and Catholic faith.” 

Gov. M. de Frontenac had a less exalted opinion of the Jesuits. He thus 
expresses it in a letter to M. Colbert, Nov. 2, 1672: ‘I expressed forcibly 
to them my astonishment at seeing that, of all the Indians that are with them 
at Notre Dame de Foi, which is only a league and a half from Quebec, not 
one spoke French, though associating with us, and told them that they ought, 
in their missions, bethink themselves, when rendering the savages subjects of 
Jesus Christ, of making them subjects of the King also; that for that pur- 
pose it would be necessary to inspire them with a desire to learn our language, 
as the English taught them theirs; to endeavor to make them more sedentary 
and make them abandon a life so opposed to the spirit of Christianity, and 
that the true means to render them Christians was to make them become men. 
But whatever pretense they manifest they will not extend that language, and, 
to speak frankly to you, they think as much about the conversion of the 
Beaver as of souls; for the majority of their missions are pure mockeries, and 
I should not think they ought to be permitted to extend them further until we 
see some where a better formed church of those savages.—Paris Documents, 
New York Colonial History, 

tit is worthy of note that but three years before, the Massachusetts Legis- 
Jature had enacted that Jesuits entering the colony should be expelled, and if 
they returned, hanged. Exception was made, however, to those who came as 
ambassadors or the envoys of their government. With the unimportant 
exception of Isaac Jogues’ embassy to the Mohawks in 1646, it is the first oc- 
casion on which the Canadian Jesuits appeared in a character distinetly po- 
litical. 





1665, Daniel de Runy, Knight, Lord de Courcelles, 
was appointed Governor of Canada, and in September 
of that year arrived with a regiment, several families, 
and everything necessary for the establishment of a 
colony. January 9, 1666, M. de Courcelles, with 500 . 
men, set out on a most hazardous expedition to the © 
country of the Mohawks. The journey was under- 
taken in snow shoes. After a perilous march of thirty- 
five days, during which many of his men were frozen, 
he arrived within twenty leagues of their villages, when 
he learned from prisoners taken that the greater part 
of the Mohawks and Oneidas had gone to a distance 
to make war with the ‘Wampum Makers.” Deeming 
it “useless to push further forward an expedition which 
had all the effect intended by the terror it spread 
among all the tribes,” he retraced his steps, having 
‘killed several savages who from time to time made 
their appearance along the skirts of the forest for the 
purpose of skirmishing,” and lost a few of his own 
men, who were killed by the enemy.* 

This expedition, so bootless in material results, had 
the effect to induce the Iroquois to sue for peace. 
May 22, 1666, the Senecas sent ten ambassadors to 
Quebec, who represented “ that they had always been 
under the King’s protection since the French had dis- 
covered their country,” and demanded for themselves 
and the Onontaé nation, “that they be continued to 
be received in the number of his Majesty’s faithful 
subjects,” requesting that some Frenchmen be sent 
to settle with them, and “ Blackgowns” to preach the 
gospel among them and make them understand the 
God of the French, promising not only to prepare 
cabins, but to work at the construction of forts for 
them. This having been granted, the treaty was con- 
cluded May 25, 1666. July 7, 1666, the Oneidas 
sent ten ambassadors to Quebec on a like mission for 
themselves and the Mohawks, and ratified the pre- 
ceding treaty July r2, 1666.f 

Pending these negotiations the Mohawks committed 
an outrage ona portion of the garrison of Fort St. Anne, 
and M. de Tracy concluded that to ensure the suc- 
cess of the treaty it was necessary to render the Mo- 
hawks more tractable by force of arms. Accordingly 
in September, 1666, at the head of 600 troops and 
700 Indians, he made an incursion into the country 
of the Mohawks, who, with their usual sagacity, being 
unable to cope with so powerful an enemy, fled to the 
forests on their approach, and left them to exhaust 
themselves in a contest with privation and hardships 
in the wilderness, After destroying their villages, 
corn and other products, M. de ‘Tracy returned. 

Following this expedition, Oct. 13, 1666, the Iro- 
quois ambassadors of the Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca 





* Relation, 1665-6.—Daoc. Hist. of N.Y. 
+ New York Colonial History. 
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and Oneida nations repaired to Quebec to request a 
confirmation of the continuance of his Majesty’s pro- 
tection, which was granted by divers articles on sev- 
eral conditions, among others: that the Hurons and 
Algonquins inhabiting the north side of the River St. 
Lawrence, up from the Esquimaux and Bertiamites 
into the great lake of the Hurons, and north of Lake 
Ontario, should not be disquieted by the four Iroquois 
nations on any pretext whatsoever, his Majesty having 
taken them under his protection; and that on the 
contrary, the said Iroquois should assist them in all 
their necessities, whether in peace or war; that, 
agreeably to their urgent prayers, there should be 
granted them two “biackgowns,” one smith and a sur- 
geon; that the King, at their request, allow some 
French families to settle in their country ; that two of 
the principal Iroquois families should be sent from each 
of these four nations to Montreal, Three Rivers and 
Quebec ; that all hostilities should cease till the return 
of the ambassadors with the ratification of the present 
treaty ; that the Mohawks ( Guagenigronons,) having 
been informed of the establishment of the French on 
the River Richelieu, without sending ambassadors 
to demand peace, should be excluded from the pre- 
ceding treaty, his Majesty reserving unto himself 
the right to include them therein, should he 
deem it fitting so to do, whenever they sent to sue 
for peace and his protection. The Mohawks acqui- 
esced in the conditions of the treaty, but under 
circumstances which induced a belief in their lack of 
fidelity.* 

The following year (July 31, 1667,) was concluded 
the Peace of Breda, between Holland, England and 
France. By it Acadia (Nova Scotia,) was left to the 
French, and its boundary fixed, and the New Nether- 
lands to the English. In 1668, a treaty of peace was 
signed between France and Spain, whereby Louis 
XIV. surrendered his claims to the Spanish Nether- 
land, but was left in possession of much he had 
already conquered. A general peace now ensued; 
but it was of short duration, for in 1669 the French 
and Iroquois were again at war. The harvests of 
New France could not be gathered in safety, and 
much suffering and the greatest consternation pre- 
vailed among the French colonists. Many prepared 
to return to France. Louis de Brande, Count de 
Frontenac, was appointed Governor and Lieutenant- 
General of Canada April 6, 1672, and under his 





* New York Colonial History. 


M. Talon, who became Intendant of Canada May 10, 1665, wrote to Lord 
Colbert under date of August 25, 1667:—‘‘I should have wished, for the 
greater security of the colony, that they had transmitted to usa greater number 
of their families than they had left with us, according to the stipulations of the 
treaty concluded with all the nations, for I cannot divest myself of the idea 
that the Mohawks, who know not good faith, yielded considerably to existing 
circumstances, and to the war with the Mohegans (Zous,) from which they 
are suffering.”’—Jéid. 





efficient management confidence was restored and a 
treaty of peace again ratified in 1673.” 

In 1784, another rupture occurred between the 
French and Iroquois, the latter of whom, (the Sen- 
ecas,) “in that year pillaged seven hundred canoes 
belonging to Frenchmen, arrested the latter to the 
number of fourteen and detained them nine days, and 
attacked Fort St. Louis, which was successfully de- 
fended.t M. de la Barre, who was then Governor of 
New France, that year led an expedition against the 
Senecas to punish them for this outrage. But before 
he reached the Senecas’ country a rumor reached him 
that, in case of an attack, Col. Dongan, Governor of 
New York, had promised the Senecas “‘a reinforce- 
ment of four hundred horse and four hundred foot.” 
This so alarmed him that he decamped the next day. 
Sickness had made such inroads in his army “that it 
was with difficulty” he found a sufficient number “of 
persons in health to remove the sick to the canoes,” 
The only fruit of the expedition was a treaty made 
in the most indecent haste, with the Onondagas, 
Oneidas and Cayugas at La Famine. An expedition 
of such magnificent proportions, yet so barren of good 
results, brought censure upon M. de la Barre, and led 
to his supersedure the following year by the Marquis 
de Nonville, who was instructed to observe a strict 
neutrality. . 

De Nonville thoroughly examined the situation, and, 
having reached a conclusion, he wrote his royal mas- 
ter that the reputation of the French among the In- 
dians, whether friends or enemies, was absolutely de- 
stroyed, by the ill-starred expedition of la Barre, and 
that nothing but a successful war could avert a gen- 
eral rebellion, the ruin of the fur trade, and the ex- 
tirpation of the French. Louis responded with ad- 
ditional reénforcements, and not only approved the 
war, but advised that Iroquois prisoners be sent to 
him for service as galley-slaves. De Nonville therefore 
determined to divert the Iroquois from their inroads 
among the river Indians by giving them employment 
at home; and especially to overawe and punish the 
Senecas, Accordingly, in the summer of 1687, he 
invaded them with two thousand French and Indians. 
Having arrived at Irondequoit Bay, he constructed a 
palisade for the protection of his batteaux and canoes, 
which was finished on the morning of July rath. That 
day he set out for the Senecas’ villages, and on the 
13th met the enemy in ambush as he passed a dan- 
gerous defile. The Senecas gave way before the su- 
perior number of the enemy, and on the following 


* Count de Frontenac writes September 14, 1574:—‘‘In spite of the efforts of 
the Dutch to get the [roquois to make war on the French, the Iroquois came 
last year on solemn embassy to Montreal, brought eight children belonging to 
the principal families of their villages, and ratified the treaty made with them 
in 1673."—New York Colonial History. 

+ Memoir of M. de la Barre, Paris Doc. II., Doc. Hist., Vol. 14 p. tay. 

+ lbid. 
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day, when de Nonville moved his army towards their 
first village, he found it in ashes and the fort “ quite 
nigh” abandoned. ‘We had five or six men killed,” 
he says, ‘“‘on the spot, French and Indians, and 
about twenty wounded, among the first of whom was 
the Rev. Father Angleran.” The loss of the Senecas, 
as reported to him by a deserter, was forty-five killed, 
and over sixty “very severely wounded.” The suc- 
ceeding ten days were spent “at the four Seneca vil- 
lages,” which, he says, “must exceed 14 to 15 thous- 
and souls,” in destroying corn, “which was in such 
great abundance that the loss, including old corn 
which was in cache, which we burnt, and that which 
was standing, was computed according to the estimate 
afterwards made, at 400 thousand minots.* There 
was a vast quantity of hogs which were killed.” He 
did not pursue the enemy any further, but, regretting 
that sickness, the extreme fatigue, and the uneasiness 
of the savages, who began to disband, prevented his 
visiting other villages, he repaired to Niagara, and 
constructed a fort, in the angle of the lake, on the 
Seneca side of the river. He left a hundred men 
under the command of Sieur de Troyes to garrison it, 
provisioned it for eight months, and returned with his 
army. This fort was so closely besieged by the Iro- 
quois that nearly all the garrison perished by hunger. 

The Iroquois were alarmed at this bold incursion 
into the country of the strongest nation of their league, 
and applied to Governor Dongan of New York for 
protection, which was promised them. He advised 
them not to make peace with the French, and prom- 
ised them supplies of arms and ammunition, But 
de Nonville called a meeting of the chiefs of the Five 
Nations, at Montreal, for the purpose of arranging 
terms of peace, and they decided to send representa- 
tives for that purpose. 

In this year, 1687, the English colonists of New 
York resolved to avail themselves of the peace which 
then existed between the English and French, to 
attempt a participation in the fur trade of the upper 
lakes. They induced the Iroquois to liberate a num- 
ber of Wyandot or Huron captives to guide them 
through the lakes and open a trade with their people, 
who were then living at Michilimackinac. The party, 
which was led by Major McGregory, was intercepted 
by a large body of French, their whole party captured, 
and their goods distributed gratuitously among the 
Indians. ‘The lake Indians, who had favored the 
project, by reason of the high price and scarcity of 
goods, now became anxious to disabuse the French of 
the suspicions their action had engendered, and to 
prove their fidelity to them. To this end Adario, a 
celebrated chief of the Wyandots, shrewd and wily in 


* A minot is equal to three bushels. 
} Paris Document IT], Doc. Hist. Vol. I. p.237 





his plans, and firm and courageous in their execution, 
led a party of one hundred men against the Iroquois. 
Stopping at Fort Cadaraqui for intelligence which 
might guide him, the commandant informed him of 
the impending peace negotiations, that the Iroquois 
ambassadors were expected at Montreal in a few days, 
and advised him to return. But perceiving that if this 
peace was consummated, it would leave the Iroquois 
free to push their war against his nation, Adario re- 
solved to prevent it, and waylaid, surprised and killed 
or captured the Iroquois embassy, with the forty 
young warriors who guarded them. By dissembling 
he fully impressed his captives with the belief that the 
treachery, of which he was made the unwitting instru- 
ment, was instigated by de Nonville. With well-simu- 
lated indignation he looked steadfastly on the pris- 
oners, among whom was Dekanefora, the head chief 
of the Onondagas, and said: ‘Go, my brothers, I 
untie your bonds, and send you home again, although 
our nations be at war. The French Governor has 
made me commit so black an action, that I shall 
never be easy after it, until the Five Nations have 
taken full revenge.” He then dismissed them, with 
presents of arms, powder and balls, keeping but a 
single man, an adopted Shawnee, to supply the place 
of the only man he had lost in the engagement.* 

The Iroquois were deeply incensed and burned to 
revenge the base treachery. ‘They refused to listen 
to a message sent by de Nonville disclaiming any par- 
ticipation in the act of perfidy. On the 26th of July, 
1688, twelve hundred: Iroquois warriors landed, with 
the stealth and deadly purpose of enraged tigers, on 
the upper end of the island of Montreal, and pur- 
sued their murderous work without anything to im- 
pede them. They burned houses, sacked plantations 
and massacred men, women and children of the French 
inhabitants, and retired with twenty-six prisoners, most 
of whom were burnt alive. In October following they 
visited the lower part of the Island with as deadly a 
scourge as they had previously done the upper. 

These incursions were incalculably disastrous to 
the French interests in Canada, and reduced the col- 
onists to the most abject despondency. Their minds 
were filled with the fear of foreboding ills. They 
burned the two barks they had on Cadaraqui (On- 
tario,) Lake and abandoned the fort at Cadaraqui. 
They designed to blow up the fort, and lighted a 
match for that purpose ; but in their fright and haste 
they did not wait to see that it took effect. The Iro- 
quois, hearing of the destruction of the fort, took 
possession of it. The match the French had lighted 
went out without igniting the train. They found 
twenty-eight barrels of powder, besides various other 
stores. 


* Colden. 
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These disasters to the French soon spread among 
their Indian allies, already disgusted with la Barre’s 
miserable failure, and whose confidence the question- 
able success of de Nonville had not restored. The 
French influence over them was greatly lessened, 
while their dread of the Iroquois -was immeasurably 
increased. Many sought an alliance with the English, 
with whom this misfortune to the French enabled 
them to open a trade; and they would have murdered 
. the whole French colony to placate the Iroquois, 
“and would certainly have done it,” says Colden, 
“had not the Sieur Perot, with wonderful sagacity and 
eminent hazard to his own person, diverted them.” 

The French colony was in a most pitiable condi- 
tion, for while the larger proportion of the men had 
been engaged in the expedition against the Senecas, 
in trading with the western Indians, and in making 
new discoveries and settlements, tillage had been neg- 
lected. Several thousand of the inhabitants had been 
killed. The continual incursions of small parties of 
the Iroquois made it hazardous to go outside the 
forts ; they were liable at any moment to sacrifice 
their scalps to a lurking savage, to have the torch ap- 
plied to their cabins, and the tomahawk fall upon the 
defenseless heads of their wives and children. Their 
crops were sown in constant fear, and were often de- 
stroyed before they could be gathered, To add to 
the horrors of their situation, famine was rapidly 
decimating those who had es¢aped the hatchet of the 
revengeful Iroquois, and threatened to put a misera- 
ble end to their existence. 

But this deplorable condition was destined to a 
favorable and most unexpected change, toward which 
the bitter animosities and divided counsels of the 
English colonies, growing out of the revolution in 
England at this time, which resulted in the accession 
of the Prince of Orange to the throne, contributed in 
no small measure. The Count de Frontenac, whose 
previous management of the colony had been emi- 
nently wise and satisfactory, was again appointed 
Governor, May 21, 1689, and though he had arrived 
at an age when most men prefer a retired life to the 
onerous burdens of State, He entered upon his duties 
with such energy and manifest wisdom as to revive 
the flagging spirits of the colonists, notwithstanding 
the impending danger of a war with the English col- 
onies, which soon ensued. He arrived on the second 
of October, 1689, and at once commenced an effort 
to negotiate a peace with the Iroquois, having learned 
by sad experience that they could not hope to gain by 
the continuance of war with them. He was the more 
anxious to effect a peace with them, as they then had 
a war on their hands with the English, which was de- 
clared that year, Failing in this he hoped to terrify 
them into neutrality, and for this purpose, and to 








lessen the influence of the English with them, he fitted 
out three expeditions that winter, one against New 
York, another against Connecticut, and a third against 
New England, It was a hazardous undertaking at 
that season of the year, but the desperate condition 
of the French colonists demanded heroic treatment. 

The first expedition was directed against Schenec- 
tady, which was sacked and burned, on the night of 
February 9, 1690, only two houses being spared, that 
of Major Sander, (Coudre,) from whom the French 
had received good treatment on a former occasion, 
and that of a widow, with six children, to which M. de 
Montigny, one of the leaders of the expedition, was 
carried when wounded. They spared the lives of 
some fifty to sixty old men, women and children, who 
escaped the first fury of the attack, and some twenty 
Mohawks, “in order to show them that it was the 
English and not they against whom the grudge was 
entertained.” The loss on this occasion in houses, 
cattle and grain, exceeded 400,000 livres.* ‘“ There 
were upwards of eighty well built and well furnished 
houses in the town.” They returned with thirty pris- 
oners, loaded with plunder, and with fifty good horses, 
only sixteen of which reached Montreal, the rest hay- 
ing been killed on the road for food. They lost one 
Indian and one Frenchman in the attack on the town, 
and nineteen on the return march.t 

This disaster at Schenectady so disheartened the 
people of Albany, that they resolved to abandon the 
place and retire to New York. Many were packing up 
for that purpose, when a delegation of Mohawks, who 
had come to condole with them on the loss, on hear- 
ing of their design, reproached them and urged them 
to a courageous defense of their homes. This passage 
in our colonial history is filled with humiliating reflec- 
tions, when we contrast the supineness of the English 
colonists, arising from the bitter dissensions incident 
to the governmental changes which the recent reyolu- 
tion wrought, with the magnificent energies exerted 
by the French colonists under the energizing influence 
of the sagacious Frontenac. Our admiration is not 
less challenged by the heroic conduct of the Iroquois, 
who, notwithstanding French intrigues and Jesuitical 
influence, combined with an exasperating English 
apathy, which appeared willing to sacrifice these sav- 
age, but noble allies, kept firmly to their early alle- 
giance. 

Count de Frontenac, encouraged by the answer 
made to his former message, renewed his efforts to 
bring about a peace with the Iroquois; but they com- 
pelled his ambassadors to run the gauntlet and then 
delivered them over as prisoners to the English. 





*A French coin, now superseded by the franc, equal to 18 1-2 cents. 

+ Paris Document IV. Doc. Hist. Vol. 1., p. 297. 

The English account places the number killed at 60, and the number taken 
prisoners, 27, including several negroes. —/#id, 
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Foiled in this he endeavored to prevent the peace 
which the Iroquois were on the point of making with 
the Ufawawas and Quatoghies. The Troquois con- 
tinued to harrass the French in small bodies and kept 
them in constant alarm. 

In the summer of 1691, New York and New Eng- 
land concerted an attack by a combined land and 
naval force. ‘The former, under command of Major 
Peter Schuyler, was directed against Montreal; and 
the latter, consisting of thirty sail, under command of 
Sir William Phips, against Quebec. Both failed of 
the ultimate object for which they set out; though 
Schuyler inflicted a heavy loss upon the enemy, killing 
three hundred, which exceeded his entire command,* 
having seventeen killed and eleven wounded of his 
own forces. But finding the enemy vastly more 
numerous than he expected he was obliged to retire. 
The nayal attack was illy directed and proved an igno- 
ble failure. It was likewise attended with considera- 
ble loss, both in men and material, without inflicting 
much damage on the enemy, who, with ordinary 
promptness and prudence, might have been routed. 
The Iroquois, however, continued their stealthy raids, 
which were more dreaded and really more destructive 
to the French interests than the more imposing efforts 
of their English allies. The French were prevented 
from tilling the ground, or of reaping the fruit of 
what they had sown or planted, and a famine ensued, 
“the poor inhabitants,” says Colden, being “forced to 
feed the soldiers gratis, while their own children wanted 
bread.” ‘The French fur trade was also stopped by 
the Iroquois, who took possession of the passes be- 
tween them and their allies, the western Indians, and 
intercepted the traders and others passing over those 
routes. 

Count de Frontenac was pierced to the-heart by 
his inability to revenge these terrible incursions of 
~ the Five Nations. His desperation drove him to the 
commission of an act which must have been as re- 
volting to him in his normal condition as it was bar- 
barous. He condemned two Iroquois prisoners to be 
burnt publicly alive, and would not be dissuaded from 
executing the sentence. One of them, however, 
killed himself with a knife which was thrown into his 
prison by ‘‘some charitable person.” The Hon. Cad- 
wallader Colden thus describes the execution of the 
other, who was taken to the place designated, by the 
Christian Indians of Loretto, ‘to which he walked, 
seemingly with as much indifference as ever martyr 
did to the stake; ”— 


“While they were torturing him, he continued singing 
that he was a warrior brave and without fear; that 
the most cruel death could not shake his courage ; 
that the most cruel torment should not draw an inde- 
cent expression from him; that his comrade was a 

* Colden. 
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coward, a scandal to the Five Nations, who had killed 
himself for fear of pain; that he had the comfort to 
reflect that he had made many Frenchmen suffer as 
he did now. He fully verified his words, for the most 
violent torment could not force the least complaint 
from him, though his executioners tried their utmost 
skill to doso. ‘They first broiled his feet between two 
red hot stones, then they put his fingers into red hot 
pipes, and though he had his arms at liberty, he would 
not pull his fingers out ; they cut his joints, and tak- 
ing hold of the sinews, twisted them round small bars 
of iron. All this while he kept singing and recount- 
ing his own brave actions against the French. At last 
they flayed his scalp from his skull, and poured sca!d- 
ing hot sand upon it, at which time the Intendant’s 
Lady obtained leave of the Governor to have the 
coup de grace given.” 

June 6, 1692, the Iroquois entered into a formal 
treaty of alliance and friendship with Major Richard 
Ingoldesby, who assumed the Gubernatorial office of 
New York on the death of Colonel Henry Sloughter, 
July 23, 1691. The speech of Cheda, an Oneida 
sachem, on that occasion is a rare piece of pathetic 
eloquence. 

The French colonists, having been obliged to re- 
main so long upon the defensive, were becoming 
despondent, so that Count de Frontenac felt it impera- 
tive to undertake some bold enterprise to restore con- 
fidence. He therefore planned an expedition against 
the Mohawks, and as it was necessary to surprise 
them, it was undertaken in the winter, when it would 
be least expected. January 15, 1693, a force of six 
hundred to seven hundred French and Indians, under 


‘command of three captains of the regulars, started 


with snow-shoes from /a Prairie de Magdaleine, and 
after a long and perilous march through .the forests, 
surprised and captured three of the Mohawks’ castles, 
in only the latter and largest of which did they meet 
with any resistance. ‘They returned with about three 
hundred prisoners, and though pursued by a party of 
Albany militia and Mohawks to the number of about 
five hundred, hastily gathered and commanded by 
Major Peter Schuyler, and reduced to such extremity 
for want of food that they eat their shoes, they es- 
caped with the loss of eighty men killed and _thirty- 
three wounded. This successful raid greatly alarmed 
the English settlers and dispirited the Iroquois, who 
saw that surprises could be made by their enemies as 
well as themselves. The latter were now more in- 
clined to listen to the French proposals of peace, and 
having been the greater sufferers from the war, were 
quite anxious that it should cease. 

The years 1693-4 were spent in efforts to negotiate 
a peace between the French and the Iroquois, which 
the English endeavored to prevent. ‘The three inter- 
mediate nations, influenced by the Jesuits priests, 
were more inclined thereto than the Senecas and Mc- 
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hawks. The Senecas held the French in abhorrence, 
and were not so much influenced by the Jesuits ; 
while the Mohawks were the near neighbors of the 
English and much influenced by them in favor of con- 
tinuing the war, although they had been the greatest 
sufferers from it. The reason for listening to the 
French proposals for peace is thus indicated in the 
speech of Sadakanahtie, an Onondaga sachem, made 
in the council convened at Albany, May 4, 1694, by 
Colonel Fletcher :— 

“The only reason, to be plain with you,” continued 
he, “of our sending to make peace with the French. is 
the low condition to which we are reduced, while 
none of our neighbors send us the least assistance, so 
that the whole burden of the war lies on us alone. 
Our brethren of New England, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia, of their own account, 
thrust their arms into our chain; but since the war 
began we have received no assistance from them. 
We alone cannot continue the war against the French, 
by reason of the recruits they daily receive from the 
other side of the great lake. 

“Brother Cayenguirago,* speak from your heart, 
are you resolved to prosecute the war vigorously 
against the French, and are your neighbors of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and New 
England resolved to assist us? If it be so, we assure 
you, notwithstanding any treaty hitherto entered into, 
we will prosecute the war as hotly as ever. But if 
our neighbors will not assist, we must make peace, 
and we submit it to your consideration by giving this 
great belt fifteen deep.” f 

The same speaker, in reviewing the speech just 
alluded to, in the council held at Albany in August of 
that year, and composed of representatives, in addi- 
tion to New York, from New Jersey, Massachusetts 
Bay and Connecticut, added :— . 

“Our brother Cayenguirago's arms and ours are 
stiff and tired of holding fast the chain, [which bound 
them in mutual interests,] whilst our neighbors sit 
still and smoke at their ease. The fat is melted from 
our flesh, and fallen on our neighbors, who grow fat, 
while we grow lean ; they flourish while we decay. 

“This chain made us the envy of the French, and 
if all had held it as fast as Cayenguirago, it would 
have been a terror also. If we would all heartily join 
and take the hatchet in our hand, our common enemy 
would soon be destroyed, and we should forever after 
live in peace and ease. Do you but your parts, and 
thunder itself cannot break our chain.” 

Colonel Fletcher, being unable to give any assur- 
ance of a yigorous assistance, consented to their 
making a peace for themselves, provided they kept 
faithful in their chain with the English. They, how- 
ever, would not accept of any peace which did not 





* Cayenguirago, signifying a great swift arrow, is a name which was 
given by the Mohawks to Colonel Fletcher, in token of the promptness with 
which he hastened to their assistance, when their three castles were destroyed 
by the French in 1693. 

+ The importance attached by the Indians to any speech, or part of one, 
was indicated by the number of strings of wampum of which the belt was 
composed, usually five or six, j 








include their English allies; and, moreover, the 
French terms were inadmissible. They required 
that the English cease to trade with the Canadian 
Indians, or the other Indian allies of the French; 
that the French be permitted to rebuild and garrison 
the fort at Cadaraqui; and that their Indian allies 
should be included in the peace. ‘To these terms the 
Iroquois would not accede, and the negotiations 
ceased. 

Governor de Frontenac now resolved to coerce them 
to submission, and to that end made arrangements to 
attack the Mohawks with the whole force of Canada. 
But learning that the Mohawks had been advised of 
his intention by an escaped prisoner, and the prepara- 
tions that had been made to repel him, he changed 
his plan, and instead sent three hundred men to the 
neck of land between lakes Erie and Cadaraqui, the 
usual hunting place of the Iroquois, hoping to sur- 
prise them while carelessly hunting, and at the same 
time to observe the condition of Fort Cadaraqui, 
which was found in better condition than was ex- 
pected. In the summer of 1695, he sent a strong 
force to'repair and garrison the fort, which then took 
his name. This fort was of great advantage to the 
French from its proximity to the beaver hunting 
grounds of the Iroquois, thus enabling the garrison to 
make incursions on them when so engaged. It was 
also important to the French trade with the western 
Indians, as a place of deposit for supplies ; and not 
less so as a place of refuge in time of war with the 
Iroquois. The French also succeeded in putting a 
stop to the peace negotiations then progressing 
between the Iroquois and Dionondadies ; but in order 
to accomplish that end perpetrated an act of cruelty 
which, for fiendishness, parallels anything in the annals 
of Indian horrors. But notwithstanding the French 
opposition a treaty was concluded soon after covertly. 

The French Governor now began preparations on 
a large scale to make the Iroquois feel his resentment 
of their refusing his terms of peace. He assembled 
all the regular troops and militia of the colony, to- 
gether with the Indians adjacent to the French set- 
tlements and all the western Indians he could muster, 
to strike the Onondagas a deadly blow and extermi- 
nate them, ordering his troops to show no quarter. 
He embarked from the south end of the Island of 
Montreal, July 4, 1696, equipped with cannon, mor- 
tars, and every destructive military device known to 
the times, The Onondagas, informed by an escaped 
Seneca prisoner of the host of the enemy and the de- 
structive engines they used, burned their castle and 
bark cabins, and fled with their families to the forests, 
leaving nothing but their corn for this formidable 
army to expend its fury on. When Frontenac’s army 
reached the Onondaga village it was deserted by all 
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save one, an Indian sachem, about a hundred years 
old, who would not retire with the rest, but chose this 
time to end his days. Him they tortured to death; 
but he bore it with remarkable fortitude. Having de- 
stroyed the Onondaga’s corn, the Chevalier de Vaud- 
reuil was sent with a detachment of six or seven hun- 
dred men to destroy that of the Oneidas, which was 
done without resistance. The Jesuit Milet had lived 
for the most part with the Oneidas and had infused 
into them the most favorable sentiments towards the 
French, to whose terms of peace they had been most 
inclined to listen, ‘Thirty-five of them staid in their 
castle to make the French welcome; but the only favor 
they obtained was to be made prisoners and carried to 
Montreal. 

On the return of the French the Onondagas fol- 
lowed close upon their heels and found opportunities 
to revenge themselves in some measure by cutting off 
every canoe which happened to become detached from 
the main body. 

The only loss in men sustained by the Onondagas, 
in this by far the most formidable invasion of the 
Iroquois country, was the old sachem, who became a 
voluntary sacrifice to his country’s honor. It was, 
however, a great drain upon the feeble resources of 
the French colony. In it had embarked the great 
body of the agriculturists, and at a season of the year 
when their labors were required to cultivate and secure 
the crops. A famine ensued, producing great suffer- 
ing, aggravated by repeated inroads of small bodies of 
the Iroquois, who carried away many captives and 
much property, and kept the settlements in constant 
alarm till the treaty of Ryswick, concluded Septem- 
ber 12, 1697. A party of French undertook an ex- 
pedition against the settlements near Albany in the 
winter of 1696, but were met and routed by a party 
of Mohawk and Scahkock Indians. The commander 
and two others saved themselves byrunning to Albany ; 
the rest were either killed or perished in the woods, 
so that not one got back to Canada. 

The treaty of Ryswick, while it established peace 
between the English and French, left unsettled a 
question with regard to the Iroquois. The French, 
while they insisted on including their own Indian 
allies in the terms, were unwilling to include the Iro- 
quois, and made preparations to attack the latter 
with the whole force of Canada; but the English as 
strenuously insisted on extending the terms of the 
treaty to their allies, and Earl Belmont notified 
Count de Frontenac that he would resist an attack on 
the Iroquois with the whole force of his Government 
if necessary, This put an end to French threats, and 
the question of sovereignty over that nation was 
relegated to commissioners to be appointed pursuant 
to the treaty. But the question arose in another 








form, with regard to the exchange of prisoners. The 
French insisted on negotiating with the Iroquois ; 
but the English refused to yield, even by implication, 
the right of sovereignty which they claimed, and de- 
manded that the exchange be made through them. 
The Iroquois refused to negotiate independently of 
the English, and thus the French were obliged to 
yield the point.* 

Still the old rivalries between the French and 
English continued. The former, through the great 
influence of the Jesuit priests residing with the Iro- 
quois, had an advantage which the English did not 
possess. Large numbers of the Iroquois were in- 
duced to locate in Canada, where they were clothed 
and maintained by the French, instructed in the 
Roman Catholic faith, and taught to regard the Eng- 
lish as their enemies and the French as their best 
friends. So great had been this exodus, that, in 1700, 
Robert Livingston, the English Secretary of Indian 
Affairs, reported that ‘‘more than two-thirds of them 
had removed.” The success of this Jesuitic influence 
during the three years succeeding the treaty of Rys- 
wick must have been immense; for under date of 
August 13, 1698, the Earl of Belmont thus wrote to 
Count de Frontenac :— 


“To show you how little our Five Nations of In- 
dians regard your Jesuits and other missionaries, they 
have entreated me repeatedly to expel these gentlemen 
from among them, representing to me at the same 
time that they were overwhelmed and tormented by 
them against their will, and that they would wish to 
have some of our Protestant ministers among them, 
instead of your missionaries, in order to instruct them 
in the Christian religion * * * And you will 
do well to forbid your missionaries interfering any 
more with them, unless they desire to undergo the 
punishment provided by the laws of England, which, 
assuredly, I will cause to be executed every time they 
fall into our hands, the Indians having promised me 
to bring them as prisoners before me.” 


The English became thorougly alarmed at this alien- 
ation and adopted the most active measures to coun- 
teract it. For this purpose repeated councils were 
held with the Iroquois, their wants and grievances 
ascertained, and steps taken to supply the former and 
redress the latter. The fullest assurances were given 
that the English, who had always been their friends, 
would protect them; they were admonished that the 
French had always sought to destroy them, and that 
the Jesuit priests had filled their ears with false stories 
only to cheat them. They promised to build forts for 
their protection, supply them with arms, ammunition, 
clothing and necessary utensils, and send Protestant 
ministers to instruct them. 

At one of these councils, held August 11, 1700, at 
” * This question was not finally settled till the treaty of Utrecht, April 3 i, 


1713, by which the French surrendered all claims to the Five Nations, who 
were acknowledged to be subjects of Great Britain. 
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which each of the Five Nations was represented, they 
promised that “they would discredit the idle tales of 
the French, continue firm to the Crown of England, 
if it will protect them from its enemies, and were 
thankful for the promise of Protestant ministers,” and 
that, though the French had promised them Jesuit 
priests, they were determined to “stick to the religion 
of the King.” Ata succeeding conference held Au- 
gust 26, 1700, the Earl of Belmont advised them to 
seize all Jesuits and send them to Albany, promising 
to pay “too pieces of Eight for every Jesuit.” He 
added, ‘‘We have a law in the Province for the seiz- 
ing and securing of all Popish Priests and Jesuits and 
I would very gladly put that law into execution against 
those disturbers of mankind.” The Indians promised 
compliance with this advice, and to not allow them in 
their country. 

The proposition to send them Protestant ministers 
provoked the following note-worthy response from 
Sadakanahktie, whom we have previously quoted:— 

“God hath been pleased to create us, and the sun 
hath shined long upon us. We have lived many 
years in peace and union together, and we hope, by 
your instructions, to be taught to be good Christians 
and to die in the Christian faith, Let us, therefore, 
go hand in hand and support each other. We were 
here before you, and were a strong and numerous 
people, when you were but young and striplings, Yet 
we were kind and cherished you, and, therefore, when 
we propose any thing to you, if you cannot agree to 
do it, let us take counsel together that matters may 
be carried on smoothly, and that what we say may not 
be taken amiss. When we are to be instructed in the 
Protestant religion, pray let not such severity be used 
as the Jesuits do in Canada, who whip their proselytes 
with an iron chain, cut off the warrior ’shair, put them 
in prison, and when they commit any heinous sin the 
priest takes his opportunity when they are asleep and 
beats them severely. Now as a token of our willing- 
ness to be instructed in the Protestant religion, we 
give nine beaver skins.” 

Having thus happily established peace and good 
will, it was sought to give it permanency and prevent 
future alienation ; and to that end the Colonial As- 
sembly of New York, in 1700, enacted a stringent 
law imposing the penalty of hanging upon every Jesuit 
who voluntarily came into the Province. The En- 
glish were most assiduous in their efforts to keep 
bright the chain of friendship with their Indian allies, 
for on that depended the success of their trade with 
them and the security of their frontier settlements. 
Liberal presents were distributed to the chiefs, five of 
whom were taken to England to give them an idea of 
the splendor and power of the government that pro- 
tected them. But these attentions did not prevent 
the conclusion of a peace with the French in Sep- 
tember, 1700, and its ratification August 4, 1701 ;* 


*The anxiety of the Iroquois to secure an enduring peace with the French 
is explained by the immense losses they had sustained. The return made to 








notwithstanding they had previously, July 19, 1701, 
conveyed to Great Britain, through Lieut. Governor 
Naufair, their hunting grounds in which they had sub- 
dued the old inhabitants, lying “a thousand miles west 
of Niagara, all around the lakes,” in the following 
words :—“We do give up and render all that land 
where the Bevor Hunting is which we won in war eighty 
years agoe, to Coraghkoe, our Great King, and pray 
that he may be our Protector and Defender there.” 

The fulfillment of the promise to build forts in the 
country of the Iroquois was long deferred; though 
Col. Romer was sent to explore the Onondaga coun- 
try, which he did without finding a suitable location 
for a fort. October 11, 1711, Governor Robert 
Hunter contracted for the construction of two forts, 
one in the Mohawks’ and one in the Onondagas’ 
country ; each to be one hundred and fifty feet square, 
the curtains to be made of logs a foot square, laid 
one upon another and pinned together, to the height 
of twelve feet, with a block-house at each corner 
twenty-four feet square, two stories high, with double 
loop holes ; and a chapel twenty-four feet square in 
the center. They were to be finished by July 1, 
1713.* 

Peace, such as had not fallen upon the wilderness 
of the New World since the Europeans added their 
conflicting interests to the field of savage contests, 
prevailed at the opening of the eighteenth century ; 
for not only had the Europeans and their allies ceased 
to war, but the Indians themselves had buried the 
hatchet. It was of short duration, however; for with 
the succession of Anne to the English throne, on the 
death of King William in March, 1702, the war of 
the Spanish succession, or Queen Anne’s war, was 
inaugurated, and continued till the treaty of Utrecht, 
April 11, 1713. Although New England was ravaged 
with ruthless hand, New York scarcely knew its ex- 
istence ; notwithstanding the Province was put in a 
condition for defense. 

The success of the French in establishing them- 
selves among the northern and western Indians, 
annoyed the English of New York, who saw in em- 
broiling the peaceful tribes in war the only method of 
arresting more formidable alliances. By special efforts 
the Iroquois and other Indian tribes in the eastern 
part of the State were induced to join an expedition 
against Canada under General Nicholson, who sailed 





Gov. Fletcher in 1698 gives the strength and losses of the different nations as 











follows :— 

a Strength in 1689. In 1698. Losses. 
Mohawks, 270 110 160 
Oneidas, 180 Jo 110 
Onondagas, goo se 250 
Cayugas. 320 ' O 
Senecas, 1300 600 700 

Total, 2,570 1,230 1,340 


—New York Colonial History, Vol. IV... 337. London Doc, AY. 
* New Vork Colonial History, Vol. V., p. 281. 
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from Boston with seven veteran regiments in 1710, 
expecting to be joined under the walls of Quebec by 
the colonial forces of New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut, with their Indian allies. But the plan 
was frustrated by disasters to the fleet, which became 
enveloped in a fog, lost eight of the vessels of which 
it was composed, and eight hundred and eighty-four 
men drowned.* 

Not until after the treaty of Utrecht did the settle- 
ments in New York make much progress, owing to 
the massacres that in King William’s war were com- 
mitted by the French and their Indian allies on the 
outskirts of the settlements. At its conclusion, or 
soon after, settlements in the Mohawk country were 
begun. By that treaty the French engaged not to 
attack the Five Nations, who were acknowledged to 
be subjects of Great Britain, and a free trade with 
them was guaranteed to both England and France. 

The Iroquois, being thus debarred from continuing 
their predatory raids on the northern and western In- 
dians, extended their conquests in the south, and 
chastised their old enemies, the Flatheads, living in 
Carolina. While on this expedition they adopted into 
their confederacy the Tuscaroras, of North Carolina, 
one of the most powerful Indian nations of the south, 
who, in resisting the encroachments of the proprie- 
taries of Carolina, who assigned their lands to the 
German Palatines, were almost destroyed in their fort 
on the River Taw, March 26, 1713, having lost eight 
hundred in prisoners, who were sold as slaves to the 
allies of the English. They became the sixth nation 
of the Iroquois confederacy, which was afterwards de- 
nominated by the English the Six Nations. They 
were assigned territory west of and in close proximity 
to the Oneidas.t 

From 1744 to 1748 the French and English were 
again at war, which was concluded by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, April 30, 17 48,which virtually renewed 
the treaty of Utrecht. The contest had been for the 
possession of the Mississippi Valley, which the En- 
glish claimed asan extension of their coast discoveries 
and settlements, and the French by right of occu- 
pancy, as their forts extended from Canada to Louis- 
iana, and formed “a bow, of which the English col- 
onies were the string.” At this time the English col- 
onists numbered over a million, while the French had 
only about sixty thousand. This war, while it was 
without positive results to the principal contestants, 
was the turning point in the supremacy of the Iroquois, 
as well as in the ardor of their attachment to the En- 


*The wumber of Iroquois who joined this expedition was: Mohawks, 
155; Oneidas, 93; Onondagas, 99; Cayugas, 127; and Senecas, 182,— 
Col. Hist. 

+ In 173, their principal village was at Canaseraga, in the town of Sullivan, 
in Madison County. They had “several others about the Susquehanna,” 
and numbered 140.— Enumeration of Indian Tribes, by Sir William Johnson, 
Nov. 18, 1763, Col. Hist. 





glish.* The Iroquois could not be induced to engage 
in the strife until 1746, when the French and their 
allies became the aggressors; and they were chagrined 
at its sudden termination, as their losses were una- 
venged and they had compromitted themselves with 
their old enemies, the allies of the French, who, owing 
to French assiduity, had become numerous and dan- 
gerous. The war reopened the old controversy 
of [roquois supremacy in a more aggravated form. 
Five nations of the confederacy made peace with the 
French and subscribed their tokens to the declaration 
“that they had not ceded to any one their lands” and 
“ were not subjects of England,” f 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was very imperfect, 
as it left unsettled many important questions which 
must sooner or later demand adjustment. The con- 
test was renewed in 1755. The French, immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities, had entered upon the 
vigorous prosecution of a policy inaugurated by them 
as early as 1731, of connecting St. Lawrence with the 
Gulf of Mexico by a chain of forts, and by the end of 
1753, had a connected line of forts from Montreal to 
French Creek in Pennsylvania. ‘The completion of 
the fort on French Creek provoked the resentment of 
Virginia, and a force was sent out by that colony 
under Major George Washington, with instructions 
“to make prisoners, kill or destroy all avho interrupted 
the English settlements” in the invaded territory. The 
success was only temporary, for Washington was soon 
compelled to capitulate within the feeble breastworks 
of Fort Necessity. 

The early and sweeping successes of the French, allied 
to their interests the western Indians generally, and 
caused the Iroquois, now about equally divided in their 
numerical representation in New York and Canada, 
to falter in their fealty to the English Crown. The 
divisions in the ranks of the Iroquois increased as the 
war progressed, with results altogether favoring French 
interests. In April, 1757, the Senecas, Onondagas 
and Cayugas threw off the disguise of active friend- 
ship and made peace with Canada, saying, “our 
promise to remain firm to the English was given with 
the understanding that the war should be prosecuted 
vigorously.” Failing to secure their aid Johnson de- 
termined to make the best possible use of their-neu- 
trality. “As you have declared yourselves neutrals,” 
he said, ‘‘I shall expect you to act as neutrals and 
not permit either the French or their Indians to pass 
through your settlements to make war upon the 
English, and that you do not directly or indirectly 
give our enemies or their Indians information to our 
prejudice. Should you violate these rules of behavior, 
we shall look upon the covenant chain as absolutely 
broken between us.” This they promised to observe 


= * Ruttender, ; + Colonial History Vol. X. p. 187, 
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and they remained neutral till the summer of 1762, | 
when the Senecas, to the number of one thousand, 
lent their aid to the Pontiac conspiracy, continuing 
their hostility till April, 1764, when, to avoid immi- 
nent destruction, they sued for peace. 

The English colonies were wholly unprepared for 
the vigorous onslaught with which the French followed 
the overt act of Virginia; and being divided in their 





councils—lacking centralization—it required some 
time to collect themselves and interpose an effectual 
resistance.* Among the earliest measures concerted 
were four expeditions planned by General Edward 
Bullock, the first to effect the complete reduction of 
Noya Scotia, the second to recover the Ohio Valley, 
the third to expel the French from Fort Niagara and 
form a junction with the expedition to the Ohio, and 
the fourth to capture Crown Point. The latter was 
‘intrusted to Colonel Johnson, who was to have the 
militia of New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut 
and the warriors of the Six Nations. He convened 
the latter in council at Mount Johnson on the 21st of 
June, 1754, hoping to induce them to join the expe- 
dition; but with all the art he was master of he could 
obtain little else than excuses. Hendrik and his Mo- 
hawks, with here and there a warrior from the other 
nations, to the number of fifty, left Albany with him 
on the 8th of August. At the “carrying place” sorne 
two hundred warriors joined him, giving him, with the 
militia, a force of about thirty-five hundred men. The 
French, marching in about equal force to Oswego, 
were called back and sent, under Baron Dieskau, to 
the defense of Crown Point. Leaving the larger por- 
tion of his forces at that fort, Dieskau pushed on to 
attack Fort Edward, cut off Johnson’s retreat, and 
annihilate his army. Misled by his guides, he found 
himself on the road to Lake George and only four 
miles distant from Johnson’s encampment at Ticon- 
deroga. Leaving his position, Johnson detached one 
thousand men and two hundred Indians to bring on 
anengagement. ‘The opposing forces met on the 8th 
of September. Finding the French too powerful the 
English fell back to Ticonderoga; the French pursued 
and resumed the battle under the walls of Johnson’s 
position. After a severe engagement of four hours 
the French retreated. The losses on both sides were 
heavy, that of the English being one hundred and fifty 





* Hendrik, a Mohawk chief, reproached the colonies for their want of suc- 
cess and supineness, at a convention of delegates from the several colonies, 
{not all of which were represented, however,) held at Albany, June 14, 1754, 
‘**to consider a plan for a general union for mutual protection.” ** "Tis your 
fault, brethren,”* he said, ** that we are not strengthened by conquest; for we 
would have gone and taken Crown Point, but you hindered us. * * * In- 
stead of this you burnt your own fort at Saratoga, and ran away from it, which 
was a shame and ascandal to you. Look about your country, and see, you 
have no fortifications about you; 0, not even to this city. Look at the 
French; they are men; they are fortifying everywhere. But, we are ashamed 
to say it, you are all like women, bare and open without any fortifications.” 
—Col. Hist., Vol. VI, 2, 870. 
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—eight killed, including King Hendrik and thirty- 
eight of his warriors, ninety-two wounded and sixty- 
two missing; while that of the French was between 
three and four hundred, Johnson was wounded slight- 
ly, and Dieskau, mortally. The French retreat was 
unmolested; Crown Point was not reduced.* 

For the most part the remainder of the war was a 
prolonged and sanguinary contest with the savage 
allies of the French, which brought the war to the 
doors of the colonists and gave them ample work to 
defend theirhomes. The border settlements of Penn- 
sylvania were especially afflicted by this desolating 
scourge. In 1756, forts were built at Onawaroghhare,f 
(Oneida castle, in the town of Vernon,) and Onon- 
daga, and a block house at Canaseraga. The forts 
were similar in their construction, That at Oneida 
was one hundred and twenty feet square and built of 
sixteen feet logs, set four feet in the ground, It had 
two block houses at opposite corners, each twenty- 
four feet square below, and the upper part projected 
so as to enable its occupants to fire down upon an. 
enemy who might attempt to fire it. It was built by 
Capt. Marcus Perry. The block-house at Canaseraga 
was similar to thosein the angles of the fort at Oneida. 
The Tuscaroras had previously built a fort at Cana- 
seraga, and Colonel Johnson instructed Jacob Vroman, 
who was sent to build the block-house, to make such 
alterations in it as the sachems might desire. Ata 
council held at Onondaga June 19, 1756, permission 
was given Colonel Johnson to build afort or magazine 
at Oswego Falls, for the storage of provisions, but he 
was required to destroy it or give it up as soon as the 
difference between the French and English was set- 
tled. At that council an Onondaga sachem promised 
him the assistance of the Oneidas and Tuscaroras in 
building a road from the German Flats to Canagh- 
saragy, and of the Onondagas in building one from 
thence to Oswego. 

The war, which for many years threatened disaster 
to the English, finally resulted in their favor, and was 
concluded between the English and French, by the 
treaty of Paris in 1763, leaving England in possession 
of Canada and the territory west of the Mississippi. 
It was continued, however, with unabated fury two 
years longer by the Indians under Pontiac, king of 
the Ottawas, who in the summer of 1762, formed a 
league to drive the English from the country. 

Following the cessation of hostilities, territorial dis- 
putes arose between the various Indian tribes and 
the colonies, to adjust which Colonel Johnson in 176s, 
proposed the establishment of a line, which should be 
recognized alike by the Indians and the English as a 
boundary beyond which neither should pass. To this 





* Ruttenber. 
$ Colonial History. 


t Spelt ov Sauthier’s map Canewaroghare 
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the Indians assented; but its execution was delayed 
till the irritation of the Indians under the aggressions 
of European immigration, became threatening and 
alarming. ‘The Senecas, smarting under these aggres- 
sions and the humiliating treaty they had been forced 
to make, said by a large belt to the Lenapes and 
Shawanoes, in 1763: “Brethren, these lands are yours as 
well as ours ; God gave them to us to live upon, and be- 
fore the white people shall have them for nothing, we will 
sprinkle the leaves with blood, or die, every man in the 
attempt.” Finding that the matter could not longer 
be safely delayed, a conference was called at Fort 
Stanwix, and the treaty by which the boundary line 
was established was concluded November 5, 1768. 
This line, which was long known as the “ Property 
Line,” is indicated on a map accompanying the treaty.* 
This treaty was ratified by Sir Wm. Johnson in July, 
1770. 

But this action did not long suffice to preserve in- 
violate the Indian territory. The influx of new set- 
tlers and the avarice of traders led to encroachments 
which soon provoked complaints. At a congress of 
the Six Nations at Johnson Hall, in June and July, 
1774, a Seneca orator complained that the whites and 
traders encroached upon their territory, followed their 
people to their hunting grounds with goods and liquor, 
“when,” he says, “they not only impose on us at 
pleasure, but by the means of carrying these articles 
to our scattered people, obstruct our endeavors to col- 
lect them.” ‘We are sorry,” he added, ‘to observe 
to you that your people are as ungovernable, or rather 
more so, than ours.” 

At this congress the Six Nations acceded to a prop- 
osition made at the request of the Montauk Indians to 
locate the latter on their lands, and agreed to settle 
them dat Conawaroghere, which Lieutenant Johnson 
speaks of, Nov. 30, 1762, as being “a new village of 
the Oneidas.” The Montauk Indians were in a dis- 
tressed condition, being surrounded by the white peo- 
ple of Long Island, by whom “they were in a fair way 
of being dispossessed of all their lands.” 

The continued and alarming encroachments on the 
Indian domain prepared the way for hostility which 
"characterized the action not only of the Iroquois, but 
also the western Indians, against the colonists during 
the war of the Revolution, which soon followed. The 
Indians had adopted a settled and well-understood 
policy, involving resistance to further encroachments ; 
and the Iroquois, who had hitherto preserved a uni- 
form friendship towards the colonists, now, with the 


* This treaty recognized as Indian domain all the lands lying north and 
west of the Ohio and Alleghany rivers to Kittaning; thence in a direct line to 
the nearest fork of the west branch of the Susquehanna: thence following that 
stream through the Alleghanies, by the way of Burnett’s Hills and the East- 
ern branch of the Susquehanna and the Delaware into New York, toa line 
parallel with the Nonaderha, (Unadilla,) and thence north to Wood Creek, 
east of Oneida Lake.—Col. Hist, Vol. VIII, p. 135. 

















exception of the Oneidas, Tuscaroras and possibly a 
few others, opposed them. Eighteen hundred* of 
their warriors allied themselves with the British, and 
only two hundred and twenty, with the colonists, The 
atrocities of the former, under the leadership of the 
redoubtable Brant, who succeeded King Hendrik as 
chief of the Mohawks, will long be remembered by 
,both New York and Pennsylvania. 

The Six Nations at first resolved in council at On- 
ondaga to remain neutral, and were disposed to adhere 
to that determination; but while the efforts of the 
colonists had been to induce that conclusion, those of 
the mother country had been directed to securing 
them as their active allies. Joseph Brant, ( Z/ayen- 
danegea,) then a prominent and rising man in the Con- 
federacy, from his close affiliation with the Johnson 
family, was warmly attached to the interests of the 
mother country. He was sent to England, where he 
was feasted and toasted as his predecessors had been, 
and returning in the winter of 1776, he at once en- 
tered upon the work of organizing a force of Iroquois. 
In the spring of 1777 he appeared at Oquaga (Wind- 
sor, Broome county,) with a retinue of warriors; and 
in June he ascended the Susquehanna to Unadilla, 
where he demanded food for his warriors, who drove 
off a large number of cattle, sheep and swine, and’so 
impressed the inhabitants of the exposed settlements 
of that locality with their danger, that they retired to 
Cherry Valley. Some families in the vicinity fled to 
German Flats, and others to Kingston and Newburgh 
on the Hudson. 

For the purpose of obtaining positive information 
of the intention of the Indians, General Herkimer 
was instructed to effect an interview with Brant at 
Unadilla, which he did, and learned from the latter 
“that the Indians were in concert with the King, as 
their fathers had been; that the King’s belts were yet 
lodged with them, and they could not violate their 
pledge ;” and finally, that they had ‘made war on 
the white people when they were all united, and as 
they were now divided the Indians were not fright- 
ened.” A few days after this Brant withdrew his 
warriors from the Susquehanna and joined Sir John 
Johnson and Colonel John Butler, who had collected 
a body of Tories and refugees at Oswego, preparatory 
to a descent upon the Mohawk and Schoharie settle- 
ments. In August, 1777, this motley force, united to 
that of St. Leger, co-operating with Burgoyne, who 
recaptured Crown Point and Ticonderoga, which had 
been reduced by the colonists soon after hostilities 
commenced, attacked Fort Schuyler, to which they 
laid siege. During this siege the memorable and 





*Ruttenber says there were not more than eight hundred engaged at any 
time. 
Clinton says there were 1, 580. 
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sanguinary battle of Oriskany was fought, between a 
portion of these forces and a force of colonists, under 
General Herkimer, who were marching to the relief 
of the fort, and in which the heroic Herkimer fell. 
While this battle was in progress a sally was made 
from the fort, which was then commanded by Col. 
Gansevoort, resulting in the seizure of the camp of 
Sir John Johnson, who, with his Tory allies, were put 
to disgraceful flight, and the capture of twenty-one 
wagon loads of spoils, five British standards, the bag- 
gage and papers of Sir John, and the clothing of his 
Indian allies. 

After the battle, Brant took occasion to chastise 
the Oneidas for their neutrality, by destroying their 
upper and lower castles, wigwams and crops, and 
driving off their cattle; but the latter retaliated and 
visited destruction on the castles and plantations of 
the Mohawks, blotting out forever the seats of power 
which had once swayed the destinies of a mighty 
people. 

This siege was raised precipitately on the 22d, owing 
to a panic created by the appearance in the camp in 
breathless haste, of Hon Yost Schuyler, a nephew to 
Gen. Schuyler, who reported.that the Americans were 
approaching in numbers like the forest leaves, and 
that he himself had barely escaped with his life, in 
confirmation of which he directed attention to his 
coat, which bore the marks of several bullets.* The 
Indians, who had lost about seventy of their number 
in the battle of Oriskany, were thoroughly alarmed 
and fled in great haste to their boats on Oneida Lake, 
killing on the way thither many of their tory allies, 
and became, in their terror, wrote St. Leger, ‘more 
formidable than the enemy they had to expect.” 

Following these events was a long list of Indian and 
tory atrocities on the border settlements of New 
York and Pennsylvania, including the terrible massa- 
cres of Wyoming, Cherry Valley and Minnisink, 
which determined the action of congress which re- 
sulted in the successful expedition of General Sullivan, 
which was organized in the summer of 1779, to invade 
the country of the Senecas, which the tories and their 
allies made their rendez¥ous, and to put an end to 
this desolating border wariare. ‘To this end General 
Sullivan was instructed “to cut off their settlements, 
destroy their crops, and inflict upon them every other 
injury which time and circumstances would permit.” 

Anticipating a blow from this formidable enemy 





*Hon Yost Schuyler bad been captured and sentenced te be hung by Gen. 
Amold, who was marching to the relief of Gansevoort. But Major Brooks 
prevailed on Arnold to make use of Schuyler, a half-witted fellow, in a novel 
manner, He was promised his liberty if he would go to the Camp of St. 
Leger and give such an exaggerated account of the number of Arnold's army 
as would be likely (o create a panicin St. Leger’s Indian allies as would compel 
him to raise the siege ; and failing in this his brother, who was held as hos- 
tage was threatened with the death to which he had been condemned. Right 
well did he fulfill his, mission. 








upon the exposed western frontier, the Colonial Goy- 
ernment had contemplated an invasion of the Iroquois 
country in the early part of 1778, previous to the Wy- 
oming massacre. Had this measure been acted upon 
that calamity would have been avoided, but unfortv- 
nately other counsels prevailed and the project was 
deferred. In October of that year, the public mind 
having been aroused by that horrible intervening event, 
strenuous efforts were again made in this direction; 
but the season of active operations being far advanced, 
and circumstances rendering delay unavoidable, it was 
put off till 1779. 

General Sullivan’s army consisted of three divisions: 
one from New Jersey, under command of General 
Maxwell; another from New England, under com- 
mand of General Hand; and the third from New 
York, under command of General James Clinton. 
The New Jersey and New England divisions marched 
from Elizabeth, N. J., via Easton, thence to Wyoming 
and up the Susquehanna to Athens. These two 
divisions, under General Sullivan, left Wyoming July 
31, 1779, and moved up the east side of the river. 
They numbered thirty-five hundred men, In trans- 
porting the baggage and stores, one hundred and 
twenty boats and two thousand horses were employed. 
The boats were propelled up the stream by soldiers 
with setting-poles, and were guarded by troops. The 
provisions for the daily subsistence of the troops were 
carried by horses; which threaded the narrow path in 
single file, and formed a line about six miles in length, 
The Indians in considerable numbers had collected 
at Athens on the arrival of the army there, but awed 
and dismayed by its formidable appearance, they 
yielded their stronghold with only afew inconsiderable 
skirmishes. On the 22d of August, a few days after 
the arrival of Sullivan’s forces at Athens, they were 
augmented by those under Clinton, to the number of 
fifteen hundred, making a combined force of five 
thousand, fully armed and equipped and supplied with 
cannon. 

Clinton collected his forces at Canajoharie. He 
endeavored to induce the Oneidas and Tuscaroras to 
join the expedition ; and his efforts would doubtless 
have proved successful, as he at first supposed they 
were, but for an address, written in the Iroquois 
language, and sent them by General Haldimand, then 
Governor of Canada, which discouraged all but a few 
of the Oneidas from sharing in it. Bateaux to the 
number of two hundred and twenty, which had been 
constructed the previous winter and spring at Sche- 
nectady, were taken up the Mohawk to the place of 
rendezvous, and from thence transported by land to 
Otsego Lake, a distance of twenty miles. Each 
bateau was of such size that in its transit from the 
river to the lake, four strong horses were required to 
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draw it, and, when placed in the water, was capable 
of holding from ten to twelve soldiers. 

About the first of July, Clinton proceeded with his 
troops to the southern extremity of the lake, and there 
awaited orders from General Sullivan, He had pre- 
viously scourged the Mohawk country and destroyed 
every village, with a single “exception,* which was 
spared at the solicitation of homeless frontier settlers, 
who begged that they might occupy it until they could 
procure other shelter. The villages of the Oneidas 
and Tuscaroras were also spared. 

In the meantime he constructed a dam across the 
outlet, in order to make the passage of the river feasi- 
ble and rapid. He waited through the whole of July for 
orders from General Sullivan, who, immediately on 
his arrival at Athens, dispatched a force of eight 
hundred men under General Poor, to form a junction 
with Clinton and with him rejoin the main army at 
that place; but not until the 9th of August was the 
dam torn away and the flotilla committed to the bosom 
of the river thus suddenly swelled, which afforded a 
current not only sufficiently deep to float the bateaux, 
but at Oquaga and other places overflowed the river 
flats, and destroyed many fields of corn belonging to 
the Indians. The detachment of Sullivan’s forces met 
the troops under Clinton near the mouth of the Cho- 
conut, about thirty-five miles from Athens, and re- 
turned with them to that place. 

What emotions must have swelled the swarthy bo- 
soms of the Iroquois at the sight of this formidable 
hostile array, which portended to them the destruction 
of their loved homes and the breaking of the sceptre 
by which they had so long held the supremacy of this 
vast territory; and coming too in a dry season, on the 
bosom of a river, swelled much beyond its ordinary 
dimensions, can be better imagined than described. 
So much was it invested in mystery that little resist- 
ance was offered to the advancing foe. The Indians 
fled from their homes and cultivated fields, in many of 
which, it was remembered by those who participated 
in the expedition, corn was growing in abundance and 
zreat perfection, and cautiously watched their progress 
from the neighboring hills. 

After the junction between Sullivan’s and Clinton’s 
forces was effected the whole army proceeded up the 
Chemung River.t In the vicinity of Vezwtown,$ (El 





* The castle of the ** Praying Maquas,”’ at the Schoharie Creek, consisting 
of four houses. 

+ The crossing of the Susquehanna by those who came by the way of Wy- 
oming, and the mouth of the Chemung, was effected by fording. At the latter 
place the water was nearly up to the soldiers’ arm-pits, and each was ordered 
to keep hold of his file leader’s shoulder that the current might not break their 
order.—A nnals of Binghamton., 

+ Authors differ as to the exact locality of this battle. Stone, in his Life of 
Brant, says it occurred at Elmira; Wilkinson, in Annals of Binghamton, 
fixes the locality at a distance of six miles below that place, nearly opposite 
Wellsburgh, in which opinion he is generally confirmed by modern writers ; 
while.others designate a mile from Newsowmn as the locality. 





mira,) where the Indians under their trusty leader, 
Brant, were concentrated, a battle was fought and its 
issue hotly contested. The Indians and tories com- 
bined, the latter under command of Col. John Butler, 
a British officer, numbered fifteen hundred. The field 
of battle was well and maturely selected by the Mo- 
hawk warrior, and evinced the sagacity and military 
tact, with which he is credited. Upon the result of 
this contest the Indians staked their all. Their suc- 
cess or defeat was to determine whether the invaders 
should encroach further upon the Iroquois territory, or 
be hurled back with such disaster as they considered 
their temerity justly merited. Hence they fought with 
desperation. Driven from the heights they first occu- 
pied, the Indians made another stand one and one- 
half miles further up the river; but the choice of posi- 
tion could not compensate them for the fearful odds 
against which they so heroically contended. ‘Their 
valor only delayed the completion of the bloody. con- 
test. At the Narrows, ten or twelve miles above El- 
mira, they made a final and determined stand. Thither 
the victorious army pursued them, and though they 
fought with a desperation born of despair they were 
forced to a precipitate retreat. 

Thoroughly defeated and dispirited they did not 
again invite a general engagement, and Sullivan, with 
little further hindrance, penetrated to the Genesee 
country, and marked his pathway with the desolation 
of fire and sword, destroying in his course, villages, 
orchards and crops. ‘The Indians shall see,” said 
Sullivan, ‘‘that we have malice enough in our hearts 
to destroy everything that contributes to their support,” 
and most effectually was that purpose executed. 

The intrepid Brant, however, did not lose sight of 
his powerful enemy from the time his warriors sus- 
tained their disastrous defeat to the time when the 
colonial army retraced its steps, leaving behind it a 
scene of desolation and woe. He hovered around it 
and harassed it by making sudden descents upon its 
advanced guards and small detached parties, but kept 
a safe distance from the main army. Among those 
who thus felt the weight of his avenging hand was a 
party of fifteen or twenty men under command of 
Lieutenant Boyd of the rifle corps, who were detached 
on the 13th of September at //anneyaye “to recon- 
noiter the next town, seven miles distant.” On his 
return, he was “surrounded by five or six hundred 
savages,” and his retreat cut off; but he defended 
himself till all save himself and one other were cut 
off, when he surrendered, His body was afterwards 
found mutilated in a most cruel manner. ‘The horrid 
death of this young and gallant officer is thus related 
by Colonel Stone in his Zife of Brant :— 


“From the battle-field, Brant conducted Lieutenant 
Boyd and his fellow captive to Little Beard’s Town, 
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where they found Colonel Butler with a detachment 
of (British) rangers. While under the supervision of 
Brant, the Lieutenant was well treated, and safe from 
danger ; but the chief being called away in the dis- 
charge of his multifarions duties, Boyd was left with 
Butler, who soon after began to examine him by ques- 
tions as to the situation, numbers and intention of 
General Sullivan and his troops. He, of course, de- 
clined answering all the improper questions ; whereat 
Butler threatened that if he did not give him full and 
explicit information he would deliver him up to the 
tender mercies of the Indians. Relying confidently 
upon the assurances of the generous Mohawk chief- 
tain, Boyd still refused, and Butler, fulfilling his bloody 
threat, delivered him over to Little Beard and his 
clan, the most ferocious of the Seneca tribe. The 
gallant fellow was immediately put to death by tor- 
ture, andin the execution there was a refinement of 
cruelty of which it is not known that a parallel in- 
stance occurred during the whole war, Having been 
denuded, Boyd was tied to a sapling, where the In- 
dians first practiced upon the steadiness of his nerves 
by hurling their tomahawks apparently at his head, 
but so as to strike the trunk of the sapling as near to 
his head as possible without hitting it, groups of In- 
dians in the meantime brandishing their knives and 
dancing around him with the most frantic demon- 
strations of joy. His nails were pulled out, his nose 
cut off and one of his eyes plucked out. His tongue 
was also cut out and he was stabbed in various places. 
After amusing themselves sufficiently in this way, a 
small incision was made in his abdomen and the end 
of one of his intestines taken out and fastened to the 
tree. ‘The victim was then unbound and driven 
around the tree by brute force until his intestines had 
been literally drawn from his body and wound around 
the tree. His sufferings were then terminated by strik- 
ing his head from his body.” 

Each of the four hostile nations was visited with 
this terrible retributive justice. Catharinestown, the 
home of Catharine Montour, whose inhumanity was 
conspicuously displayed in the finale of the Wyoming 
massacre,* Kendaia, Kanadaseagea, the capital of 
the Senecas, near the head of the lake which bears 
their name, with its sixty well-built houses and fine 
orchards; Kanandaigua, with its “twenty-three very 
elegant houses, mostly framed, and, in general, large,” 
and its fields of corn and orchards of fruit; and 
Genesee Castle, the capital of the Onondagas, with 
its “one hundred and twenty-eight houses, mostly 
large and elegant,” were alike destroyed. ‘Forty 
Indian towns were burned; one hundred and sixty 
thousand bushels of corn in the fields and in granaries, 
were destroyed; a vast number of the finest fruit 


trees were cut down; gardens covered with vegetables 


* Catharine Montour, the Queen Esther of the Senecas, was a half-breed, 
a native of Canada, and a putative daughter of one of the French Governors, 
‘*probably,”? says Lossing, “of Frontenac.’ Her superior mind gave her 
great ascendancy oyer the Senecas, amovfy whom she was indeed a Queen. 
She ‘‘assumed the office of executioner, and, using a maul and tomahawk, 
passed around the ring of prisoners, who had been arranged at her bidding, 
deliberately chanted the song of death and murdered her victims to its 
cadences in consecutive order.”—Lossing and Ruttender. 





were desolated; the proud Indians, who had scarce 
felt the touch of the colonists except in kindness, 
were driven into the forests to starve and be hunted 
like wild beasts; their altars were overturned, their 
graves trampled upon by strangers, and their beauti- 
ful country laid waste.’* The terror-stricken Iro- 
quois fled to Niagara, where they perished in large 
numbers from diseases caused by the absence of 
accustomed food, and insufficient protection from the 
severity of the succeeding winter, which was one of 
unexampled rigor, and was distinguished as the Aard 
winter.t 


Says Ruttenber:— 


“The punishment administered by Sullivan was 
indeed terrible, but was it just? That the projectors 
of the expedition, including Washington, so regarded 
it, is well known ; that four of the tribes had broken 
their pledge of neutrality and carried forward 
their revenges and prejudices to the account of the in- 
nocent, is also known. ‘That they were the victims of 
the wiles of designing men—had learned their lessons 
of hatred in the earlier controversies between the 
contending civilizations—was as strongly urged in their 
behalfthen as it can benow. Had they been without 
warning, the destruction of their towns would have 
been without justification: but they had been both 
warned and entreated. In December, 1777, Con- 
gress had addressed to them an earnest and eloquent 
appeal to preserve their neutrality, and refrain from 
further hostilities, to sit under the shade of their own 
trees and by the side of their own streams and smoke 
their pipes in safety and content; but they would not 
listen, and grew bold in the supposed impossibility of 
being reached by the government. The visitation 
which they had provoked was a necessity.” 


But the measure of their atrocities was not yet filled. 
Their hatred was intensified by their misfortunes. 
They sullenly turned a deaf ear to the pleadings of 
Red Jacket to stay the avenging hand. Though crip- 
pled, they were yet powerful for predatory warfare, 
During the winter they re-organized, and, under the 
leadership of Corn-Planter, fell upon the Oneidas and 
Tuscaroras; burned their castle, church and village, 
and drove them upon the white settlements near 
Schenectady, where they remained till the close of 
the war, in active alliance with the colonists. The 
following May they visited the white settlements on a 
similar mission and penetrated to Saugerties on the 
Hudson. In the meantime Sir John Johnson, at 
the head of five hundred Indians and refugees, stole 
through the woods from Crown Point to Johnson 


* Ruttenber. 


+ They thus appealed to Governor Haldimand: ‘The great King’s ene- 
mies are many, and they grow fast in number, They were formerly like young 
panthers; they could neither bite nor scratch; we could play with them 
safely ; we feared nothing they could do to us. But now their bodies are 
become big as the elk, and strong as the buffalo; they have also got great and 
sharp claws. ‘They have driven us out of our country for taking part in your 
quarrel. We expect the great King will give us another country, that our 
children may live after us, and be his friends and children as we are.”"— 
Appendix, Stone's Life of Brant. 


- 
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Hall, for the purpose of removing a quantity of treas- 
ure which he had buried on the occasion of his first 
flight to Canada, and to punish some of his old neigh- 
bors; in both of which he was successful. The torch 
was applied to the dwellings of all, except tories, for 
several miles along the Mohawk, and the defenseless 
inhabitants murdered. The village of Caughnawaga, 
which occupied the site of Fonda, was laid in ashes, 
They killed the cattle, and took away all the horses 
that could be found, together with many prisoners and 
much booty. 

During the autumn, Sir John Johnson, with three 
companies of refugees, one company of German Yagers, 
two hundred of Butler’s Rangers, and one company of 
British regulars, accompanied by Brant and Corn- 
Planter, with five hundred of their warriors, entered the 
Schoharie valley and spread destruction in their path. 
Not a house, barn or grain-stack known to belong to a 
whig was left standing ; one hundred thousand bushels 
of grain were burned in a single day. ‘The houses of 
the tories were spared, but no sooner had the enemy 
retired than the exasperated whigs set them on_ fire, 
and all shared the common fate. The valley of the 
Mohawk was next visited. At Caughnawaga the build- 
ings which had been left standing at the previous visit- 
ation, as well as those which had been rebuilt, were 
destroyed, and every dwelling on both sides of the 
river, as fax up as Fort Plain, was burned. Murder 
and rapine attested alike the hatred of Johnson for 
his former neighbors and the vengeance of his dusky 
allies. 

But Governor George Clinton, advised of their 
movements, promptly marched to the relief of the dis- 
trict, and was joined on the way by a strong body of 
Oneidas, led by their chief, Louis Atyataronghta, who 
had been commissioned a Colonel by Congress. ‘The 
opposing forces met near Fort Plain. After a sharp 
encounter, in which the Oneidas did signal service, the 
forces under Brant and Johnson broke and fled. Brant, 
wounded in the heel, sought refuge behind the reserve 
forces of his friends; and Johnson immediately made 
hasty retreat to his boats on Onondaga Lake, and 
escaped to Canada by way of Oswego. 

Similar incursions were made in the lower counties 
of the Hudson in 1781; and in October the Mohawk 
valley was again visited by Major Ross and Walter 
N. Butler, at the head of about one thousand troops, 
consisting of regulars, tories and Indians. The set- 
tlement known as Warren Bush, was attacked so sud- 
denly that the people hadno chance to escape. Many 
were killed and their houses plundered and destroyed. 
Colonel Willett, with about four hundred men, includ- 
ing Oneidas, and Colonel Rowley, with the Tryon county 
militia, marched to the defense of the valley. By a 
preconcerted arrangement, Colonel Willett attacked 














the enemy in front, while Colonel Rowley gained their 
rear, and delivered his blow just as Willett’s forces 
were giving way, forcing the enemy to retreat. They 
were pursued the next morning, but were not encount- 
ered till evening. A running fight ensued, in which 
the notorious Butler was killed. He was observed by 
an Oneida to be watching the fight from behind a 
tree, and the moment his head was exposed, he fell 
from a quick shot from the Oneida, who bounded 
across the stream which separated the contestants, 
and while Butler cried for quarter finished his work, 
and tore from his head the reeking trophy which he 
sought, and bore it as a banner in the onward charge 
of his comrades, before whom the enemy fled in con- 
fusion. ‘Thus ended the incursions on the border set- 
tlements of New York.* 

Of the Iroquois, who, says Clark, “hung lke the 
scythe of death in the rear of our settlements,” and 
whose “deeds are inscribed with the scalping-knife 
and tomahawk, in characters of blood,” but few ever 
returned to their native lands; and in the treaty of 
peace which put an end to this internecjary struggle, 
no stipulation whatever was made respecting them, 
Keenly sensible of the deadly scourge which had 
devastated her border settlements, the New York 
Legislature evinced a disposition to expel them all 
from her territory, but, through the influence of Wash- ‘ 
ington and Schuyler, better and more humane coun- 
sels prevailed; and, though, according to common 
usage, they, as conquered allies of the British, had 
forfeited all territorial rights, they still pressed claims, 
which both the State and Federal Governments gen- 
erously recognized and respected by subsequent 
treaties. Ungenerously left without provision by the 
allies who so strenuously courted their assistance, 
many of them migrated to the West. Their descend- 
ants are now largely located at Forestville, Wisconsin, 
where they are said tonumber six thousand, of whom 
the Cayugas form the larger part. Two thousand of 
their number can read and write; and they have 
twenty-nine day and two manual labor schools. They 
support themselves by agriculture, and display their 
superiority over the other tribes.in the arts of civiliza- 
tion in as marked a degree as they did in the prowess 
of their savage warfare. They are not dying out. 
Their numbers rather increase than diminish.t — 


* Ruitenber. 


+ Enumeration of Troquois at different periods:— * 
1685.* 1689.F 1608.1 1763.¢ 














Mohawks, 200 270 110 160 
Oneidas, 150 180 7 250 
Onondagas, 300 500 250 150 
Cayugas, 200 320 200 200 
Senecas, 1,200 1,300 600 1,050 
Tusearoras, 140 

2,050 2,570 1,230 1,950 


* Paris Document ITT. Dec. Hist. I. 196. 

+ London Document XI. Doc. Hist. 1, 650. The column under date of 
1689 shows the number at the beginning of the war of that period; that under 
date of 1598, the number at its close. (See foot note next page.) 
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Not so unmindful of the Iroquois, however, was the 
Federal Government. At the conclusion of the Rey- 
olutionary war, Oliver Wolcott, Richard Butler and 
Arthur Lee were appointed commissioners to amicably 
adjust their rights and claims, and at a council held at 
Fort Stanwix in 1784, reservations were assigned to 
each of the Six Nations, except the Mohawks. Spe- 
cial legislation had been previously had with regard to 
the Oneidas and Tusearoras. October 15th, 1783, 
Congress passed a series of resolutions relating to the 
Iroquois, of which the sixth reads as follows :— 


“Whereas the Oneida and Tuscarora tribes have 
adhered to the cause of America, and joined her 
armies in the course of the late war, and Congress has 
frequently assured them of peculiar marks of favor 
and friendship, the said Commissioners are therefore 
instructed to reassure the said tribes of the friendship 
of the United States, and that they may rely that the 
land which they claim as their inheritance will be re- 
served for their sole use and benefit, until they may 
think it for their advantage to dispose of the same.” 


CHAPTER V. 
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The origin of the Oneidas, like that of other In- 
dian tribes, is ascribed to supernatural agencies. It 
is hopelessly lost, and conjectures respecting it are 
useless. They were not as migratory in their habits 
as many tribes, and not as much so as some which 
belonged to the same confederacy. There is no au- 
thentic record of their having lived elsewhere than in 
the immediate locality of where the Europeans first 
found them. ‘They had two symbols, a ¢ree and a 
stone. From the former, which signified s#azdzlity, 


+ Enumeration of Sir William Yohuson, Loudon Document XXXVI. 
Doe. Hist. 1. 2%. There should be added to the column for 1763, the Oswe- 
gatchies, emigrants from the Six Nations, mostly Onondagas, settled at La 
Galette, on the River St. Lawrence, 80; and the Nanticokes, Conoys, Tute- 
coes, Saponeys, &c., who removed from the south and settled on and about 
the Susquehanna on lands allotted by the Six Nations, 209, 


| they acquired the name MVehawvetahge, meaning dig 
| tree ; and from the latter, which they regarded as be- 
ing endowed with life and intelligence, and was their 
national symbol, that of Oneita (Onoya,) meaning 
living stone ( Onei signifying stone and Za, life.) Thus 
they were known as the people of the stone, and their 
distinguishing characteristic was a stone set in the 
fork of atree.* Tradition ascribes their origin to a 
stone, which, says Schoolcraft, “is a large, but not 
enormous, boulder of syenite, of the erratic block 
group, and consequently geologically foreign to the 
location,” there being ‘no rocks like this till we reach 
the Adirondacks.” “This stone,” says the same au- 
thor, “became the national altar,” and “when it was 
necessary to light their pipes and assemble to discuss 
national matters, they had only to ascend the hill 
through its richly wooded groves to its extreme sum- 
mit,” an eminence in the town of Stockbridge, where, 
he says, this stone, and the first castle of the Oneidas 
was located. The Oneidas and Cayugas, writes Count 
Zinzendorf, in 1742, ‘fare styled children” of the 
other three original nations of the confederacy, which, 
says Gallatin, they were compelled to join. 

The first known place of residence of the Oneidas 
was an eminence, covered formerly by a butternut 
grove, in the present town of Stockbridge. ‘The 
ancient town,” says Schoolcraft, ‘extended in a trans- 
verse valley south of this ridge of land, covered as it 
was by nut wood trees, and was completely sheltered 
by it from the north winds. A copious, clear spring 
of water issued out at the spot selected for their wig- 
wams,” ‘The time when this village was abandoned 
for the present Oneida Castle, in the town of Vernon, 
is not known. Lieut, Johnson, who stopped at both 
villages in 1762, speaks of the latter, Canowaroghere, 
as being “a new village of the Oneidas.”+ When the 
Tuscaroras became the sixth nation of the Iroquois 
confederacy, a portion of them were settled at the old 
village at Stockbridge, and others at Canaseraga. 
There were also other villages of this nation on the 
Susquehanna, but these were removed to the principal 
village during the war of the Revolution. At the close 
of the war the Senecas gave them lands in the present 
county of Niagara, to which they removed in 1784, in 





*M. de Joncaire, who was adopted at an early period by the Senecas, 
among whom he had much influence, in enumerating the Indian tribes in 1736, 
says “the Oneidas number one hundred warriors,’’ and have ‘‘for a device a 
stone in a fork of a tree, or in a tree notched with some blows of an axe.” 
—Paris Dec. VI. Doc. Hist. 1. 15. 


+ Col. Hist. 

Greenhalgh, in a journey from Albany westward in 1677, observes, ‘the 
Onyades have but one town, whica lies about 130 miles westward of the Ma- 
quaes. It is situate about 20 miles from a small river which comes out of the 
hills to the southward- and runs into lake Teshiroque, and about 30 miles 
distant from the Maquaes’ river, which lies to the northward; the town is 
newly settled, double stockadoed, but little cleared ground, so that they are 
forced to send to the Onondayoes to buy corn. The town consists of about 
100 houses, They are said to have about 200 fighting men. Their corn grows 
round abont the town.”—ZLondon Document J1/. Doc. Hist., Vol. 1, p. 12. 
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which year the Stockbridge Indians took possession of 
their village, which was denominated the ‘upper 
Oneida Castle,” and when the first white settlers came 
in, their cabins dotted the whole valley of the Oneida. 
A remnant of the Tuscaroras still remains in Niagara 
county. 


The following description of this ancient site of 
the Oneidas was dictated, in 1845, by Mrs. Daniel 
Warren, one of the pioneers of that vicinity :— 


“Forty years ago the hill known as ‘Prines Hill,’ 
and celebrated as the great council ground of the 
[Oneidas,] was covered with a dense wilderness, save 
a small spot on the summit, comprising an area of 
about a half acre, and in shape a complete circle, 
bordered all around with a thick growth of shrubs, 
consisting of alders, wild plums and hazels. On the 
east was a narrow place of entrance of barely suffi- 
cient width to admit two persons abreast. Not far 
from this entrance place, and within the area, was a 
circle of earth of some twenty feet in diameter, which 
was raised about two feet above the general level and 
covered over with fine coals, having the appearance of 
a coal-pit bottom of the present day. The remainder 
of this oasis in the wilderness was overgrown in the 
summer with wild grass, wild flowers and weeds, and 
appeared as if a tree had never encumbered it since 
the dawn of creation. When or by whom this spot 
was cleared, is not known, nor will it ever be known. 
In all probability, hundreds of years have rolled over 
it and found it the same, save that different races 
have been born and swept away successively around 
the same spot. The face of the earth around, indeed, 
indicates that it has once been peopled with a race 
considerably advanced in civilization. Within a radius 
of three miles from this spot, are found graves, with 
trees growing over them, so that the roots spread from 
the head to the foot. A great many of these graves 
were some years since excavated, and found to con- 
tain various bones, and in some cases entire skeletons 
of people of giant proportions, the skulls and jaw- 
bones of which would cover the head and face of the 
most fleshy person of our day. In these graves were 
also found hatchets of very symmetrical shape, brass 
kettles somewhat in the form of our brass kettles, 
smoking pipes of various shapes, small metal bells, 
beads of all shapes and sizes, and various other arti- 
cles of use and ornament, some of them bearing 
letters, characters or devices in an unknown language. 
The trees found growing upon these ancient graves 
count from two to four hundred grains, making, 
according to the usual way of reckoning the age of 
trees, the same number of years [of growth.] Not 
many years since a skull was dug up which contained 
a bullet of common size; the skull bone was a sound 
one, and had a hole in it of the size of the ball. 
From this, and other like circumstances, it is inferred 
that this race, or those who made war upon them, 
knew the use of fire-arms. There is no one among 
the oldest of the Indians, who are now or have been 
residents anywhere in this region of country, who can 
give any traditionary account reaching so far back as 
to tell the fate of these people. Such traditions as 
we do get come orally, and go no further back than 
about one hundred years, though there is a tradition, 





that a long time ago there was a very destructive war 
waged between some tribes in this section of country 
and those of Canada. A great battle was fought be- 
tween them on this very ground, and with such fury 
and determination on. both sides, that each were 
nearly all slaughtered.” * 

In August, 1696, the village of the Oneidas was 
visited and destroyed by a detachment of Count Fron- 
tenac’s army which invaded the Onondaga country in 
that year. ‘The Oneidas, who, under the spiritual tu- 
telage of the Jesuit Milet, had been most inclined to 
accede to the peace which Frontenac was so anxious 
to conclude, on the 5th of that month sent a deputa- 
tion, consisting of one of their own nation and a French’ 
captive, with a belt, to Frontenac’s camp to solicit 
peace, which was promised “on condition that they 
should establish themselves with their families among” 
the French, with the assurance “that they should 
receive land and wherewithal to sow it.” Frontenac 
added that “if their wives and children were not ready, 
they should bring five of their most influential chiefs 
as hostages, and that they should be soon followed by 
the army to oblige them by force to execute the con- 
ditions imposed on them.” 

On the 6th, M. de Vaudreuil was sent “with a de- 
tachment of six to seven hundred of the most active 
men of the whole army, soldiers, militia and Indians,” 
from the Onondagas’ ( Onnentagues) village, to destroy 
the village of Oneida (Onejoust.) “They arrived,” 
says the record, ‘on the same day before sundown 
within a league of the village; they would have pushed 
even farther if the convenience of encamping on the 
bank of a beautiful river had not invited them to halt. 
They were at the first dawn in sight of the village and 
as they were about to enter the fields of Indian corn, 
they met the deputies of all that nation. 


“They requested M. de Vaudreuil to halt, fearing 
that our savages would spoil their crops, assuring him 
that they would execute m good faith the orders which 
M. le Compte had given to their first delegate. 

“M. de Vaudreuil, determined also on his side to 
obey punctually those which he had received, told 
them it was useless for them to think of preserving 
their grain, as, according to the word of their Father, 
they should not want for any when retired among us ; 
that, therefore, he should cut all down ; that their fort 
and cabins would not, either be spared, having every- 
thing ready for their reception. 

“He found in the village but 25 to 40 persons, al- 
most all having fled at the sight of the detachment, but 
the most influential chiefs hadremained, M, de Vaud- 
dreuil consented that two -or three men should fol- 
low these fugitives to try to bring them back.” 


~ Having burned the village and destroyed the corn, 
he returned on the morning of the ninth with thirty- 
five prisoners, among whom were the principal chiefs 
of the nation. ‘The celerity of his movements,” 





* History of Madison County, Mrs. L. M. Hammond. 
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says the record, and the thirty-five Oneidas, “agreea- 
bly surprised” M. le Compte (who had been unable to 
capture a single Onondaga,) ‘“‘since he occupied only 
three days in going, coming and executing all he had 
to do, although from one village to the other was four- 
teen good leagues in the woods with continual moun- 
tains and a multitude of rivers and large streams to 
be crossed.”* 

The village of the Oneidas was again destroyed by 
Brant during the war of the Revolution, as previously 
stated. In both cases aid was extended to them by 
the Colonial Government. In 1792, the Oneidas 
numbered about 550 and were described as being 
“very friendly.”f In 1875 they numbered 150, only 
eleven of whom were living off the Reservation,t 
They have removed in large numbers at various times 
to Green Bay, where they now number fifteen hun- 
dred. The larger proportion removed between 1822 
and 1833. The last removal took place in 1844. 
They own farms all along the Oneida valley from the 
castle southward to the old tavern known as the “Five 
Chimneys.” 

The advent of the Jesuit missionaries among the 
Troquois was a marked eyent in the history of the lat- 
ter, as from the Jesuit e/ations we obtain the-earliest, 
most exact and most authentic information regarding 
them. The Jesuits were men of culture and intelli- 
gence, who forsook homes of luxury in Europe 
and submitted with a wonderful patience and heroism 
to the most menial offices, the utmost hardships and 
privations, and cheerfully accepted missions attended 
with the most inconceivable danger, in the zealous 
pursuit of their calling. Whatever estimate we may 
put upon them as men, we must admit their great de- 
votion and self-sacrifice.§ 

The first Jesuit missionaries arrived in Canada in 
1625 and from that period exerted a vast influence 
upon the interests of the French colony in that prov- 
ince. The mission was interrupted during the En- 
glish occupancy of Quebec, from 1629 to 1632, and 
was resumed the latter year. They were instrumental 
in securing and holding the friendly aid of the north- 
ern and western Indians to the French arms in Canada. 
Had their influence been the first directed towards 
the Iroquois, it is probable their friendship, possibly 
their aid, might have been secured, and then American 
colonization might have presented a vastly different 
phase. But while their beneficent policy attracted, 
that inaugurated by Champlain and pursued by his 
successors repelled them and provoked a deadly hatred. 


* Paris Document V. Dac. Hist. 1, 334. + Mass. Hist. Coil. 


+ They ceded their lands to the State in 1788, reserving to themselves and 
their posterity the right tohunt and fish in the forests and streams of that 
extensive territory forever. 


§ Says Parkman, “ No religious order has ever united in itself so much to 
be admired and so much to be detested’? 





Failing in their efforts to coerce the Iroquois to 
terms which they presumed to dictate, the French col- 
onists, chagrined and deeply humiliated, sought to 
gain their friendship by the aid of the missionaries of 
a religion whose precepts they had so wantonly vio- 
lated, and in 1646, Father Isaac Jogues was sent in 
the double capacity of ambassador and missionary to 
the Mohawks, who were the first of the Iroquois na- 
tions to be outraged by the French lust for dominance, 
and by whom, three years previously, he had been 
captured, subjected to the most horrid torture, and 
threatened with death, which he escaped through the 
friendly intervention of the Dutch settlers at Albany 
(Fort Orange.) His mission, like his office, was of a 
double nature. He was commissioned by his Father 
Superior to establish on the scene of his torture a mis- 
sion which was given in advance the prophetic name, 
the Mission of the Martyrs ; and by Charles Huault de 
Montmagny, who succeeded Champlain as Governor of 
Canada, to use his influence with the Mohawks in 
perpetuating a peace which had been concluded the 
previous year, through the instrumentality of the Jesuit 
Guillaume Couture, wh® was captured by the Mo- 
hawks at the same time as Jogues, and adopted into 
one of their families: in place of a dead relative.* 
Jogues, suffering under a keen recollection of his re- 
cent tortures, apprehensive also of his reception, and 
having, as he wrote a friend, a presentiment of death, at 
first revolted at the thought; but it was only a tempo- 
rary weakness. Exchanging the uniform of Loyola 
for a civilian’s suit, by advice of an Algonquin con- 
vert, he sat out on his mission about the middle of 
May. His appearance in that character created no 
little amazement in the Mohawk village; but he was 
respectfully received, and he delivered the gifts and 
wampum belts, with the message of peace, of which 
he was the bearer from the Governor, his speech be- 
ing “echoed by a unanimous grunt of applause from 
the attentive concourse,” and eliciting confirmations 
of peace in return, Two Algonquins accompanied 
him as deputies; but their overtures of peace were 
rejected. 


“'The business of the embassy was scarcely finished,” 
says Parkman, “when the Mohawks counselled Jogues 
and his companions to go home with all dispatch, 
saying, that, if they waited longer, they might meet on 
the way warriors of the four upper nations, who would 
inevitably kill the two Algonquin deputies, if not the 
French also. Jogues, therefore, set out on his return; 
but not until, despite the advice of the Indian convert, 
he had made the round of the houses, confessed and 
instructed a few Christian prisoners still remaining 
there, and baptized several dying Mohawks.” 








*It was a common practice among the Iroquois to adopt their prisoners 
after having tortured and killed a sufficient number to glut their vengeance. 
In this way, and this alone, they made up for the losses sustained in battle, 
and at an early day a yery large proportion of their population consisted af 
adopted prisoners. 
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Jogues returned to his mission the following Au- 
gust, but only to meet his death, which occurred on 
the 18th of October following.* - 

Eight years later the first successful mission among 
the Iroquois (.S# dfarie) was established at Onon- 
daga, by Father Simon Le Moine, who left Quebec 
on the 2d of July, 1654, and arrived at the principal 
Onondaga village on the 5th of August. How differ- 
ent was his reception compared with that of the la- 
mented Jogues. He says:— S 


“There is nothing but comers and goers on the 
road who come to salute me. One greets me as 
brother ; another as uncle—never did I have such a 
number of relations. A quarter of a league from the 
village 1 began a harangue, which gained me much 
credit. I named all the chiefs, the families and per- 
sons of note in a drawling voice and with the tone of 
a chief. I told them that Peace walked along with 
me; that I drove War afar off among the distant 
nations, and that Joy accompanied me. Two chiefs 
made their speech to me on my arrival, but with a 
gladness and cheerfulness of countenance which I 
never had seen among savages. Men, women and 
children, all were respectful and friendly. 

“At night I called the principal men together to 
make them two presents. The first to wipe their 
faces, so that they may regard me with a kindly eye, 
and that I may never see a trace of sorrow on their 
foreheads. The second to clear out the little gall 
which they still might have in their hearts. After 
several other discourses they retired to consult 
together, and finally they résponded to my presents 
by two other presents richer than mine, 

“ 6th.—I was called to divers quarters to admin- 
ister my medicine to weakly and hectic little things, 
I baptized some of them. I confessed some of the 
old Huron Christians, and found God everywhere.” 

On the roth of the same month he held a general 
council of peace with the deputies of the four west- 
ern nations in Ondessonk’sf cabin. He continues :— 

“T opened the proceedings with public prayer, 
which I said on my knees and in a loud voice, all in 
the Huron tongue, I invoked the Great Master of 
heaven and of earth to inspire us with what should be 
for his glory and our good; I cursed all the demons 
of hell who are spirits of division ; I prayed the tute- 
Jar angels of the whole country to touch the hearts of 





* The circumstances attending his death are briefly as follows; ‘*A division 
existed among the tribes with regard to the acceptance of the proffered peace, 
the Bear tribe clamoring for war, and the Tortoise and Wolf tribes, adhering 
to the treaty. Some Huron captives, hoping to draw favor to themselves by 
abusing the French, charged them with being sorcerers and bringing upon 
their nation drought, famine, pestilence and a host of insupportable miseries. 
The suspicion of the Mohawks had been previously aroused bya box contain- 
ing a few personal necessaries left by Jogues on his last visit, and although he 
showed them its contents they could not divest themselves of the suspicion 
thus strengthened by the charges of the Hurons, and with a wonderful facility 
ascribed to him the evils with which they were afflicted. On the evening in 
question, Jogues, having been invited to a feast, was, led to the lodge of the 
Bear chief, and as he entered, an Indian concealed within struck with his 
hatchet, which severed the arm of an Iroquois, (whom the French called Le 
Berger,) which was bravely held out to ward off the blow, and sunk into the 
brain of the missionary, ‘‘one of the purest examples of Roman Catholic 
virtue which the Western continent has seen.”—Parkman’s Fesuits. Ban- 
croft, Vol. ILL. p. 138. 

+ The name by which the Indians addressed Le Moine. 





those who heard me, when my words should strike 
their ear. 

“JT greatly astonished them when they heard me 
naming all by nations, by tribes, by families, and each 
particular individual of any note, and all by aid of my 
manuscript, which was a matter as wonderful as it 


was new. I told them I was the bearer of nineteen 
words to them. 
* * * * * * * * 


“At each present they heaved a powerful ejacula- 
tion from the bottom of the chest in testimony of 
their joy. I was full two hours making my whole 
speech, talking like a chief, and walking about like an 
actor on a stage, as is their custom.” 


The sachems, after consulting together two hours, 
called Le Moine among them, and having seated him 
“in an honorable place,” gave their answer. ‘The first 
speaker was succeeded by an Oneida sachem, whose 
speech is worth recording. Addressing himself through 
Le Moine to M. de Lauzon, then Governor of New 
France, he said :— 


“ Onnontio* thou art the pillar of the Earth; thy 
spirit is a spirit of peace and thy words soften the 
hearts of the most rebellious spirits. * * * Thy 
voice is wonderful to produce in my breast at one 
time two effects entirely dissimilar ; thou animatest me 
to war, and softenest my heart by the thoughts of 
peace,f thou art great both in peace and war, mild to 
those whom thou lovest, and terrible to thine ene- 
mies. We wish thee to love us, and we will love the 
French for thy sake.” 


The Oneida sachem was followed by an Onondaga, 
who thus addressed Le Moine :— 


“Listen Ondessonk ; five entire nations speak to 
thee through my mouth, My breast contains the sen- 
timents of the Iroquois Nations, and my tongue re- 
sponds faithfully to my breast, Thou wilt tell Onnontio 
four things, the sum of all our councils. 

“7, We are willing to acknowledge him of whom 
thou hast spoken, who is the master of our lives, who 
is unknown to us.f 

‘2. Our council tree is this day planted at Onnon- 
taga. [Meaning that that would be, henceforth, the 
place of their meetings and of their negotiations for 
peace. | 

‘*3. We conjure you to select on the banks of our 
great lake an advantageous site for a French set- 
tlement. Fix yourself in the heart of the country, 
since you ought to possess our hearts. There we shall 
go for instruction, and from that point you will be able 
to spread yourself abroad in every direction, Be unto 
us careful as fathers and we shall be unto you submis- 
sive as children. 

“4. We are engaged in new wars; Onnontio en- 
courages us. We shall entertain no other thought 
towards him than those of peace.” 


Le Moine adds, “I can assure you their counte- 





*The name by which the Iroquois always addressed the Governor of 
Canada. 

+ Le Moine’s 8th, 9th, toth, and 11th presents put a hatchet into the hands 
of each of the four Iroquois nations, for the new war they were waging against 
the Cat Nation. 

+ By his ‘‘seventeenth word” LeMoine “exhorted them to become acquainted 
with the truths of our faith, and made three presents for this object.”’ 
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nances told more than their tongues, and expressed joy 
mingled with so much mildness that my heart was 
full.” He returned to Quebec in August, 165 4.* 

The Onondagas haying “for a long time and ear- 
nestly demanded that some priests” be sent to them, 
Fathers Joseph Chaumonot and Claude Dablon em- 
barked on the roth of September, 1655, and arrived 
at Onnontagui November 5th of that year. Dablon 
returned the following March to Quebec for additional 
help, and in May following he set out for the Onon+ 
daga country, in company with three Fathers and two 
Brothers of the Society and a goodly number of 
Frenchmen. In 1657, ‘the harvest appearing plenti- 
ful in all the villages of the upper Iroquois, the com- 
mon people listened to the words of the gospel with 
simplicity and the chiefs with a well disguised dissimu- 
lation.” Fathers Paul Ragueneau and Francois Du 
Peron, some Frenchmen and several Hurons came to 
their aid. 

August 3d, 1657, “the perfidy of the Iroquois,” 
says the e/ation, “began to develop itself by the 
massacre which they made of the poor Hurons whom 
they brought into their country, after thousands of 
protestations of kindness, and thousands of oaths, in 
their style, that they should treat them as brothers, 
And had not a number of Iroquois remained among 
the French, near Quebec, to endeavor to bring with 
them the rest of the Hurons, who, distrusting these 
traitors, would not embark with the others, the Fathers 
and the Frenchmen who ascended with them would 
have then been destroyed; and all those who re- 
mained on the banks of Lake Ganentaha, near to On- 
ontagui,- would shortly after have shared the same 
fate. But the fear that the French would wreak their 
vengeance on their countrymen staid their design, of 
which our Fathers had had secret intelligence imme- 
diately on their arrival in the country.”f 

The missionaries soon learned that they, together 
with their countrymen who had accompanied them, to 
the number of sorfie fifty, were regarded as hostages, 
though the Xe/ation credits the Onondagas with sin- 
cerity when they originally requested their presence in 
their country. Being fully apprised of the danger of 
their situation, measures were concerted to escape 
from it, and it was resolved to abandon the mission 
secretly and in a body. 

Their departure and the incidents connected with 
it are so full of thrilling interest that we transcribe 
from the Xe/ation of Father Ragueneau as follows :— 


“To supply the want of canoes, we had built, in 
secret, two bateaux of a novel and excellent structure, 
to pass the rapids; these bateaux drew but very little 
water and carried considerable freight, fourteen or 
fifteen men each, amounting to fifteen or sixteen hun- 





* Relation de la New France es annees, 1653 and 1654. Doe. Hist. i. 33. 
t Relation, 1657--8. 





dred weight. We had, moreover, four Algonquin and 
four Iroquois canoes, which were to compose our 
little fleet of fifty-three Frenchmen, 

“But the difficulty was to embark unperceived by 
the Iroquois, who constantly beset us. The bateaux, 
canoes and all the equipage could not be conveyed 
without great noise, and yet without secrecy there 
was nothing to be expected save a general massacre 
of all of us the moment it would be discovered that 
we entertained the least thought of withdrawing. 

“On that account we invited all the savages in our 
neighborhood to a solemn feast, at which we em- 
ployed all our industry, and spared neither the noise 
of drums, nor instruments of music, to deceive them 
by harmless device. He who presided at this cere- 
mony played his part with so much address and suc- 
cess, that all were desirous to contribute to the public 
joy. Every one vied in uttering the most piercing 
cries, now of war, anon of rejoicing. The savages, 
through complaisance, sung and danced after the 
French fashion, and the French in the Indian style. 
To encourage them the more in this fine play, pres- 
ents were distributed among those who acted best 
their parts, and who made the greatest noise to drown 
that caused by about forty of our people outside who 
were engaged in removing all our equipage. The 
embarkation being completed, the feast was con- 
cluded at a fixed time; the guests retired, and sleep 
having soon overwhelmed them, we withdrew from 
our house by a back door and embarked with very 
little noise, without bidding adieu to the savages, who 
were acting cunning parts and were thinking to amuse 
us to the hour of our massacre with fair appearances 
and evidences df good will. 

“Our little lake on which we silently sailed in the 
darkness of night, froze according as we advanced and 
caused us to fear being stopped by the ice after having 
evaded the fires of the Iroquois. God, however, de- 
livered us, and after having advanced all night and all 
the following day through frightful precipices and 
waterfalls, we arrived finally in the eyening at the 
great Lake Ontario, twenty leagues from the place of 
our departure. “This first day was the most dangerous, 
for had the Iroquois observed our departure they 
would have intercepted us, and had they been ten or 
twelve it would have been easy for them to have thrown 
us into disorder, the river being very narrow, and ter- 
minating after traveling ten leagues in a frightful pre- 
cipice where we were obliged to land and carry our 
baggage and canoes during four hours, through un- 
known roads, covered with a thick forest which could 
have served the enemy for a fort, whence at each step 
he could have struck and fired on us without being 
perceived, God's protection visibly accompanied us 
during the remainder of the road, in which we walked 
through perils which made us shudder after we escaped 
them, haying at night no other bed except the snow 
after having passed entire days in the water and amid 
the ice. 

“Ten days after our departure we found Lake On- 
tario on which we floated, still frozen at its mouth. 
We were obliged to break the ice, ax in hand, to 
make an opening, to enter two days afterwards a rapid 
where our little fleet had well nigh foundered, | For 
having entered the Great Saw/t without knowing it, 
we found ourselves in the midst of breakers which, 
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meeting a quantity of big rocks, threw up mountains 
of water and cast us on as many precipices as we gave 
strokes of paddles, Our bateaux, which drew scarcely 
half a foot, were soon filled with water and all our 
people in such confusion, that their cries mingled with 
the roar of the torrent preseated to us the spectacle of 
a dreadful wreck. It became imperative, however, 
to extricate ourselves, the violence of the current drag- 
ging us despite ourselves into the large rapids and 
through passes in which we had never been. ‘Terror 
redoubled at the sight of one of our canoes being en- 
gulfed in a breaker which barred the entire rapid and 
which, notwithstanding, was the course that all the 
others must keep. ‘Three Frenchmen were drowned 
there, a fourth fortunately escaped, having held on to 
the canoe and being saved at the foot of the Sauét 
when at the point of letting go his hold, his strength 
being exhausted. * * * The 3d of April [1658] 
we landed at Montreal, in the beginning of the night. 
* * * * * * 


“The departure was managed with so much ad- 
dress, that the Iroquois, who, cabined at the doors of 
our house, never perceived the removal of the canoes 
and bateaux and baggage * * * nor the embarka- 
tion of fifty-three persons. Sleep, in which they were 
deeply enveloped, after considerable singing and 
dancing, deprived them of all consciousness ; but at 
length night having given place to day, darkness to 
light, sleep to awaking, these barbarians left their 
cabins, and roving around our well-locked house, were 
astonished at the profound silence of the Frenchmen. 
They saw no one getting out to work; they heard no 
voice. They thought at first that they were all at 
prayer, or in council, but the day advancing and these 
prayers not getting to an end, they knocked at the 
door, The dogs, which our Frenchmen designedly 
left behind, answered by barking. The cock’s crow 
which they heard in the morning and the noise of the 
dogs, made them think that the masters of these ani- 
mals were not far off; they recovered the patience 
which they had lost. But at length the sun began to 
decline, and no person answering neither to the voice 
of men nor the cries of animals, they scaled the house 
to see the condition of our people in this terrible 
silence. Astonishment now gave place to fright and 
trouble. ‘They open the door ; the chiefs enter every- 
where ; ascend the garret; descend to the cellar; 
not a Frenchman makes his appearance dead or alive. 
They regard one another—terror seizes them; they 
imagine they have to do with devils. They saw no 
bateaux, and even if they saw them they could not 
imagine that our Frenchmen would be so rash as to 
precipitate themselves into rapids and_ breakers, 
among rocks and horrible dangers in which themselves, 
though very expert in passing through sezéfs and cas- 
cades, often lose their lives. They persuade them- 
selves either that they walked on the waves, or fled 
through the air; or, as seemed most probable, that 
they concealed themselves in the woods. They seek 
for them; nothing appears. ‘They are quasi-con- 
vinced that they rendered themselves invisible ; and 
as they suddenly departed, so will they pounce as sud- 
denly on their village.” 


Father Ragueneau thus premises the e/afjon in 
which the above account is given :— 





“The present is to inform Y. R. of our return from 
the Iroquois mission, loaded with some spoils rescued 
from hell. We bear in our hands more than five 
hundred children and a number of adults, the most 
part of whom died after baptism, We have re-estab- 
lished faith and piety in the hearts of a poor captive 
church, the first foundations of which we had laid in 
the Huron country. We have proclaimed the gospel 
unto all the lroquois nations, so that they are hence- 
forth without excuse, and God will be fully justified 
against them at the great day of judgment. 

“The devil, enraged at seeing us reap so fine a 
harvest and enjoy so amply the fruits of our enter- 
prise, made use of the inconstancy of the Iroquois to 
drive us from the centre of his estates; for these bar- 
barians, without other motive than to follow their 
volatile humor, renewed the war against the French, 
the first blows of which were discharged on our 
worthy Christian Hurons, who went up with us to 
Onnontagui at the close of the last summer, and who 
were cruelly massacred in our arms and in our bosom 
by the most signal treason imaginable. Then they 
made prisoners of their poor wives and even burned 
some of them with their children of three and four 
years, at a slow fire.” 


The apparent desire for peace on the part of the 
Iroquois immediately after M. de ‘Tracy’s expedition 
in 1666, seemed to be a favorable opportunity to 
establish missions among them, and in that and the 
one or two succeeding years, missions were estab- 
lished in each of the Five Nations.* Fathers Jacques 
Fremin, Jean Pierron and Jacques Bruyas, in July, 
1667, visited the Mohawks (Agviez,) where the former 
two remained, while the latter, in September of that 
year, established the first misslon—S¢ Francis Xavier 
—at Oneida, (Onneiout,) where he remained four 
years. His Re/ations furnish us the earliest.and most 
reliable data respecting the characteristics of this 
people, who then numbered one hundred and forty 
warriors, and were said to have “never wished to 
listen to any negotiations for peace,” but on the con- 
trary, to have “ always embarrassed affairs when they 
appeared about to be arranged.” f 

Father Bruyas arrived in Can#a August 3, 1666, 
and though he spent two months with the Mohawks, 
to whom he returned in 1672, this may be properly 


* July 7, 1666, the Oneidas sent ten ambassadors to Quebec to solicit peace 
for themselves and the Mohawks, and asked to be received under the protec- 
tion of the King of France and ‘* among the number of his true subjects,” 
promising to restore all the Frenchmen, Algonquins and Hurons whom they 
held as prisoners, and to send families from among them to be held as 
hostages. ‘They demanded the return of all those of their nation held as 
prisoners by the French, and that French families and some ‘* Blackgowns” 
(priests) be sent “‘to preach the gospel to them and to make known to them 
the God of the French, whom they promised to love and adore; also that 
trade and commerce be open to them with New Frauce, by the Lake du 
Saint Sacrament, (lu. George,) with the assurance on their part that they 
will provide in their country a sure retreat as well to the said families as to the 
trading merchants, not only by preparing cabins to lodge them in, but also by 
assisting to erect forts to shelter them from their common enemies, the An- 
dastaeronnons and others.’’ ‘These ambassadors were Soenres, Tsoenserou- 
anne, Gannoukouenioton, Asaregouenioton, Asaregouanne, Tsendiagou, 
Achinnhara, Togoukouaras, Oskaraquets and Akouehen, the former of whom 
was their orator and chief.—Paris Doc. 7. Doo, Hist. 1. 74, 

t Doc. Hist. J. 60. 
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regarded his first mission among the Iroquois. He 
was a close student of the manners and language of 
the natives, and afterwards became a distinguished 
Indian philologist. 

Father Bruyas, while he conceded that the Oneidas 
surpassed the other Iroquois in intelligence, regarded 
them as more vigilant and suspicious. While they 
were apparently less pronounced upon matters of re- 
‘ligion, they also seem to have been less susceptible to 
the arts of the Jesuit priests. Count Zinzendorf says 
“when at any time they have general proposals made 
them about Christianity they give for answer that they 
will follow the Onondagas and do the same as they ;’* 
while the disciples of Loyola affirm that they “ are of 
all the Iroquois the least tractable, and the arms of 
the French not yet having penetrated so far, they fear 
us only through the experience of their neighbors the 
Mohawks. ‘This nation, which despises the others in 
their defeat, is in a disposition contrary to the Chris- 
tian faith, and by its arrogance and pride, tries the 
patience of a missionary very sorely. It was neces- 
sary that Providence should assign them a peculiar 
man, and choose for them a spirit who might by his 
mildness conquer or allay their wild and fierce disposi- 
tion. Father Bruyas has been the man destined for 
their service, but his labors have generally been re- 
warded only by rebuffs and contempt. * * * The 
number of baptized amount already to near thirty, 
most of whom are already in glory.” f 

Father Pierre Milet succeeded Father Bruyas and 
remained till July, 1684. In 1683, Colonel Thomas 
Dongan, then Governor of New York, though him- 
self a Catholic, had well nigh succeeded in destroying 
the French influence over the Iroquois. He clearly 
saw the dangers which menaced the English Govern- 
ment under the stimulus of Jesuit influence and in- 
trigue, and was too loyal to allow his religious con- 
victions to cause him to swerve from political recti- 
tude. He therefore directed all his efforts to expel 
the Canadian missionaries from among the Iroquois, 
and to conciliate the latter promised to send them 
English ministers and build churches in their cantons. 
He had so far succeeded that as early as 1684 the 
greater part of the Jesuits had abandoned their mis- 
sions, and in 1687, the last, Jean de Lamberville, had 
left his station at Onondaga, and gone to Niagara; 
his brother, Jacques de Lamberville, left the same 
station the previous year.t From this time, or a few 


* Memorials of Moravian Church J, 124. 

+ Relation, 1668--9, 

4 When Dongan became Governor, August 27, 1€82, each of the Five 
Nations was a seat of a Jesuit mission. M. de Nonville, Governor of New 
France, under date of August 21, 1687, testily alludes to this fact, and adds 
thatalmost all of them “the heretic merchants have caused to be expelled 
even in your time. * * * Jtis only three years since the greater number 
were forced to leave ; the Fathers Lamberville alone bore wp against the in- 
sults and ill treatment they received through the sulicitations of your traders.” 
—Col, Hist, 














years later, the Jesuit missions began sensibly to de- 
cline. x 

Father Dablon thus sums up the condition of the 
several nations :— 


* #* * * the Iroquois missions render great 
glory to God and contribute largely to the salvation 
of souls. ‘This encourages the missionaries amid the 
evident danger of death in which they have lived con- 
stantly for three years that the Iroquois speak of 
making war on us; so that they have not been willing 
to leave their missions, although they were urged by 
their friends, who warned them of the evil designs 
formed against their persons. They accordingly per- 
severe in laboring for the conversion of these people, 
and we learn that God has rewarded their constancy 
by a little calm which he gives them, and by more 
than three hundred baptisms which they have conferred 
this last year, to which I add that the preceding year 
they had baptized three hundred and fifty Iroquois. 
The year before, Father Garnier had baptized fifty-five 
in one of the towns of the Sonnontouans ;* Father de 
Carheil, as many at Oiogouen ;f Father Milet, forty- 
five at Oneiout (Oneida;) Father James de Lamber- 
ville, more than thirty at one of the towns of Agnie 
(Mohawk,) and Father Bruyas, in another, eighty; 
Father John de Lamberville, seventy-two at Onnon- 
tage; and Father Pierron, ninety at Sonnontouan. 
It is estimated that they have placed in heaven more 
than two hundred souls of children and sick adults, all 
dead after baptism.” 


This indicates a certain measure of success; but, 
compared with that enduring, self-sustaining and self- 
perpetuating moral heroism which becomes a vitaliz- 
ing, active force, it is not commensurate with the zeal 
and energy of the Jesuit priests, nor the far reaching 
genius of the French. The aim of the Jesuits was to 
Christianize, and they employed means calculated to 
attain that end, while that of the French government 
was only ostensibly so, and the means they employed 
to compass their illy-disguised ulterior object were 
sadly at variance with the peaceful arts of the Jesuits 
and inimical to their success. With the Jesuits the 
religious idea was paramount; while with the French 
government the impelling motive was to make every- 
thing subservient to national aggrandizement. ‘The 
Jesuits alone, like the early Dutch colonists in New 
Netherlands, would have lived on terms of amity with 
the Indians, studied their character, gained their 
friendship and confidence, and made that the basis of 
a higher culture. But French pride and impetuosity 
could not conform to these humble conditions, and 
sought to coerce what they would not take the trouble 
to win by pacific agencies. With the tribes whose 
ambition had been broken by Iroquois puissance, and 
whose only desire was to live, the French had no diffi- 
culty in ingratiating themselves, for they were glad of 
any alliance which gave promise of protection from 





+ Cayugas. 
$ Relations, 1673-9, Chap. V., Sec. WII. (Shay's Edition.) 
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that inveterate enemy; but to coerce to a similar sub- 
missiveness a people who brooked no species of servi- 
tude among themselves, and who asserted an equality 
which more than once they compelled the French to 
acknowledge, was quite another matter. 

That civilization—at least what we denominate such 
—was not the proper lever to raise the Indian from 
his savage brutality and degrading superstitions, seems 
very apparent from a close analysis of his character 
and the record of his contact with civi/ized communi- 
ties. The success of the Jesuits was greater with 
those tribes remote from European settlements than 
with those living in close proximity to them; and we 
shall find on careful investigation, that the Indian 
character, gross and sensuous as it unquestionably 
was, evinced much true nobility and in many of its 
social phases compared favorably with our much 
vaunted civilization, The non-success of the Jesuits 
among the Indian tribes is clearly traceable in a very 
large degree to the avarice and lust of civilized na- 
tions, which had their counterpart, though on a lower 
plane of development, in the Iroquois, or, more spe- 
cifically, the Five Nations; and if we may assume 
that this continent was destined to be the home of a 
riper thought, a larger civil, social and religious liberty, 
then no people were better calculated to preserve it 
from a less noble fruitage than the Iroquois, them- 
selves so royally free and independent. The Huron 
mission—the most hopeful and promising of the Jesuit 
missions among the American Indians, was literally 
cut out of existence by the hatchets of the Iroquois, 
which spared neither priest nor neophite. Had the 
French been unmolested in their work of colonization, 
to which the Iroquois were unquestionably the greatest 
opposers, they “would have occupied the West with 
traders, settlers and garrisons, and cut up the virgin 
wilderness into fiefs, while as yet the colonies of Eng- 
land were but a weak and broken line along the shore 
of the Atlantic; and when at last the great conflict 
come, England and liberty would have been con- 
fronted, not by a depleted antagonist, still feeble from 
the exhaustion of a starved and persecuted infancy, 
but by an athletic champion of the principles of Rich- 
elieu and of Loyola. 


“Liberty may thank the Iroquois, that, by their 
insensate fury, the plans of her adversary were brought 
to naught, and a peril and a woe averted from her 
future. They ruined the trade which was the life- 
blood of New France; they stopped the current of 
her arteries, and made all her early years a misery and 
aterror, Not that they changed her destinies. The 
contest on this continent between Liberty, and Abso- 
lutism was never doubtful; but the triumph of the 
one would have been dearly bought, and the downfall 
of the other incomplete. Populations formed in the 
ideas and habits of a feudal monarchy, and controlled 
by ahierarchy profoundly hostile to freedom of thought, 











would have remained a hindrance and a stumbling- 
block in the way of that majestic experiment of which 
America is the field. 

*The Jesuits saw their hopes struck down; and 
their faith, though not shaken, was sorely tried. The 
Providence of God seemed in their eyes dark and in- 
explicable ; but from the stand-point of Liberty, that 
Providence is clear as the sun at noon, Meanwhile 
let those who have prevailed yield due honor to the 
defeated. Their virtues shine amidst the rubbish of 
error, like diamonds and gold in the gravel of the 
torrent.””* 

The Dutch colonists did not give the matter of 
Christianizing the Indians much consideration ; and 
the government of New York made no effort in this 
direction, further than to pay, for some time, a small 
salary to the clergyman at Albany f to attend to the 
wants of such Indians as might apply to him.t The 
Rey. Mr, Freeman translated a great part of the 
English liturgy, the morning and evening prayers, the 
litany, the Athanasian Creed, with some passages of 
the old and new Testament, into the Indian tongue; 
but those professing to be Christians in 1710, are 
represented as “so ignorant and scandalous that they 
can scarce be reputed Christians.”§ In 1712, Rev. 
William Andrews was sent, by the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel, as missionary to the Mohawks, 
succeeding in that capacity Rev. Thoroughgood Moor, 
and extending his labors occasionally to the Oneidas. 
But he abandoned his mission in 1719, having had no 
greater success among the natives than his prede- 
cessor ;|| and as he was the first, so was he last, that 
resided among them for a great many years, the So- 
ciety afterwards contenting themselves by imitating 
the policy of the government, and allowing a small 
stipend to their clergyman at Albany to act as a mis- 
sionary among the Mohawks, in which capacity he did 
them but very little good. 

Revs. Henry Barclay and John Ogilvie, who suc- 
ceeded to the rectorship of St, Peter’s Church, Albany, 
the former in 1737, and the latter in 1749, also ex- 
tended their labors to the Oneidas. Mr. Barclay, who 
was a son of Rev. Thos, B. Barclay, the second rector of 
that church, was a native of Albany, and was graduated 
from Yale College in 1734. In 1735, at the recom- 





* Parkman's Fesuits, p. 447. 

+ The Rev, Mr. Talbot was the first Episcopal clergyman in the vicinity of 
Albany. He was succeeded after a short stay by Rey. Thoroughgood Moor, 
who arrived in New York in 1704, and proceeded thence to Albany, as mis- 
sionary to the Mohawks. ‘‘ Owing to the influence of the fur-traders, his 
efforts to convert the heathen were entirely without fruit, and he returned to 
New York.’’—Doe. Hist. J/f. 115. 

+The clergy at Manhatten succeeded in teaching one young savage the 
prayers so that he could repeat the responses in church, and also to read and 
write well. He was then furnished with a Bible and was sent to evangelize 
the heathen ; but he pawned the book for brandy, became a thorough beast, 
and did more harm than good.—O’Callaghan's New Netherland 11. 319. 

§ Doc. Hist. JV, 505. 

\|‘* He became discouraged and asked to be recalled, saying, ‘there is no 
hope of making them better—heathen they are and heathen they still must 
be.’ ""—Hammond's History of Madison County, 106, 

Doc. Hist. 1V., 505. 
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mendation of Rev. Mr, Milne, who preceded him in 
the rectorship of St. Peter’s, he was appointed cate- 
chist to the Indians at Fort Hunter. He closed his 
rectorship at Albany in 1746, when he became rector 
of Trinity Church, New Yorky where he died in 1764. 
Mr. Ogilvie was a native of New York and a graduate 
of Yale. Being a Dutch scholar, he was appointed 
to this mission in 1748, and arrived at Albany in 
March, 1749. In 1760, he joined the expedition 
against Niagara and continued attached to the army 
till the ,close of the French war. He succeeded Mr. 
Barclay as rector of Trinity Church, and died Nov. 
26, 1774.* 

In 1748, the people of New England turned their 
attention to this field of labor, and Revs. Messrs. 
Spencer, Timothy Woodbridge and Gideon Hawley 
visited successively the tribes on the Mohawk and 
Susquehanna rivers. The commencement of the 
French war soon after interrupted all missionary efforts 
west of Albany, and they were not renewed till 1761, 
when Rev. Dr. Eleazer Wheelock directed his atten- 
tion to this quarter, and endeavored, by introducing 
Indians as missionaries and schoolmasters, to reclaim 
the natives from their savage life. Hegives the result 
of his efforts and experience in these words :— 


* Among those whom I have educated, there have 
been near forty who were good readers and writers, 
and were instructed in the principles of the Christian 
religion, as their age and time would admit, and were 
sufficiently masters of English grammar, arithmetic, 
and a number considerably advanced in a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, and one of them carried through 
college, and was a good scholar, and others carried 
through a course of learning with not less expense for 
each of them, than would have been necessary to have 
supported an English youth through a course of col- 
legiate studies, and they have generally behaved well 
while they were with me, and left my school with fair 
and unblemished characters, and under the influence 
of every motive I could set before them, to a good 
improvement of the distinguishing talents which God 
had given them, and many of them have gone im- 
mediately from my school into good and reputable 
business, and such business as they were equal to, 
and generally to serve as schoolmasters, but some as 
interpreters, etc., and nothing has prevented their 
being employed usefully, and reputably in various ca- 
pacities till this day, but their want of fortitude to 
resist the power of those fashionable vices which were 
rampant amongst all thetribes. * * * Ofall the 
number before mentioned, I do not hear of more than 
half who have preserved their characters unstained, 
either by a course of intemperance or uncleanness, or 
both; and some, who, on account of their parts and 


* These three—Messrs. Andrews, Barclay and Ogilvie, translated the book 
of common prayer into the Mohawk langvage, and an attempt was made in 
1763 and again in 1766 to have it printed in New York, by Mr. Weyman. 
But the difficulty of printing such a language was found almost insurmount- 
able, as there was not then “* a Lettexaker’s foundry house” in the colo- 
nies. Weyman completed nine sheets, or as far as the 74th page}when he died 
bankrupt. In 1771, the work passed into the hands of Hugh Gaine, when 
4co or 500 copies it is said, were printed.—Doc. Hist. JTL, 1152. A 





learning, bid the fairest for usefulness, are sunk down 
into as low, savage, and brutish a manner of living as 
they were in before any endeavors were used with 
them to raise them up; and there are some of them I 
did, and do still, entertain hope that they were really 
the subjects of God’s grace, who have wholly kept 
their garments unspotted amongst the pots. And six 
of those who did preserve a good character are now 
dead.” * 


Rey. Samuel Kirkland was for many years a dis- 
tinguished missionary among the Oneidas. He was 
born in Norwjch, Connecticut, December 1, 1741, 
and educated at Dr. Wheelock’s Indian school. In 
1761 he was sent to the Mohawk Indians to learn 
their language. He entered Princeton College in 
1762, and in 1764 returned to the Mohawk country 
to teach school and perfect himself in that language. 
He received his collegiate degree in 1765, and in that 
and the following year was employed among the Sene- 
cas. July t9, 1766, he was ordained at Lebanon as 
an Indian missionary, and in July following took up 
his residence at Oneida Castle, continuing to labor 
among that tribe for forty years. In the summer of 
1769, he married in Connecticut, Jerusha Bingham, 
an “excellent woman, well-fitted by her good sense 
and devout heart to become the wife of a mission- 
ary,” with whom he soon returned to his chosen field 
of labor, He acquired great influence over the 
Oneidas, who were thus deterred from taking sides 
against the colonists Guring the Revolutionary war, 
during which he was in the employ of the United 
States as Chaplain. In 1779 he was Brigade Chap- 
lain in General Sullivan's campaign against the In- 
dians in Western New York. At the close of the 
war he remained with the ‘'Oneidas, and in 1788 as- 
sisted at the great Indian council for the extinction of 





+ Wheelock's Narrative for 1771, p. 19. Doc. Hist. £V., 505. 

One of these students, David Fowler, a Montauk Indian, ‘tentered the In- 
dian school at Lebanon, about 1759. He early showed an aptitude for ag- 
riculture, and it was Dr. Wheelock's opinion that he would make a good 
farmer if he should ever have the advantage of experience. In June, 1701, 
he accompanied Sampson Occum to the Oneidas and returned im August 
with three Indian youths. He was approved as an Indian teacher in March, 
1765, and set out accordingly for the Oneida Nation on the 29th of April. 
He shortly after wrote Dr. Wheelock the following letter from his new 
residence :— 2 i 

KANAVAROHARE, in Oneida, June 15, 1765. 

“ Honorep AND Rev. Srr:—This is the twelfth day since I began my 
school ; and eight of py scholars are now in the third page of their spelling 
book. I never saw children exceed these in learning. The number of my 
scholars is twenty-six, but it is dificult to keep them to; vether ; they are often 
roving about from place to place to get something to live upon. I am also 
teaching a singing school. They take great pleasure in Jearnmg to sing. We 
can already carry three parts of several tuves. I am well contented to live 
here, so long as | am in such great business. 1 believe I shall persuade the 
men in this castle, at least the most of them, to labor next year, They begin 
now to see that they could live better if they cultivated their lands than they 
do now by hunting and fishing. d 

** Task the continuance of your prayers that God would give me grace, and 
fill my heart with love of God and compassion to perishing souls; and that 
God would make me an instrument of winning may souls to Christ, before I 
leave this world. i 

* Please toaccept much love and respect, from your affectionate and un- 
worthy pupil, Davin Fowter.” 

“The famine which visited Western New York this year obliged the 
Oneidas to remove in search of food to another quarter,and David Fowler 
returued to New England for further aid. * * * He is stated to have 
been alive in 1822 at Oneida, an industrious farmer and useful man.”"—Dee. 


Hist. 1¥, 383-74 
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their title to the Genesee country. The Oneidas 
made him the recipient of a tract of land, and, so 
sensible was the State government of the value of his 
services, that, in 1789, it granted him a tract of land 
two miles square in the town of Kirkland, whither he 
removed, In 1792, he made a liberal endowment of 
land for the purpose of forming a school, which was 
originally called the Hamilton Oneida Academy, and 
was incorporated as Hamilton College May 26, 1812. 
He died after a life of much public usefulness Febru- 
ary 28, 1808. He was a noble man, the friend of his 
race, both red man and white, and a long line of good 
deeds proclaim his zeal and liberality in promoting the 
interests of religion and learning. His labors among 
the Oneidas were in many instances attended with 
happy results ; a large portion of the nation espousing 
the Christian religion while he was with them, among 
them the great chief, Skenandoah,* 

In July, 1751, David Zeisberger and Gottfried 
Rundt visited Onondaga to request permission to re- 
side there to learn the language of that nation, pur- 
suant to the provisions of a treaty concluded with the 
Troquois two years previously. “Shortly before they 
reached that town,” says Loskiel, “ they were met by 
twenty chiefs of the Oneida tribe, * * * who 
with great vehemence opposed their proceeding on 
their journey, pretending to be entirely ignorant of 
the covenant made between the Brethren and the Iro- 
quois at Onondaga, and frequently repeating these 
words, ‘You are wicked men, we have been warned 
against you by the white people, and therefore forbid 
you to proceed at your peril; what business have you 
to learn the language ? other people are engaged to 
do that.’ The Brethren did not suffer themselves to 
be so easily repulsed, and relying on the help of the 
Lord, desired that a solemn council might be held on 
the following day by the chiefs, to consider their busi- 
ness. This being granted, Brother Zeisberger ad- 
dressed them so powerfully that they changed their 
minds, and having contemplated the strings of wam- 
pum, which the Brethren were carrying to the council 
in Onondaga, and considered their meaning, they 
granted them full liberty to proceed, adding :—*We 


* New York Colonial History; Fones' History of Oneida County ; 
Williams’ Early History of -Clinton; Hammond's History of Madison 
County. 

An anonymous writer, in the Mfassachusetts Historical Collection, in 1792, 
thus refers to Mr. Kirkland’s labors :— 


**T cannot help being of the opinion that Indians * * * never were 
intended to live in a state of civilized society. ‘There never was, I believe, an 
instance of an Indian forsaking his habits and savage manners, any more 
than a bear his ferocity. 

“* The Rey. Mr. Kirkland, who acts as missionary among the Oneidas, has 
taken all the pains that man can take, but his whole flock are Indians still, 
and like the bear which you can muffle and lead out to dance to the sound of 
music, becomes again a bear when his muffler is removed and the music 
ceases. ‘The Indians will attend public worship and sing extremely well, 
following Mr, Kirkland’s notes ; but whenever the service is over, they wrap 
themselves in their blankets, and either stand like cattle on the sunnyside of 
a house, or lie before a fire. This is their mode of passing life; even the 
bold energy of their forefathers, which was conspicuous in the chase, is unstrung 
in their descendants, and instead of sliding to the grave ‘like a shock of corn 
in its full ear,’ they become ripe for it in youth and often find it by the most 
disgraceful means.’’—Doc. History I/., 1105, 














are convinced that your business is not a bad one, 
and that your words are true.’ ”* 

In 1816 a mission was established at Oneida Castle 
by Bishop Hobart, and Rev. Eleazer Williams, the 
putative son of Thomas Williams, a distinguished 
Mohawk Chief of the St. Regis tribe, was placed in 
charge. Mr. Williams was a descendant of Rey. 
John Williams, who, with his family and parishoners, 
were made captives by the Indians at Deerfield, 
Mass., in 1704. He was liberally educated, and 
officiated as lay-reader, catechist and school-teacher. 
His labors were eminently successful, and resulted in 
the conversion to Christianity of a large number of 
those who had hitherto been known as the pagan 
party. January 25, 1817, they sent to Governor De 
Witt Clinton an address adopted in council and signed 
by eleven of the head men of the nation, and ex- 
pressed a desire to be known as the Second Christian 
Party of the Oneida Nation. In 1818, this party 
sold a piece of land for the erection of a chapel, 
which was dedicated as St. Peter’s Church, September 
21, 1819, by Bishop Hobart, who confirmed in all five 
hundred persons connected with this mission. Mr, 
Williams removed to Green Bay with a portion of the 
nation, and was succeeded in the mission here, in 
1822, by Solomon Davis, who removed to the same 
place with another portion. The chapel was removed 
to Vernon in 1840. 

Rey. Dan Barnes established a Methodist mission 
among them in 1829. ‘They were supplied at first by 
missionaries from among their own race, educated for 
the purpose, among whom were William and John 
Doxtater from Canada. Rev. Dan Barnes was their 
first white preacher after the establishment of the 
Methodist mission. He remained with them three 
years, and was the instrument of a revival more pow- 
erful than any they had hitherto experienced, The 
morals of the people, which had hitherto been sadly 
neglected, were now assiduously cultivated. The first 
Methodist mission chapel was. built at the Orchard,t 
in the south-west corner of Vernon, and it, together 
with the land, was sold in 1833, by the company of 
Indians who removed in that year to Green Bay. 
Another house was soon after erected in the same 
locality, near their burying ground. About the same 
time the ‘Windfall party” built a meeting house, 
about three miles south of Oneida Castle, in the 
town of Lenox. 


* Mission of the United Brethren, 11. 141. 


+ Mr. Williams was at one time the subject of considerable speculation as 
to his being heir to the throne of Fiance. It was said, and an effort was 
made to prove, that he was the lost Dauphin, the son of Louis X VII., whose 
fate was enshrouded in mystery —/emmond’s History of Madison County. 

+ Named from an old and very large orchard in the south-west corner of 
Vernon, which was set out by the Indians long before the first white settlers 
came in, at which time it is said to have been an old orchard. From it the 
Indians living in that locality are known as the ‘‘ Orchard Party."’ 
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The Brotherton Indians were adopted by the Onei- 
das during the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
They located mostly upon and near the Oriskany in 
the town of Marshall, Oneida County. They derived 
their name from the fact of their being a union of 
many tribes, or brothers. Having no common lan- 
guage, they adopted that of the English. Rev. Samp- 
son Occum, a highly educated Mohegan Indian, was 
a celebrated preacher in this tribe, with whom he re- 
mained many years in that capacity. He visited Eng- 
land to solicit aid for the Indian school at Lebanon, 
Connecticut, and while there was the recipient of 
many marked favors, occupying the pulpits of “the 
noblest chapels in the kingdom,” including Whitfield’s 
and the chapel of George IIL, before whom he 
preached, and by whom he was presented with a gold- 
mounted cane, which he carried during his subsequent 
life. He possessed a cultivated mind and pleasing 
manners, and was often called upon by the early white 
settlers to preach, attend funerals and solemnize mar- 
riages. He died at New Stockbridge in 1792. 

The Stockbridge Indians, who derived their name 
from that of their native home in Massachusetts, were 
ministered to by Rev. John Sergeant, who came with 
them and established a church immediately after their 
settlement at Stockbridge. Sixteen of the four hun- 
dred and twenty then composing the tribe, constituted 
the original membership of this church. Mr. Sergeant 
regularly spent six months of the year at New Stock- 
bridge till 1796, when he removed here with his family 
and continued to reside with. them till his death, Sep- 
tember 7, 1824, having served these Indians as mis- 
sionary for thirty-six years. In 1796, the Legislature 
granted him a patent for a mile square adjoining 
Stockbridge, which was presented to him by the In- 
dians. In 1818, about one-fourth of the tribe removed 
to the west. In 1821, the Six Nations, together with 
the Stockbridge, St. Regis and Munsee tribes, pur- 
chased of the Menominees and Winnebagoes a large 
tract of land upon Green Bay, and the Winnebago 
and Fox rivers in Wisconsin, In 1822, a large part 
of the tribe remaining removed to that territory, and 
the rest soon followed. There they haye made con- 
siderable advances in civilization, and are generally 
sober and industrious.* 

We copy from Mrs. Hammond's History of Mad- 
ison County the following sketch of the illustrious 
Skenandoah, which originally appeared in Jones’ 
Oneida :— 


“ * * * the name which stands more promi- 


nently upon the page of history, and which will be 
remembered until the original inhabitants of this con- 
tinent are forgotten, is that of Skenandoah, the white 
man’s friend. He was born about the year 1706, but 
of his younger days little or nothing is known. It has 





* Hammond's History of Madison County. 





been stated, but upon what authority the writer does 
not know, that he was not an Oneida by birth, but was 
a native of a tribe living a long distance to the north- 


| west, and was adopted by the Oneidas when a young 


man. * * * In his youth and early manhood, 


Skenandoah was very savage and intemperate. In 
1755, while attending upon a treaty in Albany, he be- 
came excessively drunk at night, and in the morning 
found himself divested of all his ornaments and cloth- 
ing. His pride revolting at his self-degradation, he 
resolved never again to place himself under the power 
of fre-water, a resolution which it is believed he kept 
to the end of his life. In appearance he was noble, 
dignified and commanding, being in height much oyer 
six feet, and the tallest Indian in hisnation. He pos- 
sessed a powerful frame, for at the age of eighty-five 
he was a full match for any member of his tribe, either 
as to strength, or speed on foot ; his powers of endur- 
ance were equal to his size and physical power. But 
it was to his eloquence and mental powers, he owed 
his reputation and influence. His person was tattooed, 
or marked ina peculiar manner. There were nine 
lines arranged by threes extending downward from 
each shoulder, and meeting upon the chest, made by 
introducing some dark coloring matter under the skin. 
He was, in his riper years, one of the noblest coun- 
selors among the North American tribes ; he possessed 
a vigorous mind, and was alike sagacious, active and 
persevering. As an enemy he was terrible—as a 
friend and ally he was mild and gentle in his disposi- 
tion, and faithful to his engagements. His vigilance 
once preserved from massacre the inhabitants of the 
little settlement of German Flats ; and in the Reyolu- 
tionary war his influence induced the Oneidas to take 
up arms in favor of the Americans. Soon after Mr, 
Kirkland established his mission at Oneida, Skenan- 
doah embraced the doctrines of the gospel, and for the 
rest of his life he lived a consistent Christian. He 
often repeated the wish that he might be buried by 
the side of his old teacher and spiritual father ; that 
he might go up with him at the great resurrection ; 
and several times in the latter years of his life he made 
the journey from Oneida to Clinton, hoping to die 
there. Although he covld speak but little English, 
and in his extreme old age was blind, yet his company 
was sought. - In conversation he was highly decorous, 
evincing that he had profited by seeing civilized and 
polished society in his better days. He evinced con- 
stant care not to give pain by any remark or reply, 
* * * To a friend who called upon him a short 
time before his decease, he thus expressed himself by 
an interpreter: ‘I am an aged hemlock; the winds 
of an hundred winters have whistled through my 
branches ; I am dead at the top. The generation to 
which I belonged has run away and left me; why I 
live the Great Good Spirit only knows; pray to my 
Jesus that Imay have patience to wait for my appointed 
inte $6 ins ow) Te 

“ After listening to the prayers read at his bed-side 
by his great-grand-daughter, Skenandoah yielded up 
his spirit on the 11th day of March, 1816, aged about 
one hundred and ten years. Agreeably to a promise 
made by the family of Mr. Kirkland, his remains were 
brought to Clinton, and buried by the side of his 
spiritual father, Services were attended in the Con- 
gregational meeting-house in Clinton, and an address 
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was made to the Indians by Dr. Backus, President of 
Hamilton College, interpreted by Judge Dean; and 
after prayer and singing appropriate psalms, the corpse 
was carried to the grave, preceded by the students of 
the college, and followed in order by the Indians, Mr. 
Kirkland and family, Judge Dean, Rev. Dr. Norton, 
Rev. Mr. Ayres, officers of the college and citizens. 

*Skenandoah was buried in the garden of Mr. 
Kirkland, a short distance south of the road leading 
up to the college. A handsome monument stands in 
the college burying ground, with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

““*SkENANDOA, This monument is erected by the 
Northern Missionary Society, in testimony of their 
respect for the memory of Skenandoa, who died in 
peace and hope of the Gospel, on the 11th of March, 
1816. Wise, eloquent and brave, he long swayed the 
Councils of his Tribe, whose confidence and affection 
he eminently enjoyed. In the war which placed the 
Canadas under Great Britain, he was actively engaged 
against the French: in that of the Revolution, he 
espoused that of the Colonies, and ever afterwards 
remained a firm friend to the United States, Under 
the Ministry of Rev. Mr. Kirkland he embraced the 
doctrines of the Gospel; and having exhibited their 
power in a long life, adorned by every Christian vir- 
tue, he fell asleep in Jesus at the advanced age of 
100 years,’” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Inpian Tithe ExtrincuisHED—LINE OF PROPERTY— 
TREATY AND CESSION OF 1784—MASSACHUSETTS’ 
CLAIMS—TREATIES AND CEssiONns or 1785, 1788 
AND 1795—CHENANGO TWENTY TOWNSHIPS—MILI- 
TARY TRACT—ORIGINAL OWNERS OF THE TWENTY 
TownsHips—AREA OF TWENTY TowNsHtIps—THE 
GoreE—BrakEL TownsHip—Roap TownsHip— 
PROCEEDS OF GOSPEL AND SCHOOL Lots IN ‘TWENTY 
TownsHips MISAPPROPRIATED—THE GORE IN Ox- 
FORD—FAYETTE TOwNSHIP—CLINTON TOWNSHIP— 
HarPER PatENT—TOWNSHIP OF GREENE—LIVING- 
stoN TRACT—FRENCH ‘TRACT—CHENANGO TRI- 
ANGLE—VERMONT SUFFERERS—ONEIDA RESERVA- 
TION—NeEW PETERSBURGH ‘TRACT—CANASTOTA 
Tract — CowassELOoN Tract — OTHER MINOR 
Tracts IN Maptson Coun'ty. 


NTIL after the close of the Revolutionary war, 

in 1783, the territory embraced in the present 
Counties of Chenango and Madison was included in 
the indefinite Indian domain, the east line of which, 
known as the Zine of Property, was established by a 
treaty held at Fort Stanwix November 5, 1768, and 
extended from a point on Wood Creek, near the 
mouth of Canada Creek, thence to the head waters 
of the Unadilla, down that stream to its mouth, and 
thence south to the line of Pennsylvania. By a treaty 
held at Fort Stanwix (Rome) October 22, 1784, the 








Iroquois ceded to the Federal Government a large 


portion of the land west of that line, then known as 


Western New York.* By treaties made by the State 
in 1785 and 1788, the Indian title to the major por- 
tions of the two counties was extinguished; and in 
1795 further portions of the Oneida Reservation in 
Madison County were ceded to the State. 

June 28, 1785, Goy. George Clinton, in behalf of 
the State, negotiated a treaty with the Oneidas and 
Tuscaroras at Fort Herkimer, by which the latter, in 
consideration of the receipt of eleven thousand, five 
hundred dollars in goods and money, ceded the terri- 
tory bounded as follows :— 

“Beginning at the mouth of the Unadilla or Tian- 
aderha river, where the same empties into the Sus- 
quehanna ; thence up the said Unadilla or Tiana- 
derha river ten miles, measured on a straight line ; 
thence due west to the Chenango river; thence south- 
erly down the Chenango river to where it empties into 
the Susquehanna river, and to the line, commonly 
called the Zine af property, established at a treaty held 
at Fort Stanwix in the year 1768; thence along the 
said line to the place of beginning.” 

By this treaty the State acquired all that part of 
Chenango county lying south of the south line of the 
town of Norwich and east of the Chenango River, in 
addition to much other territory without the bounds 
of this county. ‘This tract was soon after disposed 
of by the State to patentees. 

September 22, 1788, Governor Clinton effected a 
second treaty at Fort Schuyler (Utica,) by which all 
the lands owned by the various nations then treating, 
except certain reservations, were ceded to the State. 

Some of the Indians had the prescience to under- 
stand what would be the inevitable result of these 
large cessions of theirdominion. An Oneida sachem, 
with an apparent forecast of the destiny of his race, 
gave a happy and forcible illustration of this when 
the cession of 1788 was made. At the conclusion of 
the treaty, the sachem in question seated himself on 
a log close beside Governor Clinton, who, with becom- 
ing courtesy, moved to make room. His example 
was followed by the sachem, who again seated himself 
in close proximity to the Governor, whereupon the 
latter again moved, but only to be followed as before 
by the sachem, This was repeated till at last the 
Governor found himself off the log, when he inquired 


* Claims were established by Massachusetts under Colonial Patents to the 
right of soil of a large portion of Western New York, and were confirmed by 
a Commission appointed by the two governments, which met at Hartford, 
Conn., December 16, 1786, and which, while it reserved to New York the 
right of sovereignty, conceded to Massachusetts the right to pre-empt the soil 
from the native Indians of all that tract of land lying west of a line, known as 
the Pre-emption Line, extending north from the eighty-second mile-stone 
from the Delaware River at the north-east cofmer of Pennsylvania, through 
Geneva and Sodus Bay, on the meridian of Washington, (except a tract a 
mile wide along Niagara River, )and an‘additional tract east of that line, known 
as the Boston Ten Towns, lying in the Counties of Broome, Tioga and Cort- 
land. Certain reservations were excepted by subsequent treaties with the 
Indians, 
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the meaning of this singular conduct. The Oneida 
significantly replied:—“Just so white man crowd 
poor Indian; keep crowding; keep crowding; by 
and by crowd him clear off! Where poor Indian 
then ?” 

February 25, 1789, the Legislature passed an act 
directing the Surveyor-General, Simeon Dewitt, to 
lay out and survey in the lands acquired by the lat- 
ter treaty, and immediately north of those acquired 
by the former one of 1785, twenty townships, each to be 
as nearly five hundred chains square as the circumstances 
would admit, and subdivided into four equal sections, 
and lots of two hundredand fifty acreseach. The town- 
ships were to be numbered from one to twenty, and 
the lots from one to one hundred. Two lots in each 
township, as near the center as might be, were to be 
designated one gospel and the other school lot, and 
reserved for religious and educational purposes. 
After the completion of the survey, which was finished 
in 1789 and 1790, the Commissioners of the Land 
Office, by and with the advice of the Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, were to select five of the choicest of these twenty 
townships, which were to be sold only for gold or sil- 
ver, or to redeem certain bonds which the State had 
issued in the form of bills of credit. They were 
farther required to affix to the lands such price as was 
best calculated to effect’a ready sale, and at the same 
time ensure the greatest revenue to the State Treasury ; 
but were restricted in the exercise of this discretion 
to a minimum of three shillings per acre. The com- 
missioners were required to give not to exceed three 
months’ public notice of the contemplated sale, by 
advertising in the papers published in the cities of 
Albany and New York, in the latter of which the 
sales were to take place. The sales took place, but 
owing to the brief notice and the imperfect means 
of travel and communication, they were lightly at- 
tended, and the “towns in many cases fell naturally, 
easily and unavoidably into the hands of jobbers 
and wealthy capitalists, who were in attendance 
upon legislative action, and always on the alert for 
lucrative investments,”* and who immediately ad- 
vanced the price of small purchases to twenty shil- 
lings per acre. 

This tract is now variously known as the Governor's 
Purchase and the Chenango Twenty Townships. Ut 
extends in general terms from the Unadilla to the 
Gore, and from the north lines of Smithville, Oxford 
and Guilford to the south lines of Fenner, Smithfield 
and Stockbridge, in Madison County, and Augusta 
and Marshall, in Oneida County. In the effort to 
make the townsip lines straight, small angular pieces 
were left bordering the Unadilla. It was at first sup- 
posed that it filled the interval between the Unadilla 


* Clark's ‘History of Chenango C onnty. 








and the Military Tract ;* but owing to a misapprehen- 
sion in fixing upon the point of departure and a vari- 
ation of the compass, there was left between the west 
line of the Twenty Townships and the east line of the 
Military Tract a strip which was denominated the 
Gore, which extended from north to south the entire 
length of the Twenty Townships, being slightly wider 
at the north end than the south.t The Twenty Town- 
ships were for many years designated by the numbers 
assigned to them by the Commissioners of the Land 
Office, but this practice has lapsed into disuse, so that 
it would now be as difficult for the majority of the 
present inhabitants of the county to designate a town- 
ship by its number as it would have been for the early 
settlers to have designated it by name. We appenda 
list-of the names by which the towns are at present 
known in connection with the numbers by which they 
were originally designated, though there have been 
slight changes in the outlines of some of them, the 
principal of which are the addition of parts of ten and 
fifteen to sixteen, and of fourteen to fifteen, 

Township No, 1 is now known as Nelson, 

ae * “ Eaton. 

“* Madison, 
* Hamilton. 
“* Lebanon. 
“ Georgetown. 
“ Otselic, 
“© Smyrna. 
“ Sherburne. 


2 “ oe 


aon am & & 


9 “ ae 

*The Military Tract embracing the present counties of Cayuga, Seneca, 
Onondaga, Cortland and parts of Wayne, Steuben and Oswego, was set apart 
for the payment of land bounties to the Soldiers of the Revolution under the 
laws of Congress and of this State. September 16, 1776, Congress passed an 
act, stipulating that each non-commissioned officer and private should receive 
one hundred acres of land, and each commissioned officer a proportionately in- 
creased quantity, corresponding with the grade of his rank. March 20, 1781, 
the State Legislature made provision for the enlistment of two regiments, and 
as an inducement to promote enlistments offered bounties of land. July 25, 
1782, certain lands were set apart for the payment of these bounties. March 
27, 1783, after the close of the war, the State Legislature made provision for 
the redemption of these promises, and enacted that each non-commissioned 
officer and private, whose residence was in the State at the time of his enlist- 
ment, should receive five hundred acres of land in addition to the one hundred 
acres offered by the general government, and each commissioned officer a pro- 
portionately increased quantity, corresponding with the grade of his rank, that 
which had been promised being designated as Jous?y, and that which had not, 
as gratuity, lands. The original acts granting these lands were subsequently 
modified and amended from time to time. February 28, 1789, the Commis- 
sioners of the Land Office were authorized to direct the Surveyor-General 
to lay out as many townships, of sixty thousand acres each, as was necessary 
to satisfy the claims arising under these acts; and April 22, 1789, that officer 
was directed to lay out by actual survey twenty-five townships. The survey 
of twenty-six townships was completed, and July 3, 1790, was presented to the 
Commissiorers of the Land Office, consisting of thé Governor, George Clin- 
ton; the Lieut.-Governor, Pierre Van Cortlandt; the Speaker of the Assem- 
bly, Gulean Verplanck ; the Secretary of State, Lewis Allaire Scott; the At- 
torney-General, Aaron Burr; the Treasurer, Gerardus Bancker; and the 
Auditor, Peter T, Curtenius, who numbered and named the lots and town- 
ships, making the names perpetuate the names of Rome’s military heroes and 
sages. (Galen was added in 1792, to comply with the law requiring grants for 
hospitals, and Ster7ing, in 1795, to meet the still unsatisfied claims for bounty 
lands. 


+ The actual length of the north line of the Gove as surveyed was 352 chains 
and 80 Jinks; that of the south line, 336 chains and 75 links, 
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Township No. ro is now known as North Norwich. 


“ * xr : « Plymouth. 

" * 2 ‘ «© * Pharsalia, 

™ oS ¥ * — * McDonough, 
" “ 14 : © Preston. 

e i " “© Norwich. 

ws * 26 MF «  * New Berlin. 

" ide. s «© Columbus. 

ul « 18 Ff «  « Brookfield. 

oe ce 19 “ee oe ce “e 

" * 36 ve “  * Sangerfield. 


The Gore comprises the present towns of German, 
Pitcher, Lincklaen, DeRuyter and the southern and 
larger half of Cazenovia. 

Purchases of the Twenty Townships were made pur- 
suant to an act passed March 22, 1791, amendatory 
of an act previously passed for the disposition of the 
lands of the State. The following applications are 
recorded and marked accepted. 

Leonard M. Cutting applied for No. 15, containing 
25,000 acres, at the rate of three shillings and one 
farthing per acre, 600 £ to be paid on or before Oc- 
tober 1, 1791, andthe residue in two equal payments, 
one on or before April 1, 1793, and another on 
or before February 1, 1794. He further applied 
for Nos, 11 and 14, containing 50,000 acres, at 
three shillings and three pence per acre, one-sixth to 
be paid October 1, 1791, and the residue in two 
equal payments, one, April 1, 1792, the other Jan- 
wary 1, 1793. 

James Tallmadge and Ezra Thompson applied for 
No. to, containing 25,000 acres, at the rate of three 
shillings per acre, one-sixth part to be paid October 
1, 1791, and the remainder in two equal installments, 
the first May 1, 1792, and the second January 1, 
1793: 

Michael Myers, Jedediah Sanger and John J. Mor- 
gan applied for Nos. 18 and 20 and the unsold por- 
tions of 19, containing 67,130 acres, the first two at 
the rate of three shillings and three pence per acre, 
and the last at three shillings and one penny, one- 
sixth payable October 1, 1791, and the residue in two 
equal payments, the first April 1, 1792, the second 
January 1, 1793. 

John Taylor applied for the unsold portions of Nos. 
16 and 17, containing 43,377 acres, at the rate of 
three shillings and three pence per acre, one-sixth 
payable in six months, one-half the residue in one 
year, and the other half in eighteen months from date, 
which is not given, 

Col. William S. Smith applied for Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 
8 and 9, containing 150,000 acres, at the rate of three 
shillings and three pence per acre, one-sixth to be 
paid October 1, 1791, one-half the residue January 1, 
1792, and the other half January 1, 1793. 





Alexander Webster, Edward Savage and John Wil- 
liams applied for No. 1, containing 25,000 acres, at 
three shillings and three pence per acre, one-sixth to 
be paid October 1, 1791, and the residue in two 
equal payments, the first April 1, 1792, the second 
January 1, 1793. 

White Matlack and Jacob Hallet applied for Nos. 
12 and 13, at three shillings and five pence per acre, 
one-sixth to be paid October 1, 1791, and the residue 
in two equal payments, the first January 1, 1792, the 
second January 1, 1793. 

Robert C. Livingston applied for No. 7, containing 
25,000 acres, at three shillings and six pence per 
acre, one-sixth to be paid October 1, 1791, and the 
residue in two equal payments, one January 1, 1792, 
the other January 1, 1793. 

An application was made by Thomas Ludlow 
and Josiah Shippey for two townships, (not desig- 
nated,) containing 50,000 acres, at three shillings 
and five pence per acre, one-sixth payable October 
I, 1791, and the residue in two equal payments, 
one January 1, 1792, and one January 1, 1793. 
No. 6 was the only one not covered by previous ap- 
plications. 

Those who, applied, however, did not, in all cases, 
it appears, consummate the purchase. The first cer- 
tificate of purchase was issued November 2, 1792, 
and the first patent was granted December 29, 1792, 
to Leonard M. Cutting, for the 15th township, The 
west part of No. 14, 7,049 acres, was purchased by 
Melanchthon Smith and Marinus Willett, November 
3, 17923; and the east part, by Mr. Cutting, Novem- 
ber 9, 1792, at which time he also bought the 11th 
township. The patents for the respective purchases 
were dated June rst, and January 28, 1793. Robert 
C. Livingston purchased the 7th township January 
12, 1793, and received a patent therefor on the 31st 
of the same month. William S. Smith purchased the 
townships for which he made application. His cer- 
tificate was issued April 6, 1793; and patent, April 
16, 1794. ‘The toth township was bought by the 
applicants, both of whom were supposed to be resi- 
dents of Dutchess County; so also was the 12th, 
for which the certificate was issued April 6, 1793. 
The roth was patented to James Tallmadge, January 
13, 1793; and the x2th to William Matlack, Sr, 
April 16, 1794. The certificate for the 13th town- . 
ship, which was bought by Thomas Ludlow and Josiah 
Shippey, was issued February 6, 1793. The patent 
was issued to the same parties March 2, 1793. John 
Taylor bought Nos, 16 and 17, February 2, 1793. 
His patent was issued February 14, 1793. Nos. 1, 
18, rg and 20, were bought by the applicants; and 
No. 6 by Messrs. Ludlow and Shippey. No. 1 was 
patented to Alex. Webster June 4, 1793; Nos. 18, 
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1g and 20, to John J. Morgan May 3, 1793; and No. © 


6 to Thos. Ludlow, Jr., March 2, 1793.* 

The whole of the Twenty Townships were em- 
braced in Chenango County at its organization; but 
the 2oth was transferred to Oneida County April 4, 
1804; and the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 18th and 
tg9th were set off when Madison County was erected, 
March 21, 1806. 

The Gore, to which reference has been previously 
made, was purchased by John W. Watkins and Au- 
gustus Sackett and by John W. Watkins and Royal 
Flint. Messrs. Watkins and Sackett bought 15,000 
acres in the south part, which now constitutes the town 
of German, at three shillings and five pence half- 
penny per acre; and Messrs. Watkins and Flint, that 
portion extending from the south line of Cazenovia to 
the south line of Pitcher, embracing 41,000 acres, at 
three shillings and eight pence per acre. These two 
tracts were known as Srake/ Township. The re- 
maining portion, extending from a line in prolonga- 
tion of the north line of Nelson to the south line of 
Cazenovia, was known as the Road Township, from 
the fact that the proceeds arising from its sale were to 
be applied to the construction of roads, This, to- 
gether with the previous tract, soon after came into 
the possession of the Holland Land Company through 
the instrumentality of Theophilus Cazenove, their 
agent, through whom the Holland Purchase in the 
Genesee country was also obtained. 

Notwithstanding reservations of gospel and school 
lots were provided for by law in each of the Twenty 
Townships, the lots set apart for that purpose were 
unscrupulously sold for the benefit of the State. The 
early New England settlers, who protested that they 
were in a large measure induced to settle by reason 
of this provision for religious and educational pur- 
poses, justly regarded this action as an outrage, and 
in response to their earnest and persistent remon- 
strance, reparation was made in 1805 by the appro- 
priation of a corresponding number of lots of like 
dimension in the Canastota tract, in Madison County, 
to be devoted to that purpose. 

The other tracts of land in the county were: that 
portion of the town of Oxford lying west of Chenango 
River and east of a line in prolongation of the west 
line of the fourteenth township till it reached the 
Chenango, which was also known as the Gore, embrac- 
ing 6,000 acres, and which was originally sold at four 





* Following is the number of acres contained in each township, as indicated 
by the patent :— 
~... 27,187 acres. No. 
vp» 25,245 = 
24,624 “ 














shillings and one penny per acre, to Melanchthon 
Smith and Marinus Willett, who subsequently divided 
it into sixty-nine lots of nearly uniform size; the 
Township of Fayette, which embraced the town of 
Guilford, most of that part of Oxford lying east of the 
Chenango, and a small part of the north-east part of 
Coventry, which was surveyed and subdivided into 
one hundred lots of about six hundred and forty acres 
each, and patented by the State to various individuals; 
the Zownship of Clinton, which was subdivided in 
the same manner as /‘@ye?te, and embraced the towns 
of Afton, Bainbridge and the Harper Patent, which 
comprised sixteen thousand acres granted by letters 
patent to Robert Harper, January 4, 1787, and was 
by him divided into lots of one thousand to two 
thousand acres each, and re-sold to various indiyid- 
uals; the Zownship of Greene, which embraced that 
part of the town of Greene lying east of the Che- 
nango, the western part of the town of Coventry, and 
a portion of Oxford, and in the eastern part of which 
was a tract of 16,138 acres, granted by the State to 
Walter Livingston in 1788, and by him subdivided 
into one hundred and fifty-two lots of about one hun- 
dred and six acres each, according to the field book 
of Rickitson Burlingame, who surveyed the tract, 
(the residue of the Zownship of Greene, 15,835 
acres, granted to Malachi Treat and Wm. W. 
Morris in 1787 or ’88, and called the Arench 
Tract, was surveyed by their agent, Charles BoLyne 
assisted by Captain John Harris, a surveyor, and 
subdivided into one hundred and fifty lots of various 
sizes, exclusive of the French village plot on the east 
side of the Chenango, in the village of Greene ;) and 
the easterly portion of the Chenango Triangle, which 
comprised the lands embraced in the angle of the 
Chenango and Tioughnioga rivers, extending as far 
north as the south line of the Military Tract, the Gore 
and the Chenango Twenty Towns, and east to that 
part of the town of Oxford which was originally sold 
to Melanchthon Smith and Marinus Willett. This 
tract was purchased by Col. William S. Smith in 1791, 
at three shillings and three pence per acre. It was 
divided into four townships, numbers 1, 2 and 3 rang- 
ing from west to east across the northern portion, and 
number four occupying the remaining and southern 
portion. Partsof numbers two and three constitute the 
town of Smithville. Theresidue of number three is part- 
lyin Oxford and partly inGreene. ‘The remaining por- 
tions of numbers two and four lying in this county 
are in the town of Greene. Number one and parts 
of numbers two and four are now in Broome county. 

A part of Clinton Township was devoted to the 
relief of the Vermont Sufferers, a class of people who 
had purchased lands of this State in the present State 
of Vermont, on territory to which both New York and 
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New Hampshire laid claim, and to which, after a long 
and angry discussion, New York surrendered her 
claim, when Vermont became an independent State. 

That part of the county of Madison lying north of 
the Twenty Townships and the Gore was embraced 
in the Oneida Reservation when the cession of 1788 
was made. A large part of this tract was acquired by 
the State in 1795, and by subsequent purchases made 
at various times, the Reservation within this county had 
been reduced to very narrow limits. The last treaty 
was held in 1840, “when they ceded all their lands 
held in common and received individual portions.” * 
The territory so ceded was cut up into large tracts. 

The principal one of these divisions was the Vew 
Petersburgh Tract, which was leased of the Indians in 
1794, for a term of nine hundred and _ ninety-nine 
years, by Peter Smith, from whom it derives its name. 
The tract comprised fifty thousand acres, and em- 
braced nearly all of Smithfield and Fenner, that part 
of Cazenovia lying north of the Gore, a part of Stock- 
bridge, and a large portion of Augusta in Oneida 
county. It was included in the cession of 1795. Much 
of the eastern part of the tract had been leased by 
Mr. Smith to settlers, previous to the extinguishment 
of the Indian title, for a term of twenty-one years. In 
1797 the Legislature made provision to grant patents 
to those who held these leases, on the payment of 
$3.534 per acre. Mr. Smith, in consideration of his 
original lease, was allowed a reduction on the 22,2994 
acres not leased, which made the cost to him about 
two dollars per acre. ‘The tract was divided into four 
allotments, the first of which contained seventy-four lots 
fifty-five of which were located in Augusta, fourteen 
in Stockbridge, and five in Smithfield. The patents 
to lessees covered portions of this allotment, which 
ceased from that time to be distinguished as a part of 
the Mew Petersburgh Tract. 

The Oneidas were then divided into two parties, 
known respectively as Christian and Pagan, the 


*Hough's State Gazetteer, which also says cessions were made in 1796, 
1798, 1802, 1805, 1807, 1809, 1810, 1811, 1815, 1817, 1824, 1826 and 1827. 





former, with the famous Skenandoah at the head, 
favoring, and the latter opposing the lease to Mr. 
Smith. 

The Canastota Tract comprised ninety-one lots in 
the town of Lenox, and extended from the shore of 
Oneida Lake to within about a half mile of the Seneca 
Turnpike. In 1805, ten thousand acres, the major part 
of this tract, was appropriated as a substitute for the 
gospel and school lands in the Chenango Twenty 
Towns, the proceeds of which had been unauthorizedly 
appropriated to the State funds. The avails of these 
lands have been thus applied. 

The Cowasselon Tract was purchased from the State 
in 1797, by Dr. Enoch Leonard. It comprises twenty- 
five lots, lying in two tiers in the north part of Fenner, 
between the Chittenango and Cowasselon creeks, and 
from the fact of its being a mile in width is also known 
as the AZi/e Strip. It was a cession from the Reser- 
vation of the Oneidas. 

Various other small tracts have been ceded from 
time to time in the towns of Lenox, Stockbridge and 
Sullivan; among which are the Zast Hill Tract and 
West Hill Tract in Stockbridge, the former comprising 
fifty and the latter forty-two lots; also the Wile Strip, 
Oneida Creek Tract and New Guinea Tract in the 
same town; all ceded, at different times, between the 
years 1822 and 1830; the Zo Mile Strip, of twenty- 
four lots, in four tiers, two of which are in the west 
part of Lenox, and two in the east part of Sullivan, 
the south line being a part of the south line of those 
towns; to the west of this six lots, commonly desig- 
nated as West of Two Mile Strip; a tract of eight lots 
to the north of Zio Atle Strip; the Bell Tract ef 
fourteen lots, purchased by an Englishman named 
Bell, and extending on both sides of the Central rail- 
road from Canaseraga Creek to Chittenango Creek; 
the Forty Rod Strip, north of the Bel/ Tract, bought 
of the State by Dr. Jonas Fay; and the Varrick Loca- 
#ion, purchased of the State by Richard Varrick, cf 
New York City, the latter three lying in the town of 
Sullivan. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Earty Civit Divistons—ForMATION oF CHENANGO 
County—Its BounparrES—ORIGINAL TOWNS IN 
CHENANGO CouNTyY—ORIGIN oF NamEe—Topoc- 
RAPHY OF SURFACE—AREA—STREAMS AND PONDS 
—THE SUSQUEHANNA—THE UNADILLA—THE CHE- 
NANGO—THE OrsELIc—Soirs—C.LiIMaTE—DEATH 
RATE OF CHENANGO CouNTY—INDUSTRIES—AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRopuctTIoNSs—DatRy INTERESTS OF 
CHENANGO CouNTY—COMPARISONS WITH OTHER 
CouNTIES IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


HE Province of New York was divided into cour- 
ties November 1, 1683, and the counties then 
formed, twelve in number, were named from the titles 
of the Royal family.* Albany county, one of the 
twelve, was the first civil division to which Chenango 
county belonged, and then embraced ‘“‘the Manor of 
Rensselaerwyck, Schenectady and all the villages, 
neighborhoods and Christian plantations on the east 
side of Hudson’s river, from Roeloffe Jansen’s Creek ; 
and on the west side from Sawyer’s Creek to the 
outermost endof Saraghtoga.” By subsequent statutes 
it was made to include everything within the colony 
of New York north and west of its present limits, 
and, at one time, the whole of Vermont. March 12, 
1772, Zryont county was formed from Albany county 








* These original counties were; Albany, Cornwall (now in Maine,) Dukes. 
(now in Massachusetts,) Dutchess, Kings, New York, Orange, Queens, 
Richmond, Suffolk, Ulster and Westchester. 

+ Named from William Tryon, Colonial Governor, and changed April 2, 
1784, in consequence of Tryon’s manifest disloyalty to the colonies during the 
Revolution, to Montgomery, in honor of Gen. Richard Montgomery, who fell 
at the capture of Quebec. 


| and comprised the country west of a north and south 
line extending from St. Regis to the west bounds of 
the township of Schenectady, thence running irregu- 
larly south-west to the head of the Mohawk branch 
of the Delaware, and along the same to the south- 
east bounds of the present county of Broome ; thence 
in a north-westerly direction to Fort Bull, on Wood 
Creek, near the present village of Rome; all west of 
the last mentioned line being Indian territory. On- 
tario * county was formed from Montgomery, January 
27, 1789, and included all that part of the State lying 
west of a north and south line drawn through Seneca 
Lake, two miles east of Geneva. February 16, +791, 
Herkimer,t Otsego and Tioga} counties were formed 
from Montgomery; and March 15, 1798, Chenango 
county was erected from Herkimer and Tioga coun- 
ties. The dividing line between those two counties 
was on a line with the south line of the present town 
of Sherburne. 
The act by which the county was erected thus de- 
fines its boundaries :— 


“All that part of the Counties of Herkimer and 
Tioga, included in the following bounds, to wit: be- 
ginning at the south-east corner of Onondaga, thence 
In a direct course to the confluence of the Tiough- 





* Named from the lake of the same name, which then formed its northern 
boundary. 

+ Named from Gen. Nicholas Herkimer of Revolutionary fame. 

+ Written in Morgan’s League of the Iroquois,in the Oneida dialect, Te- 
ah-o-ge; in the Mohawk, 7e-yo-ge-ga; ‘in the Cayuga, Da-a-o-ga; and 
Seneca, Da-ya-o-geh, meaning “at the forks.” In the text of that work it 
is written Ta-ya-o-ga, the first a having the broad sound as in fad, Upon 
Guy Johnson's map of 1771, it is written 7i-2-o-ga. The eloquent Red 
Jacket pronounced it 7eh-hiho-gah, discarding the suffix ‘‘Point,” which 
has been universally added when applied to the locality now called Athens, 
saying, that the Indian word carried the full meaning—'the point of land at 
the confluence of two.streams,” or “the meeting of the waters.” 
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nioga and Chenango rivers; thence up the last men- 
tioned river to the north-west corner of a tract of 
land granted to John Jay and others; thence along 
the north bounds thereof, and the saine line continued 
until it meets the west line of Clinton township ; 
thence along the same south to the most north-west- 
erly corner of the town of Warren; thence easterly 
on the division line between the said townships of 
Clinton and Warren, to the line of property; thence 
northerly along the west bounds of the Counties of 
Delaware and Otsego, to the town of Bridgewater in 
Herkimer County; thence on the southerly and west- 
erly line thereof to the’north bounds of the Twenty 
Towns, so called; thence along the same westerly to 
the south-west corner of lot No. 50 in the first allot- 
ment of a tract of land called New Petersborough ; 
thence northerly on the west line of said lot No, 50 
and 69, to the south line of New Stockbridge; thence 
the shortest line to the main branch of the Oneida 
Creek ; thence northerly down said creek to the 
Oneida Lake; thence westerly along the southerly 
shore of the Oneida Lake to the County of Onon- 
daga; thence southerly along the said County of On- 
ondaga to the place of beginning.” 

Chenango county derives its name from the river 
which flows centrally through it. It is an interior 
county lying south-east of the center of the State, and 
is centrally distant ninety-four miles from Albany. It 
is bounded on the north by Madison county, on the 
east by Otsego and Delaware counties, on the south 
by Broome county, and on the west by Broome and 
Cortland counties. It contains 546,956 acres.* It is 
geographically situated between 42° 12' and 42° 44' 
north latitude, and 1° 2’and 1° 36’ east longitude from 
Washington. Its greatest length is about forty miles 
and greatest width about thirty-four miles. 

There were only eight towns within the original 
bounds of Chenango County at the date of its erec- 
tion; but two, De Ruyter and Greene, were organ- 
ized at the same time. Each covered a very large 
area. They were Jericho, (Bainbridge,) formed Feb- 
ruary 16, 1791; Norwich and Oxford, January 10, 
1793; and Brookfield, Cazenovia, Hamilton, Sanger- 
field and Sherburne, March 5, 1795. The earlier 
towns in the State, however, had a much larger area. 
Whitestown, formed March 7, 1788, included an in- 
definite amount of territory, practically all that part 





* Assessment of 1878. The Census of 1875 says it contains 534,800 acres ; 
the State Gazetteer, 574,720 (898 square miles); Clark, (1850) 514,800; and 
Spafford, (1824) 499,200. 

+ The subjoined table shows the number of acres of improved land in each 
town in 1824 and 1875 :— 











1824. 1875. ‘ 1824. 1875. 
Afton* 17,582 Otselic 1,369 16,797 
Bainbridge 10,444 14,446 Oxford 10,009 24,152 
Columbus 9,994 17,734 Pharsalia 3,939 15,730 
Coventry 75136 21,326 Pitcher|| 12,782 
German 7,350 11,633 Plymouth 55452 18,198 
Greene 10,587 31,767 Preston 6,935 16,737 
Guilford 11,858 28,836 | Sherburne 10,595 23,466 
Lincklaent 11,873 Smithville 8,088 21,965 
McDonough 2,555 17,885 Smyrna 6,722 19,223 
New Berlin | 9399 20,543 4 
North Norwich} 12,239 Total, 136,895 396,355 
Norwich 14,553 21,440 


* Afton included in Bainbridge. 
7 Lincklaen included in German. 


+ North Norwich includedin Norwich. 
|| Pitcher included in German. 





of the State lying west of Utica. It had at that time 
a population of less than two hundred. Sangerfield 
was transferred to Oneida County April 4, 1804; and 
Madison County was formed from Chenango County 
March 21, 1806, 

The surface is a hilly upland, broken by the’ deep 
ravines of the streams. The highlands consist of two 
principal ridges, extending north and south, the first — 
lying between the Unadilla and Chenango rivers, and 
the second between the Chenango and Otselic. These 
ridges are subdivided by numerous parallel and lateral 
valleys, and their declivities are often too steep for 
profitable cultivation. ‘The summits are broad and 
rolling, and of nearly uniform elevation throughout the 
county. The highest points are six hundred to eight 
hundred feet above the principal valleys.* 

The following excellent topographical sketch was 
published in the Oxford Gaze/te in 1823 :— 


“The principal part of the county lies in the region 
of what is called the grand Alleghany ridge of moun- 
tains ; its surface is therefore elevated and hilly; the 
hills run generally in a north-easterly and south-west- 
erly direction and are separated by valleys of moderate 
width. The Susquehanna River runs across the south- 
east corner of the county, and opens a wide and beau- 
tiful valley of intervale land of a superior quality, ex- 
tending from the south-east line of the county, to the 
mouth of the Unadilla river, winding a distance of 
about fourteen miles. The hills on the sides of the 
river are precipitous and lofty, approaching almost to 
the character of mountains; and formerly were thickly 
covered with the towering and majestic white-pine, 
so justly styled the pride of the American forest. This 
valley, with a slight interruption, continues up the 
Unadilla river to the north line of the county, pre- 
senting a tract of uncommonly fine and fertile land, 
particularly adapted to the cultivation of grain. It is 
of various widths, expanding towards the west as you 
proceed up the river. 

‘At a distance of a few miles west of this valley 
lie the elevated towns of Coventry, Guilford, the 
eastern section of Greene, Oxford, Norwich, Sher- 
burne and the eastern parts of New Berlin and Colum- 
bus. The soil of this range of highlands is loam, in- 
termixed with gravel, stony and hard to till, but is ex- 
ceedingly fertile in grain and grass, and richly rewards 
the plowman and grazier. The forest trees are beech, 
maple, birch, ash, elm, linden, chestnut, oak, poplar, 
tulip, hemlock, with less pine than is found on the 
hills near the river. 

“West of this range of hills opens the charming 


| valley of Chenango, formed by the river and its nu- 





merous branches. This river, having at its source an 
east and west branch uniting at Sherburne, rises in 
Madison County, near the head waters of the Oris- 
kany and Oneida Creeks, and. pursuing a south-west- 
erly direction through the whole extent of Madison 
and Chenango Counties and part of the County of 
Broome, falls into the Susquehanna at Bingham- 
ton, or Chenango Point. This delightful valley, for 
the beauty of-its winding stream, its richly fringed 





* State Gazetteer, 
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margin of highly cultivated fields, its gentle and 


graceful slopes, its easy and varied acclivity, its pic- 
turesque landscapes, mellowed with all the variegated 
hues of verdure and fertility, is scarcely surpassed by 
any section of the United States. In this far-reach- 
ing valley are situated the pleasant and flourishing 
villages of Binghamton, in Broome County; Greene, 
Oxford, Norwich and Sherburne in Chenango County; 
also Hamilton in Madison County. 

“Beyond this valley, to the westward, commences 
another and yet higher range of most excellent farm- 
ing lands. No better grazing lands can be found in 
any region in the same latitude than are contained in 
the towns of Smithville, Preston, Plymouth, Smyrna, 
McDonough and Pharsalia. This is abundantly 
proved by the numerous herds of fine cattle, and the 
flocks of sheep that are every year driven from these 
towns to our different markets. The degrees of com- 
fort, independence and wealth which are hence derived 
to the farmers of these towns, are facts that speak for 
themselves, and are the best evidence of industry and 
the excellence of the soil. The forest trees of this 
range are similar to those east of the valley of the 
Chenango, on the Guilford range. 

“The towns of Pharsalia, Otselic and German are 
principally watered by the Otselic River and its 
numerous branches. This stream runs through the 
north-west corner of the county and falls into the 
Tioughnioga River, in the town of Lisle, in Broome 
county. The lands on the Otselic’ and its branches, 
are of a superior quality, better adapted to the 
cultivation of grain than the Preston range. The 
timber in this locality is the same as that already 
described. 

“The whole surface of the Chenango is beautified 
and enriched with innumerable springs, brooks and 
rivulets of the purest water, affording desirable sites 
for mills of almost any power or description; and the 
saw-mills have heretofore produced immense quanti- 
ties of lumber for Baltimore, Philadelphia and other 
southern markets. ’ 

“Small lakes or ponds of transparent, healthy water 
have been found in almost every town in the county, 
but the number is not precisely known. These, to- 
gether with the different streams, are plentifully stored 
with fish. In no case have these waters been known 
to render the climate unhealthy. 

“The kinds of grain most extensively cultivated are 
wheat, rye, Indian corn, barley, oats and flax. Pota- 
toes and the various garden vegetables and melons, 
common to the climate, thrive well. 

“‘Of fruits, apples, both of the common and su- 
perior sorts, dre, in most seasons, abundant. The 
valley of the Chenango, particularly in the middle 
and northern sections, appears extremely favorable to 
the plum; and abundance of the most delicious and 
fine flavored are produced almost every year. Grapes 
grow spontaneously in the field, and the finest exotics 
are cultivated in the gardens. 

“The principal sources of wealth to the farmers 
are neat stock, wool and the dairy. A large supply 
of maple sugar is manufactured every year; and for 
a few years past immense quantities of what are 
called ‘black salts,’ produced from the lixivium of 
ashes, have been made into pot and pearl ash for 
foreign markets,” 











The Susquehanna * River, within the limits of the 
county, is confined to the towns of Afton and Bain- 
bridge. It rises in Otsego Lake, enters the county 
near the north-east corner of the latter town, and 
crossing both towns diagonally, in a south-westerly 
direction, leaves it near the south-west corner of 
Afton. Passing nearly its entire length through 
mountainous country, whose prominences are oft- 
times abrupt and irregular, it is subject to frequent 
changes in its course; and though this feature de- 
tracts from its value for navigable purposes, it adds 
vastly to the beauty of the country adjacent to its 
banks. It receives on the east line of the county the 
waters of the Unadilla,f which forms the east line of 
the county above its confluence with the Susque- 
hanna. The Unadilla is a flat, though beautiful 
stream, rising in the seuth-east corner of Oneida 
County, flowing in a southerly direction, and having 
numerous tributaries both from the east and the west, 
the principal of which is Butternut Creek, in Otsego 
County. The Unadilla valley is about one thousand 
feet above the sea. 

The Chenango,} from its position in the county, is 
by far the most important stream. It rises by two 
branches which unite at Earlville, the westerly and 
principal one in the highlands in the nerth of Nelson 
and Eaton, and the easterly one in the town of Sanger- 
field, near the sources of Oriskany and Sauquoit 
creeks, Entering the county in the north-west corner of 
Sherburne, it flows in a southerly direction through the 
west part of that town and North Norwich to near the 
center of Norwich, when it deflects to the south-west, 
leaving Norwich in the south-west corner, and crossing 
diagonally the towns of Oxford and Greene, leaves the 
county in the south-west corner of the latter town, 
where it receives the waters of the Tioughniogas from 
the north, forming the Chenango Forks at the village 
of that name, and flows thence in a southerly direction 
to the Susquehanna, into which it discharges its waters 
near the southern limits of the city of Binghamton. 
Hemmed in, like the Susquehanna, in its northerly 
course, by high ridges, towards the south it expands, 








*In Smith's History of Virginia, the name of this river is written Sas- 
que-sa-han-nough ; and by Mr. Morgan, in the Onondaga dialect, Ga-qwa- 
no-wa-na-rneh. " 

1 Che-on-a-dil-ha in the Oneida dialect, Spafford. The name is variously 
spelled on old maps and documents; on Guy Johnson's map of 1768, TYona- 
derha ; on his map of 1771, also on Sauthier’s map of 1779, Tienaderha ; 
on the map of Simeon DeWitt, Surveyor-General, made about 17¢0, 7iana- 
derha; in the Narrative of Rev. Gideon Hawley’s journey to Broome 
County, Oquaga, (Onokeghgwage,) in 1753, Teyonadelhough; while on 
Vaughan’s Chorographical Map of an early day it is designated the Sus- 
quehannock River. 

+ Spelled O-che-wang in Morgan's League of the Iroquois. The “ Indian 
name," says French's State Gasetteer, ‘is O-nan-no-gi-is-ka, Shagbark hick- 
ory,” the second and fifth syllables being accented; while Joel Hatch, Jr., 
says the name signifies ‘* beautiful river,”’ which certainly is more in consonance 
with the fact, ifnot more truthful. 

§** This name is formed from 7%-ah-Aah-hegue, the meeting of roads and wa- 
térs at the same place.""—Spafford"s Gasetteer of New York, 1813, p. 176, 
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like it, into a beautiful broad intervale. It has a uni- 
form descent of five or six feet to the mile, and is free 
from rapids and sudden turns. Its numerous tributa- 
ries furnish many valuable mill sites. Among these 
are the Handsome, Lyon, Eddy, Padget and Page 
Brooks on the east, and Genegantslet, Ludlow, Bow- 
man, Fly Meadow and Canasawacta Creeks and Mill, 
Cold and Pleasant Brooks on the west. The most 
important of these are the Genegantslet and the 


Canasawacta, both of which rise in the high lands of 


the town of Pharsalia. The former, which is often 
designated as a river, flows in a southerly direction 
through a deep, narrow and highly picturesque valley, 
through the south part of Pharsalia, and the west parts 
of McDonough, Smithville and Greene, emptying into 
the Chenango a little below the village of Greene; 
while the latter flows in a, south-easterly direction 
through the north-east part of Pharsalia, diagonally 
across the town of Plymouth, and empties in the Che- 
nango in the village of Norwich. Both have rapid 
currents and afford an abundance of eligible mill sites. 
The Canasawacta is fed by streams having their source 
in Smyrna and Otselic; and the Genegantslet, by nu- 
merous small streams, the principal of which is Five 
Streams, rising in the north-east part of German and 
flowing south through the eastern part of that town. 
The latter is also fed by Genegantslet Lake, the most 
considerable body of water in the county, situated in 
the west part of McDonough. Other ponds are Steeres, 
in Preston, Matthewson, in New Berlin, North and 
Guilford, in Guilford, and Pratt’s, in Afton, all small, 
and occupying basins among the hills, far above the 
valleys. 

The only other considerable stream in the county 


is Otselic Creek, which rises in Georgetown and 


crosses the north-west corner of the county, flowing 
in a south-westerly direction through a deep valley 
like its recipient, the Tioughnioga, with which it 
unites at Whitney’s Point, crossing diagonally in its 
course the towns of Otselic and Pitcher and the 
north-west corner of Pharsalia. It receives the wa- 
ters of Middletown Brook and Brackel Creek on the 
east, and Mud Creek and Manns, Buck and Ashbel 
Brooks on the west. 

.These lateral streams have worn deep, narrow 
gorges in the shaly rocks which form their bed. All 
the valleys give evidence of having been formed by 
agencies much more powerful than those now operat- 
ing. 

The soils are almost entirely derived from the dis- 
integration of the rocks. In a few localities is found 
a very limited amount of drift. The soil of the up- 
lands is principally a shaly loam, resting upon rocky 
beds or a substratum of hard earth impervious to 
water and the plow ; while that in the valleys is a fine 





- quality of productive alluvium, intermixed in places 


with gravel. Grass is the most natural production of 
the up-lands, which respond most readily to the ap- 
plication of fertilization, and yield a sweeter, more 
nutritive and substantial crop than the richer valleys, 
where the growth is more rank and luxuriant, The 
soil in the valleys is open and porous, and being de- 
void of the tenacious substratum of the high lands, 
its fertility needs more frequent replenishing. 

Oying to the altitude and location of the county, 
its climate is less subject to those extreme variations 
than localities which are adjacent to large bodies of 
water. It is about two hundred miles north-west 
from the nearest point on the Atlantic coast, and 
about sixty miles south-east of the south shore of 
Lake Ontario. The Catskill mountains are very 
nearly between the county-and the proximate point 
on the sea shore; and Ontario is several hundred feet 
below the Chenango valley, with no very remarkable 
intervening elevations. Heavy snow-clouds visit 
this region, coming mostly from east north-east ; and 
the north-west winds chill the air and exhibit phe- 
nomena common to the same currents of air in the 
more immediate neighborhood of the inland fresh 
water seas, situated in high latitudes. The difference 
is in degree and duration. 

The severe frosty weather sets in usually during 
November, but is less disagreeable and less injurious 
than the chilly north-west winds in March and April. 
The east wind, a terror to the people inhabiting the 
sea coast, seldom prevails here, but when it does it 
renders the atmosphere too cool for comfort or health 
and retards vegetation, The summer season is quite 
uniform and the heat is seldom oppressive. The air, 
like that of all elevated countries, is invigorating ; 
free from noxious vapors and well supplied with oxy- 
gen. Unlike that which prevails in countries adjacent 
to salt water, it is remarkably elastic. Sound lungs 
are required to resist its action ; but with a respira- 
tory organization unimpaired, long life may be ex- 
pected. Cutting away the forests has doubtless ex- 
erted some climatic influence and tended to shorten 
or modify the distinguishing characteristics of the 
spring and autumn seasons. 

This locality is comparatively free from those ter- 
rific winds which generally make the month of March 
so much dreaded, especially near the lakes. It has 
its cold, penetrating, disagreeable blasts, but they are 
temporary and soon pass off. Sleet, hail, rains and 
thick mists involve the atmosphere more or less dur- 
ing this month, and exert a disagreeable influence till 
the month of April, and, if the spring is a late one, 
till a much later period. But these objections are 
trivial compared with the piercing, tempestuous blasts 
which sweep the lake country, leaving malignant 
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fevers in their train. But while, as compared with 
this region, the springs in the lake country are more 
rigorous and retarded, the autumns are milder and 
longer, reaching well into the month of December. 
This is due to the fact that in spring the temperature 
of the water is lower than that of the superincum- 
bent atmosphere, which is chilled thereby until an 
equilibrium is restored; while in the autumn it is 
higher, and constantly imparts the warmth it retains. 

Along the streams in this region in the fall season, 
and, though less frequently, in the spring, heavy fogs 
arise in the morning, but vanish bynine orten o’clock. 
They present a curious spectacle to the residents of 
the uplands, which they seldom visit, as marking the 
course of the streams through the deep gorges, the 
view is one of surpassing splendor. ‘They produce a 
heavy, unelastic atmosphere which is oppressive to 
strangers, but not so to the residents. 

Those who emigrate from this county to the vast 
prairies of the West undergo re-acclimatization, and 
usually, sooner or later, encounter bilious attacks ; 
while those who emigrate towards the Atlantic, except 
consumptives and asthmatics, renew their health by 
the change.* 

The industries of the county are almost exclusively 
agricultural, and this disparity between agricultural 
and mechanical pursuits is increasing. ‘There were 
fifty more manufacturing establishments in the county 
in 1870 than in 1875 ; though in the latter year there 
were thirty-five counties in the State having a less 
number of manufacturing establishments than Che- 
nango, ‘These considerations of soil and climate de- 
termine the agricultural productions of the county; 
and since there is little material variation in climate 
throughout the county, and, though some difference in 
the quality, but little in the character of the soil, we 
observe a great similarity in the staple productions. 
The chief branch of agriculture is dairying, in the 
products of which the county takes a high rank, stand- 
ing fourth in the State in the quantity of butter made 
in private families, and second in the quantity made 
in factories, of which there were forty-eight in the 
countyin 1874.f Indeed nearly if not quite the entire 


*We have drawn largely from Clark's History of Chenango County for these 
climatological observations. The percentage of deaths in this county as re- 
turned by the enumerators to the total population for the year ending June 1, 
1875, was 1.34, while that for the State was only 1.15.—Censws of 1875. 

+ The butter product of Chenango county in families in 1875 was 4,751,542 
pounds. The counties whose product exceeded it were St, Lawrence, which 
produced 8, 546,746 pounds ; Delaware, 6,816,793 pounds; and Chautauqua, 
4,956,715 pounds. 

+ Nine counties exceeded Chenango in the number of tts factories; twelve 
im the quantity of milk used therein, which, in this county, was 34,202,188 
pounds ; thirteen in the average number of cows whose milk was sent to fac- 
tories, which, in Chenango, was 10,860; thirteen in the average number of 
patrons, which, in Chenango, was '799; sixteen in the quantity of /id/ 
cream cheese, which, in Chenango, was 1,223,715 pounds; while in shim 
milk cheese it took the lead, making 1,530,127 pounds. The only other 
county which approximated it in the latter was Cattaraugus, which produced 





capacity of the county is developed by the dairy pro- 
ducts. The dairy business was commenced about 
1837 to 1840 and developed rapidly.* In a few rare 
instances dairying had been followed many years earlier, 
The following is an extract from a paper read before 
the Chenango County Agricultural Society in 1849, 
and gives the estimated product of that year :— 

* A large proportion of our farmers are engaged in 
the business of making butter and cheese. Our fine 
pastures and pure water enable our dairymen to 
manufacture large quantities of excellent butter, 
which commands good prices in market. /¢ 7s to be 
noticed to the credit of our butter making, that at the 
last State Hair, the first premium on butter was 
awarded toa Chenango farmer. The books kept at 
the canal offices and store-houses enable us to state 
the quantity of butter and cheese sent to market by 
the Chenango Canal this year. It is as follows :— 
Of butter, after deducting weight of tubs and firkins, 
1,966,929 pounds ; of cheese, 1,035,256 pounds. 

“It is estimated that one-tenth of the quantity of 
butter and cheese manufactured finds its way to mar- 
ket by the New York and Erie Railroad, and by routes 
other than the Chenango Canal, which, when added 
to the above figures, makes, in the aggregate, 2,185,- 
476 pounds of butter, and 1,150,284 pounds of cheese 
that was sent to the market from this county during 
the year.” 

This was independent of the amount consumed in 
the county, which, it was believed, would increase the 
butter product to three and a half million pounds, 
and cheese to two million pounds. 

Hops, which are the staple production of Madison 
County, are cultivated to a limited» extent in the 
northern part of this county. Chenango County lies 
immediately south of the belt which defines the wheat 
growing country of this State; while Madison County 
lies on its southern border and near its eastern ex- 
tremity. Notwithstanding, it yields fair crops of win- 
ter wheat, and ranks as the twenty-sixth county in the 
State. In 1874, the average yield of winter wheat 
per acre was 15.29 bushéls;}+ the average throughout 
the State was 16.16. Of the other great staple pro- 
ductions—hay, oats and corn—Chenango County 
ranked as follows: twenty-fifth in hay, of which 1.15 
tons were yielded to the acre, the State average being 
1.13, and the highest average, in Herkimer County, 
1.35; ninth in oats, of which 33.25 bushels were 
yielded to the acre, the State average being 28.59, 





1,514,508 pounds, ‘The only county which exceeded it in the quantity of but- 
ter made in factories was Franklin, which made butter alone, producing, 500,- 
o10 pounds from 10,761,948 pounds of milk, Chenango county used 21, 789,- 
918 pounds of milk, from which 444,654 pounds of butter and 1, 530,127 pounds 
of skim milk cheese were made. Chenango county had $95,350 invested in 
cheese factories in 1874. 

*The dairy product of the county in 1844, was 2,816,291 pounds of butter 
and 1,145,057 pounds of cheese. 

+ The fertility cf the soil in Chenango County has rather increased than 
diminished. Jn 1845, the average yield per acre in wheat was thirteen 
bushels.—Ebenezer Emmons, M. D., Netural Histary of New York, Part 
V., Agriculture. 
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and the highest average, in Monroe County, 36.97 ; 
and sixteenth in corn, of which 36.47 bushels were 
' yielded to the acre, the State average being 32.33, 
and the highest average, in Yates County, 47.82. In 
barley it ranked third, yielding 25.82 bushels per acre, 
the State average being 22.83, and the highest aver- 
age, in Saratoga County, 32.87; in buckwheat, fifth, 
yielding 18.96 bushels to the acre, the State average 
being 15.14, and the highest average, in Steuben 
County, 19.99; in rye, nineteenth, yielding 12.86 
bushels to the acre, the State average being 11.82, 
and the highest average, in Herkimer County, 21.63; 
in potatoes, seventh, yielding 127.20 bushels to the 
acre, the State average being 102.22, and the highest 
average, in Kings County, 153.64. The ratio of 
milch cows to the acreage of improved land, June 1, 
1875, was 12.07, the State average being 8.44, and 
the highest average, in Herkimer County, 14.89, Che- 
nango ranking as seventh, It ranked as twenty-first 
in the average yield per cow of dairy products in 
1874, its average being 127, that of the State 124, 
and the highest, Orange County, 172.* In its wool 
product it ranked thirtieth, the average weight of fleece 
in 1875 being 4.38 pounds,-while that of the State 
was 4.90, and the highest, in Ontario County, 5.99. 
The average yield of spring wheat per acre in 1874 
was 13.58 bushels, while that of the State was 12.19, 
and of the highest, Kings County, 45; of hops, 366.63 
pounds, while that of the State was 489.64, and the 
highest, Cattaraugus County, 826.46. In the former 
it ranked eighth, tieing Queens County, and in the 
latter, thirtieth. Thus it is seen that, with the ex- 
ception of winter wheat, hops and wool, its average 
production exceeded the State average in every par- 
ticular enumerated. 

In the production of hay, Greene takes the lead, 
as compared with other towns in the county. Coven- 
try, Guilford, New Berlin, Norwich, Oxford, Sher- 
burne and Smithville exceed the general average, 
which is 7,716 tons per town. Smyrna takes the lead 
in barley. Columbus, Coventry, Otselic, Pitcher, 
Plymouth and Sherburne exceed the average, which 
is 305 bushels per town, Greene takes the lead in 
. Indian corn. Afton, Coventry, Guilford, Norwich, 
Oxford, Sherburne and Smithville exceed the average, 
14,279 bushels. All the towns produce oats abun- 
dantly, Sherburne taking the lead. Afton, Columbus, 
Coventry, Greene, Guilford, New Berlin, Oxford, 
Smithville and Smyrna exceed the average, which is 
33,782 bushels. Sherburne also takes the lead in 
winter wheat. Afton, Bainbridge, Green, Guilford, 
North Norwich and Smyrna exceed the average— 
9154 bushels—while German, Lincklaen, McDonough, 


Pharsalia and Preston did not produce any in 1874. 
/ Sherburne took the lead in hops, of which all the 
towns except Smithville produced more or less. 
Sherburne, Plymouth and North Norwich produced 
considerably more than half the quantity raised in the 
county—258,838 pounds—and Sherburne nearly three 
times as much as any other town, 97,846. Only three 
other towns, Afton, Otselic and Smyrna, produced the 
average quantity, 12,942 pounds. Potatoes were a 
plentiful crop with all the towns, Otselic, however, 
taking the lead by the production of 45,398 bushels. 
The least quantity—13,280 bushels—was raised by 
German, Afton, Bainbridge, Columbus, Greene, Guil- 
ford, New Berlin, Oxford, Plymouth, Sherburne and 
Smyrna produced the average quantity, 26,898 bush- 
els. The apples of the county have a peculiarly fine 
flavor. They are raised readily in all the towns and 
are quite a common crop. The largest quantity, 30,- 
831 bushels, is raised by Greene ; German producing 
the smallest quantity, 8,098 bushels: Most of the 
towns closely approximate the average quantity, 17,- 
560 bushels, while Guilford and New Berlin, each 
producing about 19,000 bushels, Norwich, 23,451, 
Oxford, 27,199, Pitcher, 17,583, Sherburne, 29,828, 
and Smyrna, 27,830, are the only other ones which ex- 
ceed the average. Maple sugar is also a common _ 
and valuable production, the greatest quantity, 64,- 
805 pounds, being made in Guilford, which more than 
doubles the quantity made in either of the other 
towns, except German, McDonough, Pitcher and 
Smithville, each of which, as well as Coventry, Linck- 
laen, Pharsalia and Plymouth, exceed the average 
product, 23,331 pounds. The smallest quantity, 650 
pounds, is made in North Norwich,.* 

The, average number of milch cows kept in the 
several towns is, with one or two exceptions, pretty 
uniform. Greene has the largest number, 4,113, 
which is nearly double the number kept by the ma- 
jority of the other towns. Guilford, with 3,599, and 
Oxford, with 3,031, most nearly approximate it. 
German has the smallest number, 1,224. Columbus, 
Coventry, New Berlin, Norwich, Plymouth, Sher- 
burne, Smithville and Smyrna come up to the aye- 
rage, which the latter just equals, 2,278. Milk from 
12,256 cows was sent to the factory in 1874, while in 
the following year the number was increased to 13,- 
143. Neither Afton, Bainbridge nor Smithville sent 
any to factories in either year; and German, which 
sent the milk from 119 cows in 1874, did not send 
any in 1875. Columbus sent from the largest num- 
ber, 2,025, which was increased from 1,896 the pre- 
vious year ; and McDonough from the smallest num- 
ber, 11, which was half the number of the previous 











* In this estimate two and a half pounds of cheese, one pound of butter and 
three gallons of milk are considered equivalents. 





* We observed that many of the trees in the handsomely-shaded village of 
Norwich perform the double office of shade and sugar producers. 
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year. Only four others exceeded a thousand, New 
Berlin, Plymouth, Sherburne and Smyrna. Only two 
others, Greene and Linckiaen, reached the average 
number, which was 773. Greene took the lead in the 
staple product, butter, made in families. The num- 
ber of pounds made was 489,537, which was closely 
approximated by Guilford, which made 476,253 
pounds. Most of the other towns produced less than 
half that quantity. Columbus produced the least 
quantity, 85,165 pounds. Afton, Coventry, Norwich,* 
Oxford, Preston and Smithville exceeded the aver- 
age which was 226,264 pounds, the total product being 
4,751,542 pounds. Bainbridge, McDonough, Otselic 
and Pitcher closely approximated the average, and 
German, New Berlin, Pharsalia and Sherburne less 
nearly so. Norwich led in the quantity of cheese 
made in families, producing 34,080 pounds, the total 
product being 115,765 pounds. Only Greene, Guil- 
ford, McDonough, New Berlin and Plymouth reached 
the average quantity, 6,093, while the others, except 
Sherburne, fell far below it. North Norwich made 
200 pounds, the least quantity made by any in which 
cheese was made. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


GEoLoGyY—Hami.ron Group—TuHeE Lowest Rocks 
IN THE County—TuLLy LimestoNE— GENESEE 
SLATE — PorTaGE oR Nunpa Group —ITHACA 
Grourp—Cuemunc Group—Cartskitn Group— 
Deceptive InpicaTIons or COAL—QUARTERNARY 
Deposirs—CLays—SuLpPuur SPRINGS. 


HENANGO County is covered by the old red 
sandstones of the modern classification, or the 
Erie and Helderberg divisions of a former period, the 
Catskill group of the latter division being probably the 
only one of its members in the county. The lowest 
rocks in the county are the Hamilton group, which ap- 
pear upon the north border. Successively above these 
toward the south appear the Tully limestone, Genesee 
slate, and the Portage, Ithaca, Chemung and Catskill 
groups. 

The Hamilton group is confined to the towns of 
Sherburne, Smyrna, Columbus and New Berlin, a strip 
only extending into the latter two towns along the 
Unadilla, and passing under the higher rocks below 
the village of New Berlin. It is well exposed along 
Handsome Brook to the north-east of Sherburne vil- 
lage, exhibiting a mass from sixty to one hundred feet 





* The dairy product of Norwich, which sold 32,167 gallons of milk in the 
market and made 34,080 pounds of cheese, was equivalent to 326, 630 pounds 
of butter, 








thick, chiefly of the dark-colored shale of the group, 
and abounding in its characteristic fossils. The shale 
constitutes the fall of the creek, and extending towards 
its mouth, is soon lost under the covering of alluvion 
and soil. This is the most southerly exposition of the 
group in the Chenango valley. The same mass ap- 
pears east of the village of Smyrna, beyond which, at 
a lower level, are those of the upper rocks, exposed at 
Madison University, at Ladd’s quarry, and on the 
canal above Sherburne. The ridge from Madison 
county, composed of the Hamilton group, appears to 
incline rapidly near Sherburne, so as to expose the 
Sherburne flags about two miles below that village. 
The group is exposed in the sides of the creek in the 
north part of New Berlin, and at the quarry and mill- 
dam back of New Berlin village, on the road to the 
Chenango valley. The fossils are numerous and the 
same in all respects with those in the creek near Sher- 
burne. 

The group, though but little exposed in the county, 
presents four points of interest; the first in Ladd’s 
quarry on the canal, near the line of Madison county, 
in the continuation of the range of West Hamilton. 
The quarry is rich in many of the fossils of the group, 
being in all respects like that back of Madison Uni- 
versity, near the top of the hill. Considerable stone 
was here taken out, being convenient for transporta- 
tion. The second point is the falls and bank of Hand- 
some Brook, north of Sherburne. The water falls 
sixty or more feet and the sides of the creek expose 
about a hundred feet of the finer kind of shale. Many 
fossils, which are common in the mass below the en- 
crinal limestone at Ludlowville, and the mass of the 
group generally, may be obtained at the creek.* The 
third locality is on the road from Hamilton to Smyrna, 
where the two kinds of rocks are seen, as well as the 
common fossils of Hamilton and the shale of Hand- 
some Brook, the latter above the former. The fourth 
point of exposition is at the creek and quarry west of 
New Berlin village, which does not differ from those 
near Sherburne, but the rock is coarser and harder. 

The fossils of the group, the A/acronated delthyris 
the Flabella avicula, Keeledatrypa, Syrtalis stroph- 
omena, Plebian atrypa, Prow delthyris, De Kay's 
dipleura, Goniatites punctatus, etc., are found in great 
abundance, especially at Ladd’s “quarry, which is a 
little above the canal. In most cases the calcareous 
particles of the testaceous fossils have been removed, 
and their place in part occupied by hydrate of iron, 
forming a pleasing contrast with the yellow-gray color 
which the rock assumes after exposure. In Ladd’s 
quarry, the State Geologist, Lardner Vanuxem, found 
on a thin slab two or three small perfect ¢i/odites, 





* Dr. Fort Van Keuren, of Sherbume, has some remarkably fine specimens 
obtained from this locality. 
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with the same caudal structure which distinguishes the 
English genus, and associated with the Dipdeura of the 
same size, the largest not over an inch inlength, The 
only difference observed between them was the tail. 
“This fact,” says Vanuxem, ‘settles the question of 
difference as to genus,which,with the British geologists, 
appeared to be doubtful.” The specimens are in the 
State collection. With the exception of two instan- 
ces only in an upper position, this ¢r7/odite is confined 
to the Hamilton group. It is rare in the fine slate or 
shale, but common in the coarse shale and sandstone. 

The Ziv Limestone takes its name from the village 
of Tully, near which it is quarried and burned for 
lime. It is of importance, being the most southern 
mass of limestone in the State, and as a dividing line 
easy to find in all the counties where it exists, separat- 
ing two important divisions of rocks. It is an impure 
limestone, fine grained, usually of a dark or blackish- 
blue color, often brownish. The mass is more or less 
accretionary, breaking into irregular fragments which 
are usually small, owing to the particles of carbonate 
of lime separating from a mixed mass at innumerable 
points. The usual thickness is about fourteen feet ; 
the greatest observed thickness, twenty feet. It makes 
a good, but not a white, lime; owing, in all proba- 
bility, to the presence of carbonates of iron and man- 
ganese. Minute veins of carbonate of iron are seen 
in the limestone ; and the fossils of the rocks above 
it are often replaced by the two carbonates, particu- 
larly the encrinital stems and disks. 

It has not been seen east of the town of Smyrna; 
but west from thence it extends through the Counties 
of Madison, Onondaga and Cayuga, and further west, 
though it has no exposition in Madison County. The 
first and only point in the county where it is observed 
is on the turnpike from Sherburne to DeRuyter, 
about eight miles from the former village, in the 
north-west part of Smyrna. It appears in a low side- 
hill, forming the bank of the creek where the road 
crosses it. About four layers are exposed, ranging by 
the side of the creek. It is more impure than further 
west. It next appears in Onondaga County, about 
two miles north-west of DeRuyter village. It ter- 
minates all those deposits in which calcareous matter 
forms an essential part. There are two fossils wholly 
peculiar to it, the Cwboidalotrypa and the Tully 
orthis, 

The Genesee s/ate, though it appears at New Ber- 
lin, was not distinctly recognized east of the town of 
Smyrna, owing probably to its intermixture with sand- 
stone. West of that town it may be seen at several 
points along the road from Smyrna to DeRuyter. It 
underlies the latter village, and appears in all the side- 
hills around it. But it does not form the same well- 
defined rock to the east that it does to the west, 





It is an argillaceous fissile mass, which, with great 
propriety, may be termed, according to English local 
geological phraseology, a mud rock. Its color is black 
and very uniform; its structure also preserves the 
latter quality. It is more or less slaty and somewhat 
hard and brittle; but, like all the upper fine-grained 
argillaceous rocks of the district, though its edges re- 
sist the weather, its surface, when exposed, falls into 
pieces and readily decays. The joints in the rocks 
are two in number, usually well defined, and their 
direction nearly at right angles to each other. 

This rock contains but few fossils, which are not 
generally diffused, but are quite numerous in a few 
localit'es on Cayuga Lake. Few or no fossils have 
been observed, except fucoids, 

The Portage and /thaca groups appear to be the 
surface rocks of the town of Lincklaen; of the west 
part of Pitcher and German; of Otselic; the north 
part of Pharsalia; all those parts of Sherburne, Smyrna 
and Columbus not occupied by the lower rocks; all 
but the south-west part of Plymouth; the nerth and 
west portions of North Norwich; extending on both 
sides of the Chenango below the village of Oxford ; 
and the east side of the town of New Berlin, with the 
exception of those parts towards the river, where the 
rocks of the Hamilton group hold position. 

Numerous quarries of building ard flagging stone 
are opened in all the different towns of the groups, in 
the lower part of which the better kind of flagging 
stone occurs. At Skinner’s quarry, south of Sher- 
burne, the flags examined were large and smooth, but 
the quantity of shale and slate upon them was con- 
siderable. At Church’s quarry, about two miles south 
of that village, they were more accessible, but not so 
gcod. The opening here was about twenty feet in 
depth upen a side-hill, rising about forty feet above 
the valley, and showed dark-blue or blackish slaty 
shale with the sandstone. The same appears in the 
quarry back of New Berlin village, ard shows the 
graphic fucoids of Cayuga Lake, Ithaca, and other 
localities, At Harris’ quarry, west of North Norwich, 
which was opened for the Chenango Canal, the stone 
exhibits a fair sample of the quality of the group gen- 
erally, Fossils are somewhat numerous, and it is the 
second best locality of the Curtain fucoid. At Nor- 
wich many quarries have been opened in the hill to 
the west of the villege and elsewhere; the stone is 
inferior in quality to that of the upper group. Among 
the rocks around Norwich appear three fossils com- 
mon to the Hamilton group, the Fosidonia Lirata, 
Strophomena carinata and Atrypa plebia, showing 
that localities existed which favored the continuance 
of certain species long after their total destruction in 
others. Two other fossils are very generally dis- 
tributed throughout this group, which are considered 
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to be the same as the Linear and Umbonated Stro- 
phomene of the Hamilton group. 

The Portage or Nunda group may be considered 
the commencement of the upper part of the Erie di- 
vision, considering the Tully limestone and Genesee 
slate as dividing masses; the Tully limestone, how- 
ever, properly forms the terminal portions of the lower 
part of the division, and the slate of the intervening 
one. At Sherburne this group presents more of the 
hard sandstone layers than in the west, where the 
hard coarse shale predominates. 

The rocks of the /thaca group consist of a series of 
coarse hard shales and sandstone, the whole generally 
of a dark color, and without any observed definite 
arrangement. A few of the sandstone layers are regu- 
lar in outline and resemble some of those which belong 
to the group below; but this is rare. 

In this group those highly curious fossils, the Cawda- 
galli fucoids, are well defined, and more extraordinary 
in shape than in their lower positions. At Burdick’s 
quarry to the south-east of DeRuyter village, on the 
hill, near the foot of which the Genesee slate is seen, 
covering the valley, and along the road towards Smyrna, 
these fucoids are quite numerous and cover a con- 
siderable extent of surface. The greater number are 
the kind compared to the folds of a curtain by Dr. 
Locke, of Ohio, who also found them in the Waverly 
sandstone of that State. A second locality is the Har- 
ris quarry, near the top of the hill to the west of North 
Norwich. In the State collection are a number of 
these fucoids, obtained from DeRuyter and this quarry, 
“ which,” say Vanuxem, “ will not fail to convince the 
most skeptical that the nature or origin of these sin- 
gular productions was organic and vegetable.”* 

The Chemung group is rather obscure in the county 
except in the town of Greene. But little was posi- 
tively recognized in the Chenango valley to the north 
of that town; “although,” says Vanuxem, “from its 
great thickness south and west it should there appear; 
but it is also possible that it terminates short of the 
north line of the Catskill group, which may extend 
beyond it as at Oneonta, where no part of it was re- 
cognized, and where the Catskill group appears to 
repose immediately upon the Portage and Ithaca 
groups, or a mass which corresponds with the side- 
hill quarries at Norwich and Port Crane, and which, 
by the fossil character, are referable only to those 
groups.” 

The group consists of sandstones and shales, more 
or less slaty, and mixtures of the two in endless pro- 
portions. The former furnishes good ‘building and 
flagging stones ; the latteris often of soft, decomposable 
masses, but in less degree than the shale of the Ham- 


*The stone of which the large academy at the village of DeRuyter is built 
was obtained from Burdick’s quarry in that town. It is a gray sandstone, 
associated with bluish slate and shale, as is usual with those upper rocks, 





ilton group. The sandstone in the north part of the | 
group shows well defined layers, in which respect it 

resembles the lower ones. The sandstone is of a 

lighter color than the lower group, the greenish or 

olive color being more general, and the shale more 

disposed to assume the same color when altered-con- 

cretions of a large size often appear in the shale and 
sandstone, the nucleus being more solid than the sur- 
rounding parts. Carbonate of iron often replaces its 
fossils, particularly its encrinites, which are usually 
about half an inch in diameter and different from those 
of the Ithaca or any rock belowit. Some of the sand- 
stone masses are loaded with shells, the cement being 
limestone, making a more durable building stone ; and 
some of the varieties make good fire stones from the 
mixture of shells. 

At Cameron’s quarry in Greene was found the large 
species of Zricircled encrinite, a very characteristic 
fossil of this group. It consists of three different 
sized crinoid joints, grouped together. It is usually 
replaced by lamellar carbonate of iron colored yellow 
or buff. 

The Catskill group is the immediate predecessor 
and the base, therefore, of the coal formation. It is 
the terminal group of the New York series, and there- 
fore holds the highest position relatively to the other 
rocks, capping some of the elevations in this, Broome, 
Otsego and Tioga counties, to which it is entirely 
confined. It has an extensive range in the county, 
covering a large area of the high ground between the 
Unadilla and the Chenango and the Chenango and 
Genegantslet, extending in places to the west of the 
latter stream. It covers the towns of Bainbridge, 
Coventry, Guilford and the greater part of Oxford ; 
receding a few miles below Oxford village from the 
Chenango, also from the Unadilla to the north of 
Guilford, diminishing in width between the two rivers, 
and terminating in the towns 6f Sherburne and Co- 
lumbus. West of the Chenango it appears about a 
mile or so to the north of the village of Greene, 
forming part of the mass in the town of Oxford; and 
extends north on both sides of the Genegantslet, coy- 
ering three-fourths of the town of McDonough, the 
greater part of Preston, the south-west portion of 
Plymouth, and the larger south half of Pharsalia, its 
northern limit being in the latter town, 

The group affords better building materials than 
the lower rocks of the southern counties, especially 
the grindstone variety, which occurs to the west of 
Chenango River. This latter rock is abundant in the 
towns of Preston, McDonough and Pharsalia. It is 
easily wrought, of a good lively color, hardens by ex- 
posure, and is the handsomest building material of 
the whole of the southern counties, ‘The court-house 
at Norwich is built of this material, 
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It consists of light-colored, greenish-gray sandstone, 
usually hard; of fine-grained red sandstone, red shale 
or slate ; of dark colored slate or shale; of grindstone 
grit; and of a peculiar accretionary and fragmentary 
mass, appearing like fragments of hard slate, cement- 
ed by limestone. This mass, though usually but a 
few feet in thickness, is a constant associate of the 
group, and is well known in England as cornsfone. 

The structure which the hard gray sandstone often 
presents, is also highly characteristic of it. It ap- 
pears in many localities, generally forming the surface 
rock, usually in layers of from four to ten feet thick, 
and nearly horizontal in position. Each of these 
layers is subdivided into numerous parts, one or more 
inches thick, often disposed in oblique divisions ; the 
surface of some is straight, others bent; the divisions 
usually overlap each other, and show considerable sym- 
metry, presenting altogether a singular conformation, 
and a highly picturesque rock. Where this rock has 
not been exposed for a long time to the weather, the 
structure is not so obvious as in those masses which 
for ages have been subjected to it ; the latter exhibit- 
ing it fully. Among the many localities where this 
structure exists in the most marked manner, is one on 
the road from Norwich to New Berlin, near Matthew- 
son’s Pond ; on the west side of the Chenango, above 
the village of Greene, and on the Genegantslet, above 
the same village. 

The oblique lines of structure are highly character- 
istic of the gray sandstone of the Catskill group as it 
appears in Chenango county. ‘Three causes,” says 
Vanuxem, “present themselves in explanation of this 
structure: jist, oblique depositions by water or wind; 
second, infiltration of water, carrying and depositing 
the finer particles in an oblique manner; and “Hird, 
the crystalization of one or more of the constituents 
or parts of a rock in which this structure exists.” 

Between the Catskill and Chemung groups no line 
of demarkation was observed. In ascending from the 
Chemung group, the first signs of change which usually 
appeared was a diminution, then a disappearance, of 
the fossils of the Chemung, a more solid or hard rock 
succeeding, often accompanied by red sandstone or 
red shale, and the gray sandstone sometimes accompa- 
nied by thin beds of cormstone, which readily attracts 
the eye, when long exposed to the weather, from its 
cellular appearance and dark umber color; the former 
caused by the removal of accretions, etc., of limestone, 
and the latter by the oxidation of iron and manganese 
associated with the calcareous material. Above all 
these, and usually capping the whole, was the complex- 
structured sandstone. 

The group is very barren in fossils; the only ones 
observed in this State which could with certainty be 
referred to it being the Catskid/ cypricardite, (C. Cat- 





skillensis,) the Marrow cypricardite, (C. angustata,) 
and the half probably of a third species, from Rich- 
mond’s quarry above Mt. Upton; but no other fossils, 
except vegetable remains of the smoother sort, or 
rather the kind without marks or configurations, hav- 
ing simple lanceolate forms. 

In this group, both in England and Pennsylvania, 
are the remains of a peculiar class of fish, which show 
the value of the fossil character, since the position of 
the rock is well established ; holding the place of base 
to those of the coal in both countries; being above 
the Devonian system according to some geologists, or 
forming its other member according to others, just as , 
it may be included in or excluded from that system. 
These remains have been found in many places in 
Pennsylvania, As yet but small fragments only have 
been found in this State. They exist in the cornstone 
near Oneonta, and in the same mass near Oxford, and, 
no doubt, will generally be found in that fragmentary 
portion. The small fragments in the cornstone show 
that besides containing accretions of limestone or car- 
bonate of lime, it also contains those which have been 
subjected to a mechanical action, which has rounded 
some of its particles. 

Though shells and bones are rare in this group, 
plants appear to be much more numerous; accumula- 
tions existing similar to those of the Ithaca and Che- 
mung groups, but in greater number and frequency, 
and giving rise to their seams of coal, none of which, 
however, exceeded a foot in length and breadth, and 
an inch in thickness; and they were generally found 
in the gray sandstone rock. These accumulations are 
rarely accompanied by pyrites, the decomposition of 
which stains the rock of an ochery color. The sand- 
stone, coal and ochery appearance being three of the 
common characters of coal in its proper series, is the 
reason why the strongest hopes have been entertained 
of finding coal where they exist, the great fact of posi- 
tion and more important associates of the coal beds 
being overlooked. 

The rock of this group is quarried on the west side 
of the Chenango, north of the village of Greene, where 
it is but a few feet above the road, and shows thick 
beds subdivided into courses obliquely arranged. It is 
hard and unchangeable. On the east side is the Mc- 
Neil quarry, four miles south of Oxford village. It 
produces flags, step-stones, etc., some of which are 
sent to Binghamton. 

Quarternary Deposits, though not as abundant in 
this county as in some localities, exist here. These 
are of two kinds, first, those which have been trans- 
ported frum a greater or less distance, as clay, 
sand, gravel, boulders, etc., and are commonly 
known as a//uvial deposits, or products of alluvion ; 
and second, the deposits in place from solution, as 
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lake marl, calcareous tufa, ferruginous tufa, or of the 
products of vegetation, as peat or muck. 

There are numerous points where the alluvion ap- 
pears to have been formed over the hill side; such is 
the mass west of Onondaga village ; the descent into 
the valley north-west of Waterville; and north of the 
village of Greene, in the Chenango valley. These de- 
posits of alluvion, near the line of dividing waters, 
greatly resemble certain accumulations of similar de- 
posits neticed im the survey of Massachusetts, called 
diluviad elevations. 

Immense accumulations of these alluvial deposits 
exist south of the north line of the Helderberg divis- 
ion, either filling up the valleys and forming level sur- 
faces, or ranging by the side of the valleys as terraces, 
or thrown into irregular hills in the valleys, and also 
occurring on the heights apparently in no regular 
order. They consist of rolled stones, large and small, 
sand, clay and earth. ‘The rolled stones are in pro- 
digious quantity; nearly two-thirds of them form 
rocks north of the Helderberg range. They consist 
chiefly of primary rock and gray and red sandstone. 
In some localities those of limestone are numerous ; 
and when they exist, as their gravel and soil are often 
present, they give rise to deposits of tufa or lake marl; 
the former kind if air only be present, the latter if 
deposited in water. 

The excavation of the Chenango Canal from Oris- 
kany Falls south is entirely in alluvial materials ; 
showing frequently in the northern part of the town of 
Madison a mass of gravel and large rolled stones as 
an upper deposit. Below the rolled stones there is 
often a deposit of blackish or dark-colored sand, fine 
or coarse, which is the common sand of the whole of 
the south valleys. ‘The lighter colored sands exist, 
but are rare, comparatively. The lower part of the 
canal at Chenango Forks was in the sand~ of this 
kind, above which was a mass of coarse gravel from 


six to eight feet thick, with rolled stones from one to. 


eight inches’ in diameter, having on the top finer 
gravel with thin layers of sand. 

The clays in this locality are usually of a lighter 
color than those of the Mohawk; the dark ones exist, 
but are rare. Small pebbles of limestone appear to 
exist also in the clay, as at Norwich. Some of the 
bricks are thus apt to burst and crumble after being 
burnt and exposed to the weather. This shows the 
northern origin of at least a portion of the materials. 

There are several sulphur springs in the county, the 
water from many of which has been used with benefit 
for cutaneous diseases. Among these is one which 
issues from the slate of the Hamilton ‘group, at the 
foot of the falls on Handsome Brook, near Sherburne 
village ; Shee’s Spa, in the south edge of McDonough; 
one, two miles from Norwich village, ‘which has been 
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much used for cutaneous disorders”; one in the town 
of Pharsalia; several in the east part of Pitcher, 
which made that town at one time a place of popular 
resort; all of which emit sulphuretted hydrogen. * 
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N the events connected with the Colonial struggle 
for independence, especially that which witnessed 
the devastation of the Iroquois country by the invad- 
ing army of General Sullivan in 1779, we trace the 
immediate agencies which opened up to European 
immigration the whole of Western New York, for until 
after the close of that struggle, as we have seen, the 
whole of that vast extent of country west of the east 
line of Chenango county was a reserved Indian domain. 
Having thrown off the oppressive burdens imposed on 
them by the mother country the mind of the colonists 
expanded with the new and invigorating thovght of 
liberty and they were stimulated tothe development 
of new enterprises and new industries. It is fair to 
presume that those who had been favored during the 
war with a view of the beauty and fertility of this 
country, as were some of the soldiers who accompanied 
Sullivan’s expedition, bridged with prophetic vision the 
interval which must elapse ere the return of peace 
should enable them to make this fair land their future 
home, which many of them did, and that the favorable 
reports given of it to their associates in arms and their 
néighbors at home, gave direction to the minds of 
many who subsequently took up their abode in this 
wilderness ; certain it is that the extinction of the In- 
dian title and the immediate subsequent opening of 





*This chapter is prepared mostly from Lardner Vanuxem’s report on 
Geology, and Lewis C, Beck’s report on Mineralogy, published by the State 
in connection with other reports on the Vatura/ History of New York. 

+ For the sake of convenience, and in order to avoid a repetition which 
would otherwise be inevitable, we have thought best to treat the subjects 
embraced in this and the succeeding chapter as though the two counties 
were one, ~ 
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these lands by survey and sale to settlement, was the 
signal fora vast hegira from the New England States, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the eastern counties of 
this State to this section of country. 

Within two years from the close of the war we find 
the first permanent settlers threading their way through 
the almost trackless forests to their new homes in 
Southern Chenango, which was opened to settlement 
before the northern and central portions, and was oc- 
cupied even before the extinction of the Indian title, 
and while the country was still threatened with Indian 
hostilities. Settlements had been previously made by 
squatters on the Oneida Reservation in the vicinity of 
Oneida, but they were not permanent.. The settle- 
ment of the original county of Chenango dates from 
1784, a more detailed account of which will be given 
in the history of the towns of Afton and Bainbridge. 
The settlement was rapid when once commenced. In 
1800, two yéars after its organization, and sixteen after 
its first settlement, Chenango county had a popula- 
tion of 16,087; and in 1810, notwithstanding ‘its ter- 
ritorial reduction by the erection of Madison county 
four years previously, it had increased to 21,704, while 
Madison county then had a population of 25,144. 
Indeed the substantial numerical increase took place 
within the first three decades, up to 1814, when it had 
a population of 24,221. Its subsequent growth up to 
1835 was slow ; and since that period there has been 
no permanent increase and but little change, as is 
shown by the subjoined table, showing by half decades 
the population of the two counties from 1800 to 





1875 :— 

Years. Chenango. Madison, 
SSE Ae 5 aince.t brs iy,00 10,0, s0018 6 Send 9 awe 16,087 

EEO. 5 once bakvreeeweehar sheet 21,704 25,144 
DOTA 4S cee he nen pespese ke pieees 24,221 26.276 
WAC 25s ea vesch 6 Ekle okies oy 31,215 32,208 
TES Beis sips te Hela Hates PCS es 34,215 35,648 
PESO, fs hee he arabe ei enegesians 375238 39,038 
TE3 Si oak cod caee tac anbDepnes . 40,762 41,741 
TAOS Only cin.eo's ewe ees med men 40,785 40,008 
ELDAR, olen ct csaeeGe sel du. Farr S45 39,900 40,987 
HEROb. a paewaalsdee'hs ainsi aa wea 49,311 43,072 
oh Pn ee) RSE eer a 39,915 43,687 
EOC: vile ves Pee eee t les Seeded 40,934 43,545 
ESGE Sager ewsecdecp bad tetas t 38,360 42,506 
a dun otene oe ea Maa + ae vlog pod 40,564 43,522 
PST, ile v0.0 nity Pod bly & my eA ores 39:879 42,342 


The pioneers of Chenango county, unlike those who 
subdued the prairies of the Great West, encountered 
a forest of giant growth, from whose dominion a por- 
tion of the soil had to be redeemed by hard and per- 
sistent labor, with many accompanying privations, as 
preliminary and necessary steps, to making it yield 
them and their families a subsistence. At least one 
generation was worn out in this sturdy battle with the 
giant forest and the poverty which environed most of 





those who were the pioneers of this locality. It re- 
quired a hardihood and perseverance which we of this 
generation can scarcely appreciate. Having made a 
sufficient clearing, the pioneer next erected his rude 
cabin of logs, covered it with peeled elm bark, and 
floored it with the halves of split logs. Greased pa- 
per answered the purposes of a window, for glass had 
not yet made its way into the settlement ; and the 
door, when that consisted of anything more substan- 
tial than a suspended blanket, was made of hewed 
planks, fastened together with wooden pins, and hung 
upon hinges of the same material. A spacious hole 
in the roof constituted the provision for a chimney, 
and a bare spot on the earthen floor, the fire-place. 
Some were fortunate in the possession of a scanty 
supply of furniture brought with them from their 
eastern homes; while others were contented with 
furniture as primitive in its construction as their 
cabins. These latter were sometimes made more 
comfortable: by hewing the logs so as to make a 
close joint ; while at others the searching winds and 
pelting rain and snow were excluded by chinking the 
openings and plastering them with mud. The cattle 
which some of the first settlers were able to bring 
with them were foddered at first by browsing on the 
terminal buds and succulent branches of trees felled 
for the purpose, and some of which, especially bass- 
wood, yielded a good supply of this food, of which 
the cattle became very fond. The rank grass which 
grew in great luxuriance upon some of the flats and 
small Indian clearings afforded in some instances a: 
temporary supply. 

Having provided a temporary shelter (for while 
many of the hardy pioneers occupied these rude habi- 
tations for many years, others soon provided them- 
selves with more comfortable homes, from the product 
of the mills which $peedily sprang into existence,) he 
next addressed himself to the task of clearing a spot 
for the crops which were to supply the ensuing year’s 
provision for the family. Thus annual inroads were 
made in the dense forests, which slowly, but gradually, 
receded from his humble habitation, and the spacious 
and fruitful farms which now adorn Chenango’s beau- 
tiful slopes were plotted out. The seed was reverent- 
ly deposited amid the blackened stumps which still 
pressed their claim to the virgin soil, and marred for 
many years the otherwise beautiful scene, and was 
nurtured with a tender care and solicitude, as it was 
often the only dependence for the next year’s bread. 
The friendly_maples supplied an abundance of sugar, 
while the forests abounded with game and the streams 
with fish, Indeed, without these, life would have 
been impossible with the class of people upon whom 
the subjugation of this wilderness devolved. 

But the forests, while abounding in game, were also 
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infested with numerous ravenous beasts, which preyed 
upon the scanty flocks of the settlers, and imperiled 
the lives of the latter. They were a constant source 
of annoyance long after they ceased to occasion any 
serious apprehensions to the settlers themselves, a fact 
which the early town records bear abundant evidence. 
They became the common enemy. Every man’s 


hand was lifted against them, and a deadly war of ex- 


termination was waged against them, to which an ad- 
ditional stimulus was given by the payment of gener- 
ous bounties. Underthese vigorous efforts, combined 
with the increase in population and the constant re- 
moval of their haunts—the forests—they were driven 
to more congenial climes, never more to molest 
the onward march of civilization in this region of 
country. 

The deer in the forests not only supplied them with 
venison, but also in some measure, with clothing, both 
men and women wearing garments fashioned from the 
skin of that animal; for after the clothing with which 
they emigrated from their eastern homes became un- 
serviceable, Aome manufacture was the rule. This, 
for a time the associate of wool and flax, as the 
materials for the manufacture of clothing, gradually 
gave way to the latter, which were for many 
years the dependence of the early settlers, with 
whom the spinning wheel was almost as common 
and indispensable as the sewing machine of the 
present day. 

The absence for a few years of grist-mills was a 
fruitful source of inconvenience, and compelled them 
to resort to the Indian method of reducing their corn, 
which consisted in pounding it in mortars rudely 
constructed from hard-wood stumps, which were hol- 
lowed out by repeated burnings and scrapings. The 
pestle consisted of a stone attached to, or suspended 
from a bent sapling. Wheat was sometimes boiled 
and eat with milk. This difficulty was soon obviated 
in some localities by the erection of mills, but in 
others it remained a source of inconvenience for 
many years, owing to the inaccessibility of mills, in 
the absence of suitable roads, and often of any roads 
at all, 

There was one circumstance which largely com- 
pensated for the hardships and privations of pioneer 
life—the spirit of true fraternity and sociability, which 
they developed to a degree to which we of the present 
age are strangers, except through tradition. Their 
interests and sympathies were mutual, and commenc- 
ing, as most of them did, with a life of poverty and 
its attendant associations, they felt mutually depend- 
ent, were on a plane of social equality, and mani- 
fested a true and kindly spirit of helpfulness. That 
social ostracism engendered by casée, a relic alike of 
ignorance and barbarism, which it is the mission of 








the genius of American institutions to eradicate, and 


which inexorably separates the individual members of 


a community at the present day, was to them un- 
known. They mingled freely with each other, and 
shared each others’ joys and sorrows. In conyersa- 
tions with that venerable remnant of pioneer settlers, 
or rather the immediate descendants of the pioneers, 
we have been deeply impressed with the regretful 
earnestness with which they recur to those happy days 
of their pioneer toils, sympathies and joys. 

The excessive stringency of pioneer life was grad- 
ually ameliorated by the introduction of public im- 
provements, as the influx of settlers rendered them . 
necessary and possible. Public roads were opened, 
bridges erected, and better means of conveyance than 
the early rough state of the country rendered service- 
able were introduced, Mills were erected by private 
capital and individual enterprise. ‘These improvye- 
ments not only vastly mitigated the severities experi- 
enced by the early settlers in reclaiming this wilder- 
ness to the uses of civilization, but tended also to 
attract to it others who were looking for eligible 
homes in the West, as this country was then justly 
considered. 

The settlement was retarded by a remarkable ice 
freshet in the winter of 1787-8, which destroyed most 
of the property of the settlers upon the river inter- 
vales. Scarcely less calamitous to life and property 
was the scarcity that followed in 1789. 

From this time this section of the Susquehanna’s 
beautiful valley attracted many sturdy and active emi- 
grants from the comparative luxury of their eastern 
homes to grapple with the temporary hardships and 
privations incident to the settlement of a new country. 
A steady and healthy growth was maintained for many 
years; and though Chenango and Madison cannot 
point to any gigantic commercial or manufacturing en- 
terprise within their borders, they can, with just pride, 
refer the stranger to the no less gratifying evidences 
of wealth, prosperity and contentment exhibited by the 
tillers of the soil, who have supplemented nature by 
improving an already beautiful country and trans- 
formed it from its pristine wilderness to the productive 
and attractive farms which adorn its hillsides and 
gentle slopes. If we do not hear the busy hum of 
mechanical industry as it greets us in large and pop- 
ulous cities and villages, neither do we see nor deplore 
the disparaging contrasts between affluence and poy- 
erty which the latter picture invariably presents. Here 
all are producers, and the wealth of the country is 
more uniformly distributed. While few have an ex- 
cessive abundance of this world’s goods, few also are 
driven to a position of dependency. , 

What a sertes of struggles with savage, unsubdued 
nature, is implied in the contrast between the primitive 
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condition and present cultivated state of the country. 
In the vivid language of the poet:— 
“Through the deep wilderness where scarce the sun 
Can cast his darts, along the winding path 
The Pioneer is treading. In his grasp 
Is his keen ax, that wondrous instrument, 
That like the talisman transforms 
Deserts to fields and cities. He has left 
The home in which his early years were passed, 
And led by hope, and full of restless strength, 
Has plunged within the forest, there to plant 
His destiny. Beside some rapid stream 
He rears his log-built cabin. When the chains 
Of Winter fetter Nature, and no sound 
Disturbs the echoes of the dreary woods, 
Save when some stem cracks sharply with the frost ; 
Then merrily rings his ax, and tree on tree 
Crashes to earth; and when the long, keen night 
Mantles the wilderness in solemn gloom, 
He sits beside the ruddy hearth, and hears 
The fierce wolf snarling at the cabin door, 
Or through the lowly casement sees his eye 
Gleam like a burning coal.”* 

We turn from the fruitful and inviting subject of 
pioneer life to the consideration of the means by 
which the pioneer reached his home in the wilderness 
and the projects of internal improvement which sub- 
sequently engaged his attention. When the first set- 
tlers came in there was not a road in the county. 
There were two principal routes by which they came, 
denominated the north and south water routes—the 
former the Hudson and Mohawk rivers; the latter 
the Susquehanna; and the most navigable streams 
were the most frequented highways for some years 
after they arrived. Many, however, compassed the 
entire distance from the far New England States on 
foot, bringing nothing with them but an ax. Those 
who came with their families generally came with ox 
teams drawing sleds, sometimes wood-shod, or cover- 
ed wagons, often performing the entire journey in this 
manner, and frequently driving a few sheep, cattle 
and other animals before them. Many, however, re- 
sorted to this mode of conveyance only to and from 
the termini of the water routes. The winter season 
was generally selected, as then they could reach points 
in the wilderness which were inaccessible to theirrude 
conveyances at other seasons. Many who came by 
the northern route threaded forests unbroken from 
Whitestown, except by the few scant, rude clearings 
made by the Indians. Blazed trees were the forest 
guide boards, and by their aid the forests were tray- 
ersed from one locality to another. But these human 
denizens could not prosper in their isolated settle- 
ments; they must needs open communication with 

*Alfred B: Street: 








each other, and to this end roads were indispensable 
and of the first importance. 

The pioneers first followed the Indian trails and 
from these branched off into routes indicated by 
marked trees. The earliest authentic representation 
of these trails which has come under our observation 
indicates one extending south-west from the Mohawk 
at about the locality of Utica, through Oneida, ( Onei- 
out,) about four miles north of the position supposed 
to have been attacked by Champlain in 1615, and 
Cazenovia Lake, about the same distance south of 
Onondaga Lake, passing thence near the foot of lakes 
Skaneateles and Owasco (Asco) to Goi-o-gouen, the 
seat of the mission of St. Joseph, on the east shore of 
Cayuga ( Zichero) Lake. This crosses two trails within 
the limits of Madison county, one extending from the 
mouth of Salmon (O#Aatangue) River, along the 
westerly branch of Fish Creek, passing the east end of 
Lake Oneida, (Lac 7echiroguen) to the position of the 
Fort of 1615, thence in a south-westerly direction to a 
point nearly midway between Ithaca and Elmira, in- 
tersecting at that point a trail extending from Great 
Sodus Bay (Bay des Goi-o-gouen) along the east shore 
of Cayuga Lake into Pennsylvania; and the other 
starting from the Fort of 1615, and extending in a 
north-westerly direction passing about the point at 
which Chenango Creek begins to form the west bound- 
ary of Madison county, thence to Zechiraguen at the 
foot of Oneida Lake, intersecting at that point a trail ex- 
tending from the one starting at the mouth of Salmon 
River, at about the locality of Pulaski, and thence south 
to Ganentaha, on the east shore of Onondaga Lake, 
where the latter trail intersected one extending from 
Oswego (Chouegouen) along the west side of Oswego 
River, (2. des Onnontagues,) crossing the Seneca at 
Three River Point, and running thence through Gaz- 
entaha to the trail first described, near the town site of 
the Onondagas in 1654, intersecting at that point also 
a trail extending from the one on Salmon River from 
a point about on the first degree of longitude east of 
Washington, running thence a little east of south, 
striking the north shore of Lake Oneida at a point 
which the prolongation of the line forming the south- 
ern portion of the western boundary of Madison county 
would intersect, and extending with slight deviations 
along that line to the point on the trail first described 
where it is intercepted by the trail from Oswego, and 
thence in a south-westerly direction to the locality of 
Pine valley, in Chemung county, touching in its course 
the heads of Tully and Cayuga lakes.* A represen- 
tation of the trails of a more modern period represents 
one extending from Fort Schuyler (Utica) through 
the “Old Oneyda Castle,” which is there named 





* Map of the Iroquois Five Nations and Mission Sites, 1656-1684, by Fohn 
S. Clark, 1879. 
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Canowaroghare,* Canadasseoa, which apparently cor- 
responds with the position of East Boston, and Cazas- 
sarvaga Castle to Three Rivers. <A little south-west 
of Canaseraga a branch extends to Onondaga, south of 
the lake of that name.f Another map indicates a trail 
extending from Oneida village in a general westerly 
direction, passing through “ Canaghsaraga, a Tus- 
carora Town,” and Onondaga, crossing the Seneca 
apparently in the locality of Montezuma, and thence 
through Canadasegy, Canadaragey, and Chenufsio, 
(Geneseo) to Fort Sclosser (Buffalo.){ This and the 
last preceding trail doubtless corresponds with that 
which is well known to have crossed the northern part 
of Madison county, passing through Oneida Castle, 
Wampsville, Quality Hill and Canaseraga, leaving the 
county at Deep Spring; and it is equally certain 
that it was the first work of internal improvement in 
the county from which the first settlers derived ad- 
vantage, though’ constructed as it was for purpeses 
vastly at variance with theirs.$ 

When the first settlers located in the southern part 
of Chenango County, they found a road extending 
from Bainbridge to the mouth of Page Brook, some 
three miles below Chenango Forks, which is known as 
the “Chenango Road,” and on which many of the 
pioneers located. It extended through Coventry and 
the southern part of Greene. The growth of timber 
upon it indicated that it had then (about 1792) been 
opened some fifteen years or more. It is not posi- 
tively known by whom it was cut through, but De 
Witt Clinton and Wm. L, Marcy, who were consulted 
in regard to it, expressed the belief that it was con- 
structed by a detachment of Sullivan’s army under 
Gen. James Clinton, and the former stated that it 
was paid for by the State. 

Local roads were rapidly opened in the various 
towns. In the town of Sherburne, where a very com- 
plete record has been kept, not less than forty-seven 
roads were laid out as early as 1800, eight years after 
the first settler established himself in that town. 


* This evidently refers to the present Oneida Castle. A village lecated 
near the Oneida Lake is designated the ‘‘ New Oneida Castle.” A note in 
reference to the line of this trail in 1757, which had then become a road over 
which the English had driven cattle and horses, appearsin Doc. Hist. I, 526, 
as follows:—‘* The road goes to the Great Oneida Village, about two leagues 
from the Lake. <A picket Fort with four bastions, had been constructed in 
this village by the English. It was destroyed by the Oneidas in observance 
of their promise given at a council held between them and the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil. Each of its sides might have been one hundred paces. There is 
a second Oneida Village, called the little village, situated on the bank of the 
Lake. There is no fort in the latter.” 


+ Sauthier’s Map of 1779, on which the trail described is the only one in- 
dicated affecting this county. 
+ Guy Folknson’s Map of 1771. 


§ This road was traveled and improved in 1790 by William and James 
Wadsworth, who passed over it with a cart drawn by oxen, on their way to the 
Genesee country. West of Whitesboro they were obliged to cut away logs, 
build causeways, ford streams, and at Cayuga Lake, to construct a pontoon, 
using for that purpose two Indian canoes, which they lashed together and 
covered with poles. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS—WESTERN INLAND Lock 
NAVIGATION ComMPpANY—OLD GENESEE ROAD— 
Seneca TurNPIKE Co.—First Mai THROUGH 
Mapison County—OTHER TURNPIKES— OTHER 
Means Or TRANSPORTATION—FiIRST SURVEY FOR 
Erie Canat—First Boarp or CANAL ComMIS- 
SIONERS—REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF ENGINEERING 
SKILL—ConsTRUCTION AUTHORIZED—COMMISSION- 
ERS OF THE Canal. FunpD—Firsrt CoNnTRACT ON 
Erie Canat—First PackeT Boat ON—CELEBRA- 
TION OF ERIE CANAL COMPLETION—ERIE CANAL 
ENLARGEMENT—CHENANGO CANAL—PRELIMINARY 
MerasuRES—CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZED—ABAN- 
DONED—NEW YORK CENTRAL AND Hupson RIVER 
RatmLRoAD—NEW YORK AND Osweco MIDLAND 
RaiLRoAD AND Irs BRANCHES—ALBANY AND SUs- 
QUEHANNA RAILROAD—CAZENOVIA AND CANASTOTA™ 
RatLroap—UTIca, CHENANGO AND SUSQUEHANNA 
VALLEY RaiLRoAD—UtTiIca, CLINTON AND BInc- 
HAMTON RaILROAD—UTICA, CHENANGO AND Cort- 
LAND RAILROAD—SYRACUSE AND CHENANGO VAL- 
LEY RAILROAD—RAILROAD INDEBTEDNESS OF CHE- 
NANGO AND MADISON COUNTIES. 


ROM an early period in English colonial history, 
the subject of improving the internal water 
courses between the Hudson and the great lakes en- 
gaged the attention of the Government. In 1724, 
Cadwallader Colden, then Surveyor-General of New 
York, after mentioning the communication between 
Oswego (Onondaga) River and Lake Ontario, (Ca- 
daragui,) intimates that Seneca River might give a 
more advantageous route to Lake Erie, and avoid the 
Falls of Niagara, (/agara,) by which the French were 
obliged to reach it.* This is doubtless the first specu- 
lation in regard to an interior water communication 
between the Mohawk and Lake Erie; and “was but 
the expression of a hope that a more safe, as well as 
convenient way might be found to the trade of the 
upper lakes than that frequented by the French, and 
made dangerous to the frail boats then employed in 
the fur trade by the storms of Lake Ontario.” f In 
his report of that year, (1724,) Colden describes the 
portage between the Mohawk and Wood Creek as 
being three miles long, except in very dry weather, 
when goods must be carried two miles further, This 
portage was obviated as early as 1766, for Carver, 
who traversed the lake country in that year, said the 
passage between those streams was effected by means 
of sluices.{ In 1768, Sir Henry Moore, in a message 








* Colden’s Memoir, 28. 
_ t Origin and History of Erie Canal, by George Geddes, 2, 
+ Colden’s Memoir, 12. 
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to the Colonial Legislature, suggested as a remedy for 
the obstructions to navigation in the Mohawk between 
Schenectady and Rome, (Fort Stanwix,) sluices like 
those in the great Canal of Languedoc, France.* In 
1784, and again in 1785, Christopher Colles, of New 
York city, memorialized the Legislature and procured 
an appropriation of one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars to enable him to examine the Mohawk River, with 
a view to its improvement; t and in 1786, Jeffrey 
Smith, a member of the Legislature, introduced a bill 
to effect this improvement, and for “extending the 
same, if practicable, to Lake Erie.”} 

Before and during the Revolutionary war, the Mo- 
hawk was navigated by bateaux of light draught and 
easy transport over the carrying place at the lesser 
falls. At this time the main traveled road between 
the East and West Canada Creeks was or the south 
side of the river. As early as April, 1790, the Leg- 
.islature appropriated “one hundred pounds for the 
purpose of erecting a bridge across the East Canada 
Creek, not exceeding three miles from the mouth 
thereof, upon the road from the Mohawk River to the 
Royal Grant.”§ 

In 1791, Gov. George Clinton urged upon the 
Legislature the necessity of improving the natural 
water channels, so as to facilitate communication with 
the frontier settlements, and in that year a law was 
“passed to authorize the Commissioners of the Land 
Office to survey the portage at Rome and the Mo- 
hawk to the Hudson, for improvement by locks, and 
one hundred pounds were appropriated for the object.| 
The survey was made by Abraham Hardenburgh, 
under the advice of William Weston, an English En- 
gineer.§] The report of the Commissioners was so 
favorable that March 30, 1792, the Legislature incor- 
porated the “Western Inland Lock Navigation Com- 
pany,” with power to open lock navigation from the 
Hudson to Ontario and Seneca Lakes, to “encourage 
agriculture, promote commerce and facilitate inter- 
course between the citizens ” of the State.** The cap- 
ital stock of the company was fixed at twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, and afterwards increased to three hundred 
thousand dollars.tf The improvement made consist- 
ed in the construction of locks and a canal around 
Little Falls, the removal of other obstructions in the 
Mohawk, connecting that river with Wood Creek by 





* Colden’s Memoirs. 

+ Clark's Onondaga, I1., 51. 

t Turner's Holland Purchase, 619. 

§ Benton's Herkimer Count y and Upper Mohawk Valley, 212. 

The Royal Grant was a tract of land embracing 93,000 acres, in the present 
county of Herkimer, and was patented to Sir John Johnson April 16, 1765. 
—French's State Gazetteer. 

\| State Engineer's Report 1862, 619. The Commissioners who had charge 
of the work were Elkanah Watson, General Schuyler and Goldsboro Banyer. 

I Clark’s Onondaga, I/., 51. 

** Benton, 212; and Geddes, 3. 

tt Geddes, 3. 
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a canal from Rome, straightening Wood Creek and 
shortening the distance over it nearly one-half. and 
the removal of obstructions in Oswego and Seneca 
rivers. These improvements, slight as they were, are 
said to have doubled the value of contiguous lands, 
and greatly aided the settlement and development of 
the resources of Central and Western New York.* 

As early as 1796, navigation was opened from 
Schenectady to Seneca Lake for boats of sixteen tons 
burden, in favorable stages of the water in the rivers; 
but the locks being constructed of wood and brick 
soon failed and had to be replaced with stone. In 
1813 the company had expended $480,000, towards 
which, in 1795, the state subscribed $10,000, and in 
1796, loaned $37,500, taking a mortgage on the canal 
and locks at Little Falls.t 

In 1794 and 1795 the State made appropriations 
for the improvement of the road which followed 
the trail extending through the north part of Madison 
County, afterwards known as the “Ontario and Gen- 
esee Turnpike,” and subsequently as the “Genesee 
Road,” which was completed to New Amsterdam 
(Buffalo) as early as 1809, in which year also a “‘New 
State Road” was finished to within a few miles of 
Rochester, passing through Madison County in close 
proximity to Oneida Lake.{ Two years previous to 
the former date, (in 1792,) Oneida is described as an 
Indian town of five hundred and fifty inhabitants, who 
(the natives) were “very friendly.” Between that 
village and’ Clinton, which was described as a “very 
large and thriving town,” there were no inhabitants.$ 

Some idea of the condition of the old Genesee 
Road at this period may be formed from the following 


* Says Hon, George Geddes, in Origin and History of the Erie Canal :— 
** The high tolls and other expenses of this navigation were so onerous that 


land carriage on the poor roads of that day still continued to the usual 
mode of communication between the interior and the sea board.’’ 





“* The tolls were §2 cents on a barrel of flour for a hundred miles, and $5.72 
for a ton of goods the same distance.— State Engineer's Report- 

“<The trip from Utica to Schenectady was rapid and agreeable, but the re- 
turn was so slow and tedious that passengers did not incline to embrace it.”’— 
Benton, 213. = 


‘* The history of both the Western and Northern [The ‘Northern Inland 
Lock Navigation Company”’ was incorporated at the same time as the West- 
ern to open lock navigation from the Hudson to Lake Champlain] Internal 
Lock Navigation companies is but a repetition of failures,-and a record of dis- 
appointed hopes, The friends of internal improvements in the interior and 
western parts of the State, by the end of the last century, ceased to look to 
the Western Company as likely to furnish any relief to their over-burthened 
cost of transportation. The Statesmen of that day despaired of any advance- 
ment of the population and dignity of the State to be brought about by this 
abortive enterprise.’’—Geddes, who quotes Hosack’s Memoir, 381. 


t Geddes, 3. 


+ Investigation has shown that these Indian trails passed over the most feasi- 
ble routes, and were generally followed in laying out the early roads. 


§ The recerd says of that locality :— 


“It would appear to you, my friend, on hearing the relation of events in 
the western country, that the whole was a fable; and if you were placed in 
Whitestown, or Clinton, ten miles west from Fort Schuyler, and could see the 
progress of improvement, you would believe it enchanted ground. You 
would there view an extensive and well-built town, surrounded by highly 
cultivated fields, which spot in the year 1783, was the ‘ haunt of tribes’ and 
the hiding place of wolves, now a flourishing happy situation, containing about 
six thousand people."’"—Description of t. vuntry Between Albany and 
Niagara in i792. Mass. Hist. Coll, 1. 
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extract from the description of a journey to the 
Genesee country :— 

“On the 15th of February, 1792, I left Albany, on 
my route to the Genesee River; but the country was 
thought so remote, and so very little known, that I 
could not prevail on the owner of the sled I had en- 
gaged to go further than Whitestown, a new settle- 
ment on the head of the Mohawk River, one bundred 
miles west from Albany. The road, as far as Whites- 
town, had been made passable for wagons; but from 
that to the Genesee River it was little better than an 
Indian path, just sufficiently opened to allow a sled to 
pass, and the most impassable streams bridged. At 
Whitestown I was obliged to change my sled; the 
Albany driver would proceed no further; he found 
that for the next one hundred and fifty miles we were 
not only obliged to take provision for ourselves and 
our horses, but also blankets as a substitute for beds. 
After leaving Whitestown, we found only a few strag- 
gling huts scattered along the path at a distance of 
from ten to twenty miles, and they affording nothing 
but the convenience of fire and a kind of shelter from 
the snow. On the evening of the third day’s journey 
from Whitestown, we were very agreeably surprised to 
find ourselves on the east side of the Seneca Lake, 
which we found perfectly open and free from ice as in 
the month of June. The evening was pleasant and 
agreeable, and what added to our surprise and ad- 
miration, was to see a boat and canoe plying on the 
lake, This, after having passed from New York over 
three hundred and sixty miles of country completely 
frozen, was a sight of pleasure and interest.” * 

In 1797, the State authorized the raising of forty- 
five thousand dollars by lotteries, to be expended in 
improving various roads. Of that sum, thirteen thous- 
and, nine hundred dollars were appropriated to the 
improvement of this road from Fort Schuyler to Ge- 
neva.f “The inhabitants of the country through 
which the road passed made a voluntary offer of their 
services, to aid the State Commissioner, and sub- 
scribed four thousand days’ work, which they per- 
formed with fidelity and cheerfulness. By this gen- 
erous and uncommon exertion, and by some other 
contributions, the State Commissioner was enabled to 
complete this road of, near one hundred miles, open- 
ing it sixty-four feet wide, and paving with logs and 
grayel the moist parts of the low country through 
which it was carried. Hence, the road from Fort 
Schuyler * * to Genesee, from being, in the month 
of June, 1797, a little better than an Indian path, was 
so far improved, that a stage started from Fort Schuyler 
on-the 3oth of September, and arrived at the hotel in 
Geneva in the afternoon of the third day, with four 
passengers. * * Not less than fifty families settled 
on it in the space of four months after it was opened,” 

The Seneca Turnpike Company was chartered in 
1800, having for its object the improvement of this 


* Doc. Hist.of New York, /1., 1,131. 

t Hammona’s History of Madison County, 128. 

t Doc, Hist. /1, 1142. Letters of Capt. Charles Williamson, who came 
to this country as the agent of Sir Wm. Pultney and Governor Hornby, for 
the settlement of their lands in Western New York, in 1792. 








road,* The company was required to construct a 
road six rods wide from Utica to Canandaigua; twen- 
ty-five feet of it, in the center, was to be covered with 
gravel, or broken stone, to the depth of fifteen inches. 
They were permitted to place gates at intervals of ten 
miles, and exact twelve and one-half cents toll for two- 
horse teams, and twenty-five cents for four horses. Its 
charter was amended in 1801, so as to allow the com- 
pany to change the direction of the road and thus avoid 
Canaseraga and Onondaga hills. Mrs. Hammond 
thus facetiously describes an incident which occurred 
at that time :— 


“They [the commissioners] found little opposition 
to the changes made from Westmoreland to Chit- 
tenango; as there were but few white inhabitants on 
the way, but at the latter place they were met by a 
large delegation from Manlus and Onondaga, who 
feared the commissioners would select a more northern 
route, The settlers on the northern route had not 
sufficient interest in the road to send on their advo- 
cates, and consequently, by the aid of a pretty fair 
ruse, those in favor of the southern, had it all ‘their 
own way. Being well acquainted with the country, 
they proposed to pilot the commissioners over the 
most suitable ground for the road. They first led them 
up the ravine north-west of Chittenango, a mile and a 
half, when they found themselves hemmed in on three 
sides by a perpendicular ledge of rocks more than a 
hundred feet high, with no way of getting out but by 
backing out. With well feigned sincerity, the guides 
explained this as a mistake, and the commissioners 
were led over the next best supposable route, across 
this ravine along the great hill toward Hartsville and 
into one of the most dismal of all places, then dignified 
by the very significant name of Gulf of Mexico, now 
called the Basin, a place where the mountainous heights 
permit the sun to make only short diurnal visits. 

“The forbidding aspect of the country all about 
them compelled them to return to Chenango the way 
they had come. The weary Commissioners resigned 
themselves to the sophistry of those interested advo- 
cates ; the northern route was declared impracticable, 
and the Seneca Turnpike was laid out over the hill 
passing the county line a short distance above Deep 
Spring, where William Sayles kept tavern in 1793, on 
through Manlius Square, Jamesville and Onondaga 
Hollow. Not long afterwards the company learned 
they had not availed themselves of the most favorable 
route, ‘They solicited an amendment to the charter, 
which was granted in 1806. They were now enabled 
to build a new road from Chittenango through the 
Onondaga Reservation, near the Salt Springs, to 
Cayuga Bridge,t and fifty thousand dollars were added 
to the capital stock, * ¥ % ; = 








“The capital stock was $110,000, in shares of $50 each. Jedediah Sanger, 
Benjamin Walker, Charles Williamson and Israel Chapin were appointed Com- 
missioners. 

+ This celebrated bridge @&s begun in 1799, and finished September 4, 1800. 
It speedily became the great highway of western emigration. It was for 
many years looked upon as one of the greatest public improvements in the 
State, and was considered the dividing line between the east and the west. It 
was just about a mile long, twenty-two feet wide, and twenty-two feet between 
the trestles. Eighteen months were consumed and $150,000 expended in its 
construction. Tt was built by the Cayuga Bridge Company, which was 
chartered in 1797, and consisted of John Harris, Thomas Morris, Wilhemas 
Mynders, Charles Williamson. and Joseph Annin. It was destroyed 1808, 
rebuilt in 1812-13, and finally abandoned in 1857. Nothing is now left of it 
but the Spiles and timbers, which are mustly hiddew by the waters of thelake, - 
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“The First United States mail through this county 
[Madison] was carried by a Mr. Langdon, from 
Whitestown to Genesee on horseback, in 1797 or '98, 
who distributed papers and unsealed letters by the 
way, before intermediate offices were established. 
Mr. Lucas succeeded Mr. Langdon in transporting 
the mail, which, in 1800, had become so heavy as to 
require a wagon to carry it. Mr. Lucas established a 
sort of two-horse passenger hack, and did a brisk 
and profitable business. The first four horse mail 
coach was sent through once a week by Jason Parker, 
in 1803, and in 1804 commenced running regularly 
twice a week from Utica to Canandaigua, carrying the 
United States mail and passengers. In 1804, an act 
was passed, granting to Jason Parker and Levi Ste- 
phens, the exclusive right for seven years, of running 
a line of stages for the conveyance of passengers, at 
least twice a week, along the Genesee Road or Seneca 
Turnpike, between the villages of Utica and Canan- 
daigua. They were bound to furnish four good and 
substantial wagons or sleighs, and sufficient horses to 
run the same; the fare not to exceed five cents per 
mile for each passenger, with fourteen pounds of bag- 
gage. They were by law bound to run through in 
forty-eight hours, accidents excepted, and not more 
than seven passengers were allowed in any one car- 
riage, except by the unanimous consent of the said 
seven passengers ; and, if four passengers above the 
seven applied for passage, they were bound to imme- 
diately fit out and start an extra for their accommo- 
dation ; or any number less than four should be ac- 
commodated by paying the fare of four. 

“In 1808, a daily line was established, and after- 
wards several others, which were continued until the 
completion of the Syracuse and Utica Railroad.” * 


The condition of the road in 1804 was far from 
being what could be desired, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written by James D, 
Bemisf to friends in Albany, in January of that year, 
where, while enroute to Canada, he was induced to 
stop and open a store, which he had contemplated 
doing in Canada:— 


“* After being detained at Utica upwards of seven 
weeks,’ says Mr. Bemis, ‘my patience was so far ex- 
hausted, that I determined, notwithstanding the bad- 
ness of the roads, to make one more attempt to gain 
the place of my destination; and accordingly hired 
two wagons to take me to Canandaigua. They had 
proceeded about fifty rods, when one of them got 
mired to the hub! Good start! you will say. Well! 
we got out in about an hour and traveled eight miles 
the first day. * * * Next morning, after taking 
a warm breakfast, I again “weighed anchor,” and 
trudged in solitude along the muddy waste, (for it is 
indeed solitary to have no company but swearing 
teamsters,) till we reached Oneida village, an Indian 
settlement, where, about dark, both wagons got again 


* History of Madison County, 128-130. & 

+ Mr, Bemis was the veteran editor of the Canandaigua Repository, and 
was, when living, the oldest editor in Western New York. He also pub- 
lished, in 1812, the ‘' jirst ound book printed between Seneca Lake and the 
Pacific Ocean.” It was entitled Political Essays, and contained ‘** A series 
of letters addressed to the People of the United States by Timothy Picker- 
ing, latea Senator in Congress.’ ’’—Henry O’ Rielly, in The Historical Mage- 
sine, Vol. I., Second Series, No. 4, 193. 








mired tothe hub! Zounds and alack! what a pickle 
we were in! How did I invoke the aid of old Her- 
cules to give one tug at the wheel! However, after 
lifting, grumbling, hallooing, and tugging three hours 
and a half, with the assistance of an Indian, we once 
more got “on land.” It was now ten o'clock, and no 
tavern within our power to reach. Cold, fatigued and 
hungry, we were glad to get under shelter, and ac- 
cordingly stopped at the first Indian hut we found, 
where there was no bed and no victuals, except a 
slice of rusty pork. 

** After a night spent in yawning, dozing, and gap- 
ing, we again got under headway, and hove in sight of 
a tavern about ten o’clock ;—but nothing like break- 
fast was to be had—all confusion—and we went on to 
Onondaga (50 miles west of Utica) where we arrived 
about ten at night. Here the house was full; and I 
obtained the privilege of sleeping with two strangers 
by paying for their lodging, and giving them a glass of 
bitters—an odd bargain to be sure! But I thought 
it cheap, had it been my last shilling. But fate decreed 
that the troubles of that day should not end by going 
to bed!" * * 


But we will not dwell upon those nocturnal difficul- 
ties. His letter continues :— 

‘*** At this place, Onondaga, (near the site of the 
present city of Syracuse,) the wagoners got discour- 
aged, and despaired of the practicability of traveling ! 
They accordingly stored the goods and made the best 
of their way home again! Here I was obliged to re- 
main /wo weeks, when a fine snow falling, I hired a 
man.with a three horse sleigh, to carry me to Canada, 
and arrived at this place (Canandaigua) on Saturday 
evening the 14th of January, after a “short and pleas- 
ant passage” of sixty-two (62) days from Albany !’” * 

Other companies were speedily chartered and roads 
constructed, prominent among which were the Esopus 
and Ithata turnpike, extending through Southern Che- 
nango, and crossing the towns of Bainbridge, Coven- 
try and Greene about 1809; the Peterboro turnpike, 
extending from Vernon, through Peterboro to Caze- 
novia, in 1804; and the Cherry Valley turnpike, ex- 
tending from Cherry Valley to Manlius, through Madi- 
son, Eaton, Nelson and Cazenoyia, abeut that time. 
Population increased with wonderful rapidity and the 
public means of transportaticn were inadequate to 
meet the demands upon them. They were supple- 
mented by private freight wagons, which carried to 
Albany the surplus productions of the farms and re- 
turned laden with merchandise. A caravan of teams 
from a neighborhood would go in company and assist 
each- other, by doubling teams up steep hills and 
through the deep sloughs. These long journeys, the 
round trip often occupying two weeks, were thus 
cheered by mutual aid and sympathy, and were rather 
interesting episodes in the routine of early farm life. 
At the hospitable zzxs, which arose by the way-side 
every few miles, these hardy and happy teamsters 





*Henry O' Rielly in Historical Magazine, New Series, Vol. I., No. 4, 
p: 195. 
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would pass a noon, or night, as cheerfully as any 
modern traveler in the pretentious hotels of to-day. 
Besides these farm teams, heavy transportation wagons 


were regularly run over the Seneca Turnpike, often ° 


drawn by seven, sometimes nine horses, and carrying 
a proportionateload, ‘The wagons were massive, with 
very broad-tired wheels, to prevent them from pene- 
trating the road bed. Itwas no uncommon thing to see 
long strings of these farm wagons, laden with produce, 
approaching some central and important mart, to the 
number of fifty or a hundred. 

But the enterprise which had the most marked effect 
upon the settlements of Central and Western New 
York was the completion of the Erie Canal. 

With the rapid increase in population came the de- 
mand for increased facilities for transportation. The 
old methods were inadequate, and for several years in 
the early part of the present century the minds of public 
men, statesmen and those whose genius adorned the 
humbler walks of life, were agitated by this intensely 
absorbing topic, as the necessities of its proximate 
cause became more immediate and pressing. To 
Gouverneur Morris is due the credit of first broaching 
the subject of connecting the waters of Lake Erie with 
those of the Hudson, a thought which took form in his 
brain as early as 1777,* and found more tangible ex- 
pression in 1800, in December of which year, he wrote 
his friend, John Parish, then of Hamburg. and in 
descanting on the glories of Lake Erie which he visited 
in that year, said :— 

“Here again the boundless waste of waters 
fills the mind with renewed astonishment; and 
here, as in turning a point of wood the lake broke 
on my view, I saw riding at anchor nine vessels, the 
least of them roo tons. Can you bring your imagi- 
nation to realize this scene? Does it seem like magic ? 
Yet this magic is but the early effort of victorious in- 
dustry. Hundreds of large ships will in no distant 
period bound on the billows of these inland seas. At 
this point commences a navigation of more than a 
thousand miles. Shall I lead your astonishment to 
the verge of incredulity? I will. Know, then, that 
one-tenth of the expenses borne by Britain in the 


last campaign would enable ships to sail from London 
through Hudson's River to Lake Erie.” 


In 1803, in a conversation with Simeon DeWitt, who 
was then and had long been Surveyor-General of New 
York State, Mr. Morris adverted to the long cherished 
“<project of tapping Lake Erie and leading its waters, 
in an artificial river directly across the country to 
Hudson’s River ;” but De Witt, with his intensely 
practical mind, regarded it as a chimerical scheme, 
and related it on several occasions in a spirit of levity, 
among others to James Geddes, a surveyor, who, in 
1794, removed from Pennsylvania with the facilities 
for manufacturing salt, and located near the Onon- 





* Hosack' s Memoir, 250, + Hosack’s Memoir, 257. 





daga salt springs, ftom whence, in 1804, he was sent 
to the Legislature. Mr. Geddes was strongly im- 
pressed with the plan, which, he afterwards wrote, 
“struck me as a grand desideratum,” and untiringly 
pursued his investigations in regard to the nature of 
the intervening country, thus acquiring data which not 
only made him an ardent advocate of the project, but 
enabled him to create a public sentiment in its favor, 
so that it was made a political issue, and in April, 
1807, Judge Joshua Forman, of Onondaga county, 
was elected to the Assembly as the representative of 
its advocates and supporters. 

October 27, 1807, the first of a series of articles 
from the pen of Jesse Hawley, appeared in the On- 
tario Messenger, over the signature of Hercules, 
strongly advocating the construction of the canal. 
March 21, 1808, in consonance with a resolution pre- 
viously introduced by Mr, Forman, the Assembly 
passed a bill instructing the Suryeyor-General “to 
cause an accurate survey to be made of the rivers, 
streams and waters, (not already accurately surveyed, ) 
in the usual route of communication between the 
Hudson River and Lake Erie, and such other con- 
templated route as he may deem proper, and cause 
the same to be delineated on charts or maps for that 
purpose accompanying the same, with the elevations of 
the route, and such explanatory notes as nay be neces- 
sary for all useful information in the premises, of which 
one copy shall be filed in the office of the Secretary of 
this State, and another transmitted to the President 
of the United States, which the person administering 
the government of this State is requested to do.” The 
Senate concurred April 6th, and on the 11th of that 
month six hundred dollars were appropriated to carry 
out the provisions of the resolution.* Upon James 
Geddes was devolved the task of making these sur- 
veys; and on the rrth of June, 1808, the Surveyor- 
General wrote him the following instructions ;— 


“As the provision made for the expenses of this 
business is not adequate to the effectual exploring of 
the country, you will, in the first place, examine what 
may appear to be the best place for a canal from 
Oneida Lake to Lake Ontario in the town of Mexico, 
and take a survey and level of it;—also whether a 
canal cannot be made between Oneida Lake and Os- 
wego, by a route in part to the west of the Oswego 
River, so as to avoid those parts along it where it will 
be impracticable to make a good navigation. The 
next object will be the ground between Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, which must be examined with a view to 
determine what will be the most eligible tract for a 
canal, from below the Niagara Falls to Lake Erie. If 


** Some of the members said they voted for the resolution,” for the reason 
it *** could do no harm, and might do some good.’”’ *‘ The very small sum 
appropriated was in itself proof that but little was expected to be done, and 
that was probably doled out to silence the importunities of the persistent rep- 
resentative of Onondaga,’’ who had carefully “* estimated the cost at $10,000,- 
cco, which, he said, was a mere ‘ bagatelle to the value of such a navigation.’ "’ 
—Origin and History of the Erie Canal, 9. 
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your means will admit of it, it would be a desirable 
thing to have a level taken throughout the whole 
entire distance between the two lakes. As Mr, 
Joseph Ellicott has given me a description of the 
country from Tonnewand Creek to the Genesee River, 
and pointed out a route for a canal through that tract, 
it is important to have a continuation of it explored to 
the Seneca River. No leveling or survey of it will be 
necessary for the present, (because the appropriation 
will probably by this time be expended.) It must be left 
as a work: by itself, to be undertaken hereafter, should 
the Government deem it necessary. A view of the 
ground only, with such information as may be obtained 
from others, is all that can now be required of you.” 


Mr. Geddes faithfully carried out the instructions 
of his superior, notwithstanding they did not contem- 
plate the object of his desire, and their only practical 
utility was in determining the ineligibility of the Lake 
Ontario route. But in December of that year he 
satisfied himself of the feasibility of the interior route, 
advancing from his own funds the cost of the exam- 
ination—seventy-three dollars—which was afterwards 
refunded to him by the State. January 20, 1809, he 
submitted his report to the Surveyor-General, who 
afterwards wrote that it marked out a route ‘“‘almost 
precisely in the line which, after repeated, elaborate and 
expensive examinations, has been finally adopted,” and 
thus was “the fact satisfactorily established, that a canal 
from Lake Erie to Hudson’s River was not only prac- 
ticable, but practicable with uncommon facility.” * 

The feasibility of the route having been satisfac- 
torily established, Mr. Forman repaired to Washing- 
ton and had an interview with President Jefferson, 
hoping thereby to enlist the aid of the General Goy- 
ernment in the further prosecution of the enterprise. 
But he received no encouragement. After listening 
attentively to a narrative of the advantages which, it 
was urged, would follow its completion, the President 
replied it is a very fine project and might be executed 
a century hence; and after referring to the fact that 
the completion of a canal of a few miles, projected by 
General Washington, which, if finished, would make 
Washington a fine commercial city, languished for the 
want of an appropriation of $200,000 by the General 
Government, added, ‘‘it is a little short of madness 
to think of it at this day.” t 

The favorable report of Judge Geddes silenced 
much local opposition, and induced the Legislature, 





* Canal Laws, I., 40, 41. 

+ Ina letter to Governor Clinton in 1822, Mr. Jefferson alludes to this in- 
terview, and says: ‘Many, I dare say, still think with me that New York 
has anticipated, by a full century, the ordinary progress of improvemient. 
This great work suggests a question, both curious and difficult, as to the com- 
parative capability of nations to execute great enterprises, It is not from 
great surplus of produce, after supplying their own wants, for in this New 
York is not far beyond other States: is it from other sources of industry ad- 
ditional to her produce? This may be; or is it amoral superiority—a sounder 
calculating mind, as to the most profitable employment of surplus, by im- 
provement of capital, instead of useless consumption? I should Jean to this 
latter hypothesis, were I disposed to puzzle myself with such investigations.” 
—Hosack, 348, 





March 15, 1810, to unanimously authorize the organ- 
ization of a Board of Commissioners, “with powers 
and means to prosecute the business.” That Board 
consisted of Gouverneur Morris, Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer, De Witt Clinton, Simeon DeWitt, William 
North, Thomas Eddy and Peter P. Porter. During 
the session three thousand dollars were appropriated 
for the use of the Commission. From this time, De 
Witt Clinton, who was then a member of the State 
Senate, was a warm friend of the project, and gave it 
the aid of his vigorous and capacious intellect. In 
July, 1810, the Commissioners, accompanied by Mr. 
Geddes, passed over the mooted routes, to Oswego 
and Niagara, and March 2, 1811, they made a report 
recommending the adoption of the interior route, and 
protested against any private individual or company 
having the control of it, urging that it would prevent 
cheap transportation. 

May 8, 1811, Robert R. Livingston and Robert 
Fulton were added to the Commission, who were em- 
powered to employ engineers to make further surveys, 
and to apply to the National and State Governments 
for aid. Fifteen thousand dollars were appropriated 
in furtherance of that end. In November, 1811, 
Judge Benjamin Wright, of Rome, was employed to 
survey the north side of the Mohawk, and thus be- 
came an associate with Mr. Geddes. March 14, 
1812, the Commission made a second report, based 
on the suryeys of these gentlemen, after having sub- 
mitted them to Mr. Weston, the English surveyor, who 
said, “From the perspicuous topographical description 
and neat plan and profile of the route of the contem- 
plated canal, I entertain little doubt of the practicabil- 
ity of the measure.” They were unsuccessful in their 
efforts to secure the aid of other Governments. 

June 19, 1812, the commission was authorized to 
purchase all the right and interest of the Western In- 
land Lock Navigation Company, with certain pro- 
visos, and to borrow five millionsof dollars to be used 
in the construction of the canal, but the ensuing war 
necessitated a suspension of operations, and April 15, 
1814, the law authorizing this loan was repealed. 
Early in 1814, however, an English engineer was em- 
ployed to ascertain the best line for a canal. In their 
report of March 8, 1814, the Commissioners express- 
ed a “desire to not be held as committed exc/ustvely 
to a canal descending according to the level of the 
country like an inclined plane.* 








* Canal Laws, J., 105. The first thought of the Commissioners was to 
make the canal one vast inclined plane, from the Erie to the Hudson, with a 
uniform descent of six inches to the mile. This idea originated in the brain 
of Gouverneur Morris, “‘and to carry it out,’”? says Mr. George Geddes, *‘he 
was willing to make the enormous embankments that would be required to 
cross the valley of the Genesee, twenty-six feet high ; Seneca River, eighty- 
three feet high ; and Cayuga, one hundred and thirty feet.” He even advo- 
cated the ‘‘breaking down the mound of Lake Erie, and Jetting out the 
waters to follow the level of the country, so as to form a sloop navigation 
with the Hudson, without any aid from any other water.””— Campbell's ae i 
of Clinton, 54. But these vagaries of a fertile imagination were ‘gradually 
relinquished in the attrition with practical knowledge, by the members of the 


Commission generally, though they were retained by Mr. Morris till his death. 











CONSTRUCTION OF THE ERIE CANAL DECIDED UPON. or 


The project was revived in the fall of 1815. 
Public meetings were held along the whole line of the 
projected canal, and signatures to the number of more 
than a hundred thousand procured to a memorial to 
the Legislature, asking that the construction of the 
canal be proceeded with at once. In response to this 
appeal, on the 17th of April, 1816, the Legislature 
passed “‘an act to provide for the improvement of the 
internal navigation of this State,” and after a very 
long discussion was so amended as to provide for the 
making of surveys and the gathering of information 
in regard to the whole cost, not only of the Erie 
Canal, but of a canal along the Hudson from tide 
water to Lake Champlain. But no authority was 
given to commencethe work.* A new board of Com- 
missioners was appointed, consisting of Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, DeWitt Clinton, Samuel Young, Joseph 
Ellicott and Myron Holley.t Twenty thousand dol- 
lars were appropriated to carry out the provisions of 
the law. 

Additional surveys were made. The route was 
divided into three sections, eastern, middle and west- 
ern, and entrusted respectively to Charles C. Broad- 
head, Benjamin Wright and James Geddes. The 
eastern section extended from Rome to the Hudson ; 
the middle, from the Seneca River to Rome; and the 
western, from Lake Erie to the Seneca River. Ineffect- 
ual efforts had been made to secure the services of 
competent European engineers; but failing in this 
the Commissioners were obliged to engage home tal- 
ent. This was a new source of difficulty, as it was 
taken advantage of by the enemies of the project to 
destroy or weaken the confidence of the people in the 
ability of the resident engineers. To put an end to 
these carpings the Commissioners decided, in 1817, 
to verify the work of the previous year. For this 
purpose Mr. Geddes was directed to start at a given 
point on the canal line at Rome and carry a level 
along the road to the east end of Oneida Lake, and 
taking the height of the lake while the water was 
tranquil, to then connect that lake with Onondaga 
Lake ; then carry a level to the canal line, and from 
thence work eastward, laying off sections along that 
line. This he did, and laid out nine miles towards 
Rome. Mr. Wright was directed to start from the 
same point in Rome. He carried a level westward 
to the stakes set by Mr. Geddes; and when he had 
finished, the levels of these two engineers, which em- 
braced a circuit of nearly one hundred miles, differed 
less than an inch and a half.{ This astonishing care 
and precision had the desired effect. 

In March, 1817, the Commissioners made an 





* George Geddes, 

+The Commissioners met at New York, May 17, 1816, and appointed Mr. 
Clinton President; Mr. Young, Secretary ; and Mr. Holley, Treasurer. 

¢ Canal Laws, 1., 36g--70, and Origin and History of the Erie Canal, 14. 








elaborate report, and from revised estimates placed 
the cost at $5,000,000. April 15, 1817, the bill which 
established the canal policy of the State passed the 
Legislature, after a sharp and talented controversy, in 
which the opinions of Martin VanBuren in the Senate 
and the eminent Elisha Williams, of Hudson, in the 
Assembly, had great weight in turning the decision in 
its favor. Mr. Van Buren in an able and impressive 
speech insisted that the facts fully warranted the com- 
mencement of the work ; while Mr. Williams, appeal- 
ing to the members from New York City, who, almost 
to aman, were hostile to the project, said, addressing 
the leading members of that delegation, “ if the canal 
is to be a shower of gold, it will fall upon New York ; 
if a river of gold, it will flow into her lap.”* But it 
had still to pass the ordeal of the Council of Revi- 
sion, where it had a precarious maternity. From the 
account given of the action of that body by Judge 
Platt, of Oneida county, who ardently favored it, we 
learn that, of the number, consisting additionally of 
Lieutenant and Acting Governor Taylor, Chancellor 
Kent and Chief Justices Thompson and Yates, the latter 
was the only other one who at first favored it. The 
Chancellor being called on for his opinion, “said he 
had given very little attention to the subject; that it 
appeared to him a gigantic project, which would re- 
quire the wealth of the United States to accomplish ; 
that it had passed the Legislature by small majorities, 
after a desperate struggle ; and he thought it inexpe- 
dient to commit the State in such a vast undertaking 
until public opinion could be better united in its favor.” 
Thompson said he “cherished no hostility to the 
canal, and that he would not inquire as to the majori- 
ties, as the Legislature had agreed to the measure he 
would be inclined to leave the responsibility with 
them; but he said the bill gave arbitrary powers to 
the Commissioners over private rights, without proper 
guards,” and he therefore opposed it. But a more 
temperate examination of the- bill, following a warm 
discussion, obviated in some measure the objections 
of the Chancellor and Chief Justice. Taylor “ panted 
with honest zeal to strangle the infant Hercules in its 
birth by casting his vote in the negative.” Daniel D. 
Tompkins happened in and joined in the discussion, 
decidedly opposing it. But singularly enough his 
objections determined its passage. Among other 
objections he stated that “the late peace with Great 
Britain was a mere truce ; that we should undoubtedly 
soon have a renewed war with that country ; and that 
instead of wasting the credit and resources of the 
State on this chimerical project, we ought immedi- 
ately to employ all the revenue and credit of the 
State in providing arsenals, arming the militia, erect- 
ing fortifications and preparing for war. ‘Do you 





* Hosack, 450. 
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think so,sir?’ said Chancellor Kent. ‘ Yes, sir,’ was 
the reply; ‘England will never forgive us for our 
victories on the land and on the ocean and the lakes ; 
and my word for it, we shall have another war with her 
within two years.’ The Chancellor, then rising from 
his seat, with great animation declared, ‘if we are to 
have war, or to have a canal, I am in favor of a canal, 
and I vote for the bill.’”* This action turned the 
majority in its favor. 

The Canal Commissioners were authorized by that 
law to commence constructing the canals from Lakes 
Erie and Champlain to the Hudson, The first con- 
tract for the Erie Canal was made June 27, 1817, with 
John Richardson, of Cayuga County; and the first 
spadeful of earth was raised at Rome, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, July 4, 1817. Ninety-four miles of 
canal, including the lateral branch to Salina, were 
completed in the autumn of 1820, on the middle sec- 
tion; and October 26, 1825, it was finished the entire 
length, a distance of three hundred and sixty-three 
miles, at a cost of $7,143,789.t 

In July, 1820, the first packet boat, the Oneida 
Chief, of which George Perry, a resident of Sullivan, 
was Captain, commenced running between Utica and 
Montezuma, three times a week, the trip occupying 
two days. The fare, including board, was $4. The 
following year the canal was open to Schenectady.t 

The final completion of the canal was the signal 
for an outburst of the wildest enthusiasm along its 
entire length, and the event was celebrated with im- 
posing ceremonies at New York and other points, on 
the 4th of November, 1825. As the first boat, with 
Governor Clinton on board, entered the canal at 





* Origin and History of the Erie Canal, 15. 

The law ‘created the board known as the ‘ Commissioners of the Canal 
Fund,’ consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Comptroller, the Attorney- 
General, the Secretary of State, and the State Treasurer, whose duty it is to 
manage to the best advantage all things belonging to said fund.” 

This “fund was created by imposing a duty of twelve and a half cents per 
bushel upon all salt to be manufactured in the western district of this State ; 
a tax of one dollar on every passenger that should make a trip of over one 
hundred miles on any steamboat on the Hudson River, and half that sum for 
any distance less than one hundred miles and over thirty miles; the proceeds 
of all lotteries which should be drawn in this State, after the sums then 
granted on them were paid; all the net proceeds from the Western Inland 
Navigation Company’s property which was to be purchased; all the dona- 
tions made or to be made; all the duties upon sales at auction, after deduct- 
ing $33,500 annually, which sum was appropriated to the hospital, economical 
school, orphan asylum, and foreign poor in the City of New York. 

** Besides these several means of resource, $250,000 were to be raised*by 
levying a tax upon all the lands and real estate lying along the route of said 
canals, and within twenty-five miles thereof on each side, the assessment to 
be made by the Canal Commissioners according to the benefit which in their 
opinion will be derived from the canals. 

“* This financial scheme proved eminently successful, the salt duties alone 
paying towards the canals more than $3,000,000, which is considerably more 
than one-third of the cost of both of them, and by September, 1833, the salt 
and auction duties had paid $5,812,621. The tax on steamboat passengers 
was suspended the next year, and the tax on lands along the canals was 
never collected, and the lotteries never paid anything.”’—/did. 

+ State Engineer's Report, 1878, p. 85. 

+ When the water was first let in, and for some time after, it would not flow 


farther east on the Syracuse level than the Stone Bridge. It disappeared in a 
bed of loose gravel; but the difficulty was remedied after some time. 
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Buffalo, on the morning of October 26th, the fact 
was signalled to New York by means of cannon pre- 
viously stationed at intervals of a few miles along the 
entire length of the line and down the Hudson. The 
Governor was everywhere greeted with enthusiasm, 
and on reaching New York, the boat passed down to 
Sandy Hook, and the waters of Lake Erie were cere- 
moniously mingled with those of the Atlantic. New 
industries sprang into existence along its course, and 
Madison County was no exception to its invigorating 
influence. Lines of transportation which had hitherto 
converged at Albany, gave place to others extending 
from the interior villages to the nearest canal port, 
and the conveniences of travel and transportation 
were indefinitely multiplied. 

Within the first decade after its completion the ne- 
cessity for its enlargement was felt, and this work, 
which was ordered May 11, 1835, was commenced in 
August, 1836, and completed in September, 1862, at 
a cost of $36,495,535. This improvement reduced 
its length from 363 miles to 3504 miles; changed the 
number of locks from 83, each go by 15 feet, to 72 
each 110 by 18 feet, reducing the number of feet of 
lockage from 675.5 to 654.8; increased the width at top 
from 40 to 70 feet, and at bottom from 28 to 56 feet, 
and the depth from four to seven feet; and increased 
the burden of boats from 75 tons to 220 tons, The 
difference in length was occasioned by a change in 
route in various places, one of which was the locality 
of Chittenango. 

The tolls on one hundred tons each way have de- 
creased from $1,530 in 1830 to $140 in 1877; the 
freight, for the same period, from $1,378 to $314; 
and the total charge from $2,908 to $454. The num- 
ber of tons carried to tide water by the Erie Canal in- 
creased from 497,839 in 1835 to 2,298,008 in 1877.* 

The Chenango Canai, though of far less magnitude, 
had a marked and beneficial influence on the indus- 
tries of the country through which it passed, prior to 
the advent of the railroads, which, while they have 
stimulated some enterprises have depressed others. 
The project of connecting the Chenango Valley with 
the Erie Canal was agitated soon after the construc- 
tion of the latter work was begun; and Judge Elisha 
Smith was among the earliest advocates of the 
measure. Other friends of the project were Governor 
Bouck, Henry Seymour, Rufus Bacon, James B. El- 
dridge, John G, Stower, Sands Higinbotham, Moses 
Maynard, Lot Clark, Julius Pond, and Thomas Wylie, 
all widely known and influential throughout Central 
New York. In November, 1823, ten years before its 
construction was authorized, the following reference 
to it appeared in the Oxford Gazette :— 

“Few counties can approach the Erie Canal with so 





* State Engineer's Report, 1878, p. 81. 
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much ease and facility as Chenango, that are situated 
so far from it. We may therefore justly consider Che- 
nango as destined, at some future period, to become 
an important branch of that vast inland navigation 
which secures to New York a proud pre-eminence 
among the States of the Union. The Chenango 
River can be made boatable to its source, and by a 
short canal, the expense of which would be compara- 
tively trifling, may be united with the waters of the 
Oneida Creek, which leads directly into the Erie 
Canal. This has been pronounced by competent 
judges practicable and safe; and at no distant day 
will engage the attention of our enterprising citizens.” 


The plan herein indicated was substantially that 
advocated by Judge Smith, and conformed to the idea 
then very generally entertained of using the Chenango 
River in part. The idea of a canal as at present con- 
structed began to take shape about 1824, in which 
year John F. Hubbard, then a member of the Assem- 
bly from Chenango, presented a memorial to the Leg- 
islature setting forth the views and wishes of the com- 
munity. The committee to whom it was referred 
made a favorable report, but it was not acted upon. 

In 1825, a survey was made by direction of the 
Legislature, and the following year a bill for the con- 
struction of the canal was introduced, but the Legis- 
lature, fearing the survey had not been made with 
sufficient accuracy, rejected it. 

In 1826, the residents of the Chenango valley, at 
their own expense, employed Mr. Jones, an engineer 
then residing at Utica, to survey a route through the 
valley for a canal connecting with the Erie, and make 
an estimate of the cost of its construction; but he 
was taken suddenly ill at Norwich, and died before the 
completion of the survey. In 1827, a bill passed the 
Assembly, but was rejected by the Senate; and dur- 
ing the summer of that year the citizens, at great ex- 
pense, procured another survey. They employed Mr. 
Roberts, an able engineer, who concluded that the 
canal could be constructed for less than a million dol- 
lars; an opinion which was concurred in by Mr. 
Hutchinson, who carefully examined the estimates, 
and by Mr. Wright, who personally reviewed the 
whole line. In 1828, a bill for its construction again 
passed the Assembly, and was a second time rejected 
in the Senate.* 

In 1829, an act was passed by the Legislature au- 
thorizing the Canal Commissioners to survey the route 
and commence work upon it, if, upon examination, it 
was certain that there was an adequate supply of 
water ; that the cost of construction would not exceed 
one million dollars ; and that when completed it would 
produce to the State in connection with the increased 
tolls on the Erie Canal, for the first ten years after its 
construction, tolls equaling in amount the interest on 
its cost, together with the cost of repairs and the ex- 





* Report of Yohn F, Hubbard; 1831. 
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pense of attendance. If a negative conclusion was 
reached on either of these provisos the Commissioners 
were directed to report their surveys and estimates to 
the next Legislature. 

January 21, 1830, the Commissioners made an 
elaborate but adverse report, which stated that an 
adequate supply of water might be procured by a re- 
sort to reservoirs for the summit level, without taking 
any of the waters of Oriskany or Sauquoit creeks ; 
that the cost would exceed one million dollars;* and 
lastly that it would not produce tolls “equal to the in- 
terest of its cost and the expense of its repairs and 
superintendence, or of either of them.” f 

During the four succeeding years of Legislative in- 
activity, the Hon. John F. Hubbard did not allow the 
project to rest or lose interest, but “dealt out strong, 
vigorous and telling arguments” in favor of the im- 
mediate construction of the canal. In 1831, while a 
member of the Committee on Canals, he prepared an 
elaborate report dissenting from the conclusions of 
the Commissioners’ report of 1830. To his energetic 
championship was largely due the Legislative action, 
which, on the 23d day of February, 1833, authorized 
the construction of a canal from Utica to Bingham- 
ton. Work was commenced in July, 1834, and was 
completed in October, 1836, at acost of $4,542,107.f 
The canal is ninety-seven miles long; forty feet wide 
at the top and twenty-eight at the bottom, and four 
feet deep. There are one hundred and sixteen locks, 
each ninety by fifteen feet, all of which are construct- 
ed of rubble stone. There are 1,0154 feet of lock- 

“age. The greatest lift of locks is thirteen feet ; and 
least, five feet. From Utica to the summit it rises 
706 feet by seventy-six locks ; and from thence it de- 
scends 303 feet, by forty locks, It is supplied by 
Chenango River and six reservoirs, viz: Madison 
Brook, Woodman’s Pond, Leland’s Pond, Bradley's 
Brook, Hatch’s Lake and Eaton Brook reservoirs, all 
of which are in the south part of Madison County. 

Both the commencement and completion of the 
work occasioned great rejoicing along its route, and 
were made the subject of elaborate celebrations, It 
continued for some years to be a great convenience to 
the sectioh of country through which it- passed ; but 
the revenues failing to meet the running expenses it 





* The report of the Commissioners fixes the estimated cost at $992,307 ex- 
clusive of damages to individuals, 

+ The report also showed that from Utica to the summit level of the canal 
in Madison county, a distance of twenty-three miles, there would be required 
twenty-eight locks and as many levels, forming in the aggregate an elevation 
of 702 feet. he depth of cutting on the summit level, which extends three 
miles, was something over twenty feet. From the southern termination of 
this level the canal, they reported, enters the valley of the Chenango and fol- 
lows the general eourse of that stream to Binghamton, acourse of sixty-nine 
miles. From the southern extremity of the summit level to the last mention- 
ed place, there is a fall of 307 feet, requiring thirty-six lift locks— C/arh’y 
History of Chenango County, 109. 

+The engineer's estimated cost of construction was $1,969, 450; that of 
the contractors, $1,359,849.— Engineer's Report, 1878, 95. 
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became a leech upon the public treasury and was 
abandoned in 1876, forty years after its completion. 
The laws of 1877, amended in 1878, provided for its 
sale, which was advertised April 8, 1879, to take place 
in July of that year. But the sale was postponed, and 
the canal remains a /ileral stench in the nostrils of 
those it once benefited, 

The New York Central and Hudson River Rait- 
road was incorporated November 1, 1869, and was 
formed by the consolidation of the two roads named 
in its title, the former of which was formed April 
2, 1853, by the consolidation of ten companies,” 
and the latter May 12, 1846. That portion of the 
road extending through the towns of Lenox and Sul- 
livan, in the northern part of Madison county, con- 
stituted a part of the Syracuse and Utica Railroad, 
which was incorporated May 11, 1836, and superseded 
the old Seneca Turnpike, which it robbed of its pas- 
senger traffic as the Erie Canal had some years before 
of its freight. It received the hearty support of men 
of influence in the northern part of that county, and 
was completed and opened for business in 1839 ; 
forming a connection east with the Utica and Sche- 
nectady Railroad opened in 1835, and west with the 
Auburn and Syracuse Railroad, opened in 1836, It 
was fifty-three miles long and was merged in the New 
York Central Railroad in 1853, its stock being received 
at one hundred and sixty. 

The New York Central.and Hudson River Rail- 
road is, doubtless, all things considered, the best sample 
of American railroads in the country. Running par- 
allel with its great competitor, the Erie Canal, it has 
far outstripped that, and, indeed, all the canals of the 
State combined in the aggregate amount of its annual 
tonnage.t ‘The canal was a work of great national 
importance, It opened a cheap, ample and, com- 
paratively, rapid means of communication between the 
populous East and the nearly unoccupied West, and 


* The roads merged into this road, and the amount allowed for the stock of | 


each was as follows :— 

Albany and Schenctady, 117; Schenectady and Troy, 75; Utica and Sche- 
nectady 115, Mohawk Valley, 155; Syracuse and Utica, 150; Syracuse and 
Utica Direct, incorporated Jan. 20, 1853, 150; Rochester and Syracuse, 130 ; 
Rochester, Lockport and Niagara, 125; Buffalo and Rochester, 140; Buf- 
falo and Lockport, 125; Of these the Mohawk Valley and Syracuse and 
Utica Direct had not been and have not since been built. They were all 
merged in 1853. , 

*In 1860, the Canals of the State moved 809,524,596 tons one mile, and 
received $.994 per ton per mile; the Central Railroad, 199,231,392 tons, and 
received $2.06; the Erie Railway, 214,084,395 tons, and received $1.84; all 
the other railroads of the State, 564,050,505 tons, and received $2.09. In 
1870, in which year the Hudson River road is included in the Central returns, 
the result was as follows:—Canals, 904,351,572 tons, receipts $.83; Central, 
769,087,777 tons, receipts $1.86; Erie, 898,862,718 tons, receipts $1.37; all 
other roads, 2,654,145, 549 tons, receipts $1.70. During the succeeding seven 
years the Central gained steadily on both the Canals and the Erie, and the 
year 1877 shows the following result; Canals, 857,305,563 tons, receipts 
$-565; Central, 1,619,948,685 tons, receipts $1.01; Erie, 1,114,586,220 tons, 
receipts $.96; all other roads, 5,004,643, 104 tons, receipts $1.06. The ag- 
gregate number of tons moved'one mile from 1860 to 1877, both inclusive, is 
as follows :—Canals, 16,625,182,180; Central, 13,173,683,421; Erie, 12,471,- 
732,722; and all other roads, 42,837,766,455,—State Engineer's Report, 
1878, A. 80, 








facilitated the exchange of the manufactures of the 
former for the agricultural productions of the latter. 
The settlement of the West was made both possible and 
profitable. To its broad and fertile prairies the sur- 
plus labor and capital of the East was speedily turned, 
and its settlement and general improvement were rapid 
beyond all precedent, doubtless advanced a full quarter 
of a century beyond what they would have been with- 
out that great avenue of commerce. Railroads, after 
experience had perfected them, would at a later day, 
have produced similar results, but their construction 
would have been delayed; for the passengers and 
freight to be transported between the East and West 
were the outgrowth of the Erie Canal improvement 
that had populated the latter. 

In 1827, the Hon. Francis Granger, a man of large 
experience, and, so far as time had developed results, 
of generally sound views, predicted that railroads 
could never successfully compete with canals, but 
would become valuable tributaries to them. Could 
he haye forseen the changes which a half century has 
produced, he would haye revised his conclusion. 

In 1877, the New York Central Railroad carried 
6,803,680 tons, of which 4,300,000 was eastward 
bound freight—a quantity sufficient to load one of 
the largest canal boats now in use every fifteen 
minutes, day and night, during the entire season of 
canal navigation. Yet it is but one of six trunk lines 
running from the West to the seaboard, and their 
united eastward bound freight would require a fully 
loaded boat to depart every two and a half minutes, 
But the facilities for the transportation of passengers 
have not only kept pace with those for the movement 
of freight, but have, in many respects, surpassed them. 
Wherever the nature of the country would permit it, air 
line railroads have been constructed, connecting the 
main points of the country by the shortest practical 
routes; the road-beds are carefully graded and firmly 
ballasted; steel rails have taken the place of iron, 
thus securing safety and durability ; strong locomotives 
with an extreme power of movement of little less than 
a hundred miles per hour ; coaches luxurious in their 
appointments, wherein days and nights may be spent 
in the enjoyment of conveniences nearly equaling 
those of a good hotel, and in which may be reached 
ina few days the farthest bounds of the continent, 
have all been brought into requisition. 

The ew York and Oswego Midland Railroad, 
now known as the New York, Ontario and Western 
Railroad, was incorporated January 11, 1866, and has 
since been the subject of much special legislation. It 
extends from Jersey City, opposite New York, to 
Oswego, a distance of about two hundred and forty _ 
miles, passing through the eastern portion of the 
towns of Lenox, Stockbridge, Eaton and Lebanon, in 
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Madison County, and Smyrna, the nort-east corner 
of Plymouth, the western parts of North Norwich and 
Norwich, the north-east part of Oxford, and diagonally 
across the town of Guilford, in Chenango County, 
leaving the county in the south-east corner of the 
latter town. It was opened from Oneida to Central 
Square, a distance of thirty-one miles, in October, 
1869 ; from Oswego to Norwich, one hundred miles, 
in November, 1869; from Norwich to Sidney Plains, 
twenty-five miles, in June, 1870; from Middletown to 
Thompson’s Station, (except the tunnel,) twenty-nine 
miles, in January, 1871; and completed to New 
York in 1872. Much of the line is through an ex- 
ceedingly rugged country, presenting some magnifi- 
cent landscapes, but requiring the exercise of a good 
deal of engineering skill. It crosses some of the most 
inaccessible portions of Madison County, and pre- 
sents some points of interest in Chenango County, 
where some heavy grades occur, especially in the 
town of Guilford. From the Susquehanna Valley it 
commences an ascending grade over the divide be- 
tween that valley and the valley of the Chenango, at- 
taining an elevation of 390 feet at Guilford Center, 
1,486 feet at Guilford, less than two miles distant, and 
1,616 feet at the summit, one and one-half miles be- 
yond, In the next five miles the descent is 460 feet. 
About three miles north of Oxford it crosses Lyon 
Brook, which is spanned by an iron trestle bridge, 800 


feet long and 165 feet high. This is one of the finest ° 


triumphs of engineering skill on the line of the road. 
‘The Shawangunk* tunnel, in Sullivan County, is 
another fine specimen of engineering skill. It is 
1,470 feet long, 26 feet wide, and 24 feet high, and is 
cut through solid rock, the stratification of which is 
so even that the roof is nearly perfectly smooth. The 
work upon it was begun in March, 1869, and finished 
so as to admit the first train of cars January 24, 1872. 

The road has numerous branch connections, two of 
which interest Chenango County: first the New Berlin 
Branch, which leaves the main line two and one-half 
miles beyond the Susquehanna, at East Guilford, 
in the south-east corner of Guilford, extends thence 
northward twenty-two miles up the valley and on the 
west side of the Unadilla, crossing the east borders 
of Guilford, Norwich and New Berlin, and termi- 
nating at New Berlin village, to which point it was 
completed in August, 1870; and the Auburn Branch, 
extending from Norwich up the valley of the Canasa- 


wacta and down those of Middletown and Mann’s. 


Brooks, crossing diagonally the towns of Plymouth 

and Otselic and the south-west corner of Smyrna, in 

Chenango county, and the south-west corner of George- 

town, and the southern portion of DeRuyter in Mad- 

ison county. From thence it extends through Trux- 
* Pronounced Shom-gum, and said to signify *‘ South Mountain.”* 
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ton and Cortland to Freeville, and thence north up 
the valley of Salmon Creek, to Scipio Summit, twelve 
miles south of Auburn, to which point it was open and 
in operation in 1872. In 1879, the road was aban- 
doned between Norwich and DeRuyter, one train a 
week only being run between Norwich and Otselic 
during the summer and fall to accommodate the cheese 
factories on its line. 

The road was projected on a magnificent scale, but 
has been encompassed with various difficulties from an 
early period in its history. It was built mainly by 
town subscriptions, and the disasters which have be- 
fallen it have entailed heavy losses and imposed heavy 
burdens on the towns along its line, most of which 
issued bonds for large sums in its aid.* 

The first passenger train on the main line was run 


| between Oneida and West Monroe, August 29, 1869, 


for the purpose of bringing in hop pickers. It was 





* Following i is a statement of the towns which bonded in aid of the Mid- 
land, with the amount of bonds issued by each :— 


Cuenanco County— 


Norwich, Town « $371,600 





by Village - 753000 
* Bi 2g 77,000—$ 523,600 
Oxford .... 200,000 
SE RORERNN 20,000 
Pharsalia.. 25,000 
Smyrna. .. 120,000 
North Norwich 190,000 
Preston. 20,000 
New Berlin... rear meine 1§0,000 
Coltimbus.....: 01.0 0<a'0ese<saces” rer seye 90 40,000 
Guilford . 180,000 
Plysaowths 30. .oseeere bopassd ot 100,000 
Otselic. ai 83,700 
New Berlin Branch, “Personal ss 3zo0 





Auburn 


12, 
8,800—$1, 583,400 
Maptson County— ° 



















a a OES PU EER 5 4 150,000 
Lebanon F wan 125,000 
Stockbridge, Town... . 143,000 
Personal .. 18,000— 161,000 
DeRuyter, Town.. . 102,300 
ilage... Ree 20,000— 122,300 
Oneida, Village. - veee 40,000 
Personal. . . 149,8co— 189,800 
Madison County, Personal... ‘ 20,500-— 768,600 
CortLanp County— 
CUP ves scati nse siediaced gob sacyhanes 64,000 
Truxton sidelw mhye as Oana oetee 124,000— 188,000 
Osweco County— 
Constantia ...+..-... . i 87,500 
Oswego.... .... 660,000 
‘Personal ......- 100,000— 700,000 
posse per 33,600 
Scriba 20,000 
Volney .. 300,000 
Hastin; 80,000 
West Monroe 40,000— 1,261,100 
Ownerpa County— 
Vienna. ..,.... hy ag 68,500 
DELAWARE Chante 
Sidney. yews 50,000. 
WEIN ny 4 te sg xadg ec ssecesicyed lnouson 165,000 
hells. ssh vonecccldasesansp tenparreeest 250,000 
Hamden 100,000— $65,000 
500 
188,500 
175,000 
34,200— 417,200 
Orance County— 
Wiinintoles so os) suateseed sete cevadasaes 75,000 
Walkall sc ncsescusscpescs csgeeb sess aan 300,000— 375,000 
Utster County— 
Wawasing 250,c00 
Orseco County— 
Edmeston 40,000 
Pittofield, 2.0 sec sicedssicoctisiagaaccerese 40,000— 80,000 
$5,556,800 


The railroad indebtedness of Chenango County in 1875, which was $1,96@- 
950, exceeded by more than half a million dollars that of any other county in 
the State, except Oswego, which had a railroad indebtedness of $2,014, 112. 
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drawn by engine No. 4, the De/aware, Edwin Wil- 


liams was engineer, and James T. Purdy, conductor.* 

Under an act passed April 5, £871, the company 
are permitted to extend their road to any point on Lake 
Erie or the Niagara River. A line was early proposed 
from Hancock, crossing the Susquehanna near Nin- 
eveh, and the Chenango near the mouth of the Gene- 
gantslet; thence through Smithville, Willett, Cincin- 
natus and Solon to Cortland. 

The Albany and Susquehanna Railroad Company 
was organized April 2, 1851, and was largely aided in 
the construction of its road by State grants and local 
subscriptions, by counties, towns and the city of 
Albany. During an active rivalry for the control of 
the road in 1869, most of the towns sold their stock 
at par. The road was completed from Albany to 
Schoharie, fifty-five miles, September 16, 1863; to 
Cobleskill, ten miles, January 2, 1865 ; to Richmond- 
ville, five miles, June 1, 1865; to Worcester, twelve 
miles, July 17, 1865; to Schenevus, five miles, August 
7, 1865 ; to Oneonta, fifteen miles, August 28, 1865 ; 
to Otego, eight miles, January 23, 1866; to Unadilla, 
nine miles, March 2, 1866; to Sidney, four miles, 
March 2, 1866; to Bainbridge, five miles, July ro, 
1867; to Afton, six miles, November 11, 1867; to 
Harpersville, six miles, December 25, 1867; and to 
Binghamton, twenty-eight miles, January 14, 1860. 
The road was leased February 24, 1870, for the term 
of its charter, one hundred and fifty years, to the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, 
powers given to the latter by an act of May g, 1867. 
The rent is $490,000, or seven per cent. on its capital 
and bonded debts, the lessees to pay taxes, cost of 
maintenance and repairs, and all payments due or to 
become due, not exceeding $15,000,000. 

The road enters Chenango County with the Sus- 
quehanna near the north-east corner of the town of 
Bainbridge, and extends along the valley and west 
bank of that river through Bainbridge and Afton, 
leaving the county near the south-west corner of the 
latter town. 

The Cazenovia and Canastota Railroad was incor- 
porated January 22, 1868, with a capital of $300,000. 
It was completed in 1870 between the termini indi- 
cated in the title, a distance of 14# miles, and extend- 
ed in 1872 to DeRuyter, connecting there with the 
Utica, Chenango and Cortland Railroad. It crosses 
the south-western part of Lenox, the south-east cor- 
ner of Sullivan, the west border of Fenner, the cen- 
tral part of Cazenovia, and the northern and western 
parts of DeRuyter, terminating at DeRuyter village. 

The first directors were: Benj. F. Jarvis, Charles 
Brown, Lewison Fairchild, O. W. Sage, Charles 
Stebbins, Jr, and George L. Rouse, of Caze- 





«Hammond 5 History of ‘Madison County, 136. 
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novia; Dr. Theodore Mead and John Wilson, of 


Fenner; and Charles Stroud, John Montross, Thomas 
N. Jarvis, Perkins Clark and Ralph H. Avery, of Can- 
astota. Lewison Fairchild was the first president. 
The Utica, Chenango and Susquehanna Valley 
Railroad Company was formed January 11, 1866, and 
received aid from Utica to the amount of half a mil- 
lion dollars and considerable sums from towns along 


| the line, under the provisions of chapter 50 of the 


laws of 1866, The road was constructed to a point 
on the Midland near Sherburne Four Corners in 1868- 
’9 ; and in 1870, under the provisions of an act passed 
April 21, 1868, was extended to Chenango Forks, 
where it connects with the Syracuse and Bingham- 
ton Railroad, which is operated by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company, by 
whom this extension was made, and by whom this 
road is now leased and operated, as the Utica Divi- 
sion of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road. The right of way from Greene to Chenango 
Forks was transferred to this company by the Greene 
Railroad Company.* The road enters thé county of 
Madison in the north-west corner of Brookfield, 
crosses the south-east corner of Madison, extends 
diagonally across Hamilton, the western part of Sher- 
burne, the north-east part of Plymouth, running par- 
allel with the Midland from North Norwich to Nor- 
wich, from which point it deflects to the west, follow- 
ing the Chenango Valley through the west part of 
Norwich and diagonally across the towns of Oxford 
and Greene. 

The Utica, Clinton and Binghamton Railroad was 
incorporated as the Utica City Railroad, August 13, 
1862, and the name changed to the Utica City and 
Waterville Railroad in 1864. ‘The name was again 
changed as above March 25, 1868.¢ It was opened 
in 1870 to Smith's Valley, in Lebanon, where it con- 
nects with the Midland Railroad. It is leased and 
operated by the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad Company, It enters Madison County in 
the north-east part of the town of Madison, extends 
through the northern and western portions of that 
town and the north-west corner of Hamilton, uniting 
with the Midland in the east part of Lebanon. 

The Utica, Chenango and Cortland Railroad was 
incorporated April 9, 1870, with a capital of $800,000 
and extends from the terminus of the Ithaca and 
Cortland Railroad at Cortland to Otselic, about thirty- 
two miles, and formed a link of the Auburn branch of 
the Midland between those points. 

The Utica, Georgetown and Elmira Railroad was 
organized March 28, 1870, with acapital of $350,000, 
for the purpose of constructing eighteen miles of rail- 


— 





*See History of town of Greene in this work, 
+ Hough’s Gazetteer of New York, 152, 
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road from Otselic to connect Utica with the Utica, 
Chenango and Cortland Railroad; but the road was 
not built. 

The Syracuse and Chenango Valley Railroad was 
incorporated April 15, 1868, with a capital of $1,000,- 
ooo ; and by an act passed May 7, 1868, the Syracuse, 
Fayetteville and Manlius Railroad Company were 
allowed to transfer their franchises to this company. 
The road extends from Syracuse to Earlville, a dis- 
tance of about fifty miles, through a beautiful and fer- 
tile section of country, which it greatly benefits, and 
was completed in 1872. It enters Madison county 
on the west line of Cazenovia, passing near that point 
through a tunnel sixteen hundred feet in length, and 
crossing diagonally the central part of that town, the 
south-west part of Nelson, the north-east part of 
Georgetown and the town of Lebanon, connects 
with the Midland in the south-east corner of the latter 
town. At its northern terminus it connects with the 
New York Central, the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western and the Syracuse Northern railroads.* 
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TION—ItTs ORGANIZATION, OBJECT, OFFICERS AND 
MEMBERS—THE CHENANGO COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SociteTy—PRELIMINARY MEASURES—Town SociE- 
TIES, 


HE formation of county medical societies was au- 
thorized in 1806, by an act of the Legislature, 
which conferred on them certain powers and imposed 
certain duties. Previously, all persons desiring to 
practice “physic and surgery,” were required to pre- 
sent evidence of their competency to the Chancellor 
of the State, to a Judge of the Supreme or Common 
Pleas Court, or to a Master in Chancery, and on re- 
ceiving a certificate entitling them to practice, to file 
it in the county clerk’s office, under penalty of receiv- 
ing no remuneration, or in case pay was received, of 





being fined twenty-five dollars each time it was so re- 
ceived, The law authorizing county medical societies 
conferred on them authority to grant licenses and 
recognize diplomas from other States and countries, 
but such licenses and diplomas were required to be 
filed in the county clerk’s office under like penalties. 

The Chenango County Medical Society was organ- 
ized at the village of Oxford, “for the diffusion of 
friendship and medical science,” August 5, 1806. 
That meeting was attended by Tracy Robinson, Jona- 
than Johnson, George Mowry, Isaac F. Thomas, Eb- 
enezer Ross and Cyrus French, who were the constit- 
uent members of the society. Tracy Robinson was 
chairman of the meeting, and George Mowry, secre- 
tary. Tracy Robinson was elected President of the 
society; Jonathan Johnson, Vice-President ; George 
Mowry, Secretary; and Isaac F. Thomas, Treasurer. 
The meeting was adjourned to meet the first Monday 
in October following, at the house of Benjamin Ed- 
munds in Norwich, at one o'clock p. mM. At that 
meeting, which was held October 6, 1806, and at- 
tended by the same persons, Dr. Robinson was elected 
the first delegate to the State Medical Society; the 
remaining five members were constituted a Board of 
Censors. ‘These officers were re-elected in 1807. 

July 1, 1807, the society met at the house of Joseph 
Brooks in Norwich, and appointed Isaac F. Thomas 
and George Mowry a committee to make choice of 
some device for a seal and procure the same for the 
use of the society. January 4, 1808, it was ‘voted 
that the emblem of a seal for the said society shall 
represent a lady leaning upon an anchor.” May 2, 
1808, the American eagle was adopted as a temporary 
device. 

At the annual meeting held October 5, 1807, it was 
voted that the members of the society charge for their 
services as follows: “traveling fees, one shilling and 
sixpence per mile; “. Denfe, two shillings if charged; 
V. Sutis, one and sixpence; emetic or cathartic, one 


* The Railroad indebtedness of the several towns and villages in Chenango 
and Madison Counties in 1875 was as follows:— 
Cuenanco County—TorTat, $1,966,950 


Afton $ 30,000 | Otselic $ 83,700 
Bainbridge 27,000 Oxford 200,000 
Columbus 40,000 | Pharsalia 21, §00 
Greene 198,700 | Pitcher §,000 
Guilford 180,00¢ | Plymouth ¥00,000 
Lincklaen 20,000 | Preston 19,000 
McDonough 20,000 | Sherburne 423,250 
New Berlin 149,800 | Smithville 83,000 
North Norwich 199,000 | Smyrna 120,000 
Norwich 371,000 | Norwich Village 75,000 
Mapison County—Torat, $1,008,375 
Cazenovia 148,900 | Nelson | 49,475 
DeRuyter 102,390 | Stockbridge | 143,000 
Eaton 150,000 | Canastota Village 50,000 
Fenner 19,320 | DeRuyter ‘* 20,000 
Georgetown 29,400 | Hamilton ‘“ 56,000 
Lebanon 125,000 Oneida “ 30,000 
Madison 85,000 





+ George Mowry filled the office of secretary with much ability and credit to 
himself and to the satisfaction and honor of the society, till October 9, 1821. 
The neat and varied chirography which the records exhibit during that period 
are a pleasing episode in the history of the society. He was succeeded by Dr, 
D. McWhorter, 
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and sixpence; for every case in the obstetric art, if 
natural, three dollars, but if we are obliged to have 
recourse to instruments, six dollars, if we are detained 
over nine hours, one dollar for every additional 
six hours, and traveling fees if over four miles; for 
every dislocation or simple fracture, two dollars; for 
consultation, twelve shillings.* Interest on all ac- 
counts, after six months’ standing. Every member 
for undercharging shall forfeit the sum of one dollar 
for each-offense.” At this meeting it was voted that 
crape be worn on the left arm by the members for 
fourteen days, as a testimony of respect to Dr. Cyrus 
French, late of Stonington, deceased. This is the first 
recorded death in the Society. ‘Tracy Robinson also 
delivered a dissertation, which, at the next meeting, 
July 4, 1808, it was resolved to publish. 

At the latter date the first case of expulsion is re- 
corded. William Warriner was expelled “for im- 
moral conduct and contempt of this society.” May 
1, 1809, Isaac F. Thomas was expelled “for refusing 
to disclose certain nostrums relative to the practice of 
physic and surgery.” Having “disclosed the nos- 
trums,” he was re-admitted July 3, 1809. 

As the law required societies to enforce its pro- 
visions in their respective counties, January 2, 1809, 
Dr. Henry Mitchell, who became a member July 1, 
1807, was appointed advocate of the society, to take 
notice of all complaints of its members one against 
another, But the records do not show that many 
prosecutions were necessary. 

The by-laws of the society were adopted October 
4, 1813. There is no record of the adoption of any 
prior to that time.f They provided that the meet- 
ings should be held the first Monday in October, Jan- 
uary, May and July, at such place as a majority by 
ballot should direct. The officers were to consist of 
a president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and 
not more than five nor less than three censors. Each 
member was required to pay an annual tax, commenc- 
ing with the annual meeting in October, 1807. The 
eighth section of the by-laws provided “that no mem- 
ber of this society shall hold nostrums or tenets of any 
kind that may be useful to the healing art; butshall, on 
the application of any member, freely communicate 
to the society whatever information he may be in 
possession of relative to the practice of physic and 
surgery, and upon his refusal to communicate such 
information he shall be expelled from the society.” 
Section eleven required every member to “conform to 
a uniform mode of charging, under such penalty for 
non-compliance as a majority of the society shall 
think proper to inflict ;” and section twelve provided 
‘that the society shall stipulate the prices of services 

*The charge for consultations was left discretionary with the physician ; $0 
also was the traveling fee in obstetric cases. 

+ The records imply that the Society adopted an earlier code of by-laws. 
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and medicine at each annual meeting, varying the 
prices from year to year as they may think expedient.” 

At the semi-annual meeting held in Gates Hotel, 
Norwich, June 11, 1816, it was voted that each mem- 
ber-present (seven in number,) advance four dollars 
towards purchasing a public library ; and Drs. Mitch- 
ell, Johnson and Crumb were appointed a committee 
to select the books. The balance of the money in 
the treasury was devoted to the same object, but the 
amount is not stated. The four dollars were refund- 
ed May 14, 1822. 

October 6, 1816, it was voted to meet three times 
each year, on the second Tuesday in February, June 
and October. Dr. Mitchell was chosen librarian,* 
and it was voted that each member advance two 
dollars towards making an addition to the library. 

May 8, 1821, Drs. Mitchell, Mason and Ross were 
appointed a committee with discretionary powers, ‘to 
prosecute all persons practicing physic and surgery 
within this county contrary to the laws of this State, 
provided they do not expend more than $15 of the 
funds of this society to accomplish this object.” 
October gth of this year it was resolved “that each 
practitioner of medicine in this county be taxed one 
dollar annually for the purpose of purchasing a medi- 
cal library, apparatus, &c.” 

May 14, 1822, Drs. Pierce, Mason, Harris, Ross 
and Mitchell were appointed a committee to digest a 
code of medical ethics and report at the next annual 
meeting. ‘The code of medical ethics of the State 
Medical Society was adopted October 13, 1830. New 
by-laws were also adopted at the latterdate. In 1849, 
the code of ethics, adopted by the American Medical 
Association in 1847, was incorporated into the articles 
of the society. 

May 13, 1828, it was resolved ‘“‘that the revised 
statute relating to medicine and surgery meets the 
entire approbation of this society, and is considered 
to be every way calculated to elevate the character 
and standing of the profession. 

October 13, 1830, Drs. Farr, Boynton, White, 
Mitchell, Ross and McWhorter, were appointed to 
make a medical topographical survey of the county 
in conformity with a request of the State Medical 
Society. ‘The committee were discharged from further 
duty at the semi-annual meeting in May, 1831. The 
records do not show the character of their report, nor, 
indeed, that they made any. October 8, 1839; Dr. 
Willard read before the society an able address on the 
subject of the Medical Botany of Chenango County. 

October 11, 1831, the president was instructed to 
take such legal steps in relation to practicing physi- 
cians not members of the society as the statutes re- 


*Dr. Mitchell was succeeded in this office October 10, 1826, by Dr. P, 
Hard. He was re-elected October 13, 1829, and served till October 11, 1836, 
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quired. At this meeting Dr. Levi Farr read a disser- 
tation on the character, symptoms, treatment, and 
probable origin of small-pox as it presented itself in 
the county the previous season; and Dr. Royal Ross 
gave a verbal history of that disease as it appeared 
under his observation. May 9, 1837, Dr. William D. 
Purple submitted a series of resolutions, urging the 
necessity of legislative action to. prevent the ravages 
of that disease. Drs, Willard, Purple and Cornell 
were appointed to consider and report thereon, and 
on the roth of October following, presented an able 
report, which was ordered printed. The same com- 
mittee were instructed to draft a memorial to the 
Legislature praying the passage of a law embracing 
the objects recommended. It was further resolved 
to lay the report of the committee before the State 
Medical Society. 

October 11, 1836, the society adopted the following 
resolutions presented by a committee previously ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of the attendance of 
physicians on coroners’ juries ;— 


“ Resolved, That this society acknowledges the 
right of the legally constituted authorities of the State 
to call on whomsoever they may deem necessary, by 
writ of subpcena or otherwise, to give evidence in 
cases coming within the criminal jurisprudence 6f the 
State. 


* Resolved, That this society knows no law, nor 
night, nor tradition, nor form of subpcena, nor any 
other writ which can compel the physician, or any 
other person, to seek for and ferret out the evidence 
he is afterwards to give before a coroner or court of 
justice. 


“ Resolved, That we, the members of this society, 
do not consider ourselves either morally or legally 
bound to render extra services to the State, aside 
from our services as citizens, without adequate com- 
pensation.” 

October 13, 1840, the Society resolved to sell or 
otherwise dispose of the library at its next meeting ; 
October 12, 1841, the matter was indefinitely post- 
poned, A final disposition of the matter was not 
reached until January 11, 1848, when the books com- 
posing it were divided among the members. 

The society took early and creditable action upon 
those questions which agitated the community about 
the time that Homeopathy began to force its just 
claims on public attention, and even anticipated legis- 
lative action thereon. ‘The legislative action which 
*soon followed—in 1844—was regarded by many with 
grave and honest apprehension, for it was thought that 
it would prove detrimental to the interests of the pro- 
fession. It has, however, worked beneficially, in rest- 
ing the prestige of the profession upon its real rather 
than its assumed merits. 

January 9, 1844, on motion of Dr. William D. 
Purple, it was 





“ Resolved, as the sense of this Society that the 
law prohibiting or restraining the practice of physic 
and surgery by persons unlicensed be repealed, and 
that all who practice the same be responsible for 
mal-practice in the same manner as persons legally 
licensed.” 

June 11, 1844, it was 

“ Resolved, That the Chenango County Medical 
Society approve the late act of the Legislature of 
this State, by which unlicensed practitioners are al- 
lowed to collect their fees, and like the regularly 
educated physician are made liable to action for mal- 
practice, believing that public. as well as a profes- 
sional interest will be thereby promoted.” 

June ro, 1845, on motion of Dr. Willard, it was 

“ Resolved, That this Society, since the Legisla- 
ture of this State has seen fit to abolish virtually all 
law bestowing any peculiar immunities on physicians 
as a body, deem that it is not now bound to receive 
all practicing physicians on application, as the law 
seems to require ; in other words that physicians are 
not members of this Society by virtue of their diplo- 
mas, and furthermore that this Society possesses, since 
the passage of the act of May 6, 1844, the power of 
expelling or otherwise dealing with its members, with- 
out reference to the judiciary of the county.” 

June 8, 1847, the Society adopted the following 
preamble and resolution :— 


“WHEREAS, Zhe medical laws of this State impose 
very stringent and onerous burthens on each member 
of the medical profession without extending to him 
any immunities not secured to all, except it be an ex- 
emption to ¢rdictment as a nuisance; and whereas, if 
nothing be given, nothing should be required at the 
hands of the profession ; therefore, 

“ Resolved; As the sense of this Society, that the 
committee appointed by the State Society for that 
purpose, be requested to use all proper exertion to 
abrogate all Jaw on medical subjects, except the cor- 
porate powers of the State and county medical socie- 
ties, leaving to such societies by their by-laws to fill up 
the details in relation to the profession as they shall 
deem proper.” ; 

This vigorous action was followed, January 13, 
1852, by the following :— 

“ Resolved, That it is improper for any member of 
this Society to countenance quackery in any of the 
forms it is presented to the public, either by recom- 


_ mending or prescribing quack medicines, inventing 
| secret nostrums, or counseling with quacks, whether 





in the shape of Homeopathy, Hydropathy, Thomson- 
ian, or any that are not members of this or some 
other legally authorized medical society,” 


But if the resolution had not excepted presumed 
members of that school to which the Society belongs, 
and which, since the advent of other schools of medi- 
cine, has been denominated allopathic, it would savor 
less of that unworthy animus with which, unfor- 
tunately, it is suspiciously chargeable. 

At its annual meeting, January 11, 1876, the 
society was for the first time honored by the. presence 
of a female physician, in the person of Dr, Sarah R. 
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Munroe, of Philadelphia, who, on motion of Dr. 
Beecher, was invited to participate in the proceedings. 
The society has not yet had a lady member, though 
it is probable that ere this goes to press Dr. Emma 
Louise Randall, of Norwich, the first lady physician 
in Chenango County, will have been admitted. 

The following gentlemen have served the society as 
president, generally after having served the previous 
year as vice-president, especially in the latter part of 
the society’s history :— 


TEACH: RODMISGON svi. daleivartns su Rigs eee. 1806-7 
TSC] Werrells 4.4 cvwini nny €¥e Co seis Heck pie a's aor 1808~ 13 
Boney Mitchell, .:. 3055 25 3 We enle t8rq—15, 182125 
OID RAD: 4. ttt bd cacti bende tat Be 1816—17 
Walliamn Maite: cctes sais ieaicats G Cale dab Vaan 1819—20 
UAV BAR 65% oid 46h chwattisiten Datvacte xen 1826-7 
Nathan: BOYD. / sueslbe he arened apbines ee 1828~9 
Daniel Bellows. cs. ss weasae ce Pes esae see 1830-31 
masts’ Wollatds, . .2is anise dt aiaPacet dea aa 1832-3 
DMS Be MICA eR cont yye-Slee hs Brery's thcleia 6. tle 1834—5 
PUUIBEIUERGURES ins aches splenic’ phowwis aw <4 1836—7 
Wiliam D, Purples: .cacedssstesiraas sie 1838—9 
BELGE sie c ial fhe Kahres ev ee ets tla elle ees 1840~ 41 
ROVaPRORG. Disc ot bod dm Chee eae oa ee 1843-4 
DOSY WHE sar aio sel ens i ass gon ok Fob dad 1845~6 
MNOE OPATEE 54. 0 6 ca Hreen Vials ie o's 0 lakowlbea 1847-8 
PAtRarOW BARE: TS is ciy etn neers aaciee OFS 1849-50 
Dyer TeOOHS on «dis Tita FER Eos Se KPa SESE 1851—2 
WiaweS, Vipin ats «sciatic td ou cial ca'tleu cba 1853~4 
SPORE Seo 5 tai pte recy Mvus Sep telecast we 1855—6 
PROMS DWICDE, 05.0 psdieN o8 ben. deo ic dre erea eis 1857-8 
William HH. ‘Beardsley... cccicevesca se os 1859-60 
Wer GENES c8i eat tants xa RAS dpa paea’ 1861 
BAe THs SOCOM S (256s cia Guire byoue $2.8 Rinbevet de S od 1862 
EP Bs BONO oie wari eras nig heeft emadas 1863-4 
Dee ALC AAAAG sisi @ si ccinaddlc Dé giare she sabes-dit 1865 
Fh Dos, SUSE TE vin. sin niyo wi Ccyinl¥ig © dlowstin'e 0. oie! oo -hsd,¥ple 1866 | 
SEOTLE DOUBIASS ind siewidigs op tee D4. GS ave vaca 1867 
Je SP ARIESON le ot oe tchde thal nach bade be 1868 
ie IES FARE slic x.aichy tess dara wlatelsieieak Ex aera’ 1869 
5 Le MGA, 14 Lane nee osmise ay eee sels 1870~71 
Plobate® TEAIGGA 5:6 scordre cicsa ce dih hs 2S mew och 0d 1872~3 
We bahtar EE, SPURRES oe alec: ater sas’ odes cg aiadtele 1874 
As AVATARS, oc eds + bts Sk aa ole o sib dildo mee 1875 
BPS NB Mie Os anes 5y8 vis S Sig wee Sedu Shprbew eee anaes 1876 
Fes MBOWIRG c-2's gras paasy yer a es tnds cee el ees 1877 
NSP OVEN I a Saisie stirs hig alate a tals 1p ase tke 1878 
Bhs Mis WOE Bi iatepst hecte elo apell iare wibiv edn ea eye ek 1879 


Following is a list of the members who have joined 
the Society since its organization, with the date of 
joining, as far as they can be ascertained from the 
records :— 


Abbott, Frank B., New Berlin............... 1862 
AOdINS Satan, « ooh hic culaere o3 252.0 t5i0 May 8, 1827 
Alling, L. H., Smithville......,........ June, 1861 
Avery, George W., Norwich...........-..00: 1865 
Avery, La Fayette, South Otselic....June ro, 1851 
Babcock, Corrington............-++5 Oct. 8, 1833 
Bailey, Thos. J., Norwich*........... rrr 1860 
Baker, Andrew, Jr., Norwich......... June 13, 1843 
Baker cFoaetie caw vawses heen ve eces June 13, 1843 
MO, SRMSS Ee Sosa aa) asad Bad bate gt May 14, 1822 


* Died Sept. 4, 1868. 














Bancroft, Renbét...A5..22 0 aGles ts cs Oct. 12, 
Barnes, N. R., Earlville... 0. tec ess cc cesese 
Teaxthevtr Tela w soo pinuls duc ee sin’ nek May 10, 
Bartoo, Jesse E., Greene,*......... _..June 11, 
Baxbet, $j. a a acs ore autis wind ao y tod May 13, 
Baxtery Wasi +f sacs 'ncs4 cae tenets May —, 
Béardsléy,. BB. Covenixys. |. 22a cars accesiee 
Beardsley, Wm. H., Coventry........ Jan. 14, 
Beebe, Seneca M., McDonough....... Jan. 13, 
Beecher, Prartis. Fi x2. 4 ¢.s:cusleed 0 ¢ 0 2is%e June 8, 
Bellows, Daniel, Norwich...........-- Oct. 9, 
Bellows, Horatio K., Norwich........ June 8, 
Benton, A; Willatd 05 ..2%655 dass Oct. 13, 
Bingham, “Ghats ois «. ols! 1 se sige s'pteas's Jan. 2, 
Birdsall, Henry R., Greene.......... June 12, 
Bonn, Aste ss caaaderd sweat bcgee ee Oct. 12, 
Boomer, Samuel (32 sas 5 3.6 Saved ee June 9, 
Rowen) James Bo, se. ko, Late ejcie wiv May 9, 
Roynton, "Nathan. of... c.evles ghana June 9, 
Bradley, Stephieti: Bi cua 4 as.cs ses wel May 13, 
Brooks, 1, Norwidh's 5. asclismy fe se Oct. 13, 
Brooks, Palatine. «410... een ints ames May 14, 
Brooks, Thomas......... previous to Oct. 12, 
Brown, Cyrus N., Bainbridge........ June 14, 
Brown, TLarvey's o\ «0.0 +, fea vais Hees May 8, 
Brown -ELODry’ C240). x ckis espn oes owe ets May 13, 
Buckingham, Augustus............... May 9, 
Burch, Russel B., New Berliny....... Oct. 13, 
Burgess, Vincent, Brisbin............. Jan, 8, 
Bork, Thnothy Di .. osc as sets nse ya July 1, 
Baty LAME, osicg Fae docs ape oe May 11, 
Camp, JObns Je. i. pia git on. od Sag ee May 2, 
Case, Fostah: Woda sss teenie eos Oct. 14, 
Chapelle: Sis (Gite iyi 45d atta Oct. 9, 
Charter, =. a scapervcg tb sie + oo stank Jan. 14, 
Church, B. Alvin, Columbus......... June 11, 
Clark, Chas. A., Bainbridge.......... Jan. 10, 
Clark, Daniel, Smithville............ Oct. 10, 
Clark, John, Guilford,t............... Oct. 8, 
Clark, R. M., Guilford...........5.. June 14, 
CUBE piers eirare. os Wie mind sts gh 4 Michie ol Oct. 9, 
Clarke, Samuel R., Oxford,t.......... Oct. 8, 
Cleveland, GoW". ..22:5 sis s!sdiges as 2 Oct. 13, 
Coggeshall, James S..........2--++5- Jan. 9, 
Comstock, F. F., Smyrna..........-- June to, 
Cane; Dwight Ba. yyiiets dacdile sates June 8, 
Cook, James: B., Afton: oc. 245 on eens Jan. 13, 
Coon, Lewis, Arion. s5 34/e'd sac vieFesa Jan. 8, 
Copley, H. D., Bainbridge.......... June 13, 
Roein, Ss Wray s ean hasnt nl Fame Oct. 13, 
Cornell, Edward A........previous to Oct. 4, 
Crumb, a... sie hod been ie pw et June 11, 
Crumb, DeWitt, Preston............ June 18, 
Cushman, Diodate........ previous to Oct. 4, 
Cushman; Lsaae 4 cis.s<. 1010 s:0 ope oh 90 June 13, 
Day, Wm. H., Plymouth............ June 13, 
Dewey, Take. -4 260s G eta May eet e May 8, 
Dickerman, Clark......... nan caeerte May, 
Douglass, George, Oxford........... June 13, 
Dwight, Thomas, Preston........... June to, 
Dyer, H. S., New Berlin. ........5.. June 13, 
Binorson, Usaae Bics so se2 ree eset Oct. 9, 
Ensign, Eneas Lee, McDonough...... Jan, 12, 


*Licensed by this Society. 
+ Died March 15, 1874, of gastric inflammation. 
+ Died in June, 1860. 


1824 
1862 
1836 
1878 
1834 
1833 
1865 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1821 
1847 
1830 
1809 
1877 
1819 
1818 
1837 
1818 
1834 
1874 
1822 
1819 
1859 
1832 
1834 
1826 
1830 
1878 
1807 
1824 
1808 
1823 
1827 
1842 
1878 
1854 
1826 
1833 
1870 
1838 
1822 
1835 
1844 
1873 
1875 
1846 
1861 
1876 
1830 
1813 
1816 
1871 
1813 
1843 
1848 
1821, 
1829 
1848 
1851 
1876 
1827 
1858 
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Evans, R. D. L., Bainbridge..........-.-...- 1872 
Bari LWA Septet s hh < Sete ¥4.08 ed May 2, 1808 
Berrel, Wstaeh ave «Sys ect ow ce a carey July 1, 1807 
Pespeil Matawan eng s . rata vole dics whan May 13, 1834 
Bigch, Nes sly. fee, ods previous to Oct. 4, 1813 
gk; JoshGa Ms... 3 S45 5 eee ded June 13, 1843 
ROOt MPa GPA oN Metin Santas es aes May 8, 1838 
BOK; NGG 2) sce ts Fste.ntea va dale May 10, 1825 
PIeNeh COMES Sy a, kes Sey oe ewes Aug. 5, 1806 
LET Ss Oi oe SPS ear Py ry SG fe ees aa et 
Gardner, H. S., Earlville............ June rr, 1872 
Gibson, Stamford C., So. New Berlin. . Jan. 14, 1842 
Gleason, D. A., Oxford............. Oct. 12, 1875 
Garton, FORWI has ees i ch eatgns May 13, 1828 
EON ES ISAAC 0G wis Ped ape eacte tad ete hee July 1, 1807 
MGTAVy “ECHARU OILY 5. yur sactit ease <2 May 13, 1834 
CSR ANSE en's aye pnw 00h e tit's goa Se May, 1831 
Gritman, “Was Se. seca ees May 10, 1825 
Guernsey, Jonathan,...one of the oldest members. 
Guthne Samuel, Ifo. kn Swe 55 May 2, 1808 
er iyy- |e Di COVE, ans ssn Peden Jan. 11, 1870 
Halbert, Horace, Pitcher............ Jan. ro, 1854 
Hall, ——.............. previous to Oct, 12, 1819 
TIGNG§ She WLU «36 ase Soot ORES evte a June, 1864 
Hartington, James... 2... 0.2.26. May 13, 1834 
Harris, Blinn, Norwich.............. Oct. 11, 1836 
Harris, Harvey, Norwich............ Oct. 12, 1819 
Farris; ohm P:; Norwich, 0. .ys0. 4.606 Jan. 9, 1844 
Rises: bd, eeOt Oe ss Sack 2 epee Oct. 10, 1876 
Hayward, pages sett eas eke ces May, 1829 
PLAY WATE, UGVi De et oo koe bet Ces os Oct. to, 1820 
MMaywongy ase, 25 yb, oe. ante ee Oct. 9, 1838 
Hazard, W. C., South New Berlin....June 12, 1866 
PRCWUNE CEN sew ay sc cisco rece a bh wee ae Oct. 12, 1824 
Heminway, ——.:......2 previous to Oct. 12, 1819 
Hoffman, Herma. oo. costae ous May 13, 1828 
Holcomb, B. F,, Greene............ June 14, 1870 
EINE Mahe Rao Rh Satay ede, Goleta poy sess May 14, 1839 
Hugan, nyo phew as early as Feb. 11, 1817 
DVO: CSTD, Mors crave nalts Ly are we De May 8, 1827 
FARICSOD Pore ivig sary vgs ora otgid ore © 36 3 te June 9, 1863 
Tenkinsy Bhai eh sole. o. ioes en tee Jan. 12, 1864 
hewells ics pite tad ease RP auT ae we June to, 1845 
Johnson, fonathan, ....0..04....0005 Aug. 5, 1806 
Johnson, L., M., Greene,............ June 12, 1866 
JODOE, ATSC, bts4's Lass aca ke me oe May 14, 1822 
jones, GA. New Beatin. ia..8 aes oa: 1868 
PORSI EN; OBAMGOs os c-Fos su 548s «tfare July 1, 1807 
Bellope,, JORRAL Sc 6 3.85 ces ce se ae May 12, 1840 
Kendall Plenty Bye oi vc esc. a ee be Oct. 13, 1840 
Kenyon) SnOmas Be ica nk nis teas 2 Oct. 6, 1816 
CER VCRIET c+ aelhine tbs sire seen do Jan. 9, 1872 
Knapp, Colby, Guilford,*............. May 2, 1808 
FAS, WUHAT, ow pies <eloa ao et le Oct. 12, 1824 
Khitan yg oc 8 cs coset ete June 13, 1820 
Knight, HoratioG,........ previous to Oct. 4, 1813 
| OTs ag 8 ROY ee eee ie i May, —, 1823 
Leer Coville. ace aecs bas sec oak Oct. 13, 1829 
TsOBS ED, MES WONRTOE Ee, Foleinl ose Mey eae asa 1806 
Lewis J. V., North Norwich................- 1862 
Livermore, Oromel,.. ... 005564 26 eb ous May 13, 1834 
Loomis, Dyer, New Berlin,+......... “12, 1840 
Lowe, Arthur L., Smithville.......... June 10, 1879 
Lyman, H. C., Sherburne............ June 11, 1872 
Lyman, Elijah S., Sherburne.......... May 12, 1835 


* Was made an honorary member of the society by reason of age and ex- 
empted from taxation, Jan. 14. 1845. 

















Lyon, A. T., New Berlin........,:.- June 11, 1850 
Marshall, John E . . .2.-< xenaien stot es Oct. 2, 1808 
Wreason,” [amen oes cc arated aa Sata one May 2, 1818 
Mason, Milton.............0.s00000; Oct. 9, 1832" 
Mason, William, Preston. ... previous to Oct 4, 1813 
Mather, Jobnil' 0... wig tee, 3 aaa Oct. 13, 1830 
Matterson, David)... sen .dsiaee May 11, 1841 
McFarland, Solomon F., Oxford...... Jan. 12, 1858 
McWhorter, D.,.......... previous to Oct, 12, 1819 
Meachum, I. D., Bainbridge.................. 1868 
Mead. Nictolas Bi sro Se an ie sistle atslay octal 
Mead ie. < esta conte s sour ee previous to Oct. 4, 1813 
Mead; Thompson. oe < os:s.06 ¢ ¥ meng pot May to, 1836 
Millon). Charles sb. s tines sein tae Oct. 12,1841 
Mitchell, 'CHarles... sc:5. 4 viele ae whee May to, 1836 
Mitchell Henry suis, ts “2 5 omiav oie July 1, 1807 
Mitchell, Henry, Norwich............- Jan. 8, 1867 
Monger, eee Oe ee Te Oct. 8, 1822 
Motley RUWET) .cce~ stan applied Oct. 9, 1827 
Moshet, 8): S2's)ia'stee bette te > ree wis! Oct. 15, 1874 
Mowry, George, ... 5 ins. antec nenen Aug. 5, 1806 
Myers, Chas. H., Earlville............ June 11, 1872 
Wichols,aOnas: Be oa panes aoe Aone May 13, 1828 
NOYES, TAMGs Bs tre:. aie wes peers. ep wee June 8, 1875 
Odell, EB. V,, Notwich.< 9). 5025 eb» se Jan. 8, 1856 
Ormsby, B: f.,. Plymottth. 2.40.46 ¢.asage vacles 1868 
Obtman): Hie eis ale o's ba hae June ro, 1845 
Packer, Nelson’ By... <5 vv scrrete rivets May 8, 1838 
Packed, “Peres,.:. 4am edna previous to Oct. 4, 1813 
Page, William: Wi. 5..% y+ ante eeteiud Oct. 14, 1823 
Payne, Peter,’ s¢,/250 sts attaees rp teteane Oct. 11, 1831 
Piste6 as sys ssw eens previous to Oct. 12, 1819 
PAU, SECM. aaa ss ee 5 ee ee ee May 14, 1822 
Prentiss, (Sp Biei a of ssteae eae wo cane an Jan. 14, 1845 
Prindle; Ry Bi, Notwich,o4. sk S14 aeuninaeds 1865 
Purdy, Chas. M., Norwich...........+.5-+.- 1849 
Purdy, L. J., McDonough.......... June 18, 1871 
Burple,, Wii Di. «ca, 7. ater cases May 10, 1825 
Purrington, William..............-. Oct. 10, 1826 
Randall, Wm. H., Norwich.,......... June ro, 1879 
Reynolds, I. J., South Otselic........ Jan. 11, 1870 
Reynolds, Jasper G., Greene.............4.. 1862 
Riddell, Sanford S., Norwich.......... Jan. 9, 1872 
Rabmson, Bevin’. ncreae eh ke doused May 14, 1822 
Robinson, Tidcy; i9 svg es oe ae Aug. 5, 1806 
Rogers, Gta ene. grains abe tees obs te oap May—1823 
Rood, Woetler 806, 5S siiea elasies ee reels Oct. 13, 1830 
Root; BEastus../ cys ceemee Spee ate Oct. 8, 1822 
Ross, Epenezer..... ic sserer santo. ay Aug. 5, 1806 
Ross, Royal, New Berlin............ May 14, 1822 
Rowse, Austin, Oxford, o.... ).5oc.ce eee eerie 1821 
Sands, Wim. Gyo. oriey ee eveeingh oben May 8, 1832 
SHéldon, Atala a. Ss ot bate ne ees June r1, 1816 
Shepard, Ralf... 2. 2.00 seaiea sere clagine May 12, 1835 
Shoales, Geo. A., Plymouth,§........ June 12, 1866 
Sil) Blin'S:, Bainbridge... ... saat fords ne 1839 
Skinner, William... 2.2 .2..20.s046 May ro, 1836 
Smith, B. F., Mt. Upton............ June 14, 1859 
Smith, H. M., Norwich,............- Oct. 8, 1872 
Smith PRAY. <3s0 .\crsmeeeene sibs cand Jan. 4, 1808 
Smith, Wm. A., Norwich............ June 13, 1854 
Sricww,; Nathan |[. ..\ccn. sie ote selon en May to, 1825 


*Died January — 1856. 

+ Withdrew application May 13, 1838. 

$ Licensed by this Society, Oct. 1, 1824. 
§ Died Feb. 7, 1868. 

|| Licensed by this Society in May, 1824. 
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Southworth, Tracy, ooscso0s eg s- 48 May 10, 1825 
Spencer, C. D., Butternuts.......... June 12, 1866 
Spencer, M. D., Guilford............ Jan. 10, 1860 

*"Satiires,- Win. Bas cee pon dhe ewe anes os Jan. 12, 1847 
Shey, COnsider By, sec abso ee tees Oct. 9, 1821 
Stary LEWIS BAB tesa 5a sls gi ebb met tale ost 1824 
Stebbins, Nehemiah..............+.. Oct. 9, 1832 
Bikers, Meni |. oe sinc Sek cies dy ea ke July 3, 1809 
Stephens; Josiah =..4.4 24 peed eee adress May 2, 1808 
ottarhy: We To, BIVENS. os oles oolstele shee 0 4ieleie 1862 
Store. PiGhins fesse vsice Sa weevets Oct. 12, 1819 
Styles, GéorgesA. coi ae eg tases Feet June 13, 1843 
Payor, Russelis Bie ids clhsc sep ss \asiet Oct. 8, 1833 
Thontas, Isaac Bry 02 eet os 5 0 a ealeio'e Aug. 5, 1806 
Thompson, James, Norwich,t......... May 13, 1834 
TDG py LEWIS Hag xis loop legs atts Oats RS Oct. 8, 1872 
Thorp.Js W.,Oxfotd.s tac cs. nas Snes June 18, 1871 
Truesdell, Joseph R., So. New Berlin. . Jan. 13, 1846 
Tucker, Laban. ........- bottrte Meikene May 8, 1832 
Van Keuren, Fort, Sherburne........ Jan. 14, 1868 
Waener, 1b. B:, Oxterde:. cas vase eae June r2, 1855 
WVRRCEE 2 FG. sinie eres yh nivie es oiyias.9 Be Oct. 8, 1833 
Wales: Ettsha'S.4..05 1 n2had ace ecstens May 1, 1815 
Warriner, Walliatin.:: oi wcisaes . 60a aiees May 2, 1808 
Weeks, B, As, Mi Upton voce yee nterawmme 1866 
Whitcomb, Co i.g. ay opened Sphae Meds May 8, 1838 | 
White, ——...........-. previous to Oct. 12, 1819 | 
White, Devils 5 ios vag eed vadeelny ale Oct. 14, 1823 
White, Homer H., Earlville.......-.. June 11, 1878 
Whitney, ——........--.-..0-000-- Jan. 14, 1842 
Wilber, —— 2 non ice cce essences Jan. 10, 1843 
Willard, Augustus.............-+-6- May 11, 1824 
Willard, Chas, C., Greeneé.......+ 44-5 Jan. 11, 1853 
Williams, Geo, O., Smithville Flats....Jan. 14, 1868 
Wilharmia, Henry... cc. iii. ee sain a...Oct. 14, 1828 
Wilmott, "ASAREL, is sje sie pee weer Oct. 13, 1835 
Witalow, Otrin Bo... ss iiiccepe4 5 ace ase May, 1831 
Wood, ‘Chas. L., Greene. 1-26 .sesdes June 8, 1852 
NVO0G)) ML Min ici cad oe $s OES pwr eee June 8, 1858 
Vale, John, Guilford... 0... ..05 008 Jan. 13, 1857 
Work, Edward. 0% ov iulgne teens tte May 10, 1825 
Fe” FL 2 ne ek Wa Ke aoe Ke Oct. 10, 1820 


THE Homeopatuic MEpIcAL SOCIETY OF THE COUNTY 
or CHENANGO. 





The therapeutics of the homeopathic school of med- | 
icine is founded on the theory of similia similibus | 
curantur. The principle was discovered by Samuel | 
Hahnemann, who was born in Leipsic, in the Proy- 
ince of Saxony, April 10, 1755. He was an accom- 
plished and skillful practitioner of the old school of | 
medicine, and having proved certain remedies upon 
himself and others, he abandoned a lucrative practice 
under government patronage, at Gommeon, near 
Madgeburg, on account of conscientious scruples 
against administering drugs according to the vague 
formulas then in use, and in 1796, first enunciated 
the principles of homeopathy, the practice of which 
he commenced in his native place. He was soon 





* Licensed by this Society in March, 1824. 
+ Died in Utica in 1832. 
Died April 6, 1872, aged 76. 
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driven from thence by the bitter opposition he en- 
countered, to Paris, where he met with success and 
secured converts, among whom was Doctor Hans B. 
Gram, of Copenhagen, an American by birth, who, 
having won the highest grade of merit in the Royal 
Academy of Surgery in that city, came to New York 
in 1825, and introduced the new practice into Amer- 
ica, continuing it in that city till his death in 1840, three 
years previous to that of his preceptor, Hahnemann, 
who died in Paris in 1843. It spread rapidly, not- 
withstanding the prejudice and bitter opposition 
against it, and was first introduced into Chenango 
county in 1841, by George Washington Roberts, a 
dentist of Troy, who, on account of ill health had 
abandoned his profession, and removed to a small 
farm of fourteen acres near the village of Greene, 
where he had relatives living. 

While living in Troy he had become acquainted with 
the new system through Dr. C. F. Hoffendahl, who 
was then practicing homeopathy in Albany, and was 
called to attend Mr. Roberts’ infant son Charles, who 
was suffering from morbus coxaries, a disease which had 
baffled the best allopathic skill in Troy and Albany, 
but which, under Mr. Hoffendahl’s treatment, was de- 
cidedly benefited. He frequently visited Dr. Hoffen- 
dahl’s office, asking advice and instruction, and when 
he removed to Chenango county he brought with him 
a set of books and homeopathic medicines for family 
use, to avoid the necessity of calling in the professional 
aid of the allopaths, against whom he had acquired a 
prejudice. While thus situated he was frequently ap- 
pealed to by his neighbors to afford relief by admin- 
istering his homeopathic remedies; and meeting with 
success in many simple cases these demands on him 
increased, so much so as to interfere with his agricul- 
tural pursuits, A field seeming thus to invite his ef- 
forts he sold his farm and removed to the village of 
Greene, where, being conscious of the insufficiency of 
his medical knowledge, he wrote Caspar Bruchhausen, 


| a former student of Dr. Hoffendahl’s, then pursuing 
| his medical studies in New York city, inviting him to 


come to his assistance and avail himself of the opening 
for homeopathic practice, which he did in August, 
1842, the two practicing in company with mutual 
benefit. 

In the spring of 1843, Messrs. Roberts and Bruch- 
hausen separated, the latter establishing himself in 
Oxford, and five years later in Norwich, where, though 
well advanced in years, he still ministers to a limited 
village patronage, such as his age and infirmity enable 
him to serve. Mr. Roberts found it advisable to 
fortify himself against the opposition he encountered 
by an improved medical education, and for that pur- 
pose he attended lectures and obtained a diploma 
from a medical college in Vermont, which, however, 
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em a ae 


was subsequently prevailed on to annul it.* He con- 
tinued an acceptable practice till his death, February 
10, 1870. - 

The new system of therapeutics continued to 
spread; the disciples of Hahnemann and the litera- 
ture of the school to increase; and new remedies to 
multiply. In 1825, when Dr. Gram _ introduced 
homeopathy into New York, he stood alone in this 
country. In 1830, there were only six homeopathic 
physicians in this country, and these, with perhaps one 
or two exceptions, were located in New York. In 1841, 
when Dr. Roberts introduced it into this county, there 
were not more than thirty to thirty-five practitioners in 
the country. But now the State numbers them by 
thousands, and the country, by tens of thousands. 
Within the last twenty years the system has made 
rapid progress. Its literature has been largely in- 
creased by the addition of new works on pathology, 
therapeutics, and a new mazeria medica ; eight or ten 
colleges, one State asylumt and numerous hospitals 
have been established under its auspices ; + and the 
intensely bitter opposition which heralded its incep- 
tion and marked its early growth, has measurably 
diminished, although a strong professional prejudice 
against it still exists. 

Previous to 1857, homeopathic societies existed as 
informal associations only, having no legal status. 
April 13, 1857, the Legislature authorized the forma- 
tion of homeopathic county medical societies, with 
equal privileges and immunities enjoyed by similar 
allopathic associations. In 1862, the Legislature 
passed an act to incorporate the Homeopathic Medi- 
cal Society of the State of New York. Under that 
act a re-organization was effected whereby county 
societies then existing became auxiliary to the State 
society, and the following year it was formally inaugu- 
rated. 

The Homeopathic Medical Society of the County of 
Chenango was organized under the act of 1857, ata 
meeting convened for the purpose at the office of Dr. 
Charles A. Church in the village of Norwich, on Wed- 
nesday, September 27, 1871, and attended by the fol- 
lowing physicians: J. T. Wallace, of New Berlin ; I. 


*Statement of Dr. Caspar Bruchhausen, of Norwich. 


+ This asylum was the first, and in 1876, the only homeopathic asylum for 
the treatment of the insane in this country. _ It is located at Middletown, N- 
Y., and was incorporated April 28, 1870. The act provided that it should be 
placed under the management of a Board of “Trustees, nominated by the 
Governor and appointed by and with the consent of the Senate, who should 
be ‘adherents of homeopathy,’’ thereby securing the treatment of insane 
patients according to the theory and practice of the homeopathic school of 
medicine.—The Progress and Status of Homeopathy in the State of New 
York, by L. M. Pratt, M. D., in the Transactions of the Homeopathic 
Medical Society of the State of New York, 187(—7. 

¢ In 1876, there were in the State of New York, ten homeopathic hospitals, 
including the New York Homeopathic Charity Hospital, instituted Septem 
ber 10, 1874, the first institution of its kind in the world ; sixteen dispensaries ; 
one insane hospital ; one lying-in asylum; three medical journals; and five 
medical schools and colleges. —Jdid, 











C. Owen, of Sherburne; R. E. Miller, of Oxford ; C. 
C. Miller, of Greene; C. Bruchhausen and Charles 
A. Church, of Norwich; and George B. Palmer, of 
East Hamilton; who were the constituent members. 
J. T. Wallace was made temporary chairman, and 
Charles A. Church, secretary, The following officers 
were then chosen :—J. T. Wallace, President; R. E. 
Miller, Vice-President ; Charles A. Church, Secretary 
and Treasurer; and I, C. Owen, R. E. Miller and 
Cc. A. Church, Censors. Drs. Church, Owen and C. 
C. Miller were appointed to report a constitution and 
by-laws, which were presented, amended and adopted 
January 9, 1872, at which time Charles A. Church was 
elected a delegate to the State Society. On the re- 
commendation of the Censors a diploma was granted 
to C. Bruchhausen; and the delegate to the State So- 
ciety was instructed to present his name to that body 
for recommendation to the Regents of the University 
for the honorary degree of M. D., which he received 
August 2, 1872. At the latter meeting the President 
appointed the following committees: on surgery and 
surgical diseases, Dr. Church; on materia medica, Dr. 
Bruchhausen; on diseases peculiar to women and 
children, R. E. Miller; on clinical medicine, Dr. 
Owen ; and on prevailing epidemics, C. C. Miller. 

Section to of the by-laws provides that “any sur- 
plus funds which the society may have above its ne- 
cessary expenses, may be used atthe discretion of the 
members in the purchase of rare and valuable books, 
apparatus and instruments for the use of members of 
the society.” 

That the society maintains a highly creditable pro- 
fessional standing is evinced by the following extracts 
from its archives, which have been enrichedfrom time 
to time by contributions from the able pen of Dr. 
Bruchhausen and others :—June 18, 1872, Dr. Cook, 
of Butternuts, was elected an honorary member, and 
related a case apposite to the subject under discus- 
sion—ulcers of the leg—where the ulcer extended en- 
tirely around that member, attended by an extensive 
loss of tissue, The ulcer was healed and the lost 
tissue restored by grafting the cuticle of the arm into 
the ulcer, July 25, 1876, Dr. Bruchhausen communi- 
cated a paper on electricity as a means, (a new dis- 
covery,) in dubious cases, of distingyishing real from 
apparent death, the mode to apply it and to decide it ; 
a subject sufficiently important to command attention 
and elicit comment, which was not wanting. January 
16, 1877, the latter gentleman read a historical review 
of small-pox, inoculation and vaccination, in which, 
among other things, he ventured the opinion that 
varicella, varioloid and variefa were essentially the 
same disease, varying only in degree of virulence; and 
on the rgth of June of that year, he read a paper on 
diphtheria, presenting in brief its history and thera- 
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peutics, and advanced the opinion that the disease is 
contagious. 

The following named gentlemen have served the 
Society in the capacity of President: J. T. Wallace, 
1871-2; R. E. Miller, 1873 and 1878; I. C. Owen, 
1874 and 1879; C.C. Miller, 1875; C. Bruchhausen, 
who -was elected January 18, 1876, to fill a vacancy 
occasioned by the removal of Dr. Miller to Detroit; 
and Isaac*Miller, 1877. : 

Following is a list of the members who have joined 
the Society, with the date of joining :— 


J. T. Wallace, New Berlin,*......... Sept. 27, 1871 
R, E. Miller, Oxford. 2. 200. 06 62 ay tan e Fx 
Tra C. Owen, Sherburne...... o Aa - x 
Cu G. Milles, Greenery 2 5.025 Fearne ss * 
C. Bruchhausen, Norwich........... % i 
Charles A. Church, Norwich,f........ * " 
Weaac: DIMERS so sij0s usc ete sd ede arele Jan. 21, 1873 
MYTH, GOONS | o5 nos wr atte a 48 9 hee - ¥ 
Samuel J. Fulton, Norwich........... Jan. 16, 1877 
Tus E Rae sis tp mdecd Sane deseo June 19, 1877 
AEs, Doe sISEOOUS 0.5, 3's. Venis bly oi oldcs sty toie ¢ June 17, 1879 


f0 Heese ne Sept. 27, 1871 
THe CHENANGO County Bar ASSOCIATION. 


The Bar of Chenango County was early distin- 
guished for the ability, influence and success of its 
members; but not until quite recently were any steps 
taken to unify and conserve by ar organized effort 
the mutual interests of its members. 

The Chenango County Bar Association was organ- 
ized and adopted a Constitution and By-Laws, May 
20, 1878. Article second of the Constitution states 
the object for which the Association is established to 
be: “to maintain the honor and dignity of the pro- 
fession of the law, to cultivate social intercourse 
among its members, and to increase its usefulness in 
promoting the due administration of justice.” Sec- 
tion one of article three makes “any member of the 
profession in good standing, residing in the County of 
Chenango,” eligible to membership in the Association. 
Article fourth makes the officers of the Association 
consist of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and an Executive Committee, composed 
of five members, of which the President is an ex- 
officio member; and article sixth provides that an 
annual meeting shall be held on the third Tuesday of 
December in each year, and a semi-annual meeting 
on the third Tuesday of June in each year. 

The first officers were elected May 20, 1878, and 
were :—Hon. E. H. Prindle, of Norwich, President ; 
James W. Glover, of Oxford, Vice-President ; Wil- 

* Removed to Oneida County in 1876. 7 ‘ 

+t Removed to Detroit, Mich, 

+ Removed to Passaic, N. J., in the spring of 1876. 

§ Removed to Delhi, whence he came, about 1876. 


|| Removed to Moravia, in 1874, where he is now practicing. 
‘] Removed to Madison County. 
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liam R. Mygatt, of Oxford, Secretary; E. J. Arnold, 
of Greene, Treasurer; and Isaac S. Newton, Hon. 
Wm. F. Jenks, A. F. Gladding, of Norwich, and O. 
F. Matterson, of New Berlin, Executive Committee. 
D. L. Atkyns, of Sherburne, Robert A. Stanton and 
George W. Ray, of Norwich, William H. Hyde of 
Oxford, and Marshall F. Porter, of Greene, were con- 


-stituted a committee on admissions. 


The succeeding and present officers are :—James 
W. Glover, President; Hon. W. F. Jenks, Vice-Pres- 
ident ; William R. Mygatt, Secretary; A. F. Gladding, 
Treasurer; E. J. Arnold, Wm. H. Hyde, I. S. New- 
ton, R. A. Stanton, and D, L. Atkyns, Executive 
Committee ; and C. W. Brown, E. H. Prindle, G. M. 
Tillson, C. A. Fuller and D. H. Knapp, Committee 
on Admissions, 

June 18, 1878, D. L. Atkyns, George M. Tillson 
and O. H. Curtis, were appointed a committee to 
direct the attention of the court to the necessity of a 
revision of its rules of practice. ‘This action had a 
beneficial effect. The association has before it a fu- 
ture, which this early action augurs will be a useful 
one. 

The following named persons have become mem- 
bers of the organization :— 


James W. Glover, William H. Hyde, Samuel S. 
Stafford, Charles W. Brown, Solomon Bundy, Oscar 
H. Curtis, William R. Mygatt, E. H. Prindle, W. F. 
Jenks, John W. Church, Isaac S. Newton, W. N. Ma- 
son, D. L. Atkyns, E. J. Arnold, David H. Knapp, 
Henry M. Tefft, M. F. Ufford, Charles A. Fuller, 
Stephen Holden, George M. Tillson, Robert A. Stan- 
ton, George W. Ray, O. F. Matterson, M. F. Porter, 
C. L. Tefft, Albert F, Gladding, Charles H. Stanton, 
George A. Haven, Elliott Danforth, E. C. Dart, H. 
Harrington. 


THE CHENANGO County AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


While the attention of the early settlers was fully 
engrossed with’the harsh conditions of pioneer life, 
but little thought could be expected to be given to 
the abstruse questions involved in their mutual inter- 
ests, and which now so profitably engage the earnest 
efforts of agriculturists. The stern contests with rude 
nature, maintained for a full generation, left little time 
for anything else. ‘The dense forests had to be re- 
moved, roads constructed, streams bridged, mills 
erected, and the land adapted to the improved imple- 
ments of agriculture now in use, and which superseded 
the old bull-plow, with its wooden mold-board and 
wrought-iron and steel-pointed share, and the home- 
made drag, formed from the forked limb of a tree, 
and supplied with wooden teeth. The cattle pastured 
in the woods in summer and often browsed in winter 
upon the buds and branches of forest trees ; while the 
swine ran wild in the woods; and subsisted upon the 
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roots and nuts found therein, becoming as’ wild and 
venturesome almost as the savage denizens of the 
forests. 
not suggestive of agricultural exhibitions, yet these 
were the conditions from which was evolved scientific 
agriculture; and as soon as agriculture emerged 
from them, efforts for the mutual improvement of 
those engaged in it began to take definite shape. 
The State Legislature early recognized the need 
and importance of improved methods of agriculture, 
and on the 7th of April, 1819, passed an act to 
attain that end, by the creation of a Board of 
Agriculture and the appropriation of $10,000.00 
annually, for two years, to be distributed in the 
several counties for the promotion of agriculture and 
family domestic manufactures, on condition that a 
similar sum be subscribed by the county societies 
formed under the act. But this had little direct bene- 
fit ; for it proved no exception to the rule which gen- 
erally applies to acts of special legislation, which tend 
to destroy the objects sought to be benefited, by 
fostering a spirit of dependency rather than stimulat- 
ing to healthy and effective exertion. It was important, 
however, as a recognition of the efforts then taking 
shape in the formation of local organizations, having 
for their object the same end. These were multiplied, 
but, owing to the crudities involved in their imperfect 
conception, were mostly short-lived. They were not 
without benefit, however, as they gave direction to the 
public mind in the effort to supply a felt want, and the 
elements which contributed to their failure indicated 
with greater certainty measures which gave better 
promise of success and durability, Agricultural so- 
cieties have been successful in proportion to the ex- 
tent to which the agriculturists have been educated to 


their honest and efficient management. 

The Chenango County Agricultural Society was 
organized in 1846, and the first Fair under its aus- 
pices was held at Norwich in October of that year. 
The Fairs for the next two years were also held at 
Norwich, and the succeeding ones at Oxford and 
Sherburne respectively. In the summer of 1851, the 
Society resolved to have a permanent place for hold- 
ing their Fairs, and for this purpose leased for a term 
of years a lot of five acres in the village of Nerwich, 
upon which they erected a floral hall, and around 
which a track, about one-third of a mile in extent, 
was laid. From this time until 1864, inclusive, the 
Fairs were held on these grounds. In 1865, the 


managers changed the site to another part of the | 


village, and secured a lot of fourteen acres, upon 
which is an excellent trotting course a half-mile in 
extent. 

The old floral hall was taken Gown and reconstruct- 


These and their rude accompaniments were~ 





ed and enlarged, making it one hundred and six feet in 
length. The first Fair upon the new grounds was 
held in the fall of 1865, and was a decided success. 
After paying all the expenses connected with the 
removal of floral hall and the erection of new pens, 
the balance in the treasury of the Society amounted 
to $550. The Society was réorganized May to, 1870. 

The county society has been supplemented by 
various town organizations, among them the Afton 
Agricultural Society, organized February 2, 1857 ; the 
Agricultural Association of Oxford and other Towns, 
organized September 15, 1860; the Bainbridge Agri- 
cultural Society, organized January 3, 1857; the 
Coventry Agricultural Society, organized March 23, 
1857; the Otselic, Pitcher, Pharsalia and Lincklaen 
Agricultural Society, organized June 27, 1857 ; which, 
together with the county society, are auxiliary to the 
State society. ; 

The State Society was organized in February, 1832, 
and reorganized in 1841, in which year measures 
were adopted for raising funds and holding an annual 
fair, which had not hitherto been held regularly. For 
several years it received no support from the State ; 
but May 5, 1841, the Legislature appropriated $8,000 
for the encouragement of agriculture, of which sum 
$700 was to go tothe State society, and the remainder 
to the county societies, to be divided in the ratio of 
representation then existing. Since then annual 
State fairs have been regularly held, and a large and 
exceedingly valuable volume of the transactions of 
the society annually published. These have been 
extensively published and widely circulated through- 
out the State, and containing as they do valuable 
papers on agricultural subjects, have exerted a salutary 


| influence on the farming community. 
a just conception of their possible advantages and to | 


The great utility of these societies when properly 
managed cannot be questioned. They stimulate to 
healthy activity, create a worthy ambition, promote a 
generous rivalry in the effort to attain the highest 
degree of excellence in the culture of the varied pro- 
ductions of the farm, garden and orchard, and in the 
care and breeding of stock, and afford abundant op- 
portunities for the study and comparison not only of 


| these, but of the many improved machines and im- 


plements designed to expedite and relieve the 
drudgery of farm labor. They also bring into more 
intimate social relations the rural population ; and 
not only afford a comparison of the productions of 
the farm and household and the implements used in 
their production, but also facilitate a comparison of 
methods, in which respect they are in the highest 


_ and best sense educational, They are susceptible 


and subject to many abuses, but these may be 
eradicated by time and the elimination of selfish 
interests, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Tue Press OF CHENANGO CouNnTY—THE PRESS OF 
THE CountrY—Its MARVELOUS GROWTH—Com- 
PARED WITH THAT OF OTHER NATIONS—PRESENT 
PUBLICATIONS IN THE CouNTY—THE “ WESTERN 
ORACLE,” THE First PAPER PUBLISHED IN CHE- 
NANGO County—‘“ THE CHENANGO UNION ”— 
“THe CHENANGO TELEGRAPH ”—‘t THE OXFORD 
Times ”—“ THE New BERLIN GazerTte”— THE 
CHENANGO AMERICAN”—“ THE BAINBRIDGE RE- 
PUBLICAN” —‘“ THE SHERBURNE News” — “THE 
Home SeEntTINEL”—“THE GuILFORD WavEe”— 
“THe ENTOMOLOGIST’S ExcHANGE”—“ THE QUILL 
AND PressS”—OBSOLETE NEWSPAPERS, 


N THIS chapter we have to consider what has 
been very appropriately termed the “art of arts” 
— the art preservative.” tis to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the av¢ which has given us so fully the 
history of other enterprises, is so deficient in that of 
its own. 

In view of the immense influence exerted by the 
Press, whose power, says Douglas Jerrold, “is as 
boundless as that of society,” it may not be inappro- 
priate to preface its history in this county with the 
following account of its origin :— 


“ Among the millions who are in the habit of con- 
sulting the columns of a newspaper, doubtless there 
are few, comparatively, who are acquainted with its 
origin. According to D’ Israeli, we are indebted to 
the Italians for the idea; although iz ancient Rome, 
reports of important events, and the doings of the 
Senate, were frequently published, under the title of 
Acta Diurna.* ‘The periodical press properly com- 
menced at Vienna and Augsburg, Germany, in 1524; 
these bulletins were, however, not printed. About 





* Printing was probably practiced in China as early as the 6th century, but 
does not appear to have come into general use until the roth. In 932, at the 
instance of two ministers of the Emperor, it was decided to revise and print 
the ** Nine Classics,’’ which had hitherto existed only in manuscript, and in 
about twenty years copies were in circulation. By the end of the 13th cen- 
tury most of the literature of former ages had been printed. Books dating as 
far back as the Sung Dynasty (960-1279) are still extant. Block printing, 
essentially after the Chinese method, was practiced in Italy, Spain and 
Sicily, for designs on fabrics of silk and cotton, which were printed in ink, as 
early as the last ten years of the 12th century. This method was also used in 
the production of playing cards; and somewhere near the beginning of the 
1sth century, for illustrated manuals of devotion, each page containing a pic- 
ture and a few lines of reading, all engraved on a single block. One of the 
earliest specimens of this kind bears date of 1423. The most noted Alock-book 
known is the so-called Bisiia Paug~erum, a small folio of forty leaves, sup- 
posed to have been engraved and printed as early as 1400; though other good 
authorities believe the date was not earlier than 1430, a few years before the 
European invention of movable types, the essential feature of modern typog- 
raphy. Practically the art of printing waited for the invention of paper, 
which, according to Hallam, was not a staple of commerce before the close of 
the 14th century, There is still some question as to the time when, the place 
where, and the persons by whom movable types were invented and brought 
into practical use. The honor rests between Laurens Canter, of Haarlem, 
who died about 1440; Johann Gutenberg, of Mentz, who died about 1468 ; 
Johann Faust or Fust, of Mentz, who died about 1466; and Peter Schoffer, 
the son-in-law of Faust, who died about 1502.—The American Cyclopedia, 
Article on Printing. 











the year 1563, at the suggestion of the father of the 
celebrated Montaigne, offices were first established in 
France, for the purpose of making the wants of indi- 
viduals known to each other. The advertisements 
received were pasted on the wall to attract attention ; 
as in the case of the Romans, this ultimately led to a 
systematic and periodical publication of advertise- 
ments in sheets. The epoch of the Spanish Armada, 
is also the epoch of the first orthodox newspaper; 
although we are told by Chalmers, and it is often re- 
peated, ‘to the wisdom of Elizabeth and the prudence 
of Burleigh, we are indebted for the first English 
newspaper, yet it is also claimed that the first English 
newspaper was the Liverpool Mercurie, begun May 
28, 1576, forty-five years after the Gazetfa at Venice. 
It is also said, on very good authority, that the copies 
of The English Mercurie in the British Museum are 
forgeries. The circumstance of their bemg printed 
in the modern Roman character, instead of the black 
letter of that period, (1588,) awakens suspicion of 
their authenticity. As to their orthodoxy, it is the 
first time we have seen it alluded to.* During the 
reign of James I., newspapers in the quarto form 
were occasionally issued; but during the thirty years’ 
war, when the exploits of Gustavus Adolphus attracted 
the eyes of the civilized world, we find a regular weekly 
paper, edited by Nathaniel Butler, and published under 
the title of * The Certain Newes of this Present Week, 
which may be regarded as the first regular weekly 
newspaper.f During the civil war in England in 1643, 
there were, however, a score of the ‘Diurnals’ and 
‘Mercuries’ in circulation. So important an auxiliary 
was the press considered, indeed, that each of the 
rival armies carried a printer along with it. In the 
reign of Queen Anne, in 1702, there was but one 
daily paper published in London, the others being 
weekly issues. Steele introduced politics as an essen- 
tial element of the press, and Addison sought to de- 
vote it to purely literary purposes ; the result has been 
the establishment of distinct vehicles for both.t The 
first journal having the character of a magazine or re- 
view, was the Journal des Savants, established in 
Paris in 1693; in England, the first monthly of this 
sort appeared in 1749. From these simple elements 
has grown up an engine whose potency and influence 
is now felt throughout all classes of the civilized 
world.” § ‘. 


The first printing press in America was set up in 
Mexico in 1536; the second was at Lima, in 1586; 
and the third, and the first in the United States, at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1639. The first Ameri- 
can newspaper was issued at Boston, September 25, 
1690. It was published by Benjamin Harris and 
printed by Richard Pierce, and was intended to be 
published once a month, but was immediately sup- 
pressed by the authorities. The only copy known to 
exist is in the State Paper office in London, and is 





*" The English Mercurie, of 1558, long regarded as the first printed English 
newspaper, was proved a forgery in 1839, and again in 1850, by Thomas 
Watts, of the British Museum.”—/é/a. 

+‘* The first regular series of weekly newspapers hitherto discovered was 
entitled “*The Weekly Newes from Italy, Germanie, &c.,’ (1622.)"—/did. 

t‘* The first literary paper, the Mercurius Liérarius, was published in 
1680,""—Jbid. 


§ Typographical Miscellany, 60, 
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headed, “Publick Occurrences, both Foreign and 
Domestick,” The ‘ Boston News Letter,” published 
by John Campbell, appeared April 24, 1704, and was 
continued weekly until 1776. October 16, 1725, Wil- 
liam Bradford, who founded the “ American Weekly 
Mercurie” at Philadelphia, December 22, 1719, com- 
menced the ‘ New York Gazette,” the first newspaper 
in the city indicated by its name. Daily newspapers 
did not make their appearance until the eighteenth 
century. The first daily morning newspaper was the 
Daily Courant, in 1709.* 

The press of this country has had a marvelous 
growth. In 1840, there were in the whole United 
States but sixteen hundred and thirty-one newspapers 
of all kinds; now we have over seven thousand. The 
circulation of all the newspapers in 1840 was one 
hundred and ninety-five million copies a year; but 
now it is over two thousand millions, more than ten 
times greater than in 1840, and an average annual 
increase for nearly forty years of about 30 per cent. 
But in the gain in the size of sheets now published, in 
the amount, quality and variety of matter, in the num- 
ber and character of the illustrations, in the quality of 
the paper and the perfection of the letter-press, the 
progress has been still greater. In the number of 
newspapers published, the United States are far in ad- 
vance of any of the older nations. We issue more 
newspapers than the four principal nations of Europe, 
viz: Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy, notwith- 
standing one of them exceeds us in population, and a 
second is inferior in this respect by only an inconsid- 
erable amount, while the other two closely approx- 
imate us.f ‘This fact is important as showing the 
reading habits of our people as compared with those 
of Europe. 

The mechanical facilities for the neat and rapid 
production of press work have kept even pace with, if 
they have not led, the other departments of mechan- 
ical progress. The contrast between the rude presses 
of even seventy years ago and the marvelous perfection 
of those of to-day is surprising. The former would 
print a few hundred small sheets, by the severe toil of 
two strong men; the latter, twenty thousand mam- 
moth sheets in a single hour, and fold and direct them 
ready for the mails, all by mechanism, aided only by 
the slender fingers of delicate girls. 

There are ten weekly newspapers at present pub- 
lished in the county, and one monthly publication, a 
scientific journal devoted to the interest of entomology. 
These are the Chenango Telegraph and the Chenango 
Union, published in Norwich; Zhe Oxford Times ; The 


* The American Cyclopedia, Article on Printing. 

+ The population of Germany in 1867 was....... 2.2.6... 0645 40,186,139 
st a “© France in 1866 waS 2... 220 esseeeeceue 36,528,291 

** Great Britain in 1871 was -.... ..20. s.4+31,187,108 

SS Nighe tn WSG2 was: sec vdbss jceacswpeecated 25,906,937 

** United States in 1870 was...,....ssee0. +335555,983 
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Chenango American, published in Greene; the Bain- 
bridge Republican; The Home Sentinel, published in 
Afton; Zhe Sherburne News ; The New Berlin Gazette ; 
The Guilford Wave; The Quill and Press, published 
in North Pharsalia; and Zhe Hntomologist’s Ex- 
change, published at New Berlin. 

Chenango County, though the seat of one of the 
earliest literary institutions in the State, was not as 
early distinguished for its newspaper enterprise as some 
of its more westerly neighbors ;* but in the number of its 
publications, though many of these had but an ephem- 
eral existence, it made up in a measure for this. 

The first newspaper published in Chenango county 
was the Western Oracle, which was established at 
Sherburne Four Corners in 1803, by Abraham 
Romeyn, from Johnstown, assisted by his brother 
Nicholas, and was printed in the front part of the 
building now occupied by Milton Bently. It was a 
single octavo sheet, at first of bluish paper, and con- 
tained very few advertisements and but little local 
news. This latter feature, indeed, -was one which 
peculiarly characterized all our early newspaper pub- 
lications, and one which is abundantly regretted at 


the present day. A newspaper of that early day, as 


rich in local details, as are our present newspapers, 
would be invaluable to the present generation. Its 
pages were chiefly occupied by foreign intelligence, 
and largely by public documents relating to our affairs 
with France. It was probably discontinued as early 
as 1806. Damon Merrill, of Sherburne Four Cor- 
ners, has a copy of this paper. 

The Oracle was followed in May, 1806, by Zhe 
Olive Branch, which was established on ‘“ West Hill,” 
in the town of Sherburne, by Phinney & Fairchild. 
In 1808, John F. Fairchild became the sole proprietor, 
—— Miller, Lot Clark, and John B, Johnson were succes- 
sively interested in its publication until 1812 or 13, 
when Mr. Johnson changedits name to Zhe Volunteer. 
In 1816, John F, Hubbard purchased the press and 
commenced the publication of Zhe orwich Journal, 
which he sold in October, 1847, to LaFayette Leal 
and J. H. Sinclair, who merged with it the Oxford 
Republican, and continued the publication at Norwich 
under the name of THE CHENANGO UNION. January 
rt, 1854, Mr. Leal sold his interest to Harvey Hubbard, 
who also purchased Mr. Sinclair’s interest in Septem- 
ber, 1859, and continued its publication till his death, 





*The first newspaper published in the State, west of Whitestown, was the 
Ontario Gazette, established in 1792, at Geneva ; the second was the “Levanna 
Gazette ; or Onondaga Advertiser,” established at Levanna, July 20, 1793, 
by John Delano. ‘ 

+ French’s State Gazetteer fixes as the date of its discontinuance, 1808 or 
*9; but a carefully prepared history of the press of Onondaga county, em- 
bodied in a lecture delivered by Mr. Charles E. Fitch (then editorially con- 
nected with the Syracuse Standard, but fow of Rochester, ) before the Onon- 
daga County Historical Association, and preserved in its archives, shows 
that Abraham Romeyn established at Manlius, in 1806, The Derne Gazette, 
the first newspaper published in Onondaga County, as at present bounded, 
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September 14, 1862. January 1, 1863, John F. Hub- 
bard, Jr., became the proprietor, and continued such 
till July 1, 1868, when he sold to G. H. Manning, 
who has since published it. It has undergone several 
changes in size, having been reduced during the war 
and again enlarged at its close. The last enlarge- 
ment was made in October, 1873. Its present size 
is twenty-eight by forty-six inches ; and its circulation 
twenty-seven hundred. It has been ever since its 
establishment devoted to the advocacy of the princi- 
ples of the Democracy. 

The Chenango Patriot was commenced at Oxford 
in 1807, by John B. Johnson, who continued its pub- 
lication three or four years. 

The President was published in 1808 by Theophelus 
Eaton. 

The Republican Messenger was started at Sherburne 
Village in 1810, by Jonathan Pettit and James Per- 
cival. 

The Oxford Gazette was established in 1814, by 
Chauncey Morgan, who published it several years, 
It was afterwards sold to George Hunt and subse- 
quently to Hunt & Noyes. In 1826, Mr. Noyes again 
became its proprietor, and a few years later it was dis- 
continued. 

The Republican Agriculturalist was commenced 
December fo, 1818, by Thurlow Weed. It soon after 
passed into the hands of Curtis, who continued 
it but a short time. 

The People's Advocate was started at Norwich, in 
1824, by H. P. Brainard. Itsubsequently passed into 
the hands of William G. Hyer, and after a short time 
was discontinued. 

The Chenango Republican was started at Oxford, 
in 1826, by Benjamin Corey. In 1828, it was pur- 
chased by Mack & Chapman. March 31, 1831, Wil- 
liam E. Chapman and T. T. Flagler commenced a new 
series and soon after changed its name to Zhe Oxford 
Republican, In 1838, Mr. Chapman became sole 
proprietor. During the next few years it was succes- 
sively published by J. Taylor Bradt, Benjamin Welch, 
Jr., R. A. Leal, C. E. Chamberlin and LaFayette Leal. 
In October, 1847, it was merged with the Morwich 
Journal and published as Zhe Chenango Union. 

The Anti-Masonic Telegraph was commenced at 
Norwich, in November, 1829, by Elias P. Pellett. In 
1831, B. T. Cook became associated in its publica- 
tion, and its name was subsequently changed to Zhe 
Chenango Telegraph. Onthe death of Elias P. Pellett, 
January 8, 1840, it passed into the hands of his brother, 
Nelson Pellett ; and upon his death in 1851, it was 
conducted for the estate by E. Max Leal and F. P. 
Fisher. In September, 1855, it was purchased by 
Rice & Martin. B. Gage Berry acquired a half interest 
in 1861 and the remaining half in 1864. November 








10, 1865, it was united with 7%e Chenango Chronicle, 
started August 19, 1864, by Rice & Prindle, and the 
united papers published as the Ze/egraph and Chronicle. 

The Chenango Patriot was commenced at Greene, 
in 1830, by Nathan Randall. It subsequently passed 
into the hands of Joseph M. Farr, who changed its 
name to Zhe Chenango Democrat, andin a short time 
it was discontinued. 

The New Berlin Herald was commenced in 1831, 
by Samuel L. Hatch. In 1834, it was published by 
Randall & Hatch. It soon after passed into the 
hands of Isaac C. Sheldon, and subsequently into 
those of Hiram Ostrander, who changed its name to 
The New Berlin Sentinel. It was discontinued about 
1840. 

The Chenango Whig was published in Oxford a 
short time, in 1835. Ze Miniature, a small monthly, 
was issued from the same office. 

The Sherburne Palladium was commenced at Sher- 
burne village, in 1836, by J. Worden Marble, who was 
afterwards interested in the publication of the Broome 
County Courier, at Binghamton, to which place the 
Palladium was removed in 1839. 

THE Oxrorp TIMES was commenced in 1836, by a 
joint stock company, and was conducted for some 
time by H. H. Cook. In 1841, it passed into the 
hands of E. H. Purdy and C. D. Brigham. In 1844, 
it was published by Waldo M. Potter; in 1845, by 
Potter & Galpin ; and in 1848, Judson B. Galpin be- 
came the sole proprietor. He has continued its pub- 
lication to the present time, as an advocate of repub- 
lican principles. In size it is twenty-four by thirty- 
nine inches. 

The Bainbridge Eagle was started in 1843, by J. 
Hunt, Jr. In 1846, its name was changed to Zhe 
Bainbridge Freeman ; and in 1849, it was merged in 
The Chenango Free Democrat, which was commenced 
at Norwich, January 1, 1849, by Alfred G. Lawyer. 
J. D. Lawyer became associated in its publication, 
and it was in a short time removed to Cobleskill, 
Schoharie County. 

The New Berlin Gazette was established in 1850, 
by Joseph K. Fox and Moses E. Dunham, who pub- 
lished it in company a little less than a year, when 
Mr. Fox bought his partner’s interest and changed the 
name to Zhe Saturday Visitor. It was continued 
under that name two or three years, when it was 
changed to Zhe New Berlin Pioneer, and in February, 
1871, it was agai changed to THe New BERLIN 
GazeTTE, under which name it has since been pub- 
lished by Mr. Fox. It is an eight column paper pub- 
lished every Saturday, is independent in politics, and 
has a circulation of eight hundred and thirty. 

The Chenango News was commenced at Greene in 
1850, by A. T. Boynton. J. M. Haight soon after 
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became interested in its publication and subsequently 
its sole proprietor, He removed the press to Norwich 
and, in connection with A. P. Nixon, commenced the 
publication of Zhe Temperance Advocate in 1855, 
discontinuing it on the expiration of a year. 

The Spirit of the Age was commenced at New 
Berlin in 1852, by J. K. Fox, with J. D. Lawyer as 
editor. It was published only a short time. Zhe 
Social Visitor was an ephemeral publication of this 
period. ; 

The Oxford Transcript was commenced in 1853, 
by G. N. Carhart, and was published about six months, 

The Sherburne Transcript was commenced in 1855, 
by James M. Scarritt, and published about two years. 

THe CHENANGO AMERICAN was started at Greene, 
September 20, 1855, by J. D. Denison and Francis B. 
Fisher, who published it till 1868, when Mr. Denison 
bought his partner’s interest, and in 1869, became 
associated with George C. Roberts, with whom he has 
since continued its publication. It is a seven-column 
paper, and has not undergone any change in that re- 
spect since its establishment. Originally conducted 
in the interest of the American party, when that was 
disbanded it espoused the cause of the Democratic 
party and advocated its principles till 1860, when it 
became and has since continued a supporter of Re- 
publicanism. 

The Daily Reporter was commenced at Norwichin 
1857, by G. H. Smith. In 1858 it was purchased by 
Rice & Martin, and was soon after discontinued. 

The Literary Independent was commenced at Nor- 
wich in 1858, by a company of gentlemen connected 
with the Academy, and was published about four 
months. 

The Chenango Ledger was started at Bainbridge 
August 23, 1867, by G. A. Dodge, and its name was 
changed the following week to Zhe Bainbridge Ledger, 
at the request of many of the citizens of Bainbridge, 
who were desirous of seeing the name of the village 
at its head. The name was afterwards (as early as 
January 24, 1872,) changed to Zhe Saturday Review. 
It was sold to Harvey Ireland, who, September 4, 
1875, merged it in the Bainbridge Republican, which 
was started as the AM/onday Review, July 10, 1871, by 
E. H. Orwen and Henry A. Clark, who sold about a 
year afterwards to the present proprietor, Harvey Ire- 
land, who changed the name to the BaInBrIpcE 
Repusuican, under which it is still published. 
Its size is twenty-four by thirty-two inches, the 
same as when started; and its circulation between 
thirteen and fourteen hundred. It was originally a 
Republican paper, but on its consolidation with the 
Saturday Review it became independent. 

The Chenango County Democrat was started at Ox- 





ford, November 26, 1863, by LaFayette Briggs, and | 
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was published at short intervals during political cam- 
paigns, about four years, by Briggs and others, among 
whom were Burtis and E. S. Watson. It was 
revived as the Chenango Democrat June 4, 1868, by 
E. S. Watson, and continued its fitful existence 
for a short time. Both were weekly papers, printed 
from the same material, in the interest of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

The Home News was started at Sherburne, Wed- 
nesday, March 2, 1864, by S. B. Marsh. ‘The first 
three editions were printed on a single sheet, about 
nine inches long and three inches wide, “designed to 
be increasingly enlarged as Patronage demands.” 
The price was ten cents per month. The first edition 
solicited patronage, and requested that since “Home 
Interests have their place and importance in every 
community, scribblers will please keep the compos- 
itor posted on these topics.” It also contained a no- 
tice of a grand concert at White’s Hall that evening 
by the Sherburne Musical Association, Mr. L. N. 
Beers, conductor, and Miss Ellen Wickham, pianist ; 
also of an exhibition under the auspices of the Union 
School, of Sherburne, under the direction of Mr. W. 
L. Race. The second edition contained a list of let- 
ters remaining in the post-office at Sherburne, March 
1, 1864, signed by L. N. Smith, P. M, ; and a tele- 
gram from Utica of the same date, stating’the result 
of the charter election in thatcity. The third edition 
contained a notice of an election to be held at White's 
Hall, March 8, 1864, “for the purpose of deciding 
the right of soldiers in the field to vote.” We ven- 
ture the assertion that to Sherburne belongs the honor 
of printing not only the first paper in the county, but 
also the most diminutive one. The second issue, 
dated March 9, 1864, was increased to twice the size, 
printed in two columns, the first having only one. 
The third issue, dated March 16, 1864, was increased 
to about seven by eleven inches, and was printed on 
both sides; while the first and second numbers were 
printed on one side only. The fifth number was in- 
creased to a four-page paper, making it just twice the 
size of number three, which it retained till February 
26, 1865. The increase with the third number made 
room for an addition to the name of the word ‘“7%e.” 
With No. 1, Vol, II., April 20, 1865, the name was 
changed to the Sherburne Home News, and it became 
“an independent journal of home interests and general 
intelligence”; it was changed also to a two-page 
paper, with about the same amount of matter, but 
with the third number the size was doubled by mak- 
ing it a four-page paper. 

LaMonte Gardiner Raymond became its publisher 
October 18, 1866. He reduced it from six to five col- 
umns April 25, 1867; and April 23, 1868, increased 
it to its former size, and changed it to THE SHERBURNE 
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News. It passed successively into the hands of Mat- 
teson Brothers, October 14, 1869; Frank D. Matte- 
son, April 21, 1870; Matteson & Peters, September 
28, 1871; Frank D. Matteson, January 11, 1872; 
and Thomas Randall, February 3, 1872.* February 
1, 1874, Mr. Randall, enlarged it, by the addition of 
four columns, to its present size, twenty-four by thirty- 
six inches, It is still published by Mr. Randall, as an 
independent journal, every Saturday. and has a circu- 
lation of eight hundred. 

The Ofselic Valley Register was established at 
Pitcher April 8, 1874 by J. Edwards Lyons, who pub- 
lished it about four months, when he was succeeded 
in its publication by Eneas Fenton, who continued it 
a like period, and sold it to J. H. Graves, who con- 
tinued it some two years, when he removed it to Cin- 
cinnatus, where he sold it to D. V. Joyner, who still 
continues its publication under the same name. It 
was a six column paper published weekly, and neutral 
in politics. 

The Sunday Times was published at Norwich, a 
few months in 1874, by W. L. Griffing. 

The Smyrna Citizen was established December 4, 
1875, by George A. Munson, son of Albert Munson, 
and continued by him till November 25, 1876, when 
the outfit was sold and removed to Earlville. It was 
devoted to literature, news and home interests, and 
was neutral in politics. It was edited by George A. 
Munson, who had then just attained his majority. 

The Afton Eagle was started in February, 1875, 
by G. E. Bradt, who published it till November of that 
year, when he sold it to Jacob B. Kirkhuff, who issued 
one number and abandoned it. It was an independ- 
ent paper. 

Tue Home SENTINEL was commenced at Afton, 
April 8, 1876, by John F. Seaman, who has since 
been its editor and publisher. It was originally an 
independent paper, but was changed in 1878, becom- 
ing an exponent of the principles of the Greenback 
party; though it is still conducted with an independ- 
ence which makes it free from slavish subserviency to 
party. In size it is twenty-four by thirty-six inches ; 
and has a circulation of about twelve hundred. 

The Norwich Sentinel was established in the spring 
of 1878, by a company, of whom William W. Peters 
and Jasper L. Griffing were the principal ones, and 
was published in the interests of the Greenback party 
till the fall of that year, when it was discontinued. 

Tue Guitrorp WAVE was commenced at Guilford 
village, February, 13, 1879, by Brown Bros., (C. C. 
and C, O. Brown,) by whom it is still published. It 
is edited by C. O. Brown. It is a six column paper, 
twenty-two by thirty inches ; devoted to home inter- 
ests; and independent in politics. It has a circula- 

* These are the dates of the first issue by the respective publishers. 





tion of three hundred. 
in Guilford. 

Tue Enromotocists’ EXCHANGE was established at 
New Berlin in March, 1879, by Addison Ellsworth, 
who still continues it. It is the only paper in the two 
counties which comes within the purview of this work 
that is devoted to scientific subjects, and the only one 
in the State devoted exclusively to entomology. It is 
an ably-edited monthly, and counts among its two 
hundred subscribers some of the most advanced 
Entomologists in the country. It is an enterprise 
which richly deserves the hearty encouragement of 
Chenango’s citizens, and a liberal patronage from 
those interested in its specialty, Its author claims to 
have the best collection of /epfidoptera in Central New 
York. It is a four-page, octavo sheet printed at the 
Gazette office in New Berlin. The subscription price 
is twenty-five cents. It bears an excellent motto— 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum. 

Tue Quit aNnp Press was established in June, 
1878, at North Pharsalia, by Joseph C. White, its present 
editor and proprietor, as Zhe /Juni~er, an amateur 
weekly ; with No. 10 of Vol. II the name was changed 
to White's American Greenbacker, advocating the 
principles and doctrine of that party. It is at present 
issued as the QuiLL anp Press—‘‘an independent 
weekly paper”—and is a four page quarto sheet. 

THE CHENANGO TELEGRAPH,.—The Zé/egraph is the 
lineal descendant of Zhe American Agriculturalist, 
published by Thurlow Weed in 1818~10, although an 
interregnum of two years intervened between the su-- 
pension of that and the starting of the TELEGRAPH. 
The ZelegraphA was first issued on the eighth of April 
1829, Elias P. Pellett and B. T. Cook editors and pub- 
lishers. It then bore the title of Zhe Anti-Masonic 
Telegraph, and its birth was immediately brought 
about by the excitement growing out of the now his- 
torical Morgan affair, and the aggressive movement of 
Masonry, which was supposed to have some connec- 
tion with the ‘‘ Federal” party in the county which 
was then largely in the ascendancy. The vigorous 
fights of Editor Pellett, revolutionized the county at 
the second election and carried the county for Frank 
Granger for Governor over Throop, by over twelve 
hundred majority, an unprecedented majority for 
those primitive days. 

The paper continued to carry the name of Anfi- 
Masonic Telegraph wotil April, 1835, when it was 
changed to the Chenango Telegraph, and enlarged to 
a five column paper. Elias P. Pellett continued to 
publish it until his death, when he was succeeded by 
his brother, Nelson Pellett, who conducted it until his 
death, a period of about fifteen years. Soon after 
that, in 1853, it was purchased by Messrs. Leal & 
Fisher, who published it until 1855, when it was pur- 


It is the first paper published 
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chased by Rice & Martin. They remained its pub- 
lishers until 1861, when Mr. Martin retired, B. Gage 
Berry taking his interest, the firm being Rice & Berry, 
under which style it continued until the spring of 1864, 
when Mr. Berry purchased Rice’s interest, and became 
its sole editor and proprietor. Soon after, Hon. Lewis 
Kingsley, a lawyer of prominence, purchased a 
half interest, and continued in partnership until 1870, 
when he was succeeded by Hon. Samuel P. Allen, 
who remained for four years, when he assumed con- 
trol of the Livingston Republican. Mr. Berry con- 
tinued sole publisher until Jan. 1, 1876, when John 
R. Blair, of Cambridge, N. Y., purchased an interest, 
the firm being B. Gage Berry & Co., which still con- 
tinues. 

The Zelegraph had reached the large circulation of 
upwards of three thousand copies and the dimensions 
of nine long columns, when its publishers found a 
pressure upon them for oftener publication. With 
considerable hesitation they commenced the publica- 
tion of a semi-weekly in place of the weekly on Janu- 
ary 1, 1877. After one year’s experience they were 
obliged to increase its size from seven to eight 
columns, and they still continue to publish it as such, 
Since they embarked upon the semi-weekly quite a 
number of others have tried it, but continued for 
only a short time. The Semi-Weekly Telegraph has 
now a circulation of upwards of thirty-one hundred, 
twice in every week, an advertising patronage which 
often drives the publishers to supplements to meet 
the demand upon their columns, and an influence, 
politically and socially, second to no paper in Central 
New York. Its politics is Republican. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Earty Courts—CuHENANGO Country CourTs—First 
County Orric—Ers—First Courts 1N CHENANGO 
Counry — Court Houses In Norwicu — Firsr 
Courts In NorwicH—TRIAL OF GENERAL DAvID 
THOMAS—BRILLIANT ARRAY OF LEGAL TALENT— 
Jam. Livirs—Jarms—County CL LerK’s Orrice— 
County Poor HousE—CHENANGO County CIVIL 
List — Circuir JupGes — SuRROGATES — First 
AND County JupGEs — Disrricr ATTORNEYS — 
County CLERKS — SHERIFFS — SPECIAL JUDGES— 
County TREASURERS—COoUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
or ComMon ScHOOLS—ScHOooL CoMMISSIONERS— 
STaTE SENATORS—MEMBERS OF ASSEMBLY—MeEM- 
BERS OF CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS — PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTORS—UNITED STaTES SENATORS— 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS. 


REVIOUS to the erection of Chenango County, 
in 1798, the whole of Madison County and all that 





part of Chenango County lying north of the south 
line of Columbus, Sherburne, Smyrna, Otselic and 
Lincklaen was embraced in Herkimer County, and 
the remaining part of Chenango County, in Tioga 
County. The courts of Herkimer County were held 
at the meeting house in Herkimer Village till 1793, 
when one term was directed to be held at Whitestown. 
Colonel Henry Staring was appointed First Judge, 
February 17,1791. He was a man of remarkable 
honesty and integrity, though of limited education ; 
and many amusing anecdotes are told of his manner 
of administering justice. The first court at Whites- 
town, under the provisions of the act of 1793, was 
held in Jedediah Sanger’s barn, Judge Staring, presid- 
ing, assisted by Judge White. The late Judge Jonas 
Platt was then clerk of Herkimer County, and Colonel 
William Colbraith, sheriff, both appointments being 
synchronical with that of Judge Staring’s. Colbraith 
had seen service in the Revolution, but acquired his 
military title as a militia officer subsequent to that 
war. He was a jolly, good-humored man, and a 
great lover of fun. 


Judge Staring held a term of court at the meeting- 
house in’ New Hartford in January, 1794, where he 
was assisted by Justices Jedediah Sanger and Amos 
Wetmore. Colbraith and Platt were the officiating 
sheriff and clerk. We copy from Mrs. Hammond's 
fistory of Madison County the following anecdote of 
this court, as related by William Tracy, Esq., in a 
lecture before the Young Men’s Association of 
Utica :— 


“A gentleman who attended the court as spectator, 
informs me the day was one of those cold January 
days frequent in our climate, and that in the afternoon, 
and when it was near night, in order to comfort them- 
selves in their by no means well-appointed court room, 
and to keep the blood at a temperature at which it 
would continue to circulate, some of the gentlemen of 
the bar had induced the sheriff to procure from a 
neighboring inn a jug of spirits. This, it must be re- 
membered, was before the invention of temperance 
societies. Upon the jug’s appearing in court, it was 
passed around the bar table, and each of the learned 
counselors in his turn upraised the elegant vessel, and 
decanted into his mouth, by the simplest process im- 
aginable, so much as he deemed a sufficient dose of 
the deZiczous fluid. While the operation was going on, 
the dignitaries of the bench, who were no doubt suf- 
fering quite as much with the cold as their brethren at 
the bar, had a little consultation, when the First Judge 
announced to the audience that the Court saw no rea- 
son why they should hold open court any longer, and 
freeze to death, and desired the crier forthwith to ad- 
journ the court. Before, however, this functionary 
could commence with a single ‘Hear ye,’ Col. Col- 
braith jumped up, catching, as he rose, the jug from 
the lawyer who was contemplating its contents, and 
holding it up toward the bench, hastily ejaculated : 
‘Oh! no, no, no, Judge, don’t adjourn yet; take a 
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little gin, Judge; that will keep you warm; ’taint 
time to adjourn yet;’ and suiting the action ‘to the 
word, he handed his honor the jug. It appeared there 
was force in the sheriff’s advice, for the order to ad- 
journ was revoked, and business went on.” 


The subsequent courts of Herkimer county up to 
1798, were held at Whitestown ; and the jail at Whites- 
boro in that town was used by this county to confine 
prisoners in until 1808 and by Madison county till 1842. 
On its erection, Tioga county had two shire towns, 
and courts were held alternately at Chenango Paint, 
(Binghamton,) and Newtown, (Elmira.) The first 
county officers were: Abram Miller, Hirst /udve ; 
William Stuart, District Attorney ;* Thomas Nichol- 
son, County Clerk; James McMaster, Sheriff; and 
John Mersereau, Surrogate; all of whom were ap- 
pointed February 17, 1791, except William Stuart, who 
was appointed March 31, 1796. 

When Chenango County was erected, Hamilton and 
Oxford were each constituted half-shire towns, and 
continued such till the formation of Madison County, 
in 1806, when North Norwich and Oxford became the 
shire towns for Chenango County, and Hamilton and 
Sullivan, (now Lenox,) for Madison County, Nor- 
wich became the county seat of Chenango county in 
1809, by the act of March 6, 1807. 

The first county officers were: Isaac Foote, Airs¢ 
Judge; Joab Enos and Joshua Leland, Judges; Oli- 
ver Norton and Elisha Payne, Assistant Justices ; Uri 
Tracy, Sheriff; Sidney S. Breese, Clerk; and John L. 
Mersereau, Surrogate. 

By the terms of the law forming the county, the 
first Court of Common Pleas and General Sessions of 
the Peace, was held at the log school-house, near the 
house of Elisha Payne, in the town of Hamilton, in 
June, 1798, and the first business transacted was the 
entry of an order that Thomas R. Gold, Joseph Kirk- 
land, Nathan Williams, Stephen O. Runyon, Nathan- 
iel King, Arthur Breese, Peter B. Garnsey and Medad 
Curtis be admitted to practice as attorneys and coun- 
selors of the court; the second was held at Oxford, 
in October of the same year. Subsequently court 
was held alternately at these two places three times 
each year. The Judges were authorized to open the 
court on Tuesday, but not to continue it beyond Sat- 
urday of the same week. They could adjourn at any 
time before Saturday. 

The Act left it Scsetienaay with the Supreme 
Court Judges respecting the appointment of a Cir- 
cuit. The first Circuit Court was held July ro, 1798, 
at the Academy in Oxford, Justice, afterwards Chan- 
cellor, James Kent, presiding; but no business was 
transacted at this, neither at the second term of that 





* The district, the Eighth, then (1796) comprised the counties of Onondaga, 
Ontario, Steuben and Tioga. 

+The office of District Attorney, which was originally denominated As- 
sistant Attorney-General, was created February 12, 1796. 





court, which was held in Hamilton, in July, 1799, 
Justice Jacob Radcliff presiding.* 

March 6, 1807, the Supervisors were authorized by 
the Legislature to select a site for a court house and 
jail in Norwich village, within one mile of the resi- 
dence of Stephen Steere, which then occupied the 
site of the Eagle Hotel; and empowered to levy cn 
the freeholders of the county and collect, not to ex- 
ceed five thousand dollars, to be paid one-half in one 
year and the residue in two years, for the purpose of 
defraying the expense connected with the purchase of 
the site and the erection of the buildings.t— By vir- 
tue of authority vested in them by the act, the Super- 
visors appointed Commissioners to carry out its pro- 
visions. The site for the buildings, consisting of about 
one and one-half acres, was generously donated by 
Peter B. Garnsey. It comprises the plot on which 
the present court house stands, and that part of the 
village green lying west of the main street. The 
Commissioners contracted with Josiah Dickinson and 
George Saxton for the erection of the court house 
and jail, the former of which was ready for occupancy 
early in the spring of 1809. It was a wooden struc- 
ture, two stories high, and substantially built. It was 
square and well proportioned ; but its interior dimen- 
sions proved inadequate to the accommodaticn of the 
large audiences which congregated when trials of in- 
terest took place. Its entire cost was sixty-five hun- 
dred dollars, exceeding the amount provided for by 
legislative action by fifteen hundred dollars, which was 
reimbursed to the contractors by an additional assess- 
ment, which was authorized by the Legislature at its 
session in 1809. 

As the necessity for the erection of a new court 
house began to foreshadow with certainty the demand 
for it, a sharp rivalry grew up between the villages of 
Norwich and Oxford, which are about equi-distant 
from the geographical center of the county, for the 
coveted prize, and as the verbal contest increased in 
interest the northern towns of the county were arrayed 
in advocacy of the claims of Norwich, against the 
southern towns, allied with Oxford, in opposing them. 
Oxford became a formidable competitor, and, for the 
purpose of inducing a decision in its favor, its citizens 





~ * Following is a list of the succeeding Circuit Courts held up to 1809: The 


third term was held in the school house at Hamilton June 30, 1800, Morgan 
Lewis presiding; the fourth, June 29, 1801, Judge John Lansing, Jr., pre- 
siding; the 7/#/, in June, 1802, Judge Kent presiding; the sth, at Oxford, 
June 29, 1803, Smith Thompson, Esq., presiding; the seventh, at Oxford, 
May 29, 1804, Ambrose Spencer, Esq., presiding; the edgA¢h, at Hamilton, 
in May, 1805, Daniel D. Tompkins, Esq., presiding; the #é#/h, at Hamil- 
ton, in May, 1806, Brockholst Livingston, Esq., presiding; the ¢emt’, at Ox- 
ford, in May, 1807, Daniel D. Tompkins, Esq., presiding; the eleventh, at 
North Norwich, May 30, 1808, Judge Joseph C. Yates presiding ; the feved/th, 
at the meeting-house in North Norwich, June 8, 1809, Smith Thompson pre- 
siding. 

+ An act was passed by the Legislature in April, 1804, authorizing the 
Council of Appointment to select Commissioners to locate a site for a county 
seat, but no action was taken in the matter. 
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freely offered to erect the necessary buildings at their 
private expense. The Legislature was besieged by 
lobby delegations from the several towns representing 
and urging the rival claims and interests of the two 
factions. But notwithstanding the strenuous exer- 
tions of the “Oxonians” and their allies the decision 
of the Legislature was adverse to their wishes, for 
March 24, 1837, an act was passed by that body 
authorizing the erection of a new court house at 
Norwich. When the protracted controversy was thus 
ended, elaborate preparations were made to appro- 
priately celebrate the event, and the welcome extended 
to the successful lobbyists on their return home par- 
took of the nature of an imposing ovation. 

The act authorized the levying of a tax on the tax- 
able property of the county for the building of the 
new court house, to the amount of seven thousand 
dollars, not more than four hundred dollars of which 
was to be levied in any one year. The County 
Treasurer, on presentation of his bond officially 
executed to the Comptroller, was authorized to draw 
the entire amount, at six per cent. interest, from the 
school fund, if he should deem it expedient so to do. 
His bond was to become due in five years from its 
date. The bond was accordingly executed and the 
money drawn. The Legislature appointed William 
Randall, of Norwich, and William Knowlton, of Smith- 
ville, to superintend the construction of the new 
building ; subsequently David Griffing and Alfred 
Purdy, both of Norwich, were substituted in their 
place. The law authorized the sale of the old court 
house, and the application of the proceeds to the 
erection of the new one. The plan of the new build- 
ing was on an expensive scale, and its cost exceeded 
the amount originally allowed by nine thousand 
dollars. It is a plain, but sightly and imposing 
structure, built in the Grecian style of architecture, 
with a portico borne by four massive Corinthian 
columns. The material is stone, obtained from a 
quarry about four miles south-west of Oxford Village, 
which was purchased by the county while the court 
house was under construction. Clark says of it in 
1850, “the edifice itself is elegant ! perhaps the most 
elegant of any structure of the kind in the State;” 
but, he says, the court room, which occupies the entire 
upper story, “is not constructed in harmony with the 
principles of acoustics.” He adds elsewhere that, 
perhaps, it ‘‘is not more objectionable on this account 
than large rooms generally.” The lower floor is 
partitioned off into rooms, on either side of a central 
spacious hall, which are occupied for various county 
purposes. 

The first court held in Norwich was the Court of 
Common Pleas, which met in the newly-completed 
court house in June, 1809. The first Circuit Court 





held in Norwich was opened in the court house in 
June, 18x0, and was presided over by Smith Thomp- 
son, Esq. 

In 1812 occurred the most remarkable trial which, 
perhaps, has ever taken place in Chenango County, 
remarkable alike for the character of the accused and 
the eminent ability of the counsel employed in the 
case. General David Thomas, of Salem, Washington 
County, then State Treasurer, was indicted for ‘an 
alleged attempt to bribe a State Senator from this 
county. ‘Thomas Addis Emmet, who was then Attor- 
ney-General, appeared as prosecuting attorney, This 
trial, says his biographer,* fully developed his great 
intellectual powers,t which, coupled. with his adven- 
tures and misfortunes, and the still greater calamity 
that befel his brother, sufficed to awaken a deep and 
general interest in him, and attract a large audience 
to witness the proceedings. The opposing counsel 
were Mr. Foote, of Albany, and thie eminent Elisha 
Williams, of Hudson, of whom Major Noah says :— 
“Tn addition to a fine commanding figure, a pleasant 
face, and a clear-toned silver voice, he was distinguish- 
ed by great forensic abilities, and was nearly omnipo- 
tent before a jury.” The distinguished Wm. P. Van 
Ness presided as judge of the Oyer. and Terminer. 
The jury were, Asa Sheldon, Benjamin Edmonds, 
Oliver Richmond, Jr., Marcena Allen, Nathan Phillips, 
John Simmons, Smith Bradley, Herry Manwarring, 
David Foultor, Roswell Darrow, Ezekiel Peck and 
Miles Curtis. The trial occupied about fifty hours 
and resulted favorably to the accused. It created 
great interest in this county and in the State gen- 
erally. 

The jail limits of Chenango County were estab- 
lished at Sherburne Four Corners, by the Court of 
Common Pleas, in July, 1796. In 1802, they were 
transferred to Oxford, and in October, 1805, to Nor- 
wich, where they have since remained. The early jail 
limits were restricted by law to three acres, and those 
in Norwich were surveyed by Judge Caspar M. Rouse. 








*Dr. R. R. Madden, who further says that Mr. Foote, in his argument 
before the jury, stated that ‘‘Mr. Emmet’s promotion to the office of Attorney- 
General was the reward of party efforts, and that in conducting this prosecu- 
tion, he was doing homage for that office ;’ to which Mr. Emmet sarcastically 
replied, ‘It is false and he knows it. The office which I have the honor to 
hold, is the reward of useful days and sleepless nights, devoted to the acquisi- 
tion and exercise of my profession, and of a life of unspotted integrity, 
claims and qualifications which that gentleman can never put forth for any 
office humble or exalted.”* 


t Elisha Williams, in his concluding remarks to the jury on another trial, 
says Major Noah thus testified to the ability of Mr. Emmet :— 

“ Gentlemen, I cannot conclude without cautioning you against the power- 
ful reasoning and eloquence of my learned friend. 1 know that he will make 
a powerful appeal to you against my clients. He will attack your passions 
and steal your hearts; he will knock at the door of your understanding and 
gain an entrance. Howmany men have suffered by his powers, how many his 
eloquence has sent to your prisons, God only knows. I hope they were 
guilty. I have met him on trials, and know his talents. He destroys my 
arguments, he carries away my juries, and he convicts my clients. Let me 
caution you against the irresistible force of his eloquence.’’ Extract from 
the Vew Vork Sunday Times in Clark's History of Chenango County, 
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They were enlarged in 181g to the size of the cor- 
poration of Norwich village. The old jail was built 
within the Court-House, as was also the jailor’s resi- 
dence, and like it was built of wood ; but it was very 
insecure, and “desperate felons often effected a gen- 
eral jail delivery,” says Clark, without awaiting the 
vicissitudes of a regular trial agreeably to the tedious 
forms of criminal procedure.” ‘‘ Fire,” he says, “‘art- 
fully applied, generally secured an escape. Some- 
times the flames would rage beyond control; endan- 
gering the lives of the incendiaries and jeopardizing 
the edifice itself.” To afford greater security, the 
Legislature, in 1830, authorized the Supervisors to 
levy and collect by tax two thousand dollars for the 
construction of a stone building for the custody of 
prisoners. The present stone jail which is contiguous 
to and to the north of the Court-House is the fruit of 
this action, and was erected soon after the passage of 
the act. Charles York, Henry Snow and Thompson 
Meade were appointed commissioners to plan, con- 
tract for and superintend its construction. 

In April, 1814, the Legislature authorized a tax of 
eight hundred dollars, one-half payable in one year 
and the other half in two, for the erection of a new 


fire-proof building for the County Clerk’s office, which | 


was built in 1815, on a plot of ground donated for 
the purpose by Peter B. Garnsey, This plot forms a 
part of the site of the Congregational church in Nor- 
wich village, and when the Clerk’s office was removed, 
reverted back to the Garnsey family, The building 
then erected was constructed of brick. The doors 
and windows were protected with sheet iron, and a 
composition of ashes and salt was spread upon the 
upper ceiling, but the roof was covered with shingles. 
After a few years it proved too small to accommodate 
the business transacted in it, and in 1850 its removal 
was authorized, but was not effected until 1852, when 
it gave place to the present fire-proof brick building, 
which stands nearly opposite the former one, on the 
north side of the west village green, on which it fronts. 
It is contiguous to the Court-House and Jail, which 
also front on the west village green, on the west 
margin of which they stand, facing the east, while 
the Clerk’s office faces the south. 

The county poor-house is situated on a farm of 
about seventy-five acres in the town of Preston, six 
miles west of Norwich and six miles north of Oxford. 
The buildings, which are of wood, are three stories 
high above the basement, and are pleasantly situated 
on a fine eminence, facing the west. They consist of 
a central part, forty by eighty feet, and two wings ex- 
tending to the north and south, each thirty by forty 
feet. They were erected in 1862, afford accommoda- 
tions for one hundred and twenty-five inmates, and 
admit of a partial classification of the aged, infirm, 








idiotic, feeble-minded and children. It is abundantly 
supplied with water, and has good arrangements for 


bathing. The buildings are maintained in good re- 
pair. ‘The old building which gave place to the pres- 


ent one was formerly used, a part of it for a barn, to 
which use a portion of it is now applied. ‘The re- 
maining portion forms a part of the insane asylum, 
which is contiguous to the poor-house, and has been 
thrice enlarged. The last and principal enlargement 
of several feet to the south end, was made in 1878, at 
which time also it was raised one-story, so that it is 
now three stories high. ‘The sexes are kept separate, 
except in the necessity of labor. A portion of the 
dependent children of the county have been for the 
last nine years sent to the Susquehanna Valley Home 
in Binghamton, Since the recent establishment of 
St. Mary’s Home, a Catholic institution in that city, 
the Catholic children have been sent there. 

The farm, which is devoted to dairying, is under 
good cultivation, and is tilled by the paupers and in- 
sane. The stock upon it consists of twenty-three 
cows, nine calves, five horses, a yoke of oxen and 
five yearlings, besides hogs, pigs and fowl. All the 
milk is consumed in the support of the paupers, who 
are allowed a meal of milk once a day, What is not 
thus consumed is manufactured into butter and used 
in the house. 

The present (August, 1879,) number of members 
is eighty, a little more than half of whom are males. 
Only four of the males are under forty, while one is 
in his hundreth year. Most of the inmates are old 
and decrepit, and generally unable to perform manual 
labor. ‘The majority possess less than the average 
intellect, and lack the power of self-support. Mental, 
moral and physical weakness are the chief causes of 
pauperism, and this, indeed, is true as a general 
hypothesis. A few have become paupers from in- 
temperance, but that is not the chief cause ; indeed it 
is nearly certain that the conditions which induce pau- 
perism are also fruitful causes of intemperance. The 
younger paupers are mostly very deficient in intellect, 
and nearly all belong to the lower classes of society.* 


*We quote from the 7wel/th Annual Report of the State Board of 
Charities for 1878 :— 


‘* The investigations of this Board show that in all the poor-houses and 
alms-houses throughout the State, are congregated large numbers of persans 
of both sexes, not endowed with sufficient mental power to protect themselves 
against the rapacity and vice they must encounter in the outside world.” 


Again from the Report of M. B. Anderson, Commissioner of the Seventh 
Judicial District, dated Rochester, December 12, 1878, and published in the 
work just quoted. He says:— 


“The inmates of our alms-houses are generally weak in body and mind. 
The general average of vitality is, in the majority of cases, congenitally low, 
and this naturally Tae average has been reduced almost universally below its 
normal condition by crowded dwellings, insufficient clothing, bad air, want of 
cleanliness, and food deficient in quantity and bad in quality. 

‘* This depressed condition of mind and body is quite generally accom- 

anied by a morbid desire for stimulants, and a tendency toward the more 

legrading forms of licentiousness. When these causes reach a certain 
degree of activity, the feeble capacity for self-support which such persons 
naturally posssess is neutralized, and they are thrown on their relatives or the 
State for maintenance. All investigation goes to show that the number of in- 
telligent, moral and respectable persons who, by wounds, sickness or old age, 
are obliged to resort to the alms-house, is exceedingly small. They are, in 
fact, so tew in number that we shall throw them out of consideration in the 
discussion before us.’”” 
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The keepers of the poor-hcuse have been Rufus 
Graves, eight or nine years; William W. Brown, 
formerly sheriff of this county, nine years; George 
Buell, fifteen months ; and Nehemiah Leach, who has 
had charge of the institution since April 1, 1875. 

We copy from the Report of the Superintendents of 
the Poor, for the year ending November 1, 1878, the 
following statistics regarding this institution :— 


INVENTORY. 


REAL ESTATE, 


County Poor House Farm. .$13,000 00 
Wood lot in Plymouth.... 500 00—$13,500 00 


PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


Live Stock on Farm...... 1,609 50 

Farm Products........... 1,223 25— 2,832 75 

Farming Tools........... 504 00 

Household Furniture... ... 630 80 

Household Furniture, In- 
sane Department....... 321 50— 1,456 30 

Whole Number of Paupers Supported......... 196 
Y * 2 - COUR 6c 04.550 38 
43 se Ly $ Transient.......... 59 
+ * % bs ERB WEN a 510s 4 tease wa 99 

COUNTY POOR HOUSE EXPENSES. 
Poor House Supplies...... $5,488 97 
IPECANES «oC Sitar S.c0e oe 1,195 11 


Keeper’s salary and help not 
paid in Supply Bills, to 





Aepril tS By Qa. Oates aris 1,504 00 
Transportation of town pau- 
POTS. 5 es ieee vo ss as 51 55 d 
Transportation of County 
PRUNES). <6 Shige's ses 12 30 
Burial Expenses, Town..... 54 00 
* ‘a County... 45 00 
Physicians’ Bills, “ .... 74 85 
= © Towa... 65 75— 8,551 53 
Temporary Relief Outside of 
Poot Housein sgl. 3,842 65 
SVG, MM Sess atelerp Ato trove cot $12,394 18 


The following statement shows the number of paupers 
from each town, the length of time they were sup- 
ported, and the cost of their support :— 


No. Weeks. Days. Amount. 
TS ee 4 93 3 $98 20 
Afton and Bainbridge...... % t1¢ oO 79 92 
Bainbridge ............... 4 186 o 151 94 
WOlMATINMEL SG SF Ses eoin a hs ch “2 FO4 0 81 66 
Coventry.....2.. eek ke fate. 5 4821 Oo 38 24 
ASRCONE Pick Fock sees to 365 6 312 34 
GON, asl ace wr stiehase3.s 5 a Seng 3 208-K¢ 
(Germano rteas orc s2.4 os 2 104 0 81r or 
Lintilebr Cie ot sss 55. a FH. (6 76 11 
MGCDOROUBR foi. te i cee es & g2491@ =<b80'56 
Norwich,....... Mei eaten a ee II 430 © 352 96 
North Norwich............ 3 73 35 
I OTA. oi oe ance orcs 5 §. tao) 5° “er3 64 
ee ae 15 677 6 569 42 








4 No. Weeks. Days. Amount, 
Oweue....-5 oven de ae oa Ze Wes ae 49 43 
Pharegha 232 ).ca tne te ee we 5 208 4 2177 05 
Pyteher sci oes Js dapete Stace tie 1 SOA 52 25 
IP NCGUON »-, (2 situ ctele/eg\ sate hare i 32. 0 44 36 
Plymouth... 2.02 Fsc% 3 S9e hes 7 336. 5 269.97 
SBerprtnes n5 2s oaks bes 3 I5t o Tr 38 
WUvPNALy. orbs (ar Gases 6 294 6 266 21 
Sraithyille:. 5 v5 ++ sate ee Oe eo tuo 38 12 


We extract the following additional statistics from 
the Twelfth Annual Report of the State Board of 
Charities for the year ending November 30, 1878:— 


The number in the house Dec. 1, 1877, was. .110 
y *« received during the year was... 52 
born in the poor house was.... 1 


— 163 
mt to” Mischarien Was cs ones ste a 26 
¢ tt “Gied! Was... Se eae eee 18 
Re —s 
nig “remaining Noy. 30, 1878, was. . 119 
as 8. of qhales-Wasin . 34-0 eeng eed 58 
4 Gf feraalG was Foye ints bots 61 
— 119 
= “supported: waS..s..-d.s.sae. 163 
se “temporarily relieved was...... 59 
—— 222 
be *¢ oF ThsaNne: WARE date. <t-95) be 35 
re 4 GE AGIOtS WEB sis 62a k las acs ot 5 
ve “of epileptics was; . 606.085. 5 
<) SOF DiS WRE HA) Sou.) helene onary 2 
iS «  efcolsidrenwwasi, o...bas sede 4 
4 “of native born was............ 132 
* “of foreign born was........... 31 
—— 163 
The value of labor of paupers was......... $500 


CHENANGO COUNTY CIVIL LIST. 


Chenango county holds an important position in 
the civil list, having furnished a member of the Coun- 
cil of Appointment, John Noyes, of Norwich, who was 
appointed for the Middle District, February 2, 1817; 
a Lieutenant-Governor, John Tracy, of Oxford, who 
was elected November 5, 1832;* two Inspectors of 
State Prisons, Thomas Miller, appointed March 15, 
1824, and again March 11, 1826, and William New- 
ton, appointed April 8, 1840; a member of the Com- 
mission for the revision of the Constitution of New 
York in 1872, John F. Hubbard, Jr.; a State Treas- 
urer, Alvah Hunt, of Greene, elected November 2, 
1847; a Canal Commissioner, Samuel H. Barnes, - 
elected November 6, 1860; a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, David L. Follett, of Norwich, elected Novem- 
ber 8, 1874, an office he still holds; and a Diplomatic 

* Daniel S: Dickinson, though aet'a native of Chenango county; nor aequir- 
ing public distinction here, spent his youth and early manhood in the town of 
Guilford, and there laid the foundation for his future greatness. He was 
elected Lieutenant-Governor, while residing at Binghamton, November 6, 
1842; was appointed United States Senator by the Governor, November 30, 
1844, and re-appointed by the Legislature, February 4, 1845; and was ap- 
pointed United States Attorney for the Southern District of New York, April 
10, 1865, 

+ Died at Norwich, November 13, 1860, 
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Officer, Anson Burlingame, who, though little of his 
life was spent here, was a native of New Berlin, and 
after serving in the Massachusetts Senate and repre- 
senting that State in Congress, was appointed by Pres- 
ident Lincoln in 1861, Minister to Austria, and sub- 
sequently to China, which latter position he resigned 
in 1867, to accept a diplomatic appointment from 
China to the European Powers and the United States. 


Circuit JUDGES. 


Cireuit courts were provided for by the Constitu- 
tion of 1821, and on the 17th of April, 1823, the State 
was divided into eight circuits, corresponding with the 
eight Senate districts. The County Clerks were 
clerks of this court. The court was abolished by the 
constitution of 1846. Robert Monell, of Greene, was 
the only resident of Chenango county who held that 
office. He was appointed February 1, 1831, suc- 
ceeding Samuel Nelson, of Cooperstown, who was the 
first appointed to that office. Mr. Monell was suc- 
ceeded January 13, 1846, by Hiram Gray, of Elmira, 
who held it until the office was abolished.* 


SURROGATES. 


Previous to 1821, Surrogates were designated by the 
Council of Appointment; from 1821 to 1846, by the 
Governor and Senate; and since the latter date the 
office has been elective. Chenango county furnished 
the first Surrogate of Tioga courty, in the person of 
John L. Mersereau, of Guilford, who was appointed 
February 17, 1791, and held the office till the forma- 
tion of Chenango county, when (March 22, 1798,) he 
was appointed to the same office for that county. His 
successors have been, James Birdsall, appointed March 
25, 1811; David Buttolph, March 16, 1813 ; John 
Tracy, March 6, 1815 ; Nathan Chamberlin, July 8, 
1819; John Randall, June 7, 1820; John Tracy, 
March 7, 1821; Smith M. Purdy, January 11, 1833; 
Samuel McKoon, December 1, 1837; Roswell Jud- 
son, January 20, 1843, holding the office till it was 
abolished by the constitution of 1846, which devolved 
its duties on County Judges, except in counties haying 
a population exceeding 40,000. 


First AND County JUDGES. 


The Court of Common Pleas was continued from 
the Colonial Period. For most of the time under the 
First Constitution the number of Judges and Assis- 
tant Justices in the various counties differed, reaching, 


in some counties, as many as twelve of each, March | 


27, 1818, the office of Assistant Justice was abolished, 
and the number of Judges limited to five, including 


* Chenango county was in the Sixth District, which also included Broome, 
Cort'and, Delaware, Otsego, Tioga and Tompkins counties, until April 18, 
1826, when Steuben was annexed and Delaware transferred. March 29, 
1836, Chemung was added, and May 23, of that year, Allegany, Cattaraugus, 
Livingston and Steuben were annexed and Otsego and Cortland transferred. 








the First Judge. The Judges were appointed by the 
Governor and Senate for a period of five years. The 
Constitution of 1846 provided for the election of a 
County Judge for each county, except the city and 
county of New York, and the new Judiciary article 
extended the tenure of office from four to six years, 
upon the election of the successors of the present in- 
cumbents. : 

The First Judges of Chenango county were Isaac 
Foote, appointed October 30, 1800; Joel Thompson, 
June 8, 1807; Obadiah German, March 16, 1814; 
James Clapp, March 27, 1819; Uri Tracy, July 8, 
1819; John Tracy, February 6, 1823; Smith M. 
Purdy, January 11, 1833; Levi Bigelow, February 13, 
1838; Roswell Judson, February 13, 1843. The 
County Judges have been, Smith M. Purdy, elected 
in June, 1847; Roswell Judson, in 1851; Dwight H. 
Clark, in 1855; Horace G. Prindle, in 1863 ;* and 
William F. Jenks, in 1877, the latter four in Novem- 
ber. 

District ATTORNEYS. 


The original appellation of this office, which was 
created February 12, 1796, was that of Assistant 
Attorney-General, who was appointed by the Goyer- 
nor and Council. The office of District-Attorney 
was created April 4, 1801. At first the State was 
divided into seven districts, Chenango: county belong- 
ing to the sixth,t until March 29, 1809, when it was 
transferred to the ninth,t In April, 1818, each 
county was constituted a separate district. The 
office was made elective by the Constitution of 1846. 

Thomas R. Gold, of Oneida, was the first and only 
Assistant Attorney-General for Chenango county. 
He was appointed February 26, 1797, while it was 
yet a part of Herkimer county. He represented the 
seventh district, which then embraced Herkimer and 
Otsego counties. He was succeeded by Nathan 
Williams, of Oneida county, August 20, 1801; Na- 
thaniel King, Daniel Kellogg and Joseph L. Richard- 
son, up to the time the act of 1818 took effect ; but 
Nathaniel King was the only one who was from Che- 
nango county, and the first after it was united with 
the ninth district. The District-Attorneys subsequent 
to 1818 were :—Simon G. Throop, appointed June 
11, 1818; Lot Clark, April 11, 1822; John C. Clark, 
in October, 1823; Robert Monell, 1827?;$ Lot 
Clark, 1828? ; John Clapp, 1836?; George M. Smith, 
1841 ?; Robert O. Reynolds, 1843?; George M. 
Smith, ; James M. Banks, elected in June, 








* Re-elected. ; 

+The sixth district embraced also Herkimer, Lewis, Oneida, Otsego, 
Madison from 1806, and Jefferson from 1805 to 1808. 

+ The ninth district embraced also Cayuga, Madison, Onondaga, and Cort- 
land till 1837. 

§ The dates followed by ? are obtained from unofficial data and may be in- 
correct. 4 
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1847 ; Dwight H. Clarke,* in 1850 ; Isaac S. Newton, 


1853; Elizur H. Prindle, 1859; Solomon Bundy, 
1862; Calvin L. Tefft, 1865; Robert A. Stanton, 
1868 ; Calvin L. Tefft, 1871. David H. Knapp, 
1874; John W, Church, 1877. 


CouNnTY CLERKS. 


County Clerks, in addition to keeping the county 
records, were required by the act of February 12, 
1796, to act as clerk of the Inferior Court of Common 
Pleas, and of the Oyer and Terminer. At present 
they are clerks of the Supreme Court in their respect- 
ive counties, and their seals are declared to be the 
seals of the court. Their term of office, like that 
- under the Second Constitution, is three years. 

When Chenango County was first formed the rec- 
ords were kept at Cazenovia, and Samuel Sidney 
Breese, of that village, was appointed the Clerk of 
Chenango County March 19, 1798. He has been 
succeeded in that office by Uri Tracy, appointed Au- 
gust 13, 1801; David G. Bright, February 13, 1815; 
Perez Randall, March 6, 1819; Nathan Chamberlin, 
June 7, 1820; William Mason, November 10, 1820; 
Perez Randall, February 13, 1821; Jarvis K. Pike, 
November, 1839; Perez Randall, November, 1834 ; 
Cyrus Wheeler,f March 29, 1839; Albert Purdy, No- 
vember, 1839; John Latham, November, 1842; Burr 
B. Andrews, November, 1845; Nelson Pellet,t elected 
in 1848; Horace S. Reed, 1851; Thomas Milner, 
1854; James G. Thompson, 1857; Andrew Shepard- 
son,§ 1872. 

SHERIFFS. 


Under the First Constitution (1777-1821) Sheriffs 
were appointed annually by the Council of Appoint- 
ment, and no person could hold the office for more 
than four successive years. The Sheriff could not 
hold any other office, and must be a freeholder in the 
county to which he was appointed. Under the Sec- 
ond Constitution (1821 to 1846) Sheriffs were elected 
for a term of three years, but were ineligible to elec- 
tion the next succeeding term. These provisions are 
operative at the present time. 

“The Sheriff,” says Mr. Clark, “was once an officer 
held in great respect by the citizens of this county.’ 
He arranged all the ceremonials of the court. He 
formally announced to the Judges the particular hour 
the court-room was in order for their reception. He 
was also equipped with side arms, and kept his sword 
of office unsheathed on the desk in front of his seat. 
He, with his deputies in charge, formally inducted the 
Judges from their lodgings to the court-room; the 
jurors closing the procession. He opened the court 





* Dwight H. Clarke and those who succeed him were elected in November. 

+ Appointed on the death of Perez Randall, March 29, 1838. Randall’s 
tombstone states that he was for twenty years Clerk of Chenango County 

¢ Nelson Pellet and those who succeeded him were elected in November. 

§ Re-elected each subsequent term. 





by solemn proclamation. In every respect the office 


| of Sheriff was once of more import in the public esti- 
| mation than now.” * 


The first Sheriff of Chenango County was Un 
Tracy, of Oxford, who was appointed March 22, 1798, 
His successors have been as follows:—Nathaniel 
Locke, appointed August 12, 1801; Anson Cary, 
March 1, 1805 ; William Monroe, March 23, 1809; 
Isaac Foote, Jr., April 5, 1810; William Monroe, 
February 8, 1811; Isaac Foote, Jr., February 26, 
1813 ; Samuel Campbell, March 6, 1815 ; William 
Monroe, March 6, 1819; Thomas Mead, February 
12, 1821; Thomas Mead, elected in 1822;f Samuel 
A, Smith, 1825; Augustus C. Welch, 1828; Amos 
A, Franklin, 1831; Jabez Robinson, 1834; William 
Hatch, 1837; Enos S. Halbert, 1840; Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, 1843 ; William Church, 1846; Levi H. 
Case, 1849; Romeo Warren, 1852; William H. 
Amsbry, 1855; Peter B. Rathbone, 1858; Edward 
Childs, 1861; Daniel A. Carpenter, 1864; John E. 
Matthewson, 1867 ; Uriah Rorapaugh, 1870 ; William 
M. Brown, 1873; Silas R. Hill, 1876. 


SPECIAL JUDGES. 


This office was authorized by the Constitution of 
1846, and its incumbent is required to perform the 
duties of County Judge, in case of his inability to act, 
or of a vacancy, and to exercise such other powers in 
special cases as may be required by law. The office 
was created in Chenango County on application of 
the Board of Supervisors, by an act passed July rr, 
1851; which makes the term four years. It has been 
filled by the following named persons:—William N. 
Mason, elected in 1855; Hamilton Phelps, in 1860; 
Alfred Nichols, 1863 ; Ransom McDonald,{ April 4, 
1864; William H. Hyde, 1864; Oscar H. Curtis, 
1868 ; Charles B. Sumner, 1872; Stephen Holden, 
1876.8 * 

County TREASURERS. 


County Treasurers are elected under the Constitu- 
tion of 1846, for a term of three years. They were 
formerly appointed by the Boards of Supervisors in 
the several counties. Thomas Miller was the first 
person elected to the office in Chenango County, in 
1848. He has been succeeded by Charles W. Olen- 
dorf, James G. Thompson, George C. Rice, Nathan 
P. Wheeler, Samuel R. Per Lee, Nathan P. Wheeler, 
John R. VanWagenen, Martin McLean, and at regu- 
lar intervals of three years, except that Nathan P. 
Wheeler was elected twice in succession, in 1860 and 
1863. All were elected in November. 

* Clark's History of Chenango County, 
+ Thomas Mead and those who succeeded him were elected in November, 


$ Appointed vce Nichols deceased. wf 
§ All, except McDonald, were elected in November. 
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County SUPERINTENDENTS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


April 17, 1843, the Boards of Supervisors were 
directed to appoint County Superintendents of Com- 
mon Schools; and R. K. Bourne, David R. Randall 
and Isaac B. Collins were accordingly so appointed in 
Chenango County. The office was abolished March 
13, 1847. 

SCHOOL .COMMISSIONERS. 


Prior to 1857, School Commissioners were appoint- 
ed by the Boards of Supervisors. 
was made elective; and the first election under that 
act was held in November, 1859. The office has 
been held in Chenango County by the following 
named persons :—Delos Luther, Calvin L. King, Or- 
ville Benedict, Boliver Bisbee, Matthew B. Ludding- 
ton and Andrew G. Freeman in the first district ; and 


R. McDonald, John R. Wheeler, Edgar Garrett, | 


Henry G. Green, Samuel S. Stafford and David G. 
Barber in the second district. Andrew Y. Freeman, 
of Sherburne, and David G. Barber, of Oxford, are 
the present incumbents. 


STaTE SENATORS. 


Under the First Constitution, and while a part of 
Herkimer and Tioga counties, Chenango county was 
in the Western Senatorial District, which originally 
embraced Albany and Tryon Counties, and subse- 
quently other western counties, as they were formed 
from these; but Chenango furnished no State Sena- 
tors previous to its organization as a separate county, 
at which time it belonged to the Middle District, 
which then, (under the act of March 4, 1796,) in- 
cluded the Counties of Columbia, Dutchess, Orange, 
Ulster and Delaware, and subsequently, on their erec- 
tion, Greene and Sullivan. The latter district was 
entitled to twelve Senators until 1808, and to seven 
from 1808 to 1815. April 17,.18t5, Albany, Che- 
nango, Columbia, Delaware, Greene, Orange, Otsego, 
Schoharie, Sullivan and Ulster were entitled to nine 
Senators. 

Under the Second Constitution Chenango county 
was in the Sixth Senatorial District, which also in- 
cluded Broome, Cortland, Delaware, Otsego, Tioga 
and Tompkins till April 18, 1826, when Steuben was 
annexed and Delaware transferred; March 29, 1836, 
Chemung was added, and May 23d of the same year, 
Allegany, Cattaraugus, Livingston and Steuben were 
annexed and Otsego and Cortland transferred. Che- 
nango and Otsego counties formed the Eighteenth 
Senatorial District, under the Third Constitution; 
Chenango, Cortland and Madison, the Twenty-third, 
under the act of April 13, 1857; and Chenango, Dela- 
ware and Schoharie the Twenty-third, under the act 
of April 25, 1866, which is still in force. There are 





In 1856 the office | 
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thirty-two districts and as many Senators, who are 
elected each odd year. 

Isaac Foote, of Sherburne, (now Smyrna,) was the 
first State Senator from this county. He served in 
1802, '3, 4, '5. He has been succeeded by Nathaniel 
Locke, of Oxford, who served in 1806, ’7, ’8, ’9; Cas- 
par M. Rouse, 1812,'13, ’14,'15 ; John Noyes, of Nor- 
wich, 1817, '18, "19, '20; Tilly Lynde, of Sherburne, 
1821, ’2, '3,’4,'5 ; John F. Hubbard, of Norwich, 1829 
to 1836; Alvah Hunt, of Greene, 1839 to 1842; 
Clark Burnham, of Sherburne, 1844, ’5,’6,’7; John 
Noyes, of Norwich, 1850, "1; Henry A. Clark, of 
Bainbridge, 1862, ’3; Frederick Juliand, of Greene, 
1864, ’5 ; John F. Hubbard, Jr., of Norwich, 1868, ’9, 
’70; James G. Thompson, of Norwich, 1874, ’5. 


MEMBERS OF ASSEMBLY. 


The variation of Chenango’s representation in the 
Assembly has corresponded with that of the ratio of 
her population to that of the State, the extremes be- 
ing one and four. When formed she had two mem- 
bers; under the apportionment of March 31, 1802, 
four; after the erection of Madison County, in 1806, 
two; under the apportionments of April 1, 1808, 
April 1, 1815, April 12, 1822, April 18, 1826, and 
May 23, 1836, three ; under those of March 8, 1846, 
and April 13, 1857, two; and under that of April 16, 
1866, one, the present number, who is elected an- 
nually. 

The first Assemblyman from the territory originally 
embraced in Chenango county was Jedediah Sanger, 
of Sangersfield, (now in Oneida county,) who repre- 
sented Herkimer county in 1794, and Herkimer and 
Onondaga in 1795. He was the only one from the 
county previous to its organization, except Isaac Foote, 
who represented Herkimer county in 1798, and Ben- 
jamin Hovey, who represented Tioga county the same 
year. 

Those who have represented Chenango county 
proper are:—Obadiah German and Nathaniel King 
in 1798-9; Peter B. Garnsey and Nathaniel King, 
1800; Jonathan Forman and James Glover, 1800-15 ; 
Nathaniel King and Joshua Mersereau Jr., 1802; 
James Green, Stephen Hoxie, Joel Thompson and 
Uni Tracy, 1803; Obadiah German, Stephen Hoxie, 
James Moore and and Joel Thompson, 1804; Peter 
Betts, Obadiah German, Samuel Payne and Luther 
Waterman, r804—5; Benjamin Jones, Jonathan Mor- 
gan, Samuel Payne and Sylvanus Smalley, 1806 ; 
Obadiah German and Joseph Simonds, 1807; Peter 
Betts and Obadiah German, 1808; Samuel Camp- 
bell, Obadiah German and Ebenezer Wakeley, 1808-9 ; 
Nathaniel Locke, John Noyes and Ebenezer Wakeley, 
1810; Peter Betts, Thompson Mead and Joseph Si- 
mons, 1811; Samuel Campbell, Silas Holmes and 
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Denison Randall, 1812; Nathaniel Medbury,* Eben- 
ezer Wakeley and Thornton Wasson, 1812-13; Jas. 
Houghtaling, John Noyes and Hascall Ransford, 1814; 
John Guthrie, Thompson Mead and Robert Monell, 
1814-15; Thomas Brown, William Monroe and 


Russel Waters, 1816; James Houghtaling, Samuel | 


A, Smith and Ebenezer Wakeley, 1816-17; Tilly 


Lynde, Perez Randall and Simon G. Throop, 
1818; Obadiah German, Thomas Humphrey 
and Ebenezer Wakeley, 1819; Samuel Camp- 


bell, Thomas Humphrey and Samuel A Smith, 1820; 
William Mason, Edmund G, PerLee and John Tracy, 
1820-1 and 1822; Silas Holmes, Austin Hyde and 
Stephen Stilwell, 1823 John F. Hubbard, John 
Latham and Daniel Root, 1824; Russel Case, Chas. 
Medberry and Robert Monell, 1825; John C. Clark,f 
Tilly Lynde, Robert Monell and John Tracy, 1826; 
James Birdsall, Joseph Juliand and Augustus C. 
Welch, 1827; Tilly Lynde, Henry Mitchell and 
Robert Monell, 1828; Russel Case, Abel Chandler 
and Amos A. Franklin, 1829; John Latham, Jarvis 
K. Pike and Charles Squires, 1830; Joseph Juliand, 
Jarvis K. Pike and Ira Wilcox, 1831; Noah Ely, 
Joseph Juliand and Edmund G. PerLee, 1832; Abel 
Chandler, Austin Hyde and William M. Patterson, 
1833; Joseph P. Chamberlain, Milo Hunt and Wells 
Wait, 1834; Hendrick Crain, Henry Crary and 
Woodward Warren, 1835 ; William Knowlton, Nicho- 
las B. Mead and Squire Smith, 1836; John F. Hill, 
Squire Smith and Isaac Stokes, 1837 ; Henry Balcom, 
Demas Hubbard, Jr., and Justus Parce, 1838 ; Samuel 
Drew, Demas Hubbard, Jr., and Josiah G. Olney, 
1839; William Church, Demas Hubbard and Samuel 
Plumb, 1840; Calvin Cole, Eber Dimmick and Ben- 
son H. Wheeler, 1841 ; Clark Burnham, Richard W. 
Juliand and Adam Storing, 1842; Edward Cornell, 
Samuel Medbury and Danforth Wales, 1843; Rens- 
selaer W. Clark, Erastus Dickinson and Daniel 
Noyes, 1844; Joel Burdick, Solomon S. Hall and 
Charles B. Miller, 1845; Solomon Ensign, Jr., Wil- 
liam G, Sands and Hiram E. Storrs, 1846 ; Ransom 
Balcom and David McWhorter, 1847 ; Levi H. Case 
and Ezra P. Church, 1848; James Clark and Alonzo 
Johnson, 1849; Isaac L. F. Cushman and Rufus 
Chandler, 1850; Levi Harris and Laman Ingersoll, 
1851; Thompson White and Joseph P. Chamberlain, 
1852; William H. Amsbry and Luther Osgood, Jr., 
1853; Levi Harris and Rufus J. Baldwin, 1854; 
Daniel Palmer and Lewis Fairchild, 1855 ; Tompkins 
H. Matteson and Frederick Juliand, 1856; Ansel 
Berry and Wm. H. Hyde, 1857; Truxton G. Lamb 
and Wm. Kales, 1858; Grant B. Palmer and Judson 
L. Grant, 1859 ; Sam’l L. Beebe and Jos. Bush, 1860; 





* Died February 3, 1813. 
t Contested by Tilly Lynde, who succeeded him January 6, 1826, 





in its Congressional associations. 





Thos. Carter and Sam’l E. Lewis, 1861; David B. Parce 
and Francis B, Fisher, 1862; Elizur H. Prindle and 
Francis B. Fisher, 1863 ; George W. Sumner and Dyer 


| D. Bullock, 1864; George W. Sumner and Samuel 5. 


Stafford, 1865; George C. Rice and Romeo Warren, 
1866; Frederick Juliand, 1867 and ’68; Charles 
Pearsall, 1869; Samuel L. Brown, 1870; Andrew 
Shepardson, 1871 and ’72; Russell A. Young, 1873; 
Harris H. Beecher, 1874; Daniel M. Holmes, 1875; 
Isaac Plumb, 1876; J. Hudson Skillman, 1877; B. 
Gage Berry, 1878. 


MEMBERS OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


John W. Buckley* and Stephen Hoxie represented 
Chenango county in the first Constitutional Conven- 
tion, in 1801; Thomas Humphrey,f Jarvis K. Pike 
and Nathan Taylor, in the second, in 1821; Elisha B. 
Smith ¢ { and John Tracy, in the third, in 1846, of which 
John Tracy was President; and Elizur H, Prindle, in 
the fourth, in 1867. John F. Hubbard, Jr., was a 
member of the Constitutional Commission of 1872. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 


Chenango County has been represented in the 
Electoral College as follows: Joseph Simonds, 1808; 
Daniel Root, 1816; Thomas Blakeslee, 1828; Thomas 
Humphrey, 1832; Augustus C. Welch, 1836; Samuel 
Balcolm, 1840; William Mason, 1844; William S. 
Sayre, 1856. 


UNITED STaTEes SENATORS. 


Chenango County has furnished only one United 
States Senator, (except Daniel S. Dickinson,) Oba- 
diah German, who was appointed February 7, 1809. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS. 


Chenango County has undergone various changes 
At present it forms, 
in conjunction wiith Delaware and Otsego counties, 
the twenty-first Congressional District, under the ap- 
portionment of 1872. 

The following have been the Representatives in 
Congress from Chenango county: Uri Tracy, 1805-7, 
1809-13; Joel Thompson, 1813-15; James Birdsall, 
1815-17; Robert Monell, 1819-21; Samuel Camp- 
bell, 1821-23; John C. Cook, 1827-29; Robert Mo- 
nell, 1829-30; William Mason, 1835-37; John C. 
Clark, 1837-43; Smith M. Purdy, 1843-45; Henry 
Bennett, 1849-59; Demas Hubbard, Jr., 1865-67 ; 
Elizur H, Prindle, 1871-73 ; Solomon Bundy, 1877-79. 





* Contested by Anson Cary. 
+ Did not sign the Constitution. 
+ Vote not recorded. 
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CHAPTER XIV.* 


CaPITAL CRIMINAL CALENDAR OF CHENANGO COUNTY 
—TRIAL AND Conviction or Rurus Hitt—TRIa., 
CONVICTION AND EXECUTION OF GEORGE DENNI- 
SON—TRIAL AND CONVICTION OF ROBERT May- 
NARD—TRIAL AND ACQUITTAL OF RUSSELL Capy— 
Tria and AcguitTaL oF Dan FooTte—INpIctT- 
MENT AND DiIsCHARGE OF Horace R. BuRLISON— 
EXAMINATION AND DISCHARGE OF LAvINIA HIt- 
LIARD—TRIAL AND CONVICTION OF ROBERT Cor- 
BIN—TRIAL AND CONVICTION OF ALBERT HOLMES 
—TRIAL AND CONVICTION OF GEORGE H. RoGERS 
—EXAMINATION AND INSANITY OF JOHN P. Hatt— 
EXAMINATION AND INSANITY OF Ma'ttrHEW BRADY 
—TRIAL AND CONVICTION OF WILLIAM BRUSHELL— 
TRIAL, CONVICTION AND EXECUTION OF FELIX 
McCann, : 


HENANGO county has witnessed several capital 

trials, though only eight have resulted in convic- 

tion, and in only two has capital punishment been 
inflicted. : 

The earliest murder trial in the county on record is 
that of Rufus Hill, who was convicted of the murder 
of a child, by throwing upon it an armful of wood, 
and was sentenced to be hung on the last Friday in 
August, 1808; but the verdict was disaffirmed by the 
Governor, and the sentence was never executed. The 
defense put in the plea that the killing was accidental, 
and the prisoner affirmed before sentence was pro- 
nounced that he was “not guilty of willful murder.” 
The trial was held in the meeting-house at North 
Norwich, and commenced on Monday, May 30, 1808, 
before Hon. Joseph C. Yates, Justice. Mr. Talmadge 
was associated with District-Attorney Williams in the 
prosecution; Messrs. Gold and Platt were counsel for 
the prisoner. Sixteen witnesses were sworn, and the 
trial closed, and sentence pronounced on Friday, the 
fifth day. 

The next trial was that of George Dennison, Janu- 
ary 21, 1833. Dennison and his victim, Reuben 
Gregory, the latter the son of a respectable tavern 
keeper, on the road from Columbus to New Berlin, 
were, in 1832, residents of the former town and inti- 
mate friends. Dennison was a young man of dissi- 
pated habits, and on the day of the murder, Septem- 
ber 30, 1832, having visited the inn kept by Gregory's 
father and drank freely, was refused further supplies 
of liquor, when he left, feeling indignant and threaten- 
ing vengeance. The elder Gregory uniformly wore a 
slouch hat and was in the frequent habit of smoking. 





* The facts contained in this chapter are condensed trom an article pre- 
pared for the Chenango Telegraph, which the gentlemanly publisher kindly 
permits us to use. 





On the day in question the younger Gregory was suf- 
fering severely from toothache, and having resorted 
to various remedies without relief, was advised to try 
tobacco, which he did towards evening, seating him- 
self in a room which opened into the woodshed, with 
his father’s slouch hat drawn down over his eyes. 
Dennison, in the meantime, had been home and pro- 
cured his gun, which he loaded with shot, and started 
out for the purpose of ‘‘ peppering old Gregory’s legs.” 
Stealing along through the deepening twilight to the 
inn he saw young Gregory sitting in the accustomed 
seat of his father, and supposing him to be the latter, 
deliberately fired. The shot entered the heart of the 
unfortunate young man, who was only twenty-three 
years of age. Dennison was horrified the following 
morning on learning of his death. He was lodged in 
jail in Norwich, and brought to trial January 21, 1833, 
before Judge Monell. John Clapp was the prosecut- 
ing attorney, and Abial Cook, Henry Van DerLyn 
and S. S. Randall were counsel for the prisoner, The 
trial was held in the old Presbyterian Church, which 
occupied the site of the present Congregational 
Church, and continued two days. The jury returned 
a verdict of guilty after an absence of one and one- 
half hours; and the prisoner was sentenced on the 
23d. Every effort was made in his behalf, but Gov- 
ernor Marcy refused to interfere with the execution of 
the sentence, and Dennison was hung March 109, 
1833. The place of execution was at the foot of the 
hill, south-west of the Catholic church, and near where 
the track of the Auburn branch of the Midland rail- 
road now runs. The crowd which flocked to Nor- 
wich from all directions to witness the execution has 
never been equalled before or since- At 11:30 A, M. 
on the day of execution, Dennison, robed in white, 
was conveyed by Sheriff Franklin to the place of exe- 
cution in a sleigh drawn by two horses and containing 
his coffin, He exhibited great nerve throughout. On 
going out of the jail, he noticed that one of the 
strings of his shoe was untied, and placing his foot 
upon a chair, he tied it as unconcernedly as though 
going on a pleasure trip. He took his seat in the 
sleigh beside his coffin almost cheerfully, and having 
reached the gallows, sprang from the sleigh and firmly 
ascended the stairs. He sat with his feet resting up- 
on the fatal drop. On the right sat Deputy-Sheriff 
Brown, and on the left Deputy-Sheriff Perkins ; on an 
adjoining platform sat several clergymen. The “cere- 
monies” at the scaffold were opened with prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Sprague. ‘The prisoner then read a written 
address, warning all young men against the use of in- 
toxicating drinks. Addresses were then made by 
Revs. Swar, Bogue and Birdsall, during one of which 
the prisoner asked Deputy-Sheriff Brown for his 
tobacco box, took a chew, cooly put it into his mouth, 
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and with thanks and a smile handed the box back to 
its owner, At the conclusion of the addresses the 
Sheriff adjusted the rope; and as he did so Dennison 
remarked :—**I have worn a more graceful necktie 
than this before now.” ‘The Sheriff took leave of 
him by a shake of the hand and descended to the foot 
of the gallows. While the prisoner stood firmly upon 
the fatal drop, Rev. Mr. Bogue occupied three-fourths 
of an hour in prayer. At the conclusion of this 
lengthy appeal the drop fell, and Dennison died with- 
out a struggle, at the age of twenty-seven years, leav- 
ing a wife and two children. 





Robert Maynard, indicted for the murder of his 
wife, was tried at the September term of Oyer and 
Terminer in 1842, convicted of manslaughter in the 
second degree, and sentenced to seven years in Auburn 
State Prison. The trial took place before Robert 
Monell, Justice; and George M. Smith, who was 
District-Attorney, made one of the most eloquent 
pleas ever heard in the court house. ‘Tradition, the 
only source of information regarding this homicide, 
says Maynard pounded his wife to death with a sledge 
stick. 

At the term of the court commencing September 
13, 1847, Charles Mason, Justice presiding, Russell 
Cady, jointly indicted with his mother, Nancy Cady, 
was tried for the murder, as was alleged in the indict- 
ment, by kicks and blows inflicted by himself and 
mother, of George Manwarring, Jr., of Oxford, an 
uncle of Cady’s and brother of Cady’s mother. He 
was convicted and sentenced to be hung November 
23, 1847; but a stay of proceedings was obtained 
and a new irial granted, on which he was acquitted, 
Owing to the result of the second trial Mrs. Cady was 
not tried. 

At the same term of court, and following the trial 
of Cady, Dan Foote, a physician, was tried on an in- 
dictment for assaulting, beating, kicking and killing 
his wife, Sarah Foote, whom he is also said to have 
poisoned by compelling her to drink blue dye, as, 
when found, her mouth was discolored by the dye. 
He was convicted of manslaughter in the first degree, 
and sentenced on the same day with Cady, October 2, 
1847, to State Prison for life. He also was acquitted 
on a second trial, which was delayed till nearly all the 
witnesses were dead. The deed was committed in 
New Berlin. 

On the night of Monday, June 25, 1860, John S. 
White, Orlando Utter and Samuel Robinson, having 
previously blackened their faces and otherwise dis- 
guised themselves, went to the residence of Horace 
R. Burlison, about a mile east of Oxford, with the in- 
tention of razing it to the ground. White, using a 





bar and Robinson an ax, commenced tearing off the 
roof, while Utter held a lantern, ‘While they were | 
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thus engaged, Burlison shot Robinson, killing him in- 
stantly. His intention was to shoot White, but owing 
to the darkness and disguises, killed Robinson. The 
coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of murder; but 
the grand jury failed to indict him and he was dis- 
charged. 

Lavinia Hilliard, alias Leach, confessed to the ac- 
cidental shooting on the morning of July 6, 1864, of 
George W. Harkins, a member of a detachment of 
the invalid corps which was then stationed at Nor- 
wich as a Provost Marshal’s guard, and occupied the 
store-house on Mechanic street for barracks. She 
was a noted cyprian and had spent the night at the 
barracks. Being engaged in conversation with Has- 
kins on the subject of revolvers, she alleged she 
laughingly pointed towards him one she had taken 
from a comrade’s pocket. which was accidentally dis- 
charged and inflicted a wound in Haskin’s forehead 
from the effects of which he died the same day. The 
testimony taken at the coroner's jury substantiated 
her statement. 

On the afternoon of February 10, 1868, Robert Cor- 
bin shot and killed Elliot J. Kidder on a lot of arid 
land in the town of Afton, which was in dispute, being 
claimed by Kidder and W. V. Caswell, each under a 
deed from Corbin. On the morning in question, 
Kidder, with five men and two boys took possession 
of a log shanty situated in a clearing of some ten or 
fifteen acres, ostensibly for the purpose of logging and 
cutting wood. The same morning Corbin sent his ox 
team, in charge of Mr. Shaw, to Caswell’s, to get a 
load of wood which he had purchased. To go to 
Caswell's it was necessary to cross the disputed lot, 
and while doing so they were discovered by Kidder, 
who forbade Shaw going off the premises or taking the 
cattle off. Corbin, being advised of the state of affairs, 
repaired to the locality. Kidder observed their ap- 
proach and ran toward the team Corbin was driving, 
stopping it by flourishing an ax, with which he struck 
one of the horses. Corbin descended and requested 
Kidder to get out of the way. As the latter did not 
move Corbin drew from his pocket a pistol, which he 
pointed towards Kidder, who, saying, “I'll cut you 
down,” attacked Corbin, who, retreating as far as the 
sleigh, stumbled and fell. Ashe did so Kidder struck 
a blow with the ax, which, had it had the effect in- 
tended, would have killed Corbin instantly. But as 
he fell he turned a little to one side, and the ax cut off 
the outside breast pocket of his overcoat. Kidder 
prepared for another blow, when William Mallory, who 
accompanied Corbin, seeing the latter’s peril, jumped 
out and rushing forward, attempted to arrest the im- 
pending blow. He was only partially successful, for 
the descending ax clipped the buttons from his coat. 
Kidder then aimed a blow with the ax at Mallory, 


’ 
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who seized the weapon with his left hand, and, par- 
tially bending, was struggling with Kidder who tried 
to brain him. At this point, Corbin, seeing Mallory’s 
imminent peril, discharged the pistol and Kidder fell 
dead. Corbin was tried February 17, 1869, before 
Judge Balcom. R. A. Stanton, District Attorney, C. 
L. Tefft, Rexford and Kingsley and Hon. Lyman 
Tremaine appeared for the people, and Sayre and 
Winsor, I. S. Newton, E. H. Prindle and Amasa J, 
Parker, for the defense. Corbin was convicted of 
manslaughter in the third degree, and was sentenced 
to Auburn Prison for two years and two months. He 
was pardoned by the Governor September 19, 1870, 
and restored to citizenship October 24, 1870. 

On the night of February 9, 1874, John Young, 
Doghlen Morrissy and William Bookpower, young 
men, brakesmen on the Midland railroad, repaired to 
a house of ill repute on East Main street, in the vil- 
lage of Norwich, known as the Orr House, to which 
they were refused admission. Instead of going away, 
they sat upon the stoop on the east side of the house, 
and annoyed the inmates by shaking the door; 
whereupon Albert Holmes, the putative husband of 
one of the Orrs, came out and attempted to push 
them away, and meeting with resistance he drew and 
fired a revolver. ‘The ball struck Young, who stag- 
gered out of the yard, around to the front of the house, 
and there sunk down in the snow of the street and 
died. Holmes was arrested, and tried February 17 
and 18, 1875, before Judge Murray, C. L. and H. M. 
Tefft appearing for the people, and E. H. Prindle for 
the prisoner, who was convicted of manslaughter in 
the third degree and sentenced to Auburn Prison for 
three years and eight months, 

On the morning of February 25, 1874, Isaac E. 
Sabine received injuries at the hands of George H. 
Rogers, at Preston, from which he died the next noon. 
Sabine was in the employ of Nathan Rogers, father 
of George H. Rogers, with the former of whom he 
got into an altercation about the care of a horse. 
Sabine, becoming irritated, ordered Rogers from the 
barn, and on the latter’s refusing to go, clinched him. 
George, believing his father to be in danger, seized a 
piece of plank and struck a terrible blow which felled 
Sabine to the floor senseless. When it was discovered 
how severely he was injured all vied to relieve him. 
Rogers was arrested and bailed in the sum of $15,000. 
He was tried Thursday, November 21, 1874, the 
people being represented by C. L. Tefft, District At- 
torney, assisted by Hon. Milo Goodrich; and the 
prisoner, by Hon. E. H. Prindle and J. W-. Glover. 
He was convicted of manslaughter in the third degree, 
sentenced by Judge Murray to State Prison for two 
years and two months, but was pardoned by the Goy- 
ernor the following fall. 











Sunday morning, December 27, 1874, Mrs, Sarah 
M. Fitch, of Norwich, was brained with an ax at 
Guilford by John P, Hall, who married her only niece, 
and with whose family Mrs. Fitch was spending the 
holidays. The deed was committed without any ap- 
parent provocation; and the wound inflicted was 
seven inches long, extending diagonally over the head, 
terminating about one and one-half inches above the 
‘eft ear and two and one-half inches above the right. 
Hall was arrested and imprisoned, but the evidence 
of his insanity was such that a commission in lunacy 
was appointed, who reported his insanity. He was 
taken from jail and confined in the department for 
insane criminals in the State Prison at Auburn, where, 
not long since, he died. 

On the evening of July 5, 1876, Matthew Brady 
shot William Jones, who was standing on the porch of 
his hotel in Earlville, engaged in conversation with 
William Holhnan. Brady assigned as a cause a 
grudge of many years’ standing against Jones, but it 
could not be traced to any reliable source. Doubts 
of his sanity existed, and his counsel, George W. Ray, 
secured the appointment of a commission in lunacy, 
Voluminous evidence was taken, both here and in 
Canada, Brady’s former home. A majority of the 
commission reported his insanity, and on this the 
court ordered him taken to the Utica Insane Asylum, 
where he is now confined. During his confinement he 
attempted suicide, which was nearly successful. 

On the morning of February 26, 1877, William 
Brushell shot John Donovan, an Irishman living on 
Pleasant street, in the village of Norwich, in a house 
belonging to Brushell’s father. On the morning in 
question, Donovan, and a woman with whom he was 
living, were packing up their household effects pre- 
paratory to moving into another house. Brushell 
stood at the window of his father’s residence, which 
was separated from the Donovan place by a lane only, 
and made faces at Donovan, who becoming enraged, 
shook his fist at him. Brushell then called to Dono- 
van from the woodshed door and dared him to come 
down ; when the latter advanced to the middle of the 
lane, and there, amid a war of words, he was struck 
by a brick thrown, as he averred in his amte-mortem 
statement, by Brushell. Donovan picked up the 
brick and a club and pursued Brushell through the 
kitchen to the parlor of the latter’s residence, where 
he was shot by Brushell with a gun he had taken from 
the pantry on his retreat through the kitchen. Dono- 
yan died the next morning. The trial, which lasted 
three days, took place at the November term of the 
court in 1877. Brushell was ably defended by E. H. 
Prindle and George W. Ray. He was convicted of 
manslaughter in the fourth degree and sentenced to 
Auburn Prison for two years and three months, 
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December 3, 1878, at “Nigger Holler,” about three 
miles south of Sherburne, Felix McCann shot and in- 
stantly killed James M. Hatch, with whom he had 
lived as near neighbor the two preceding years, for 
about which period a feud had existed between the two 
families. .On Thursday afternoon of the above date, 
Hatch, it is claimed, shot one of McCann's chickens, 
which had trespassed on the premises of the former. 
McCann wasin Sherburne at the time, indulging in one 
of his periodical drunks. On his return he was told 
by his wife of the shooting of the chicken. In his 
drunken frenzy he resolved to be avenged by shooting 
Hatch. About ten minutes after five of the same 
afternoon, Mrs. Hatch lighted a lamp and went into a 
dark recess, leaving her husband standing by the 
kitchen window, when suddenly she was startled by 
the heavy report of a gun in close proximity to the 
house. She heard the rattling of the breaking glass, 
and looking up she saw her husband stagger from the 
window, saying, “I’m shot, I’m gone; I shall never 
get over it.” He then fell heavily to the floor, where 
he immediately expired. Looking from the window, 
she saw Felix McCann standing by the door-yard 
fence, some twenty-six feet distant, resting a gun on 
the rail of the fence. He then shouldered his gun 
and ran home. McCann’s trial began at an adjourned 
Oyer and Terminer, Tuesday, March 26, 1879, before 
Judge David L. Follett, and continued six days. He 
was convicted of murder in the first degree, and sen- 
tenced to be hung May 29, 1879. He was reprieved 
by Governor Robinson May 13, 1879, till June 6, 
1879, at which time he was executed in the jail yard, 
in the presence of thirty-one spectators, in this re- 
spect a marked contrast between the first and second 
capital execution in this county—the fruit of a reform 
which had required nearly the entire forty-six inter- 
vening years to accomplish. 


CHAPTER XV, 


THe WaR OF THE REBELLION—THE 114TH REGI- 
MENT—ITs COMMANDER CHOSEN—THE First Com- 
PANY—EFFoRTS ATTENDING THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE SEVERAL COMPANIES—MUSTER INTO THE UNI- 
TED States’ SERVICE—ITS DEPARTURE FOR THE 
SEAT OF WAR—INTERESTING PRESENTATIONS AND 
SPEECHES—THE 114TH JOINS BANKs’ EXPEDITION 
—In Camp In BrasHEAR City—BaTTLe oF Bis- 
LAND—DEATH OF COLONEL SMITH—SIEGE OF PoRT 
Hupson—Texas EXPEDITION—FIRST AND ONLY 
Case oF CaprraL PuNISHMENT—CASUALTIES IN THE 
114TH—REeED RIveR EXPEDITION—BATTLE OF Sa- 
BINE Cross Roaps—BartLe or PLEasanr Hint— 





GENERAL Dwicut’s TESTIMONY TO THE BRAVERY 
OF THE T14TH IN THOSE ENGAGEMENTS—PERILOUS 
SITUATION OF THE RED RivER FLEET—ITS SALVA- 
TION CREDITED TO THE SUGGESTION OF A MEMBER 
OF THE 114TH REGIMENT—THE 114TH TRANS- 
FERRED TO THE ARMY OF THE SHENANDOAH—BAT- 
TLE OF OPEQUAN—SEVERE LOSSES OF THE LI4TH 
—BatTTLe OF FisHEer’s Httt—Disastrous DEFEAT 
AND GLoRIous Victory at CEDAR CREEK—THE 
SicGNAL BRAVERY AND FEARFUL LOSSES OF THE 
114TH—CLOSE OF THE WAR—THE 114TH Mus- 
TERED Out—ITs WELCOME HOME. 


N the r2th of April, 1861, within a little more 
than a month from the time of Lincoln’s inau- 
guration as President, was precipitated upon our re- 
public, which the crowned heads, and not less, though 
from different motives, the common people of Europe, 
scanned with a curious interest, a contest, which was 
clearly foreshadowed by the exciting events immedi- 
ately preceding it, and, though less distinctly, by those 
of a more remote period; a contest which arrayed on 
one side the selfish and debasing interests of slave- 
holding and slave-perpetuating autocracies, and on 
the other the broad, catholic spirit of liberalism. On 
that day the stirring events which, during the few pre- 
ceding months, had kept us in a state of intense 
mental agitation, culminated in an attack on Fort 
Sumter, which was surrendered the next day to the 
rebel armies of the South. On the fifteenth of that 
month President Lincoln called for 75,000 men to 
suppress the uprising, which was then regarded, even 
by those in the best position to judge, as little more 
than an evanescent emeute. The people of the North 
were ready. This overt act of the South crystallized 
into a determined opposition that great sympathetic 
wave of mingled hope and fear which surged over and 
electrified the entire North, and increased in volume 
as the defiant attitude of the South became more ob- 
trusive and offensive, and the danger more imminent. 
They promptly responded to the call of the Presi- 
dent, and within fifteen days 350,000 men had offered 
their services. Had the prescience of the govern- 
mental authorities been equal to the readiness and 
willingness of the common people, in all probability 
we should have been spared much of the bitter fruit- 
age which early lassitude compelled us to reap. The 
75,000 men were called’ out for three months; but it 
soon became evident that their time would expire be- 
fore they could be fully armed and equipped. 

The South, by years of anticipation and covert pre- 
paration, were in a much better state of readiness, 
and were thus able to precipitate events with astound- 
ing rapidity. The conviction of the extent of that 
preparation, the magnitude of the struggle, and the 
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means necessary to oppose it, forced itself only grad- 
ually on the minds of the authorities at Washington, 
who repressed rather than stimulated a popular upris- 
ing of the North. Happily, however, the latter was 
not needed at that time. 

On the 4th of May following, the President issued 
a call for volunteers for three years, and on the rst of 
July two hundred and eighty regiments had been ac- 
cepted. Congress met July 4th and voted five hun- 
dred millions of money and five hundred thousand 
more troops, of which New York’s quota was twenty- 
five thousand men, who were called for on the 25th of 
July, after the disastrous battle of Bull Run. 

Under these calls, Chenango’s efforts, which were 
both liberal and prompt, were conducted by the sev- 
eral towns mostly in their independent capacities, and 
will be noticed more in detail in connection with the 
towns, When the war had developed its magnitude 
and presented its serious phases, after eighteen months’ 
duration, though of little substantial progress, then it 
was that her grand united efforts were put forth, cul- 
minating in the formation of the 114th Regiment, 
mostly from troops raised within her borders and 
southern Madison. 

The serious losses sustained by the Federal armies 
in the early campaigns of 1862, induced the Presi- 
dent, on the 2d of July of that year, to call for an 
additional three hundred thousand men, to serve for 
three years or during the war; and to facilitate and 
systematize the labor of raising them, and equalize the 
burdens to be borne, military districts were formed, 
and committees appointed to represent the various 
counties embraced therein. Under this call and the 
succeeding one in August following, for a like number 
of men, the 114th was formed.* 

July 7, 1862, Norwich was designated the recruit- 
ing rendezvous for the 23d Senatorial District, em- 
bracing Madison, Chenango and Cortland counties. 
The committee + for this district held its first meeting 
at the Eagle Hotel in Norwich, Wednesday, July 17th, 
1862, and unanimously nominated Gen. Benjamin F, 
Bruce, of Madison County, for commander of the 
prospective regiment. But Gen. Bruce declined the 
nomination, and the choice next fell upon Hon. Elisha 
B. Smith, of Chenango county, who accepted the 
honor, not, however, “ without many misgivings as to 


* Besides the 114th, parts of the 17th, 89th and 161st regiments of infantry, 
and the 8th, 10th and 22d cavalry, also smaller numbers in various other 
organizations were enlisted in Chenango County, as will more fully appear in 
connection with the several towns. ms 

+ This committee was composed of the following named gentlemen :—Henry 
A. Clark, chairman, Bainbridge; B. Gage Berry, Harvey Hubbard, Phi- 
lander B. Prindle, Norwich; Henry R. Mygatt, Oxford; Gen. Levi Harris, 
South New Berlin; Dr. Wm. D. Purple, Frederick Juliand, Greene, from 
Chenango County; Henry S. Randall, Horatio Ballard, R- Holland Duell, 
Cortland Village ; Gen. Benjamin F. Bruce, Lenox; Gen. Zadock T. Bentley, 
William F. Bonney, Morrisville; John J. Foote, J. Hunt Smith, Hamilton, 
from Madison County. At the first meeting of the committee, July 16, 1862, 
J. Hunt Smith was appointed secretary. 











his fitness for the place,” nor, “without invoking wis- 
dom from on high to guide and direct him in his 
efforts and crown his labors with success.” The com- 
mittee appointed Dr. William D. Purple, Philander B. 
Prindle and Hon. John J. Foote to report a just ap- 
portionment to each county of the district for the 
formation of a full regiment.* At a subsequent meet- 
ing of the committee, Samuel R. Per Lee, of Norwich, 
was appointed adjutant, and also acted as mustering 
officer and quarter-master, and Levi P. Wagner, of 
Oxford, surgeon. ‘A rendezvous was established on 
the -grounds of Mr. Stephen Smith, near the west 
bank of the Chenango, a little north of Rixford street 
in Norwich village, and the contract for supplying 
the regiment with rations, awarded to Newman Gates, 
of Norwich, for thirty-five cents a day for each soldier. 
Recruiting papers were furnished various responsible 
individuals, recruiting offices opened in different parts 
of the district, and the whole machinery rapidly put 
in working order, Examinations in the surgeon’s 
office, on South Main street, were constantly going on ; 
in some instances, as many as two hundred passed the 
rigid scrutiny of Surgeon Wagner in a single day. A 
depot of supplies was opened in the Guernsey Block ; 
and detailed men and clerks were continually employed 
in perfecting papers and dressing the men in blue. 
Walter A. Cook, Esq., of Norwich, chief clerk, was 
unceasing in his labors, and rendered valuable aid. 
No volunteering, before or afterwards, during the war, 
was equal to it.f 

Company “A” of the rr4th was recruited in Ox- 
ford, whose citizens were fully awake and ready for 
action, awaiting only a leader. Oscar H. Curtis, a 
young lawyer, then recently settled in practice in Ox- 
ford village, was among those who felt the necessity 
for immediate action, and on the roth of July, said to 
his friends, “’llgo!” Immediately Henry R. Mygatt 
telegraphed to the Governor for papers authorizing 
Mr. Curtis to recruit for the regiment. He received 
the order to that effect on the 22d, and turned his law 
office into a recruiting station. A public meeting was 
held at Lewis’ Hall, in Oxford, July 24th at 2 o'clock 
p. M., and was addressed by Henry R. Mygatt, who 
presided, and Capt. Curtis, J. W. Glover, S. Bundy and 
W. H. Hyde, of Oxford. Great enthusiasm prevailed. 
Over a thousand dollars was raised on the spot to 
defray the necessary expenses of raising a company, 
and a bounty of ten dollars was voted to each recruit 





* From the estimate of the committee, based on the census of 1860, the 
quota of Chenango County was 240; and of Madison County, 396. The ap- 
portionment was disregarded however in the raising of men. Cortland 
County furnished but few men for the 114th. 

| Record of the ti4th Regiment N. ¥. 8. V., by Dr. Harris H. Beecher, 
late Assistant-Surgeon. By permission of the author we borrow largely from 
this very full and truthful histoty of the 114th Regiment, to which we com- 
mend the reader who desires details which the scope of and purpose of this 
work do not contemplate. 
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for the first Oxford company. Meetings were held in 
the towns of Preston, Smithville, McDonough, Guil- 
ford, Bainbridge and Afton, a corps of able speakers, 
among whom were Messrs. Bundy, Glover and Hyde, 
volunteered their services, together with the Oxford 
brass band. The result was that on the 6th of Au- 
gust a sufficient number were mustered at Oxford to 
form a company, entitling Captain Curtis to the 
. honor of having raised the first company, thereby 
securing him the post of honor, the right of the 
regiment. The company reported at Norwich the 
same day, and in front of the Eagle’ Hotel, received 
the congratulations of Colonel Smith on being the 
first full company assembled at the rendezvous, and 
were cheered and welcomed by the citizens of Nor- 
wich, This is but an instance of what almost daily 
occurred by the arrival of other companies, till the 
regiment was completed. 

Company “B” was recruited in Norwich by Jacob 
8. Bockee, of Norwich, who, in the first part of July, 
1862, commenced recruiting a company for Col. 
Kingsley’s regiment of the “Spinola Brigade.” Pre- 
ferring to be connected with a home organization, he 
visited Albany and obtained permission to recruit a 
company for the rr4th, On the evening of July 30th 
an enthusiastic war meeting was held in Concert Hall, 
in Norwich, over which Rev. W.. H. Olin presided. 
Patriotic addresses were made by Gen. B. F. Bruce 
and Prof. P. P. Brown of Madison county, and by Col. 
E. B. Smith, B. F. Rexford, Esq., Rev. Messrs. Sco- 
ville, Searls, Ward, Benedict and Olin. Volunteers 
being called for, several came forward and enrolled 
their names, amid the cheers of the audience. The 
people generally were awakened to a vigorous effort. 
August 2d a meeting was held in New Berlin, Rev. 
Mr. Burnside presiding, and was addressed by E. H. 
Prindle, B. G. Berry, and Dr. Henry, the latter of 
Washington. Capt. Bockee also made a few remarks, 
pledging himself not only to go with his men but to 
stay with them. On the 8th, a meeting was held at 
East Pharsalia, and addressed by Isaac S. Newton, of 
Norwich, and others. Charles A. Sumner, son of 
Sherman Sumner, of Pharsalia, came forward and en- 
listed. The father, in commendation of the course of 
his son, made a thrilling and affecting speech. The ex- 
ample of young Sumner was followed by others. About 
the same time a meeting was held at North Norwich.* 
Isaac Burch, a compositor in the office of the Chenango 
Union, having enlisted on the 14th of July, “exchang- 
ing the ‘shooting-stick’ for the ‘shooting-iron,” im- 
mediately commenced recruiting in New Berlin, 
Lieut. Edwin O. Gibson, of South New Berlin, la- 
bored successfully in obtaining recruits from that por- 





*Loren D. Newell, of North Norwich, who enlisted on the 12th of July, 
was the first man enlisted both in this Company and the 114th regiment. 





tion of the town. The men were mustered on the 
roth of August, and formed the second company of 
the regiment. 

Company “C” was also raised in Norwich. About 
the 4th of August, Platt Titus, of Norwich, was au- 
thorized to raise a company. On the evening of the 
fifth, Rev. S. Scoville, E. H. Prindle and others ad- 
dressed a meeting held in Plymouth, which was also 
attended by Captains Titus and Bockee. On that 
day a number of volunteers were obtained for this 
company and sworn in. Previous to this, Wm. H. 
Chamberlain, of Mt. Upton, opened a recruiting office 
in that village. In addition to the bounties offered by 
the National and State Governments, the citizens of 
Mt. Upton offered a bounty of three dollars to each 
person recruited at that station. On the evening of 
the 7th a meeting was held in Mt. Upton, and ad- 
dressed by E. H. Prindle and Hamilton Phelps, of 
Norwich, and George W. Chamberlain, of Mt. Upton. 
Mr. Chamberlain obtained in all about twenty-five re- 
cruits, and learning that the regiment was rapidly fill- 
ing up, and fearing that he would not obtain a desira- 
ble place for his men, on the morning of the 11th he 
came with his squad to Norwich, and made arrange- 
ments with Capt. Titus whereby they were secured for 
his company, thus making it sufficiently full for muster 
on the afternoon of that day. As several of the re- 
cruits were minors, not as yet having the consent of 
their parents or guardians, lest there might be a de- 
ficiency for a maximum company, a meeting was held 
in the evening by Captain Titus, in the Baptist Church 
at North Norwich, which was addressed by H. G. 
Prindle, Lewis Kingsley and others of Norwich. Sey- 
eral additional names were obtained. Lieuts. Shubal 
A. Brooks, Norman Lewis and John Bagg, of Norwich, 
Harlow C. Glazier and Loren H. Janes, of Plymouth, 
and other volunteers, were efficient in obtaining re- 
cruits for the company.* 

Company “D” was organized in Madison County.f 
About the 1st of August, Henry B. Morse, of Eaton, 
was authorized to raise a company. As there were 
then two companies being organized in Hamilton, it 
was thought best to canvass the county for volunteers. 
Arrangements were accordingly made with Robert P. 
York, of DeRuyter, and James E. Wedge, of Leba- 
non, to assist in raising thecompany. Meetings were 
held in Eaton, Morrisville, Lebanon, DeRuyter, Nel- 
son, Georgetown, and other places. Among the 
speakers were Hon. Sidney T. Holmes, Charles Ken- 

* Henry Newton, of Guilford, who enlisted in this Company on the 5th of 
September, to fill the vacancy of a minor, was the last man enlisted in the reg- 
iment before it left Norwich. His death, which occurred at Fortress Monroe 
early in the month of December, of fever, was the first in the Company. 

+ This company, which was denominated the ‘* Eaton and Lebanon ” com- 
pany, was composed of 140 men, on the 11th of August, 45 of whom were 


enlisted in the town of Eaton; 34in Lebanon; 33 in DeRuyter; 18 in Nel- 
son ; 7 in Earlville; 2 in Georgetown; and Tin Smyrna. 
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nedy, L. B. Kern, and Alexander Cramphin, of Mor- 
risville; P. P. Brown and A. N, Sheldon, of Hamil- 
ton; and David Mitchell, Esq., of Syracuse. In ad- 
dition to these, B. E. Hoppin, Messrs, Avery and 
Baker, of Lebanon ; Lucius P. Clarke and others, of 
Morrisville; Hon. S. Rider, A. V. Bentley, R. E. 
Fairchild, H. C. Miner, Colonel Whitford, J. B. 
Wells, and Rev. Messrs. Tomlinson and Clarke, of 
DeRuyter ; Ellis Coman, George E. Morse, Gershom 
Morse and Walter Morse, of Eaton, rendered efficient 
aid in raising the company. Smith Case, afterwards 
Lieutenant, and James S. Stewart, were among the 
first enrolled, and labored faithfully in obtaining re- 
cruits. On the 11th of August the company num- 
bered one hundred and forty men, and on the morn- 
ing of the 12th it assembled at Eaton, and was pre- 
sented by the citizens of that place with a flag, which 
afterwards became the colors of the regiment. The 
presentation speech was made by Rev. Mr. Wheat, of 
the Baptist church, and was responded to with much 
feeling by Col. Morse, in behalf of the company, A 
large assembly was present to witness the ceremony, 
and bid adieu to the departing volunteers. After the 
exercises were concluded, the men left in wagons for 
Norwich, where they were mustered on the 13th. 
Company “ E” was recruited in Greene and vicinity 
by Capt. R. Macdonald, to the number of one hun- 
dred and twenty men in less than a week. As a pre- 
liminary step a war-meeting was held in Union Hall, 
in the village of Greene, on Tuesday evening, August 


5th, of which the Chenango American gives the fol- | 
| addressed by E. H. Prindle and B. Gage Berry of 


lowing account :— 


“Union Hall was packed to its utmost capacity, 
and the enthusiasm was intense. ‘The audience was 
eloquently addressed by Dr. Wm. H. Doane, of Wash- 
ington, Gen. B. F. Bruce, of Madison, and H. G. 
Prindle, Esq., of Norwich—with the words of true 
patriotism which struck the cord of true ‘love of 
country’ in every heart, and made every one present 
see that he had a duty to perform, and now was the 
time for action. 

“Colonel Elisha B. Smith was present, and ad- 
dressed the meeting with words that came from the 
heart. Captain R. Macdonald was also present with 
his recruiting papers, and the result was most gratify- 
ing. John C. Reynolds was the first volunteer, who 
came forward and put down his name amid a round 
of cheers. Others came forward with the stern re- 
solve to serve their country if strong arms and willing 
hearts can do it, and still they come. Our estimable 
townsman, Mr. N. A. Dederer, has enlisted for the 
war. When such men come forward and offer their 
services to their country, why should young men fal- 
ter? Come forward, then, young men of Greene, and 
sign the roll, and let it not be said you faltered in the 
hour of peril.” 

Over sixteen hundred dollars were raised to carry 
forward the work so well begun, and a committee, 


consisting of P. B, Rathbone, M. Birdsall, U. Whit- 
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tenhall, W. F. Lyon and R. P. Barnard, was appointed 
to solicit further subscriptions. Captain Macdonald 
and others addressed meetings held in the towns of 
Afton, Coventry, and Smithville, each of which fur- 
nished a quota of men for the company. Leading 
citizens of Greene labored zealously and with good 
effect. N, A. Dederer put forth his best efforts to 
help raise the company, and proved himself worthy of 
the position subsequently conferred upon him. Rev. 
G. G. Donnelly, of Afton, also did much towards re- 
cruiting the men from that town and vicinity. “Just 
before the company left Greene for the rendezvous, 
the ladies, ever mindful of the future, and anticipat- 
ing some of the many wants of the boys when far 
away upon the tented field, presented each soldier 
with a ‘kit,’ composed of needles, thread-case, scis- 
sors, &c.” The presentation was made in behalf of 
the ladies by F. B. Fisher, and was feelingly responded 
to by Captain Macdonald. 

Company ‘F” was recruited in Sherburne and New 
Berlin. A meeting was held in White’s Hall. in Sher- 
burne village, on the 29th of July, and was presided 
over by Capt. R. H. Alcott, of the rst Michigan 
Regiment, formerly of New Berlin, then suffering from 
wounds in the head received before Richmond. “A. 
N. Newton was chosen Secretary. Hon. T. H. Mat- 
teson, Isaac Plumb and Archibald Whitford were ap- 
pointed a committee on resolutions; and Dr. Devillo 
White, Hiram Briggs, Charles Lewis, Sen., Lucius 
Newton and Jacob Hickok, to solicit contributions to 
pay a bounty to volunteers. ‘The meeting was ably 


Norwich, and T. H. Matteson and Rey. Mr. Curtis, 
of Sherburne. Several others made brief but spirited 
remarks, Charles H. Colwell, of Sherburne, who had 
been authorized to raise a company, came forward 
and signed the rolls, and several young men followed 
his example. 

War meetings were also held in Columbus, Smyrna 
and Earlville, and were addressed among others by 
Isaac S. Newton, Hon. T. H. Matteson, Revs. Messrs. 
Brooks and Fletcher, and Capt. Tucker of Hamilton, 
Capt. Colwell obtained fifty-seven recruits, mostly 
from Sherburne, the adjacent towns furnishing a few 
men; and with these he started for Norwich on the 
13th of August. 

The young men of New Berlin and vicinity only 
awaited a responsible leader. Adrian Foote, of New 
Berlin, was authorized to recruit volunteers on the 
1st of August, and within a few days had enrolled 
fifty-two men. But the regiment was rapidly filling up, 
and as neither Captain Colwell nor Lieut. Foote could 
hope to seasonably fill a company, they consolidated 
their men, Lieut. Foote taking into the organization 
the whole number recruited by him, and Capt. Col- 
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well, forty-six men, the remainder enlisted by him 
being transferred to the Madison county regiment. 
They were mustered on the 13th. 

Company “G” was recruited in Hamilton and 
Brookfield. Charles E. Tucker and Charles W. Un- 
derhill, of Madison University, were authorized to 
recruit a company, and commenced on the 22d of 
July, when they, and Henry P. Corbin, and Albert A. 
Nichols, of Hamilton, enrolled their names. Other 
enlistments soon followed, and the work of recruiting 
was prosecuted in Hamilton, Brookfield and Stock- 
bridge. Meetings were held in Hamilton, Clarksville, 
Leonardsville, North Brookfield and Hubbardsville, 
which were addressed by Capt. Tucker and Lieut. 
Underhill. Rev. Mr. Fletcher, E. B. Hulbert, Col. 
P. P. Brown, and numerous citizens of Hamilton, 
with Messrs. Green, Brownell and Dunbar of East 
Hamilton, assisted in the meeting and in various other 
ways. The people generally, of the several towns, co- 
operated, every effort being put forth which at that 
early day was deemed necessary. 

From July 30th, Homer W. Searles, of Leonards- 
ville, was also engaged in recruiting, principally in 
Brookfield, going about from house to house and talk- 
ing with the inhabitants on the subject, seconded in 
his efforts by Hon. William H. Brand and other promi- 
nent citizens of that place ; he succeeded in obtaining 
forty-three recruits from the town of Brookfield. 
Hamilton furnished nearly the same number and Stock- 
bridge some twelve men. The company was full on 
the 13th of August, though some changes were made 
after that date, so that eventually it contained a few 
men who were enlisted in Norwich. On the 18th, the 
volunteers of Brookfield and vicinity assembled with 
their friends at Leonardsville for a final leave-taking. 
The occasion was one of deep interest and brought 
together several thousand persons from an extended 
region of country. Hon. W. H. Brand delivered an 
address replete with earnestness, eloquence and pat- 
riotism, which fully brought the assembly in sympathy 
with the events of the hour. 

Company ‘“H” was recruited in Oxford, Bainbridge 
and DeRuyter.* So thoroughly had Captain Curtis 
and his friends aroused the people that recruiting was 
continued without abatement after the completion of 
Company “A,” and under the direction of Dyer D. 
Bullock, of Bainbridge, and Edwin M. Osborn, of 
Oxford, about seventy men were recruited for a second 
company from southern Chenango. Meetings, ad- 
dressed by Henry A. Clarke, Chairman of the Dis- 


* These are the towns from which the men were chiefly recruited. The 
company actually contained men from four or five counties and as many as 
fifteen towns, among them Guilford, McDonough, Smithville, Norwich, 
Preston, German, Lincklaen and Pharsalia. Their birth places were even 
more numerous and diversified ; no less than eighteen counties and upwards 
of forty towns in New York State being thus represented. ‘Two were born 
in England, two in Treland, one in Germany and one in Philadélphia. 














trict Committee, and S. Bundy, of Oxford, were held 
in various places. On the r4th of August, the com- 
pany was filled by consolidating with the men recruit- 
ed by Capt. Bullock and Lieut. Osborn, thirty-four 
men recruited for Company “D,” by Lieut. R. P. 
York of DeRuyter. 

Company “I” was recruited in Otselic. August 
4th, J. Floyd Thompson, of Otselic, received au- 
thorization papers to recruit a company, and although 
recruiting was at first dull, such was the energy dis- 
played by himself, Hiram S. Wheeler, Nelson W. 
Schermerhorn, Dennis Thompson, and others, who 
early volunteered, and the leading citizens, that by the 
13th the company was full, and on the r4th they went 
to Norwich in wagons and were mustered. On the 
rth, an enthusiastic meeting was held at South Ot- 


. selic (where Mr. Thompson opened a recruiting office, ) 


over which Hon. David B. Parce presided. Spirited 
addresses were made by B, Gage Berry, of Norwich, 
Rev. F. Fletcher, of Hamilton, and others. That 
day fifty-four recruits were added, nearly fifty of whom 
passed the surgeon’s examination. + Other meetings 
were held in Lincklaen and Pitcher, and on the 13th, 
there was a large gathering at East Otselic. On the 
14th, between three and four thousand persons as- 
sembled at South Otselic to witness the affecting de- 
parture of the company for Norwich. Addresses 
were made by Hon. D. B. Parce, of Otselic, and Rev. Mr. 
Selah, of Pitcher, and the former, on his own account, 
presented each recruit from Otselic with a silver dol- 
lar, as a testimonial of his personal regard. On the - 
27th of August, the Hon, D. B. Parce, in behalf of 
the ladies of Otselic, presented the company with a 
beautiful silk flag.* The ceremony took place in 
front of the court house in Norwich, and a large as- 
sembly listened to the impressive speech, which was 
appropriately responded to by Hon. H. G. Prindle, in 
behalf of the company. 

Company ‘‘K” was recruited in Cazenovia. The 
first step in this direction was the holding of a meet- 
ing on the 26th of July, in the Free Church, for the 
purpose of providing a suitable bounty to the re- 
quisite number of men to fill the quota from that town. 
Mr. Henry Ten Eyck presided over the meeting, 
which was addressed by Hon. Thomas G. Alvord and 
L. W. Hall, of Syracuse. A resolution was adopted 
to raise eighty recruits in the town, and, if possible, a 
full company. Sufficient funds were subscribed to 
pay to each a bounty of twenty-five dollars. At that 
meeting eleven names were appended to the roll, and 
formed the nucleus for that company. The first to 
publicly sign were Seneca Lake and Daniel C. Knowl- 





* This flag was stored with camp and garrison equipage and officers’ bag- 
gage at Brashear city, and captured with that place by the enemy, June 23, 
1863. 
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ton, the former of whom opened a recruiting office 
the following day and sent to Albany for authorization 
papers. 

On Friday evening, August rst, a meeting was held 
in New Woodstock, of which Col. Ralph Bell was 
Chairman. Prof. E. G. Andrews gave an eloquent 
and patriotic address; and several hundred dollars 
were added to the bounty fund. 

The work went slowly on, until, on the rith, so 
large a number enlisted as to make the number en- 
rolled more than was necessary to organize a com- 
pany. A sufficient number were afterwards added at 
Norwich to make the maximum number. It was a 
question with what organization the company should 
unite; but this was decided by the favorable repre- 
sentations of Daniel C. Knowlton, who had been sent 
to Norwich to consult the district committee in regard 
to the matter, and the Cazenovia company became 
the tenth and last of the rr4th. As there were other 
competitors anxious to secure the place, Capt. Lake 
hurriedly gathered his men from field and work-shop, 
and on the morning of the 14th left in wagons for 
Norwich, where they were mustered the next day, 

When all the companies had assembled at the gen- 
eral rendezvous, “Camp Doty” assumed quite a mili- 
tary air and presented a lively appearance. ‘The regi- 
ment was supplied with “A” tents and two large 
marquees ; but as these were insufficient to accom- 
modate all, the court house, hotels, private dwellings 
and vacant houses were fitted up and appropriated to 
its uses. All who could, however, preferred to occupy 
the tents because of the novelty attending it. Drill- 
ing was practiced, but only to a limited extent. So 
large a camp, in the heart of a rural district, was a 
great curiosity, and was thronged with visitors from 
far and near. 

The selection of company officers was left to the 
men, and within a few days these, together with the 
regimental officers, were designated. The original 
regimental roster was as follows :— 


FIELD OFFICERS. 


Colonel—Elisha B. Smith. 
Lieutenant- Colonel—Samuel R. Per Lee. 
Major—Henry B. Morse. 


STAFF OFFICERS, 


Adjutant—James F. Fitts. 

Quarter-Master—J. Floyd Thompson. 

Surgeon—Levi P. Wagner. 

Assistant Surgeons—H. G. Beardsley, Harris H. 
Beecher. 

Chaplain—Henry Callahan. 


LINE OFFICERS. 


Company A—Captain, Oscar H. Curtis; rst Lieut., 
Samuel S. Stafford; 2d Lieut., James E, Gilbert. 





Company B—Captain, Jacob S. Bockee; rst Lieut., 
Lauren M. Nichols; 2d Lieut., Edwin O. Gibson. 

Company C—Captain, Platt Titus; rst Lieut., 
S. A. Brooks ; 2d Lieut., William H. Longwell. 

Company D—Captain, Willie P. Rexford; rst Lieut., 
James E. Wedge; 2d Lieut., Smith H. Case. 

Company E—Captain, Ransom Macdonald; rst 
Lieut., Nicholas A. Dederer; 2d Lieut., George G. 
Donnelly. 

Company F—Captain, Charles H. Colwell; rst 
Lieut., Adrian Foote; 2d Lieut., John F. Buell. 

Company G—Captain, Charles E. Tucker; rst 
Lieut., Charles W. Underhill; 2d Lieut., Homer W. 
Searles. 

Company H—Captain, Dyer D. Bullock; rst Lieut., 
Robert P. York; 2d Lieut., Edward M. Osborn. 

Company I—Captain, Hiram S. Wheeler; 1st Lieut., 
Nelson W. Schermerhorn; 2d Lieut., E. Porter Pellet. 

Company K—Captain, Seneca Lake; rst Lieut., 
Daniel C. Knowlton; 2d Lieut., Erastus S. Carpen- 
ter. 

NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF, 


Sergeant-Major, Elijah St. John; Quarter-Master 
Sergeant, Aug. P. Clark; Commissary Sergeant, 
George E. Hawley; Hospital Steward, Ebenezer 
McClintock. 

FIRST SERGEANTS. 


Company A—Austin S. Southworth ; Company B— 
George Ballou ; Company C—Norman Lewis ; Com- 
pany D—James S. Stewart; Company E—John G, 
Reynolds ; Company F—William D. Thurber; Com- 
pany G—Charles F. Sunny; Company H—Orlando 
J. Aylesworth ; Company I—Dennis Thompson ; Com- 
pany K—Robert N. Eddy. 


On Wednesday, the 27th of August, Col. Bliss, State 
Paymaster, paid the members of the regiment their 
State bounty of fifty dollars each. He was accom- 
panied by Theodore Roosvelt and Theodore B. Bron- 
son, U. S. Allotment Commissioners, whose business 
it was to induce soldiers to set apart a portion of their 
pay for the benefit of their families. * 

On the 3d of September, the regiment, which had 
previously been mustered by companies into the State 
service, was formally transferred and mustered into 
the United States’ service. Each man received one 
month’s advanced pay, twenty-five dollars United States 
bounty, fifty dollars State and fifty dollars County 
bounty, making with the premium of two dollars for en- 
listing, one hundred and forty dollars to each private. 
After this, all who desired were permitted to make a short 
visit totheir homes. ‘It shouldbe recorded, as a re- 
markable fact,” says Dr. Beecher, “for it speaks vol- 
umes for the character of the men, that at the ap- 
pointed day, almost at the very hour, they assembled 
again at the rendezvous. Scattered forty or fifty miles 
in every direction, it was found that not a single man 

*The ten companies allotted $8,931, which the Commissioners said was the 
largest amount allotted by any regiment in the United States. Nearly every 


man who signed at all, allotted ten dollars, and some gave twelve dollars, per 
month. The pay of the private soldiers was thirteen dollars per month, 
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had deserted. The State and Nation are challenged 
for another such an instance. Is not this in pleasing 
contrast to the conduct of many of those who subse- 
quently were called upon to fill the quotas of Che- 
nango and Madison ?” 

On Saturday, the 6th of September, the regiment 
took its departure for the seat of war, proceeding 
by canal to Binghamton, and thence by rail. _Previ- 
ous to leaving Norwich, however, a scene of thrilling 
interest was witnessed in that village by an immense 
throng of people,—the presentation by Isaac S. New- 
ton, in behalf of many citizens of Chenango county, 
of a splendid chestnut war-horse, fully equipped, to 
Colonel Smith; and by Rev. William Searls, then 
pastor of the First M. E. Church, of Norwich, in the 
same behalf, of a beautiful horse-equipaye, sword, sash 
and belt, to Lieutenant-Colonel PerLee, and, in behalf 
of the Ladies’ Aid Association, of Norwich, a testament 
to every member not previously supplied with one.* 
The remarks and responses on the occasion were 
made with much warmth and feeling. 

Mr. Newton’s speech had the ring of true patriotic 
ardor. He said:— 

“Colonel E. B, Smith: A number of your fellow 
citizens haye charged me with the pleasant duty of 
presenting to you this fine animal. In their name I 
ask you to accept him. It is, sir, no sporting animal, 
nor a fancy horse fitted only for pleasure excursions. 


The events of the day and this occasion forbid such a | 


gift. 
the battle, with head erect and nostrils distended, but 
fearless, to hear martial music, the clangor of arms, 
the roar of artillery; yes, more, to hear his rider’s 
voice in the thickest fight, as he shall shout to his 
band from Chenango and Madison the welcome order 
to charge,’ and then lead them in the onset. 

“This horse is to you, sir, a two-fold pledge,—a 
pledge of our friendship in by-gone days, and a pledge 
of our earnest wish that you excel in your untried 
character as a soldier. To your care we commit a 
thousand brothers, and close following them are the 
hopes and prayers of ten thousand watching kindred, 
left on these hills and in these valleys; and remember 
sir, when the battle rages, that thousands of eyes will 
drop tears of joy at their success and yours—of sor- 
row at the fall of any, the least of these. 

“Lead them to victory. Ride this horse man- 
fully before them, giving to each, as you will, an 
example of sobriety, obedience, courage, heroism, 
patriotism, 

“We ask only that they have a history under your 
leadership, of which Chenango and Madison shall 
never be ashamed. Give them a name written high 
on the annals of time. We wish this,—we expect it. 

“But is no time, sir, for words. DrEps mark the 
man, Liberty is stabbed in the land of her birth. 
Bloody treason lurks no longer, but stalks abroad 
with power, Our fathers’ land is red with the blood 





*On the 25th of August, the Ladies of the Volunteer Aid Association, of 
Norwich, presented each member of the companies of Captains Titus and 
Bockee with a copy of the New Testament. 


It is a war-horse, destined, we trust, to snuff | 
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of her sons. Our fathers’ legacy—a free government 
—obedience to the expressed will of the people, is 
that for which we fight. It is worth astruggle. It is 
worth blood, and it will survive, 

“Take this gift then, and go. Go! remembering 
the teachings of your youth, that not in the horse 
nor in the rider is safety, only as you trust in the God 
of battles; thus trusting, lead our brave men to brave 
deeds. Let them work—not rust—and when our flag 
shall float again in peace over these states, come back 
here, with his trappings dusty and worn, and your 
honors upon you; come back with these our brothers 
to the greeting.” 

Colonel Smith, much overcome with feeling, in re- 
ply said :— 

“T accept this gift from the donors. Carry to 
them, sir, my thanks. I will strive in no manner to dis- 
honor their gift. I go forth and take these brave men, 
gathered from the homes of Chenango and Madison, 
to untried scenes. I go not in my own strength. I 
remember in this hour of trial the teachings of my 
childhood here. I do not forget the lessons nor the 
prayers of yonder mother—the mother [ leave for the 
bloody field of strife. Trusting in the God of battles, 
who will never see this government perish, I go forth. 
I, in common with you all, have another mother—this 
free land of liberty. She has been smitten by her 
own sons. They say she shall perish, but we go to 
add our strength, little though it be, to stay the arm 
that treason has lifted. 

“We may not, probably shall not all come back, 
but I feel to-day that he that falleth by the way will 
have fallen in a noble cause. I believe, sir, that we 
go with God’s blessing upon us. 

““When asked by a committee of citizens to take 
this command, I ¢Hen, if never before, offered a prayer 
to God, that I might be guided by His wisdom. 
Trusting in his guidance, I accepted. In the same 
faith I go. 

“T bespeak for myself, and all my command, 
the hearty support, the earnest sympathy of the 
many, many friends we leave in these homes. Again 
let me thank the kind donors for this noble 
animal.”’* 


On the arrival of the regiment in Baltimore, Col. 
Smith received orders from Gen, Wool, Commander 
of the Middle Department, to go into camp in that 
city, where they remained two months, employed in 
drilling and doing hospital and other guardduty. The 
second day after their arrival in Baltimore, they were 
armed with Springfield rifles, of the pattern of 1862; 
and on the gth of October were brigaded under Gen. 
Emory, with the rroth, r16th, 128th, N. Y., and the 
38th Massachusetts infantry regiments, and the 6th 
N. Y. artillery. At dress parade, on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 2d, orders, directing the regiment to be in readi- 
ness to march at a moment's notice, on “distant ser- 
vice,” were read; and on the 6th they were steaming 
down Chesapeake Bay, destined to spend a month in 
the locality of Fortress Monroe, and ultimately to 


*Record of the One Hundred and Fourteenth Regiment. 
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join Banks’ expedition, on which they started on the 
4th of December.* 

Arriving in the Mississippi, a few days were spent in 
camp at Carrollton, about seven miles above New Or- 
leans, a portion of the regiment enjoying the privilege 
of treading the battle ground, some six miles below 
New Orleans, made historic, by Jackson’s memorable 
defense behind cotton-padded breastworks, against the 
unfortunate General Pakenham, on the 8th of Janua- 
ry, 1815. The major and latter part of the month of 
January was spent in guarding the New Orleans, Ope- 
lousas and Great Western Railroad, extending a dis- 
of eighty miles, from Algiers, opposite New Orleans, 
to Brashear City, along the entire length of which the 
regiment was scattered by companies. They were 
relieved from this not unpleasant duty on the night of 
the 8th of February and encamped in the rear of 
Brashear City, where, for the first time since it left 
Baltimore, the regiment was again united. In the 
meantime they had been brigaded with the 75th and 
160th N. Y., the 8th Vt. and the 12th Conn. infantry 
regiments, a battery of the 1st Maine artillery, and 
two companies of the rst Louisiana cavalry, under 
command of Gen. Weitzel, as the Second Brigade, 
First Division of the Nineteenth (Banks’) Army Corps. 
The division commander was Gen. Wm. H. Emory. 
This brigade afterwards became an independent organ- 
ization, and was known as the “Reserve Brigade.” 
It was the one which, afterwards, when tried in battle, 
Gen. Weitzel said he was proud to command. 

At Brashear City, Col. Smith, as senior officer, took 
command of the post, and Lieut.-Col. Per Lee, of the 
regiment. This arrangement continued until, a little 
later, Gen. Weitzel made that his head-quarters. 

Early in April the tedium of camp life was broken 
by an advance of Banks’ army. On the oth of that 
month the fleet began to convey the army which, for 
some time, had been concentrating in the vicinity of 
Brashear City, across Berwick Bay, which, opposite 
Brashear City, is about three-fourths of a mile wide, 
and the opposite shore of which was occupied by the 
rebels. Twelve miles above the mouth of Bayou 
Teche, which empties into Berwick Bay, and is fol- 
lowed in all its course by a narrow strip of arable land, 
bounded on the north by the swamps of Grand Lake, 
and on the south by the salt water marsh of the Gulf 
of Mexico, the rebels had constructed a formidable 
line of earth-works, extending to the swamps on either 
side. To flank or invest such a position was entirely 





*The regiment sailed partially in three vessels: Col. Smith, with four 
hundred men, haying embarked on the Zhames , and two other portions on 
the Arago and Atlantis. Those on the 7hames, after a perilous voyage, 
in which they narrowly escaped a watery grave, were towed into Port Royal 
harbor, by the Zricsson, on which was the loth, the regiment of Col. D. C. 
Littlejohn, who had recently succeeded to the command of the brigade. 
There the 7Aames was examined and pronounced unseaworthy, and the 
troopsand cargo were transferred to the U.S. bark Voltegeur. 
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out of the question. General Grover was sent with 
his division on transports through Grand Lake, to a 
landing called ‘‘Shell Bank,” whence a road but little 
known led to the Teche, some twenty miles in the 
enemy’s rear. While Generals Emory and Weitzel 
attacked the enemy in front, he was to cut off his re- 
treat, if possible, if driven from his position, or, if 
Emory and Weitzel failed to force him, to attack him 
in the rear. The three divisions moved forward on 
the 11th of April, Saturday; Grover’s from Brashear 
City, and the other two from Berwick City, on the 
point of the narrow peninsula, some sixty miles in 
length, formed by Grand Lake on the east and Bayou 
Teche on the west, which they occupied on the gth. 
The 114th occupied the center in the line of Weitzel’s 
brigade, which led the advance of the land forces, be- 
ing preceded only by the First Louisiana Cavalry, 
which was closely followed by a line of skirmishers 
from the various advance regiments. One company 
of the rst U. S. Artillery, under Capt. Bainbridge, 
and the Sixth Mass. Battery accompanied them. 

They proceeded slowly, driving the enemy before 
them, and bivouacked at night at Pattersonville, nine 
miles from Berwick City. In the disposition of the 
second day, the 114th occupied a position near the 
left of the advance line, the right of Weitzel’s brigade 
resting upon the bayou. This was the position they 
occupied, when, soon after march was resumed on the 
second day, it was deemed expedient to form in line 
of battle. A similar disposition was made on the op- 
posite side of the bayou, by other troops of the divis- 
ion, who crossed by means of a pontoon bridge. 
They thus advanced, forcing their way with great labor 
and fatigue, through dense cane-brakes, so high as to 
almost conceal them from sight. At five o’clock they 
had progressed only four miles, and the skirmishers 
had yet failed to discover the eremy in force. Sud- 
denly, and without warning, two cannon were dis- 
charged in their front, and two hissing, shrieking mis- 
siles passed over their heads, instantly killing a pair of 
horses attached to a battery following close behind. 
Before the men had time to recover from their aston- 
ishment, the simultaneous discharge of artillery all 
along the line hurled shot and shell in great profusion 
among the cane and far to the rear. 

The battle of Bisland, thus opened, was fought 
almost entirely by artillery, the infantry having little 
else to do than support the batteries. For two days 
the troops lay under a heavy artillery fire, a most try- 
ing position even for veterans, from which, however, 
they suffered little. The almost entire loss of the 
114th was sustained on the second day, when the 75th 
N. Y., which was on their left, dislodged a body of 
the enemy, who, under cover of the woods, had gained 
and were annoying them on the left flank. On the 
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morning of the 14th it was expected an assault would 
be made, but the enemy made a hasty retreat in the 
night to avoid capture, which the presence of Gen. 
Grover in their rear threatened. Under the trying 
ordeal through which they had passed, the 114th con- 
ducted themselves with such coolness and bravery as 
to elicit high commendations from Capt. Carruth, 
whose battery they supported.* The regiment had 
nine men wounded, one fatally. 

The pursuit of the flying enemy was continued, 
with only slight encounters with their rear guard, un- 
til, on the rgth, Col. Smith was ordered to employ his 
regiment in gathering and driving back to Brashear 
City, for army use, all the cattle, horses and sheep in 
the country. The men demurred at being employed 
as “cattle drivers” ; yet none hesitated in the decision 
to perform faithfully these new duties. From this time 
till the 27th of May, the regiment was occupied in 
wearisome marching and counter-marching, having, 
within less than seven weeks, marched nearly five hun- 
dred miles, the last forty-eight of which were forced 
and toilsome, made with little rest or refreshment, to 
evade the hot pursuit of a vigilant foe. During this 
time, Col. Smith, by reason of ill health, had been 
obliged to leave the regiment in command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Per Lee. In the meantime, Gen. Banks’ 
army had invested Port Hudson; and on the 29th ot 
May, the regiment left Brashear City to rejoin the 
brigade, which it did on the first of June, before Port 
Hudson, where it lay for forty days, engaged more or 
less constantly, day and night. Companies B, D, E, 
F and G, formed a part of the assaulting column at 
Port Hudson on the r4th of June, which resulted so 
disastrously and fruitlessly, and in which .Col. Smith, 
then in command of the brigade and the assaulting 
column, fell mortally wounded. These companies 
suffered serious losses. The regiment continued in 
the intrenchments before Port Hudson till the sur- 
render of that place on the oth of July, with six 
thousand men and their arms. 

Succeeding the reduction of Port Hudson, the 
regiment, in company with the brigade, spent “twenty 
days of laziness and discomfort,” at Donaldsonville, 
and about two weeks at Labadieville, leaving the 








* The following communication explains itself ;— 

‘““New Orveans, La., April 29th, 1863. 
“* Colonel E, B. Smith, Commanding 14th Regt.. N. ¥. Volunteers :— 

“Dear Sir:—You will permit me to take an early opportunity to express 
my hearty appreciation of the unflinching bravery displayed by yourself and 
your regiment in the battle at Camp Bisland, on the 12th and 13th, while in 
support of the battery under my command. 

“During the first engagement, your regiment was subjected to as severe a 
test as is ever required to establish the reputation of a corps; and during the 
long hours of the following day, while it was exposed to an imcessant artillery 
fire, its coolness and steadiness were the best proofs of its bravery and de- 
termination. 

‘* Please accept my willing testimony of the fact. 

** | remain, my dear sir, cordially yours, 
‘“Wittiam W. CarruTa, 
“* Capt. Sixth Mass. Battery.”” 


+ Col. Smith died in the brigade hospital, in the rear of the lines of Port 
Hudson, June 19, 1863. 
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latter place on the 19th of August for Brashear City, 
which the 114th New York and rath Connecticut 
were detailed to occupy and hold, and which, during 
the siege of Port Hudson, together with an immense 
quantity of government stores, was captured by the 
rebels. On the 2d of September the regiment rejoined 
the brigade at Algiers, where Major-General Franklin 
assumed command of the 19th army corps, and joined 
in the “Sabine Pass Expedition,” the results of which 
Dr. Beecher thus sums up :— 

“ General Franklin, with ten thousand men, 

Went out to sea, and then came back again.” 

From this expedition they returned again to Brash- 
ear City, where, on the 3d of October, they set out 
on the equally fruitless Texas expedition. They then 
went into camp at New Iberia. While here their old 
and loved brigade commandér, General Weitzel, left 


_ them to unite his fortunes with the Army of the Poto- 


mac. Here, too, occurred the only case of capital 
punishment in the regiment. Charles Tumer, of 
company C, was shot for desertion December 28, 
1863. Here, also, was read on the rst of January, 
1864, a resume of the events of the year, by order of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henry B. Morse, then command- 
ing the regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Per Lee, who, 
after the death of Colonel Smith was promoted to the 
colonelcy of the regiment, having gone north on leave 
of absence. By this resume the casualties of the regi- 
ment for the year ending December 31, 1863, appear 
to have been as follows :— 


OFFICERS. MEN. 

Milled in Battle ago c35 cagtee ce sces 2 12 
Died of Wounds and Diseases........ 3 150 
Discharged. 3.'.'. ew etna te she is +0 nied 15 100 
DSSeTGEd' A, «NUS ee ee oar te Set 5 
Pransterr@ghs oh.%..'s'dares's were Oe w Sle a I 32 
gs) Se te sce aac ee 21 299 


In the early part of January they removed their 
camp to Franklin, where, on the 25th of January, the 
regiment, for the first time, participated in a grand 
review, the rgth corps being reviewed by General 
Emory. Here, too, on the r2th of February, their 
shelter tents, with which they started out on the Texas 
expedition, were exchanged for the more commodious 
ones, which had been stored for nearly two months in 
New Orleans. While lying at Franklin a new organ- 
ization of the army was effected, necessitated by the 
absence of many of the old regiments, who had re- 
enlisted and gone home on furlough. The 114th, 
30th Mass., r5th Me., r61st and 173d N. Y. regiments 
composed the First Brigade, First Division, Nineteenth 
Army Corps, and this connection the 114th retained 
during the existence of the Nineteenth Corps, though 
there were many changes in the other regiments com- 
posing it. In the final disposition which remained till 
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the close of the war, the 114th was associated with 
the 116th, 153d and trgth N. Y., 30th Mass., and 
29th Me. 

The tedium of their long rest, with its vexatious 
drills, was broken on the 15th of March, when 
they started on the famous Red River campaign, 
marching for the sixth time over the road up the 
Teche, which had been the scene of so much of their 
military experience. They were kept continuously 
marching, with only brief intervals of rest, until the 
8th of April, the enemy being rapidly driven back by 
the advance, consisting of a large force of cavalry 
under General Lee, a detachment of flying artillery 
and the 13th corps, who had frequently sharp encount- 
ers with the enemy, who, however, did not make a 
determined stand till the 8th of April, when the ad- 
vance was repulsed with great slaughter and routed.* 
The 1gth corps were just preparing for a promised rest 
at Bayou St. Patries, when they were unexpectedly 
hurried forward on the “double quick” to the scene 
of carnage, to cover the retreat of the advance army, 
who were flying in the utmost confusion before the 
advancing enemy. Having marched seven miles in 
an hour and twenty minutes, they reached the scene 
of battle, at Sabine Cross Roads, and were hastily 
formed in line of battle along the edge of the forest, 
behind a rail fence, the 161st N. Y. being thrown for- 
ward as skirmishers across the open field in front, to 
hold in check the enemy, who were advancing in the 
wocds on the opposite side of the clearing. The 
First Brigade, under General Dwight, formed the 
front line, the 114th occupying the center, the 116th 
upon the right, and the 29th Me., upon the left. The 
Second and Third Brigades, commanded respectively 
by Gen. McMillen and Col. Benedict of the 162d N, 
Y., formed on either flank, and nearly at right angles 
to the rear. 

Soon the rebels emerged in force from the woods, 
and when the order was given a terrific, blinding, stun- 
ning crash of fire was poured into their ranks, causing 
them to reel and stagger and flee in discomfiture to 
the woods. They renewed the attack with increased 
force, but were again repulsed with fearful loss. Soon 
the right and left wings were equally engaged, but the 
enemy was repulsed on all sides and his advance 
checked. The 114th entered this battle with eighteen 
commissioned officers and three hundred and seventy- 
one men ; its casualties were three officers, (including 
Lt. Col. Morse,) and seven men wounded, one of the 
latter of whom subsequently died, and: another, who 
was severely wounded, left in the hands of the enemy. 

Our army retreated in the night to Pleasant Hill, 





*The 13th corps consisted of two divisions, the third and fourth, under 
Gen. Ransom. Each numbered about 2,000 men, and lost in about twenty 
minutes, the former 350, and the latter, which received the first shock of bat- 
tle, 1,156, in killed, wounded and missing. 








where the enemy pursued and again attacked in the 
afternoon of the following day, but were repulsed and 
routed, after a sharp hand-to-hand encounter, in which 
our entire army, which here united, was engaged. The 
loss of the first divisionin both days’ engagements was 
aboutsixhundredmen, The second day the 114th were 
posted on the road, which they were instructed to hold 
at all hazards. Their position was concealed by a 
dense underbrush. Their loss was three killed and 
five wounded.* 

' Both armies retreated, ours to Grand Ecore, on 
Red River, where it entrenched, and remained ten 
days, and thence continued its retreat, the campaign 
having been abandoned. The wily enemy gained a 
formidable position in the rear of our army and thus 
threatened to cut off its retreat. While preparing to 
force a passage our army was fiercely attacked in the 
rear by the main body of the enemy; but it succeeded 
in routing both forces, and resumed the retreat, In ‘ 
this engagement (the battle of Cane River,) the 114th 
lost not a man, though portions of the army suffered 
severely. 

The retreat was continued to Alexandria, where the 
army again entrenched, to guard the gun-boats, which 
could not pass the falls by reason of the low stage of 
the water. Here the rebels pursued, and eventually 
closed the Red River and cut off all communication 
with this army and the outside world. The situation 
of the army became so critical that the abandonment 
of their position and of the valuable iron-clad fleet 
was seriously contemplated to save it. But the fleet 
was saved at some hazard and immense labor by the 
construction of a dam across the river below the falls, 
which raised the water sufficiently to float the entire 
fleet over them. This dam was constructed under the 
direction of Col. Bailey of Gen. Banks’ staff, but the 
suggestion is credited to Theodore Evans, of Bain- 
bridge, the Sergeant in Co, H. of the 114th regiment, 
afterwards Lieutenant. The fleet thus secured, on 
the 13th of May the army resumed its retreat, which 
was sharply contested at one or two points by the 
rebels. 

After forty days of inactivity and rest at Morganza, 
the regiment embarked in the first part of July and 
proceeded to join the army of the Potomac in front of 
Petersburg ; but on arriving at Fortress Monroe, they 
were ordered to proceed with the rest of the roth 





*The day succeeding the arrival of the army at Grand Ecore, Gen. 
Dwight complimented the regiments of the first brigade, who were drawn 
up in line before their camps for that purpose. To the 114th he said;— 


‘ Soldiers of the One Hundred and Fourteenth New York: I have sought - 
this opportunity to —— to you my thanks for the bravery you exhibited at 
the battle of Sabine Cross Roads, where you held your position so securely 
and saved the army from destruction. I compliment you also upon your 
coolness and courage at the battle of Pleasant Hill, when you were sur- 
rounded by the enemy. You have proved yourselves worthy of the name of 
the soldiers of General Weitzel, from whom nothing but good conduct was 
expected. You have done your duty, and shall receive the gratitude of the 
country. Again I tender you my thanks.” 
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corps to Washington, which was then threatened by 
the rebel raid into Maryland. Here they soon par- 
ticipated in the pursuit of the retreating rebels from 
in front of Washington, without, however, encounter- 
ing them in force. Now succeeded a long series of 
tedious and dispiriting marching and counter-march- 
ing in the valley of the Shenandoah, culminating in 
the memorable and desperately fought battle of Ope- 
quan on the 19th of September, in which the rr4th 
covered itself with glory, but lost in the long and san- 
guinary contest one hundred and eighty-eight men, 
being three-fifths of the entire number it took into ac- 
tion, a loss exceeding that of any other regiment in 
the army. For three hours the regiment held its po- 
sition, unsupported, under a murderous cross-fire of 
artillery and musketry. Its noble conduct ‘on. this 
occasion elicited highly commendatory notices in gen- 
eral orders. 

Sheridan pursued the retreating enemy, who made 
another stand at Fisher’s Hill, from which they were 
driven on the 22d, with the loss of twenty-one can- 
non, large quantities of small arms and munitions, 
and thousands of men. In this engagemert the 114th 
did not participate, being posted on picket duty on 
the left of the army. The pursuit was continued to 
Harrisonburgh, when, being out of provisions, and a 
hundred miles from the base of supplies, it was aban- 
doned by the infantry, but continued by the cavalry 
to Rockfish Gap. At Harrisonburgh the 114th was 
detailed to guard an empty supply train down the val- 
ley, with which they returned laden with provisions, to 
Cedar Creek, where it met the returning army, which, 
being pursued, halted and fought the second battle of 
Fisher’s Hill, defeating the enemy, who were sent 
“whirling up the valley.” Sheridan placed his army 
in echelon behind the bold bluffs which skirt Cedar 
Creek. Here, during the temporary absence of Gen- 
eral Sheridan, General Early surprised and attacked 
them with such fury and impetuosity, early on the 
morning of the roth of October, as to cause a most 
disastrous rout of the entire army, who, in their hasty 
retreat, were met by Sheridan, who halted the fleeing 
columns, reformed them, and achieved the glorious 
victory which has immortalized his name. Again, in 
this, their last engagement, the 114th rendered signal 
service, interposing the first obstinate resistance to the 
advance of the enemy in the early morning. The 
Eighth corps, the first attacked, were so completely 
surprised that the men did not have time to dress 
themselves before the rebels had overrun their camp 
in overpowering numbers. They fled in the wildest 
confusion, many almost in a state of nudity, closely 


. by the Division. 





followed by the rebels. The r1qth held their line 
amid fearful carnage, till they were surrounded, when 
they fell back upon the Sixth corps, which had formed | 
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in line, and with them still contested the rebel ad- 
vance. Its losses are the best and fittest commentary 
on its heroism; they were one hundred and twenty- 
eight in killed, wounded and taken prisoners, fully 
half it took into the engagement. 

On the gth of November the army retired from 
Cedar Creek to Newtown, and thence, the 114th, 
which had been left to guard the stores there, on the 
1st of January, rejoined the army at Winchester, 
where they remained till the 4th of April, when they 
moved up the Shenandoah valley, anticipating an ad- 
vance of Lee’s forces in that direction, but, soon re- 
traced their steps. On the 2rst of April, the army of 
the Shenandoah left the valley of that name and 
went to Washington, where, on the 23d of May, they 
participated in the grand military review. 

Now that the war was over, the men were anxious 
to return to the peaceful pursuits from which they 
were wrested by the clash of arms. They were, there- 
fore, exceedingly rejoiced when, on the evening of 
the sth of June, they received the following order :— 

“ HEAD-QuaRTERS Dwicut’s Division, 
JuNE 5, 1865. 
General Orders, No. 13. 

I. Pursuant to General Order, No. 94, War Depart- 
ment, Adjutant-General’s Office, Current Series, and 
General Order, No. 58, Head-Quarters Middle Mili- 
tary Division, Current Series, the rr4th, 117th and 
133d New York State Volunteers, are hereby ordered 
to be mustered out of the service of the United States. 

* * * * * * * 

“TTI, In parting with these gallant regiments, after 
so long a period of service, the General commanding 
feels regret, mingled with pride, when he recalls how 
patiently they endured, how bravely they have fought, 
and how nobly they have won. Fort Bisland, Port 
Hudson, Sabine Cross Roads, Pleasant Hill and 
Cedar Grove, bear witness to this. To all these regi- 
ments the General commanding tenders his heartfelt 
thanks. 

“'To the 114th, the General commanding tenders 
his acknowledgments, especially for the manner in 
which, under his eye, at the battle of Opequan, 
they fixed the limit of the enemy’s advance on that 
day, and by obstinate fighting, did such signal, con- 
spicuous service. 

“The memory of the fallen will ever be cherished 
They sacrificed themselves to its 

lory. 
si "ey command of 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL DWIGHT. 


J. G. Leefe, A A, A. General.” 
Accordingly, on the 8th of June, the regiment was 


| mustered out, and on the same day started for home. 


They were detained at. Elmira under many chafing 
discomforts, the principal of which was the convic- 
tion that they, who, on the borders of rebeldom, had 
been treated with the consideration and respect which 
their heroism merited, were regarded in their native 
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State with a cold, selfish indifference and inhospitality. 
But a more generous recognition awaited them at 
home, where their return was heartily welcomed., On 
Saturday, the 17th, they were finally discharged and 
paid, and they left Elmira the same day for home. 
As the train was moving from the depot, a sad acci- 
dent occurred: George Agard, of Company B, who 
had escaped the perils of a three years’ service, in 
jumping upon the platform, fell between the cars, and 
was instantly crushed to death. In Binghamton they 
received a hospitable welcome, and remained over 
night. An hour's ride the next morning brought them 
to Chenango Forks, where they were met by a dele- 
gation of the citizens of Greene with conveyances to 
carry them to that village. Suffice it to say that the 
return of the shattered regiment at Greene, Oxford 
and Norwich, and the towns to which the companies 
respectively belonged, was welcomed with the most 
lavish demonstrations of joy and gratitude, not, how- 
ever, unaccompanied with pangs of the deepest sor- 
row for the many who never returned, who rest be- 
neath the quiet sod of many a southern battle-field, 
and whose memory is fragrant with the hallowed asso- 
ciations of a brave, noble, virtuous and valorous life. 
It was a welcome which reflected honor on the brave 
sons of a noble parentage. 
Let our eulogy be the sentiment of Cowper :— 


* Let laurels, drenched in pure Parnassian dews, 
Reward his memory dear to every muse, 
Who with a courage of unshaken root, 
In honor’s field advancing his firm foot, 
Plants it upon the line that justice draws, 
And will prevail or perish in her cause ! 
’Tis to the virtues of such men man owes 
His portion in the good that heav’n bestows: 
And when recording history displays 
Feats of renown, tho’ wrought in ancient days; 
Tells of a few stout hearts that fought and died, 
Where duty placed them at their country’s side ; 
The man who is not moy’d with what he reads, 
That takes not fire at their heroic deeds, 
Unworthy of the blessings of the brave, 
Is base in kind, and born to be a slave !”* 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Town oF AFTON, 


FTON is situated on the south-east corner of the 
county and lies wholly within the original town- 
ship of Clinton. It was formed from Bainbridge No- 
vember 18, 1857, and derives its name from A/fon 
Water, a small river in Ayrshire, England, immortal- 





* The 114th was the only complete regiment organized in Chenango county. 
The further part taken by this county in the prosecution of the war will be 
“noticed in connection with the history of the several towns. 





ized by the Scottish poet Burns.* It is bounded on 
the north by Bainbridge and Coventry, on the east by 
Delaware county, on the west and south by Broome 
county. 

The surface is a rolling upland, separated into two 
nearly equal parts by the broad, beautiful and fertile 
valley of the Susquehanna, which crosses the town 
diagonally from north-east to south-west, and is one 
of the most productive in the State. The hills rise 
by long and gradual ascent to the height of 300 to 
500 feet above the valleys. They are very produc- 
tive and generally susceptible of cultivation to their 
summits. ‘The principal streams other than the Sus- 
quehanna are Kelsey Creek and Harper Brook, which 
flow through the central part and empty into the Sus- 
quehanna on the north, and Bennett Brook, which 
flows through the north-east part and empties into the 
Susquehanna on the east, near the north line of the 
town. Pratt's Pond, situated about a mile north-east 
of the village of Afton, is a beautiful sheet of water. 
It is about a mile in circumference, elevated twenty- 
five feet above the surface of the river, and has no 
visible inlet nor outlet; yet its waters are pure and 
fresh, as if constantly changing. It “lies lke a mir- 
ror, with its frame of sloping banks, grassy and clean 
on the south and west, while at the north-east there 
spreads out in beautiful undulations of surface a grove 
of second-growth chestnut, oak and pine.” 

The town is underlaid by the rocks of the Catskill 
group in which on the farm of Perry and Enos Ellis, 
about four miles east of Afton, a quarry was opened 
some five or six years ago from which good building 
and flagging stone is obtained. Another quarry on 
the Robert Corbin farm, also in the east part of the 
town, was opened some ten years ago. 

The soil is a sandy loam and alluvion in the valleys, 
with some clay on the valley ridges; and a gravelly 
loam upon the hills. The soil in the river bottoms is 
very fertile, well adapted to corn, tobacco and hops, 
It is a dairy town, nearly every farmer keeping as 
many cows as his land will subsist. Dairying is car- 
ried on very largely in a private way. 

The Albany and Susquehanna Railroad traverses 
the town in the valley and to the west of the Susque- 
hanna. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 2,237; of 
whom 2,193 were native, 44 foreign, 2,230 white, 7 
colored; 1,140 males and 1,097 females. Its area 
was 28,369 acres; of which 17,582 were improved, 
9,160 woodland, and 1,627 otherwise unimproved. 
The cash value of farms was $1,216,740; of farm 
buildings other than dwellings, $138,065; of stock, 

* A somewhat bitter feud was engendered by the division of the town of 
Bainbridge and the discussions preceding it, and to give Afton a precedence 


over its rival, a name withan initial preceding the letter B was selected. From 
Rey. E. T. Jacobs’ article on The Rise and Present of Afton. 
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$149,924; of tools andimplements, $38,395, amount 
of gross sales from farms in 1874, $113,321.* 

There are 14 districts (13 Common and 1 Union 
school,) having school-houses within the town and 
two that have not. During the year ending Sept. 30, 
1878, there were 17 licensed teachers at the same 
time during 28 weeks or more. The number of 
children of school age residing in the districts Sept. 
30, 1877, was 639. During the year ending Sept. 30, 
1878, ten male and twenty female teachers were em- 
ployed; the number of children residing in the dis- 
tricts who attended school was 518; of whom only 9 
were under 5 or over 21 years of age; the average 
daily attendance, during the year was 298.175; number 
of volumes in district libraries 943, the value of which 
was $402; number of school-houses, all frame, 14, 
which with the sites, including 4 acres and 79 rods, 
valued at $1,603, were valued at $10,405 ; the assess- 
ed value of taxable property in the districts, $988,420. 
The number of children between eight and fourteen 
years of age residing in the districts Sept. 30, 1877, was 
133, of whom 122 attended district school fourteen 
weeks of that year. 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 


Amount on hand Oct 1, 1876....$ 14.36 
“ apportioned to districts,. 1,926.04 
Proceeds of Gospel and School 





ROG. tosis dap jars lals » ois 102.47 
eT Ty Sk ae 2,251.58 
From teachers’ board,........- 384.00 
From other sources............ 290.36 
otal TECHPIS Tid. <¢ cctnese sos $4,968.81 
Paid for teachers’ wages........ $4,184.38 
At BEATIGS. 4, < athe Tigi Pei 67 
“school apparatus......, 10.84 


“ “ce a“ 


houses, sites, fences 
out-houses, repairs, furniture, ete. 278.05 | 


Paid for other incidental expenses 453.11 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 1, 
By Gs hahs Cabenk a aida hath shares 41.76 $4,968.81. 


SETTLEMENTS.—The first settlement in Afton was 
made in July, 1786, by Elnathan Bush, who came in 
from Sheffield, Mass., with his family, then consisting 
of his wife and four children. They came as far as 
Cooperstown on horseback, and thence by canoe 
down the Susquehanna, leaving Cooperstown May 2, 
1786. He settled on the west side of the river, op- 
posite the forty acre island, known as Stowel’s Island, 
about two miles below Afton. ‘This island*and an- 
other near it, one of which contains ten and the other 
forty acres, had been cleared and cultivated by the 
Indians, and derive their name from Hezekiah Stowel, 
who subsequently owned them, Mr, Bushhad visited 
this locality with a view to settlement before the Rev- 
olutionary war, in company with two others who were 





* Census af 1875, 





relatives. The Dominie Johnston (Col. Witter John- 
ston,) was then living at Sidney Plains, where he set- 
tled in 1772. He left his improvements during the 
war and returned to them at its close, having rendered 
service therein as Colonel. He (Johnston,) continued 
his residence there till his death October 4, 1839, 
aged 86. Lois, his wife, died there July 27, 1787, 
aged 22; and Jane, his second wife, Sept. 26, 1817, 
aged 47. January 30, 1790, Mr. Bush exchanged his 
property here with Hezekiah Stowel for a piece of 
land on lot 74 in Bainbridge, nominally containing 81, 
but actually roo acres, which Stowel had taken up the 
previous year, the consideration being 804, to which 
he removed. It is the farm on which his grandson, 
Joseph Bush, now resides, and there he resided till 
his death, May 15, 1791. Joseph Bush, just referred 
to, says he very well recollects hearing his father say 
there were no other settlers in the oldtown of Jericho 
when Elnathan came in. The Kirbys came next, a 
year or two after, and the Bixbys soon after.* 
Hezekiah Stowel, to whom reference has been 
made, was a Vermont sufferer, and came in from 
Guilford in that State in 1786, and settled at Betts- 
burgh, on 220 acres on lot 63, on the east side of the 
river, and was the pioneer settler on the site of that 
village, He subsequently removed to the west side 
of the river, where he is buried, probably at the time 
he made the exchange with Elnathan Bush. He lived 
and died in the locality. It is not known that he 
lived on the place exchanged with Bush in Bainbridge. 
His children were :—Asa, who settled at Bettsburgh, 
on the place now owned and occupied by Enos M. 
Johnston, where, in 1788, he kept the first inn, in a 
log building f which stood on the river bank, opposite 
the residence of Mr. Johnston and who married Hannah, 
daughter of Sarnuel Bixby, of Guilford, Vt., and died 
there November 3, 1826, aged 66, and his wife Sep- 
tember 18, 1850, aged 88 ; Elijah, who settled on the 
west side of the river, on the farm now occupied by 
Chamberlain, and who died childless, in 
advanced years, while on a visit to a relative in Penn- 
sylvania, and whose wife, Rebecca, died here Febru- 








* It has been generally supposed, and is so stated in French’s Gazetteer of 
the State of New York, and subsequent publications copied therefrom, that 
William Bush, a grandson of Elnathan Bush, was the first child born in the 
town, in 1786. The fact is, the William Bush referred to was born in Shef- 
field, Berkshire county, Massachusetts, April 15, 1785, and was brought to 
the present town of Afton, then a part of ¥ericho, the following July. He 
died November 15, 1858, aged 73, having been honored with three wives, 
Esther, who died November 5, 1813, aged 27, Sally, who died December 29, 
1828, aged 33, and Maria, who, we believe, is still living. : 


t This building afterwards gave place to a frame one, which stood a little 
nearer the highway; and this in turn to a third, also a frame building, which 
stood on the site of Johnston’s residence, for which it gave way in the sum- 
mer of 1876, when it was moved just across the road, and a little lower down, 
and has since been converted by Mr. Johnston into a cheese factory, for 
which purpose it is now used by him. Stowel kept tavern in each of these, 
and till his death. There has not been a tavern kept there since. Lepha, 
daughter of Asa Stowel, who married Dr. Boynton, was, it was said, the 
prettiest woman who has lived in Afton. 
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ary 25, 1837, aged 70; Betsey, who married Daniel 
Dickinson, who settled in Guilford and afterwards at 
Seneca Falls; Isabel, who married Elisha Stowel, 
who settled at the ferry about two miles below Betts- 
burgh; Polly, who married Calvin Stowel, who settled 
on a farm adjoining Asa Stowel’s on the south ; Levi, 
who settled on the homestead on the west side of the 
river, and afterwards, in advanced life, moved to the 
east side, to the farm now occupied by James Pool, 
and died at Seneca Falls while visiting relatives there ; 
and Sally, who married Charles Grinnells, and settled 
on the homestead farm on the west side of the river, 
where she died. His only grandchild living in the 
county is Gratia Ann, wife of Gustavus Greene, in 
Afton, daughter of Levi. Four great-grandchildren 
are living in the county, Abel, Nathan and Jenette, 
wife of Henry Jones, in Afton, and Hannah, wife of 
Charles Bixby, in Bainbridge. 

Ebenezer, John, Isaiah and Joseph Landers, broth- 
ers, the former of whom had served two or three 
years in the army during the war of the Revolution, 
came in from Lenox, Mass., in March, 1787. They 
started when the ground was covered with snow, with 
ox sleds, with which they arrived at Unadilla. There 
they built canoes to carry their families and goods 
down the river when the ice gave way ; but becoming 
impatient of waiting they proceeded on foot, on the 
crust of the snow, Ebenezer carrying a feather bed on 
his back, and his wife, her youngest child, Stephen, in 
her arms. They reached their destination the last of 
March. Ebenezer afterwards brought in the goods 
by the river, making several trips for that purpose. 
Ebenezer and Joseph had been in the previous year 
and made some preparation for their settlement. 
They had made a small clearing, built a log cabin, 
and planted some corn on Stowel’s Island. Ebenezer, 
who brought his wife, Olive Osborn, of Massachusetts, 
and three children, settled near Afton, on the east 
side of the river, on the farm now occupied by his 
grandson, Charles Landers. He took up too acres 
when he first came in, about forty rods above the 
place on which he subsequently settled, lying on both 
sides of the river, but his title proved defective and 
"he had to relinquish it. His second selection was 50 
acres on lot 58, to which he subsequently added by 
purchase. He was a carpenter and worked at his 
trade for several years. He died where he settled 
February 14, 1846, aged 87, and his wife, August 27, 
1850, aged 93. The children who came in with him 
were Polly, Thomas and Stephen, the latter of whom 
was then two yearsold. Polly was born July 6, 1781, 
and married David Pollard and settled on the farm 
now occupied by Hiram Landers, where she died. 
Thomas was born November 2, 1782. He married 
Esther, daughter of Moses Hinman, and after living 








at home several years, took up the farm now owned by 
Hard, where he died June 8, 1862, and his 
wife March 26, 1830, aged 46. Stephen was born 
August 10, i785. He married Polly, daughter of 
Matthew Long, and settled one and one-half miles 
north of Afton, on the farm now owned by his son 
Thomas, where he died July 19, 1870, aged 84, and 
his wife, October 73, 1850, aged 60. Stephen was a 
millwright and put a great many buildings in the 
town. Ebenezer’s children born after he came here 
were Joseph, who was born July 6, 1790, and married 
Jerusha, daughter of Lemuel Warner; Nancy, who 
was born March 17, 1795, married Billings Church, 
and died December 25, 1841, aged 48, and her 
husband, January 7, 1871, aged 82 ; Hiram, who was 
born December 31, 1796, and marred Sophia, 
daughter of Jonathan Hammond ; Solomon, who was 





. born December 10, 1798, who married Mary, daugh- 


ter of Benjamin Carpenter, and after her death, Janu- 
ary 16, 1829, aged 26, her sister, Elizabeth A., (who 
died April 27, 1845 aged 45,) and died December 24, 
1876, aged 78; and Isaiah, who was born in March, 
r80r, and died young. Hiram is the only one now 
living. John Landers, brother of Ebenezer, settled 
in Lisle ; Isaiah, another brother, in Afton, where he 
died Angust 31, 1844, aged 75, and Thirza, his wife, 
April 8, 1836, aged 69. Joseph, the other brother 
settled nearly a mile up Kelsey Creek, on the place 
now occupied by Luman Pollard. He afterwards 
removed to Lisle. Jehiel Landers, who lives on the 
east side of the river, about two miles above Afton, is 
a son of Isaiah’s, and the only one of his children 
living. Isaiah Landers, Jr., died March 8, 1839, 
aged 35. 

Henry Pearsall came from Long Island about 1787 
and settled in the north-east part of Afton, one-half 
mile west of what was known as the Middle Bridge, 
which went off in a freshet a number of years ago and 
was not rebuilt. Having built a small house in the 
woods, he brought in his family, consisting of his wife, 
Anna Simmons, and one or two children. The house 
thus erected answered the double purpose of a dwell- 
ing and shop, for he followed his trade till his death. 
About 1809 he removed to the north line of the town 
of Bainbridge, about three miles north of Bainbridge 
village, and took up 88 acres, on which he resided till 
his death, about 1840. His children were: Amos, 
who married Clarissa, daughter of John Nichols, an 
early settler in the north part of Bainbridge, and set- 
tled in the locality of his father in Bainbridge, where 
he died February 18, 1864, aged 72, and his wife July 
4, 1878, aged 83; Ann, who married Alson Searles, a 
resident of Bainbridge, and is now living at Unadilla, 
her husband having died June 26, 1871; Smith, who 
married Polly, sister of Alson Searles, and settled 
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near his father, where he died in 1874; Samuel, who 


married Sally, daughter of Henry Thompson, of Bain- ” 


bridge, and settled and died in the same locality; 
Abigail, who married Ansel Phinney, a blacksmith, 
with whom she removed to Bainbridge village, where 
she died); Henry, who married Samantha Norton, of 
Guilford, and succeeded his father on the homestead 
farm, where he died December 23, 1871, aged 70, and 
his wife August 28, 1871, aged 68; and Polly, who 
married Leonard Norton, of Guilford, where they set- 
tled. He died October 23, 1870. She is still living, 
in Coventry, with her niece, Mrs. Chester Benedict. 
His grandchildren living in the county are Charles and 
Reuben, sons of Amos, in Coventry, where the former 
has been Justice of the Peace for twenty years, was 
Supervisor in 1856 and ’57, and a Member of Assem- 
bly from this county in 1869; William and Hiram, 
sons of Smith, on the homestead of their father in 
Bainbridge ; Frank, Charles, Emma and Sarah Phin- 
ney, children of Abigail, all in Bainbridge ; James and 
Polly, wife of Melvin Yale, in Bainbridge, Amanda, 
wife of Hiram Landers, in Afton, and Matilda, wife 
of Chester Benedict, in Coventry, all children of Sam- 
uel ; and Sherman Pearsall and Ada, wife of Jerome 
Wescott, in Bainbridge, and Lewis Pearsall, in Guil- 
ford. 

Richard Church came in from Brattleboro, Vt., in 
the fall of 1788, and settled on the east side of the 
river, one-half mile below Afton, on the place now 
owned by the heirs of Levi Church and Andrew John- 
ston and Joseph Angell, the latter a son-in-law of Bil- 
lings Church. He was a son of Col. Timothy Church, 
a Vermont sufferer, who did not settle here, but ac- 


quired land as such, on 300 acres of which Richard | 


settled, and which, after the latter’s death, in the 
spring of 1813, was divided between two of his sons, 
Billings and Levi, Billings’ portion being that now oc- 
cupied by Andrew J. Johnston and Joseph Angell, 
and Levi's that occupied by his heirs. Richard 
brought with him his family, consisting of his wife 
Polly, daughter of David Pollard, and-one child, Bil- 
lings, then an infant. Billings married Nancy, daugh- 
ter of Ebenezer Landers, and settled on the home- 
stead, where he lived till advanced in years, when, in 
the spring of 1857, he sold his place to his nephew, 
Devillo C. Church, and went to live with his daughter 
Frances, wife of Enos M, Johnston, with whom he 
died January 7, 1871, aged 82. Richard’s children, 
who were born after he came here, were: Col. Ira, 
who married Angelia Atherton, sister of Cornelius 
Atherton, and settled about a half mile above Afton, 
on the east side of the river, on the farm, a portion of 
which is owned by Stanton T. Donaghe, afterwards 
purchasing the Peck farm, about a mile below Afton, 
on the east side, now owned by Ransom Merrill, and 





subsequently the farm which forms a part of the Ives 
farm, which he subsequently turned over to his sons, 
and removed to Morris, where he resided till his death, 
March 12, 1861, aged 70, his wife having died July 
15, 1847, aged 56; Rufus, who married Phebe Turner 
and settled in Afton, and afterwards removed to Or- 
leans County and died there; Polly, who married Dr. 
Gaius Halsey, of Kortright, Delaware county, where 
she lived and died; Warren, who married Saloma C. 
Hall, who died May 2, 1849, aged 37, who was of a 
roving disposition, and moved and died out of the 
county, December 24, 1857, aged 57, and Esther, his 
second wife, April 1, 1858, aged 39; Levi, who mar- 
ried Elathea, daughter of Joseph Works, and settled 
and died on the homestead; Permelia, who married 
Ezra Corbin, and is still living in Bainbridge; Rhoda, 
a maiden lady, who died in the town April 2, 1866, 
aged 66; Richard, who died, young and unmarried, of 
small-pox, June 2, 1828, aged 20; and Wilson, who 
married Eliza Ann Jones and settled in Afton, on the 
east side of the river, where he now resides, with his 
second wife, Fanny Nevins. Numerous descendants 
are living, ten in this county, viz: Devillo C. Church, 
a banker, Richard, Rush, Clara, wife of James Cor- 
bin, Frances, wife of Enos M. Johnston, and Polly, 
wife of A. E. Estabrooks, in Afton; George Corbin, 
Eunice, wife of Charles J. Humphrey, and William 
Corbin, in Bainbridge; and C. A. Church, in New 
Berlin. Dr. Gaius L. Halsey, a prominent physician 
in Unadilla; Dr. Richard Halsey, a prominent physi- 
cian at White Haven, Pa.; Frank Church, Road 
Agent for the U. S. Express Co, at McGregor, Iowa; 
Alonzo S. Church, formerly Cashier of J. M. Little’s 
Bank of Mason City, Iowa; Lafayette Church, who 
keeps a livery at McGregor, lowa; Gaius H. Church, 
a prominent farmer at Cresco, Iowa; and George M. 
Church, a speculator at McGregor, Iowa, are grand- 
children of Richard Church’s. 

Other settlers about this period were Seth Stone, 
Nathaniel Benton, Isaac Miner and Orlando Bridge- 
man, all from Vermont. 

Seth Stone settled in Afton village, on the east side 
of the river, nearly opposite the Universalist church, 
where he died April 22, 1826, aged 65; and Eunice, 
his wife, July r2, 1815, aged 54. His son Horace 
married Rebecca Johnston and lived on the home- 
stead farm. He built a tavern about 1825, the first 
in the village, on the east side of the river, which he kept 
a good many-years. It stood where Noble Buck now 
lives. Heand his wife both died there, the former 
December 2, 1845, aged 60, and the latter July 5, 1874, 
aged 83. Seth had two daughters, Rachel, and Irene, 
the latter of whom married Jesse Easton, both of whom 
lived and died in that locality. Nathaniel Benton 
settled on the east side of the river, three miles above 
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Afton, at what was known as the Middle Bridge, which 
was built about 1825 or’6, and swept away by a freshet 
some thirty years ago. The Benton’s were considered 
wealthy, and formed the nucleus for quite asettlement in 
that locality. A hotel was built there about forty 
years ago by a man named Stevens. It is now occu- 
pied as a dwelling. A grist and saw-mill were built 
there some sixty years ago. They have since been 
rebuilt and are still in operation. The Corbins, who 
also settled in that locality, were interested in the con- 
struction of the mills there. Quite a little business 
centered there at an early day in opposition to Afton. 
The Benton family mostly died in that locality, Na- 
thaniel May 8, 1845, aged 84, and his wife Hannah, 
March 11, 1839, aged 71. His children were Belah 
who was a bachelor and lived and died at home, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1830, aged 40; Nathaniel, who removed to 
Ohio at an early day; Col. Ansel, who married Cor- 
nelia, daughter of Samuel Weeks, and settled where 
William B. Grover now lives, near the homestead 
farm, and died a year or two after his marriage, Sep- 
tember 6, 1845, aged 48, leaving one child, Albert 
Hyde, a druggist in Afton; Eunice, who married 
Hiram Ramsey and is now living in Ohio, well ad- 
vanced in years; William, who accompanied Nathan- 
iel to Ohio ; Jared, a bachelor, who died there June 
30, 1835, aged 35; Julius and Isaac, both bachelors, 
and both of whom died there, the former March 10, 
1837, aged 35; and Orrin, who married a daughter 
of James V. Humphrey. Orlando Bridgeman settled 
one and one-half miles below Bettsburgh, on the farm 
now occupied by John Pool, where he died a good 
many years ago. Reuben and Abner Bridgeman were 
sons of his. Abner married Temperance Johnston, 
and, after living for a number of years below Betts- 
burgh, removed to Elmira, where he died. Reuben 
settled in the same locality. 

David Pollard came in from Norwich, Conn., in 
1790, and settled onthe east side of theriver, one mile 
below Afton, on the place now occupied by William 
Landers. He made a small clearing and built a log 
cabin and then sent forhis family, consisting of his wife 
Polly, and six children. He died here December 30, 
1830, aged 85, and his wife June 9, 1821, aged 69, 
His children were Polly, who married Richard Church, 
Lucy, who married William Olden, Cynthia, who mar- 


ried Heman Kelsey, Thomas, who moved to Seneca | 


Falls some fifty years ago and died there, David, who 

married Polly Landers and lived and died on the home- 
- stead, Joseph, who married Polly Pool, and settled 
about a mile west of Afton, on the north end of the 
farm now owned by his son Luman C. Pollard, and 
after becoming too feeble to work it sold it to his son 
Jeremiah, (who is now living in California, to which State 


he removed in 1849,) and removed to the village, on the — 








east side of the river, where he died March 13, 1859. 
Only two grandchildren are living in the county, Lu- 
man C, and Lysander Pollard, both in Afton. 

In this year (1790) the first school-house in Afton 
was built. It was a log structure and stood at the 
forks of the river and bridge roads on the east side ofthe 
river, in the village of Afton, a little north of the 
water tank in that locality. The first teacher was 
Nathaniel Church. In this school-house the first 
church in the town was organized twelve years later. 

Settlements were made as early as 1795, probably 
earlier, by Abijah Stevens, Abraham Benton, and 
Heth Kelsey, and as early as 1796 by Thomas and 
Capt. Enos Cornwell. 

Abijah Stevens came in from Connecticut, and set- 
tled on the east side of the river, about one and one- 
half miles above Afton, on the farm now occupied by 
the widow of John Carr, where both he and his second 
wife, Esther, died, the former May 9, 1844, aged 87, 
and the latter January 1, 1832, aged 76. His chil- 
dren were John, who married Clara Landers and set- 
tled where Jonathan Farnsworth now lives, and died 
there, he and his wife, the former March 9, 1861, 
aged 73, and the latter November 11, 1877, aged 84; 
and Harvey, who removed to Ohio, children by his 
second wife. He had one child by his first wife, 
Lydia, who died September 1, 1822, aged 76, viz.: 
Sally, who married Samuel Hinman and died on the 
homestead. Abraham Benton, settled on the site of 
Afton, on the west side of the river, on a portion of 
the farm now occupied by Luman C. Pollard. His 
house stood just east of the railroad track. He was 
the first settler on the site of the village, on the west 
side. He died here August 3, 1816, aged 53, and 
Desire, his wife, who afterwards married William 
Beardsley, January 24, 1858, aged 85. Heth Kelsey, 
a Revolutionary soldier, settled in the upper part of 
the village, near the mouth of the creek which bears 
his name, where he kept a tavern. He afterwards re- 
moved to Coventry and lived with his daughter and 
died there February 5, 1850, aged 94, and Rhoda, 
his wife, November 26, 1838, aged 80. His children 


| were Russell, who married Fanny Mersereau, of Otego, 


and settled on the homestead farm, afterwards remov- 
ing to Bainbridge, subsequently to the locality of El- 
mira, and finally dying in a poor-house ; Heman, who 
married Cynthia, daughter of David Pollard, and set- 
tled on one-half the homestead farm of 396 acres 
(Russell taking the other half,) and afterwards remov- 
ed to the Chemung River and died there ; Lois, who 
married Clark Smith, of Coventry, where both she 
and her husband died, the latter, in a fit, October 8, 
1864, aged 82; Lodema, a maiden lady, who died in 
Afton; Rhoda, who married Alpheus Wright, who, in 
1823, in company with his brother Josiah, built the 
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Sullivan House in Afton, and kept it 15 to 20 years. 
Rhoda died in Afton. Her husband afterwards re- 
moved with his brother Josiah to the Chemung River 
and died there.* Thomas and Enos Cornwell were 
brothers. They settled on some 300 acres about one 
and one-half miles below Afton, on the east side of 
the river, which has since been cut up into several 
farms and divided among Thomas’ heirs. Abel Corn- 
well, son of Thomas, is living on a part of the farm, 
and is the only one of his children living there. 
Thomas died on the place February 12, 1841, aged 
71; and Anna, his wife, who was born February.3, 
1783, died February 27,1860. Enos was a bachelor. 
-He deeded his farm to Samuel, Thomas’ eldest son, 
to take care of him in his old age. He died July 27, 
1843, aged 76, Samuel removed to Elmira several 
years ago. 

Joab, Abner and Daniel Buck, brothers, came from 
England before the war of the Revolution. Joab 
settled at Canton, St. Lawrence county; Abner, in 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, to which county he gave 
his name; and Daniel, settled first in Danbury, Con- 
necticut, and a few years previous to 1800 removed 
to Afton, and settled on the farm now occupied one- 
half of it by Robert Clark, and the other half by Wil- 
liam Ives. Daniel was a Presbyterian minister and 
organized in 1802 the first church in the town. Daniel 
S. Buck, his son, came in with him, but afterwards 
removed to Sheshequin, Pennsylvania, where he died 
February 8, 1870, aged 87, but was brought here for 
interment. Anna, his first wife, died July 25th, 1835, 
aged 57, and Eunice, his second wife, October 9, 
1851, aged 61. Three sons of Daniel S. are living, 
Noble, in Afton; Daniel S. H., in Greene ; and Ly- 
man, in Hooper, below Binghamton. 

Daniel S. Buck was a noted hunter. He took 300 
acres of land for which he paid with the bounties re- 
ceived for the destruction of wild animals, $60 for 
each wolf and $75 for each panther, of the latter of 
which he killed eleven in one year. He made hunt- 
ing his business while game lasted and some seasons 
made more than his neighbors did at lumbering. 
While in Afton we spent an evening very pleasantly 
with his genial son Noble, who is now well advanced 
in years, listening to the recital of his father’s adven- 
tures while on hunting expeditions; but two must 
suffice to illustrate his prowess. At one time, about 
1811 or ’12, he, in company with Robert Church, fol- 
lowed a panther to its lair, which was in a ledge of 
rocks, about five miles south of the village of Afton, 








* We think it probable that Heth Kelsey, who died in Afton, July 3, 1846, 
aged 63, and whose wife Clarissa died January 20, 1852, at the same age, was a 
son of the one who died in Coventry, though none of the authorities consulted 
mention him in connection with the latter’s children. He is probably the 
Heth Kelsey who kept tavern in the yellow building now occupied as a resi- 
dence by Silas Fairchild in the village of Afton. 











in the town of Sanford, in Broome county, The 
passageway to the den was about three feet high and 
two feet wide, and terminated at the distance of 24 
feet in a cave about 20 by 30 feet and rr feet high. 
His dog led the way into the den, and soon returned 
yery weak from the loss of blood from a severe 
wound in the throat. Buck took from his neck a 
handkerchief and tied it around his dog’s throat, and 
having stationed Church at the entrance of the cave 
with an ax in hand to assail the panther if it followed 
him out, he proceeded into the den himself with his 
rifle. He threaded the narrow passageway on his 
hands and knees. At its terminus there was a descent 
of some two feet to the floor of the cave, which was 
covered with leaves. There he halted, and on peering 
through the darkness discovered at the further side of 
the den the glaring eye-balls of the panther. He 
aimed between these orbs and fired, observing at the 
instant he did so a slight change in their position. 
After delivering his fire he backed out closely followed 
by the panther, which forced its head into his face, 
but owing to the closeness of the quarters was unable ~ 
to hurt him. On reaching the outer terminus he dis- 
covered Church retreating in the distance, notwith- 
standing his cries to him to be prepared to assist him 
should the panther emerge from the opening. Hay- 
ing prevailed on Church to resume his post he re- 
entered the den, again took deliberate aim at the 
glaring eye-balls, and was again followed in his retreat 
by the infuriated beast. He entered the third time 
and noticed but one orb, the second shot having taken 
effect in the other. He aimed at the remaining one, 
fired and again backed out, this time without being 
pursued, His dog, though weak, was then sent into 
the cavern, and was followed by Buck, who, on reach- 
ing the further extremity of the entrance way, heard 
it lapping blood. He proceeded into the den on his 
hands and knees and had not proceeded far when his 
hand came in contact with the animal's head. This 
sent a cold shudder through him, but the panther was 
dead and was dragged from its den. 

At another time, about 1815, while proceeding 
toward a deer he had chased through a thick brush, 
about two miles south of Afton, and shot, he discoy- 
ered a huge panther standing upon the body of the 
prostrate deer, from the side of which he had torn a 
fragment of flesh. Without an instant’s warning, the 
panther, as soon as it discovered him, leaped toward 
and within thirty feet of him. Quick almost as light- 
ning, Buck raised his rifle, took aim between the eyes, 
and fired, and so nearly was the animal upon the point 
of making a second spring, that it half spanned the 
intervening distance, and, changing ends, fell dead. 
It measured eleven feet from the end of its nose to 
the tip of its tail, and was spotted with jet black spots 
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as large as a silver dollar, in this respect. differing from 
the ordinary panther. 

Daniel Hyde came in from Claverack, Columbia 
county, in 1801, and settled two and one-half miles 
north of Afton, at what is known as Ayrshire or North 
Afton, on the farm now occupied by Edward Wilkin- 
son, where he died. His children were: Edward, who 
married Lydia, daughter of Nathan Bateman, and set- 
tled in the same locality, and who afterwards removed 
to Masonville and died there; Daniel, who married a 
woman named Graham, and settled in Ashtabula 
county, Ohio, where he died ; Chauncey G., who mar- 
ried Lucretia, daughter of Amasa Newton, and settled 
and died near the old homestead; Elijah, who mar- 
ried Jemima, daughter of Amasa Newton, and also set- 
tled and died near the homestead; Sophia, who mar- 
ried a man named Martin, and removed with him to 
Paris, Canada, and died there; Polly, who married 
Leighton Joyce, and settled in Greene county, and 
died in Brooklyn; Cynthia, who married Dr. Archi- 
bald Welch, and settled and died in New Haven, 
Conn. ; and Olive, who married Wells Newton, and 
settled in Bainbridge and died there. The grand- 
children living in the county are: A. C. Hyde, only child 
of Chauncey G., a druggist in Afton; and Daniel A., 
Rosanna, wife of Jas. M. Olendorf, William E., Lodosca, 
wife of George: Knight, Chauncey G., and Harriet, 
wife of Justus Carr, children of Elijah, also in Afton. 

Judge Peter Betts came in as early as 1803 and set- 
tled at Bettsburgh, to which place he gave his name. 
He was a large land-holder, and opened there in 1805 
the first store in the town, which he kept till his re- 
moval to Bainbridge, about 1820~'25, where he was 
also engaged in mercantile business. He represented 
this county in the Assembly in 1804—’s, again in 1808, 
and again in 1811. He was born in Norwalk, Conn., 
January 17, 1772, and died in Bainbridge, June to, 
1849. Eliza, his wife, died February 9, 1819, aged 
40. His children were: Peter, Sally, who married a 

“man named Kassam, Pamelia, who married Robert 
Harper, Eliza, who married a man named Rathbun, 
all of whom are dead. , 

Cornelius Atherton came in from Pennsylvania in 
1803 or '4. He was born in Cambridge, Mass., in 
1736, and was the fourth in descent from Gen. Hum- 
phrey Atherton of Boston, from whom all the Ather- 
tons in America are descended. He married Mary 
Delano and with her removed to Amenia, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y., in 1763. He was a blacksmith by trade, 
and having discovered the process of converting iron 
into American steel, in 1772 he entered into a contract 
with the Messrs. Reed, merchants of that place, to 
superintend the erection of steel works, to be con- 
structed by them, and to instruct their workmen in the 
art. The works were erected and were in successful 





operation during the war of the Revolution. From 
Amenia he returned to Cambridge, where he superin- 
tended an armory belonging to John and Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock, which was burned by the 
British soldiers during the Revolutionary war. Thence, 
in 1775 or 6, he removed to Plymouth, Luzerne Co., 
Pa., where he worked at his trade, He was drafted at 
the time of the Wyoming massacre, but his place was 
filled by his eldest son, Jabez, who volunteered to be- 
come his substitute, and was accepted and mustered 
in. The youthful patriot fell in that sanguinary 
engagement and his name heads the list on the Wyom- 
ing monument. Atherton’s wife, by whom he had 
seven children, died soon after the Wyoming massacre. 
He afterwards re-married and had seven children 
by his second wife. After his removal to Afton he 
continued to work at his trade till his death, Decem- 
ber 4, 1809. Humphrey, his oldest son by his second 
wife, was a miller. He married a widow lady named 
Wicks, but had no children, and died in Afton, Decem- 
ber 11, 1849, aged 62. Charles, his second son, was 
a blacksmith. He married a lady named Bramhall, 
with whom, a few years after, he removed to Friend- 
ship, Allegany Co., where he worked at his trade 
several years, till the death of his wife, when he sold 


| his property and went with a friend to Emporium, 


Cameron Co., Pa., where he died May 13,-1869, aged 
76. He had no children. Hiram, the third son, mar- 
ried Miss Lovina Sisson, of Plymouth, and followed 
his trade of wagon-maker a few years in Afton and 
subsequently for several years in Norwich, from whence 
he removed to Greene, and engaged in the cabinet 
business, which he pursued till his death, March 19, 
1870, aged 73. They had five children, all of whom 
are dead, except one daughter, who is living with her 
mother in Norwich. William, the fourth son, was a 
shoemaker. He married Miss Jane E. Hamlin, by 
whom he had two children, both of whom died in 
infancy. They finally removed to Paterson, N. J., 
where both died, he August 2, 1879, aged 77. Cor- 
nelius, the youngest son, is still living in Afton. He 
has one son who is a telegraph operator on the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. 

William Johnston, a Revolutionary soldier, came in 
from Hartwick, Otsego county, in 1807, and settled a 
half mile south of Bettsburgh, on the farm now occu- 
pied by Devillo Dutton. He took up 50 acres in 
Broome county, on the line of Afton, and bought 
about one and one-half acres in Afton, the title to 
which proved defective. He subsequently purchased 
it of Asa Stowel. He afterwards removed to the 
town of Sanford, in Broome county, where he died 
February 10, 1843, aged g1, and Deborah, his wife, 
April 14, 1843, aged 81. He had six children, only 
one of whom is now living, Levi, in Afton, aged 77. 
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John Johnston. brother of William, also a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, came in from Montgomery county two 
or three years later, and settled about half a mile 
south of Bettsburgh, on the place now occupied by 
Ira Woodruff, where he and his son Samuel started a 
tannery and carried on the shoe business, and where 
he died.. His children were: John S., William, Na- 
thaniel, Nancy, Persis, Henry and Betsey, all of whom 
came in with him, and all of whom are dead. Nancy 
married Joshua Crosby, and Betsey, Whittington Sayre. 
Enos M. Johnston, a banker and merchant in Afton, 
but a resident of Bettsburgh, is a grandson of John 
. and son of Henry Johnston, the latter of whom was a 
lumber dealer, speculator and oil stock dealer, and 
acquired considerable wealth. Andrew Johnston, a 
farmer in Afton, is also a son of Henry’s, and these 
are the only two of his children living in the town. 
Several of William’s grandchildren are living in the 
town, among them Lydia, wife of Jonathan Farns- 
worth. Samuel Johnston, brother of William and 
John, also from Montgomery county, came in a few 
years later, and has numerous descendants living in 
the town. He died December 1, 1830, aged 68, 
Nathaniel, a bachelor brother, and Mary and Chris- 
tiana, maiden sisters of William Johnston, came in 
with him and lived with him till.their death. 

Oliver Easton came in from Wilmington, Vt., in 
1809, and settled on Long Hill, where Matthew Long, 
from Vermont, with a large family of grown-up chil- 
dren, was the first settler at an early day. Easton 
settled on the farm now occupied by his grandson, 
Henry Devillo Easton, about three miles north-west 
of Afton. He leased 60 acres of gospel lands, which 
he occupied till his death December 11, 1839, aged 
74. Delight, his wife, died January 5, 1860, aged 
86. He carried on farming and lumbering, mostly 
the latter. His children were eleven in number: 
Chauncey, who married Lucinda, daughter of Taft 
Pollard, (an early settler from Vermont, on the farm 
now occupied by Hiram Landers,) and settled and 
died at Ayrshire; Ebenezer N., who studied for the 
ministry and removed to Andover, Mass., where he 
married when well advanced in years and died; Jesse 
C., who married Irene, daughter of Seth Stone, and 
settled in the village of Afton, on the east side of the 
river, where Fayette Benton now lives, and who after- 
wards removed to Wellsville, N. Y., where he now re- 
sides, aged 80; Louisa, who married Stephen Wil- 
liams, and settled in the south-west part of the town, 
and afterwards removed to Coventry, where she died ; 
Lester, who married Asenath, daughter of Luke 
Nichols, and settled ahd died on the homestead, 
where Devillo Easton now lives; Lucretia, who mar- 
ried Heman B. Smith, for several years a merchant 
in Afton village, where she still resides; Rufus, who 








married Prudence DeWolf, and settled in Windom, 
Pa., and died in Afton while on a visit, September 10, 
1845, aged 37; Riley, who was born in 1809, mar- 
ried Betsey, daughter of Nathan Bateman, who set- 
tled in Windom, Pa., and after fifteen years returned 
to Afton, where he and his wife still reside; Abby 
Ann, who married S. C. Bump, and settled in Afton, 
about two miles north-west of the village, and after- 
wards removed to the edge of the village, where, about 
1846, her husband rebuilt the grist-mill erected several 
years previously by his father, and where she died, her 
husband subsequently remarrying and is now living in 
Baltimore ; Elijah, who married Jerusha, widow of 
James Nichols, settled in Wisconsin, and is now post- 
master at Winona, Minn. ; Cynthia M., who married 
J. C. Flagg, a wagon-maker in Afton village, where 
she died. 

Other early settlers were William Bateman, Aaron 
Slade, Joseph Peck, Levi Pratt, Silas Wright and 
Moses Hinman. William Bateman came from the New 
England States and settled at Ayrshire, on the farm 
until recently occupied by his grandson Henry Bate- 
man, wherehe died. He was an Irishman and a Revo- 
lutionary soldier in the American army. His sons 
were Nathan, who married Dolly, daughter of Samuel 
Nichols, who settled at Ayrshire, opposite his father, 
and died there; and David, who married Margaret 
Campbell and settled in Bainbridge. After the death 
of his wife he went to live with his daughter in 
Masonville. He died June 7, 1866, aged 89, and his 
wife, September 5, 1862, aged 75. Aaron Slade was 
from Vermont. Hé too settled at Ayrshire and died 
there. Among his children was Aaron, who went to 
Buffalo with the Mormons when ex vente for Nauvoo, 
but returned and settled on the Chemung. He had a 
grandson also named Aaron, Joseph Peck settled about 
a mile below Afton, on the east side of the river, where 
Hezekiah Medbury now lives, and died there. - His 
children were Joseph, who lived and died at Ayrshire; 
John, who lived in the south part of the town, where 
Abel Stowel now lives, and afterwards removed to 
Lisle; Ezekiel, who married Electa Buck, and -after 
living some years in the town joined the Mormons; 
Noah, who was a bachelor ; and Benjamin, who mar- 
ried Phebe Crosby, and lived and died on the home- 
stead farm April zoth, 1829, aged 41. Levi Pratt 
came in from the New England States and settled 
near the Pond which bears his name, on the farm now 
owned by Joshua Hallett, where he died March 3, 
1846, aged 81, and his wife, Sarah, August 11, 1858, 
aged 92. Silas Wright came in from Vermont and 
settled on the site of the village of Afton, He bought 
of David Church, who came in shortly previous and 
was dissatisfied with the quality of the land, a plank 
house which the latter had erected on the site of Dr. 
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James B. Cook’s residence, and lived there till his 
death, May 27, 1827, aged 75. Hewas a farmer and 
lumberman. His sons were Alpheus and Josiah, the 
former of whom married Sophia Mersereau of Otego, 
and the latter Rhoda, daughter of Heth Kelsey, and 
who jointly built and kept for several years the Sulli- 
van House in the village of Afton. Both subsequently 
removed to the Chemung River country and died 
there. He had one daughter, who married a man 
named Kelley; who is also dead. Moses Hinman 
settled about one and one-half miles above Afton, on 
the east side of the river, on the farm known as the 
Carpenter farm. He was a wheelwright and worked 
at his trade. He died July 22,1872, aged 81. None 
of his children are living. Harvey, John, Seth and 
Pliny, who live in the south part of the town are 
grandsons of his, 
Town OFFICERS. 


The officers elected March 2, 1858, were as follows: 
Daniel A. Carpenter, Supervisor ; Edgar Garret, Clerk ; 
Hiram Willey and Morris J. Madge, Justices ; William 
Corbin,* Robert M. Littlefield and Jackson W. Poole, 
Assessors ; Albert Pratt, Commissioner of Highways ; 
Thomas Yale and George F. Hard, Overseers of the 
Poor; Eli M. Shay, Collector; Luman C. Pollard, 
William Corbin and James Poole, Railroad Commis- 
sionérs ; | Whitcomb Broad, Harvey A. Wakeman, Wil- 
son Landers} and Reuben Dean, Constables ; James 
Poole and J. Dwight Chaffee, Inspectors of Election, 

Following is the succession of Supervisors and Clerks 
from the organization of the town:— 

CLERKS, 


Edgar Garret. 


SUPERVISORS. 


1858-9. Daniel A. Carpenter. 


1860. Charles W. Griswold. Lewis Post. 

1861. Jonathan Farnsworth, Alonzo L. Farnam. 
1862. Joseph B. Chaffee. Geo. M. Champlin. 
1863-4. James B, Cook. do. 

1865. Jonathan Farnsworth. do. 

1866-7. Edgar Garret. do. 

1868. Jonathan Farnsworth. do. 

1869. Erastus Fisher. do. 

1870. Presson R. Peck. do. 

1871. Horace C. Chamberlin. do. 

1872. Robert M. Littlefield. John C. Chamberlin, 
1873. John C. Chamberlin. Henry G. Carr. 


1874-7. do. Martin D. Howard. 
1878-9. Eli M. Shay. Marshall G. Hill. 


The following list of the officers of the town of 
Afton, for the year 1880~81, was kindly furnished by 
Charles W. Spencer :— 

Supervisor—Eli M. Shay. 

Clerk—Charles W. Spencer. 


* William Corbin did not qualify and John Carr was appointed in his place 
March 16, 1858, 

“+ Before the division of the town, Bainbridge had issued bonds for $60,000 in 
aid of the Albany & Susquehanna Railroad, and $30,000 of this was assigned 
to Afton as her share of the indebtedness, 

$ Wi'son Landers did not qualify and Potter Thomas was appointed in his 
place March 16, 1858. 
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Justices—Oliver N. Swift, Reid Peck, Elijah R. 
Snell and L. E. Jackson. 

Assessors—Warren Dutton, Lucius Hunt and John 
Hinman. 

Commissioner of Highways—George Clapper. 

Overseers of the Poor—Isaiah Snell and Harry | 
Hull. 

Collector—John Skelley. 

Town Auditors—Cornelius Atherton, Samuel Weeks 
and Morris J. Madge. 

Game Constable—Samuel Jamison, 

Constables—Justus H. Carr, Norman Hall, John 
Hoyt, Eri W. Lingle. 

Inspectors of Election—Hiram Cornwell, Orlando 
Coss, George M. Champlin. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—E. Fairchild. 

Excise Commissioners—Edward V. St. John, J. B. 
Mayhew and Abijah Carrington. 


AFTON VILLAGE. 


AFTON is situated on the Susquehanna River, near 
the center of the town, and on the Albany & Susque- 
hanna R. R., by which it is distant 28 miles from Bing- 
hamton and 114 from Albany. It lies mostly upon the 
west side of the river, and principally along the street 
running parallel with it. The hills which bound the 
valley upon the east side are somewhat precipitous 
and largely covered with primitive forest or secgnd- 
growth timber; while upon the west they are more 
rolling and susceptible of cultivation. 

It contains five churches, (Baptist, Episcopal, M. 
E., Universalist and Presbyterian,) a Union school, 
with academic department, three hotels, a newspaper 
office, (Afton Home Sentinel, John F. Seaman, pub- 
lisher,) a private bank (Enos M. Johnston & Co.,) a 
flouring and grist-mill, a saw-mill, a sash and blind 
factory,two wagon shops (kept by L. E. Jackson and 
W. E. Fleming,) three blacksmith shops (kept by H. 
M. Swift, O. E. Sackett, Jr., and Wm. R. Herkimer 
and Allen Estabrooks,) four shoe shops (kept by W. 
A. Piper, J. R. Brown, Randall and Eli Chris- 
tian,) two manufactories of butter tubs and firkins, 
one harness shop (kept by R. E. Smith,) thirteen stores 
of various kinds, and a population of 700. The vil- 
lage is growing very rapidly. 

The Susquehanna is spanned in the upper part of 
the village by a suspension bridge, which is one of the 
finest structures of its kind in the State, and is at 
once an ornament to the village and a credit to the 
enterprise of the people. The bridge has a main span 
of 362 feet and an approach span upon the east side 
of 74 feet. It is supported by six cables 558 feet in 
length, each composed of 132 wires. They are double 
anchored, and were manufactured at Trenton, N. 
J. The height of the towers is 36 feet, and the arch 
of the bridge 4 feet. The suspending rods are five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, attached to needle 
beams four feet apart. The roadway is 16 feet wide, 
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and a railing four and one-half feet high, extends the 
whole length. ‘The weight of the bridge is roo tons, 
and the supporting weight 240 tons. It was built in 
1868, at a cost of $15,000. The contractors were 
G. W. & J. V, V. Fishler, of Wellsburgh, Chemung 
county, N. Y., and James Crowell, the master-builder. 
A meeting was held on the evening of April rst, 1868, 
in the village of Afton, and a bill authorized to be 
drawn for a charter for its construction, and A. C. 
Hyde, Thomas Landers and H. R. Caswell were ap- 
pointed a commission to supervise the work, To pay 
for the bridge the town issued its bonds for $12,000, 
$2,000 of which was to be paid in February, 1869, 
and the remainder in annual installments of $2,000 
each, 

Soon after the close of the war a beautiful covered 
bridge which spanned the Susquehanna within this 
village was lifted from its piers and dashed to pieces 
by a fearful tornado, leaving the town with ‘nothing 
but a scow to cross the stream. The bridge company 
by duplicating their stock, erected another in its place, 
quite inferior and unsafe from the first. After stand- 
ing about 18 months, “a reproach to the builder and 
~ a disappointment to the company, as wellas constantly 
threatening peril to the public,” it was carried off by 
an ice floe. The bridge company then proposed to 
surrender their franchise to the town, on condition 
that a good, substantial, free bridge be erected, and 
this action resulted in the present noble structure.* 

MErcHaNtTs,—The first merchants in Afton were 
probably Sayres Burgess and Isaac Miner, who did 


business during the war of 1812 and a few years | 


afterwards in a frame building which stood on the site 
of the store now occupied by Harris Briggs. Burgess 
lived and died in the town. His death occurred Jan- 
uary 7, 1832, aged 35. Miner, in company with David 
Cooper built on Kelsey Creek, about 18009, the first 
saw-mill in the town. There has been a mill there 
ever since. The old mud-sills are still in use. The 
mill is about one-fourth mile above the village and 
some seventy rods above the mouth of the creek. 
The water is conducted from the creek to the mill by 
means of a race about forty rods long. Albert Neely 
did business some three or four years and left the 
town at an early day. Hiram Long, a native and 
resident of the town till his death, February 9, 1844, 
at the age of 45, did business some six or seven years 
from about 1825. He afterwards, about forty years 


ago, built the Musson House, which was kept by his 


brother Lewis some ten years. Heman B. Smith, 
who was born September 11, 1803, and died August 
28, 1858, came from Delaware county and opened a 
store about 1828 or’g, and kept it some eight or ten 
years, when he failed. He was succeeded by David 


* From Rev. E. T. Jacob’s article on ‘* The Rise and Present of Afton.’’ 








Loveland, who continued about two years, and died 
here August 20, 1842, aged 63. Murrin Jackson 
came from Butternuts, Otsego county, soon after 
Loveland failed, and was the principal merchant here 
for a good many years. He sold to J. B. Chaffee 
about the opening of the war of the Rebellion and 
removed to Binghamton, where he died. Chaffee 
did business some six or seven years and failed, when 
he removed to Binghamton where he now resides, 

Whittington Sayre and Goodsell commenced 
business on the east side of the river about 1815 or 
'16 and continued some two years. Goodsell came 
from Cooperstown and returned there. Sayre remoyed 
to Elmira and engaged in the lumber business. Their 
store stood a little above where Stanton Donaghe 
now lives. They are the only merchants who have 
done business on the east side of the river. 

Following is an account of the present merchants 
and those who have been associated with them :— 

Daniel’ A. Carpenter, general merchant, com- 
menced business here in 1854, in company with his 
brother-in-law, Daniel Carpenter, to whom he sold his 
interest in 1857. In 1859, he and Eli M. Shay 
bought out Daniel Carpenter, to whom they sold 
again at the expiration of five years. The latter con- 
tinued about three years, a part of the time in com- 
pany with his son-in-law, James Collins, with whom 
two or three years later he remoyed to Bath and 
afterwards to Addison, where they now reside. Daniel 
A. Carpenter recommenced business in the fall of 
1869, and has since continued it. He is a native of 
Afton, where he was born August 13, 1820. Heisa 
son of Benjamin S, Carpenter, an early settler and 
prominent man in Bainbridge. He was elected 
Sheriff in 1864, and served one term. 

Eli M. Shay subsequently engaged in the sale of 
groceries and clothing, which business he still con- 
tinues, having been associated from 1876 to February, 
1878, with Norval W. Fletcher. Mr. Shay came from 
Colesville, in Broome county. 

George B. Hickox, hardware dealer, a native of 
Gilbertsville, Otsego county, came in from Sherburne 
and commenced business in the spring of 1865. 
After one year he was associated about two years with 
Robert Paddock, who sold his interest to B, Frank 
Williams. The latter remained a like period and sold 
to Charles Fisher, who sold his interest to Mr. Hickox; 
April 1, 1879. 

Harris Briggs, grocer, came in from Coventry, 
where he had carried on mercantile business six years, 
and commenced business here April 1, 1866. He 
was associated as partner with H. S. Chamberlin 
three years, and with C. L. Seeley about one and one- 
half years. 

R. N. Gallup, came from Walton, Delaware county, 
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in the spring of 1866, and commenced the hardware 
business. In March, 1877, he sold to his son, Russe// 
Gallup, who still carries on the business, having been 
associated the first six months with Robert Beach, the 
second six months with Porter G. Northrup, and the 
succeeding two years with Robert Yale, 

Charles Hill, grocer, came from Meredith, Delaware 
county, and commenced business in December, 1868. 

Albert C. Hyde, druggist, who is a native of Afton, 
commenced business in the early part of 1869, in com- 
pany with‘Joseph Angell, under the name of. Angell 
& Hyde, and bought his partner’s interest at the expi- 
ration of five years. 

Martin D. Howard, furniture dealer and under- 
taker, commenced business December 29, 1869. He 
came from Hartford, Conn., where he was engaged in 
the manufacture of locks. 

Enos M. Johnston & Sons. In the spring of 1875, 
Enos M. Johnston, Hiram Cornell and H, B, Johns- 
ton, commenced a general merchandise ‘business, 
under the name of Johnston, Cornell & Co. In the 
spring of 1878, E. M. Johnston bought Cornell's in- 
terest and admitted to partnership another son, E, C. 
Johnston, and the business has since been conducted 
under the name of Enos M. Johnston & Sons. 

Joseph A. Decker, grocer, commenced business in 
August, 1877. He is a native of the town. 

flenry G. Carr, druggist, commenced business in 
October, 1877. He is a native of the town. He 
bought out T. L. Willey, who had done business some 
three years. 


Hf, J. Fox, general merchant, commenced business ° 


April 1, 1878. He came from Binghamton, where he 
had done business nearly four years. 

Mrs, A, L. Welch, williner and fancy goods dealer, 
came from Worcester, Otsego county, and commenced 
business in March, 1879. 

PostMastEerRS.—Previous to the division of thetown 
of Bainbridge, the village and post-office at Afton were 
known as South Bainbridge, The first postmaster was 
probably Albert Neely or Joseph P. Chamberlin, at least 
fifty years ago. Josiah Wright succeeded Chamber- 
lin about 1830. Next was Zaccheus Smith, who came 
here from Delaware county and kept hotel in the Sul- 
livan House. He held the office till about 1840, and 
was succeeded by Murlin Jackson. Cornelius Ather- 
ton was appointed about 1855 or ’6, and was followed 
in 1861 by Lewis Post, who held it till his death Feb- 
ruary 12, 1863, aged 54, when Daniel A. Carpenter 
was appointed. Carpenter was succeeded in a short 
time by E. M. Shay, who held the office till June 23, 
1877, when Theodore L. Willey, the present incum- 
bent, was appointed.* 


* We have been utterly unable to procure a satisfactory list of the postmas- 
ters at Afton. The above is as complete and accurate as the best available 
authorities could make it, 








Puysicrans,—William Knapp, who lives at Bain- 
bridge, is believed to have been the first physician 
who practiced in this locality, He removed to Elmira. 
Dr. Nathan Boynton, who was located at Bettsburgh, 
and Drs, Starkey and Root, who studied with Boyn- 
ton, and the latter of whom practiced in company with 
him at Bettsburgh, practiced here at an early day. 
They all removed to Elmira. 

Abraham Benton, brother of Orange Benton, studied 
medicine with Dr. Boynton at Bettsburgh and settled in 
the village on the east side of the river, where he prac- 
ticed several years nearly fifty years ago. He wasanoted 
temperance man. Hesold out in 1837 to Elam Bart- 
lett and removed to Illmois. Dr. Bartlett practiced 
some ten years, when he bought a small farm in the 
town of Colesville, on which he died, January 9, 1862, 
aged 53. Herschel D. Spencer, M. D., came in from 
Lisle, his native place, and bought out Dr. Bartlett. He 
practiced here till his death July 27, 1857, aged 33. 
Dr. Koon, who came from Mt. Upton, succeeded 
Spencer, and remained about three years. 

The present physicians are James B, Cook, Philetus 
A. Hayes and George Bissell. 

James B. Cook, was born in Harwinton, Litchfield 
Co., Conn., July 20, 1817, and studied medicine in 
Oswego, N. Y., with Drs. Gardner and Brown, with 
whom he remained a little over two years. He next 
pursued his studies for one year with Dr, Frank Hine, 
in Franklin, Delaware county. He attended courses 
of lectures at the Fairfield Medical School in 1838 
and ’9, and in 1840 he attended a course of lectures 
at the Albany Medical Institute, where he was graduat- 
ed in Feb’y, 1841. He commenced practice the latter 
year in Hobart, Delaware county, and removed thence 
in January, 1842, to Afton, where he is still prac- 
ticing, 

Philetus A. Hayes was born in Castle Creek, Broome 
county, September 10, 1848. He commenced the 
study of medicine in his native place with Dr. S. P. 
Allen, with whom he remained two years, one year be- 
fore entering college and one between terms. He 
entered Geneva Medical College in the fall of 1868, 
and was graduated January 27, 1870. He commenced 
practice at Killawog, Broome county, immediately 
after graduating, and a year afterwards he removed to 
Afton, where he has since practiced. 

George Bissell came from Valcour Island, Clinton 
county, N. Y., in the spring of 1877, and practiced a 
few months, till about the 1st of December, when 
he returned to Clinton county. He again came in the 
fall of 1878 and has since practiced here. 

Lawyers.—The first lawyer in Afton was probably 
George Smith, who was here in 1830. He came ina 
young, single man and married a daughter of Henry 
Olendorf. He practiced here several years and re- 
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moved to Norwich, where he died. He was the only 
lawyer of any note who located here until the present 
ones came in. 

The present lawyers are Jacob B, Kirkhuff, George 
A. Haven and Josiah D. Merritt. 

Jacob B. Kirkhuff was born in Stanhope, N.J., Sep- 
tember 12, 1836. He read law in Red Creek, N. Y., 
with Jacob B. Decker, with whom he remained six 
months. He entered the Albany Law School March 
7, 1861, and was admitted on examination in Novem- 
ber of thatyear. He commenced practice in Red Creek 
the same year and after six months removed to Sayan- 
nah, in the same county. After two years spent west, 
in 1870, he located in Afton, where he has since prac- 
ticed, since the spring of 1879 in company with Josiah 
D. Merritt. He has been a notary public since 1873. 

George A. Haven was born in Pitcher, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 1, 1844, and read law in Oxford with Hon, Solomon 
Bundy. He entered the Albany Law School in Septem- 
ber, 1872, and wasgraduated May 17, 1873, having been 
admitted a month or two previously at a general term. 
He commenced practice in Oxford in 1873, and re- 
moved to Pitcher in 1875, and from there in April, 
1878, to Afton. 

Josiah D, Merritt was born in Bainbridge, Septem- 
ber 24, 1852, and commenced the study of law at 
Chicago, Ill., inthe Law Department of Chicago Univer- 
sity. He subsequently pursued his legal studies in the 
North-Western University, from which he was graduated 
June 9, 1877. During his second college year he also 
read law in the office of Bage, Denslow & Dixon, of 
Chicago. He was admitted June 13, 1877, and com- 
menced practice in Racine, Wis., where he remained 
about a year, when he removed to Hampshire, III. 
He removed thence after about eight months te Afton 
and formed a law partnership with Jacob B, Kirkhuff, 
which still continues. 

Banks.—The first bank in Afton was established in 
the winter of 1875, by Carver & Crassaus, who did 
business only one winter, in the building now occupied 
as a saloon by Brower & Hunt. They were from 
Bainbridge and continued their residence there. 

E. M. Johnston & Co.’s Bank (private,) located in 
Willey’s Block, was established Jan. 1, 1876, by Enos 
M. Johnston and Devillo C. Church. 

Manuractures.—The grist and flouring-mill is 
located one-fourth mile north-west of the village, and 
is owned by Asa Pixley. The saw-mill is located 
about one-fourth mile up the river, on Kelsey Brook, 
about seventy rods above its mouth, and is owned by 
George Landers. It was originally built about 1809, 
and the mud-sills in the present building are the same 
as were used in the construction of the first. The 
water from the creek is conducted to the mill by a 
race about forty rods long. 








Wright & Hinman’s sash and blind factory was built 
in the fall of 1869 by Addison Brewer and Wm. A. 
Wright, who did business a little over four years, 
about half the time in company with J. B. Pierce, 
when Brewer sold his interest to the remaining part- 
ners, who, in 1875, admitted Harvey Hinman to part- 
nership. In September, 1878, Pierce sold his interest 
to Wright and Hinman, who have since conducted 
the business. They employ from six to eight men in 
the manufacture of sash, doors, blinds, moldings, 
brackets and scroll work. The machinery is propelled 
by a sixteen-horse-power engine; which also fur- 
nishes power for the establishment of John B. Pierce, 
who gives employment to six men in the manufacture 
of butter tubs, pails and firkins in the same building. 

Horets.—Cook’s Hotel was opened in December, 
1878, by Nathaniel M. Cook, the present proprietor, 
who in that year converted it to its present use from 
a saloon, which he had kept there since 1872. 

The Central House is owned by Richard Munson 
and kept by Miles Parsons, who became the proprie- 
tor in April, 1879. 

The Sullivan House was built about fifty-six years ago 
by Josiahand Alfred Wright, brothers, and isnow owned 
by Erastus Sullivan, who has kept it since March ro, 
1869. He came here from Oneonta, his native place, 
in 1845. A hotel which stood on the site of James 
Nickerson’s residence was previously kept by Madison 
Slater. 

The Union Free School District No, 12, of the 
town of Afton, was formed a joint district August 8, 
1874, by consolidating districts numbers 5 and 12, 
under authority of D. G. Barber, School Commis- 
sioner of the Second School District of Chenango 
county, piven July 8, 1874. The number of persons 
in the district at the time of its formation qualified to 
vote was 184. 

The first school meeting in the new district was 
held at the Union school-house in district number 
12, Sept. 25, 1874. R. M. Gallup was chosen Chair- 
man, and Thomas Covert, Clerk. D, A. Carpenter, 
Thomas Covert and D. C. Church were elected trus- 
tees; G. M. Champlin, Clerk; and Deloss Lyon, 
Collector. 

At a special school meeting held in the new school- 
house of District No. 12, Oct. 6, 1874, at which time 
there were 200 persons qualified to vote, it was decid- 
ed to establish a Union Free School within the limits 
of that district, pursuant to the provisions of chapter 
555, of the laws of 1864, and the amendments thereto, 
and the following named trustees were elected ;:— 
Edgar Garret to serve for three years; Thomas 
Covert for two years ; and G. M, Champlin for one 
year. 

The trustees met as a Board of Education, Oct. 7, 
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1874, and organized by the election of Edgar Garret, 
Chairman, and G. M. Champlin, Clerk. The Board 
appointed Deloss Lyon, Collector, and George Hickox, 
Treasurer, but the latter refusing to serve, Eli M. 
Shay was appointed Treasurer Oct. 12, 1874. 

G, M. Champlin was re-elected trustee in 1875, and 
Thomas Covert in 1876, In 1877, D. A. Carpenter 
was elected trustee in place of Edgar Garret ; and in 
1878, Amos D, Caswell was elected in place of G, M. 
Champlin. The Board at present (1879) consists of 
D, A. Carpenter, President, A. D. Caswell, Clerk, and 
Thomas Covert, Trustees; Eli M. Shay, Treasurer; 
and Joel Gillett, Collector. 

January 2, 1875, the school-house and lot in what 
was formerly known as District No. 5, on the east 
side of the river, was sold at public auction to Har- 
vey Church for $280. 

The following amounts have been appropriated for 
school purposes:—In 1874, $1,393 ; in 1875, $1,366; 
in 1876, $1,555; in 1877, $1,650; and in 1878, $1,- 
630. 

The school building is constructed of wood. It 
consists of a main part 28 by 56 feet, two stories 
high, and a wing 28 by 4o feet, also two stories. It 
is kept in good condition, well ventilated and clean, 
and is supplied with patent iron standard folding seats. 
It contains three school rooms, one recitation room, 
with good black-boards extending on all sides of each 
room, two cloak rooms and a library room. 

The present estimated value of building is.$4,000 00 
“ce 








‘ i se eet ote as I,I0O 00 
The Academy library contains 314 volumes, 
VALUE BUT oe uv d3.% » tipn ovleSuretge ogc b's 200 00 
The Philosophic Apparatus (original cost) 
THVELURT Ab Leda pinnae daldue's HRA G ce mote de 173 00 
Total value of school property-is....$5,473 00 
Revenues and expenditures during the year 1878 :— 
Received from tuition....... $ 192 45 
as Regents. sic0> 82 36 
% * Common Sch’l 
PBA So ase'y and sn + Ga bdidin hid 558 85 
Received from local tax...... 1,602 42 
a «Gospel and Lit- 
erature Fund..:.......... 47 87 
’ ; $2,483 95 
Paid for salaries of teachers. .$1,949 90 
Paid for repairs of building and 
other property..... bash ate 10 27 
Paid for apparatus (Globe)... 5 90 
Excess of expenses over ex- 
PONOMHLES. ois. cae weensss 18 78—$2,483 95 


The teachers in 1878 were James M. Sprague, 
principal, and Mary E. Littlefield, assistant. 

The whole number of scholars taught during the 
year ending August 29, 1878, was 95; of whom 39 
were males and 56 females. ‘Their average age was 
15 5-10 years, 








The number of academic students June 29, 1878, 
or enrolled during part of the year ending that day, 
who pursued for four months or more of that year 
classical studies, or the higher branches of English 
education, was 34; of whom 13 were males, and 21 
females. The average age of the males was 17 3-10 
years; and that of the females, 17 years. The num- 
ber of scholars pursuing classical studies during the 
year was 11, 8 males and 3 females. The number 
preparing for college in that year was 2. ; 

Rates of tuition—Common English studies, $18.00 ; 
mathematical and higher English, $24.00; classical, 
including the preceding, $30.00. 

CuurcHEs.—The first church in the town was of 
the Presbyterian order. It was organized in 1802, by 
Rey. Daniel Buck, who was the first pastor, in the log 
school-house, which stood on the east bank of the 
river, within the limits of the present village of Afton, 
and was the first school-house in the town. That 
church disbanded about forty years ago, but is perpet- 
uated in a measure by the Presbyterian Church of 
Nineveh, which was organized in 1831, largely by 
members from this. Many of the members of this 
church had united with the Universalists, who were a 
numerous and influential organization at an early day, 
and with whom the Presbyterians were associated in 
the building of the Universalist Church, which was 
erected in 1818, and is the only one of the churches 
in the village on the east side of the river, 

The Baptist Church of Afton was organized as the 
South Bainbridge Baptist Church. At a meeting of a 
number of members of several Baptist Churches, at 
the house of Moses Caswell, Friday, January 15, 1836, 
to take into consideration the propriety of locating a 
church of this denomination in “South Bainbridge,” 
articles of faith and practice were agreed upon and it 
was unanimously resolved to request a council of ex- 
amination to convene at the house of Isaac Seely, 
February 17, 1836, to admit them to fellowship as a 
church. Rev. E. B. Sparks was delegated to invite 
delegations for that purpose from the Second Church 
in Guilford, the churches in Coventry, Masonville, 
South New Berlin and the Second Church in Butter- 
nuts, and to request the attendance of Rev. Aaron 
Parker. 

The council convened at the appointed time and 
organized by choosing Rev. E. B. Sparks moderator, 
and Rev. H. Robertson clerk. Delegates were in 
attendance as follows:—Jesse Skinner, Wm. Mudge, 
Samuel B. Covey and Peter Surine, from the First 
Church in Guilford; Rev. E. B. Sparks, Elon Yale, 
Asa Jordan, Martin Post and Uriah Yale, from the 
Second Church in Guilford; Deacon Luman King, 
from the Church in South New Berlin; E. Porter, 
L. Hendrick and George Smith, from the Church in 
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Coventry ; Rev. H. Robertson, Deacon A. Cady, P. 
Bennett and L. Chandler, from the Church in Mason- 
ville. : 

The following communication was addressed “'To 


house of Isaac Seely, in Bainbridge, on the 17th of 
February, 1836 :”— 

“Dear Brethren—We, the undersigned, believing it 
to be the duty of all who’ profess godliness to do all 
that is in their power to promote the interest of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom in the world, and being desirous 
to promote it in the south part of Bainbridge, where 
Satan’s seat has been of long standing, and we being 
located so that we cannot enjoy privileges of church 
fellowship, humbly ask you to take into consideration 
our situation and the blessed cause of Christ and if 
expedient give us your fellowship as a Church of 
Christ, for which your brethren and sisters do humbly 
pray.” 

The council decided to extend the hand of fellow- 
ship, and Rev. H. Robertson was delegated to preach 
the following day, and Rev. E. B. Sparks to present 
the hand of fellowship and address the church. The 
following named persons were thus constituted a 
church:—Eli Seeley, Seth Seeley, Garrit Dedrick, 
Savilian Thomas, Charles Toby, Moses Caswell, 
Eunice Seeley, Nancy Dedrick, Phebe Smith, Caroline 


Thomas, Nancy Tobey, Abigail Caswell, Bernetty, 


Woodard, Lydia Night and Elizabeth Woodard. 

The church petitioned to unite with the Chenango 
Association July 16, 1836, 

Their first pastor was Rev. E. B. Sparks, who closed 
his labors with them in April, 1838. He was suc- 


ceeded the following May by Rev. Mr. Crane, who | 


remained two years. November 28, 1840, a call was 
given Rev. Jeremy H. D. Dwyre, who was voted a 
letter of dismission October 20, 1841. 

The church was probably built in 1841, for July. 11th 
of that year the records show that action was taken 
relative to finishing it and procuring a bell. 

The next pastor whose name appears on the re- 
cords is Rev. Daniel M. Root, who entered upon his 
labors March 5, 1842, and was granted a letter of dis- 
mission May 6, 1843. Rev. Levi Peck commenced 
his pastoral labors the third Sunday in May, 1843, and 
was dismissed in April, 1846. Rev. Lewis Robinson 
assumed the pastoral relation in May, 1846, and was 
ordained the last Thursday in August of that year. 
His resignation was accepted September 30, 1848. 


Rev. A. Virgil entered upon the duties of pastor Feb- | 


ruary 24, 1849, and received a call April 1,,.1849. He 
was granted a letter of dismission May 19, 1850. 
July 14, 1849, the church adopted the declaration 
of faith and covenant recommended by the New 
Hampshire Convention. 
The church seems to have been for some time with- 
out a regular pastor. ‘They were ministered to at 


| Nov. 1, 1852. 
the Brethren of the Council to be convened at the | 
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intervals by Revs. A. Virgil and Martin. October 12, 
1852, a call was given to Rev. J. W. Vanhorn, who 
entered. upon his labors and united with the church 
He was voted a letter of dismission 
September 3, 1853. Geo. Balcom, who was received 
to fellowship March 5, 1854, was ordained to the 
ministry October 4, 1854, and officiated as pastor till 
April 1, 1856. From that time till July 1, 1856, there 
was no stated preaching, and the meetings and records 
were much neglected. About the latter date Elijah 
Baldwin commenced preaching once in two weeks, 
and from the 1st of November of that year each 
week. April 1, 1857, his services were engaged for a 
year, He and his wife were received from the Una- 
dilla church. His resignation was accepted March 2, 
1859; but he seems to have been re-engaged, for it 
was again accepted March to, 1860. During the 
first year of his pastorate, August 30, 1857, the church 
hada membership of gt. Rev. G. G. Donnelly appears 
to have been the next pastor, but just when his labors 
were begun or ended, the records do not conclusively 
show. He was admitted to church fellowship Sep- 
tember 1, 1860, and officiated here as late as April 5, 
1862. 

Rey. G. A. Hogeboom commenced his labors 
November 1, 1862, and continued them about five 
months. Rev. A. R. Hamlin closed a two years’ ac- 
ceptable pastorate the first Sabbath in April, 1865. 
There was no preaching for several weeks following, 
Rev. E. Baldwin, then in poor health, commenced 
preaching one sermon each Sabbath, and continued, 
with some interruptions, until March following. Rev. 
E. T. Jacobs commenced his labors with this church 
in the early part of March, 1866, and continued them 
till February, 1870. Rev. J. A. Ball, from Laceyville, 
became the pastor about the middle of April, 1870, 
and closed his labors in February, 1871. 

March 9, 1871, it was “ Resolved, That we have 
no féllowship with secret societies founded on oaths 
and death penalties, and will not receive such into 


_ our fellowship, nor continue fellowship with such as 


are in our midst, or may become such.” Eight votes 
were cast in favor of and four against the resolution. 
This action was rescinded March 23, 1871, at a meet- 
ing at which 35 were present, with but two dissenting 
voices. 

Rev. John Smith commenced ministerial labor with 
this church March 16, 1871, and received a call to the 
pastorate March 23, 1871. He closed his labors 
April 1, 1873. Rev. Jenkins Jones, the present pas- 
tor, (Julv 4, 1879,) assumed that relation April 5, 
1874, the pulpit having been supplied: the preceding 
fall and winter by Rev. Mr. Martin, who closed his 
labors April 1, 1874. 

The church was repaired in 1875 at a cost of about 
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$400. The present (July 4, 1879,) number of mem- 
bers is ror. 

St Ann's Church (Episcopal) of Afton—Occasional 
church services were held here from quite an early 
period, of which no very accurate record can now be 
obtained. Episcopal services were conducted as early 
as 1793, by Rey. Joseph Badger, at Harpersville, but 
a few miles distant, in the north edge of Broome 
county, and St Luke's Church of that village was 
organized April 15, 1799, by Rev. (afterwards Bishop) 
Philander Chase, who was its first pastor. It is pre- 
sumed that these ministrations extended occasionally 
to this locality, though there is no record of the fact. 
The Rev. N. M. Adams, of Unadilla, preached here 
once certainly prior to 1838. Rt. Rev. W. N. De- 
Lancey, D. D., first Bishop of Western New York, 
officiated here twice, once in the Baptist and once in 
the Universalist meeting-house, in the years 1840 and 
"42. ‘The first attempt at regular services was made 
by Rev. W. E. Eigenbrodt, D. D., who, in 1838, the 
first year of his ministry in St Peter's Church, Bain- 
bridge, commenced services, which he continued dur- 
ing the four years of his rectorship at Bainbridge, 
generally in the afternoon, at 5 or 6 o'clock, after the 
full services at Bainbridge, occasionally, but rarely, by 
candle-light. The services were held in the old 
school-house, a forlorn and rickety building, and were 
entirely gratuitous, 

_ Mr, Eigenbrodt, in writing of these services, Janu- 
uary 28, 1860, in answer to inquiries made on the 
subject, says :— 

*T rode down sometimes with one, sometimes with 
another of the congregation, [of Bainbridge, ] gener- 
ally with Colonel Juliand; and Captain Newton 
would often go to give us his valuable aid in the 
music. I always used the church service in full in 
the school-house. Mrs, Damaras Garrett lived near 
it; and there I was often refreshed and put on my 
gown. Sometimes I went on horseback. Mrs, Gar- 


rett was a good woman and deserves to be remem- 
bered. I always thought that, generally beloved as she 


was for her goodness and resorted to for her intelli- - 


gence, she was the light that was eventually to drive 
off the thick darkness of the neighborhood. For I 
do think there were few spots in a civilized State, less 
favored with a knowledge of truth than South Bain- 
bridge was at that time. Universalism was dominant 
and strong, and the sects in their attempts to cope 
with it only made it more obstinate and indifferent.” 


The old school-house stood by the Baptist meeting- 
house, but was afterwards moved across the road and 
used as a cooper shop. . 

Rev. Israel Foote also held services in the Baptist 
meeting-house, (to which the church had a claim when 
not used by the Baptists,) towards the close of his 
ministry in Bainbridge, about the years 1849—52. 

In 1857 a seemingly providential opening led Rev. 
W. A. Johnson, then officiating at Bainbridge, to pro- 











pose fitting up a suitable room for regular services. 
The work was begun in the summer of 1858, and the 
chapel opened for services November 21st. Previous 
to this Rey, Mr. Johnson held no religious services in 
the place, the only preparation for the full and regular 
worship of the church being a lecture on “ the church 
and popular prejudice,” delivered by him in the 
Baptist meeting-house two weeks previous. 

A two story building erected for a select school- 
house, but looking extremely like one of the common 
smaller meeting-houses, fell under the control of the 
only male communicant in the place, Mr. Harrison R. 
Caswell. The upper story was fitted up in a plain 
way for a chapel, at an expense of a little over $300, 
more than one-third of which was generously given 
by Mr. Caswell from his moderate means. The 
larger portion of the remainder was contributed by 
liberal church people, chiefly in the City of New 
York. The chapel was 38 by 23 feet, but sufficiently 
large for the needs of the place, which then contained 
only three communicants. A chancel ten feet deep 
was formed by setting off a vestry and library room on 
each side. 

In this, evening services were held once a fortnight 
by Rev. W. A. Johnson, of Bainbridge. The first 
service was held November 21, 1858, and through the 
aid of Rev. Noble Palmer, of Harpersville, twice 
given, and of Rev. Dr. 8S. R. Johnson, of New York, 
weekly services were held till January, 1859, ~ 

In April, 1859, a Sunday school was opened which 
numbered during the term ending Christmas, some 28 
scholars; in 1860, about 40; and in 1861, from vari- 
ous causes, but 14. 

A parish library, of loaned books, was formed, and 
a Sunday school library of 127 volumes procured in 
1859. 

The Bishop visited the congregation for the first 
time September 11, 1859, when two were confirmed. 
The consent of the Bishop having been obtained 
November 29, 1859, legal notice of a meeting for the 
organization of a parish was given on the 8th and 
15th of January, 1860. On the 16th a meeting was 
held in the chapel, when the persons present incorpo- 
rated themselves under the name and title of “ The 
Rector, Wardens and Vestrymen of St. Ann’s Church 
in the town of Afton,” and John Russell and Harri- 
son R. Caswell, were elected Wardens; and William 
Wilkinson, Z. Woodard, Wright Dean, George Landers, 
Eli M. Shay, Daniel Carpenter, Daniel A. Carpenter 
and Horace Jones, Vestrymen. Rev. W. A. Johnson 
was chosen rector, and served as such till October 
13, 1862. 

Up to October, 1859, services had been held once 
a fortnight ; from that time till October, 1861, every 
week, either in the afternoon or evening, with a single 
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morning service, and the Bishop’s second visitation, 
also in the morning. The holy communion was ad- 
ministered four times during the diocesan year ending 
August 1, 1861. During 1860, the offertory yielded 
$50.06. 

The records do not show that there was any pastor 
from the date of Mr. Johnson’s resignation till April 
3, 1866, when the name of Rey. J. A. Robinson ap- 
pears as rector. He continued his ministrations until 
April 7, 1871. During his rectorship, the present 
church seems to have been built, probably in 1867-8. 
It was consecrated Thursday, Oct. 1, 1868, by Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. 
June 25, '66, Daniel Carpenter, Z. Woodard and 
H. R. Caswell were appointed a committee to locate 
a site for the church ; Sept. 10, 1866, H. R. Caswell 
and Charles Seeley were appointed to circulate a sub- 
scription for the purpose of raising money to build 
it; and April 30, 1867, H. R. Caswell, H. Hinman 
and George Cook were constitued a building com- 
mittee. 

Rev. E. Dolloway succeeded Mr. Johnson in the 
rectorship, and continued afternoon services till Oct. 
29, 1871. Rev. N. Palmer then conducted morning 
services from Nov. 5th to Dec. 17, 1871. Dec. 18, 
1871, an invitation was extended to Rev. S. S. Lewis 
to take charge of the parish. The records do not 
show how long he served then, but his name appears 
as rector in connection with a confirmation service by 
Bishop F. D. Huntington, May 11, 1872. May 26, 
1872, an indefinite call was extended to Rev. Moses 
E. Wilson, who seems to have commenced his services 
that day. He continued them as late as May 4, 1873. 
He was succeeded by Rev. Joel Davis, who was the 
rector June 20, 1874, but the records do not show 
when he commenced or closed his labors. 

Rey. G. W. Porter, D. D., accepted an invitation 
to become the rector of this church in connection 
with St. Peter's church, of Bainbridge, in August, 
1874, and entered upon the duties of his joint rector- 
ship on the 16th of that month. His rectorship was 
terminated June 30, 1876, when he removed to Ham- 
ilton. Rev. A. W. Cornell, of St. Luke’s church, at 
Harpersville, commenced his ministerial labors with 
this church in July, 1876, and still continues them. 

It appears from the records that there are thirty 
families connected with the church; that 56 have been 
baptized, 9 by Wm. Allen Johnson, 30 by James A. 
Robinson, 1 by E. Dolloway, 5 by Moses E. Wilson, 
3 by Joel Davis, 2 by G. W. Porter, and 6 by A. W. 
Cornell ; that 31 have been confirmed ; that 16 mar- 
riages and 27 burials have been solemnized, and that 
the whole numbér of communicants has been 69, of 
whom 24 have been lost by death, removals, &c., and 
that the present number of communicants is 45. 





The M. EF. Church of Afton was organized as the 
M. E. Church of South Bainbridge, Nov. 24, 1851, 
by Rev. E. D. Thurston, at the district school-house 
at “South Bainbridge.” Its incorporation dates from 
the same time, and the first trustees, then elected, 
were Dor Stowell, Charles W. Griswold, Samuel C. 
Bump, Luman C. Pollard and Isaac Fergason. The 
applicants for incorporation were Jesse C. Flagg and 
Dor Stowell, and the articles of association were cer- 
tified before S. T. Donaghe, Justice of the Peace. 

Meetings were held occasionally previous to the or- 
ganization and until the erection of their church edi- 
fice in 1853, in the district school-house. 

April 22, 1853, forty-four rods of land on lot 57 
in Afton was purchased of Damaras Garrett for a build- 
ing site for $150, The church edifice was completed 
in the fall of 1853, through the indefatigable efforts of 
the pastor, Rev. E. D, Thurston, at a cost of a little 
more than $1,500, and was dedicated in September of 
that year. 

The Rev. Mr. Thurston was succeeded in his pas- 
torate in 1853 by Rev. B. B. Carruth, who served 
them during that year; Rev. R. L. Southworth, 185 4— 
’55; Rey. J. Moon, as supply, in 1855; Revs. Joel 
Davis and T, J. Bissell, 185657; Rev. J. W. Mit- 
chell, 1858-60; Rev. W. S. Queal, 1860—62; Rev. 
Leonard Bowdish, 186264; Rey. B. H. Brown, 
1864—67; Rev. W. W. Andrews, 186770; Rev. B. 
B. Carruth, 1870-73; Rey. T. P. Halsted, 1873~75 ; 
Rey. H. N. Van Dusen, 1875—~78; and Rev, N. G. 
Hawley, the present pastor, who commenced his labors 
in April, 1878. 

The number of members, April 1, 1879, was 93 and 
24 probationers. ‘The estimated value of the church 
property is $2,000, and of the parsonage, $1,800. 

The M. E. Church at Ayrshire in the north part of 
the town, is on the same charge as this. It has a 
membership of 77, with 11 probationers. ‘The church 
property is valued at about $1,800. 

The First Universalist Church of Afton was origin- 
ally incorporated as “‘The First Universalist Society 
of the town of Bainbridge,” at a meeting held in the 
school-house in the Kirby settlement September 14, 
1818, of which Matthew Long and Thomas Hum- 
phrey were presiding and returning officers. James 
Johnston, Reuben Kirby, Ebenezer Landers, James 
Davidson, Stephen Stilwell and James H. Humphrey 
were elected trustees. Their house of worship was 
erected in 1818. How long this organization con- 
tinued there is no record to show, but that it exerted a 
wide and powerful influence for many years thereafter 
the records of the Baptist and Episcopal churches 
abundantly testify. It was re-orgarized as “The First 
Universalist Society of South Bainbridge,” May 5, 
1855, at a meeting held at the Universalist Church in 
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South Bainbridge, (Afton,) and presided over by Rev. 
Noble Buck, Reuben | 


Chas. S. Brown, the pastor. 


Kirby, Thomas Humphrey, Murlin Jackson, Stephen | 


D. Pratt and Philo Landers were elected trustees, and 
a constitution was adopted. The records of the 
society subsequent to 1855 are very meager and fur- 
nish very little definite information in regard to its 
history. Rev. J. G. Bartholomew commenced his 
labors as pastor June 22, 1856, preaching half the 
time, and closed them April 18, 1858. Rev. W. 
Delong commenced preaching here one-fourth time 
May 14, 1865, but how long he continued does not 
appear; neither do the records show who filled the 
interval between 1858 and 1865. The desk was occu- 
pied every Sabbath in 1867 by Rev. J. F. Porter. 
The church was again organized under its present 
name February zoth, r860. Rev. T. L. Dean filled 
the office of pastor from November 8, 1874, to May 1, 
1875, after an interval of two years of partial inactivity. 
Our informant, who is a member, says, “The Soci€ty 
is in a low state and has the appearance of becoming 
extinct, as there is not life enough in the present mem- 
bers to do anything towards keeping up the organiza- 
tion.” 

The Presbyterian Church of Afton.—The Presby- 
terians, though the first to cultivate the spiritual field, 
suffered a long period of decline and inactivity. Un- 
der their instrumentality, in 1802, the first church in 
the town was organized, and February 1, 1819, was 
incorporated as the “South Presbyterian Society and 
Meeting-House of the town of Bainbridge,” at a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants in the south and west part of 
that town, ‘‘assembled at the new meeting-house near 
the house of Horace Stone.” Calvin Stowel and 
Silas Stevens were chosen presiding and returning 
officers, and they together with Asa Stowel and Arad 
Stowel were elected trustees. This society seems to 
have been short-lived and to have subsequently changed 
its name and form of government to Congregational. 
February 8, 1825, it is recorded that “at a meeting of 
divers persons inhabitants of the town of Bainbridge 
* * * being male members of full age belonging to 
the late Congregational Society of South Bainbridge, 
assembled at the place where they statedly attend for 
divine worship,” February 7, 1825, at which Deacons 
Calvin and Arad Stowel, two of the members of said 
society presided, Zhe South Bainbridge Presbyterian 
Society was organized, and Arad Stowel, David Mc- 
Master and Nathan Boynton were elected trustees, 


A lorg interval elapsed from the decline of this | 


Society in which the Presbyterians ceased to have an 
organized existence. In January, 1875, at the re- 
quest of several residents of the village of Afton and 
vicinity, Rev. Wm. H. Sawtelle, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church of Nineveh, commenced preaching 


| ship (July, 1879,) of 38. 
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once in two weeks, on Sabbath afternoons, in the 


Baptist Church in Afton, with a view to the organiza- 
tion of a Presbyterian Church. Soon after, notice of 
a meeting to be held in the Baptist Church of Afton, 
on Friday, February 19, 1875, for the purpose of 
organizing a Presbyterian Society, signed by G. P. 
Smith, B. Whittaker and Robert Yale, was read from 
the pulpits of the village churches. At that meeting, 
of which Rev. Wm. H. Sawtelle was Chairman, it 
was resolved to incorporate under the name of the 
First Presbyterian Church of the town of Afton, and 
Henry Doolittle, Robert Yale and Geo. P. Smith 
were elected trustees. The proceedings were certi- 
fied to before J. B. Kirkhuff, Notary Public, February 
23, 1875. 

The persons who then united in church fellowship 
were Robert and Harriet L. Yale, from the Presby- 
terian Church in Unadilla; Ira A. and Martha Yale, 
from the Presbyterian Church in Bainbridge ; Deloss 
Lyon, from the Presbyterian Church in Laurens; 
*“Selar” and Mary E. Decker, and Henry, Betsey and 
Henry S. Doolittle, from the Presbyterian Church in 
Nineveh ; and Emeline Merritt, from the Presbyterian 
Church in Windsor. They were formally organized 
by a committee of the Presbytery June 1, 1875, at 
which time “Selar” Decker, Henry Doolittle and Ira 
A. Yale were elected elders. Deloss Yale was elected 
elder June 30, 1876; Henry Doolittle re-elected June 
26, 1877; and ‘“Sebar” Decker June 25, 1878. 

February 7, 1875, Rev. Wm. H. Sawtelle, of Nin- 
eveh, commenced to supply the pulpit évery other 
Sabbath, at 34 P. M., and continued his labors with 
them till January 13, 1878. He was succeeded, April 
21, 1878, by Rev. D. Grummon, of Bainbridge, who 
still supplies the pulpit every Sabbath at 2 p. M. 

The whole number of members who have united 
with the church is 42; of whom three have been dis- 
missed and one has died, leaving a present member- 
Four have been baptized, 
two adults and two infants. 

In the spring of 1876 measures were taken to erect 
a house of worship. <A building site was purchased 
of Edgar Garret for $500, The trustees, consisting 
of Henry Doolittle, Robert Yale and Wm. A. Wright, 
were associated with Deloss Lyon as a building com- 
mittee. Subscriptions of money, materials and labor 
were solicited, and the work of construction was be- 
gun early in the summer. A building 28 by 40 feet, 
with an alcove for the pulpit and choir, and a front 
extension for the vestibule, was erected at a cost of 
$3,000. It was completed, furnished and formally 
dedicated January 31, 1877. 

A grant of $800 was obtained from the Board of 
Church Erection. The rest of the sum was raised by 
subscriptions from the citizens of Afton and some of 
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the neighboring towns, except a few contributions 
from some of the neighboring churches; so that the 
church was cleared from all indebtedness soon after 
the dedication. 

It is but justice to say that the Society is largely 
indebted for the success of the enterprise to the de- 
votion and perseverance of Robert Yale, one of the 
trustees, who superintended the work, procured most 
of the subscriptions, and generously gave his time and 
labor until the building was completed. 

Socieries.—A/ton Lodge, No. 360, F. G& A. M.,was 
organized as Vineveh Lodge, January 11, 1855, at 
which time the first communication was held, and was 
chartered June 20, 1855. ‘The name was changed 
June 24, 1862, when it was decided to remove the 
lodge from Nineveh, where the meetings had formerly 
been held, to Afton. ‘The first officers were Harvey 
Bishop, JZaster ; Platt Bishop, S. HW; C. G. North- 
rop, /. W7.; Fenner Brown, Secretary; W. H. Scott, 
Treasures; TG, Healy, iS) 2; ‘J. ‘Kelly,.f. D.; 
Jesse Brown, ZiZer; FE. M. Brown and E. Badger, 
Stewards. Meetings are held on the 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays of each month. 

Vallonia Chapier, No. 80, R. A, M., was organized 
December 19, 1856, as No. 62, at Vallonia Springs, 
in the town of Colesville, in Broome county, where the 
meetings were originally held. The charter was grant- 
ed February 3, 1857. The first officers were R. W. 
Juliand, High Priest; T. C. Healy, King; and E. 
Bishop, Scride. The chapter meets the 1st and 3d 
Tuesdays of each month. 

Vanderburg Post, No. 12, G. A. R., S. N. Y., was 
organized April 5, 1878. The charter members were 
John Robb, Alonzo Phillips, Washington Mead, W. 
H. Wilder, John S. Kelley, Perry Ellis, A. Huffcut, 
Geo. P. Smith, Theodore Cables, Charles G. Ayns- 
worth, James A. Houston, B. Whitaker, Geo. Figger, 
John Higley, Geo. Woods, F. L. Willey, Charles 
Handy, Geo. B. Hickox, Charles Fisher, Thomas 
Wilkins, Zenas Tarble, Frank M. Mead, Charles A. 
Davis and Henry Andrews. The number of mem- 
bers in July, 1879, was 98. Meetings are held every 
Saturday evening. 

Susquehanna Lodge, No. 185, A. O. U. W., was or- 
ganized December 5, 1878. The charter officers were 
Rev. N. J. Hawley, P. 4. W.; T. L. Willey, JZ W.; 
Harvey Hinman, G. #; C. W. Spencer, O.; Wm. E. 
Hyde, Recorder; M. D. Howard, Financier; H. B. 
Johnston, Receiver; L. B. Farnsworth, G.; J. B. 
Pierce, 7. W.; J. H. Carr, O. W. The additional 
charter members were G. B. Hickox, Devillo W. Col- 
vin, H. G, Carr, Washington Mead, Chester Corbin, 
W. A. Wright, Britton Whitaker, John F. Seaman, G. 
R. Bissell, M. D., and Geo. W. Woods. The officers 
remain the same, except that D. A, Hyde was elected 











to fill the vacancy occasioned by the withdrawal of C. 
W. Spencer. The number of members in July, 1879, 
was 27. Meets the rst and 3d Mondays of each 
month. 





Lodge, No. —, I. O. G. T., was organized 
March 21, 1879. The charter members were M. B. 
Dutton, #2 C. Z!; Minnie M. Bolt, WV. Zi; W. 
E. Mead, W Chap., D. Van Woert, W. S., Nellie 
Swift, 1”. A. S.; Geo. Tanner, W. F. S.; Annah Gar- 
ret, W. 7:; E. A. Goodsell, 17. AZ, Ella L. Stanton, 
W. D.M.; M. A. Garret, W. Z_G.; J. E. Searles, 
W. O. G.; Ollie Bolt, WR. HS; C. E. DeVoe, 
W. L. H. S.; P. A. Hayes, PW. C. T+ Gertie 
Merritt, Allie Gallup, Minnie Estabrook, Jennie 
M. Bolt, Olivia Bolt, Polly Estabrook, Cora Mead, 
Agnes E. Gallup, Kate A. Hyde, Thomas Hannahan, 
Frank Carpenter, R. E. Merritt, Edgar Garret, Mary 
A. Bliss, N. J. Hawley, Mary Seymour, Mrs. Abbott, 
R. M. Gallup and Effa Jay. 

BETTSBURGH. 


BrrrsBuRGH is a hamlet situated in the south part 
of the town, on the east side of the river, about two 
miles below Afton. It was once a place of considera- 
ble importance, but its business has been diverted to 
contiguous villages. The first post-office in the town 
was established at this place, and was first kept by 
Peter Betts, who held the office until his removal to 
Bainbridge. He was succeeded in the office by Dr. 
Nathan Boynton, who held it several years, till his 
removal to Elmira, when Peter Dickinson was ap- 
pointed. He held it about eleven years, till his re- 
moval to Afton. 

The first store at Bettsburgh was kept by Peter 
Betts, from whom the place derives its name. He 
traded some ten or fifteen years and wassucceeded by 
Dr. Nathan Boynton, who traded during the period 
of his medical practice there. He also carried on a 
saw-mill and a grist-mill. Robert Grant, who was 
located just over the line, in Colesville, traded some 
three years, in 1857, ’8 and ’g, and also carried ona 
tannery. Enos M. Johnston, who had previously 
kept a small grocery, opened a store after Grant’s 
failure, and traded several years, until his store in 
Afton was opened. Frank Shepard kept a store here 
a few years at an early day. 

Asa Stowel built a saw and grist-mill at Bettsburgh 
some seventy years ago. It was destroyed by fire 
about 1872. A grist-mill was built on the same site 
about two years after by Isaac N. Smith, who still 
operates it. It has three run of stones. 

A carding machine was established and operated 
several years at Bettsburgh by Thomas Terry. 

There is a cheese factory located at Bettsburgh, 
which is owned by Enos M. Johnston, by whom it was 
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converted to its present use from a dwelling-house in 
April, 1878. He is making 550 pounds of cheese 
per day. 


Nort AFron, 


Ayrshire, or North Afton, is a hamlet in the north 
part of the town. ‘There is a M. E. Church here, 
which is known as the Worth Afton M. BE. Church. 
It was incorporated Feb. 17, 1829, ‘at a meeting of 
the members of the society of the M. FE. Church and 
congregation in Newton Hollow, in the west ‘part of 
the town of Bainbridge, at the store-house of Benja- 
min Jacobs in said town,” at which Geo. Evans, their 
preacher in charge, and Peter G. Bridgeman presided, 
and Cooley Wilkins, Charles Curtis, Lewis Weeks, 
Thos. Newton and Peter Bridgeman were elected 
trustees, as the West Bainbridge M. F. Church. 

Having become dissolved by the failure to elect 
proper officers, it was reincorporated Sept. 10, 1833, 
at an adjourned meeting held at the chapel, their 
ustfal place of holding meetings, at which time Ed- 
ward Z. Hyde and Reuben Reynolds were chosen 
presiding officers, and Dann Post, Button Stowel, 
Wm. Cleveland, Westley Cleveland and Edward Z. 
Hyde were elected trustees. 

Their house of worship was built in 1829, at a cost 
of $1,500. 


Manuractures.—On the east side of the river, 
about two and one-half miles above Afton, is a grist 
and saw-mill, operated by water from the river, and 
owned by Preston R. and Frank Peck. 

On Bump’s Creek, about a mile west of Afton, is a 
saw-mill owned by Wesley Seeley. 

On Kelsey Creek, about one and one-half miles 
north-west of Afton, is a saw-mill owned by Henry 
Kirtland & Son. 

On Lander’s Creek, on the east side of the river, 
about two miles east of Afton, is a steam saw-mill 
owned by Messrs Baker & Newton. 

About two miles north-west of Afton is a butter 
factory, owned by a stock company, which was organ- 
ized in the spring of 1879, at which time the factory 
was built. It is managed by Hiram Derby. 


War OF THE REBELLION.—At a special meeting of 
the inhabitants of this town, held March 29, 1864, it 
was resolved by a vote of 54 to 1, to raise a bounty 
of $610 to be paid to volunteers, applied on the quota 
of the town under the last call of the President for 
200,000 men. If the Board of Supervisors paid a 
bounty for the same purpose, the amount so paid was 
to be deducted from the amount voted by the town, 
so that the aggregate bounty paid by the town, county, 
State and U. S. should not exceed $1,000, except to 
veteran volunteers. It was further resolved that in 





case of inability to fill the queta with volunteers, and 
a draft should be ordered to supply the deficiency, to 
pay $300 to each man so drafted or who furnished a 
substitute credited on the quota of the town. Wm. 
Beatman, S. T. Donaghe, D. A. Carpenter, J. B. 
Chaffee and John Carr were appointed a committee 
to carry the above resolutions into effect, and to issue 
the bonds of the town to raise the money therefor. 

The next call was anticipated, and at a special 
meeting held July 15, 1864, it was unanimously re- 
solved to offer a bounty of $300 to a sufficient num- 
ber of volunteers to fill the quota thereunder. Three 
days thereafter, July 18, 1864, the call for 500,000 
men was made, and at a special meeting, held on the 
30th of the same month, it was voted to offer a bounty 
not exceeding $500 each to a sufficient number of 
volunteers to fill the quota under it. Ata special 
meeting held Sept. ro, 1864, it was decided by a vote 
of 178 to 9 to offer an additional bounty of $500 each 
to a sufficient number of volunteers to make up the 
deficiency existing in the quota under that call, Aug. 
31, 1864. 

At a special meeting held January 4, 1865, it was 
decided by a vote of 142 to 31 to offer a bounty, not 
to_exceed $800, to each volunteer and person fur- 
nishing a substitute to apply on the quota of the 
town, under the call for 300,000 men, 

Under these resolutions bounties were paid as fol- 
lows:—In 1864, $610 to 13 men, $500 to g men, 
and $1,000 to 27 men; and in 1865, $700 to 24 men. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR 
War PURPOSES. 








Receives from local (town) taxes in sone Saiph dire dws $11,147 24 
3 1865... --. 17,505 13 
——— $28,652 37 
Received from town loans in 1864........ +00. + ++ +++ $39.430 00 
st > * OSS Si exisvtene +. 16,800 00 
——— 56,230 00 
Received from State Paymaster, in 1865, to reimburse 
for bounties paid in 1865, in cash .........++1+. “ $600 00 
State Bonds c Br Re | 
TORY oa tiga apetedse dat igh se’ atiey. Ass (nia acne SON TEEE, 
Paid for town bounties ....... . . $56,230 00 
S recruiting fees and ait cpepeiiens cbncaetea 
with enlistments .........0.--+-+0-4- + 772 66 
“ interest on town loans...-.---- ss.-5+ sree 4,575 99 
“«  principalof “* ‘* hd at 22,961 37 
** support of families of johdiers Westyae A, aoe “RARE 
State Bonds 5,000 co 
On hand at date of statement, Feb. 1, 1866 { Chica loser ry as 
951482 37 


STATEMENT OF TowN Loans FOR WAR PURPOSES. 


April 15, 1864, 50 Bonds, tatu Ito3 i tae at7 a cent. igen $ 6,800 


June 1, 1864, 3 ” a 1,220 
Aug. 24, 1864, 8 om ‘* 1 to2years, ‘* " ae 7,110 
Sept. 15, 1864, 55 w “© 1 to 3 years,‘* s < 24, 300 
Jan. 16, 1865, 37 Mo Sid re ae be * 16,8c0 


These bonds were issued to residents of the town 
mostly, in amounts varying from $50 to $1,000, 
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Quotas of the town of Afton :— 
. By order of Governor Morgan, under President’s call of July and 


~ 


August, 1862, for 600,000 men 6... .cccieceeceeeees © jennaee 55 
2. By Provost Marshal, under calls of 1863, ‘phasis were aioe 4 in Pro- 
clamation of February 1, 1864, for 500,000 men, (including the 
draft of 1863,) and all calls to latter date .--.. 2... 6.2.2 cee ci eens 40 
3. By a i Marshal, under call of March 4, 1864, for 200,000 men.... 13 
4 sf = July 18, 1864, ** So0jo0c “* .., 24 
5 #e % ¥ Dec. 19, 1864, ‘* 300,000 “ .., 15 
—_ 
ECRAL +a 00g sat hides DEAR A Enc ot J hb ed> aoe hoes Mb tsax cece SOT 
Men foraishells — 
1. Calter Diesidesits call of July and August, 1862, for 600,000 men..... 56 
Ke “ 1863, for 500,000 men, embracing all en- 
listed sau 1, 1863, until such calls were filled....-..... 2. ..00 esa 26 


3. Under President’s call of March 14, 1864, for 200,000 men, embracing 
all enlistments after filling quota under former calls to July 1, 1864... 13 
4. Under President’s call of July 18, 1864, for 500,000 men, (for one 


year, 35 men ; for two years, I man; for three years, I man.),,.... 37 
5. Under President's call of December 19, 1864, for 300,000 men «,. 24 
Whole number of men furnished by the town during the war... .... 156 


Of this number, 1 united with the 51st Regt. N. Y. 
V.; 1 with the 89th N. Y. V.; 33 with Co. G, of the 
tr4th N. Y. V.; 51 with the 5th N. Y. Art., 7 with 
Co. E, and 35 with Co. G; 1 with the 8th N, Y, 
Cay.; and 6 with the r44th N. Y. V. It does not 
appear with what branches of the service the remain- 
ing 63 were connected. 

The number of men between the ages of 20 and 45 
énrolled in the town under the U. S. Enrollment Act 
in 1863 was 292. Of this number 51 were drawn; 
and of the number drawn 16 passed the medical ex- 
amination. Fourteen of these sixteen commuted by 
the payment of $300, leaving only two of the number 
drafted who entered the service personally. 

The town also furnished voluntarily for objects con- 
nected with the draft $200 by individual subscriptions 
and $600 by associations. 


MormonisM.—It is a fact worthy of note that a por- 
tion of the early career of Joseph Smith, Jr., the author 
of Mormonism, was spent in Afton, and that here 
were enacted some of the incidents which were pre- 
cursors of his subsequent notoriety. 

Joseph Smith, Jr., was born in Sharon, Windsor Co., 
Vt., Dec. 23, 1805, and in 1815 or ’16 removed with 
his father, Joseph Sr., and his family, to Palmyra, and 
soon after just across the line of that town into Man- 
chester, some two miles south-west of Palmyra vil- 
lage. Previous to the Mormon dispensation Joseph 
Smith, the father of the “prophet,” supported himself 
and family by digging and peddling “rutes and yarbs,” 
selling cakes, beer, etc. When a mere lad, as ap- 
pears from evidence elicited in his examination before 
a court of justice in Afton, in 1826, Joseph Jr., be- 
came acquainted with a girl in the neighborhood of 
his home who was reputed to be able to see in a glass 
things which were hidden from others. He had fre- 
quent opportunity to look into this mystical glass, 
which always revealed to him a small luminous stone, 
situated, apparently, beneath the root of a tree, stand- 





ing near a small stream which empties into Lake Erie 
not far fromthe New York and Pennsylvania line. This 


_ singular circumstance occupied his mind for some 


years, and he subsequently made a journey to the lo- 
cality indicated and procured the treasure thus re- 
vealed to him. The stone in question was exhibited 
on his examination and is described as being “about 
the size of a small hen’s egg, in the shape of a high- 
instepped shoe.” It was composed of layers of dif- 
ferent colors passing diagonally through, and was very 
hard and smooth.* By means of this stone, placed in 
his hat so as to exclude the light, he claimed to be able 
to see whatever he wished, even in the depths of the 
earth, and there were not wanting those whose tes- 
timony corroborated this affirmation. In 1819 or ’20 
the Smiths commenced digging for money and other 
hidden treasure for a subsistence. Their vocation 
was noised around among the community, and not a 
few were credulous enough to believe that they were 
within reach of a “ chest of gold,” ‘‘ which had repeat- 
edly eluded their grasp,’ and contributed money to 
enable them to continue their excavations. The 
Smiths, it is said, used the money thus obtained for 
the support of the family, and in the meantime kept 
their friends in a feverish state of excitement and ex- 
pectancy while treasure hunting. Invocations, the 
blood of sheep slaughtered for the purpose, sprinkled 
upon the earth, and other mystical rites, were em- 
ployed in the presumed effort to propitiate the angry 
demon who was supposed to guard the coveted 
treasure. 

During the progress of these events in the obscure 
town of Manchester, Isaiah Stowel, a Vermont suf- 
ferer, and an early settler on the Susquehanna in this 
town, about two miles below Afton ; a deacon in the 
First Presbyterian church of Afton, educated in the 
spirit of orthodox puritanism ; a man of much force of 
character, possessing an indomitable will; a very in- 
dustrious and exemplary man, who, by severe labor 
and frugality, had acquired property which “ excited 
the envy of many of his less fortunate neighbors ;” and 
who at this time had “‘ grown up sons and daughters 
to share his prosperity and the honors of his name,” 
became infatuated with the idea that he must go in 
search of hidden treasures, which he believed were 
buried in the earth. With hired help and provisions 
he repaired to the vicinity of Lanesboro, in Northern 
Pennsylvania, where for weeks at a time he encamped 
on the bleak hills of that region and prosecuted his 
search for hidden treasure, heedless of the admonition 
of his neighbors, the members of the church, and the 
importunities of his family. Rumors of the success of 
the Smiths in discovering concealed treasure reached 





*Dr. W. D. Purple’s Historical Reminiscences of the town of Afton, 
1877, r 
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his ears and fanned into a blaze his cherished hallu- 
cination. With his wagon filled with provisions he 
started in search of the youth, whose mysterious pow- 
ers would, he fully believed, make him the possessor 
of untold wealth. He arrived in due time at the rude 
log cabin of the Smiths, who were living in squalor 
and poverty, and the object of his search, with his 
mystic stone, was soon transferred to his more 
pretentious mansion., 

Mr. Stowel with his ward and two hired men, who 
were, or professed to be, believers, spent much time in 


excavating near the State line on the Susquehanna | 


and many other places, among them his own farm. 
Rocks containing iron pyrites were drilled for gold, 

In February, 1826, the sons of Mr. Stowel then 
residing with their father, seeing that the latter was 
squandering his property in search for hidden wealth 
under the direction of the youthful seer, caused the 
arrest of Smith, who was tried in that month before 
Albert Neeley, Esq., father of Bishop Neeley, of Maine. 
The trial was largely attended and the proceedings 
attracted much attention, though they elicited little but 
his history from his early boyhood. The witnesses ex- 
amined besides Smith, were his father, Deacon Isaiah 
Stowel, and a Mr. Thompson, an employé of Stowel’s 
who always attended the deacon and Smith in their 
nocturnal labors. 

Smith, while here, attended school in District No. 9. 
He gathered around him a few who were profoundly 
impressed with the reality of his supernatural powers, 
and these, (some of whom afterwards joined him in 
the west, Stowel among the number,) he formed into 
a society at the house of “Joe Knight,” on the south 
side of the river, near the Lobdell House in Broome 
county. It is related that in order to convince unbe- 
levers that he possessed supernatural powers, he an- 
nounced that he would walk upon the water. The 
performance took place in the evening, and to the 
astonishment of many, he did walk upon the water, 
where it was known to be several feet deep, sinking 
only a few inches below the surface. This proving a 
success, a second trial was made which bid fair to be 
as successful as the first ; but when he had proceeded 
some distance into the river, he suddenly sank, much 
to the chagrin of himself and proselytes, but to the 
great amusement of the unbelievers. It appeared on 
examination that planks were laid a few inches below 
the surface of the water, and that some wicked boys, 
being actuated by a greater desire for fun than to pro- 
mote the prophet’s fame, had removed one of them. 
Smith also pretended to heal the sick, cast out devils, 
etc., but his career here was terminated by his prose- 
cution as an imposter before Joseph P. Chamberlain, 
Esq. Two pettifoggers named John S. Reed and 
James Davison volunteered to defend him, and three 





witnesses, Mr, Knight and his son and Mr. Stowel, 
testified that they had seen him cast out devils. 

It may be well to relate here an incident replete 
with interest from its intimate connection with the 
rise and progress of Mormonism. In 1809, Rev. 
Solomon Spaulding, then residing in Conneaut, Ohio, 
formed the basis of a romance purporting to give the 
history of a lost race of people, the idea being sug- 
gested by the numerous mounds and relics of dilapi- 
dated fortifications in that vicinity. ‘The original de- 
sign of this literary production, which was entitled 
Manuscript Found, was merely to amuse himself and 
friends by an imaginary history. It claimed to have 


| been written by one of the lost nations, and recoy- 


ered from one of the mounds. After its completion 
it was left for perusal with a Mr. Patterson, publisher 
of a newspaper there; but as it possessed no real 
merit, Mr. Patterson refused to publish it. Spaulding 
neglected to call for the manuscript, and it was finally 
thrown among the waste paper, whereit came under 
the observation of Sydney Rigdon, who was at that 
time connected with the office, and who took a copy of 
it. Rigdon, upon hearing of the doings of the Smith 


‘family in Palmyra, conceived an idea which resulted 


in the printing of the Mormon Bible. He at once 
proceeded to Palmyra, and had long and frequent 
private interviews with Joseph Smith, Jr. At this 
time, it is supposed, they formed the plan of a new 
religious dispensation. From this romantic legend 
the Book of Mormon was paraphrased. Smith re- 
paired at night to a cave in the hillside, and dictated 
to his amanuensis, Oliver Cowdery, what he “mys- 
teriously translated from golden plates,” which he 
pretended to have found while digging for money in 
September, 1823, by the aid of spirit revelation, but 
was not permitted to take them from the earth until 
1827, about the time the Bible was commenced. The 
greatest secrecy was observed during these pretended 
revelations, which were only given in the cave at _ 
night, without any light, no one else but he being able 
to read the inscription on the plates. When it was 
completed, they were in a quandary as to how to get 
it printed. This obstacle was soon removed, however, 
by Martin Harris, a convert, mortgaging his farm to 
defray the expenses, ruining himself in doing so. 
Application was made about June, 1829, to Mr. Eg- 
bert B, Grandin, the publisher of the Wayne Sentinel 
at Palmyra, for the printing of the book. Grandin at 
once advised them against the folly of the enterprise. 
All importunity, however, was resisted by Harris, and 
resented with assumed pious indignation by Smith. 
Upon the refusal of Grandin, application was made 
the same year to Mr. Weed, of the Ant-Masonic In- 
guirer, at Rochester, who likewise refused. They 
again applied to Grandin, who, seeing their determina- 
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tion, consented to print it, stipulating to print 5,000 
copies of the book for a compensation of $3,000. 
From such insignificant seed sprang the giant evil, 


which for fifty years, on the soil of a distant Terri- | 


tory, has subverted all principles of law and order, 
built a mighty hierarchy of falsehood and licentious- 
ness, and has thus far thwarted nearly every effort 
made to suppress it. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Town oF BAINBRIDGE. 


AINBRIDGE was constituted a town and named 
Jericho, February 16, 1791, at which time it 


formed a part of Tioga county. Its name was changed | 


April 15, 1814, in honor of Commodore Bainbridge of 
the American Navy. It originally included portions 
of Norwich and Oxford, which were taken off January 
19, 1793; of Greene, one part of which was taken off 
March 15, 1798, and another the following year; and 
the present town of Afton, which was taken off Novem- 
ber 18, 1857. It lies upon the east border and near 
the south-east corner of the county. It is bounded 
on the north by Guilford and Oxford, on the east by 
Otsego and Delaware counties, on the south by Afton, 
on the west by Afton and Coventry. The surface is 
a rolling upland, beautifully diversified, and is abund- 
antly watered by the Susquehanna, which crosses it 
diagonally from north-east to south-west, and the 
smaller streams tributary to it; the principal of which 
are the Unadilla, which unites with it on the east 
border of the town, a portion of which it forms, Kel- 
sey Creek, which flows south through the west border, 
and Bennett Creek, which flows in a westerly direc- 
tion near the south line. The Susquehanna enters 


the town on the east border, from one to two miles - 


south of the north line, and flows in a westerly direc- 
tion till it reaches the village of Bainbridge, where it 
deflects to the south and maintains that course until it 
leaves the town. The valley of the river is about a 
mile wide and is bordered by moderately steep hillsides. 
The summits of the highest hills are 400 to 600 feet 
above the valleys. 

It is wholly underlaid by the rocks of the Catskill 
group, in which quarries of good building and flagging 
stone have been opened, two near the north line of 
the town, on the farms of Richard Bush and M, Frank, 
and a third just east of the village, on the east side of 
the river, on the farm of Jehiel Evans. From the 
Bush quarry excellent, massive blocks for underpin- 
ning and building purposes are obtained; while that 
obtained from the Frank quarry, on an adjoining 
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farm, is only suitable for flagging, the layers being 
thinner. From the Evans farm quarry, good massive 
building stone is obtained, but the superincumbent 
mass to be removed makes it too expensive to be 
profitably worked. It supplied the stone used in the 
abutments of the bridge crossing the river in the village 
The soil upon the hills is a gravelly 
and shaly loam, and in the valleys a fine fertile clay 
loam and alluvium. Dairying forms the chief, and al- 
most exclusive branch of agriculture. The dairies are 
all private ones, the largest being that of Jérome B. 
Sands, who milks some fifty cows. There is not a 
factory in the town, nor has there been. The butter 
product is marketed in New York. 

In 1875 the town had a population of 1,928; of 
whom 1,857 were natives, 71 foreigners, 1,917 white, 
and 11 colored. Its area was 20,982 acres; of which 
14,446 were improved, 5,852 woodland, and 684 
otherwise unimproved. 

The Albany and Susquehanna Railroad crosses the 
town along the valley of the Susquehanna, which 
river it crosses near the east line. 

There are twelve Common and one Union Free 
School districts in the town, each of which has a 
school-house within the town. During the year end- 
ing September 30, 1878, there were 17 licensed teach- _ 
ers at one time during 28 weeks or more. The num- 
ber of children of school age residing in the districts 
September 30, 1877, was 550. During the year end- 
ing September 30, 1878, there were 9 male and 20 
female teachers employed; the number of children 
residing in the districts who attended school was 471, 
of whom only 7 were under 5 or over 21 years of age; 
the average daily attendance during the year was 
269.66; the number of volumes in district libraries 
was 653, the value of which was $1,038; the number 
of school-houses was 13, 12 frame and 1 brick, 
which, with the sites, embracing 3 acres and 89 rods, 
valued at $1,227, were valued at $18,877; the as- 
sessed value of taxable property in the districts was 
$787,199. The number of children between eight 
and fourteen years of age, residing in the districts 
September 30, 1877, was 130, of whom 113 attended 
district school fourteen weeks of that year, and 
two attended private schools, or were instructed at 
home. ; 


Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 


Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876........... $ 415 36 
** apportioned to district.......... 1,777 20 
Proceeds of Gospel and School lands... .. 51 75 
Raised by tax... \'v.s caine te cag eres 1,428 62 
From teachers’ board. .........-+.0-8+s 332 50 
©" OEHEF BOUNCER lew 9.2 sisal oe ee one 782 50 
Total Recents; aie ve esl cere aes $4,787 93 
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Paid for teachers’ wages...........s.05. $3,656 82 
“ee OT Athenee, Woh, tainted dead he deeds 8 09 
“ % school Apparatus: .. ccs ee eeles 45 38 

«* * ‘school-houses, sites, fences, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, &c.......... 173 81 
Paid for other incidental expenses........ 835 87 
Amount remaining on hand Oct, 1, 1877. . 67 96 
Total Payments: 16065 0.20 Boks $4,787 93 


SETTLEMENTS.—The territory included in this town 
was at first claimed by Robert Harper, under a grant 
from the Indians, but the State repudiated the title 
and granted-it, together with the town of Afton, to 
the “Vermont Sufferers,” by whom the first settle- 
ments were made. ‘The Vermont sufferers were per- 
sons who, by reason of their allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment of the State of New York during the con- 
troversy existing between it and the State of Vermont, 
immediately after the close of the Revolutionary war, 
relative to lands which were finally ceded to the latter 
State, were dispossessed of certain property and oth- 
erwise punished by the Green Mountain State; and 
who, as a recompense therefor, were granted lands in 
the township of CZinton, afterwards known as Jericho, 
embracing the whole or the major portions of the 
present towns of Bainbridge and Afton. February 
24, 1786, Col. Timothy Church and Majors Wm. 
Shattuck and Henry Evans, to the former of whose 
regiment the majority of the sufferers belonged, pre- 
sented, in their behalf, the following petition to the 
New York State Government :— 


“To his Excellency the Governor and the Honour- 
able the Legislature of the State of New York, 
the Petition of the Subscribers, in behalf of 
themselves and others most Humbly Sheweth, 


“That your Petitioners and those they represent 
are Inhabitants of Cumberland county, and by their 
attachment, zeal and activity in Endeavouring to sup- 
pore the Just and Lawfull Authority of New York, 

neurred a Displeasure from those who stiled them- 
selves Freemen of Vermont, But by the encourage- 
ments from the several Resolutions of Congress, and 
Particularly that of the fifth of December, 1782, and 
the laws and Resolutions of the State of New York, 
your Petitioners were induced to believe that the Law- 
less and ungratefull usurpers would be brought to sub- 
mit to its Lawfull authority, or at least to permitt your 
Petitioners to remain peaceably on their Farms, under 
the Jurisdiction of New York. But notwithstanding 
the Resolutions and Laws, these Lawless usurpers, 





raised in Arms to the Number of four or five Hun- | 


dred, Drove some of your Petitioners from their habi- 
tations, Imprisoned others, Killed one, and wounded 
others, confiscated their Estates and sold their Effects. 

“Your Petitioners cannot but hope that having 
thus sacrificed their all, suffered such exquisite Tor- 
tures, Banishments, Imprisonments in loathsom Goals, 
half starved, and threatened with being put to Igno- 
minous Deaths. But, that your Honours will take 
their case into your most serious Consideration, and 
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grant them some relief in their Deplorable Situation, 
and your Petitioners as in duty bound will ever be 
good Citizens of the State of New York.” * 

February 28, 1786, the same petitioners signed a 
deposition, which was sworn to before John Hobart, 
giving a list of the civil and military officers in the 
county of Cumberland who were commissioned by 
the State of New York, together with the number of 
privates, as nearly as could be ascertained, who were 
either imprisoned, banished, or had their effects taken 
from them by the authority of Vermont, and also the 
amount of losses sustained by them, which were esti- 
mated by a committee under oath to amount to 16,- 
663.4, 138. 7d. 

In the Senate, March 1, 1786, Mr. L’Hommedieu, 
from the committee to whom was referred the above 
petition, reported :— 

“That it appears to the Committee that the Peti- 
tioners with many others holding offices both civil and 
military under the authority of this State, with other 
inhabitants of the said County have greatly suffered in 


| their persons and Estates and are still subject to heavy 
| fines imposed by the Authority of the Assumed State 


of Vermont for no other Crime than supporting the 
lawful Authority of this State in the said County which 
from time to time have done in pursuance of sundry 
Resolutions of Congress the Several Laws of this 
State and the directions of their Superiors in Office, 
that the Petitioners with others whom they represent, 
being deprived in a great measure of the means of sub- 
sistence and having become odious to the present 
Government of the Assumed State by reason of their 
supporting the Laws of this State in the said County 
are unable to continue longer in the said County with- 
out the greatest inconvenience to themselves and fam- 
ilies, and are desirous of removing immediately into 
the western parts of this State, Provided they could 
procure vacant lands fit for cultivation, That in the 
Opinion of your Committee the said Petitioners and 
others whom they represent have a Claim on the State 
for some compensation for their sufferings and Losses, 
and that it will be proper for the State to Grant to the 
Petitioners and the Persons they represent a quantity 
of vacant land equivalent to a Township of Eight 
miles square.” 


The recommendation of the committee was made 
the action of the Senate and was concurred in by the 
Assembly. 

Following is a list of the “persons deemed by the 
Commissioners of the Land Office, Sufferers in Op- 
posing the Government of the pretended State of 
Vermont, with the proportion of Land adjudged to 
each set Opposite to their respective names, together 
with the Number of the Lots Balloted to them respec- 
tively by the Secretary in the presence of the Board.” 
It may very appropriately appear in this connection, as 





* Documentary History of New York, Vol 1V, p. 1014. 

t Ibid. 

+We have preserved, for obvious reasons, the spelling of names as they 
appear in the Documentary History, t will be no difficult task to supply 
the correct orthography.” 
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many of them soon after become settlers upon this DeKes 
tract and pioneers in this portion of the State :— ] PO BS a (Lieut. eleakoune age bey 
us ae zx Isaac Crosby, 9 Laie ees eo 27 
‘ Moises Land Papers endorsed Petitions of Vermont Weaken Chin ch, (Ensign,)........ 180 
bite dive Noah Shepherdson,.........-.+- go 
6. Timothy Church (Colonel,) 3,840 (No. 47, 35,60, | 1 J oel Bigelow, (Adjutant,)......-.- 35° No. 74. 
ea euch PIN ee ee EEE 90, 71, 84. Joshua Nurse......+.s+seeesses ee 
5 William Shattuck (Major,) 3,200 (No. 36, 53, 65, Nath’l Carpenter... 00. ..+.+4++++: 280 
Ae Sits eae ree 82, 78. rt Samuel Colefax Re Pee 180 + No. 96 
2 Francis Prouty, (Lieut.,) 1,180 {for Prouty, No. Jotham Bigelow...........+-+.- 180 
Rotor te ee Tie on her ee 2 Charles sPhelpe? oat ok Bila. 508 No 42 
( for Prouity & 1 Nathan Avery....... peste eben aes 132 j 
Isaac Kendell, roo acres........ Kendell, Timothy Phelps, (Sheriff,)........ 280 
86. I ata Cutworth cSaBlon Scan eas a8 No. 70. 
1 William White (Capt.,) 640 acres...No. 83. ohn. Burqws::..- 3 sis es anes <ses yh 
1 Joseph Peck (Capt.,) 640 acres .....No. 68. Daniel Shepherdson, (Justice)... . 280 
1 Daniel Ashcroft (Capt. .) 640 acres. .No. 88. 1 Moses Yeaw eer ee ee ee 180 + No. 95. 
Thos. Baker (Capt.,) 260 acres. . bes Israel Field....... oe hence eeee 180 
1 Samuel Bixby (Justice,) 380 acres. ai Sie: Elijah Prouty, (Justice,).......... 465 No. 44. 
for Stowell, No. y Jonathan Dunkley.............. 175 
Hezekiah Stowell, 840 acres..... 47. ; Hezekiah beige ew hate Soa By oN 350 
2 Orlando Bridgman, 260 acres.... 4 for Stowell, Benjan Baker.........--..+.+-- 97 \ No. 100, 
Brdeman’ & | * Lpbraim Rice). -.) yo. --5 eos. 97 
Samuel Clark, 180 acres........ lye Joseph Garsey.. 2... secs002e 9s 
Clark, No. 73. Pp y 95 
Pe Joseph Shepherdson............. 263 
plein Kanab 4 tie 1 Jonathan Church............... 217 \-No. 67. 
tT ee JOB Collins Pix. Sass satin sleeyr ess 160 
: nphes pM saa AR he sae No. 58. Samuel Noble.......-.-+2+++-++ 214 
Reuben Smith Ree ee ary RN 7 I Thos. Whipple 4 dcaahvattiecatt cart ttre ate 214 »-No. gt. 
Sane! Meldy, nos.c.. 0. ce: Fits Adonijah Putnam............... 212 
gis Ue ee te) No 98 Hoqbod (Parkers; ., (5 bess F Bee ONR 
Risers _S. Alexander  eipehepaaiee 220 a1 1 Amos York, junt....-.0ss0+ 80.0 214 ~No. 62. 
Efaincs Wallace: Sess ees. Te 140 } No. 39 otis a Bate Aes Cae ates a 
David amb (Bg) sco) gia Gaia 
5 eee et PREC Duet tate vi >No. 89. Kijah Wurtise soni Ss ie ae is 180 (7 93: 
Eiisha. Piehees 2) Mat ojo s/s Ss 200) sae Whitney MCS A oke fd er 
€) Alea ser CHGGay so) eic Gijsee salty eens 260 > No. 97 Artemus Goodenough.... ..-..-. 180 
Be Bi Chaba Ui. oct 180 oseph Whipple 180 No. 57- 
Joseph Chamberlin.............. 380) Be ai mesic argh d ek GCI AS oe 
: ~ No. 66 Death CHRGe-s.:757 kes eet Set 100 
Po CONYEE PCAN tala ses ssn @ alate ae 260} hi Coat 
obit ASS vain sty since ts 160 |  catlerae > Ske BERS yE OM tee ms 
Charles Packer sie: t Hal Salsbury........-...-++++4 180 + No. 59. 
aoe BE Shia tne No. 64. Samuel Curtis... 2. ..i 52. ...5..180 
1 Jonathan Stoddard, junr.......... 160 Meet t 
Benjamin Ballow..............5 160 Math a meas ey oh 35° 
Joseph Wells,............-20005 360 DS AMET KL oak 97 | No. 69. 
£° hee: Packie 380 No. 38 t Asa Chath is. Sey 5s toa ee sees 97 
Vaan y. ee 240) Tthamer Goodenough. ........... 96 
1 David Thurber, junr.,........... 200 »- No. 94. ba ae Lege heed ee 4) 
Jonath, Stoddard. ~.....25..5.55- 200 } Paul es Ses Posn Yg he” N 
Aras Vea a2). sts) aeieetaied moot | : Dani 1 Wilks hea. Pe Ope aA a sia Pee ea 
i Bleager Tope ssi. ats sadtedhcan 210 > No. 92 Apert ts pha ie er eS ott 
SDAVIGUL CULVER, 2, stcna sec a5 orig, s erie e0%% Sapiel BRST vee Bate tars ie 
Josiah Price ree David Goodenough............. 34°) No 49.” 
1 Newel nT a re ae bere ‘No. 55. Rela AN RCORER = oor vr a a 300 i 
Joseph Coleman..............-+ 240 Lots Nos. 43, 45, 46, 54, 61, 72, 75, 76, 85 and 89 
I eee bint ee an ally its ic aor “< No, 40. were not drawn 
1 Asa Gite RM. anv ssc see No. 56 By act of March 20, 1788, Lots Nos. 45 and 61 in 
Eedinutid Begs... . in. cece od 200} Clinton Township were allotted to “Philip Frisbee, 
Abraham Avery............+.-- 430} Ephraim Guthrie, Goold Bacon, Joseph Landers, 
1 William Gault. OEY: = . 
ted A SS eh RE ré0 Samuel Frisbee, Eben Landers, Heman Stone, Rod- 
1 John Riser es bh ea Met 48. erick Moore, Philip Frisbee, junr., Seth Stone, Nath’l 
JaMeS PArReP seg cane ond oe ws cite 320 Benton, jr., and their associates on their applying for 


the same,” 
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The following persons also had grants, viz: ‘‘ Isaac 
Crosby, Israel Smith, Henry Morgan, Col. Seth Smith— 
780 acres; James Comins, William Pierce, Francis 
Comins, James Cummins Junr., 500 acres; Obadiah 
Wells, Capt. Joseph Elliot 450 acres; Joshua Lindes, 
Samuel Lindes, Judathan Roberts, Giles Roberts, 
John Sherburn, Ensign Rutherford Hays, Amariah 
Parks, Zephaniah Shepardson.” 

The names of Lieuts. Elihu Root, Isaac Wells and 
Daniel Danilson, and Ensigns Simion Terrel and 
Joshua Russ appear in the list of “sufferers,” but not 
in that of grantees. 

Thus it is seen that the first settlers in this locality 
came under duress, having been driven from the homes 
of their birth or adoption to the inhospitable wilds of 
a country thickly studded with gigantic pines and 
infested with wild beasts. But even the rigors of a 
life in such a wilderness, remote from civilization, 
were gladly accepted in exchange for the comforts and 
social advantages which they were no longer allowed 
to enjoy in their former homes, and the persecution 
and social ostracism to which their fidelity had sub- 
jected them. Hither they came with naught save their 
strong, brawny arms and resolute wills to grapple with 
the new conditions of life, and well they succeeded 
in wresting from them the elements of a comfortable 
and happy existence, as the beautiful homes, thriving in- 
dustries, and attractive villages, with their educational 
and religious institutions, and other social advantages, 
bear abundant testimony; but the hardships and 
privations they endured as the price of these can be 
appreciated by but a few of the present generation, 
who have entered into their labor and enjoy the fruits 
of their heroic, persistent, intelligent and devoted 
efforts. 

The first settlement upon the tract granted to the 
Vermont sufferers, and, so far as our information ex- 
tends, in the original county of Chenango, was made 
near Bettsburgh, in the present town of Afton, in 1784, 
by Elnathan Bush, who came from Sheffield, Mass., 
where for eighteen years, he held under the King the 
office of sheriff, which, his sympathies being with the 
Americans, he resigned at the opening of the Revo- 
lutionary war, in which his son Charles served during 
the whole period of its continuance. 

Mr. Bush brought in his family, consisting of tls wife, 
Vashti Stebbins, of Sheffield, and four children, 
Charles, Japhet, Joseph and Polly. They came as 
far as Cooperstown on horseback, and thence by canoe 
down the Susquehanna, leaving Cooperstown on the 
2d of May. He first settled on the west side of the 
river, opposite Stowel’s Island, about two miles below 
Afton. January 30, 1790 he exchanged this property 
with Hezekiah Stowel, whose grandson, Nathan Stowel, 
still occupies it, for 81 acres (really roo acres though 








the deed specifies only 81,) on lot 74, in the town of 
Bainbridge, about a mile above the village, on the 
west side of the river, which was acquired by Stowel 
the year previous, and to this he removed the follow- 
ing April. The consideration was 80. This piece 
was deeded by Stowel to Japhet and Joseph Bush, 
sons of Elnathan, and now forms the residence farm 
of the latter’s grandson, Joseph Bush, having remained 
in the family since 1790. Mr. Joseph Bush has made 
additions to the farm, which now embraces 255 acres. 
Elnathan’s log cabin stood about fifteen rods in a 
south-westerly direction from the present residence of 
Joseph Bush, and was occupied by the family ten 
years, till 1800, in which year the latter was built. 
There is no trace left of the old log cabin or its site. 
The present house which superseded it, was the first 
frame house in the town of Jericho. It was built by 
Joseph Bush, father of the present occupant, and 
although it has been remodeled and modernized, the 
frame and size and shape of rooms remain as at first. 
The barn which stands about eight rods from the house, 
the most southerly one on the homestead farm, and 
the only one unpainted, is an object of great interest, 
as it is, perhaps, the oldest relic of those bygone days 
remaining in the country. It was built by the same 
individual in 1791, and is still in a remarkable state 
of preservation. It has only been changed from its 
original condition by having been re-shingled and 
ceiled, the changes made being such only as were 
necessary to preserve it. The marks of the scriber 
are still clearly discernable on the frame, which is, ap- 
parently, as sound as ever. 

Elnathan Bush died on the homestead in Bain- 
bridge, where he and others of his family are buried, 
The family burying-ground consists of a plot three by 
four rods, inclosed by a substantial cut-stone wall. 
This, together with a strip around it two rods wide, 
and a roadway to the highway three rods wide, was 
perpetuated in the title April 10, 1879, so that it can- 
not be alienated from the family. A magnificent dark 
Quincy granite monument, tastily ornamented, stands 
in the center of the inclosure. From the base, which 
is six and one-half feet square, to the top of the shaft, 
is thirty feet. The dates of death of those interred 
therein are inscribed thereon, and from it we learn 
that Elnathan died May 15, 1791, aged 63, and his 
wife November 8, 1813, aged 81, The death of the 
former was the first in the town. 

Charles Bush, son of Elnathan, married Joan Har- 
rington in 1794. This was the first marriage con- 
tracted in the town. Charles lived with his mother 
on the homestead until his removal, about 1810, to 
Vincennes, Ind. He died at Batavia while on his 
way to Bainbridge on a visit, soon after the close of 
the War of 1812. None of his children are living, 
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Joseph Bush, the subject of this sketch, was born in Bain- 
bridge, Chenango county, N. Y., where he now resides, on 
the 28d of February, 1823. He was the youngest of a family 
of seven children, viz: Horace, Alvyah C., Maria, Leapha, 
Isaac, Jabin 8. and Joseph; only three of whom are now 
living, Alvah C. and Jabin 8,, of Tioga, Pa., and himself, 
His paternal grandfather was from Holland. His grand- 
parents emigrated from Massachusetts to Jericho, Tioga 
county, now Bainbridge, Chenango county, as early as 1784. 
They were the pioneers in the almost unbroken forest, and 
descended the Susquehanna river from its head at Coopers- 
town, with their four children, in canoes constructed by 
themselves ; there being no roads through the wilderness in 
those days. They settled in the valley of the Susquehanna 
and in the year 1790 selected and located on the very farm 
now occupied by their grandson whose name heads this 
article. His father, Joseph Bush, was the youngest son of 
the said four children. He died on the 23d of September, 
1851. His mother’s name was Betsey Strong, a native 
of Connecticut. She died on the 5th of February, 1853. 
She was a sister of Oyrus Strong, former president and 
founder of the old Broome County Safety Fund Bank at 
Binghamton. 

Mr. Bush had the advantage of being reared and guided to 
mature manhood by parents of rare good sense, shrewd busi- 
ness tact and remarkably good habits. He either benefited 
by their judicious training and example, or inherited their 
sterling qualities in large degree. But they have long since 
passed away and their remains now rest, with other old 
pioneers and relatives of the family, in a beautiful cemetery, 
walled in with cut stone by the present owner, (to which he 
has perpetuated the title,) on the farm which they cleared 
nearly a century ago, and in which cemetery he has caused 
to be erected to their memory, at large expense, an imposing 
and graceful monument of granite, to stand as a lasting 
memorial of his respect and gratitude. 

Mr. Bush received a good English education in the com- 
mon and select schools in the village near him and was mnch 
improyed and benefited by the instruction and assistance of 
an older brother, who was a graduate of Hamilton College, 
and for a short time of a brief life, a practicing lawyer of 
much promise, 

Although he received from his father a goodly inheritance, 
his enterprising disposition and special training in the lumber 








business induced him to spend about five years, from 1852 to 
1857, in lumbering in Upper Canada; where his uncommon 
sagacity, experience and business talent enabled him to be 
successful, 

A year or two after this, in the fall of 1859, he was induced 
by his friends to accept a nomination for Member of Assem- 
bly from Chenango county, and was elected ; receiving in his 
own town, where almost every voter had known him from 
childhood, every vote cast except sixteen. While in the As- 
sembly he served on one of the most important committees, 
that of Ways and Means. He took an active part in obtain- 
ing assistance from the State for the construction of the 
Albany & Susquehanna Railroad and materially aided its con- 
struction by his wealth and influence, 

After the expiration of his term in the Legislature he 
resided in New York city, and was engaged in real estate and 
other speculations of those times successfully, until 1870, 
when he returned to his farm in Bainbridge, the old home- 
stead above referred to, which had descended to him from his 
grandfather and father, and had always received his special 
care and supervision. It lies on the Susquehanna River and 
consists of about 250 acres of the choicest lands, in a high 
state of cultivation. Mr. Bush brings the same sense, 
sound judgment and business capacity to the-eultivation and 
management of his farm which has distinguished him in his 
other undertakings. The farm is a model one for general 
convenience, neatness and judicious management, and causes 
its owner to be ranked among the most successful agricultur- 
alists in the county, 

Mr. Bush is six feet high, of fine presence, prepossessing 
countenance and frank social and agreeable manners, and a 
remarkably good judge of character; qualities which pecu- 
liarly fit him for a successful politician. Yet he is entirely 
averse to taking office, and has always, since his term in the 
Legislature, refused. It is not because he has not decided 
political opinions. Few men are better informed or haye 
more thorough convictions on political questions than he has: 
He assists his political friends zealousy and liberally, and 
manifests a deep interest in the success of the Republican 
party, to which he has belonged since its organization. Prior 
to that he was a Whig. 

His integrity is never questioned, and his morals and habits 
are unexceptionable, He pays liberally for the support of 
the gospel and charitable objects. Mr. Bush is a bachelor, 
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Japhet, the second son, married and lived with his 
mother. He removed with his brother Charles to 
Vincennes, Ind., and died there. Joseph, the third 
son, married, in 1795, Susan Weeks, whose father was 
an early settler in the town of Guilford. He settled 
upon the old homestead, which he occupied till his 
death, which occurred September 23, 1851, aged 82. 
His wife died December 29, 1797, aged 22. April 5, 
1799, he married Betsey, daughter of Jabin Strong, of 
Glastenbury, Conn., who died February 5, 1853, aged 
73. He had one child by his first wife, Susan, who 
married Alanson Burr, of Caneadea, N. Y., and re- 
moved with him to that town and died there. His 
children by kis second wife were: Horace, who was 
born January 29, 1801, and died single on the home- 
stead October 8, 1827; Alvah C., born November 13, 


1804, married September 20, 1830, Ellen, daughter of | 


Judge Levi Bigelow, and removed to Tioga, Penn., 
whence she returned to Bainbridge, where she died in 
1831, at the birth of her first child, Ellen, wife of 
John A. Matthews, of Winona, Minn., September 
21, 1841, Alvah C, married Annah Bigelow, sister of 
his first wife, by whem he had no children; Maria, 
who was born October 3, 1806, married September 3, 
1827, Charles A, Baxter, of Sidney, to which place 
she removed, and from whence, after the death of her 
husband, March 9, 1845, she returned to Bainbridge, 
to live with her father, and died there September 13, 
1846, leaving five children, all of whom are living— 
Mary E., wife of Wm. C. Beatty, in Bloomfield, N. 
J., Wm. S. in Highland, Minn., Julia, wife of Edwin 
R. Mead, in New York City, Susan E., wife of Thomas 
A. Johnson, in Animas City, Col., and Charles A. in 
Selma, Minn, ; Leapha, who was born September 29, 
1808, married September 9, 1829, Wm. S. Sayre, a 
lawyer in Bainbridge, and died June 23, 1850, leaving 
three children, all of whom are living—Horace in 
Minneapolis, Minn., Susan in Bainbridge, and Sarah 
in Binghamton; Isaac, who was born October ry, 
1810, married August 23, 1839, Martha, daughter of 
Hon. John H. Prentiss, of Cooperstown, and died on 
the homestead June 16, 1843, leaving no children; 


Jabin S., who was born June 16, 1817, married De- | 


cember 31, 1839, Eliza DePuy, and settled at Tioga, 
Penn., where he now resides; and Joseph, who was 
born February 23, 1823, and is now living unmarried 
on the homestead in Bainbridge. 

Polly, daughter of EInathan Bush, married Gideon 
Freeborn, of Cazenovia, where she resided till after 
his death, when she went to live with her only son 
Rodman, in Caneadea, N. Y., where she died. Rod- 
man still resides there. 

The first settlement within the present limits of 


the town of Bainbridge, was made, if we are correctly | 


informed, in the summer of 1786, by Caleb Bennett, 
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who came in company with his brothers, Phineas, 
Silas and Reuben, from Pownal, Vt. Caleb settled 
on the south-east corner of the cemetery in the village 
of Bennettsville, which derives its name from him. 
The excavation for the cellar under his house still re- 
mains to mark the locality. Phineas settled on the 
river one and one-half miles below, in Afton, on the 
farm now owned and occupied by Samuel Corbin. 
He was the first Supervisor of the town of Bainbridge, 
in 1791. His house stood opposite the brick-yard. 
Silas settled at ‘ Crookerville,” opposite Unadilla, 
where he built a grist-mill, which is believed to have 

been the first on that site. Reuben afterwards settled 
| in Ithaca, where he lived and died, and to which 
place Phineas also removed. Caleb continued to re- 
side here till his death, which occurred March 22, 
1830, at the age of 72 years. Elizabeth, his wife, 
died June 25, 1849, aged 89. He and Reuben Ben- 
nett built the first mills at Bennettsville in 1798, on 
the stream which bears their name. This was the 
first grist-mill in the town. 

Caleb Bennett’s children were Anna, who was born 
February 3, 1783, married Thomas Cornwell and 
settled in Afton, where her son, Abel, now lives, 
| where both died, he February 12, 1841, aged 70, and 
she February 27, 1860, leaving ten children, five sons 
and five daughters; Phineas, who married Sophia, 
daughter of Henry Chandler, an early settler in Coy- 
entry, and settled in Bennettsville, where he built, 
sixty-five years ago, the house now occupied by the 
families of George Slater and Adelbert Winsor. He 
| died there December 28, 1856, aged 72, and his wife, 

August 24, 1863, aged 78, leaving ten children, seven 

of whom are living, five in this town,—Phineas M., 

Susan, wife of Elder H. Robertson, Clarissa, widow 

of Pliny Kirby, Jane E., wife of Porter B. Van 

Horne, and Benjamin,—and Rufus, in Greeley, Col., 
| and Augusta, wife of Samuel Corbin, in Afton; Abel, 
| twin brother of Phineas, who was born December 25, 
1784, married Flavilla Hoag, and settled in Bennetts- 
ville, where he died October 23, 1860, leaving three 
| of seven children, who are still living,—Abel and 
Edward E., at Binghamton, and James, on the home- 
_ stead ; ‘‘ Naby,” who married Jeremiah Thurber, and 
settled and died in the town April 15, 1811, aged 25 
years, leaving one daughter, who is also dead; 
| Hannah, who married Charles S. Merritt and settled 

in Bennettsville, where she still resides, and where he 
died April 12, 1862, aged 73, leaving two children, 
who are still living,—Eliza, wife of Orville Hill, and 
Richmond; Eunice, who died in childhood; Pru- 
dence, who married Enos Goodman and settled 
in this town, where both died, the former Octo- 
ber 9, 1864, aged 75, and the latter December 2, 
| 1861, aged 78, leaving seven children, only two of 
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whom are living,—Luther and Merritt; Arnold, who 


married Nancy Forbes, settled in Bennettsville, and | 
| of the needed article. 


afterwards removed to Bainbridge, where he now 
resides, and three of whose four children are living, 
—Elizabeth, Leroy and Clarissa; and Hiram, who 
married Gratie Chandler, and settled at Bennettsville, 
where both died, the former September 4, 1876, aged 
73, and the latter, September 21, 1873, aged 71. 
None of their children are living, 

Reuben Kirby and Wm. Guthrie, his father-in-law, 
came from Litchfield, Conn., their native place, in 
1787, and settled on lands on lot 85, purchased of 
Robert Harper, of Harpersfield, Delaware county. 
They built their cabins and made some improve- 
ments, and returned the following fall to Connecticut. 
In the spring of 1788 they returned with their families, 
crossing the Hudson River at Hudson, and proceed- 
ing thence via Cherry Valley to Otsego Lake. 
they constructed a float by placing boards upon two 
canoes, and on this their families and household goods 
were conveyed down the Susquehanna to the place of 
settlement. They drove through the forests some 
cattle and a horse, the latter of which, after having 
been subsequently lost for nearly four months, was re- 
turned to them by the Indians. Their title to these 
lands proved defective in consequence of the repudia- 
tion of Harper’s claims, which were based on a pur- 
chase made of the Indians, and they therefore soon 
after relinquished their claims to them. Guthrie re- 
paired to Albany, and after an absence of some three 
months, succeeded in purchasing a mile square, lot 
81, lying on both sides of the river, but mostly on the 
west side, together with about 200 acres on lot 85, a 
part of his first purchase, including his improvements. 
Kirby abandoned his first purchase, and took a part 
of lot 81, lying on the east side of the river. His 
first house, which stood near the river and nearly op- 
posite to where Robert Corbin now lives, was liable 
to be overflowed when the river was high. He there- 
fore built near the place now occupied by Wm. R. 
Kirby, about two miles below the village of Bain- 
bridge. Guthrie settled on the farm now owned by 
Philo Kirby, about the same distance from the village, 
but on the opposite side of the river. Their first 
facilities for grinding corn consisted of the primitive 
mortar and pestle so common to all the new settle- 
ments in this section of country. Their first grinding 
at a regular mill was done at the stone mills in Sid- 
ney, on the Ouleout Creek, a tributary of the Susque- 
hanna, about eighteen miles distant; but when the 
mill at Bernettsville was made accessible by the open- 
ing of a road leading thereto that labor was very much 
lessened. They obtained salt of the Indians, who 
were numerous in this locality for several years after 
the first settlements were made. Their dusky neigh- 


There | 





bors, who were generally friendly, would borrow a 
kettle of them and in a few days return with a supply 
It was never known to the 
settlers from whence they obtained it, as they dare 
not follow them on such occasions, Guthrie kept in 
1793, on the place of his settlement, the first tavern 
in the town, a business in which he was succeeded at 
his death by his son William. Both Kirby and 
Guthrie, also their wives, died on their respective 
homesteads. Kirby’s first wife, Anna, daughter of 
Wm. Guthrie, died in 1793. The following year he 
returned to Connecticut, and married Naomi Patter- 
son, of Washington, in that State. He came back 
with a sleigh, drawn by oxen, and crossing the Hud- 
son on the ice at Catskill, proceeded thence by way of 
Harpersfield, and the mills on the Ouleout, thence 
down that stream to the place on the river known as 
“Wattles Ferry,” and thence down the river to his 
home in Bainbridge. His second wife lived to be 
over 90, and died at the residence of her son Pliny. 

Reuben Kirby's children were Laura, who married 
Miles Hinman, and settled in Upper Lisle, where 
both died ; Lois, who married Robert Foster, settled 
in Otego, and subsequently removed to the Wyoming 
Valley, near Wilkesbarre, where both died ; Sally, 
who married Sylvester Smith, (whosettled at Masonville, 
afterwards removed to Painted Post, where he became 
a judge and died,) and who, after his death, returned 
to Bainbridge, where she still resides (June, 1879,) 
aged 88 years; all of whom were by his first wife. 
His children by his second wife were Reuben, who 
was born April 26, 1795, married Patience E., daugh- 
ter of Sylvester Corbin, and after her death, Dec. 28, 
1834, at the age of 34 years, Louisa D., widow of 
Levi Kneeland, with whom heis still living on a part 
of the homestead farm, aged 84 years; Joseph, who 
married Sally, daughter of Samuel Corbin, settled on 
a part of the homestead farm, and afterwards removed 
to Bainbridge village, where he died Sept. 12, 1875, 
aged 77, and where his widow still lives; Philo, who 
married Susan, daughter of Wm. Guthrie, Jr., settled 
on the homestead farm and subsequently removed to 
the Guthrie homestead, where he now resides, his 
wife having died Noy. 15, 1867 ; and Pliny, who mar- 
ried Bennett, and settled first on a part of the 
homestead farm, and afterwards on the place now oc- 
cupied by his widow, where he died. Numerous 
grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren of Reu- 
ben Kirby’s are living in the town. G. F. Kirby, of 
Chicago, a-civil engineer, who was employed in the 
construction of the Pacific Railroad through Lowa, 
and the bridge which spans the Mississippi River at 
Clinton, is a son of Philo Kirby and grandson of 
Reuben, Sr. The four brothers, sons of the second 
wife of Reuben Kirby, though farmers, followed lum- 
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bering while the pine in this section lasted. 
marketed in Philadelphia. 

Wm. Guthrie died in August, 1806, and Susan, his 
wife, in March, 1813. Their son William, who was 
born Dec. 3, 1768, married in 1799, Sarah Whitney, 
of Binghamton, who was born May 8, 1775. He 
died March 14, 1813. The children of William, Jr., 
were: William 3d, who was born Aug. 12, 1800, mar- 
ried Sarah Rynders, and having followed the lumber 
business in Chemung county, is n6w living in Elmira ; 
Gershom, who was born Jan. 15, 18c2, married Eliza- 
beth Ketchum, by whom he had four children, and 
also followed the lumber business in Chemung county, 
where he and his wife died, the former March 28, 
1855, and the latter Feb. 2, 1853; Sarah, who was 
born Nov. 25, 1803, married Hezekiah Tarble, had 
three-children, and died in Bainbridge, Oct. 27, 1833; 
Susan, who was born Jan. 25, 1805, married Philo 
Kirby, had four children, and died in Bainbridge, 
Noy. 15, 1867 ; Olive, who was born Aug. 6, 1806, 
married Allen Randall, of Lisle, where she died April 
17, 1874, having had eight children; Emeline, who 
was born Aug. 11, 1808, and married Samuel Stow, 
of Binghamton, where she died in 1869 ; George W., 
who was born Feb. 15, 1810, was for a number of 
years in the Custom House at Philadelphia, was after- 
wards in the employ of the Government at Washing- 
ton, and subsequently in San Francisco, where he 
married Emma Garson, by whom he had six children ; 
Orphelia, who was born Aug. 31, 1812, married 
Washington C. Lane, editor of the Philadelphia 


It was 


Ledger, and died in Philadelphia in 1844, having had | 


one daughter. 

Wm. Guthrie, Sr., had six daughters, Anna, who 
married Reuben Kirby, Sr., and died in Bainbridge in 
1793; Eunice, who married a man named Graham, 
and had two sons and five daughters ; Mima, who mar- 
ried Dr. Hyde, and had two sons, Ira and Charles ; 
Rhoda, who married a Kelsey ; Lois, who married Col. 
Witter Johnston, who came to Sidney Plains in 1772, 
served in the Revolution, and was afterwards a resi- 
dent of Sidney Plains till his death, October 4, 1839, 
aged 86, and where she died July 27, 1787, aged 22; 
and Ruth, who married —— Cooper, and lived and 
died in Bainbridge. 

Asahel Bixby, who was, we believe, the first of the 
Vermont Sufferers to settle in the town, came from 
Guilford, Vt.,in October, 1787, then in his eighteenth 
year. His father, Samuel Bixby, had been allotted 
380 acres of lot 81, by the Commissioners,of the Land 
Office, on the distributioi to the Vermont Sufferers. 
This lot, as we have previously seen, was purchased 
about this time by Wm. Guthrie. Young Bixby there- 
fore located on lot 75, originally an unassigned lot, 380 
acres of which were patented to his father January 12, 


| acquaintance of his, also from Vermont. 





1789. On this lot, which lies mostly on the east, but 
partially on the west side of the river, his first improve- 
ments were made. He came in alone and on foot, 
but was joined at Cherry Valley by Israel Stowel, an 
He went to 
live at first with his sister Hannah, wife of Asa Stowel, 
at Bettsburgh, and remained there till February fol- 
lowing, when he moved on to his father’s land, on the 
east side of the river, and built and occupied a log 
shanty covered with brush, and made a small clearing. 
The following June he was joined by his father’s fam- 
ily, for whom he had in a measure prepared the way. 

Samuel, who was a Justice of the Peace in Vermont, 
was one of the first Assessors in Bainbridge. His children 
were Priscilla, who married in Vermont and remained 
there, Hannah, Sibyl, Betsey, Asahel and Samuel. 
Hannah also married in Vermont, Asa, son of Heze- 
kiah Stowel, who had previously settled in Afton, 
where she also settled and died September 18, 1850, 
aged 88. Her children were Arad, Hannah, who mar- 
ried Isaac Miner, Asa, Elijah, Jemima, who married 
Wm. Loop, and Leapha, who married Dr. Nathan 
Boynton, Not one is now living, though all lived to 
be over eighty, except Asa, who died young. Sibyl 
was married after remoying here to Henry Evans, Jr., 
son of the original settler in the town by that name, 
She died July 29, 1846, aged 80. Her children were 
Tirzah, who married Manasseh Hadley, Maria, who 
married Orrin Jacobs, Sibyl, who married Calvin Mor- 
ley, Henry and Edward, the latter of whom is the only 
one by her first husband, Henry Evans. Three are 
living, Maria, Sibyl and Henry. Betsey married Rus- 
sell Redfield, who came in from Vermont at an early 
day, and settled, after marrying, on 50 acres of Samuel 
Bixby’s land, given him by the latter, and died March 
14, 1853. Her children were Gratia, who married 
Ansel Evans, Harvey, Sibyl, who married Lawrence 
Conklin, Hannah, who married Asa Warner, Clarina, 
who never married, Betsey, who married Chester Buck, 
Powers, Philip, and Luranca, who married Dr. Hall. 
Five of them are living, but none in this State, Powers, 
Philip, Sibyl, Betsey and Luranca. Asahel married 
Clarina, daughter of Deacon Israel Smith, and settled 
on the west side of the river, on the farm now owned 
and occupied by Peter Leonard, where he died Octo- 
ber 5, 1862, aged gz, and his wife May 22, 1847, aged 
72. His children were Lois, who married Chauncey 
Austin, Chandler, who died in Angelica, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 30, 1868, aged 72, Rial, who died May 15, 1847, 
aged 46, Priscilla, who married Robert B. Warner, Ira, 
and Charles, the latter of whom, the youngest, is the 
only one living in Bainbridge. Samuel married Lois 
Atwater, from Connecticut, and settled on the home- 
stead farm, now occupied by his son Samuel and 
daughter Dinah, a maiden lady, the only two of his 
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children living in the town, and where he died July 23, 
1857, aged 83. His wife died April 2, 1852, aged 75. 
His other children were Jonas, Mary, who married 
Elisha Sharp, Titus, Joel, Henry and- Asa, of whom 
only Mary, Joel and Asa are living. 

Major Henry Evans was one of the earliest of the 
Vermont Sufferers to settle in this locality. Precisely 
what year he came we are unable definitely to de- 
termine, but it was probably in or about 1789, the 
date fixed by another authority,* for it is traditional 
among his descendants that his death, August 6, 1792, 
occurred about three years after his settlement here. 
July tr, 1786, he received patents for lots Nos. 73 
and 79, each containing 640 acres, and lot 80, con- 
taining 593 acres; and April 5, 1789, a patent was 
given to Henry Evans, Jr., in pursuance of Acts of 
the Legislature passed May 5, 1786, and March 20, 
1788, for 100 acres in the southernmost part of lot 41. 

Major Evans came in with his family, consisting of 
his wife Abigail, who died April 12, 1821, aged 77, 
and two sons and six daughters, He settled on lot 
80, which lies upon the east border of. the county, 
and ‘the north-west corner of which centers in the 
Susquehanna. The homestead farm is now occupied 
in part by his grandson, Weston Evans, and is situated 
about two and one-half miles east of Bainbridge vil- 
lage. Stephen Stiles had previously settled on this 
lot, under a title received from Robert Harper, which 
proved defective. He located nearly a mile from the 
county line, opposite to where Chapin Underwood 
now lives. Stiles, after the marriage of his daughter, 


an only child, to a man named Nye, who lived in | 


Otsego county, went to live with her. He was de- 
mented many of the latter years of his life. Lot 73, 
containing the Bainbridge village plot, was sold by 
Evans in 1793 to Col. Timothy Church, for eighteen 
cents an acre. The two remaining lots he retained 


till his death, at the age of 58 years, and when the | 
youngest of his children became of age, were divided. | 


The death of Major Evans was probably the third 
one in the town. - The stone which marks his grave 
in the village cemetery at Sidney Plains, bears this 
quajnt and primitive epitaph :— 
“This man came to this country 
At an early day, 
Where nothing dwelt but beasts of prey, 
Or men as fierce and wild as they.” 

His children were: Abigail, who married Elijah 
Curtis, who settled in the same locality at an early 
day; Anna, who married Orcus Bradt, who settled 
first on the Delaware, and after the division of the 
Evans lots, removed to this town; Mehitabel, who 
married Aaron Owens, who also settled on the Dela- 
ware, whence he removed, after the division, to the 
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| and is occupied by several individuals. 





portion allctted to his wife, where he died, January 
13, 1846, aged 69, and his wife, August 5, 1814, aged 
34; Lucy, who married John Compton, who also set- 
tled on the Delaware; Lydia, who married Ezra 
White, an early settler in Sherburne, where both died; 
Achsa, who married Pardon Redfield, who settled 
early near the east line of the town, and after the 
division removed to his wife’s portion of land, where 
both died; and Henry and Josiah. Henry, Jr., mar- 
ried, in Vermont, Sally, daughter of Josiah Rice, of 
that State, and had two sons wher he moved in, Ansel 
and Newel. He settled near his father, on a part of 
the homestead farm, where his wife died. He after- 
wards removed to Bainbridge village and died there, 
having previously married Sibyl, widow of Edward 
Davidson, who (Sibyl) died July 29, 1846, aged 80. 
Henry, Jr., had four children by his first wife, Ansel, 
Newel, Jehial and Sally, the latter two of whom were 
born in Bainbridge. Ansel lived on a farm included in 
the original patent, and died Feb, 10, 1873, aged 83. 
Newel married Phebe, daughter of Dr. Benjamin Yale, 
of Guilford, and settled on the site of Bainbridge vil- 
lage, where his wife died Oct. 27, 1826, aged 30. He 
afterwards removed to Delaware county and martied 
Harriet Webb, of Deposit, where she is still living. 
He died in that county. Jehial, who was born in 
1795, is still living in Bainbridge village, to which he 
removed in 1800. Sally married Benjamin Jacobs, 
from Vermont, and removed to Canada, where she 
died. The children of Henry, Jr., by his second wife 
were: Maria, who married Warren Jacobs, and is liv- 
ing in Bainbridge; Tirzah, who married Manasseh B. 
Hadley, now dead ; Sibyl, who married Calvin Morley, 
and is now living in Bainbridge; Dinah, who died at 
the age of about six years; and Henry, who married 
Betsey, daughter of John Peters, and is living in 
Deposit. 

Deacon Israel Smith came in about this year (1789,) 
from Brattleboro, Vt., with his family, which was 
large, and settled on lot 76, on the east line of the 
county, opposite the mouth of the Unadilla. His 
farm lay upon both sides of the Susquehanna, and was 


| a little north of and partly adjoining that of Samuel 


Bixby. It has since been cut up into smaller farms 
He continued 
to reside there till his death, June 7, 1811, aged 73. 
Abigail, his wife, died November ro, 1791, aged 50, 
and was probably the first female who died in the 
town. He was one of the first commissioners of high- 
ways, also qne of the first poormasters in the town. 
His children were Deacon Israel, Jr., Simeon, Amos, 
Chloe, Sibyl, Clarina, Asor and Abigail. Deacon Is- 
rael, Jr., who was one of the first assessors of Bain- 
bridge, married Electa Church, and settled on the 
southern portion.of the homestead farm, and died 
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there Jan. 27, 1837, aged 72, and his wife, February 
23, 1841, aged 72, His farm was afterwards divided 
among four of his sons, Heber, Rufus, Deacon Elihu 
and Otis, the latter of whom occupied the homestead, 
which is now in possession of his son Samuel. The 
farm of Deacon Elihu, who died October 8, 1865, aged 
62, is occupied by his daughter Angeline, who married 
Amos Clark. Two daughters of Deacon Israel, Jr., 
Electa and Abigail, maiden ladies, are living in Bain- 
bridge. Simeor, son of Israel, Jr., married Susan 
Stockwell and settled on the west side of the Susque- 
hanna, opposite the homestead, and died there, leav- 
ing a large family, only one of whom, Giles, is living 
in the town, Amos married Betsey Allason and 
settled in Colesville. He afterwards removed to Ash- 
tabula county, Ohio, when that county was new, and 
died there. Chloe married in Brattleboro, Vt., and 
remained there. Sibyl married Jared Redfield, who 
came in as early as 1791, and settled on the west side 
of the river, opposite hef brother Israel, and died near 
there Feb. 24, 1844, aged 75, and-her husband, May 1, 
1814,aged 48. Clarina married Asahel Bixby in 1793, 
and died on the place on which her husband settled 
May 22, 1847, aged 64. Only one child survives her, 
Charles, who is living in Bainbridge. Asor married 
Hepsey Smith and settled on the homestead. He 
afterwards removed to Afton, where he died childless. 
Abigail married David McMaster, settled on the east 
side of and a little above the mouth of the Unadilla, 
in Otsego county, and afterwards removed to Afton, 
where she died, leaving two sons, Judge David, now 
living in Bath, and Cyrus, who died on the homestead 
in Afton in the early part of 1879. 


Settlements were made about this year (1788,) by 


Abraham Fuller and Gould Bacon from Conn, Bacon 


settled on lot 76, on the east side of the river, one and 
one-half miles above Bainbridge, where Nelson Humph- 
rey now lives. He afterwards removed to the mouth 
of the Unadilla, and died there April 1, 1821, aged 75. 
He was an eccentric genius, and a bachelor, living 
alone in a small log hut, which stood upon a low flat, 
adjacent to the river. He furnished us many anec- 
dotes both as principal and narrator, says William S. 
Sayre in his Centennial History of Bainbridge which 
we quote, as any of the early settlers. ‘Of his many 
hair-breadth escapes by flood and field we briefly 
relate the following :— 


“Bacon’s hut was on a low flat, and there oc- 
curred in the fall a remarkable flood in the Susque- 
hanna River, referred to in after years as the ‘pumpkin 
freshet,’ from the fact that the corn fields along the 
river were overflowed and pumpkins swept off. Bacon 


was awakened in the night by the waters, which had | 


risen to cover the floor of the cabin, upon which he 
slept, and found that it was necessary to move. He 
made a hasty meal from a pail of cold succotash, and 





taking his gun and ax started for higher ground, 
which, however, he was unable to reach. Owing to 
the rapidly rising current he was compelled to take 
passage on a floating log, which lodged with other 
flood-wood against a tree, where he remained until 
found by Deacon Israel Smith and taken off in a 
canoe. While occupying quarters upon the flood- 
wood he was able to kindle a fire and roast a pumpkin 
that floated to him, on which he subsisted very com- 
fortably. During his stay a ‘painter,’ which like him- 
self had been set adrift, came swimming towards his 
miniature island. When he was sufficiently near 
Bacon admonished him that he was an unwelcome 
visitor by a salute from his rifle, and the animal 
sought some other landing, 

“On another occasion prior to this, he shot a large 
bear on what is known as Humphrey’s hill. So fat 
and heavy was bruin that he found it necessary to go 
after his oxen in order to remove the carcass to his 
hut. But the oxen refused to go near enough to the 
bear to allow him to hook the log-chain. Bacon 
finally resorted to the stratagem of covering the bear 
with leaves ; he then carefully dacked the oxen up and 
hitched the chain around bruin’s ngck. But as soon 
as the dead bear made his appearance from under the 
leaves the oxen cast one terrified look behind and away 
they went through the woods, over knolls and down 
the steep hill at the top of their speed. Bacon found 
it no difficult task to track them to his hut by rem- 
nants of the bear, which were strewn along the course 
they had taken ; and he never told the story in after 
years without a sigh for the large fat bear, the 
loss of which as a store for his larder he sorely*felt 
and deeply lamented.” 


Thaddeus Newton came in from Dummerston, Vt., 
about 1790, and settled in the south part of the town 
on the farm adjoining that now owned and occupied 
by his great-grandson, George W. Newton, buying 75 
acres in the south-west corner of lot 45, to which he 
removed three years after, and on which he, his son 
Amasa, and grandson, Marshall, died,—Thaddeus, in 
August, 1812, Amasa, in May, 1855, and Marshall, in 
February, 1864. His children were Charles, who 
married Sally Jeston, settled on the lot next west of his 
father’s, No. 44, and afterwards removed to Oxford, 
where he died about 1841; Obediah, who married 
and settled on the farm adjoining Charles’ on the 
south, and afterwards removed to Ohio, where he 
died ; Amasa, who came in 1793, married Jemima, 
daughter of James Nichols, an early settler in the 
town of Afton, on the farm on which his grandson, 
Samuel G. Nichols, now lives, and where he and his 
wife died; Betsey, who married James Fraser and 
died in Bainbridge ; and Polly, who married Levi 
Bemus, and after some years removed from the 
county; all by his first wife, Jane Smith, who died in 
Worcester, Mass., during the Revolutionary war. He 
afterwards married a widow, Sally Belcher, (nee 
Bump,) by whom he had four children, Lucy, who 
went west while single ; Abigail, who married Lloyd 
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Holcomb and lived and died in Coventry ; Jane, who 
married Martin Slade and lived and died in Coventry ; 
and William S., who married Caroline Annable and is 
now living in Oxford. Only one grandchild is living 
in the county, Lucretia, daughter of Amasa, and 
widow of Chauncey Hyde, in Afton, though numerous 
descendants are still living in the town, even to the 
seventh generation. 

William Allison came in among the first and settled 
on the site of the village of Bainbridge. His log hut 
stood on the south-east corner of Main and Mill 
streets, where Benjamin F. Newell now lives. He 
claimed that it was the first, or one of the first, with- 
in the limits of the village. He continued to reside 
there till his death, His son William sueceeded him 
on the homestead, which he afterwards sold and re- 
moved to the Charles Bush place, where he died No- 
vember 20, 1865, aged 81. Sarah, his wife, died 
February +2, 1839, aged 47. Martin O., son of Wil- 
ham, Jr., still ocgipies the place. William, another 
son of William, ,.. is living in Michigan. Betsey, 
daughter of William Allison, Sr., married Amos 
Smith, and removed with him to Colesville and died 
there. Joseph Landers was also among the first 
settlers. His daughter, Relief, who was born in 
March, 1791, is reputed to have been the first female 
child born in the town. 

James Graham and Jared Redfield settled in the 
town as early as 1791, probably earlier. ‘Theirnames 
appear among the town officers elected that year. 
Graham settled about a mile below Bainbridge, on the 
west side of the river, where Walter Higley now lives, 
and died there. He had two sons and two daughters, 
James, one of the sons, removed from the town at an 
early day; and Wm., the other, was a bachelor and 
occupied the homestead a good many years after his 
father’s death. He sold it to Walter Higley and 
removed to Afton, where he died August 9, 1872, aged 
87. The daughters were Anna, a maiden lady, and an- 
other who married Warren Harper, a resident of Wind- 
sor. James Graham was one of the first assessors 
of the town. Jared Redfield was from Connecticut, 
and settled on the west side of the Susquehanna, near 
the east line of the town, where Charles Anderson now 
lives. He died at Lanesboro, Pa., May 1, 1814, 
aged 48, while returning from Baltimore, whither he 
had been with a raft of lumber. He married Sibyl, 
daughter of Deacon Israel Smith, by whom he had a 
large family. His -children were Henry, who died 
March 11, 1853, aged 62, Asahel, Chester, who 
died December 27, 1857, aged 60, Abigail, who mar- 
ried John Allen, Julia, who married John Mercereau, 
Parnold, who married Hiram Fish, Levi and Benja- 
min, only the latter of whom is living, in Michigan. 

Moses, Aaron and Abel Stockwell, brothers, came 








in as early as 1792 and settled on the west side of the 
river. Moses located about a mile above Bainbridge, 
where Giles Smith, his son-in-law, now lives, and died 
there March 11, 1857, and 87. Urania, his first wife, 
died Jan. 28, 1807, aged 37, and Electa, his second 
wife, Jan. 8, 1864, aged 82. Aaron located just over 
the line, in Guilford, where he built and operated 
mills and died. Abel was of a roving disposition and 
never made a permanent settlement here. He died 
in Binghamton Sept. 10, 1855, aged 72, and his wife, 
Emila, April 18, 1852, aged 61. Moses’ children were 
Abel, Eli, Henry, Zenas, Urania, who married Chand- 
ler Bixby, Sabra, who married Thompson, Pa- 
tience, who married Asa Searles, Leapha, who mar- 
ried and moved west, and Lucinda, who married Giles 
Smith, of whom Eli, Urania, Sabra and Lucinda, are 
living. Aaron’s children were Leonard, Joel, Thomas, 
Aaron, Stephen, Malinda, who married Stowell Je- 
cobs, and Susan, who went west with her brother. 
None of them are living in the county. Abel’s chil- 
dren were Davis, Abel, Julia, who married Chester 
Redfield, Emily, who married Joseph Smith, Leapha, 
who died in girlhood, Clarissa, who married Cyrus 
Stockwell, a cousin, Cynthia, who married a man 
named Bennett, and Betsey Ann, who went wesf. 
None of them are living in the county. 

David Hitchcock settled on the west side of the 
river, about a mile above Bainbridge, as early as 1793. 
He had only a small place, which now forms a part of 
the Hickok farm, recently sold to a Mr. Clark. He 
removed with his family to the Genesee country. 

Samuel Nourse came in from the New England 
States as early as 1796 and settled on the east side of 
the river, about a mile above Bainbridge. The farm 
has been divided and is occupied at present by Alex- 
ander Moody and Russell Wiliams. He removed to 
Ohio at an early day and was one of the first settlers 
of that State. His family, which was large, went with 
him, James Davidson settled as early as 1797, on 
500 acres of the north part of lot 39, in the north- 
west part of the town; and John Olden, as early as 
1795, on 160 acres, the north quarter of lot 48. 

John Campbell and Benjamin S. Carpenter made 
settlements in the town as early as 1800, and Major 
Frederick Dezang about that year. Campbell was a 
Scotchman, and settled on the farm next below that 
of Samuel Nourse, where his grandson Burr C. Camp- 
bell now lives, and died there. His children were 
John, who was a cooper by trade, a shiftless sort of 
fellow, who raised a large family who were in indigent 
circumstances, and lived in various places ; Archibald, 
who was also of a roving disposition, and finally left 
his wife and the town ; Margaret, who married David 
Bateman, and lived and died in the town, Sept. 5, ’62, 
aged 75, and her husband June 7, 1866, aged 89; 
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Daniel, who is living on the old homestead, aged over 
eighty, and has been completely deaf the last ten 
years ; and Peter, who went west when a young man. 
Benjamin S. Carpenter came from Orange county and 
settled in Bainbridge village, and bought the major 
portion of the lands comprising the village site. He 
kept a hotel and engaged in mercantile pursuits, con- 
tinuing till about 1800 or ’12, when becoming pecun- 
iarily involved, he removed to the farm in Afton now 
occupied by Abel Briggs, about a mile above Afton 
village, where he died Dec. 28, 1836, aged 70, and 
Catharine, his wife, April 27, 1827, aged 50. He 
had eleven children, only two of whom are living, 
Daniel A., a merchant in Afton, and Martha A., wife 
of Daniel Carpenter, in Addison, Steuben county. 
In 1802, Benjamin S. Carpenter donated two acres of 
land which is now occupied by the Presbyterian church 
and the village green, to encourage the establishment 
of a church and school, and to provide a parade 
ground on certain conditions, which he afterwards 
claimed were not complied with. He again took 
possession of it and fenced it. The villagers became 
incensed at the action and tore down the fence, and 
such was the opposition manifested that the attempt to 
reclaim it was practically abandoned. Major Dezang 
was a Frenchman, and came in from Geneva. He 
settled on the west side of the river, near the bridge in 
Bainbridge village. He was one of the proprietors of 
the turnpike from Esopus to Geneva, and built, in 
1805, with his partner, Mr. Olendorff, the first bridge 
across the Susquehanna in Bainbridge. The work of 
construction was done by Henry Evans and Luther 
Thurston. He was engaged in mercantile business 
in the locality of his settlement till about the close of 
the war of 1812. His family was one of considera- 
ble prominence and business enterprise in their day. 
His son Richard, after a good many years of active 
business life spent here, returned to Geneva. 
other sons were Philip, William and Arthur. He had 
two or three daughters, one of whom was named 
Amelia. One married Dr. Houghtaling, another a man 
named Griswold, and a third, Richard Lawrence, who 
came here about the same time as the Dezangs, and 
was engaged in mercantile and milling business, in com- 
pany with Richard Dezang. Their mills were located at 
the mouth of the Unadilla, but have gone to decay. 
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His | 





Orra Myers, a Dutchman and a blacksmith, settled | 


as early as 1801 on the east line and in the north- 
east corner of the town. _His farm is the north-east 
corner farm in thetown, and is now occupied by ason of 
John Peckham. He worked at his trade in connec- 
‘tion with his farm, and died of a cancer, His chil- 
dren were Aaron, who died July 9, 1845, aged 75, 
Andrew, a daughter who became the wife of Aaron 
Colton, Dinah and another daughter. 





Solomon Warner and Reuben Beals, settled in the 
town about 1802 or’3. Warner, who was a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, came in from New Milford, Conn., and 
settled on a farm adjoining that of Asahel Bixby on 
the south-west, on the same lot. The place is now 
occupied by Hiram Locke. It was originally settled 
by Jedediah Smith, who came in from the New Eng- 
land States in company with Cyrus Strong, within a 
few years after the first settlers, as early as 1795, and 
kept there in company with Strong a store and bar- 
tered goods for lumber. Smith was detected in pass- 
ing counterfeit money and left the town in consequence 
at an early.day. Strong continued his residence in the 
town some 15 or 20 years, engaged in speculations. 
He then removed to Binghamton, where he became 
quite wealthy, and was president of the first bank in 
that city. Warner lived on the farm till his family was 
grown up, when his sons Robert B. and Lemuel took it, 
and he removed to the farm now occupied by Alvah 
Lyon, where he died Aug. 10, 1839, aged 78, and 
Rachel, his wife, Feb. 25, 1834, aged 70. Robert B., 
his son, died June 8, 1865, aged 69. Others of his 


_ children were Solomon, Asa, who died Dec. 30, 1866, 


aged 67, Mercy, who married Arad Stowel, Sally, who 
married Lewis Newell, an early and prominent mer- 
chant in Bainbridge, Zeruah, who married Joseph, son 
of Eben Landers, Cornelia, who married Ezra Hutch- 
inson, Athalia, who married William Coleman, not one 
of whom is nowliving. Athalia, who died in Allegany 
county in 1879, was the last of the family left. Reuben 
Beals was from Vermont. He settled on the west side 
of the river, about a mile above Bainbridge, on the 
place now occupied by Dr, Garvis Prince, where he 
kept a tavern at an early day. He afterwards removed 
to the village and died there Dec. 17, 1843, aged 
69, and Hannah, his wife, April 29, 1851, aged 75. 
His children were James, David, Polly, who married 
Chauncey Hoffman, Atalanta, who married Hiram 
Schrom, and died April 30, 1833, aged 30, and Nancy, 
who became the second wife of Hiram Schrom, who 
died Sept. 17, 1875, aged 68. Not one of them is 
living. The last, David, died in the town two years 
ago. 

Thomas Humphrey came in from Connecticut in 
1804, with three of his children, Nathaniel, Charles 
and Johanna, and lived with Abner and Thomas 
Humphrey, sons by his first wife, who came in several 
years previously, as early as 1796, and settled on the 
river road, at what.is now known as Humphrey Set- 
tlement, Abner where Perry Humphrey, his grandson, 
now lives, and Thomas where Albert Newell now 
lives. The elder Humphrey had been a Revolution- 
ary soldier, and was a cripple when he came in, He 
died in the town. His son Abner died Sept. 20, 
1820, aged 54, and Abigail, ‘the latter’s wife, Sept. 2, 
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1829, aged 63. His son Thomas died June 20, 1839, 
aged 63, and Sela, his wife, Dec. 7, 1835, aged 59. 
He had seven children by his first wife and three by 
his second. Nathaniel, who is living in Bennettsville 
with his son, Oren H. Humphrey, in his goth year, is 
the only one living. James H. Humphrey, another 
son by his first wife, took up, in company with his 
brother-in-law, John Pratt, a part of the farm now 
occupied by Albert Newell. He died Oct. 1, 1846, 
aged 63, and Lydia, his wife, Sept. 30, 1856, aged 68. 

Daniel Hyde, who was born in Lebanon, Conn., 
Sept. 11, 1782, settled in Bainbridge soon after 1800, 
and married Oct. 28, 1828, Clarissa, daughter of James 
and Eunice (Guthrie) Graham, who was born at 
Sharon, Conn., Dec. 27, 1786. Their first child, 
Amanda M., was born here Oct. 20, 1809. She mar- 
ried Collins Allen, of Colesville, where they settled, 
and she died May 30, 1854. The family removed, 
about 1815, to Colesville, and subsequently to Mentor, 
Ohio, where he died April 3, 1841. 

Silas Fairchild came in from Dummerston, Vt, in 
1806, and settled at Bainbridge, where he worked at 
carpentering and cabinet-making, and died. He had 
nine children, only two of whom are living, Silas in 
Afton village, and Jesse in Oneonta. 

Following are other of the early settlers, some of 
them, in all probability, among the first, but we have 
been unable to determine definitely the date of settle- 
ment :—Reuben Bump, James B. Nichols, Edward 
Prince, Abel Conant, ‘Thomas, Samuel, Henry and 
Mott Pearsall, Charles Curtis, David Sears, Samuel 
Banks, John Y. Bennett, John Thompson, Eli Seely, 
Richard L. Lawrence, Jabez S. Fitch, Orange Ben- 
ton, Abner Searls, Jacob, Thomas and James Ireland, 
William, Charles, Daniel and Samuel Lyon, Seth John- 
son and John Nichols. 

Reuben Bump came from the East and settled on 
the east side of the Susquehanna, in the east part of 
the town, where Eleazer Spencer’s family now reside. 
He afterwards removed to Afton and died there July 
29, 1868, aged 91. Jerusha, his wife, died March 12, 
1855, aged 76. He had two sons and a daughter, 
Josiah, who moved to the locality of Elmira, Carpen- 
ter, who is now living in Baltimore. James B. Nichols 
settled at West Bainbridge, on the place now occupied 
by his son Thomas. He had one other son, James, 
who removed to Steuben county. Edward Prince 
came in from Connecticut and settled on the south 
line of lot 71, on the place now owned by Judge 
Smith, of Cortland, and occupied by William Benner, 
and died there. His children were, Noble, Cesar, 
Jervis, Huldah, a maiden lady, a daughter who mar- 
ried Ephraim Hill, Electa, who married Jacob Ire- 
land, and a daughter, who married a man named 
Vibbard, and resided in Otsego county. All are 








dead. Abel Conant came from Vermont and settled 
in the north-east .part of the town, on the farm now 
occupied by the widow of Henry Scott, and died 
there. He had a numerous family. Mrs. Stephen 
Pettys living at West Bainbridge is a daughter. The 
Pearsalls came from the East. ‘Thomas settled on 
the brook, on the south part of lot 71, on the place 
now occupied by the widow of his son Robert, and 
died there ; Samuel, on the north line of the town, 
directly north of Bainbridge, where his grandson, 
James Pearsall, now lives, and died there ; Henry, on 
the farm adjoining Samuel’s on the west, where his 
grandson, Sherman Pearsall now lives, and died 
there ; and Mott, on the west side of the brook, op- 
posite Thomas’, from which he afterwards moved. 
Thomas’ children were Sutton, William, Thomas, 
Joseph, Gilbert, Nathaniel, Jemima, who died unmar- 
ried, Sally, who married William Bush, Amy, who 
married Asa Warner, and Phebe, who married Albert 
Neally. None of them are living in the county. 
Samuel had a numerous family of children, among 
whom were Samuel and Amos. Charles Curtis settled 
first one and one-half miles above Bainbridge, on the 
west side of the river, and started the hat business, 
which he afterward carried on in the village, where, 
after living retired some years, he died. His children 
were Charles, George, Adaline, who married Colonel 
Hiram Schrom, Helen, who married Henry A. Clark, 
a lawyer in Bainbridge. Both daughters are living in 
Bainbridge. David Sears came in from Connecticut. 
He bought the Gould Bacon farm, on which he died: 
His children were Lucretia, who married Philip 
Dezang, Polly, who married Henry Redfield, Amelia, 
who married David Knapp, David, Isaac and Talcott, 
all of whom are dead. Samuel Banks, who was born 
April 18, 1755, settled on the west side of the river,, 
about three-fourths of a mile below Bainbridge, on 
the place now occupied by his grandson, John Banks, 
where he and his son William died, the former June 
24, 1826, and the latter, who was born September 
27, 1783, March 24, 1855. Charity, wife of Samuel, 
who was born September 28, 1760, died December 2, 
1848. His other children were Permelia, who mar- 
ried Isaac Seely, and died April 6, 1828, aged 46, 
and a daughter who married Sutton Pearsall and is 
also dead. John Y. Bennett was from the New Eng- 
land States. He settled on the west side of the river, 
near the mouth of the Unadilla. He had a large 
family of daughters, and, though a farmer, it is believed 
that he never took up land, and that, he went west 
quite early. John Thompson settled on the north 
line of the town, east of the Pearsalls who settled in 
that locality, on the farm now occupied by John Par- 
sons, where he died. His children were Henry and 
Jacob, who went west, Kate, and another daughter 
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who married an Ingersoll. Eli Seely settled on the 
west side of the river, about two and one-half miles 
below Bainbridge, where Homer Bristol now lives. 
He afterwards removed to Afton, and died there by 
choking September 20, 1850, aged 88. He was 
twice married. His first wife, Sally, died in Bain- 
bridge, November 5, 1821, aged 51, and his second, 
Ann, January 23, 1866, aged 57. The Lyons were 
in as early as 1792. 


Town Orricers.—The following were the first 
town officers of Bainbridge, elected April 19, 1791, at 
a meeting of which Captain Israel Smith was modera- 
tor: Supervisor, Phineas Bennett ; Town Clerk, John 
Salisbury ; Assessors, James Phelps, Samuel Bixby, 
James Graham, Benjamin Jones and Orlando Bridge- 
man; Constables, Israel Smith, Jr., and Seth Stone ; 
Commissioners, Israel Smith, Joshua Mercereau and 
Benjamin Jones; Poor-Masters, Israel Smith and 
Hezekiah Stowel; Pathmasters, Isaac Fuller, Jared 
Redfield, Joseph Bicknell, Asa Stowel, John Allison, 
Eleazer Church and Rufus Wells. 

At the town meeting held in 1792, a bounty of 
forty shillings each was voted for the destruction of 
“wolves and painters.” The following year the 
bounty on wolves was increased to three pounds ster- 
ling, in addition to the State bounty. The town leg- 
islation respecting these forest pests sufficiently indi- 
cate how troublesome they were to the persons and 
flocks of the settlers. At the latter meeting it was also 
yoted that swine should not be allowed to run at large 
in that part of Jericho called Clinton. 

The town records show that in the division of school 
moneys in Tioga county June 4, 1796, the amount ap- 
portioned to Jericho was 36£, 19s., rod., “payable as 
soon as the moneys came into the county treasury for 
the current year,” and the further sum of 59-4, ros., 
2d., payable the rst of April following. The first school 
in Bainbridge of which we have any information was 
established about that time in the village. Lots 50 
and 51 in the present town of Afton were reserved, 
the former for the School and the latter for the Lit- 
erature lot. 


The following list of the officers of the town of 
Bainbridge, for the year 1880-81, was kindly furnished 
by E. S. Gilbert :-— 


Supervisor—Don A. Gilbert. 

Town Clerk—E. S. Gilbert. 

Justices—John D. Newell, Henry Robertson, Reu- 
ben Fosberry, C. P. Perry. 

Assessors—Edward Loomis, Joseph Juliand, David 
W. Fredenburgh. 

Commissioner of Highways—T. C. Northrup. 

Overseer of the Poor—James W. Smith. 

Constables—George Ayelsworth, W. M. Hastings, 
Lyman Redfield, Addison Benedict. 

Collector—Frank Davis, 





Inspectors of Election—Manville Stilson, H. T. 
Green, A. M. Akerley. 

Town Auditors—M. T. Johnson, Ezra P. Church, 
J. B. Sands. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—F. B. Phinney. 

Game Constable—William Houghton. 

Excise Commissioners—Corsman Ireland, Curtis 
Cooper, N. A. Humphrey. 


BAINBRIDGE VILLAGE. 


BAINBRIDGE is pleasantly situated on the west bank 
of the Susquehanna, nestled among the finely sloping 
hills which bound the tortuous valley of that river. It 
is a station on the Albany & Susquehanna Railroad, 
by which it is distant 108 miles from Albany and 35 
from Binghamton. It is surrounded by a thrifty farm- 
ing community and is increasing in population and 
commercial importance. It contains five churches 
(Presbyterian, Baptist, M. E., Episcopal and Free 
Methodist,) a Union graded school, one newspaper 
office, (The Bainbridge Republican, Harvey Ireland, 
proprietor,) one bank, two hotels, some 18 stores of 
various kinds, a saw-mill, bending works and sas-mill, 
a grist-mill, two carriage shops, (Augustus A. Priest 
and Milton Lyon, proprietors,) four blacksmith shops, 
(H. D. Bingham, Davy & Esterbrook, Buell Smith and 
Charles Phinney, proprietors,) one millinery shop, 
(Mrs. Salisbury, proprietor,) a livery, kept by Willard 
M. Hastings, two marble dealers, (Leroy Scott and L, 
B. Clark,) a merchant tailor, (John D. Leith,) and a 
population of about 1,800. 

The river is spanned at this point by a wooden 
bridge, which was built about 1853, in which year the 
former bridge on this site was swept away by a freshet. 
It is 420 feet long and consists of four spans. It was 
built by the Bainbridge Bridge Company, by whom it 
was managed as a toll bridge, and was bought by the 
town in 1874 for $7,500. 

The village was incorporated April 21, 1829, and the 
first officers were elected May 5th of that year, as fol- 
lows :—Trustees, Richard Juliand, Jehial Evans, Theo- 
dore Daniels, Charles Curtis and Robert Harper; 
Assessors, Ansel Evans, Ebenezer Munger and Eli 
Farnham; Clerk, William D. Purple; Constable, 
Henry Redfield ; Collector, William Shaw, Jr.; Treas- 
urer, Dexter Newell; Pound Keeper, Theodore Dan- 
iels ; Overseer of Highways, Lawrence C. Conklin. 
At a meeting of the trustees held May 14, 1829, 
Richard W. Juliand was elected President of the 
Board. 

Following is a list of the Presidents and Clerks of 
the village from 1829 to 1879:— 


YEars. PRESIDENTS. Cierks, 

1829. Richard W. Juliand, William D. Purple. 
1830-1. do. William 8. Sayre. 
1832. 


D, Newell. do, 
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YEARS. PRESIDENTS. CuERKs. 

1833. Levi Bigelow. Daniel Castle. 
1834. William S. Sayre, do. 

1835. Levi Bigelow. George M. Smith. 
1836. William S. Sayre. Isaac Bush. 

1837. Wm. 5S. Sayre. J. E. Owens. 

1838. Winthrop Fairchild. Richard Griswold. 
1839. Henry Redfield. M. W. Seely. 

1840, Elisha Bishop. Newel Evans. 
1841. Hiram Schrom. Moses Burgess. 
1842. A. K. Maynard. Simeon “ Sheparson.” 
1843. Hiram Schrom. do. 

1844. Moses Burgess. do. 

1845. Blin. S. Sill. do. 

1846. Wm.S. Sayre. do. 

1847. Stephen M. Brown. A. G. Owens. 
1848. R. W. Juhand. do. 

1849. Stephen M. Brown. Theodore B. Fairchild. 
1850-1. Wm. H. McCollom. do. 

1852. Henry A. Clark. do. 

1853. Wm. S. Sayre. do. 

1854. O. B. Tyler. do. 

1855. A. A. Comstock. C. A, Clark. 

1856. Wm. S. Sayre. John D. Newell. 
1857. Richard Griswold. do. 

1858. D. D. Bullock. do. 
1859—60. Henry A. Clark. do, 

1861. Joseph Kirby. do, 

1862. A. B. Smith. do. 

1863. W. W. Davis. Daniel Bullock.* 
1864-5. Joseph Juliand, 2d. J. D. Newell. 
1866. — do. 

1867. Wm. W. Davis. do. 

1868. Geo. H. Winsor. do. 

1869. Isaac Sterling. do. 

1870. Charles Bixby. Alfred A. Van Horne. 
1871.{ Wallace W. Davis. Charles B. Sumner. 
1871.§ Joseph Juliand. Asa J. Yale. 

1872. Brown Dimock. Charles B. Sumner. 
1873. Wm. W. Davis. do. 

1874. Clark Butts, do. 

1875-6. Brown Dimock. Alfred A. Van Horne. 
1877. Wallace W. Davis. do. 

1878. Charles M. Priest. do. 

1879. Clark Butts. - do. 


The following named village officers were elected 
March 18, 1879 :— 


President—Clark Butts. 

Trustees—Luman B, Clark, Joseph Juliand and 
Harvey Ireland. 

Treasurer—Charles M. Priest. 

Collector—Frank B. Phinney. 


The boundaries of the village were changed April 
30, 1864. 


*Daniel Bullock refused to serve, and J. D. Newell was appointed in his 
place. 

+ The records do not show who was President in’ 1866. 

+ A special election was held January 3, 1871, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of an Act of the Legislature, relating to the election of village officers, 
passed April 20, 1870, the electors of the village having decided, Dec. 3, 1870, 
by a vote of 79 to 68, to incorporate under that act, which makes elective the 
office of President, which had previously been filled by appointment by the 
trustees, and affointive the office of Clerk, which had hitherto been elective. 

§ Elected at the annual election held March 21, 1871, 








MERCHANTS.—The first merchant in Bainbridge of 
whom we have any authentic information was Albert 
Minor, who was doing business in 1805, but had dis- 
continued previous to 1812. He removed to Ohio. 
Major Frederick Dezang was probably the next mer- 
chant. His store stood near the end of the bridge, 
on the west side of the river: He traded as late as 
1815, but probably not long after the close of the war. 
Richard Dezang, his son, and Richard Lawrence, his 
son-in-law, succeeded him, and traded in an old gamble- 
roof building, which for many years thereafter, stood 
on the site of J. Mitchell Roberts’ residence, to which 
it was removed from the site of the “Mammoth block,” 
near the Park Hotel, in 1818, in which year they 
erected a new building on the latter site. Dezang & 
Lawrence sold a few years later to Judge Peter Betts 
and Jabez S. Fitch, who dissolved after trading a few 
years, Betts continuing in the same store, in company 
with his son Peter, and Fitch in one built by him on the 
corner diagonally opposite, where the new brick block 
now stands. After about two years Judge Betts was 
succeeded by his son-in-law, Robert Harper, who con- 
tinued in trade till about 1831 or ’2, in company with 
the younger Betts, who afterwards did business alone. 
Fitch continued in trade till about 1842 or ’3, when 
he sold to Ansel Evans and Josiah E. Owens, who 
traded some three or four years. Mr. McEwen, a 
connection of Judge Betts’, traded three or four years 
from about 1823. 

Lewis Newell commenced mercantile business-about 
181o and continued till about 1814, when he removed 
to Oneonta. His store was the building now occupied 
as a residence by Jehial Evans, He also carried on 
blacksmithing very extensively. —— Parker suc- 
ceeded Newell in the same store and did business a 
good many years. 

William Shaw was granted a license to keep a 
grocery May 28, 1829; but whether he had previously 
been engaged in mercantile business, and how long he 
continued to trade we are not advised. He was a 
butcher and followed that business a good many years. 
In 1830 a license was granted to Elisha Sharpe to 
open a grocery. He traded about three or four years, 
Sharpe lost an arm the day preceding the Fourth of 
July celebration in the village in 1828 or ’9, by the 
premature discharge of a cannon, which had then re- 
cently been received for the use of the artillery com- 
pany which had been organized in this vicinity. The 
discharge forced the ramrod through a part of the body 
of John Reese, and tore off the right arm of Dr, Wil- 
liam Knapp and the left arm of Elisha Sharpe. 

Moses Gaylord Benjamin and Albert Neally com- 
menced mercantile business on opposite sides of the 
street about 1820. Benjamin continued till his death 
Jan. 18, 1833, the latter part of the time in company 
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with Dexter Newell, who continued till his death, June 
17, 1850, and a part of the time with Ellicot Kidder. 
Neally traded some three or four years, in company 
with Moses Burgess, who afterwards engaged in the 
foundry business in Bainbridge, which he carried on 
till his death Oct. 9, 1865. In 1866, the foundry 
passed into the hands of Don A. Gilbert, who was 
engaged in mercantile business from 1863 to 1866, 
was burned in 1867, re-built in 1868 and again burned 
in 1875. The saw-mill attached, now owned by Porter 
Van Horne, was not burned. Neally went west. 

Abraham Owens, who married a daughter of Dex- 
ter Newell, commenced trading shortly before the 
death of the latter and continued till near the opening 
of the war, when he removed to Unadilla, 

About 1834, Stephen Brown and Josiah B. Northrop 
commenced the tinsmith business, to which hardware 
and subsequently dry goods were added. They con- 
tinued in company till about 1860, having been asso- 


ciated some seven or eight years the latter part of thes 


time with Ozias B. Tyler. Northrop went west; so 
also did Brown a few years later. Tyler still resides 
in the village. 

Wallace W. Davis and Chaffee commenced 
trading about 1860. After about two years Chaffee 
withdrew and returned to Unadilla, from whence he 
came. Davis continued till he was burned out in 
February, 1878, a part of the time in company with 
Gilbert Sherwood, his brother-in-law. 

Dudley Bullock came in from California and com- 
menced trading a few years previous to the war, in 
which he participated as Captain of a company in the 
114th Reg’t, raised in this town. He did not again 
engage in mercantile business. Daniel Bullock, his 
nephew, from Oswego county, in company with Dor 
A. Gilbert, succeeded to Dudley’s business. After a 
year or two Bullock sold to Joel Bixby. Bixby & 
Gilbert soldto Mitchell Roberts and Ransom Mitchell, 
who after two or three years sold to Clark Butts and 
James K. Whitmore from Otsego county. They sold 
after about three years to Conkling, who traded 
about two years. 

, Following are the present merchants in Bainbridge: 
Gaylord S. Graves, furniture dealer, who came from 
Mt. Upton, and has traded here since 1849, for two 
years in company with Mrs. Harriet Seely; J/s. 
Flelen B. Campbell, a native of Norwich, dealer in 
dry goods and millinery goods, who about 1872 suc- 








ceeded her husband, Theodore R. Campbell, who | 
commenced the dry goods and grocery business about | 
1870, millinery goods having been substituted for | 


groceries in the spring of 1878; Charles M. Frisbie, 
druggist, who came from Delaware county, and has 
traded since November, 1871; Charles M- Priest, 
general merchant, a native of Bainbridge, who came 








from Masonville, Delaware county, where he had been 
engaged in mercantile business in 1872, since which 
time he has traded here, in company in 1873 and *4 
with Bennett P. Van Horne; Garzvis Prince, hard- 
ware dealer, who came from New York, and com- 
menced business in 1875, in company with George L. 
Babcock, with whom he was associated one year ; 
Luman B. Clark, grocer, who has resided in the vil- 
lage since May 17, 1855, and been engaged in mer- 
cantile business here since 1876; A. Frank Moses, 
druggist, who came from Clymer, Chautauqua county, 
where he had carried onthe same business, and bought 
out L. A. Wright in 1876; /oseph B. Ehrich, jeweler, 
a native of Brooklyn, who came here from Oak Hill, 
Greene county, and succeeded his brother, Samuel 
S. Ehrich, who.commenced the business in December, 
1876; Zsaac G. Hancock, dealer in boots and shoes, 
who came from Syracuse and commenced business in 
March, 1877; rs. Julia Ann Holcomb, milliner, 
who came from Troy in 1869, in the interest of her 
sister, Mrs. George R. Salisbury, who established the 
, business the previous year, and in September, 1877, 
sold to the present proprietor; /ofm M. Roberts, 
grocer and dealer in lime, plaster and cement, who 
has also been station agent at Bainbridge since 1870, 
commenced the dry groods business in 1865, which 
he continued about two years in company with Ran- 
som Mitchell, and the grocery businessin Dec., 1877 ; 
Charles P. Perry, hardware dealer, who came from 
Unadilla March 16, 1878, having carried on the same 
business there some four years, in company with W. 
H. Heslop; Henry Walker Curtis, general merchant, 
commenced business here April 1, 1878, having pre- 
viously Carried on the same business at Mt, Upton and 
Sidney Plains, from the latter of which places he 
came here; Zhomas Jefferson Lyon, dealer in -gro- 
ceries, boots and shoes, a native of Bainbridge, who 
commenced business in the spring of 1878, at which 
time he bought the stock of his brother-in-law, J. R. 
Kelley, who had carried on the business some twenty 
years; Adelbert L. Palmer, general merchant, who 
commenced business Oct. 1, 1878, having previously 
resided in the village some thirteen years; 7: Van 


| Adstine, confectioner, who came from Philmont, Col- 


umbia county, and commenced business in April, 
1879; Nathan Hoppe, who came from Elmira, and 
commenced business May 7, 1879; and Frank W. 
Crain, jeweler, who came from Laurens, Otsego 
county, in 1876, and commenced business June 1, 
1879. 

PostMaAsTERS.—The first post-office in the town of 


| Jericho was established in a house which stood about 


twenty rods east of the residence of Dr. Garvis 
Prince. It was kept by Eliab Skeel and David Hitch- 
cock, but which was first cannot now be determined. 
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It was kept there about three years, and removed to 
Bainbridge village in 1805, when the bridge was built 
there. The mail was brought on horseback from Cats- 
kill once a week. The locality first mentioned had 
been surveyed and laid out with a view to its becom- 
ing ¢he village, and a tavern was. kept there then and 
several years afterwards by Reuben Beals, in a little 
frame building which occupied the site of Dr. Prince’s 
residence while the post-office waslocated there. But 
the building of the bridge about a mile below deter-. 
mined the location of the village there and the re- 
moyal of the office also. 

The first postmaster after the removal of the office 
to Bainbridge was Hon. John C. Clark, who held the 
office till his election to Congress in 1826, when his 
son-in-law, Col. Moses G. Benjamin, was appointed, 
and held it till his death, Jan. 18, 1833. He was 
succeeded by Dexter Newell, who held it till 1849, 
when Abram G, Owens was appointed. Samuel L. 
Banks succeeded Owens, and held it till his death, 
Sept. 22, 1853, when Simeon Shepardson was ap- 
pointed. He and Col. Hiram Schrom filled the inter- 
val till 1861, when Edward H. Van Horne was ap- 
pointed, and held the office three or four years. He 
was succeeded by Theron R. Hollister, who held it 
till his removal to Binghamton. Blin §. Sill next held 
it till his death in 1873. John W. Cudworth next 
held it till April 1, 1877, when Frederick J. Nichols, 
the present incumbent, was appointed. 

Puysictans.—The first physician at Bainbridge, of 
whom we have any information, was Dr. Porter, a 
skillful physician, but intemperate man, who practiced 
here as early as 1805, and for several years thereafter. 
Dr. Houghtaling was contemporary with him. Nathan 
Boynton, who was located at Bettsburgh, also ex- 
tended his practice to this locality at an early day. 
William Knapp came in soon after 1805 and prac- 
ticed as late as 1836, but left soon after. Charles B. 
Nichols was a contemporary practitioner with Knapp, 
and left about 1845. Knapp went to the locality of 
Tioga Point, and Nichols to Vermont. William D. 
Purple, of Greene, practiced here from 1824 to 1830, 
Erastus Root and Ebenezer Munger were practicing 
here in 1827. The latter continued till about 1840. 
Both joined the County Medical Society in 1822. P. 
Smith took a farm at an early day, and afterwards re- 
moved to the village, continuing practice till about 
1826 or ’27. Hinman Hoffman, a very skillful physi- 
cian, who was licensed in New Hampshire, practiced 
here over fifty years ago, and occasionally till his 
death. He lived near the mouth of the Unadilla. 
Elam Bartlett and Cooke were practicing here 
in 1843, also S. W. Corbin, M. D., who joined the 
County Medical Society in 1830. Bartlett died Jan. 


9, 1862, aged 53. 











Blin Smith Sill, who was born April 3, 1809, was 
practicing here as early as 1839, in which year he 
joined the County Medical Society. He continued 
practice till his death in 1873. He married Cathar- 
ine A. Lathrop, who died May 11, 1845, leaving three 
children, Arabella, Stella and Erastus L. 

Dr. McLaury came from Delaware county about 
, and practiced four or five years. He returned 
to Delaware county. 

J. W. Freiot, M. D., who was born Nov. 14, 1801, 
came from Troy about 1843, and resided here till his 
death, Nov. 14, 1875, though he practiced but little. 
He was a man of large property. His widow and two 
children still reside in the village. William Purinton, 
M. D., came here from Harpersfield, where he had 
previously practiced, about 1840, and practiced till his 
death, June- 23, 1855, aged 61. Eliza R., his wife, 
died July 15, 1866, aged 58. Charles A. Clark was 
practicing here in 1854, and Cyrus N. Brown in 1859, 
in which years they joined the County Medical So- 
ciety. Jobn Yale, from Guilford, practiced here eight 
or ten years from about 1861. Drs. Whitney and 
Van Horne, the latter from Otsego county, came here 
some twenty years ago and practiced, the former 
about seven or eight and the latter about ten years. 
Isaac D. Meacham came from Triangle in 1866, and 
practiced here till 1879. 

The present physicians are Robert D. L. Evans, 
Heman D. Copley and Orville J. Wilsey. 

Robert D. L. Evans was born in Bainbridge May 
30, 1835. He studied medicine in Pittsfield, Mass., 
with Dr. A. M. Smith. He entered the Berkshire 
Medical College in Pittsfield in 1855, and was grad- 
uated Noy. 22, 1858, He commenced practice the 
latter year in Lee, Mass., and removed thence in 1862 
to Bainbridge, where he has since practiced. 

Heman D. Copley was born in Harpersfield, N. Y., 
Jan. 21, 1851, and studied medicine at Davenport, in 
his native county, with Dr. J. E. Norwood. He en- 
tered the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York in 1871, and was graduated March 3, 1875. He 
commenced practice in 1875 at Chatham, N. J., sa 
removed thence in 1876 to Bainbridge. 

Orville J. Wilsey was born in Otego, N. Y., Oct. 17, 
1854, and commenced the study of medicine, at Una- 
dilla, with Dr. Joseph Sweet. In 1876 he entered the 
University of the City of New York, where he was grad- 
uated Feb. ro, 1878, having during the intermediate 
year (1877) attended a course of medical lectures in 
Albany. He commenced practice at West Oneonta 
and removed thence to Bainbridge May 28, 1879. 

Lawvers.—Simon G. Throop, who resided at Ox- 
ford, was the first lawyer who practiced here. 

The first resident lawyer was John C. Clark, who was 
born in Connecticut, Jan. 14, 1793, and was graduated 
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from Williams College in 1811. He removed from 
Massachusetts to Hamilton, and from thence, after a 
brief residence, to Bainbridge, about 1818. He was 
elected District Attorney of this county in Oct., 1823 ; 
and represented it in the Assembly in 1826, and in 
Congress from 1827 to’29 and again from 1837 to ’43. 
About the close of his last Congressional term he gave 
up the practice of law and removed to Chemung 
county, where he engaged in the lumber business. 
He died there Oct. 25, 1852. He was an eminent 
lawyer. : 

William S. Stow came in about 1820 and practiced 
till about 1825, when he removed to Wayne county, 
where he practiced a good many years. John B. Mc- 


Crea came about 1828, and after practicing a year or | 


two returned to Saratoga county, whence he came, and 


where he soon after died. Horace Dresser came in | 


about 1835 or ’6 and practiced some three or four 
years, a part of the time in company with Jobn C. 
Clark. He removed to. New York and practiced there 
a number of years. George M. Smith came from 
Norwich about 1836—4o0, and after practicing three or 
four years returned and died there. He was elected 
District Attorney of this county in 1841 and again 
In 1844. 

Isaac Bush, son of Joseph and Betsey Bush, of 
Bainbridge, where he was born, studied law with his 
brother-in-law, William S. Sayre, in company with 
whom, after his admission, about 1836, he practiced 
some five years. He continued practice here till his 
death June 16, 1843, aged 32. 

James M. Banks, a native of Bainbridge, read law 
in Oxford with James Clapp, and commenced practice 
in Bainbridge about 1848, with William S. Sayre, with 


whom he continued five or six years, when he removed | 


to Chicago, where he now resides. He was elected 
District Attorney of this county in June, 1847, holding 
the office till November, 1850. 

George L. Winsor, from Guilford, read law with 
William S. Sayre and his uncle, George H. Winsor, 
with whom, after his admission in June, 1854, he 
practiced till shortly before his death, in 1878. 

John Beverly, from Herkimer county, came in 1871 
and practiced for awhile with Charles B. Sumner, and 
afterwards, for a short time, alone. He went to Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Arba K. Maynard came from Sherburne, where he 


had previously practiced, in 1835, and practiced here | 


three or four years. He was a man of some talent 
and acquired some notoriety in the county. He re- 


moved from here to New York, where he was Judge | 


of the Marine Court some six years. He was subse- 
quently in Minnesota, and was at one time the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor of that State. 

The present attorneys are William S. Sayre, Henry 
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A. Clark, George H. Winsor, Charles B. Sumner, 
| Leroy Bennett and Elliot Danforth. 

William Strong Sayre was borri in Romulus, N. Y., 
March 5, 1803. He was graduated from Hamilton in 
1824, and read law at Norwich with David Buttolph and 
Charles A. Thorp, and afterwards in Bainbridge with 
John C. Clark in company with whom, after his ad- 
mission in October, 1827, he practiced about four 
years. He has since practiced here without intermis- 
| sion, having been associated at different times with 
Isaac Bush, James M. Banks, George H. Winsor and 
Leroy Bennett, with the latter of whom he has been 
in company about two years, under the name of 
Sayres & Bennett. He was Justice of the Peace 
from 1833 to ’’37; Supervisor of Bainbridge in 1840 
and ’58; and Presidential Elector in 1856.* 

Henry A. Clark was born in Sidney, Delaware 
county, August 3.1818, and pursued his legal studies 
| in Buffalo, with John L. Talcott, now Judge of the 
Supreme Court of this State. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1841, and commenced practice in Bain- 
bridge, where he has since continued. He was a 
State Senator from the 23d District, embracing this 
county, in 1862 and ’63, and was chairman of the 
Committee on Internal Affairs, 

George H. Winsor was born in Guilford, N. Y., 
March 23, 1815, and read law in Delhi with A. & E. 
Parker, and subsequently in Masonville with George 
Ketchum. He was admitted in 1854, and com- 
menced practice that year at Masonville. He re- 
moved thence November 20, 1855, to Bainbridge, 
where he has since practiced. He was a Member of 
Assembly from Delaware county in 1850. 

Charles B. Sumner was born in New Berlin, N. Y., 
August 18, 1847, and read law in his native town with 
Henry Bennett. He was admitted May 12, 1869, and 
commenced practice in Bainbridge August 1oth of 
that year, in company with Horatio N. Warner, who 
came in with him from Utica, to which city he (War- 
| ner,) returned after two months’ practice. Mr. Sum- 
ner was subsequently in company with Melville Keyes, 
who came in from Oneonta in October, 1869, and re- 
turned there the following spring. Mr. Sumner was 
Special Judge of this county from January, 1873, to 
January, 1877. 
| Leroy Bennett was born in Bennettsville in this 
| town September 12, 1837, and pursued legal studies 
three or four years with Henry A. Clark, of Bain- 
| bridge. He was admitted at the General Term in 
| Binghamton in May, 1877; in February, 1878, he com- 
' menced practice with William S. Sayre, with whom he 
| still continues. 
| Elliot Danforth was born in Middleburgh, N. Y., 
March 6, 1850, and read law in the office of his 











| 
| * He died since the above was written, January 20, 1880, 
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father, Judge Peter S. Danforth, of Middleburgh, 
where, after his admission at the January General 
Term at Albany, in 1872, he commenced practice. 
He removed thence to Bainbridge, August ro, 1878, 
and formed a law partnership with George H. Winsor, 
which still continues. In 1874, Mr. Danforth, by in- 
vitation delivered a Fourth of July oration in Bain- 
bridge. He then formed the acquaintance of Miss 
Ida, daughter and only child of Dr. Garvis Prince of 
that village, and December 17th of that year he was 
united in marriage with her. 


Banxs.—The Pheenix Bank of Bainbridge, which. 


was doing business March 21, 1853, was the first 
bank in Bainbridge. LS. Banks was then president. 
The bank was started by a man named Houghton 
from Vermont, and occupied a small building which 
stood on the site of the Park Hotel. It has since 
been removed and is now occupied as a law office by 
Winsor & Danforth. It was a bank of issue, but did 
not do business long. 

About 1867, J. E. Dutton & Co, started a banking 
business in the building now occupied as a harness 
shop by Charles Colburn. They afterwards removed 
to the Prince Block, the place now occupied by the 
Bainbridge Bank, and did business several years. 
George Carver and F. H. Crassons afterwards did 
business some two years, and G, H, Carver and O. B. 
Tyler, under the name of G. H. Carver & Co,, about 
a year in the same place. ‘The latter were succeeded 
by the present bankers, Zachariah Curtis & Co., (1. 
M. and M. Curtis and H. Westover,) who commenced 
business in December, 1876, which they continue 
under the name of the Bainbridge Bank. Z. Curtis 
is president and I. M. Curtis cashier. 


Manuractures. — The manufactures of Bain- 
bridge, aside from the various shops incident to a vil- 
lage of its size, consist of a grist-mill and two saw- 
mills, The grist-mill is owned by Jehial Evans and is 
operated by Wallace May. It was built in 1823, by 
Jehial and Newell Evans, A saw-mill was built in 
connection with it and put in operation that year. 
The grist-mill was not got in operation till 1827. It 
contains two run of stones, which are propelled by 
water from the Susquehanna, with twenty inches head. 
One saw-mill is owned and operated by Porter Van 
Horne, and the other by Don A. Gilbert; both are 
propelled by steam. With the former was formerly 
connected a foundry, which was built by Messrs. Gil- 
bert & Bixby in 1868, and burned in 1875. The lat- 
ter was in process of erection July 1, 1879, at which 
time the frame was up and partially enclosed, and an 
engine of thirty-horse power and one large circular 
saw-in operation. The building is a wooden structure, 
32 by 60 feet, and three stories high, and is situated 





contiguous to the depot. Mr. Gilbert proposed put- 


| ting in either bending works or a grist mill, in which 


he was undecided. 


Hore.s,—The Park Hotel was built in 1867, by 
Orrin Atwater, who kept it four or five years. The” 
present proprietor, Orrin W. Day, took possession of it 
May 7, 1877. The Central House was built in 1806 
by Cyrus Strong, Isaac H. Willsey, the present pro- 
prietor, took possession in 1877. He came here from 
Schenectady. Josiah Rice was keeping an inn alittle 
south of the rectory about 1810 or ‘rr, Lather 
Thurston probably kept the first tavern on the site of 
the Central House. The building is still standing, 
having been surrounded by additions. The work was 
done by Henry Evans, son of Major Henry Evans, 
who was an excellent mechanic and built a great 
many houses in Bainbridge. 


Union Free ScHoon District No, 11, IN THE 
VILLAGE or BainsripGe.—March 16, 1868, P. M. 
Packard, E. W. Thomas, Blin S. Sill, Charles Bixby, 
R. W. Akerley, D, A. Gilbert, Joseph Juliand 2d, W. M. 
Newton, G. A. Dodge, A. J. Yale, L. B. Yale, Dwight 
S. Scott, T. R. Hollister, J. W. Treadway, Giles 
Hayes and H. L. Marsh, lawful citizens of school dis- 
trict No. 13, in the village of Bainbridge, requested the 
trustees of that district to call a meeting of the in- 
habitants thereof, for the purpose of determining 
whether a Union Free School should be established 
therein, in conformity with Title Nine of the General 


| School Laws of this State, as amended by the laws of 


1865,'66 and’67, March 18, 1868, A. Campbell, O. B. 
Tyler and I. D. Meacham, trustees of said district, is- 
sued a call fora meeting for that purpose, to be held at 
the school-house in said district, on Monday, March 
30, 1868, At that meeting, of which A. Converse 
was chosen chairman, and J. D. Newell, clerk, the fol- 
lowing was unanimously adopted :— 

“ Resolved, That we the inhabitants of School 
District No. 13, in the village of Bainbridge, regard- 
ing the means of instruction in said district inadequate 
to the public demands therein, and being confident 
that a Union Free School would better accommodate, 
more fully meet the wants and better subserve the 
ends of education of the people thereof, do change 
the same into a Union Free School District, in con- 
formity with chapter 555, of the laws of 1864, as 
amended by the laws of 1865, ’66, and ’67.” 

The following Board of Education was then elected : 
H. L. Marsh, G. A. Dodge, and A. J. Yale for one 
year; Charles Bixby, G. 5. Graves and W. W. Davis, 
for two years; and B, S. Sill, D. A. Gilbert and A, 
Converse for three years. 

At a meeting of the Board, held April 9, 1868, A. 
Converse was elected President, and G. A. Dodge, 
Clerk ; and -Asa J. Yale was appointed Treasurer, 
and G, S, Graves, Collector. 
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During this time, but just when does not appear, 
the number of the district was changed from 13 to ro. 

April 14, 1868, notice was given of a meeting to 
be held on the 27th of that month to take into con- 
sideration the question of securing a site and erecting 
suitable school buildings thereon, but what action was 
taken does not appear from the records, which are 
very incomplete, entirely deficient with regard to the 
earlier action taken for the formation of the Union 
school, for information respecting which we necessarily 
had recourse to the local newspapers. It appears, 
however, from subsequent action that this_ was not 
consummated, for Jan. ro, 1871, we find it recorded 
that at a special meeting held that day, it was resolved 
to authorize the Board to levy a tax of $4,500 upon 
the taxable property of the district, to be used with 
the avails of the old school-house in purchasing land 
in addition to the present site and building a new 
school-house thereon. 

April 15, 1871, the job of building a school-house 
was let to Northrup & Thayer for $4,000. When the 
foundation was nearly completed, a suit was com- 
menced by the Wardens and Vestry of St. Peters’ 
church, Bainbridge, involving the question of title to 
the land. Pending the litigation which ensued, build- 
ing operations were suspended, and school was held 
in the basement of Mrs. J. J. Bixby’s residence on 
Bridge street, and in the basement of the Baptist 
church. 

The suit was terminated by the acceptance, March 
8, 1873, of the first of two propositions presented by 
Joseph Juliand, Charles, B. Sumner and John Banks, 
as acommittee of the Vestry of St. Peters’ church, 
as follows :— 

“We, the Vestry of St, Peters’ church, for the pur- 
pose of settling a certain suit now pending in the Su- 
preme Court, * * * hereby offer the Board of 
Education of School District No. 11, in the town of 
Bainbridge, the following propositions, to wit:— 

“rst. That said church will pay the sum of $350to 
said Board of Education upon receiving from said 
Board a quit-claim deed of all their right, title and in- 
terest in and to the old school-house site now in liti- 
gation between these parties * * * said Vestry 
allowing the members of said Board of Education to 


remove the foundation stone now upon said old school- 
house site. 


“2d. In case said Board of Education, by and with 
the consent of the majority of the said district, shall 
purchase the premises of R. W. Akerley in said town, 
we hereby offer $300 and the foundation stone as 
above, and to give said district a warranty deed of as 
many square feet of land north-east of the Akerley 
property as are contained in the old school-house site 
or within two feet of the school-house now standing 
on the church land, excepting and reserving the right 
of way along the south-west side of said school-house 
to the rear of the same.” 








This settlement was ratified at a meeting of the in- 
habitants of the district, and it was decided to sell 
the 50 by 20 feet of land purchased adjacent to the 
old school-house site to Joseph Juliand for $50, the 
amount paid for it to H. C, Clark. ‘Theamount paid 
for the foundation was $300. The consent of the 
Supervisor, Gilbert Sherwood, to the change of site 
was given March 5, 1873. 

The site selected and adopted March 8, 1873, is 
one acre of land situated on Richard W. Juliand’s 
farm, and bounded on the east by the highway called 
Juliand street, on the south-west by the highway run- 
ning near the house of Rufus and Samuel H. Bennett, 
and on the north-east and north-west, by the lands of 
said Juliand, being 10 rods on Juliand street and 16 
rods on the other street. The price paid was $400. 
A warranty deed for it was executed March 27, 1873. 
March 22, 1873, the sum of $8,000 was voted to 
build a new school-house on this site, and for neces- 
sary fixtures and furniture. July 19, 1873, the build- 
ing of the school-house was let to O. C. Latimore, of 
Bainbridge, for $7,800. Oct. 14, 1873, the Board 
was instructed to furnish the necessary seats for the 
school-house, procure the necessary library and ap- 
paratus, and establish-an academical department, the 
whole to cost not to exceed $1,000. 

January 19, 1874, the building, a two-story brick 
structure, was completed and formally dedicated, and 
school opened, with Prof. E. W. Rogers as principal, 
and Miss E. H. Gilbert and Addie Baldwin, assistants, 


Cost of Building,—Contract price........$7,800 00 


Paid for drawings, &C.....++++++5 520+ es 9 00 
Extra work, as per bill,..,-.....2..0-045 117 80 
Potall cinch ch alt Gale p ete Wiese peed $7,926 80 


The fall term of school commenced August 17, 
1874, with the following corps of teachers:—Prof. E, 
W. Rogers, principal; Misses E. H. Gilbert and 
Addie Baldwin, assistants to principal; Miss Libbie 
Bates, principal of primary department, and Miss 
Lottie Lee, assistant. 

Professor Rogers’ resignation as principal was re- 
ceived and accepted July 14, 1876. He wassucceeded 
by Professor A. G. Kilmer, of Cobleskill, who re- 
mained till the close of the summer term of 1879, 
W. D. Graves succeeded him. 

The number of scholars taught during the year end- 
ing June 27, 1879, was 97 ; of whom 52 were males, 
and 45 females. Their average age was 15,5; years. 
The number of academic students June 27, 1879, or 
enrolled during a part of the year ending that day, 
who are claimed by the trustees to have pursued for 
four months or more of said year, classical studies or 
the higher branches of English education, or both, 
after having passed the preliminary academic exami- 
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nation, was 18 males and 26 females. The average 
age of the males was 16,%, years, and of the females, 
17 py years. 

The value of philosophical apparatus connected 
with the school July 7, 1879, was $931.43; of geologi- 
cal specimens, $372.90; and of the library, compris- 
ing 615 volumes, $1,062.46. 

The Social Library of Jericho —The members of 
Jericho Library, judging themselves to possess prop- 
erty in “books, notes, &c.,” to the amount of 404, 
met at the house of Reuben Kirby, February 14, 
1809, for the purpose of choosing a chairman and 
trustees and becoming incorporated, pursuant to an 
Act of the Legislature passed April 1, 1796. David 
Cooper was chosen chairman, and Joel Chapin, Pliny 
Smith, Thomas Humphreys, Jr., Reuben Kirby and 
David Cooper, trustees. The application for incor- 
poration was by the following, in addition to those 
above named: Jared Redfield, Darius Smith, Jr., 
Uzziel Taylor, Heth Kelsey, Pardon Redfield, Elijah 
Stowel, Stephen Landers, Eleazer Church, Israel 
Smith, Jr., Joseph Landers, Joshua Weeks, Nathaniel 
Benton, James Graham, Asahel Bixby and Azor 
Smith. How long it continued to exert its beneficent 
influence upon the community we can not say, but 
presume that, like most of its contemporaries, it was 
short-lived. 

There is at present a literary society in the village, 
recently organized, but of its exact nature we are not 
advised. 


CuurcHes.—Preshyterian Church of Bainbridge. 
Within nine years from the time the firstsettler planted 
himself in the midst of the gigantic forests of this 
region the devotion of its New England pioneers had 
foundexpression in an organized religious society. 

At a meeting of a number of the inhabitants of 
Jericho, held April 30, 1793, the Congregational 
Church of Silesia* was organized by Rev. William 
Stone, a missionary of the Vermont Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society. Its jurisdiction extended from the 
Unadilla, one mile above its mouth, west eleven miles 
on the south line of Fayete, (Guilford,) thence south 
nine miles to the north line of Warren, in Broome 


county, thence east to the old line of property, or east | 


line of the county, thence following that line to the 
junction of the Unadilla and Susquehanna, and up 
the former river to the place of beginning. At that 
meeting Israel Smith and William Guthrie were 
chosen “returning officers,” and Israel Smith, Samuel 
Bixby, Abel Stockwell, Heth Kelsey, Hezekiah Stowel 
and Orlando Bridgeman, trustees. Gershom Hide 
was chosen Clerk of the Board of Trustees.f 





* This name is variously spelled in early records as Cilicea, Selicia and 
Cilicia. 
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The following names of members are appended to 
the minutes of a meeting held May 7, 1793: “Jared 
Redfield, Israel Smith, Israel Smith, Jr., Simeon Smith, 
Amos Smith, Russel Redfield, Henry Evans, Samuel 
D. Curtis, Samuel Bixby, Jr., Asahel Bixby, James 
Price, John Yaw, James Tucker, Samuel Bixby, Eph- 
raim Bixby, Moses Stockwell, Jedediah Smith, Aaron 
Stockwell, Japhet Bush, Lemuel Haskins, Luther 
Chamberlain, John Alison, George McCloud, John 
Day, Joseph Bush and Gershom Hide.” The name 
of Seth Stone appears as Collector June 24, 1793. — 

Aug. 21, 1794, the church voted to hire Rev. Wil- 
liam Stone the ensuing year, and give him 654. He 
remained with the church about two years. The 
membership being widely scattered over a large terri- 
tory, Bainbridge and South Bainbridge (now Afton) 
were the alternate preaching places on the Sabbath, 
During 1796~97 missionary labor was supplied by 
Joel T. Benedict, of Franklin, David Harrower, of 
Walton, Daniel Buck, of Afton, and Joseph Badger.* 

At a meeting “of the upper part of the Society of 
Celicia,” at the house of Abel Franklin, March 8, 
1798, Thaddeus Newton, Israel Smith, Jr., James B, 
Nichols, William Guthrie, Jr., and Heth Kelsey were 


| appointed a committee to superintend the building of 


a meeting-house near the house of Abel Franklin. 
This house is’ said to have been built in 1799; but 
the first record of its being occupied for the meetings 
of the Society occurs Sept. 30, 1802. Previous to 
that the meetings were held in private houses, gener- 
ally at the house of William Guthrie, The church 
was never finished, and in 1814 was burned, many 
persons imagined intentionally; but whether inten- 
tional or not, it is certain that its destruction gave 
rise to the change of the name of the town, Jericho 
having become odious from its association with the 
epithet “church-burners.” “If the building was fired,” 
says our informant, ‘it was not on account of a dis- 
relish for the religion of which it was a symbol, but 
because the building itself was considered no orna- 
ment to the town.” It stood about the center of the 
village green in Bainbridge. Previous to the burning 
of the meeting-house, the Society had become so 
weakened that meetings were not held in it. In 1818 
another building was erected in front of where the 





ciety of Selicia, haying become dissolved, by reason of its neglect to choose 
proper officers, since May 1, 1811; and again March 14, 1818, as The Con- 
gregational Society of Cilicia. At the latter date the number of trustees 
was apparently reduced to three, as only that number were chosen. 


* Sept. 11; 1794, it is recorded that the trustees leased to John Adams tco 
acres of land in lot No.6, in the gospel and school Jot in the townof Yericho ; 
and Oct. 27, 1794, that they leased to Stephen Dutton lot No. 1, ‘*in the So- 
ciety lot’’; to Joseph Peck, lots Nos. 2 and §; to Ezra Pratt, No. 3; and 
to Henry White, No. 4, at the following valuation:—No, 1, 9£ per annum, 
afterwards reduced to7£ ; No. 2, 84, reduced to 64, tos. ; No.3,6£ ; No. 4, 
54; No. 5,44; and No. 6,64, tos. May 16, 1797, John Adams having 
forfeited his lease, the lot assigned to him was leased to Benjamin and Luke 


This Society was reorganized Feb. 12, 1816, as The Congregational So- | Nichols. 
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Episcopal Church now stands. It is still standing, 
though it is now appropriated to secular uses. 

In 1831 the present church edifice was erected. Its 
gallery, high pulpit and high-back seats are remem- 
bered by the older citizens. In 1868, the interior was 
entirely remodeled, the galleries removed, the pulpit 
placed in the rear of the building instead of in front, 
more comfortable seats placed within it, and a general 
renovation took place. In 1875 further improvements 
were made. The choir was removed to the rear 
of the church, and a recess was built in the rear for 
the new organ which was then placed in its position. 

July 7, 1793, the first sacrament was administered 
at John Allison’s. 

May 15, £789, a call was extended to Joel Chapin, 
“whose holy life has given him a fragrant memory 
here.” He was ordained and installed pastor in Sept., 
1798. He served the church as pastor six years, but 
resided in the parish till his death, Aug. 6, 1845, aged 
84 years. His tombstone bears the inscription, “ First 
pastor Presbyterian Church, Bainbridge, ordained 
September, 1798.” During his pastorate in 1802, the 
Church was divided, that portion of its members 
residing in the south part of the town (now Afton) 
being formed into a separate church. Its members 
were again diminished by the formation of the church 
at Sidney Plains in 1808, 

After Chapin, Rev. Anson S, Atwood, a Home 
Missionary from Connecticut, labored here a part of a 
year, After this it seems to have had no regular pas- 
tor for a time and the church suffered a very serious 
decline. The ordinances of religion were neglected 
and the Church well nigh lost its life. But for the 
vigilance of Mr. Chapin, who after his dismission 
labored as a missionary in the destitution of the 
region about until the infirmities of age compelled 
retirement from active life, it would have lost its legal 
organization and the property deeded to it. He called 
together at his house the remaining seven members 
and together they held a week of fasting and prayer. 

- Nov. 25, 1817, the Church was recovenanted, and 
Dec. 14, 1817, there was a public confession and 
re-organization. The year following a new church was 
built. 

From 1818 to 1820 Rev. Jacob Burbank labored 
here, dividing his time equally between this church 
and that at South Jericho. Rev. Egbert Rossa served 
the church a short time in 1825. This same year Rev. 
Sayres Gazlay commenced a two years’ pastorate. Dr. 


Elias Fairchild labored with them a few months in. | 


1827, and this same year Rev. Ethan Pratt was 
installed pastor. He resigned Dec. 19, 1831. Rev. 
George Spaulding became the pastor in 1832 and 
remained such four years. In 1837 Prince Hawes 
commenced his labors as a stated supply and contin- 








ued them four years, the last year serving three-fourths 
of the time with this Church and one-fourth with the 
Church of Bainbridge and Nineveh. 

July 8, 1841, the trustees were authorized to invite 
Rey. Calvin Warner to preach three months with a 
view to settlement, and Sept. 29, 1841, he was invited 
to become the settled pastor. He served two years. 
Rev. U. S. Doubleday became the pastor in 1845 and 
served two years. He was followed by Rev. J. David- 
son, who also served two years. 

In 1850 Rey. Ethan Pratt was recalled and served 
till his death, Nov. 4, 1850. Rev. Charles H. Force 
succeeded to the pastorate in 1851 and remained one 
year. Rev. Lemuel Pomeroy was the next pastor. 
He served two years. 

Rey. Andrew Huntington assumed the pastoral 
care Sept. 3, 1854, and was released at his request 
April 7, 1856. In 1857 Rev. Alfred Ketchum became 
the pastor and remained seven years, dividing his time 
between this church and that at Sidney Plains. He 
was succeeded in 1864 by Rev. A. S. Yale, in 1866, 
by Rev. H. W. Lee, and in 1869, by Rev. Julius S. 
Pattengill. This latter year a parsonage was bought. 

During Mr. Pattengill’s pastorate the Church’ was 
involved in a law suit concerning the title to the vil- 
lage green. The Courts decided that the Church 
owned the larger portion of it in fee and the rest of it 
in trust for a public parade ground. 

Rev. D. N. Grummon the present pastor, com- 
menced his labors in 1873. Thisis his first pastorate, 

Revs. Joel Chapin, Ethan Pratt, Calvin Warnerand 
Daniel Grummon were ordained here. 

During Mr. Ketchum’s ministry, in 1859, the most 
precious revival the Church has had occurred; 22 
were added at one time. 

The Church was organized with some 20 members. 
In 1819 the number was 51; in 1860, 81; in 1863, 
58; in 1869, 61; in 1876, 100; in 1879, 107. 

The Church was originally Congregational in form 
of government. In 1818 it united with the Union 
Association, and in 1828 with the Presbytery of Che- 
nango, ‘Till 1833 its internal government was Con- 
gregational. In that yeara board of elders was elected, 
and Oct. 14th, the session, composed of seven, held 
its first meeting. In 1837 they returned to the Con- 
gregational policy, though still remaining under the 
care of the Presbytery. In 1864 they united with the 
Chenango Association. Nov. 11, 1873, the Church 
became Presbyterian, ordained six elders, and united 
with the Binghamton Association, 

St. Peter's Church at Bainbridge.—The male per- 
sons of full age belonging to the Church, Congregation 
and Society at Bainbridge, in which divine service was 
celebrated according to the rites of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, met at the school-house in the vil- 
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lage of Bainbridge, June 27, 1825, for the purpose of 
incorporating. Marcus A. Perry, Presbyter of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was called to the chair, 
and Solomon Warner and Erastus Root were elected 
Church Wardens, and Moses G. Benjamin, John C. 
Clark, Richard W. Juliand, Albert Neely, Stephen 
Stilwell, George Howe, Abraham B. Williams and 
Philip M. Dezang, Vestrymen. 

The first meeting of the wardens and vestrymen was 
held June 27, 1825, and Solomon Warner was chosen 
President of the Board, John C. Clark, Secretary, and 
Moses G. Benjamin, ‘Treasurer, 

March 20, 1826, the vestry resolved to employ 
Theodore Daniels to build a church for the use of the 
society, exclusive of underpinning, similar in all respects 
to the Episcopal church in Binghamton, for, $2,100, 
and Moses G. Benjamin, Richard W. Juliand and 
John C. Clark were appointed a committee to draft a 
contract with Mr. Daniels. The church was built in 
1827, and consecrated Sept. r2th of that year by 
Bishop Hobart. 

Previously meetings and services were held in the 
little school-house which once stood upon a part of 
the lot the Presbyterian church now occupies. The 
seats were hard benches, cut and marred by the jack- 
knife of the school boy. The “ faithful ones” were few 
in number, and though encompassed with many dis- 
couraging circumstances, were not in the least dis- 
couraged or faint-hearted. But shortly previous, there 
was only one Episcopal family here. 

The vestry sold the pews Dec. 29, 1827. The fol- 
lowing are the names of persons who bought slips at 
that time; Peter M, Dezang, Levi Bigelow, R. W. 
Juliand, M. G. Benjamin, Alvah Bush, Winthrop Fair- 
child, Theo. Daniels, L. Conklin, Albert Neely, John 
Newton, H. VanBergen, Daniel Garrit, S. Stilwell, 
Solomon Warner, Dexter Newell, Jehial Evans and J. 
S. Fitch, the amount bid being $2,140, There were 
then only sixteen communicants. 

Rev. Marcus A. Perry, under whose labors after hold- 
ing a few services the parish was organized, was sent as a 
missionary to this field. Being called away soon after 
the organization, he was succeeded by Rev. Norman H. 
Adams of Unadilla, who in 1828 reported that he had 
baptized 17, married 8, and buried 8; also that there 
was a Sunday School of about 50 children. For the 
year 1830 he reported 25 communicants, 14 baptisms, 
(4 adults and 10 children,) 4 marriages, and 12 fune- 
rals; and notwithstanding the expenses incurred in 
building the church and purchasing a bell and organ, 
they were yet disposed to be liberal and had been 
prospered even beyond the sanguine expectations of 
the most ardent friends of the Church. Mr. Adams 
continued his labors as late as June, 12, 1836, possi- 
bly later. 


Jan. 6, 1831, it was resolved to convert the grounds 
around and in rear of the churchinto a burying ground. 

Feb. 10, 1838, it was resolved to invite Rey. An- 
thony TenBroeck to become the rector. The invi- 
tation was apparently not accepted, for June 2, 1838, 
the vestry resolved to extend the same invitation to 
Rev. Wm. E. Eigenbrodt, and Rey. G. B, Engle was 
requested to officiate fora few Sundays until Mr. Eigen- 
brodt could be heard from. Mr. Eigenbrodt com- 
| menced his labors as early as Aug. 14, 1838, and 
closed them June 26, 1842. During his rectorship 
there were 57 baptisms, 39 confirmations, 11 marri- 
ages and 25 funerals. He founded the parish school 
and was instrumental in procuring, with the aid of the 
two Ladies’ Societies connected with the parish, a sil- 
ver communion set. 

Rey. James Jay Okill became the rector in Decem- 
ber, 1842. His resignation was tendered September 
1, 1844, and accepted September 10, 1844. During 
his rectorship there were 10 baptisms, 4 confirmations, 
4 marriages, (among them Mr. Okill himself,) and 8 
burials. 

Rev. Israel Foote, of Rochester, accepted a call 
tendered him March 4, 1847, to serve the parish one- 
half the time from December 25, 1846. His resig- 
nation was received and accepted April 15, 1854. 
During his ministry the interior of the church was 
painted, repaired and carpeted; the parish library 
founded ; and 46 baptized, 44 confirmed, 24 married 
(himself among the number,) and go buried. 

Rey. John Bayley served as rector from June, 1855, 
till April, 1857, officiating also, apparently, at Guil- 
ford. During his stay 6 were baptized and confirmed, 
6 married and 9 buried. 

May 30, 1857, a call was given William Allen John- 
son, then a student in the General Theological Semi- 
nary of New York, to serve them half the time and 
the Guilford church half the time. The call was at 
first declined, but on being renewed was accepted. 
He commenced his pastoral labors September 6, 1857. 
August 25, 1859, he dissolved his relation with the 
Guilford parish and commenced to devote himself 
wholly to this, continuing his labors till October 19, 
1862. During-his rectorship, in 1859, the church was 
enlarged. ‘There were 85 baptized, 22 confirmed, 23 
married, (including himself,) and 2 buried. 

Rey. John W. C. Baker commenced his labors in 
this parish January 11, 1863, and closed them appar- 
ently in the summer following on account of ill health. 
He was followed by Rev. James A. Robinson, Decem- 
ber 31, 1863, and the following year the rectory was 
built ; over $800 of the money raised for that purpose 
having been contributed by the Ladies’ Society. Itis 
worthy of note that this sum was the proceeds arising 
| from the sale of beans and onions raised and overalls 
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made by the ladies of the Society. Mr. Robinson’s 
ministry witnessed 48 baptisms, 40 confirmations, 21 
marriages and 26 burials; and the removal of the 
armory building to the south-west part.of the parson- 
age lot and its conversion to school purposes. He 
closed his ministry April to, 1871. 

Rev. S. Seymour Lewis commenced his labors May 
8, 1871, and tendered his resignation in December, 
1873, but continued his ministrations till the spring of 
1874, having assisted in 13 baptisms, 15 confirma- 
tions, 19 marriages, and 26 burials. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. G. W. Porter, D. D., who commenced 
his labors August 23, 1874, serving two-thirds of the 
time in Bainbridge, where he resided, and one-third 
in Afton. His rectorship continued till June 21, 
1876, when William §S, Sayre, a resident of the village 
and a member of the church, was requested to hold 
lay services until a rector could be obtained. During 
his rectorship 21 were baptized, 6 confirmed, 1 couple 
married, and 7 buried. The parochial school also 
seems to have been abandoned, for January 13, 1875, 
the Vestry resolved to put the school building in a 
tenantable condition for renting. 

Rev. John L. Egbert began his labors with this 
parish November 5, 1876, and still continues them. 
(June 30, 1879.) 

The records do not show the statistics with regard 
to baptisms, &c., from 1827 to 1838, but the aggre- 
gate from 1838 to 1877, is as follows :—baptisms, 
324; confirmations, 195; marriages, 117; burials, 
166. The number of communicants in 1838 was 42; 
in 1877, 90. 

The Ladies’ Sewing Society of this parish was 


organized March 24, 1874, and during the succeeding | 


three and one-half years raised $720 and expended 
the amount in benevolent objects. 

The M. E. Church of Bainbridge was incorporated 
as The North Bainbridge Village Society of the MZ. E. 
Church, Feb. 11, 1833. Charles Curtis and Reuben 
Reynolds were chosen presiding officers of an ad- 
journed meeting, held “for the purpose of organizing a 
lawful religious society,” and Charles Curtis, William 
Banks, David Scott, John Newton, Joseph Badger 
and Ambrose Lyon were elected trustees. We have 
no further data regarding this church.* 

The Baptist Church in Bainbridge was organized 
with sixteen members, June 9, 1867, and received into 
church fellowship by a council convened for the pur- 
pose July 31, 1867, Articles of faith and covenant 
were adopted Aug. 25, 1867. 

The meetings for six months, about the time of the 
organization, were held.in the basement of Mrs. Joel 
Bixby’s residence. They were afterwards held in the 


* We find it recorded that ‘‘ The First Episcopal Methodist Society of the 
town of Bainbridge”? was incorporated March 25, 1816, and that Samuel 
Banks, Israel Stowel and William Banks were elected trustees. 
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M. E. Church, and subsequently until their house of 
worship was finished, in the Presbyterian Church, 

For two years, one before and one after the organ- 
ization, they enjoyed the ministerial labors of Rev. 
Luman Yale, through whose exertions the organization 
was perfected. The first communion service was held 
Sept. 8, 1867. Mr. Yale was succeeded in the pastor- 
ate by Rev. D. B. Collins, who served a like period. 

Rey. E. M. Blanchard settled with the church April 
1, 1871, and closed his labors April 1, 1874. During 
his pastorate their house of worship was finished at a 
cost of $10,000. It was completed, finished and ded- 
icated June 21, 1871. 

Rev. James S. Backus, Secretary of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, preached the dedicatory sermon. Two 
years after its completion there was an indebtedness 
upon it of $7,196. 

Rey. G. W. Abrams commenced his labors with 
this Church April 1, 1874, and closed them March 1, 
1875. The pulpit was occupied for four months by 
D. C. Babcock, a student from Madison University, 

Rev. D. C. Haynes assumed the pastoral care Aug. 
22, 1875, and continued his labors till March 29, 1879. 
During his pastorate the Second Baptist Church of 
Guilford and the Baptist Church of Bennettsville 
disbanded and united with this, the former April 29, 
1875, and the latter Aug. 5, 1875. 

Rey. L, E. Wheeler, the present pastor, commenced 
his labors April 20, 1879, and was called to the pas- 
torate on the 3oth of that month, 

From the records it appears that the whole number 


| who have belonged to the Church is 131; of whom 


ror were received by letter, 27 by baptism, 2 on ex- 
perience, and x by recognition. Of this number 28 
have been dismissed by letter, 8 have died, and 5 have 
been expelled ; leaving a present membership of go. 
The average attendance at Sabbath School is 85. 

We find it recorded that “The Second Baptist 
Church and Society in Bainbridge” was incorporated 
July 6, 1844, at a meeting held at the school-house in 
District No. 14 in Bainbridge, and that Philander 
Loomis was elected trustee for one year, Reuben C. 
Vosburg for two years, and Martin Post for three 
years ; but we find no record of a Baptist Society in 
this town anterior to this. 

Socterres.—Susquehanna Lodge, No. 167, F. & A. 
M., was organized Sept. 17, 1850. The first officers 
were: Augustus Willard, W. JZ; S. W. Corbin, Secre- 
tary. These are the only ones mentioned in the 
minutes. It meets the first and third Wednesdays of 
each month, in Masonic Hall in the Prince block. 
The present number of members is 72. The whole 
number who have been members is 207. R. W. 
Juliand and A. C. Pratt are honorary members—the 
only two in the lodge. 
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BENNETTSVILLE. 


Bennettsville is situated in the south-east part of 
the town, near the line of Afton, about three miles 
south-east of Bainbridge. It is located on Bennett's 
Creek, which flows through a narrow and somewhat 
romantic gorge, and furnishes a good mill privilege, 
and which, together with the village, derives its name 
from Caleb Bennett, one of the first settlers in the 
town at this place. 

It contains one church, (Baptist,) a district school, 
one general store, a grist and saw-mill, two wagon 
shops, kept by Orrin H. Humphrey and George R. 
Bradstreet ; two shoe shops, kept by Nathan Hand 
and Ely Seely; one cooper shop, kept by Aaron N. 
Lathrop; a blacksmith shop, kept by Frank M. 
Knapp; and a population of 161. 


MERcHANTS.—The first merchant at Bennettsville 
was Amasa Cowles, who came from Otego about 1836 
and opened a store in the building which now forms a 
part of the residence of David Fredenburgh. He 
traded about three years. Royal Shepard, also from 
Otego, bought out Cowles and continued three or four 
years, when he sold out to David Van Horne, from 
Monticello, N. Y., who traded till his death, April 22, 
1863, aged 59. James W. Bennett, a native of Ben- 
nettsville, where he still resides, did business a few 
years after Van Horne. Porter Van Horne, son of 
David, and now residing in Bainbridge village, did an 
extensive business for some five years. William Cor- 
bin and William C. White were trading here in 1871, 
perhaps a year or two earlier, Corbin soon after sold 
to his partner, who, in connection with his son, did 
business till Aug. 1, 1878, when they were succeeded 
by William C. Jones, the present merchant, who came 
here from Afton. 


Postmasters.—David Van Horne, who was ap- 
pointed soon after he commenced mercantile business 
here, is believed to have been the first postmaster at 
Bennettsville. He held the office till 1861, and was 
succeeded by Ezra B. Church, William C. White and 
Charles J. Humphrey, the latter of whom, the present 
incumbent, was appointed July 1, 1877. The office 
had previously been established on the river, and was 
known as Bainbridge Center. It was removed thence 
to this place. 


Puysicians.—The first physician at Bennettsville 
was Blin S. Sill, who came about 1848 from Bain- 
bridge, to which village he returned after three or four 
years’ practice. He was succeeded after an interval 
of seven or eight years by Lewis Livingston, a deaf 
mute, and a descendant of the Livingstons of Liv- 
ingston Manor, in Columbia county, and still prac- 
tices here when not engaged in traveling. 





Manuracrures.—The Bennettsville grist and saw- 
mills are owned and operated by George R. Corbin 
and C. J. Humphrey. Mr, Corbin came in posses- 
sion of the property in 1876, at which time he bought 
it of his uncle, William Corbin, and in 1877 he ad- 
mitted Mr. Humphrey to partnership. The grist-mill 
contains three run of stones, and the saw-mill three 
saws—log, cut-off and shingle. They are propelled 
by water from Bennett’s Creek, on which they are lo- 
cated, and which has a fall of twenty feet, furnishing 
a constant water-power. They saw about 300,000 
feet of lumber and 260,000 shingles per annum. 

The original mills on this site were built in 1789, 
by Phineas and Reuben Bennett, the grist-mill first. 
Both have been rebuilt two or three times. 

CuuRCHES.— The Bennettsville Baptist Church was 
organized Dec. 28, 1856. Meetings had occasionally 
been held for some time previous in the school-house, 

The original members were Abijah Cady, Phineas 
Bennett, William Cook, Phineas M. Bennett, Isaac 
Benedict, John Crosier, Rufus Bennett, Ira Bennett, 
Lockwood Chandler, Marvin Bennett, Edmund C. 
Cook, Esther Birdsall, Sophia Bennett, Sabra 
Cady, Prudence Goodman, Flavilla Bennett, Anna 
Cook, Polly Bennett, Graty Bennett, Hiliam Bennett, 
Lucy Van Horne, Margarette Cook, Charlotte A. 
Bennett, Jane M. Bennett, Augusta M. Corbin, 
Clarissa Kirby, Lydia Ann Humphrey, Desire Van- 
derburgh, Maria Partridge, Sally Goodman, Mary 
Ann Cady, Mary Ann Chandler, Sophia A. Chandler, 
Sarah A, Chandler, Lydia Bennett and Sarah Scofield, 
who had been members of the Masonville Baptist 
church. 

Phineas Bennett and Abijah Cady were chosen 
deacons in May, 1846, they having previously held 
that office in the Masonville church, 

The society was incorporated Nov. 8, 1848, and 
the first trustees were William Cook, Marvin Bennett 
and George Birdsall. 

The first pastor was Joel Hendrick, whose name 
first appears in the records Feb. 24, 1849, and last 
June 16, 1849. April 21, 1849, E. C. Cook was in- 
vited “to improve his talent within the bounds of the 
church” and was ordained Jan. 7,1851. H. Robertson, 
who appears to have been the next pastor, was ad- 
mitted by letter April 21, 1851, and dismissed by letter 
July 16, 1854. He was recalled Dec. 25, 1854, and 
March 30, 1856, it was voted to renew the letter. 
Nathaniel Wattles commenced his labors in the spring 
of 1856 and continued them as late as Aug. 18, 1860. 
Oct. 7, 1860, the Church voted to license Edwin Ben- 
nett to preach. Elder G. A. Hogeboom was pastor 
apparently Dec. 15, 1860, and Elder Allaben, Jan. 19, 
1861, but the records do not show whether they were 
settled as such, Elder Wattles seems to have been 
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recalled ; he was voted a delegate to the Association 
Aug. 17, 1861. He removed to Sidney Dec. 28, 1861, 
unable to preach. Elder Merrill was the pastor as 
early as Nov, 16, 1861, and as late as March 15, 1862. 
Elder G, A. Hogeboom was received on letter May 
17, 1862, and was succeeded in the pastorate in the 
latter part of that year by Elder N. Wright, whose 
name appears as delegate to the Association as late as 
Aug. 20, 1864. Elder N. Wattles again became the 
pastor April 1, 1865. He was succeeded June 23, 1867, 
by Rev. R. L. Warriner, and April 1, 1869, by Rev. 
D. B. Collins, the latter of whom served as late as 
March 19, 1870. Elder Wattles died March 11, 1868. 
Oscar Slater, a licentiate, preached about six months 
in 1870. He was succeeded in the pastorate by Rev. 
H. Robertson, who served the church till its disband- 
ment, Aug. 5, 1875, at which time it was resolved 
that, “in view of the great reduction of members by 
death and removal and our consequent inability to 
sustain the ordinances of public worship, * * * we will 


unite with the Baptist Church of the village of Bain- | 


bridge, if this shall find acceptance with that Church.” 
The resolutions, the substance of which are here given, 
were signed by Susan Robertson, Jane B. Olmstead, 
S. J. Robertson, L. Robertson, Lydia Ann Bennett, 
Louisa D. Kirby, A. M. Corbin, Daniel Olmstead, 
G. H. Olmstead, H. Robertson, P. M. Bennett and 
S. Y. Scofield. 

Their house of worship, which was previously built, 
was purchased in 1849, $450 being paid for the house 
and $20 for the ground on which it stood. Nov. 14, 
1849, the work of completing the house, which was 


then unfinished, was let to P. M. Bennett, by whom it | 


was built. The cost of finishing and furnishing it was 
$213.68. 
Robertson, who now occupies it as a residence. 


Bainbridge Center Church, (Baptist,) at Bennetts- | 


ville, was organized March 28, 1855, at the house of 
Charles M. Humphrey, by Charles M. Humphrey, 
William Cook, Isaac Benedict, Nathaniel Humphrey, 
Reuben Stilson, William H. Neff and Chester W. 
Neff, who separated for that purpose from the Ben- 
nettsville Baptist Church on account of a disaffec- 
tion arising from a case of discipline. It was recog- 
nized by a council convened for the purpose June 2, 
1858. 

William Cook and Nathaniel Humphrey were chosen 
deacons, and C. M. Humphrey clerk. 

They incorporated May 5, 1855, under the name of 
the “Baptist Church and Society of Bainbridge Cen- 
ter,” and C. M. Humphrey, E. L. Bennett and Reu- 
ben Stilson were elected trustees, 

George Balcom, an evangelist, from South Bain- 
bridge, (Afton,) held services here a few weeks in the 
school-house in the spring of 1855, commencing April 


It was given at the disbandment to Elder | 





2d, and preached here evenings occasionally till the 
early part of 1856, 

Thomas Durfee became the first pastor in the spring 
of 1856, and resigned Feb. 27, 1858. 

The building of the church was begun in the fall of 
1855 and finished the following spring. It was dedi- 
cated July 9, 1859, Elder Olney, of Deposit, preach- 
ing the dedicatory sermon. 

Rev. M. L. Bennett was called to the pastorate 
April 23, 1858, to serve half the time from May tst. 
He staid one year. He was followed by Rev. Simeon 
P. Brown, who commenced his labors May 28, 1859, 
and also remained one year. Rev. Elijah Baldwin, 
who resided at Afton, commenced his labors here May 
26, 1860, and closed them Jan. 1, 1864. During his 
pastorate, June 28, 1861, the church was received 
into the Franklin Association, 

Dec. 6, 1863, a call was given Rev. R. J. Reynolds, 
of Delphi, who entered upon his labors the following 
month. He was granted a letter May 28, 1865. 

Rev. Sylvanus Smith commenced his labors as a 
supply Noy. 25, 1865, and closed them Feb, 24, 1866. 
He was followed March 24, 1866, by Rev. E. T. 
Jacobs, who resigned March 27, 1869. He returned 
as a supply July 24, 1869, and preached through the 
fall and winter. 

Rey. Alanson Thomas was the pastor March 26, 
1870. He resigned Feb. 7, 1874. Rey. J. Jones 
succeeded to the pastorate in the spring of 1874, and 
served two years. Rev. N. Ripley, the present pastor, 
commenced his labors May 14, 1877. The present 
number of members is 39. , 


West BAINBRIDGE. 


West Bainbridge is a hamlet near the north-west 
corner of the town, on the stage route from Greene 
to Bainbridge, and is distant about three miles north- 
west of Bainbridge. There is a post-office there, and 
William Watrous is the postmaster. The office was 
established about forty years ago. Thomas Nichols 
was the first postmaster, and held the office twenty- 
eight years. He was succeeded by Timothy S. Lane, 
who held it till its discontinuance in 1861. It was 


| subsequently re-established. 


The Bainbridge Steamboat Navigation Company 
was organized in 1852, with a capital of $20,000, to 
open river navigation to Lanesboro and connect the 
village of Bainbridge with the Erie Railroad at that 
place. A steamboat was built that year at a cost of 
$6,000, and named The Enterprise. It was a flat- 
bottom, stern-wheel boat, 120 feet long, of thirty tons 
burden. It was supplied with an eighty-horse-power 
engine, and was launched with great pomp and cere- 
mony near the bridge. It was christened by “a 
beautiful and queenly lady,” by breaking a bottle of 
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liquor over its prow. Orrin Jacobs was its projector 
and captain. But the foreshadowing of the Albany 
and Susquehanna Railroad deterred the stockholders 
from making needed improvements in the river, which 


would have involved an expense of $10,000, and the | 


project was abandoned. The boat was sold and was 
run between Tonawanda and Athens. 


WaR OF THE REBELLION.—The records furnish but 
meager data with regard to the part taken by this 
town in that memorable and sanguinary struggle. 

At a special town meeting held August 17, 1864, it 
was resolved thereafter to pay to each volunteer and 
to each resident of the town furnishing a substitute 
credited on the quota of the town under the call for 
500,000 men, a sum not to exceed $500 each, for' one 
year, and Asa J. Yale, G. H. Winsor and Joseph 
Juliand 2d, were appointed a committee to issue bonds 
and carry the provisions of the resolution into effect. 
At a special meeting held September 12, 1864, it was 
resolved to pay to each volunteer thereafter enlisted 
for one year and credited on that quota, not to exceed 
$500, in addition to the $500 previously voted; to 
every person. theretofore enrolled in the town and 
liable to be drafted, who had furnished a substitute 
who had been or should be credited on that quota, 
the actual amount paid to said substitute, but not in 
any case to exceed $1,000 each; and to each volunteer 
residing in the town who had previously been, or 
should afterwards be, credited on that quota, a sum 
equal to the average amount paid to persons who had 
furnished substitutes. Charles Bixby and Jerome B. 
Sands were added to the committee previously ap- 
pointed. The amount involved in these appropria- 
tions, as appears from a subsequent record, was $28,- 
905.16, and bonds were issued for that amount pay- 
able February 1, 1864. 

At a special meeting held. November ro, 1864, 
the resolution passed September 12, 1864, directing 
the payment of bounties to persons who had procured 
substitutes, was repealed. 

At a special meeting held January 19, 1865, it was 
resolved to raise on bonds of the town, payable Feb- 
ruary 1, 1866, $20,000, or so much thereof as might 
be necessary, to pay bounties to volunteers or sub- 
stitutes, for one, two or three years, to apply on the 
quota of the town under the call of December 10, 
1864, for 300,000 men. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Town oF CovENTRY. 


OVENTRY was formed from Greene, Feb. 7, 
1806 and derives its name from Coventry, in 
Connecticut, from whence the first settlers came, 





Parts of Green and Oxford were annexed in 1843. 
It lies near the center of the south border of the 
county and is bounded on the north by Oxford, on 
the east by Bainbridge and Afton, on the south by 
Afton and Colesville, in Broome county, and on the 
west by Greene. It occupies the ridge which forms the 
water-shed between the streams which flow into the 
Susquehanna on the south-east, and the Chenango on 
the north-west. The hills, whose highest. elevations 
are midway between the rivers, are about 800 feet 
above the valleys, and generally have gradual slopes and 
are tillable to theirsummits. The surface is well dis- 
tributed into arable, pasture and meadow lands, Its 
waters consist of the headwaters of small streams, the 
principal of which are Harper’s and Kelsey's creeks, 
both tributaries of the Susquehanna. It is wholly un- 
derlaid by the rocks of the Catskill group. The soil 
is mostly a sandy and gravelly loam, interspersed oc- 
casionally with beds of red loam. The town is ad- 
mirably adapted to grazing, Dairying forms the chief 
branch of its agriculture, There are four factories for 
cheese and butter, one known as the Babel Factory, 
located in the south-west part of the town, which has 
a capacity for 300 cows, and is owned by Horace 
Packer of Oxford, by whom it was built in 1873, one 
located two and one-half miles south-west of Cov- 
entryville, owned by Timothy Parker, by whom it was 
built in 1878, and one located one and one-half miles 
south-east of Coventry, owned by T. D. and Ezra 
Foote, in which about 85 pounds of butter and 300 
pounds of cheese are made per day. 

In 1875 the population of the town was 1,345 ; of 
whom 1,307 were natives, 38 foreigners, and all white. 

Its area was 27,815 acres; of which 21,326 were 
improved; 6,465 woodland; and 24 otherwise un- 
improved.* 

There are eleven common schoo] districts in the 
town, each of which has a school-house within the 
town. ‘The number of children of school age resid- 
ing in the districts Sept. 30th, 1877, was 373. During 
the year ending Sept. zoth, 1878; there were 7 male 
and 14 female teachers employed, of whom 11 were 
licensed; the number of children residing in the dis- 
tricts who attended school was 309; of whom only 4 
were under five or over twenty-one years of age; the 
average daily attendance during the year was 171.391; 
the number of volumes in district libraries was 280, 
the value of which was $44; the number of school- 
houses was 11, all frame, which, with the sites, em- 
bracing 2 acres and 142 rods, valued at $425, were 
valued at $3,600; the assessed value of taxable prop- 
erty in the districts was $688,030. The number of 
children between eight and fourteen years of age re- 
siding in the districts Sept. 30th, 1877, was 179, of 


* Census of 1875. 
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whom 166 attended district school during fourteen 
weeks of that year. 
Receipts and Disbursements for School Purposes :— 








Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876......... $ 101.15 
% apportioned to district......... 1,194.10 
Proceeds of Gospel and School Lands... 2.68 
BISCO PY TAM met, sb yER «os ots 5.5 Fe trees 712.03 
From teachers’ board...,..........04 336.50 
$2,346.46 

Paid for teachers’ wages.............. 1,838.27 
** “school apparatus............. 5.00 


“ “ee “ 


houses, sites, fences, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, 


2 Oe OE a oes Lee 353-96 

“other incidental expenses. ..... 119.76 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 1, 1877.. 29.47 
2,346.46 


SETTLEMENTS.—The first settlement in the town of 
Coventry was made in 1785 by Simon Jones, who 
came from Coventry, Connecticut, and located on the 
old Chenango road, near the center of the town, on 
100 acres, which are now occupied by Timothy D. 
Parker, and died there childless Jan, 12, 1817, aged 
67. William Goodell and Andrew Clark settled near 
Mr, Jones, on the same road, the following year, the 
latter on land which now forms a part of Timothy 
Parker’s farm. ‘They remained but a short time and 
but little is known of them. 

Benjamin Jones, cousin of Simon Jones, came in 
from the same place in 1788, and settled on the same 
road, one and one-half miles south-east of Coventry 
village, where Thomas Tifft now lives. He took up 
250 acres of land, and kept there that year the first inn 
in the town, in a frame building which is still in use 
as a wagon house. He kept tavern but a few years, 
being principally engaged in farming. He was for 
some years the agent for the sale of lands im this local- 
ity. He removed about 1833 with a portion of his 
family to Wellsville, where two of his children now re- 
side, Zenas H., a lawyer, and Clarissa, wife of William 
Gifford. Two sons remained here, Benjamin John 
Lewis and Luman P:, the latter of whom still lives 
here, having carried 6n the boot and shoe business in 
Coventry some thirty-five years. ‘The former settled 
about two miles east of Coventry, where Edgar Pear- 
sall now lives. He subsequently removed to Susque- 
hanna, where he died June 22, 1858, aged 52. Sylvia 
M., his wife, died Feb. 16, 1875, aged 63. 

Benjamin Jones joined the Revolutionary army at 
the age of eighteen years, and served till the close of 
the war. - During his residence here, in 1806, he 
represented this county in the Assembly, and during 
his legislative term he was instrumental in securing 
the formation of the town, of which he was one of the 
first officers, and in giving it the name of his native 





place in Connecticut. He, was the first member of 
the Legislature from this town,* and was one of the 
first assessors of the town of Bainbridge in 1791. The 
first post-office of the town was kept in his house and 
was removed to Coventryville on the establishment of 


‘the tavern there. 


Burrage Miles came from New Haven, Conn., about 
1789, and took up 200 acres, comprising the whole of 
the site of Coventryville, where he settled. Having 
kept a hotel in New Haven, Conn., his native place, 
he erected a frame house in which he kept tavern. 
In 1811 he built the present hotel in Coventryville, 
which he kept till his death, Sept. 12, 1848, aged 83. 
He married in New Haver, Elizabeth, sister of Ozias 
Yale, of Cheshire, Conn, who died Sept. 15, 1832, 
aged 68. His children were Betsey, who married 
Augustus Martin, Luman, who is now living in Cov- 
entryville, and is the only surviving member of the 
family, and Burrage, who lived and died in Coventry- 
ville July 23, 1829, aged 24. They were all born in 
Coventry, and Luman, who was born in a hotel, has 
kept one ever since he was able to do business. 

When Miles came in, Royal Wilkins had squatted 
on the creek, one-fourth mile south of Coventryville, 
and had made a small clearing and built a shanty ; but 
he removed soon after to Afton, where he settled and 
raised a family. His location here was near where 
Charles Pearsall now lives. 

Ozias Yale and Deacon William Stork made settle- 
ments in 1792, and Deacon Richards about that time. 
Yale came from Cheshire, Conn., and settled one-half 
mile north of Coventryville, where T. M. Williams 
now lives, and died there May 26, 1853, aged 86. He 
was a farmer, and held the office of justice several 
years. He was twice married. Hannah, his first 
wife, died Dec. 23, 1810, aged 55 ; and Agnes A,, his 
second wife, Match 8, 1875, aged 88. ‘Two sons are 
living, Thomas, in Bainbridge, and Robert in Nor- 
wich. Evaline, wife of Nathaniel Smith, living in 
Norwich, is a daughter of his. The deaths of his 
daughter Hannah and son H., both children by his 
first wife, the former Oct. 3, 1796, at the age of three 
years, and the latter July 9, 1800, at the age of six 
years, were among the earliest in the town; and the 
birth of the former, must have been among the first, 
if not the first in the town. 

Deacon William Stork was also from Cheshire, 
Conn. He took up ioo acres, in the east 
part of the town, where he and his wife died, 
the former Dec. 3, 1822, aged 52, and the latter, 


* Five members of the State Legislature from this town are still living, four 
of them in the town, Rufus Chandler and William Kales, who were in the As- 
sembly in 1858, and Romeo Warren and Charles Pearsall, who were in the 
same body, the former in 1866 and the latter in 1869. William Church, now 
living in South Orange, N. J., was in the Assembly in 1840, 

+ William, son of Moses Allis, born in 1794, is credited with being the first 
child boru in the town.—French’s Gazetteer of New York. 
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Rebecca Parker, March 17, 1832, aged 59. He was 
a carpenter and joiner, and carried on that business 
in connection with farming. He had eight children, 
only four of whom lived to attain their majority. Two 
were born in Connecticut, but died in infancy, as also 
did the other two, who died young. The four who 
lived to maturity were Julia, who was born in Coven- 
try Sept. 16, 1799, married Don C. Parker, of Caz- 
enovia, where they settled (and where she now lives, ) 
afterwards removed to Greene, where he died Novy. 
2, 1862; Anna, who dieda maiden lady on the home- 
stead in Coventry; Lauriston, who married Rheuby, 
daughter of William Clark, of Cazenovia, where they 
settled and he died; and William L., a lawyer, now 
living in Cazenovia. 

Deacon Richards settled on the old Chenango road ; 
also Hardin Bennett, about 1792-5. 

Roger Edgerton settled about fonr miles south of 
Coventry, where his grandson, George Edgerton, now 
lives, and was killed there by falling down stairs. He 
came as early as 1790, in which year a son of his 
died, his death being the first in the town. Two of 
his sons are living, Hiram in Franklin, Delaware 
county, and Albert in Minnesota. One other grand- 
child is living in Coventry, Eliza Ann, widow of Cyrus 
Smith. 

Philo Yale settled in the town in 1794, when nine- 
teen years old, and built his house in 1800. He dug 
the first grave in the cemetery at Coventryville, for 
William Button. It is in the north-east corner of the 
yard, : 

Moses Allis came in as early as 1795 and Zenas 
Hutchinson and Levi Parker about that year. Allis 
was a shoemaker and settled three miles south of Coy- 
entry, where the widow Martin now lives. He resided 
there till well advanced in years, when he went with 
his son to Ohio, where he died. None of his children 
are living here. His son William, who is generally 
supposed to have been the first child born in the town, 
removed to Ohio about 1830 and died there. Hutchin- 
son came from Coventry, Conn., where he was born 
Sept. 17, 1782, and settled on the first farm west of 
Coventry village, which is now owned by John Kales. 
He afterwards removed to the Corners and died there 
Nov. 3, 1869. He held the office of Justice of the 
Peace for thirty years, and was town clerk and school 
teacher a great many years. He married Electa Trum- 
bull, who was born March 3, 1794, and whose father 
was an early settler in the town, where she died Feb. 
18, 1870. He had two children, both daughters, 
Calista, wife of Chauncey S. Williams, living in Coy- 
entry, and Sophia, who died at the age of seventeen. 
Parker came from Cheshire, Conn., and settled on the 
site of the Congregational parsonage in Coventry vil- 
lage. He afterwards removed to the west part of the 





town, to the place where his son Levi now lives, and 
died there April 9, 1846, aged 79. Phebe, his wife, 
died Oct. 4, 1859, aged 89. His children were Eldad; 
who settled at Coventryville, where he died June 4, 
1820, aged 26; Levi, who married and settled where 
his daughter, Mrs. Daniel Beecher, now lives, and died 
there Oct. 3, 1864, aged 68, and Polly G., his wife, 
Oct. 5, 1854, aged 59; Aaron, who was a Baptist 
minister, and is now living at an advanced age; Luman, 
who settled at Coventryville; Laura, who marred 
Merit Stoddard, and after his death Oct. 12, 1820, 
Ahira Barden, with whom she is now living in Tioga 
county, aged about go; Phebe, who married A. B. 
Dodge, and is living in Triangle, Broome county, aged 
about 70; and Lucinda, who died young and unmar- 
ried. James S. Parker, a merchant in Coventry, Mrs. 
Daniel Beecher, of Coventry, Merrit S. Parker, a mer- 
chant in Greene, and Mary, wife of Dr. M. B. Spencer, 
of Guilford, are grandchildren of his. 

Record Wilbur came in from Vermont as early as 
1798, and settled about a mile south of Coventry, on 
the place where Loren B. Porter now lives, and died 
there Jan. 29, 1862, at the advanced age of gg years. 
Naomi, his wife, died Jan. 21, 1842, aged 76. They 
had no children. A man named Childs, whose wife 
was a sister of Record Wilbur’s, came in soon after 
Wilbur and made a clearing and planted corn on the 
place now owned by Susan Judd. He remained only 
one summer, and returned to Vermont, from whence 
he came. His wife never came here. 

Captain Jotham Parker came in as early as 1795, 
probably about that year, and settled one mile south 
of Coventryville, on the place now owned by Reuben 
Pearsall. He built in that locality, in 1795, the first 
grist-mill in the town. He kept there also, in an ad- 
dition to the south part of his house, the first store in 
the town. Hiland, his son, afterwards kept store there 
in company with Benjamin Jones. Capt. Parker also 
kept a tavern. He died there, after a short but active 
business life, July 19, 1815, aged 62. His wife, Sarah, 
survived him many years, and died Nov. 15, 1848, at 
the advanced age of go years. His children were: 
Hiland, Jotham, Jr., who died in February, 1839, aged 
42; Luman, who died Oct. 8, 1801, aged 20; Emily, 
and the widow Loveland. Emily is the only one now 
living. 

The grist-mill built by Captain Parker was located on 
a small brook, one-fourth mile south of Coventryville, 
near the residence of Charles Pearsall. A portion of 
the stone foundation may yet be seen. It was op- 
erated as a grist-mill till about 1854, when William 
Warner converted it into a carpenter shop, which was 
burned about four years ago. 

Simeon Parker settled at an early day one and one- 
half miles north of Coventryville, where his grandson, 
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Peter Parker, now lives, and where he and his wife 
died, the former Feb. 7, 1824, aged 48, and the latter 
July 30, 1835, aged 60. He married Polly Sprague. 
Their marriage was the first one contracted in the 
town. ‘Their children were: Lucius, Hiram, Simeon, 
Joel, Henry, Merrit, Polly, Betsey, Sally, Louisa and 
Nancy, only two of whom are living, Nancy, a maiden 
lady, in Oxford, and Betsey, who married a man named 
Coy, and is living in Butternuts. 

A man named Stimson settled in the north-east 
corner of the town on the farm now occupied by 
Draper Easton, in 1800, and died there. He had six 
children, Jason, who married Betsey Johnson, Simeon, 
Roswell, who married a sister of Jason’s wife, Nancy, 
who married Ira Bartholomew, Betsey, and another 
daughter who married the father of William Gilbert, 
all of whom are dead. 

Deacon John Stoddard, who was born July 1, 1763, 
came in from Watertown, Conn., his native place, in 
1801, and settled at Coventryville, on the farm now 
owned and occupied by his grandson, Wm. A. Stod- 
dard, where he died Feb. 24,1821. He came in with 
his family, consisting of his wife, Sarah, daughter of 
Nathan Woodward, of Watertown, Conn., and six 
children, Curtis, Merit, Polly, John, Sarah and Elijah 
Woodward. Three were born after they came here, 
Abigail, Wells and Abiram, but not one of the nine 
is living. He took 250 acres of land, nearly roo 
acres of which is still occupied by his grandsons, John 
and William A. Stoddard. His wife died January 2, 
1849, aged 83. 

The Stoddards have been a prominent, influential 
and highly respected family. Curtis married Hepsey, 
daughter of Samuel Martin, from Watertown, Conn., 
who came in with Mr. Stoddard in 1800 and pros- 
pected the lands they took up and accompanied him 
in his settlement the following year. Mr. Martin died 
here Jan. 17, 1840, aged 76, and Phebe, his wife, 
March 22, 1841, aged 76. Curtis Stoddard settled 
on 50 acres of his fathei’s farm, where he raised a 
family of eight children. After the death of his wife 
he removed to Little St. Joseph, Ohio, where he died 
in 1834. Merit Stoddard, married Laura, daughter 
of Levi Parker, and settled in the west part of the 
town, where he died Oct. 12, 1820, aged 32 years. 
Polly Stoddard married Sylvester Stephens, of Camden, 
Oneida county, and removed with him to that county, 
where he died. After his death she returned to Coy- 
entry, and subsequently married Daniel Benedict. 
She died here in 1876. John Stoddard, who also be- 
came a deacon, married Merab, daughter of Oliver 
Parker, an early settler in the town, where he died 
March 29, 1856, aged 85, and Abigail, his wife, Jan. 
to, 1861, aged 89. John settled on the homestead 
of his father and died there Jan. 20, 1855, aged 60, 
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His wife died March 20, 1857, aged 60. He wasa 
Justice of the Peace for twenty years. Sarah Stod- 


dard married Deacon William Albert Martin, a resident 
of Coventry, where both lived and died. He died 
March 22, 1846, aged 53. Elijah Woodward Stod- 
dard, who was born in 1799 and died in 1837, was 
graduated at Hamilton College in 1823, studied the- 
ology in Philadelphia and was licensed to preach in 
June, 1826. He married Althea Coye, of Coopers- 
town, and in 1826 was settled as pastor at Lisle. He 
subsequently preached in Windsor, in each place six 
years, and removed to Little St. Joseph, Ohio, where 
he died. Abigail married Miles Doolittle, a resident 
of Coventry, who built in 1815 the first and only 
carding-mill and cloth-dressing establishment in the 
town. It stood on a small stream which was early 
known as Great Brook, about a mile south of Cov- 
entryville.* Abigail died Aug. 7, 1830. Wells Stod- 
dard married Eunice, daughter of Eliakim Benedict, 
and settled in Coventry. They removed in 1833 to 
Marion, Iowa, where he died in 1853, and where his 
widow still resides. Abiram married Lavinia Smith, 
of Derby, Conn., where he practiced medicine and 
died in 1839. Four of John Jr.’s children, Henry, 
John, Albert and Lewis, and one of Curtis’, Hepsey, 
wife of Joseph Johnson, are living in Coventry. 

Deacon Philo Minor came from Woodbury, Conn., 
1802, a single man, and made a clearing of two acres 
about a mile east of Coventryville, on the place now oc- 
cupied by C. Burlison. He returned to Connecticut 
the following fall and married Polly Stillson, and in 
the winter brought in his wife on an ox sled, About 
1850 he removed to the place now occupied by Lewis 
Stoddard, and subsequently to Afton, where he died 
Noy. 16, 1864, aged 83. His wife died Feb. 6, 
1848, aged 64. He had nine children, five of whom 
are living, George, born in 1803, Clark, and Esther, 
widow of Seneca Reed, in Coventry, and Mary, 
wife of Sylvester Cornwell, and Sarah A., widow 
of Calvin Franklin, who died Sept.: 8, 1861, in 
Norwich. 

At one time Mrs. Philo Minor left her home to go 
to a place near the Brocket Pond to arrange some 
weaving.. She went on horseback. There were then 
no roads except “log roads.” ‘Taking the wrong one 
she got lost and remained in the woods all night. It 
was dark and rainy, and when she could no longer see 
she perched herself upon a leaning tree as high as she 
could and still hold the horse. She placed the saddle 
over her head as a protection against the falling rain 
and so passed the night, with the wolves howling all 
around her, but she kept them at bay by beating the 


* It is erroneously stated in French's Gazetteer of New York that the first 
carding and cloth-dressing mill m the town was built by A. & William H. 
Rogers about 1795. 
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stirrups together, thus making music which they ap- 
parently did not like.* 

John Minor came in about the same Aime, and he 
and his wife, Anna G. Beardsley, died here, the former 
Feb. 9, 1854, aged 84, and the latter March 4, 1852, 
aged 79. Their daughter, Elizabeth D., married John 
Foote, a native of Coeymans, N. Y., who was a 
tanner and shoemaker, and settled in Coventry, 
where he held several military and town offices, and 
was Deacon of the Congregational Church. ‘They 
had two children, Lydia Ann, who married Henry 
Milton Ketchum and removed to Minnesota, and 
Jane Amanda. 

John Mandeville and Elisha Warren came in from 
‘Massachusetts, the former from Granby in that State, 
in 1805. Mandeville settled in the south part of the 
town, four miles south of Coventry, on 50 acres which 
now forms a part of Charles Martin’s farm, and died 
there about! 1819. He was the first Supervisor in 
Coventry. He had eight children, Asenath, who mar- 
ried Chauncey Brewer, Sophia, who married Lemuel 
Jennings, John, William C., James, Horace, Homer 
and Melancthon S., only two of whom are living, 
Homer in Foxburgh, Pa., and Melancthon §., in Coy- 
entry. ‘Two grandsons, Asahel and Harry, are living 
in the town on lands afterwards acquired by him. 
Warren settled in the east part of the town, one and 
one-half miles south-east of Coventryville, on the place 
now occupied by Clark L. Horton, where he died Jan. 
13, 1806, aged 41. Lois, his wife, survived him many 
years. She died March 20, 1848, aged 80, He had 
three sons and one daughter, Woodward, who was 
born in Watertown, Conn., Jan. 17, 1791, was an 
architect and carpenter, and died Sept. 7, 1855, aged 
64, Elisha, Lydia, who married Hial Benedict, and 
Romeo, the latter of whom represented this county in 
the Assembly in 1856, and now resides in Coventry- 
ville, is the only one living. 

Settlements were made in 1806 by Jabez Manwar- 
ring, Henry Chandler and Pardon Beecher. 

Jabez Manwarring came from New London, Conn., 
and settled first three miles south-west of Coventry, 
on the farm owned by John Beals and occupied by 
Franklin Seymour. In 1812 he removed to the farm 
lying next north, and resided there till his death, 
April 23, 1861, aged 80. In 1808, he married Sally 
Hopkins, from Waterbury, Conn., who died Oct. 21, 
1863, aged 79. They had ten children, seven of 
whom are living, viz.: Charles B.,in Nanticoke, Broome 
county, Henry and Edward S., in Windsor, Broome 
county, Lucius in Coventry, William in Grandville, 
Mich., and Samuel and Albert in State Center, Iowa. 
George, who died in Clinton county, Iowa, about 
1864, and Sally Maria, who married Albert Pratt, of 


*From Hon, Chafles Pearsall’s notes of Coventryville. 





Afton, and subsequently David Blakley, of Wisconsin, 


where she died, were children of theirs. 

Deacon Henry Chandler came from Brattleboro, 
Vt. He stopped about six months in Bainbridge, 
and removed thence to this town. Hesettled at Cov- 
entryville and had charge of the grist-mill which was 


| then in operation a little south of that village. He 


built a log-house into which he moved his family, and 
after about a year he bought a farm of nearly fifty 
acres about one and one-half miles south of Coven- 
tryville, now known as the old Sanford place. He 
afterwards removed to the farm now occupied by 
Benedict Foote, in the north part of the town. He 
went to live with his children in Bainbridge during the 
latter years of his life, and died there July 21, 1826, 
aged 72. Penelope, his wife, died March 25, 1841, 
aged 72. His children were Nelly, who married Har- 
din Burnett, Sophia, who married Phineas Bennett, 
Nabby, who married Calvin Niles, Michael, Henry, 
Selah, Rufus, David, Lockwood and Lois, who mar- 
ried William Wilson. Rufus, whoresidesin Coventry 
is the only one living. 

Parson Beecher removed from the parish of Salem, 
Conn., now Nangatuck, and, like many others of the 
early settlers, fearing the miasmatic diseases and re- 
puted sickness of the low lands and river courses, 
sought out an elevated location between the Che- 
nango and Susquehanna rivers. He took up 100 
acres -of wilderness land a mile below Coventry, and 
there raised up a family to usefulness, honesty and 
sobriety. He continued his residence there till his 
death, Aug. 10, 1843, aged 60. His house is said to 
have been the first frame house on that part of the 
Livingston tract lying in Coventry, and the first on 
the Catskill and Ithaca turnpike between Bainbridge 
and Greene, a distance of sixteen miles. There town 
meetings and elections were “regularly held,” as well 
as stated preaching every fourth Sabbath. In Janu- 
ary, 1808, he married a lady of his native town, (who 
died in 1875, at the advanced age of gt years, with 
mind unimpaired,) and removed her to a log cabin in 
his forest home. The farm was retained in the hands 
of the family till within some 25 years, when Julius 
Beecher, who succeeded his father in its occupancy, 
sold it and removed to Wellsville, Alleghany county, 
where he now lives. Parson Beecher’s other children 
were Sarah, who married a son of Curtis Stoddard, 
and after his death, Amos Yale, and is now living a 
widow on the Amos Yale place in Guilford, where her 
husband died Feb. 17, 1857, aged 49; Daniel, who 
was twice married, and is now living with his second 
wife, Betsey Parker, in Coventry; Annette, who mar- 
ried Russell M. Smith, and died in Coventry in the 
spring of 1877; Harris H. and Harry, twins, the lat- 
ter of whom married the widow Phebe Ann Rice and 
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is now living in Norwich; Hector, who married a 
lady named Leonard, with whom he is now living in 
the south edge of Oxford; Elbridge, who married 
and removed to Ohio and died there ; and Jane, who 
married John B. Hoyt, both of whom are living in 
Pittston, Pa. Julius married Elizabeth Payne, and 
after her death, Sarah Ann Stewart, who is living with 
him in Wellsville. 

Lewis Warren, son of Nathaniel Warren, came in 
from Watertown, Conn., about 1808 or ’9, and set- 
tled about three miles south-west of Coventry, where 
Ira Fairchild now lives. He returned to Connecticut 
about 1811, and remained there till 1822. He died 
in the west part of the town, where his widow and two 
daughters now reside, Harvey Judd removed from 
Watertown to Delhi, Delaware county, in 1809, and 
the following year to Coventry, to the place now oc- 
cupied by Monroe Foote, but owned by the widow of 
Harvey P. Judd, about a mile south-west of Coven- 
try, where he, his wife, Sarah Castle, and son Harvey 
P., died. He died Sept. 27, 1857, aged 94; his wife 
Feb. 18, 1845, aged 80; and his son Dec. 27, 1869, 
aged 64. Only one child is living, Susan, widow of 
Lewis Warren, who was 89 years old June 9, 1879. 

Francis Kales came from Albany in 1811 and settled 
on the south line of the town, on the farm now occu- 
pied by Mark J. Keogh, but owned by his father, Wil- 
liam Kales. Both he and his wife were of Irish 
descent and both died there, the former in April, 1852, 
and the latter in February, 1847. John and William, 
both residing in Coventry village, are the only mem- 
bers of the family living. The latter was a Member 
of Assembly from this county in 1858. 

David Hungerford came in from Watertown, Conn., 
his native place, in 1812, and settled about three miles 
south-west of Coventry, where his son Chauncey has 
lived since his birth in 1830. He continued to reside 
there till his death, Jan. 12, 1860. His widow, who is 
a native of Vermont, still survives him, in her 97th 
year, with mental faculties but little impaired. He 
came in with his wife, to whom he was married in 
Watertown, and four children, Maria, widow of Moses 
Hatch, and Susan, widow of Harvey P. Judd, living 
in Coventry; Rachel, wife of John R. Gobles, living 
in Fulton City, Il. ; and Lavinia, who married Joseph 
Snell and died in Kattelville in Broome county March 
6, 1849. Two sons and three daughters were born 
after their settlement here, Sally, a maiden lady, living 
with her brother on the homestead; Anna, widow of 
Townsend Barnum, living in Hastings, Minn.; Laura, 
wife of Ralph Baird, living in Coventry; David, living 
in Kansas ; and Chauncey, living on the homestead. 

Most of the early settlers in the locality of Coven- 
tryville and on the road extending north into the 
south part of Oxford were from Cheshire, Conn., from 








| which fact the little hamlet in the south part of that 


town derives its name, and the road in question is 
known as Cheshire street. 

The first school-house in the town was a log struc- 
ture, located about ten rods north of Charles Pearsall’s 
blacksmith shop.* Sherman Page, the first teacher, 
then a young, single man, was a resident of Unadilla, 
and afterwards became somewhat distinguished as a 
lawyer and legislator. Among the first school-girls 
were Roxy Miles, Patty Miles, Hannah Yale and 
Sally Miles, who afterwards became respectively the 
wives of Russell Waters, Amasa Ives, Jones and 
— Beckwith. Mrs. Walters died April 10, 1873, 
aged 85, and her husband, May 11, 1835, aged 48; 
and Mrs. Ives, March 16, 1858, aged 84, and her hus- 
band Oct. 6, 1823, aged 60. After a few years another 
school-house was built in what was called the Warren 
district. It stood between the lands now occupied by 
Erastus Judd and Joel Judd, (formerly known as the 
Benedict farm,) and was afterwards removed to near 
where Elam Barstow now lives, where it remained till 
after that district was united with the Coventryville 
district. 

Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at the schoolhouse, near Burrage Miles’, (Coventry- 
ville,) Tuesday, March 4, 1806, and the following 
named officers were elected :— ' 

Supervisor—John Mandeville. 


Clerk—Roswell Marshall. 

Assessors—Jotham Parker, Moses Allis and Abijah 
Benedict. 

Collector—Daniel Wylie. 

Overseers of the Poor—Ozias Yale and Simon 
Jones. 

Commissioners of Highways—John Stoddard, Sam- 
uel Martin and Nathaniel Manning. 

Constables—Daniel Wylie and Jabez Manwarring, 

Fence Viewers—Benjamin Jones, Record Wilbur 
and Luther Holcomb. 

Pound Keepers—Benjamin Burnett and Nathaniel 





. Manning. 


Overseers of Highways—George Lowry, Joel Good- 
enough, Peter Bowen, John Stoddard, Simon Jones, 
Benjamin Jones, William M. Thomas, Nathaniel Man- 
ning and Henry Allen. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—Oliver Parker. 


At an annual election held in this town April 29 
and 30, and May 1, 1806, the following votes were 
cast :— 


For Freegift Patchen, for Senator.-..........-. 12 
For Evans Wharry, i A, ere fete 12 
For John McWhorter, “ Be aaa alts bake or ees 12 
For Joseph Annin, te 1 el aceld oa te 12 
For John Ballard, + eet GN ate ee be) 
For Nathan Smith, f HE Ste eohe-oethes DDE ~10 
For Salmon Buel, re Nem dates Sagat Sia 10 
For Jacob Gebhard, “ Fi) Fahy, atin ae BE ee 10 


* One authority says it was north and another west of that shop. 
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For Reuben Humphrey, for Member of Congress . . 42 
For Thomas Lyon, * = Assembly. -43 


For Benjamin Jones, & 8 s es t4 
For Elisha Smith, “ % - Ms walls 
For Obadiah German, ‘“ af s ee od 
For Roswell Marshall, “ ” i ms an 3 
For Ozias Yale, sf " " + I 


John Mandeville, Moses Allis and Jotham Patker 
were the Inspectors of that election. 


Town officers elected in Coventry, in February, 
1880 :-— 

Supervisor—J. M. Phillips. 

Town Clerk—J. D. Guy. 

Justice—J. S. Parker. 

Assessor—C. L. Horton. 

Commissioner of Highways—D. B. Easton. 

Overseer of the Poor—Miles Hartwell. 

Constables—Frank Pierce, Nelson Cahoon and 
Charles Laman. 

Collector—Frank Pierce. 

Inspectors of Election—District No. 1, Lucius 
Manwarring, H. E. Ingersoll and J. H. Willoughby; 
District No. 2, to be appointed. 

‘Town Auditors—Romeo Warren, FE. 
and John Wylie. 

Game Constable—Martin Seeley. 

Excise Commissioner—Henry Andrews. 


D. Newton 


COVENTRY VILLAGE. 


Coventry is pleasantly situated a little north-west 
of the center of the town, about seven miles east of 
Greene and eight west of Bainbridge, with which vil- 
lages it is connected by daily stage. It contains three 
churches, (Congregational, Baptist and Methodist 
Episcopal,) a district school, a hotel, the first in the 
village, which was built by Henry Allen shortly before 
1812, and is now kept by Frederick H. Scofield, one 
general store, a grocery, a tannery owned by Joel 
Guy and operated by Edson Dibble, a blacksmith 
shop, kept by Chester Tryon, a wagon shop, kept by 
Luther T. Hazen, a harness shop, kept by Vincent 
White, two shoe shops, kept by L. P. Jones and James 
Nelson Hoyt, and a population of about 150. 


MERcHANTS.—The first merchant at Coventry, it is 
believed, was Henry Allen, who came in from Coven- 
try, Connecticut, shortly previous to 1810, and kept 
a store in a part of his tavern. He left the town at 
an early day. Dr. Diodate Cushman opened a store 
about 1818 or’1g and continued as late as 1827, 
about which time he left the town. George Ryder 
was associated with him about a year. 

William Church, whose father Josiah Church, from 
Vermont, was an early settler at Church Hollow, 
which derived its name from him, commenced business 


about 1830, in company with David Everett, who sold 
| Cushman’s practice, as early as 1827, and practiced 


soon after to Rufus Chandler and Zerah Spencer, the 
latter of whom died Feb. 5, 1832, aged 33. About 
which time the business was discontinued. Church 





returned to Church Hollow and opened a store there. 
Chandler resumed business about 1834, with Gilbert 
D. Phillips, to whom after about a year he sold his 
interest. 

Mr. Phillips came in from Greenville, Greene county, 
and settled three miles south-west of Coventry, where he 
engaged in farming, wagon-making and running a foun- 
dry, which he continued till he engaged in mercantile 
business, when he removed to the village, where he 
died Dec. 18, 1872, aged 82. His widows still living 
in Coventry in her 83d year. From 1840 to 1858, he 
was associated in mercantile business with his sons 
Edgar A., and James M. Phillips, under the name of 
G. D. Phillips & Sons. Amasa J. Hoyt became a 
partner in 1851 and Frederick LeRoy Martin in 
1858, in which year the name was changed to Phillips, 
Hoyt & Martin. James M. Phillips withdrew in 1852 
and F. L. Martin in 1860, since which time the business 
has been conducted by the remaining partners, Ed- 
gar A. Phillips and Amasa J. Hoyt, under the name of 
Phillips & Hoyt, who keep a general stock of mer- 
chandise. 

Romeo Warren, William Church and Edwin Birge 
bought out Dr. Cushman, After about a year Rufus 
Chandler bought Birge’s interest. The business was 
continued some two years, when Chandler and War- 
ren sold to Church, who continued trading some four 
years. 

J. S. Parker & Son, grocers, commenced business 
in February, 1877. 


PosTMASTERS,—The first postmaster at Coventry 
was Dr. Tracy Southworth, who was appointed about 
1833 or 4 and held the office several years. Gilbert 
D. Phillips next held it five or six years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Edgar A., who held it some four 
years. George Cornish next held it about two years, 
till his removal. He was succeeded by William 
Church who held it till about 1860, when his son 
Charles was appointed and held it till June, 1861, 
when Amasa J. Hoyt was appointed. Hoyt was suc- 
ceeded Dec. 10, 1877, by Mary A. Kales, the present 
incumbent. 


Puysicians, —The first physician was Diodate 
Cushman, who commenced practice in the east part 
of the town as early as 1813. He afterwards located 
in Coventry and practiced there till within a few years 
of his death, which occurred about 1838 or ’g, while 
on his way to New York with a drove of cattle. He 
was also engaged in mercantile business here and at 
Chenango Forks. The next was Tracy Southworth, 
who came from New Berlin during the latter part of 


here some ten years. Alfred Griffin came in about 
1830 and was succeeded in the spring of 1835, by 
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Asahel Wilmott, who removed in 1843 tothe west part 
of the State. George Sturges came in from Coven- 
tryville in 1843 and practiced a year or two. S. B. 
Prentiss practiced here some two years, about 1845, 
and at the meeting of the County Medical Society 
June 9, 1846, was made the subject of commendatory 
resolutions by reason of his contemplated removal. 
He went to Kansas, having sold his practice to Wil- 
ham H, Beardsley, from Butternuts, who removed to 
a farm about three miles south of Coventry in April, 
1869, and is still practicing there. R. Ottman came 
in from Pennsylvania in 1845, but remained about a 
year only. 

The present physicians are James D. Guy and 
Jesse E. Bartoo. 

James D. Guy was born in Oxford, N. Y., Dec. 23, 
1840, and studied medicine at Harpersville, Broome 
county, with his uncle, Dr. Ezekiel Guy, and at Nine- 
veh, in the same county, with another uncle, Dr. 
Timothy Guy. He entered Geneva Medical College 
in the fall of 1866, and was graduated Jan. 21, 1868, 
in which year he commenced practice in Harpersville. 
He removed thence to Coventry Nov. 28, 1869, and 
has since practiced here. 

Jesse E. Bartoo was born in Jasper, Steuben county, 
Feb. 28, 1847. He studied medicine in Dansville, N. 
Y., with Dr. Preston, and in Greene with Dr. R. P. 
Crandall. He entered the Eclectic Medical College 
of Cincinnati in the fall of 1875, and was graduated 
there May 9, 1876. He commenced ‘practice in 
Greene in that year, and continued till the spring of 
1879, when he removed to Cdventry. 


CuurcHEs.—The Second Congregational Society of 
Coventry was organized Dec. 9, 1822, at a meeting 
held in the school-house near Pliny Nichols’, in said 
town, which was attended by David Beebe, Samuel 
Porter, Oliver Trumbull, Jehu Minor, Parson Beecher 
and many other inhabitants of the town of Coventry, 
and of which Samuel Martin was chosen moderator 
and William A. Martin clerk. Parson Beecher, Tim- 
othy B. Bidwell and Samuel Porter were elected trus- 
tees. ; 

The following named persons were members to 
Jan. 5, 1824: Samuel Martin, David Beebe, Ralph 
Johnson, Oliver Packard, Samuel Bronson, Philo 
Scott, Artemas Goodenough, Paul Beardslee, Gideon 
B. Minor, Samuel Porter, Calvin Thayer, Mark Scott, 
Juna Humiston, Ira S. Beardslee, John B. Hodge, 
Lemuel Beardslee, Jabez Manwarring, Geo. L. Rider, 
Timothy B, Bidwell, Gilbert D, Phillips, Sheldon Por- 
ter, Diodate Cushman, Anson Packard, Justus Day- 
ton, Reuben J. Warner, James Smilie, David Lowry, 
Parson Beecher, Enoch Johnson, Oliver Trumbull, 
John Niven, Daniel Rigby, Chauncey Smith, Abel M. 





Beardslee, Elisha Porter, Case Larkin, D, Packard, 
Jonathan Atwater, Nathaniel Blakeslee, Elnathan 
Beebe, Henry Chandler, Reuben Cary, Luther Stork, 
Joel Smith, Rufus Chandler, Loren B. Porter, William 
A. Martin, David Chandler, Jeriah Seymour, Zebah 
W. Matson. 

At its organization the Society consisted of twenty- 
seven members, who withdrew from the First Congre- 
gational Church of Coventry for that purpose. 

In the early part of 1824 they commenced building 
their church edifice, which was finished during the 
year, and dedicated in the early part of 1825. In 
1849, the original building being found too small for 
the accommodation of the Society, it was decided to 
enlarge and thoroughly repair it, which was done at 
an expense of about $1,000, 

The Church proper connected with this society was 
organized June 21, 1845, as the Second Congregational 
Church of Coventry. The original number of mem- 
bers was fourteen, viz: Calvin Thayer, Curtis Stod- 
dard, William A. Martin, David Beebe, Sarah Beebe, 
Samuel Porter, Lucy Porter, Phebe Martin, Sally B. 
Beardslee, Phebe Case, Margaret Beecher, Azubah 
Trumbull, Esther Scott and Patty Porter, all of whom 
were members of the First Church. 

There have been but few changes in its ministry. 
It had only two settled pastors in the early days of its 
existence. The first of these was Rev. Ira Smith; 
the second Rev. Asa Donaldson; but they served for 
only brief seasons, the Church depending mostly on 
supplies, The first stated supply was Rev. Seth Burt, 
who labored successfully, while the Church manifested 
a steady increase for the space of three years. 

In 1829 Rey. John B. Hoyt became the stated sup- 
ply, dividing his labors between this Church and the 
First Church of Greene. He was installed pastor of 
this Church June 19, 1833, and sustained that relation 
for thirty years. In 1860, owing to feeble health, 
Isaiah B. Hopwood, then a licentiate of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, was invited to labor with Mr. Hoyt 
as stated supply during his summer vacation of that 
year. In the early part of 1861, Mr. Hopwood having 
finished his theological studies, was invited to become 
the pastor of the Church, to which he assented ; but 
his acceptance was afterwards modified by making the 
condition that of his being associated with Mr. Hoyt 
in the pastorate. This being agreeable he was 
ordained and installed July 15, 1861. March 20, 
1861, the Church resolved to raise annually $250 for 


| the support of Mr. Hoyt, so long as he remained with 


them. His long and happy pastorate was closed by 
death July 4, 1862, at the age of 68 years. Mr. Hop- 
wood closed his pastoral labors in Jan., 1863, and was 
succeeded by Rev. W. A. Smith, of Maine, who com- 
menced his labors Aug. 1, 1863, and continued them 
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till Jan. 9, 1865. Rev. A, J. Buel sustained the pas- 
toral relation from Feb. 27, 1865, to Jan. 6, 1868. 

- Jan. 4, 1869, a call was extended to Rev. Amos 
Crocker, who entered upon a pastorate which contin- 
ued till Jan. 29, 1878. He was followed in-Jan. 1879, 
by Rev. Dr. William B. Stewart, the present pastor. 

In 1831 and ’32 the Church was visited by a most 
fruitful revival, 110 persons being received into the 
Church on profession of faith. Several marked sea- 
sons of revival occurred during the pastorate of 
Mr. Hoyt, in 1834 and ’5, 1840, 1843, 1846, 1851, 
and lastly the winter of 1855 and ’6, as the fruits of 
which 340 were received on profession of faith. 

Following is a summary of its membership up to 


Nov., 1861, when the number of members was 
205 :— 
Original number of members......... 14 
Received on profession of faith....... 383 
Rees ved by Tether...) sijlerevuAlanr onic 123 
— 520 
DISTISGED Gre « ares Pasi Va Xie: gle dioceiety eeie 195 
TOROCRASEUR 35.6 162k, Stim Bad Bee bas Ut 75 
USPOD COG 6 asteroid a see aT Ne wie hod 34 
WEED GTAWA, 6 cose tce tad ne'sd baw lhn oo 8 
Excommuhieated. 2.4.60. . e ec eie eee 3 
=r 3e5 
Number of members in Nov., 186r........ 205 


The number of members in June, 1879, was 184; 
the average attendance at Sabbath School about 80. 

The Coventry Baptist Church.—The meetings by 
members of this denomination in Coventry were held 
in 1814, and the first church organization was per- 
fected the same year. It was composed mainly of 
the members of twelve families who were formerly 
members of the First Congregational church of Cov- 
entry, but believedin immersion. As the early records 
of the church were lost in the fire which destroyed 
their house of worship in 1843, the number of original 
members can not now be ascertained ; but prominent 
among them are remembered Oliver Parker, William 
Spencer, Perez Gilmore, Phineas Nichols, Levi Parker, 
Oman Gilmore, David Hodge and Record Wilbur. 

The Society connected with this church was organ- 
ized Sept. 27, 1819, at a meeting held at the school- 
house near Treat Spear’s, which was attended by 
Levi Parker, Oliver Parker, William Spencer, Perez 
Gilmore, William Stork and many other inhabitants 
of the town of Coventry, and of which Perez Gilmore 
was chosen moderator, and Phineas Nichols, clerk. 
The Baptist Society in the Town of Coventry was 
adopted as the name, and Levi Parker, Oman Gilmore, 
and Perez Gilmore were elected trustees, 

Their first church edifice was built in 1819 or ’20, 
and was destroyed by fire on the morning of Jan. 1, 
1843. The present one was soon after built. 

The first ministers were two brothers named Hol- 





comb, and were succeeded in the order named by 
Revs. Gray, Sawyer, Ketlogg, Tucker, Robinson, 
Birdsall, Parker, Litchfield, Bush, Church, Parker, M. 
M. Everts, N. R. Everts, Merrills, Turnbull, Beebe, 
Hobart and E. T. Jacobs, the latter of whom is the 
present pastor. 

For the last twenty years the church has suffered 


largely from diminutions in its numbers, by the re- 


moval of many prominent members from its borders, 
who have gone to help swell the membership of 
churches in the far west and elsewhere. The present 
number of members is 34. The attendance at Sab- 
bath School is 45. 

The church has ordained and called to the ministry 
Aaron Parker, Daniel Root, F. M. Beebe and N. R. 
Everts. The latter is now pastor of a prominent 
Baptist church at Sing Sing, N. Y. 

The Coventry Methodist Episcopal Church.—The 
first organization of Methodists in Coventry dates 
back to 1819, April zoth of which year a meeting was 
held in the school-house in district No. 6 of Coventry, 
at which “Michael Burdge, Elder and Joseph B. 
Young, preachers, both the regular ministers of said 
society, were chosen to preside,” and the “First 
Methodist Episcopal Society in Coventry called 
Union” was formed. Philo Clemmons, Ransom Ad- 
kins, Samuel I. Thomas, Whiting Cornish and Wil- 
liam M. Thomas were elected trustees. 

The West Coventry Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, formed in 1829, seems to have been a re- 
organization of the aboye society. It was organized 
at the same place, and if we substitute the name of 
Apollos Tuttle for that of Ransom Adkins, the official 
board was the same. 

A house of worship was erected three miles south 
of Coventry, and occupied a good many years. It 
has been taken down, and the center of Methodism 
in Coventry is now in Coventry village. 

The Coventry Methodist Episcopal Church, in Cov- 
entry village, was organized as a separate station in 
1849, and their house of worship was built in 1853. 

The following named pastors have officiated here 
since 1849: E. D. Thurston, L. D, Brigham, who 
died shortly after coming here, Nickerson, 
Hiram Gee, who was here in 1853, during the build- 
ing of the church, which he labored hard to consum- 
mate, W. M. Spickerman, Wesley Peck, 1854, M. S. 
Wells, 1855~6, E. H. Orwin, 1857, S. G. Green, 1858, 
T. M. Williams, 1859-60, E. Puffer, 1861-3, L. Bow- 
dish, 1864and’5, H. R. Northrup, 1866 and’7, D. Bul- 
lock, 1868-70, David Davies, 1871 and ’2, George E. 
Hathaway, 1873, T. C. Roskelly, 1874 and’5, L. A. 
Wild, 1876 and ’77, and William Burnside, the pres- 
ent pastor, who commenced his labors in the spring 
of 1878, 
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The number of members reported in the spring of 
1879 was 82. The attendance at Sabbath-school is 
10 teachers and 75 scholars. The estimated value of 
church property is—church $2,000, parsonage, $1,000. 


COVENTRYVILLE. 


Coventryville is situated about one and one-half 
miles east of Coventry, on the stage route from 
Greene to Bainbridge. It contains one church 
(Presbyterian,) a district school, one hotel, kept by 
George A. Race, built in 1811 by Burrage Miles, 
whose son, Luman Miles, now owns it, one store, a 
cooper shop, kept by William Laman & Sons, a wagon 
shop, kept by Henry H. Calkins, a blacksmith shop 
kept by Henry Willett, and a population of 50. 


MeErcHants.—The first merchant at Coventryville 
is supposed to have been Otis Loveland, who traded 
some three or four years from about 1809. He was 
succeeded by Russell Waters, who traded till 1816, 
when he removed to the farm now occupied by Charles 
Pearsall. 

About 1818 or ’19 Levi Parker built a store on the 
site of the residence of George Minor, which is be- 
lieved to have been first occupied by Thomas W. 
Watkins, whose father-in-law, Burrage Miles, leased 
the land on which it stood, the condition of the lease 
being that it should be occupied as a store and noth- 
ing else “so long as grass grows and water runs.” A 
part of Minor’s residence is still fitted up as a store, 
to comply with the requirement of the lease, though 
it is not occupied as such. Watkins traded but a 
few years. John Reed and Charles G. Osborn traded 
in the same place, under the name of Reed & Os- 
born till about 1833. George Minor kept a small 
store on the same ground about two years, when 
- Benjamin Slater, from Norwich, rented it and kept it 
some two years. In the meantime he built the store 
now occupied by William H. Ireland, which he oc- 
cupied till 1851, when he sold to Calvin Franklin and 
Peleg Pendleton, who traded about three years and 
removed to Greene. Harris Briggs and Rufus L. 
Cornwell bought out Franklin & Pendleton and trad- 
ed some two years, when Cornwell bought Briggs’ in- 
terest. In the spring of 1867, Cornwell sold to Wil- 
liam H. Ireland, who has since carried on the busi- 
ness, having been associated about one and one-half 
years, in 1867-8, with his cousin, Oliver Ireland, and 
afterwards with his brother-in-law, Thomas Green. 


PostMasTEers.—The postoffice at Coventryville is 
believed to have been established in 1797 and kept first 
by Jotham Parker, about a half mile south of the village, 
where he also kept a tavern and a small store. Just 
when the office was removed to the village, and who 





first kept it there, whether Thomas W, Watkins or 


| Russell Waters, who are believed to have followed in 


succession, is uncertain, Waters, it is presumed, held 
it till 1816, when he was succeeded by Dr. Edward 
Cornell, who held it till his death, July 19, 1849. He 
was succeeded by Leonard R. Foote, who held it about 
four years and was followed by E. G. Waters, who held it 
till about 1857, when Peleg Pendleton was appointed, 
and was succeeded about 1861 by Rufus Cornwell, 


| who held it till the spring of 1867, when William H. 


Ireland, the present incumbent, was appointed. 


Puysictans.—The first of whom we have any 
authentic information was Asahel Wilmott, who re- 
moved to Coventry in the spring of 1835. Edward 
Cornell, whose father, Lemuel Cornell, was one of the 
first settlers in Guilford, was practicing here in 1827, 
and continued till his death, July 19, 1849, at the age 
of 56. Tracy S. Cone came in about 1850 and prac- 
ticed twelve years, and removed to Oxford. Charles 
G. Roberts came in a few years after Cone left and 
practiced till the death of his father, George W. Rob- 
erts, in Greene, Feb. 10, 1870, when he went there 
and took his place. Dwight E. Cone, a nephew of 
Tracy S. Cone, came in about 1875 and practiced 
two years. There has been no physician here since. 


CuurcHEs.— Zhe First Congregational Church of 
Coventry, at Coventryville, was organized Noy, 19, 1807, 
by Rey. David Harrower, of Sidney, with the following 
members: Noah Richards, Stephen Dodge, Benja- 
min Benedict, Abijah Benedict, Benjamin Hotchkiss, 
Sarah, wife of John Stoddard; Anna, wife of Eliakim 
Benedict; Abigail, wife of Abijah Benedict; Lois, 
wife of Stephen Dodge; Beulah, wife of John Hos- 
kin; Isabella, wife of Noah Richards; Roxalina, wife 
of Daniel Brown; Hannah, wife of Ozias Yale ; and 
Penelope, wife of Henry Chandler. 

For several years previous to the organization of 
the church, public worship was maintained in private 
houses, though there was not a man in the settlement 
who was a professor of religion. The wives of these 
New England pioneers, impelled by the early training 
received in their Eastern homes and the desire to per- 
petuate the sacred offices of religion in their new 
abodes, incited meetings on the Sabbath. The ser- 
vices consisted at first of reading, singing and pray- 
ing, and were conducted by a man who was deemed 
most capable, though he “was not pious.” The num- 
ber who attended was not large at first, but they at- 


| tended regularly, though they lived at remote dis- 


tances from each other. They struggled in poverty 
and in midst of the trials incident to a new country, 
their dependence for a leader for a year or two being 
on one man of poor health and one very aged man, 
holding their meetings after a time in the school- 
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house; but their numbers gradually increased with 
new accessions to the settlements, which also brought 
an addition to their leaders, in the person of an aged 
man, who came five miles on horseback and assisted 
when he could. The reading of printed sermons was 
soon added to the services. Their meetings were con- 
tinued several years, when an old preacher named 
Camp joined them and preached a part of a year. 
He was followed by a gentleman from England, styl- 
ing himself a Presbyterian or Congregationalist, who 
preached a year or two and left. In 1807 a sufficient 
number, either professors or those interested in devo- 
tional exercises, had settled in the locality to warrant 
the formation of a society, and articles of faith and 
covenant were adopted by each of the fourteen pre- 
viously named, except Stephen Dodge and Beulah 
Hoskin, who dissented from the article respecting the 
dedication of children in baptism. 

Numerous additions were made to the membership 
by baptism and otherwise during the early years of the 
organization. Twenty-four joined the following year, 
and in 1823 the membership had increased to 116. 

Sept. 1, 1808, Christopher S. M. Stork and Noah 
Richards were chosen deacons. 

The Society connected with this Church was organ- 
ized at the school-house in the east part of the town, 
at a meeting over which Benjamin Jones and Ozias 
Yale presided, Feb. 7, 1804, and Jotham Parker, 
James Wylie, Jr., and Christopher S. M. Stork were 
elected trustees. The name then adopted was the 
First Congregational Society in Greene, of which this 
then formed a part. Sept. 14, 1819, the name was 
changed to First Congregational Society of the Town of 
Coventry. 

At this time Rev. Horatio T. McGeorge was the 
pastor. He was dismissed March 16, 1807. Feb. 24, 
1808, a call was extended to Rev. Joseph Wood to 
preach the gospel in this place. It is presumed that 
the call was accepted, for Sept. 4, 1808, it was recorded 
that he became a member of the Church. 

In the fall of 1811, Charles W. Thorp, of Butter- 
nuts, a candidate for the ministry, engaged to preach 
for a short time in this place, and Jan. 13, 1812, the 
church voted to call him to the pastorate. He was 
ordained July 8, 1812, Revs. David Harrower, Joel T. 
Benedict, Joel Chapin and Henry Chapman being the 
officiating clergymen. 

Mr. Thorp’s pastorate was closed June 10, 1823. 
He was followed after an interval of two years, which 
was filled by occasional supplies, by Rev. Ambrose 
Eggleston, who commenced his labors in May, 1825. 
June 14, 1827, Mr. Eggleston received a call to the 
pastorate and was ordained June 21, of that year. He 
continued his labors as pastor three years. During 
his pastorate several members of this church withdrew 





to form and unite with the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Coventry. 

In 1830, Rev. N. Gould labored with them a part 
of a year; and Rey. Oliver Hill a portion of the year 
1831, as stated supply. Rev. Daniel B. Butts com- 
menced his labors in 1833, and closed them the third 
Sabbath in June, 1835. In 1836, Rev. Elijah Whit- 
ney was sent by the Home Missionary Society, to 
whom application for aid was made February 8, 1836. 
He remained one year. Rev. S. A. McEwen com- 
menced his labors May 15, 1837, and closed them in 
May, 1841. He was succeeded in the fall of 1841 
by Rev. Crispus Wright, who was installed pastor 
May 11, 1842, and dismissed April 1, 1851, Rev. G, 
M. Smith entered upon a one or two years’ pastorate 
Sept. 1, 1851, as stated supply. He was succeeded 
after an interval of about two years by Rev. William 
H. Lockwood, who served four and one-half years. 
After an interval of a year Rey. Isaac D. Cornell be- 
came the pastor and remained seven years, until 1865. 
An interval of about a year elapsed, when Rev. S. 5. 
Goodman began his labors and continued them one 
and one-half years. After an interval of some six 
months Rev. George D. Horton began an eight years’ 
pastorate. He was succeeded by Rev. Henry C. 
Cronin, the present pastor, who commenced his labors 
in December, 1878. 

April 7, 1808, the church voted to build a meeting- 
house 54 by 36 feet, and the following year the present 
church edifice was erected. Philo and Ozias Yale 
scored the first stick of timber used in its construc- 
tion, and the former drew it to the spot where the 
church now stands after it was hewed by Abijah 
Benedict. After the church was inclosed, services 
were held in it for two or three years without any fire 
to make the worshipers comfortable. Benches with- 
out backs supplied them with seats. In this rude 
structure, contrasting so strangely with the comfortable, 
even luxurious appointments of our present houses of 
worship, men, women and children assembled in cold 
winter weather and listened to two sermons each 
Sabbath, with naught save clothing of their own 
manufacture to keep themselves warm. After a time 
square box pews, then in vogue, were substituted for 
the rough benches. The church was remodeled and 
repaired and a new bell and steeple added in 1840, at 
a cost of $1,492; and some twelve or fifteen years 
later the interior was repaired and remodeled at an 
expense of $500. Only occasional trifling repairs 
have since been made. ‘The church has had a good 
parsonage for many years. 

The pecuniary embarrassments of the church were 
very great and very great sacrifices were made in these 
early efforts to sustain the gospel. During Mr. Thorp’s 
pastorate the Society was confronted with the neces- 
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sity of raising an indebtedness which stood against 
it or suffer a loss. Mr. Thorp made strenuous efforts 
to raise the money and after all was raised that it was 
thought could be there was a deficiency of $65. In 
this dark hour he went with trouble to Deacon Stod- 
dard, grandfather of the Stoddards now residing in 
Coventryville. ‘The Deacon was in his field plowing 
with a yoke of oxen. He sat upon the plow beam, 
_and after a few moments reflection he arose, unhitched 


the oxen, drove them away and sold them and paid | 


the debt with the proceeds. Such were the difficulties 
which confronted the little colony in their efforts to 
establish in the inhospitable wilds of their new home 
that religious culture which had hallowed the associa- 
tions of their native land, and such the heroism and 
devotion with which they were met and overcome. 
The residents of this town still retain more thoroughly 
than in most parts of this territory the. sterling char- 
acter of their Puritan ancestry. 

The ministers who have been raised in this church 
are, so far as remembered, Lucius Smith, Elisha W. 
and Samuel Stoddard, Harvey Smith, a son of Rev. 
J. B. Hoyt, two sons of Thaddeus Hoyt, (one a 
Baptist and one a Presbyterian minister,) and Aaron 
Parker, Baptist, all except the first three from the 
west church. 

Among the prominent men in earlier days noted for 
piety and energy were C. S. M. Stork, John Stoddard, 
1st, John Stoddard, 2d, A. Ives, P. Yale, O. Yale, Philo 
Minor, B. Benedict, I. Blake, Ithuel Rogers and Rus- 
sell Waters ; and later, Eden, Eliakim and Ira Bene- 
dict, Moses Miles, Marshal Miles; and still later, 
Jared Bassett, B. Bulkly and B. Taggart. 

Previous to 1815 the Church was connected with the 


Northern Associated Presbytery; in February of that | 


year it united with the Union Association. 

June 1g, 1827, it was received under the care 
of the Chenango Presbytery. April 17, 1842, it 
resolved to ask for a dismission from the Association 
and to stand neutral for a while, until prepared 
to choose where to unite. June 10, 1845, it was 
again received under the care of the Chenango Pres- 
bytery. At present it stands related with the Presby- 
tery of Binghamton. 

The number of members in June, 1879, was 150; 
the average attendance at Sabbath School was 60. 

MANUFACTURES.—About a half mile west of Cov- 
entryville is a saw-mill owned by Harry Griswold and 
built a great many years ago by his brother Samuel. 

About a mile north of Coventryville is a saw-mill 
owned by William Seeley, by whom it was built some 
twenty years ago; and one and one-half miles north 
is another owned by George Hodge, and built some 
fifteen years ago by Edward Ogden. 

About three miles south-east of Coventryville is a 





grist and saw-mill which was built some thirty years 
ago by John Landers, and owned till recently by his 
sons Frederick and John. 


Wak OF THE REBELLION.—At a special town meet- 
ing held Sept. 5, 1862, 131 votes were cast for and 30 
against a proposition to raise by tax $1,500 to pay to 


. each of thirty volunteers the sum of $50 as a bounty 


for enlisting, the men so enlisted to apply on the quota 
of the town under the call for 600,000 men. March 
4, 1863, the Board of Town Auditors issued three 
bonds for this amount and the expenses connected 


| therewith, the first to Apollos Foot for $550, at six 


per cent., payable Jan. 1, 1864; the second to R. 
Chandler for $546.24, at six per cent., $246.24 pay- 
able Jan. 1, 1864, and $300 payable Jan. 1, 1865 ; 
and the third to T. D. Porter for $450, at six per 
cent., payable Jan. 1, 1865. 

At a special meeting held Jan. 2, 1864, 49 votes 
were cast for and 4 against a resolution to pay $323 to 
each person enlisted and applied on the quota of the 
town (21 men) under the call for 300,000 men; and 
E. A. Phillips, James S. Parker and Dayid Beecher 
were appointed a committee to draft the necessary 
papers and report the most feasible way of obtaining 
the money. On the recommendation of the commit- 
tee the officers constituting the Board of Town Aud- 
itors were instructed to issue and sell the bonds of the 
town in sums of $50 to $500. James M. Phillips and 
S. F. Allis were appoimted a committee to act with the 
Board. ‘To carry out the provisions of this resolution 
bonds bearing seven per cent. interest were issued as 





|. follows :— 
17 four years’ bonds, $100 each...... $1,700.00 
17 three ‘ 7 KOO? * .sicsttes 1,700.00 
“16two “¢ ab Mlle fs 1,600.00 
= " oh St Merny 100,00 
sFone - Yoo" Cis 1,500.00 
a> ‘ a BO wate Si tig: ots 200.00 
$6,800.00 
71 revenue stamps at roc. each,...... 7.10 
$6,807.10 


At a special meeting held April 11, 1864, it was 
decided by a vote of 32 to 4 to authorize the Board to 
pay such sum as they deemed necessary, not exceed- 
ing $500 each to the requisite number of volunteers 
to fill the quota of the town under the call for 200,000 
men ; and on that day the Board issued bonds num- 
bered from 72 to 78, both inclusive, amounting to 
$2,200, and April 25, 1864, a like number, from 79 to 
85, in like amount, bearing seven per cent. interest, 
and payable Jan. 1, 1865. 

At a special meeting held Aug. 2, 1864, 127 votes 
were cast for and 38 against a resolution authorizing 
the Board to pay such sum as they deemed necessary, 
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not to exceed $500, to each volunteer credited on the 
quota of the town under the call for 500,000 men. 
The same provision was extended to persons who 
might be drafted under that call; and at a special 
meeting held Aug. 22, 1864, it was unanimously 
resolved to extend the same provision to persons 
furnishing substitutes under that call. At a special 
meeting held Sept. ro, 1864, it was resolved by a vote 
of 128 to 24 to so amend the latter resolution as to 
pay to each person furnishing an acceptable substitute 
the sum actually paid to such substitute, deducting all 
bounties received by the principal from the Govern- 
ment, not to exceed $1,000; to authorize the Board, 
if they in their judgment deemed necessary to pay, 
not to exceed $1,000, to each volunteer required to 
fill the quota under that call; and to rescind the 
resolution to pay $500 to drafted men. Pursuant to 
these resolutions the Board issued Aug. 29, 1864, 12 
bonds, amounting to $3,150, payable Jan. 1, 1865 ; 
and Sept. 19, 1864, 54 bonds, amounting to $24,490, 
payable, $10,780 in 1865, $11,410 in 1866, $1,200 in 
1867, and $1,100 in 1868. 

At a special meeting held Dec. 31, 1864, it was 
resolved by a vote of 131 to 36 to pay to each volun- 
teer credited on the quota of the town under the call 
for 300,000 men, a sum not to exceed $600 for one 
year’s men, $800 for two years’ men, and $1,000 for 
three years’ men. The same provisions were extended 
to persons furnishing substitutes, but they were in no 


case to be paid a greater sum*than was actually paid | 


for such substitute. Pursuant to this resolution bonds 
were issued as follows: Jan. 9, 1865, bonds Nos. 67 
to 78, both inclusive, amounting to $3,150, payable 
$900 in 1866, $1,350 in 1867, and $900 in 1868; 
Jan. 18, 1865, bonds Nos. 79 to 96, both inclusive, 
amounting to $7,638.50, payable $1,600 in 1866, 
$2,138.50 in 1867, $2,700 in 1868, and $1,200 in 
1869 ; Jan. 26, 1865, bonds Nos. 97 to 109, both in- 
clusive, amounting to $6,350, payable $1,050 in 1866, 
$4,800 in 1867, and $500 in 1868; and Feb. 14, 
1865, bonds Nos. 110 to 114, both inclusive, amount- 
ing to $1467.50, payable, $1,300 in 1867, and $167.50 
in 1866, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Town or GREENE, 


REENE liesin the south-west corner of the County, 
and is bounded on the north by Smithville, on 

the east by Oxford and Coventry, and on the south 
and west by Broome county. It was erected March 
15th, 1798, from Union, Broome county, and Jericho, 
(now Bainbridge,) both then in Tioga county, and was 
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| istic fossils of the groups. 


named in honor of Gen, Nathaniel Greene of Revo- 
lutionary fame. It comprises the south-easterly por- 
tion of the Chenango Triangle and the westerly por- 
tion of the sownship of Greene, the dividing line 
between these tracts being the Chenango river, which 
crosses the town diagonally from north-east to south- 
west,—a part of Jericho was annexed in 1799. Cov- 
entry was taken off Feb. 7th, 1806, and Smithville 
April 1, 1808, a part of Barker, Broome county, was 
taken off April 28th, 1840, and a part of Coventry in 


1843. 


The surface of the town is a rolling and hilly up- 
land, broken by deep, fertile and beautiful valleys, 
that on the Chenango being about a mile in width, 
The hills, which rise to a height of 500 to 700 feet 
above the river, and whose low curving outlines form 
surfaces of great beauty, are susceptible of cultivation 
to their summits. It is well watered by the Chenango 
and its tributaries, the principal of which are Gene- 
gantslet creek, which flows south through the western 
part, and Page Brook,* which flows in a south-westerly 
direction across the south-east corner. 

It is underlaid by the rocks of the Chemung and 
Catskill groups, the former covering the greater part 
of the town, and the latter capping the highest eleva- 
tions. Quarries have been opened in both and a 
good quality of flagging and building stone obtained. 
From a quarry on the farm of Edward G. Cowles, in 
the south-west part of Greene village, stone was ob- 
tained for the aqueduct upon which the canal crosses 
the river just below the village of Greene. This quarry 
has not been worked for several years. A quarry is 
opened in the north-west part of the town, in and on 
both sides of Brag Pond Brook, on the farms of 
Ceber Whitmarsh and Stephen W. Davis ; another is 
opened on Birdsall Brook, just north of Greene vil- 
lage, from which good building stone is obtained ; and 
a fourth on the Haynes farm, about two and one-half 
miles below Brisbin, which was opened for the cul- 
verts on the canal and Christie’s Creek,} and has not 
been used since the canal was completed. The quarry 
on Birdsall Brook exposes, but a few feet above the 
road, the rock of the Catskill group in thick blocks, 
subdivided into the courses obliquely arranged. The 
rock is hard and unchangeable. 

These quarries exhibit in a measure the character- 
That on the Cowles farm 
also contains the large species of encrinite, so com- 
mon and which appears to be confined to the Che- 
mung group.t “It is almost invariably replaced 
wholly, or in great part, with lamellar carbonate of 
iron. The upper part of the quarry is a compact 

* Named com Tsaae Page, who settled pen Me in the town of Fenton; 
Broome county, in 1807. 


+ Named from John F. Christie, an early settler in this town. 
$+ Natural History of New York, Geology —Lardner Vanuxem. 
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rock with concretions; the lower part consists of thin 
and irregular masses, with slaty shale. The floor of 
the quarry showed tentaculites.”* 

Alluvial deposits cover the valleys and appear in 
places over the hill sides, notably to the north of the 
village of Greene. They consist chiefly of primary 
rock} and gray and red sandstone. Upon the hills 
generally the soil is a gravelly and shaly loam. 

It is a dairy town, for which purpose it is admirably 
adapted; what little grain is raised is used chiefly for 
fodder. The milk is largely carried to factories, of 
which there are not less than five in the town, though 
private dairying is carried on very extensively. Frank 
Blanding operates a creamery and a cheese factory, 
the former known as “ Day Spring” creamery, located 
about three and one-half miles above Greene, and the 
latter known as the Johnson factory, about three and 
one-half miles east of Greene. One and one-half 
miles above Greene is Nathan Smith's cheese factory ; 
midway between Greene and Chenango Forks, on the 
farm of John C. Marcy, is the Marcy cheese factory ; 
this latter being also operated by Frank Blanding. 

In 1878, a new cheese factory, known as the 
“Sacket’s Harbor” factory, was built by a stock com- 
pany. 

The Chenango Canal and the Utica division of the 
D,, L, & W. R, R. extend through the town along the 
valley of the Chenango River. The latter connects 
withthe main line of that road at Chenango Forks, 
in the south-west corner of the town, and opens up a 
quick and easy communication with all the principal 
markets for its extensive dairy products. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 3,560; of 
whom 3,427 were native, 133 foreign, 3,537 white, 
and 25 colored, 1,742 males, and 1,818 females. Its 
area was 43,053 acres, of which 31,767 acres were 
improved, 9,732 acres woodland and 1,554 acres 
otherwise unimproved. 

ScHooLs.—There are twenty-one common and one 
Union School districts in the town, each of which has 
a school-house within the town, and three common 
school districts which have not. The number of 
children of school age residing in the districts Sept. 30, 
1877, was 1,014. During the year ending Sept. 30, 
1878, there were 18 male and 36 female teachers em- 
ployed, 28 of whom were licensed. The number of 
childrew residing in the districts who attended school 
was 894, of whom 4 were under five or over twenty- 
one years of age; the attendance during the year was 
461,396; the number of volumes in District Libraries 


* Ibid. 

t lbid. 

In the light of more recent scientific investigations there is good reason to 
doubt whether we have any strictly primary rocks, as evidences of sedimen- 
tary deposit, though greatly modified by heat and other agencies, have been 
found in them all ; and organic remains have been found, within afew years, 
much below the formations formally regarded as the lowest limit. 











was 2,218, valued at $1,872; the number of school- 
houses was 22, of which 21 were frame and one brick, 
which, with the sites, embracing five acres and 140 
rods, valued at $2,195, were valued at $17,835; the 
assessed value of taxable property in the districts was 
$2,313,790. The number of children between eight 
and fourteen years of age residing in the districts Sept. 
30, 1877, was 376, of whom 365 attended district 
school during fourteen weeks of that year. 

Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 


Amount on hand, Oct. 1, 1876,..$ 33 40 
“apportioned to districts.. 3,464 31 
Proceeds of Gospel and School 


Gattis), chads Meters wie «At OF 
Rasedibys Par yas os «se ona 5 . 2,767 63 
From teachers’ board........ --. 646 00 
“ other sources....... Jalen a tebe Ys 
—_— $8,169 00 
Paid for teachers’ wages. ....... $6,494 77 
@ © librariés.. 32.2542 sae 60 60 
** school apparatus....... 10 31 
“houses, sites, fences, 
out-houses, repairs, 
furniture, &c........ 920 04 
“other incidental expenses, 604 83 
Amount remaining on hand, Oct. 
$' TO7M 5G0 5 ngs awe ese 78 60 
—_——_—$8,169 15 


The Indians, the former occupants of this country, 
continued through its heavily wooded hills and vales 
in quest of game and fish long after their title to the 
lands was surrendered. They mingled freely with the 
whites, the first settlers, and were generally very friendly 
toward them. They were principally Oneidas, and 
their chief, Abram Antoine,* notwithstanding his sub- 
sequent perfidy, is known to have frequently inter- 
posed in behalf of the whites in unfriendly altercations 
between them and the Indians, They had a village 
and treaty houset on the west bank of the Tiough- 
nioga,fa little north of the bridge crossing thatwiver at 
Chenango Forks, and were quite numerous there as 





*Clark’s History of Chenango County, page 15. In Wilkinson’s Annals 
of Binghamton, the name appears as Abraham Antonio. Antoine had himself 
been previously made the victim of aperfidious act perpetrated by a white man 
named Patterson,who, either through his own base designs, or at the instigation 
of others,inveigled him and his father, Squire Antoine, into signing a deed for 
the reservation of one-half mile square, known as the “Castle Farm,’ near the 
mouth of Castle Creek, in the town of Chenango, Broome county, under the 
supposition that they were merely executing a bond for the faithful fulfillment of 
a contract made by Abram for the delivery of a certain number of bear skins ata 
specified time, in payment for a silver-mounted rifle with which the latter's 
cupidity had been purposely excited. For this act of perfidy, howeyer, Pat- 
terson is believed to have forfeited the lives of himself and family at the hands 
of young Antoine, who either followed him for the purpose to Ohio, whither 
he moved, or accidentally met him there and summarily revenged the treach- 
ery. 

+ The Treaty House was a large double log house, erected for the accom- 
modation of the Indians and commissioners who effected there the treaty for 
the Boston Ten Townships. There is reason to doubt that they had here a vil- 
lage of any considerable size or permanency, as their reservation was but a few 
miles distant. 

+‘ This name is formed from Te-ah-hah-houge, the meeting of roads and 
waters at the same place.” —Sfafforad’s Gasetteer of New York, 1813, page 
176. 
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late as 1812. The numerous remains, buried in a sit- 
ting posture, and surrounded and covered with stones, 
which have been exhumed in excavating cellars in Che- 
nango Forks, indicate that they had a burying ground 
on the site of that village, east of the Tioughnioga. 


Numerous Indian relics, such as brass kettles, toma- ' 


hawks, arrow heads and wampum, have also been dis- 
closed by similar excavatiors from the same locality. 

This town furnishes one of those ancient relics 
fraught with so much interest to the antiquarian ; but 
whether referable to our immediate predecessors, the 
Indians, or to a race anterior to them, is yet a matter 
of conjecture, It is one of those links which connect 
the present with the obscure, uncertain past, whose 
history is imperfectly traced by rude, fragmentary, but 
enduring monuments, of which we have only vague 
traditions, which are corrupted and distorted by the 
mystical channels through which they necessarily pass. 
It consisted of a circular mound forty feet in diameter, 
situated on a beautiful plateau of some fifty acres, 
about two miles below Greene village, near and below 
the mouth of Genegantslet Creek, and about ninety 
rods from the river bank. Before being plowed over 
it was six or seven feet above the surface of the sur- 
rounding ground, and was surmounted by several lofty 
pines, one of which, though dead when the whites 
came in, showed, when cut, 180 concentric circles. 
An examination of this mound, made in 1829, after 
the timber had been removed, revealed a large quan- 
tity of human bones, so intermingled with each other 
as to indicate a hasty irregular interment, as of those 
who had fallen in battle, and so much decayed as to 
crumble or fall apart on being exposed and handled. 
With these remains were exhumed fragments of rude 
pottery, curiously wrought into various shapes; stone 
chisels of different shapes; axes; pestles for pound- 
ing corn; a silver ring, about two inches in diameter, 
extremely thin, but wide, enclosing, apparently, the 
remains of a reed pipe, supposed to have been some 
sort of a musical instrument; a large piece of mica, 
cut into the form of a heart, the border much de- 
cayed and the laminz separated; and numerous ar- 
row heads, which have also been turned up by the 
plow in various parts of the town. Of the latter, 200 
were found quite in one pile, all of either yellow or 
black flint, a substance not found in this part of the 
State; and in another part of the mound, about 60 
of the same form were found lying together.* The 
remains were two or three feet below the surface of 
the surrounding land. The mound has been leveled 
by the plow and other agencies, and no trace of it 
now remains. Its site is occupied by the barn and 
other buildings of Mr. Samuel C. Wagner. 





* Annals of Binghamton, and contributions to the local press, by Dr. 
Wiliam D. Purple, of Greene, to whom we cheerfully and gratefully acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness for much valuable information relative to this town. 














The settlement of the town was commenced in 
1792, on lot 11, on the site of the present village of 
Greene, by Stephen Ketchum, who came from Balls- 
ton, Saratoga county, with an ox team to Oxford, and 
thence on a raft to his place of destination, Mr. 
Ketchum was a man of great energy and character, 
and admirably fitted for pioneer life. His rude cabin, 
though not a public house in the common acceptation 
of that term, was the seat of a generous hospitality 
which was dispensed freely to all the adventurers in 
this section of the country. He was for many years 
the most noted man in the town; he was its first 
magistrate, and was the recipient of other important 
public trusts. He died April 15, 1810, aged 58 years. 
His children and their descendants were among the 
most respected residents of the town. His sons were 
Stephen and Daniel, the former of whom died May 
17, 1863, aged 85, and the latter, August 19, 1842, 
aged 42. Stephen married Esther Sheldon, who was 
born in Torrington, Conn., March 1, 1783, and died 
Sept. 10, 1847, aged 64. Hester, wife of Daniel, 
died April 17, 1866, aged 74. He had two daughters, 
both of whom are dead. One married Stephen 
Bradley, some of whose children are now living on 
the Genegantslet in this town; the other married 
William Hoyt, none of whose children are living in 
the town. 

In the fall of this same year, 1792, the first detach- 
ment of a colony of French refugees, who are sup- 
posed to have arrived at Philadelphia the preceding 
year, came on and formed a settlement. They con- 
sisted of M. de Bo Lyne, M. Shamont, M. Le Fevre, 
M. Bravo, M. Du Vernet and M. Obre, who, with 
their associates, fled from their own country to 
escape the terrors of the revolution. One of their 
number, Charles Felix de BoLyne,* had preceded the 
main body and purchased of Malachi Treat and Wm. 
M. Morris, to whom it was patented in 1787 or’8, a 
tract of 15,835 acres on the east side of the Chenango, 
which was subdivided in 1792, by Captain John Har- 
ris, a surveyor, into about 150 lots of various sizes, 
exclusive of the French village plot. It was resur- 
veyed in 1807, by William McAlpin. 

This advance party, a portion of whom had their 
families, which comprised some young ladies, came 
by the way of the Hudson and Mohawk rivers to 
Fort Plain, and thence across the country to,Butter- 
nuts, in Otsego county, where they induced Simon 
Barnett, a Frenchman, who had previously resided in 
Philadelphia, and had acquired some knowledge of 
the English language, to accompany them in their 
settlement in Greene. They were, mostly, gentlemen 
and ladies of education, refinement and polished 





* This name is variously spelled Buloign and Bulogne. We have preferred 
to adopt the orthography of Charles Felix Bo Lyne Barnett, of Greene, who 
was named after this worthy gentleman. 
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manners, and their leader, M. de Bo Lyne, is said to 

_have been a titled nobleman in France. Until they 
could provide shelter for themselves and families they 
enjoyed the hospitality of Stephen Ketchum, whom 
they employed to cut a road through the wilderness 
from their settlement to the ‘“ Chenango road,” at or 
near the point where the east line of the present town 
of Greene intersects it. This road, the vestiges of 
which are still visible, seems to have never been used 
after the colony was broken up. A village plot was 
laid out, each lot containing ten acres, and the whole 
embracing about 300 acres. 

“The plans of operation in carrying on their agri- 
cultural pursuits were the same adopted in many 
parts of their native country, where the agriculturist 
with his family resides in the village and owns and 
works a farm, more or less remote from his residence. 
With this view each was to select his farm on other 
portions of the tract, thus combining social inter- 
course and good society with rural pursuits.” 

Rude dwellings were constructed from the materials 
at hand, and each settler proceeded to put a small 
patch of land under complete cultivation ; while their 
supplies of provisions were drawn from great distances 
at much labor and expense. “Under these circum- 
stances,” says Dr. Purple, before quoted, “it is not 
strange that persons reared in affluence and accus- 
tomed to the pleasures of refined scciety should yield 
to the pressure of the misfortunes that soon overtook 
them.” 

In 1794 the little colony was visited by the cele- 
brated French diplomatist, Talleyrand, who was then 
sojourning in this country. He came from Philadel- 
phia on horseback, accompanied by a traveling com- 
panion and a servant, and after remaining here a few 
days, pursued his journey to Albany. Having while 
here made the acquaintance of M. Dutremont and 
family, who had previously joined the settlement, and 
become much interested in his eldest son, on leaving 
he prevailed upon the latter, with the consent of his 
parents to accompany him to France, where he sub- 
sequently became his private secretary. 

In the spring of 1795, M. de Bo Lyne, while on his 
way to Philadelphia, was drowned while crossing the 
Loyal Sock, a tributary of the west branch of the 
Susquehanna, then much swelled with the spring 
floods. This untimely death of their leader, and the 
failure to pay the balance of the purchase money due 
on their land (on which a considerable sum had been 
paid and a mortgage given for the balance,) and the 
consequent inability to secure valid titles thereto, led 
to the ultimate dispersion of the colonists, the ma- 
jority of whom left in 1796, They descended the 
Chenango, in such boats as they could procure for the 
purpose, to its intersection with the Susquehanna, and 
thence down that river to a point on its western bank 





in Bradford county, Pa., where they again commenced 
a settlement which they named Asy/um, but which 
afterward acquired the name of French Town. — 
Their lands in Greene reverted to the original 
patentees. Simon Barnett, the only one of the 
French refugee colonists who remained here, was born 
of French parents on the Isle of Martinique; in the 
West Indies. At the early age of 14 years, during 
the Revolutionary war, he started for this country in 
a French privateer, which was captured by a British 
man-of-war and brought to Philadelphia, where young 
Barnett made his escape. He afterwards learned the 
trade of a ship carpenter, and worked at it till he had 
acquired some property, including a house and lot in 
Philadelphia, which he exchanged for land in Butter- 
nuts, to which town he removed a few years after the 
close of the war. He married in Philadelphia Mar- 
garet Sidell, who emigrated with her parents from 
Germany. From Butternuts, in 1792, he accompanied 
the French refugees to their settlement in this town, 
locating on a half acre of the Joseph Juliand farm in 
Greene village, and after their dispersion, removed to 
a 200 acre tract four miles below the village, on the 
east side of the river, too acres on each of Nos, 8 
and 9 of the Treat and Morris tract, the lower half 
being now occupied by William Baker, and the upper 
one having recently been sold to Stephen Galaway. 
Here he resided till within a short time of his death, 
at an advanced age, in March, 1838, when he remoy- 
ed to the residence of his son, Charles Felix Bo Lyne 
Barnett, who was born in Butternuts, Noy. 23, 1792, 
and is the only survivor of a numerous family. 
Captain Joseph Juliand joined the French colony 
just before its entire dispersion, as early as 1796, in 
which year he was chosen an officer in the old town 
of Bainbridge. He was born in Lyons, France, Jan. 
17th, 1749, and in early life received a good Aca- 
demic education. His subsequent studies were directed 
with a view to his becoming a medical practitioner 
and he acquired a good general knowledge of that 
science, which in after life, as commander of a ship's 
crew and a pioneer in a new country, proved very ser- 
viceable. His tastes, however, led him to abandon the 
study of medicine and adopt at an early age a mari- 
time life, in which he rose through all the subordinate 
grades to the rank of commander of a vessel in the 
mercantile marine of France. In this capacity he 
made several voyages across the Atlantic, principally 
between the ports of Nantes and Bordeaux in.France 
and Boston and Philadelphia in this country. His 
periodical visits to this country afforded him oppor- 
tunity to travel in the interior, mingle freely with the 
people, and learn ‘their language, manners aud cus- 
toms. On one of these occasions, while spending 
some time in the vicinity of New Haven, Connecticut, 
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he made the acquaintance of Hannah Lindsley, the 
daughter of a respectable farmer, whom he married 
in 1788, and soon afterremoved to a farm near Green- 
field, Massachusetts. 

In 1798, having heard of the establishment of the 
French colony here, on being solicited to do so, he 
made preparations to join it. After disposing of his 
property he set out on his journey with his family con- 
sisting of his wife and two children. He penetrated 
this then almost unbroken wilderness “in the expec- 
tation of finding a new home and congenial society.” 
Leaving his family in the present town of Coventry he 
proceeded to prepare for their reception here. On 
arriving at the settlement he was surprised to find that 
many had gone and that others were preparing to fol- 
low; but nothing daunted he purchased the land, in- 
cluding the town plot, abandoned by his disheartened 
countrymen, and made it his home during the rest of 
his life. He lived to witness the success of his enter- 
prise and enjoy in some measure the fruits of that 
prosperity to which he contributed so much. He 
came here as the agent of John Jukel, who acquired 
through his wife, who was a Livingston, a large por- 
tion of the French tract. He died Oct. r3th, 1821; 
and his wife, who was born in New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, Jan. 27th, 1763, April rrth, 1851. He had five 
sons and one daughter, all of whom lived to be heads 
of families and resided in the vicinity. Four sons are 
still living, viz: Lewis, George and Frederick in Greene, 
the former, the eldest, on the homestead, and Richard 
W., in Bainbridge. Joseph, who was born Feb. 23, 
1797, died Feb. 13, 1870. His wife, A. M., who was 
born May 6, 1804, died May 1, 1860. Irene, wife of 
Richard W., died Feb. 8th, 1818, aged 25. His 
grandchildren living are Joseph in Bainbridge, and 
Stephen, wife of James M. Banks, in Chicago, child- 
ren of Richard W.; William L., Joseph B., and Emma 
C., children of Lewis, on the old homestead in Greene; 
Charles and Henry, children of George, in Greene ; 
Joseph E., a banker, Cornelia, wife of William Rus- 
sell, senior partners in the firm of Russell & Juliand, 
bankers, children of Joseph Juliand, deceased, both in 
Greene ; and John, Sarah and Minnie, wife of E. J. 
Arnold, a lawyer, children of Frederick, all in Greene. 

Frederick Juliand, the youngest son of. Captain 
Joseph Juliand, was born in Greene, October 9, 1806, 
and received an academic education in Oxford and 
Utica. He was one of the incorporators for locating 
the Soldiers’ Home, and a trustee of the Inebriate 
Asylum in Binghamton from its inception in 1853 to 
1868. He was a Member of Assembly in 1856, serv- 
ing on the Committee on Banks, and was State Sen- 
ator from the 23d District, comprising Chenango, 
Madison and Cortland counties, in 1864 and °65, 
when he was Chairman of the Committee on Public 





Printing and a member of the Committees on Banks, 
Roads and Bridges, and Poor Laws. In the Senate he | 
was instrumental in securing the extension of the Che- 
nango Canal from Binghamton to Athens. In 1867 he 
was again elected to the Assembly. In the summer of 
1864 the town of Greene had occasion to forward 
funds to an agent at Newberne, N. C., who was there 
endeavoring to enlist men to fill their quota. Mr. 
Juliand, much against his will, was induced to under- 
take the task. He started by the way of Washington 
and Norfolk, taking the steamer /azen at the latter 
place for Roanoke Island, by the way of the Dismal 
Swamp Canal. When about 150 miles from Norfolk 
they were attacked by guerrillas and nine of the party 
of thirty, killed and wounded. Mr. Juliand and the 
remainder of the survivors were taken prisoners and 
robbed of all their baggage. ‘The steamer was burned 
and they were compelled to march all night, a distance 
of 30 miles, to Elizabeth City, where, after being 
robbed of $6,000, a portion of the funds he was trans- 
porting, he and Major Jenney, of Syracuse, were 
paroled, through the interference of a friend, the 
remainder of the party being marched off to a vile 
southern prison, where it has since been ascertained 
more than half of them died horrible deaths. He and 
his companions made their escape from Rebel domin- 
ion in a sail-boat, after being without food or shelter 
for about two entire days. 

In 1793, Nathaniel Kellogg, Cornelius Hill and 
Daniel Tremain settled at Brisbin; Kellogg was a 
clergyman and organized there, in 1795, the first Bap- 
tist church in Chenango county. He settled on the 
farm now owned by Lietch and removed to 
Steuben county about 1820. He had only one child, 
a daughter, who married Selah Barnes. Hill settled 
on the Tillotson place and built near there, three miles 
above Greene village, the first grist-mill on the river 
within the town. He subsequently removed to Smith- 
ville and died there. Tremain, father of Daniel, 
Erastus and Silas Tremain, settled on lot 9 of the 
Livingston tract, on the east side of the river, about 
one-fourth mile below Brisbin, on the place now occu- 
pied by his grandson, Richard Tremain, where he and 
his sons died, Daniel, Sr., Dec. 21, 1853, aged 94, 
Mary, his first wife, April 9, 1819, aged 57, and Sabra, 
his second wife, June 4, 1842, aged 64. Daniel, his 
son, died Feb. 24, 1841, aged 51, and Cynthia S., his 
wife, July 14, 1849, aged 47. Silas died Jan. 26, 1818, 
aged 30. Mary, wife of Samuel Walker, of Greene, 
Richard Tremain, of Brisbin, and Erastus Tremain, 
of Smithville Flats, are grandchildren of his. Erastus, 
son of Daniel, succeeded his father on the home- 
stead. 

Conrad Sharp, a Dutchman, came in from the east- 
ern part of the State in 1793, and settled on the west 
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side of the river, about three miles below Brisbin, on 
the farm now owned and occupied by the widow of Seth 
Hollenbeck, where, in 1794, he opened the first tavern 
in town. It was a log structure and in 1806 he had 
the honor of entertaining in it Governor Morgan 
Lewis, who was then interested in the establishment 
of brigade military trainings. 

Sharp was succeeded there about 1807 by David S. 
Crandall, who soon after built a frame house, and 
about 1838, the stone one now occupied by the widow 
Hollenbeck, He kept hotel’there till his death, Oct, 
31, 1857, and was succeeded by his son till within 
about 26 years. Crandall was born Nov. 9, 1772; 
his wife, Anna, was born April 30, 1782, and died 


Oct. 23, 1856. Dr. Ralph B. Crandall, of Greene, is 
a son of his. Harrison, another son, is living in 
Pennsylvania. Sharp's children left the town at an 


early day. Sharp built in 1795 the first saw-mill in 
the town. It stood near the grist-mill erected the 
previous year by Abraham Storms and Henry Vorse. 
Amos Gray and Samuel Wheeler settled in 1794, 
the former one-half mile below Brisbin, and the latter 
on the site of the village, on the east side of the river, 
on the farm now occupied by Eli Bartoo, where he 
died. Gray, who was blind, was a brother of Elder 
Jeduthan Gray, who organized at Genegantslet, in 
1807, the Second Baptist Church Society of Greene, 
of which he was for twenty-five years the pastor. The 
Grays were from Berkshire county, Mass. Amos died 
where he settled. His children were: Jeduthan, 2d., 
who, after attaining his majority, about 1807, removed 
to Greene village, where he kept the hotel on the site 
of the Chenango House, and removed West about 
1810 or 1812; Enoch, who kept at Brisbin, in 1796, 
the second school in town, teaching some ten winters 
in succession,* and lived and died in Greene village ; 
and Amos, who lived on the homestead till well ad- 
vanced in years, when he removed to Greene village, 
where he died May 9, 1868, aged 77. Warren and 
Bethuel were sons of Elder Jeduthan Gray, who settled 
on a farm between Greene and Genegantslet in 1807, 
and removed about 1825 to northern Pennsylvania, 
where he died, in 1830, at an advanced age. Warren 
possessed a highly intellectual and judicial mind. He 
enjoyed a large share of personal popularity, and held 
various town offices, among them that of Magistrate 
for fifty consecutive years. He died in December, 
1868, aged 83. Bethuel died February 4, 1866, aged 
79, and Cornelia, his wife, July 7, 1869, aged 75. 
Samuel Wheeler was an Englishman. His father 
served in the British army during the Revolutionary 
war under Burgoyne, and on the surrender of that 
General, remained in the country. Samuel's children 








#* The first schoo! was taught near Chenango Forks in 1794, by an English- 
man named Thomas Cartwright. 





were: William; Samiel, who died March 26, 1847, 
aged 57, and Nancy, his wife, December 27, 1860, 
aged 71; Harry; Ephraim, who died July 17, 1873, 
aged 68; Sally, who married Samuel Williams, (who 
died April 16, 1849, aged 63,) and is now living in 
Chicago; Margaret, who married Esbon Corbin; and : 
Jeannette, who married Silas Betts. 

Abraham Storms, from Coxsackie, and Henry 
Vorse, from Cherry Valley, came in as early as 1794, 
in which year they built, on the Tillotson farm, at the 
mouth of Crandall Creek, which empties into the 
Chenango about two and one-half miles above Greene 
village, the first grist-mill in the town. Storms brought 
in with him from the Hudson River country the stones 
for the mill, with a yoke of oxen, ‘The mill did not 
stand many years, as every vestige of it was gone in 
1807. The creek upon which it stood is now mostly 
dried up. Previously, the most accessible mill was at 
Tioga Point. 

Storms settled first in the locality. of the mill. He 
afterwards removed to the farm now occupied by John 
M. Chappell, on the east side of the river, about two 
miles above Chenango Forks, where both he and his 
wife died a good many years ago. None of his chil- 
dren are living. Vorse’s children living are: Polly, 
widow of Jonas Underwood, in Illinois; Betsey, widow 
of Zenas Chase, in Michigan; and William, probably 
in Minnesota. All of his children removed from the 
town at an early day, except Urania, who married 
Samuel Race, and lived in the town till her death, 
November 6, £866. 

About this year (1794) settlements were made on 
the west side of the river, a few miles below Brisbin, 
by Derrick Race and John Hollenbeck. Race, who 
was born June 24, 1770, came frome Egremont, Mass., 
having previously been here as a surveyor. He 
settled two miles above Greene, on the farm now 
owned and occupied by his son Derrick, and known 
as the Race Farm. He died there June 17, 1857, 
and Hannah, his wife, who was born July 2, 1770, 
January 7, 1861. His children, in addition to Der- 
rick, were William B., now living in Oxford, aged 84; 
Abigail, widow of William Race, in Greene ; Christina, 
wife of Erastus Brown ; Charles T. and Stephen A., in 
Chicago ; Nicholas, who died April 24, 1873, aged 79, 
and Annie, his wife, August 23, 1874, aged 78; 
Lucretia, who married Erastus Tremain, who died 
seven or eight years ago; George T., who died June 
2, 1850, aged 49 ; and Smith, who died July 31, 1877, 
aged 71. Many of Race’s grandchildren are living 
in Greene and Oxford. 

Settlements were made from 1792 to 1795 on the 
Chenango road, in the south part of the town, by 
Nathan Bennett, Joshua Root, Eleazur Skinner, 
Thomas and Joab Elliott, Roswell Fitch, Aden El- 
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liott, Philo Clemmons. and Captain Mandeville, who 
located in the order named from west to east. Ben- 
nett settled on the farm now occupied by his grandson, 
Oliver Bennett, on Page Brook, and died there. Aden 
Elliott opened the second tavern in town in 1795. 

David Parsons came from Armenia, Dutchess 
county, in 1794-96, with his family, and settled on the 
west bank of the river, about a mile above Chenango 
Forks, where the widow of John Ockerman now lives. 
About 1810 he removed to the place now occupied 
by the family of his son Alva, in the upper part of the 
village of Chenango Forks, where he died about 1873. 
Chauncey Parsons, who was born in the last named 
locality, Oct. 13, 1810, and now resides in that village, 
is the only one of his children living. Alva died May 
22, 1871, aged 75. 

In 1796, Isaac Rosa settled on the east of the 
river, on the farm now owned by David Baird, about 
two miles above Greene. He subsequently kept a 
public house, at Genegantslet, where most of the public 
business of the vicinity was done. He was elected the 
second Supervisor of the town, in 1799, and was re- 
elected for five years. He was a man of marked 
character in the early settlement of the town. He 
was the first master of the Eastern Light Lodge. He 
removed to Waterloo, Seneca county, about 1818, and 
died there about 1838. Settlements were made in the 
south part of the town, west of the river, as early as 
1796 by Elisha and Noah Gilbert, Stephen Palmer, 
Joseph and Cornish Messenger, and Peter and Jacobus 
Terwilliger. The Terwilligers, who were Dutchmen, 
were kinsmen, and came from the Esopus country, 
though Jacobus is believed to have come immediately 
from the Mohawk country. Peter settled about a mile 
north of Chenango Forks, where Cyrenus, son of 
Hiram Terwilliger, now lives, and Jacobus, two miles 
north of that village, where Simon S. Terwilliger now 
lives. Both died where they settled. Peter was the 
father of Captain Herman Terwilliger, and Jacobus of 
James. 

Nathan Smith was born in Massachusetts in 1781, 
came in from Dutchess county with his mother in 


1799, and settled on lot number 77, upon which he | 


was the first settler. Underhill Miller, from the New 
England States, settled at Brisbin, and Benjamin 
Robbins, Daniel Brooks, Peter Perry, David Fitch 


and Eseck L.. Hartshorn, at Greene village, previous | 


to r800, Squire Loren Miller, of Brisbin, is a son of 
Underhill. Hartshorn settled on the east side of the 
river, on a portion of the lands formerly occupied by 
the French colonists. He remcved from the town 
with his family after a residence of eight or ten years. 
With the exception of Miller none of their descend- 
ants are living here. 

Henry Beals, who was born December 31, 1790, 





came in about 1800 with his mother and sister and 
settled in the village of Greene. He was a carpenter 
and joiner and built most of the frame houses in that 
village. He married Ruth, daughter of Samuel 
Martin, of Coventry, who was born August r4, 1801, 
and died January 1, 1833. He died November 24, 
1852, leaving two sons and two daughters, all of 
whom are living. William, the eldest son, is a prom- 
inent man in the town of Barker, of which he has 
been supervisor for the last twenty years. DeWitt, 
the other son, moved west about 1840 to ’45, and is 
now a prominent teacher there. His daughters are 
Susan, who married a Mr. Stoddard, of Coventry, 
where she is now living; and Clarissa, a maiden lady, 
who is living with her mother, Beal’s second wife, in 
Greene village. 

Edmond Harrington, Joel Winston and Jared Page, 
settled on Page Brook, in 1801. 

Lyman Noble, Daniel Boardman, Herman Carter, 
Joseph Anderson, Joseph Winchell, David Winchell, 
Zachariah and Ezra Whitmarsh and William Driskall, 
settled on the Genegantslet as early as 18or. 

Carter settled first on the western bounds of the 
town, on the place since known as the Boughton, 
farm ; and when the Catskill and Ithaca turnpike was 
completed he located upon it and kept a public 
house at Genegantslet Corners. He raised a large 
family, many of whom are still living. He died Jan. 
16, 1846, aged 82; and Mariam, his wife, Jan. 17, 
1838, aged 73. David Winchell died May 17, 1873, 
aged 79, and his wife, Philura, Oct, 4, 1853, aged 53. 
The Whitmarshes came in from the Hudson River 
country, from the locality of Coxsackie, and settled a 
mile above the Corners, on farms adjoining that of 
Eli Webb. Both died in the town, Ezra on the 
homestead, which is now occupied in part by his 
grandson, Ceber Whitmarsh. Aber Whitmarsh, who 
is living near Brisbin, is the only survivor of Ezra’s 
children. Zachariah had two sons and four daughters, 
two of the latter of whom are living, Rheuama, widow 
of Earlman Rogers, near Whitney’s Point, and Be- 
linda, wife of Peter Perkins, in Smithville. , 

As early as 1802, Elisha Smith, Thomas Wattles, 
Hial Wattles, Jacob Holt, Platt Brush, Sherman 
Boardman, John Boardman, Stephen Ketchum, Jr., 
Daniel Ketchum, Chandler Cummings, Joseph Run- 
dall, Elias Forbes, and Reuben Wilder had made set- 
tlements on or near the site of Greene village; and 
Solomon and Benjamin Harrington, Waters Hine, 
Asel Stockwell, Ehhu Spencer, Samuel A. Skeel, 
James Burroughs, George Byram, Benjamin Town- 
send and Daniel Low in the south-west part of the 
town. 

Elisha Smith was the first local agent of the Hornby 
estate, receiving his appointment in 1802, and all the 
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sales on the Chenango Triangle from that period to 
1812, when he resigned the agency and removed to 
Norwich, were made by him.* He procured the sur- 
vey of the village of Greene in 1806, and to him the 
residents of that village are indebted for its spacious 
streets. He erected in 1803 the first building in the 
village on the corner occupied by the Rathbone 
Block, which he occupied as a dwelling and store. 
He was for several years Judge of the Common Pleas 
of Chenango county. He was a man of much en- 
terprise, and his character was venerated by the early 
settlers. He died in Norwich about 1825. He was 
the father of Elisha B. Smith, Colonel of the 114th 
regiment, who was killed at the head of his regiment 
at Port Hudson in 1863. 

Thomas Wattles was a brother-in-law of Elisha 
Smith’s. He built, in 1803, the first frame house, for 
a tavern, or the site of the Chenango House, which 
stood till the latter was built, having been several times 
repaired and remodeled. It was first kept for some 
years by Wattles. Hial Wattles was Thomas’ brother. 
Both removed from the town previous to 1814. 
Thomas was afterwards engaged in establishing mail 
routes in various parts of the State. Joseph Holt was 
from the Eastern States and settled and died on the 
site of Frank V, Turk’s residence, in the village of 
Greene. His wife died before him. He had no 
children. He had charge of supply trains during the 
Revolutionary war and was popularly known as 
Colonel. Platt Brush settled just north of the farm 
now occupied by Lewis Juliand, within the corpora- 
tion of Greene. He removed at an early day to 
Oxford. John and Sherman Boardman, brothers, 
settled near the village of Greene, and about 1812 
removed to Genegantslet, where they died. Their 
children removed from the town at an early day. 
Chandler Cummings settled first in the neighborhood 
of the village. He was then a single man, but after- 
wards married and removed to the place now occupied 





* Judge Smith was succeeded in the agency by Robert Monell, whore- 
signed in 1819, when John D. Henry served temporarily in that capacity till 
the appointment of Charles Cameron in 1821. Mr. Cameron continved to 
act in that capacity till 1848, when all that remained of the tract, about 5,0co 
acres, was sold to Col. Joseph Juliand. He removed to this place from 
Canandaigua at the solicitation of his friend and countryman John Greig, 
who was appointed general agent of the tract in 1805, and acted as such till 
all the lands were disposed of. Mr. Greig acquired a princely fortune by his 
agencies for foreign landlords. Greene continued to be the place of residence 
of the local agent. Mr. Cameron continued his residence here till his death, 
Dec. 26, 1852, aged 79 years. He was a native of Scotland, where he re- 
ceived a respectable academic education, and immigrated to this country at the 
age of eighteen, with Col. Charles Williamson who came as agent of the 
Pultney estate. The party landed in Norfolk, Va., in December, 1791. For 
many years Mr. Cameron superintended the business operations of Col. 
Williamson, surveying lands and building mills and roads. He laid out the 
village of Bath in 1795, and was the first merchant there. He was the local 
agent at Lyons from 1798 to 1805, and built the first flouring mill there. He 
sent the first fruits of the Genesee Valley to an eastern market. He was one 
of the earliest merchants at Canandaigua, when the entire business of the 
Genesee country was done there. Few men were more extensively and favor- 
ably known as pioneers in Western New York. 








by his son, James C., about two miles north of Greene, 
One other son, Edwin, is living on the homestead farm. 
Joseph Rundall was a blacksmith in the village and 
removed from the town at an early day. His wife was 
a stout, robust, masculine woman, well fitted for 
pioneer life and was known to cut beech trees two 
feet in diameter to browse her cattle. Their son, 
Johnstone Rundall, was the first child born in the 
town, an honor which was subsequently suitably ac- 
knowledged by a gift to the mother of a deed for _ 
fifty acres of land from the Hornby estate. Elias 
Forbes took up the farm now owned by Henry Matte- 
son, about two miles north of the village. After two 
years he removed to the farm which now forms a part 
of the one owned by his son Aaron Forbes, and died 
there. Captain Samuel A. Skeel afterwards settled 
near Brisbin, on the west side of the river. He was 
a surveyor and afterwards became a Universalist min- 
ister. He was a man of fine native endowments, 
conspicuous mental vigor and strong reasoning powers. 
He removed to the western part of the State about 
1830 and pursued his calling in the ministry until his 
death in 1856. 

Captain Joseph Tillotson came in from the Hudson 
River country about the beginning of the century and 
settled on the west side of the river, about three miles 
above Greene, on the farm now occupied by George 
Chamberlain, who married his grand-daughter, Augusta 
Tillotson. He was a man of great industry and fru- 
gality and acquired a large tract of land, including 
1,000 acres in one body. He and his wife died on the 
homestead. His children were Sabrina, who married 
William B. Race and died April 11, 1833, aged 37 ; 
Jeremiah, who is still living in Oxford; and Silas, who 
died April 14, 1872, aged 62. 

Garry Rice came in from Connecticut soon after 
1800 and settled on Page Brook, in the east part of 
the town. He is still living on the east side of the 
river, about two miles below Greene, aged 85 years, 
Five children are living: Maria, wife of William 
Lament, in Coventry; Phebe, wife of John Flagg, in 
Binghamton; and Robert; Amanda M., widow of 
William Parker and proprietor of the Chenango 
House ; William ; and Lucy, wife of Nehemiah Sher- 
wood, a milliner, all in Greene. 

David Bradley settled in 1803, and William Bates 
as early as that year. Bradley came in from Kent, 
Litchfield county, Conn., and being in good circum- 
stances, took up considerable land, for which he paid 
down. He settled half a mile above Genegantslet, 
the farm being now in the possession of A, B. Robin- 
son. August 29, 1803, he deeded to his sons, Zach- 
ariah and Smith, the farm, a part of which is now oc- 
cupied by Philo Webb. He died upon the farm upon 
which he settled, May 30, 1837, aged 84, and Lydia, 
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his wife, on the farm next above it with her son David, 
July 30, 1845, aged 83. His children were: Zach- 
ariah and Smith, who settled on the farm now owned 
by Philo Webb, and the former of whom died March 
24, 1863, aged 83, and his wife, Lodema, May 23, 
1846, aged 68, and the latter October 15, 1816, aged 
353; David, who was born in Kent, Conn., October 
31, 1784, married Sally, daughter of Stephen Ketch- 
um, settled on a farm of 120 acres, given him by his 
father, and now owned by Daniel Bradley, a grandson 
of the elder David, and died there March 25, 1872; 
Timothy, a single man, who lived with his parents, 
and died May 13, 1818, aged 28; Orlow, who lived 
on the homestead, and was for many years a Magis- 
trate; Mercy Fanny, afterwards wife of Dr. Levi Farr, 
who was born in Kent, Conn., February 14, 1787, and 
died February 28, 1847; and another daughter, who 
married a man named Beckwith, then living in Tri- 
angle; all of whom are dead. Daniel D. Bradley, 
Rachel, wife of Nathaniel Moore, Mercy, widow of 
Robert Edwards, and Maria, wife of William Har- 
rington, all living in Greene, and Mary, wife of James 
Cromby, living in Brooklyn, are grandchildren of the 
elder David. 

William Bates also came from Connecticut. He 
settled on Crandall Creek, (named from David Cran- 
dall, an early settler,) about three miles aboye Greene, 
where he died about 1810. The farm is now owned 
by Derrick Race. He had three sons, Loren, who is 
a clock-maker in Connecticut, Harris, who is living in 
Greene, and William, who went west some thirty 
years ago. His daughters were:, Laura, afterwards 
wife of Hiram Bartoo, father of George Bartoo, a 
hardware merchant in Greene; and Anna, widow of 
George T. Race, (who died June 2, 1850, aged 49,) 
now living in Greene. 

Samuel Ladd, the most prominent tanner in this 
part of the State, and a brother-in-law of Elisha 

‘ Smith, came in about 1803, and settled in the north 
part of Greene village, on the place now occupied by 
Albert Mead. His tannery, which was a large one, 
stood directly opposite his residence. He carried on 
the tanning business some twelve or fourteen years, 
when he sold out to Robert Wilson and removed to 
Sherburne, where he died. None of his family are 
living there. Wilson came in company with a man 
named Barden, who settled directly north of the resi- 
dence of Lewis Juliand. Both were sea captains, and 
were driven from the ocean by the embargo of 1812. 
They were high-toned men and bitter politicians. 
Both removed from the town in the latter part of 
1815. 

John Upham, a poor, but energetic, thorough-going 
Dutchman, came in from the Hudson river country 
about 1804, and settled in the village and died there. 








He had considerable of a family, most of whom are 
dead. John, his eldest son, and Thomas, the next 
eldest, born August 21, 1802, were good thrifty farm- 
ers, and lived and died in the town, the former Sept. 
5, 1863, aged 65, and the latter April 10, 1873. Eliza- 
beth B., wife of John, who resided in the vicinity of 
Genegantslet, died June 26, 1863, aged 74. He had 
two or three daughters, who married and settled in 
the town. 

Samuel Peck came in from the New England States 
about 1805 and settled in the north part of the town, 
on the farm now occupied by Mr. Culver, where he 
died April 1, 1860, aged 79, and his wife, Betsey, 
July 6, 1864, aged 80. He was well educated anda 
worthy man and a prominent member of thé Congre- 
gational church in Greene. He raised a large and 
respectable family of whom three sons, Daniel, Philo 
and Asahel, and one daughter Clarissa, widow of Levi 
Morse and mother of E. C. and Edward Morse, mer- 
chants in Greene, are living in this town. 

Eli Webb came in from Egremont, Massachusetts, 
where he was born July 19, 1771, in 1806, and settled 
on the west side of Genegantslet creek, a mile above 
the corners of that name, on the farm now occupied 
by Stephen Davis, whose father Dow Davis was an 
early settler in the same locality and died there, he 
and his second wife, Cloe, the former June 6, 1871, 
aged go, and the latter July 2, 1852, aged 57, Mr. 
Webb died on the place May 3, 1846, and Polly, his 
wife, July 27, 1854, aged 72. He had three children, 
all of whom are living, Sarah, wife of Heman Carter, 
in the village of Greene; Ann, (widow of Moses B. 
Adams, who died March 9, 1873, aged 67,) in Smith- 
ville Flats, with her daughter, Mrs. Benjamin Brown; 
and Philo, (his wife, Mary E., died Oct. 4, 1875, aged 
64,) near Genegantslet. Nathan Webb, brother of Eh, 
came in from Massachusetts, about the same time 
and settled on Brag Pond Brook where Harris Monk 
now lives. He resided there a good many years and 
moved to Triangle and died near there. None of his 
descendants are living in the town. One son, Mason, 
died here; the rest of the children removed from the 
town. Other early settlers were Col. John Forbes, 
who settled on the Genegantslet as early as 1807, and 
removed, about 1845, to Batavia, where he now re- 
sides, ‘in the yellow leaf of old age,” “enjoying the 
conscious reflection of a well spent life,” Henry Bird- 
sall; the Terwilliger Bros., Solomon, Barney, Herman 
and Simon; and Levi Farr, Elisha Ladd and Jedu- 
than Gray, who also settled on the Genegantslet as 
early as 1807. Henry Birdsall was from Westchester 
county, and settled among the first on the east bank 
of the Chenango, a little below the Storms farm, on 
the place now occupied by the family of his grandson, 
John Birdsall, who died there in the spring of 1879. 








Mavccoum Poucvass ftuRLBURT. 


Mr. Malcolm Douglass Hurlburt was born in 
Broome Co., New York, in 1829. 

He was the son of Mr. Isaac A. Hurlburt of 
that county. His early boyhood life was dissimi- 
lar from that of many at his age, as he early 
manifested a taste for books and an anxious de- 
sire for knowledge. But owing to the limited 
means of his father, he was compelled to put 
forth every effort possible to avail himself of even 
the meagre chances offered in the common dis- 
trict school. But his determined purpose enabled 
him to persevere and in the face of many difficul- 
ties secure something of an education. Fitting 
himself for the vocation of a school teacher he suc- 
cessfully engaged in that work for several years, 
aiding to mold the lives of many who are now liv- 
ing and respected. Turning his attention to farm- 
ing he purchased a farm of some 200 acres which 
he thoroughly improved. Not resting with this he 
purchased a second farm in Chenango county. 

From early life he gave considerable attention 


to the care and training of horses. Such was his 





admiration and fondness for the horse that he 
devoted much time to the education and training 
The well 


known horse Mazeppa was owned and trained 


of them in speed and various tricks. 


by his partner, Mr. Rockwell. 

On November 4th, 1875, he left VanCouver’s 
Island for California, on board the steamer 
Pacific with a span of well trained horses, but he 
with the other passengers, little realized the fate 
before them, for in a few hours the steamer col- 
lided with the ship Orpheus. The steamer sank 
instantly and all on board were lost except two. 
Thus ended the life of the husband and father. 

October 3d, 1852, he was married to Miss Lucy 
Ann Holcomb, the daughter of Ashbel Holcomb 
of Broome county. She was born in 1829. 

The fruits of this marriage, (six children, ) are 
Mary E., born in 1854; Lucy E., born in 1856 ; 
Douglass M., who died at the age of six anda 
half; Lottie Jane, born in 1860; Watson, born 
in 1862; Guy, born in 1866; and Genevieve, 
born in 1871. 
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Henry and his son Henry also died there, the latter 
about a year ago. Deborah, widow of Amos Parsons, 
now living on the homestead is believed to be the only 
one of the children of the elder Henry living. The 
Terwilligers were Dutchmen and came in from Am- 
sterdam. Solomon, Barney.and Simon settled in the 
‘sap bush,” in the south part of the town, Solomon, 
on the farm now owned and occupied by his grandson 
Solomon Terwilliger, where he and his son Deacon 
Simon died, the former August 21, 1826, aged 78, and 
his wife, Gitty, Feb. 29, 1817, aged 60, and the latter 
October 19, 1876, aged 80, and his wife, Matilda, 
April 27, 1878, aged 75 ; Barney, on the farm now 
owned and occupied by Theodore Terwilliger, a grand- 
son of Solomon’s where he died; and Simon, on the 
farm now owned and occupied by his grandson, Simon 
S. Terwilliger, where he also died. They came in 
single young men, but subsequently married, and leave 
numerous descendants now living in the town. Har- 
mon B. Terwilliger, son of Barney, now residing in 
Triangle, is believed to be the only one of their child- 
ren living. Philo B. Palmer, another early settler, was 
a native of Pennsylvania and became a resident of this 
town in 1810. He was a mechanic and enlarged and 
beautified the public house in the village, of which he 
was for several years the owner. He was a man of 
literary attainments, and removed to his native State 
in 1825. 

The Birdsall family, though not as early in their 
settlement as many others, deserve mention from their 
business and social prominence. 

Colonel Benjamin Birdsall came to Greene from 
Hillsdale, Columbia county, in 1816, accompanied by 
his three sons, Benjamin, George and Maurice, all 
middle-aged men, with families, who also became resi- 
dents of the town. James Birdsall, another son, 
settled at Norwich a few years previous, and was en- 
gaged in legal and banking business. He was an 
active politician and represented the 15th district in 
Congress from 1815 to 1817, and this county in the 
Assembly in 1827. 

Colonel Birdsall held a colonel’s commission in the 
Revolutionary war and represented Columbia county 
in the Assembly in 1792, ’3, °6 and 1804, and in the 
State Convention in 1801. He was a man of much 
enterprise, great force of character, urbane and gentle- 
manly, and possessed of an unusual share of mental 
vigor. He died in Greene, Oct. 8, 1828, aged 84 years, 
and Elizabeth, his wife, September 9, 1836, aged 83. 

Benjamin Birdsall, Jr., his eldest son, was a man of 
much intellectual force, and was a magistrate for many 
years. He resided for many years a few miles west 
of Greene village. His children were: Colonel Benja- 
min, an officer in the war of 1811, and while in com- 
mand of the military station at Greenbush, in 1818, 











was shot and killed by one of his soldiers, a crime for 
which the latter was executed; Samuel, an attorney 
at Waterloo, Seneca county, who represented the 25th 
District in Congress from 1837 to 1839, and died in 
1872; William, who was a physician in Wayne, Steu- 
ben county; Betsey, who married Noah Ely, of New 
Berlin ; Melinda, a maiden lady, who died some years 
since in Pennsylvania; and George, a farmer in 
Pennsylvania. 

James Birdsall, son of Colonel Benjamin, of Revo- 
lutionary fame, settled in Norwich, as before stated. 
His children were: Henry, an- attorney in Addison, 
Steuben county ; Benjamin and Maurice, merchants 
at Fentonville, Mich ; Adelaide, who married William 
Fenton, of Norwich, who was subsequently Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Michigan; Sarah, wife of Henry 
Dillaye, of Syracuse; and Elizabeth, Rispah and 
Catherine, who reside in San Francisco. 

George Birdsall, son of Colonel Benjamin, was a 
physician in Greene. He had two daughters, one 
who married Mr, Perkins, a teller in the Bank of Nor- 
wich, and subsequently a clergyman now residing in 
Springfield, Lll.; and Charlotte, wife of Rev. Mr. 
Payne, residing in the same place. 

Maurice, son of Colonel Benjamin Birdsall, was a 
farmer and lived in the village of Greene. He was a 
man of high social standing, upright and universally 
esteemed. He died Jan. 7, 1852, aged 77. His first 
wife was Ann Pixley, of Columbia county, who died 
June 12, 1829, aged 51. He subsequently married 
Ann Purple, of Greene, who still survives him. He 
had eight children: John, an early lawyer in Greene ;* 
Anna, who married Alvah Hunt, an early merchant 
and prominent man in Greene, and died February 20, 
1878; Polly, who married Hon. Thomas A. Johnson, 
(who was elected Supreme Court. Justice for the 7th 
District June 7, 1847, and held that office till his 
death, in 1872,) and died in 1865 ; Benjamin, who was 
a well-to-do farmer in Wisconsin, and removed in 
1871, with his numerous family, to Iowa; Emeline, 
who married Robert O. Reynolds, a very respectable 
lawyer in Greene ; Maurice, Jr., who married Eliza- 
beth Juliand, of Bainbridge, and after her death, 
Maria Randall, of Norwich, and who has been active- 
ly engaged in mercantile and other pursuits in Greene 
nearly forty years, and who is now extensively engaged 
in the produce business; Louisa, who married the late 
Judge Washington Barnes, of Steuben county, and 
died in 1859; and James, a physician. in Wisconsin. 

The following, illustrative of the character of and 
hardships and privations endured by the early settlers 
of this town, we quote from Dr. Purple’s contribu- 
tions before referred to:— 

“The pioneer settlers of this town, at least for the 





* Further mention is made of him under the head of lawyers in Greene. 
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first few years, were the subjects of great privations. 
Their roads were little else than Indian paths along 
the streams. The canoe was the principal mode of 
conveyance. Their corn was pounded and converted 
into samp by means of a mortar made in the end of 
a section of a log with a pestle suspended by a sweep, 
or taken to Tioga point, a distance of sixty miles, to 
a mill. These journeys were made in a canoe, and 
occupied several days. 

“The road on the west side of the river was first 
traveled in 1794. That on the east side was not 
used until some years later. The road on the Gene- 
gantslet was made passable in 1802. Edward Loomis, 
in the employ of the Hornby estate, cut the road 
from Oxford to Smithville Flats in 1804.* The road 
north from Conrad Sharp’s was cut through the same 
year. 

“The Susquehanna and Bath Turnpike, which 
passed east and west through the town, was made in 
1807. The first bridge over the Chenango was built 
the same year. 

“They (the first settlers) mostly came from the 
New England States, though many of them had set- 
tled in the eastern counties of this State. They came 
poor. Few were able to even make a small payment 
for their lands. Much want and even suffering was 
the consequence. But common necessities produced 
common sympathy. They evinced to the new-comers 
the spirit of genuine hospitality, and in all the rela- 
tions of life, from the raising of the log-cabin to the 
supplying the destitute at their tables, they exhibited 
more the spirit of family affection than of mere 
neighborhood sympathy. 

“Their only resources were derived from the manu- 
facture of shingles for the Baltimore markets; or in 
felling the trees of the forest, cutting and burning 
them, and from the ashes making black salts for an 
Eastern market; and until they could have time to 
clear the land and raise food from the earth, they 
were very dependent on their more fortunate neigh- 
bors. This appeal was responded to with alacrity, 
‘not grudgingly,’ but freely, even to the dividing of 
the last loaf. In this respect, at least, they exhibited 
Christian principles that would not unfavorably con- 
trast with their more fortunate and refined descend- 
ants.” 


Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at the house of Conrad f Sharp, the first Tuesday in 
April, 1798. Nathaniel Kellogg was Moderator. The 
following named officers were elected :— 

Supervisor—Benajah Loomis. 

Town Clerk—John Hollenbeck. 

Assessors—James Wiley, Isaac Perry and Allen 
Butler. 

Poormasters—Abijah Loomis and Aden Elliott. 

Commissioners of Highways—Record Wilbur, Dan- 
iel Perry and Jacob Pease. 

Constable and Collector—Peter Perry. 

Path-masters—Elijah Fitch, Daniel Curtis, James 
Smith, Stephen Ketchum, Daniel Perry, Conrad Sharp, 





* Daniel Loomis, of Oxford, son of Edward, says that this road was cut 
through in 1800. He received from the Hornby estate as compensation for 
this labor fifty acres of land in Smithville, where he settled. 

+ This name is spelled Coonrod in the town records. 

+ Hollenbeck held the office of Clerk till 1806 continuously. 
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Jacob Pease, Nathan Bennett, Daniel Trimmon, (prob- 
ably Tremain,) and Charles Hunt. 

School Commissioners—James Wiley, Nathaniel 
Kellogg and Jacob Pease. 

Fence Viewer—Derrick Race. 


Isaac Rosa was elected Supervisor in 1799, and 
held that office till 1804, in which year he was super- 
seded by Elisha Smith, who held the office till 1809. 

The following list of the officers of the town of 
Greene, for the year 1880~81, was kindly furnished 
by John C. Stoughton :— 


Supervisor—Joseph E. Juliand. 

Town Clerk—John C, Stoughton. 

Justices—Lucius T. Darby, George W. Lenderson, 
Miles Johnson and William G. Welch. 

Assessors—Samuel P. Thomas, Charles W. Van- 
Valkenburg and Austin D. Kinsman. 

Commissioner of Highways—Abel H. Smith. 

Overseer of the Poor—Ransom Page. 

Constables—Oscar E. Merrill, D. S. H. Buck, Jas. 
P. Smith and Benjamin F. Parsons. 

Collector—Oscar E. Merrill. 

Inspectors of Election—District No, 1, Elwyn E. 
Race, Thomas H. Oliver and A. Hunt Smith; Dis- 
trict No. 2, John Winter, A. B. Holcomb and Reu- 
ben S. Bowe. 

Town Auditors—Fred S. Race, Richard W. Ten- 
broeck and Henry D. Race. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—John W. Ben- 
nett. 

Game Constable—Fred Dedrick. 

Excise Commissioners—Philo Peck, Benjamin S. 
Hayes and David Sherwood. 

Overseer of Bridges—Azariah Bolt. 


GREENE VILLAGE. 


This village is beautifully situated in the valley of 
the Chenango, and presents a highly picturesque ap- 
pearance when viewed from the surrounding hills. It 
lies in the center of the town, upon both sides of the 
river, (which is spanned by a substantial wooden 
bridge, resting upon stone piers,) nine miles by rail 
above Chenango Forks. It is on the line of the Utica 
branch of the D., L. & W. R. R., which connects 
with the main line of that road at Chenango Forks. 
The Chenango Canal passes through the village near 
the center, and crosses the river upon an aqueduct 
near its south boundary. This once important high- 
way of commerce is now practically abandoned. 

The village was laid out in 1806, under the direc- 
tion of Elisha Smith, who was then agent of the 
Hornby estate, and named Horndy ; but as the post- 
office was called Greene the recorded name of Hornéy 
never came into general use. It was incorporated 
April 12, 1842, and has a population of about 1,200. 
The first village officers, who were elected the first 
Tuesday in May of that year, were: Joseph Juliand, 
(deceased,) Lyman D. Lewis, (now residing in New 
York city,) Egbert C. Reynolds, (deceased,) Robert B, 
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Monell, (deceased,) and George R. Lyon, (still residing 
in the village,) Trustees. Lewis Juliand, (still residing 
in the village,) John H. Sherwood, (now residing in New 
York city,) and George R. Lyon, Assessors. W. 
Cushman, Treasurer. S. S. Nichols, (deceased,) Clerk ; 
and Myron Cowles, Collector. At a meeting of the 
Trustees, held May 10, 1842, Robert B. Monell was 
elected President. 
* Following is a list of the Presidents and Clerks since 
the incorporation of the village :— 
PRESIDENTS. 


1842-3. Robert B. Monell. 


CLERKS. 


S. S. Nichols. 








1844. Joseph Juliand. William Irvine. 

1845.  Alvah Hunt. Charles Squires. 

1846. Augustus Willard. Elisha M. Hawley. 
1847.* G. W. Griswold. 

1848. John H. Sherwood. E. N. Hawley. 

1849. Robert B. Monell. L. R. Hitchcock. 
1850. J. G, Reynolds. do. 

1851. A. D. Adams. Frank Cunningham. 
1852. 8S. S. Nichols. C, F. G, Cunningham, 
1853. do. C. M. Brown. 

1854. do. E. B. Jackson. 

1855. do. Charles H. Barnard. 
1856-8. M. Birdsall.t C. C. Willard, 

1859. Joseph Willson. do, ° 
1860. do. George W. Baker. 
1861. C.C. Willard. do. 

1862-3. L. R. Hitchcock. Samuel A. Willard. 
1864. Peter B. Rathbone. do.t 

1865-6. William F. Russell. George W. Baker.$ 
1867. M. Birdsall. Chas. F. G. Cunningham. 
1868. PeterB. Rathbone. Joseph E. Juliand. 
1869. Rob’t P. Barnard. do. 

1870. M. Birdsall. C. F. G. Cunningham. || 
1871-2. Curtis Winston. H. W. Frost. 

1873-4. ‘. <de;... E. J. Arnold 

1875-6. J. E. Juliand. do. 

1877. John W. Dayidson. do, 

1878. Jesse E. Bartoo. do, 

1879. John W, Davidson. M. F. Porter. 


The present officers (1879) are: John W, David- 
son, President; Maurice Birdsall, Joseph E. Juliand, 
Robert P. Barnard and J. D. Van Valkenburgh, Jr., 


Trustees ; George H. Bartoo, Harvey June, Jr., and | 


Nathan Smith, Assessors ; W. F. Russell, Zreasurer ; 
M. F. Porter, Clerk ; Charles P. Matteson, Cod/ector; 
Frank V. Turk, Chief Engineer ; Orlando F. Cowles, 
Assistant Engineer; L. M. Johnson, M. D., Health 
Officer ; George H, Bartoo, E. B. Jackson, William 
F, Purple, William G. Welch and J. B. Hunting, 
Board of Health; Azariah Bolt, Pathmaster ; John 
W. Davidson and J. D. Van Valkenburgh, Jr., Zire 
Wardens. 


* Minutes do not show. 

+ M. Birdsall resigned as President in 1857 and P. B. Rathbone was elected 
to fill the vacancy. 

+ George W. Baker was elected Clerk May 17, 1864, ezce Willard, resigned. 

§ E. B, Jackson was appointed Clerk May 7, 1866, vce Baker, declined. 

|| Robert L. Brougham was elected Clerk May 20, 1870, vice Cunningham, 
declined. 








Greene contains four churches, (Congregational, 
Episcopal, Baptist and Methodist Episcopal,) a Union 
school, two hotels, a newspaper office, (Zhe Chenango 
American,) a private bank, twenty-four stores of vari- 
ous kinds, a butter firkin manufactory, a grist-mill, a 
steam saw-mill, a foundry and machine shop, six 
blacksmith shops, (kept by John J. Harris, John F. 
Smith, B. S, Hayes, Joseph Anderson, Fredenburgh 
& Johnson and Norton Barnes,) two carriage shops, 
(kept by Jesse Bartoo and T. B. Rowlison & Edward 
Belcher,) two cabinet shops and undertaking estab- 
lishments, (John S. Atwater and Johnson & Graves, 
proprietors,) a cider mill, (owned by Ezra B. Wheeler,) 
a gun shop, (kept by E. K. Livermore,) a livery, 
(Ambrose W. Tafft, proprietor,) and the marble 
works of Jacob Warner. 

MercHants.—The first merchant in the village 
and in the town, was Elisha Smith, who came in from 
Norwich as the agent of the Hornby estate in 1802, 
and in 1803 opened a store in a frame building erected 
by him that year on the site of the Morse store, 


opposite the Chenango House, for the double purpose 


of a store and dwelling. He did business till his 
return to Norwich in 1812, The building he occu- 
pied was burned about 1836-8. David Finn, the 
first postmaster, did business from 1805 to ’17; and 
Osburn B. Scoville from about 1808 to ’r5, when he 
removed to Maryland. William Porter and 
Taylor did business in company from about 1815 to 
*20, when they removed from the town. Simeon 
Hunt came in from Rhode Island, directly after the 
close of the war, in 1815 and traded till about 1819, 
when he went South to recuperate his health and 
died at Natchez of consumption in 1821, aged 36. 
He occupied the corner on which the Barnard store 
now stands. 

Charles E. Barnard came in from Cooperstown in 
the fall of 1820 and bought an acre of ground and 
the store which occupied the site of the present post- 
office and in which David Finn previously did busi- 
ness. In the spring of 1821 he opened a stock of 
goods there and the following year formed a partner- 
ship with William Hatch, who was elected sheriff of 
the county in November, 1837, serving one term of 
three years. ‘This partnership continued till 1837, 
when it was dissolved. Barnard continued the busi- 
ness and the same year formed a partnership with 
Frederick Meloy, which continued one year. In 
1838, his son, F. E. Barnard, became his partner and 
the business was conducted under the name of 
Barnard & Son till 1843, when they dissolved. F. E. 
continued until 1852, when he admitted his brother, 
Robert P. Barnard, to partnership, and the business 
was carried on under the name of F. E. Barnard & 
Bro., till 1855, when F. E. withdrew, and R, P. 
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admitted his brother, Charles H. Barnard, with whom 
he continued till the death of the latter March 27, 
1864, aged 32 years. &. P. Barnard has since 
carried on a general merchandise business alone. 
Charles E. Barnard built the Barnard store on the 
site now occupied by his son, in 1827. That building 
was burned in 1843, and the present block, which 
perpetuates his name, was built by him the same year. 
He died in July, 1850, aged 60; and his wife, 
Laurinda, in April, 1873, aged 75. 

Asa Whitney, William Porter and Warren Gray com- 
menced business under the name of Whitney, Porter 
& Gray about 1822, and continued about a year. 

Alvah Hunt and Col. Elijah Rathbone, the latter 
of whom came in from Oxford, commenced mercan- 
-tile business in 1823, and in 1837 associated with 
themselves William Hatch, under the name of Rath- 
bone, Hunt & Hatch; they built the latter year the 
Chenango House on the site of the first public house 
in the village. In 1844 Messrs. Hatch & Hunt with- 
drew, and Mr. Rathbone admitted to the partnership 
Benjamin H. Thurber, with whom he did business till 
his death, June 21, 1849, when Peter B. Rathbone 
succeeded to his father’s interest. . They closed out 
the business about 1852, Mr. Hunt was a younger 
brother of Simeon Hunt. He represented the sixth dis- 
trict in the State Senate in 1839, 40, ’41 and’42, and 
was elected State Treasurer Nov. 2, 1847; serving 
two successive terms of two years each. He remov- 
ed to New York at the expiration of his second term 
in 1851, and died there October 28, 1858. Anna, his 
wife, died February 20, 1878. Mr. Rathbone was a 
man of great energy, industry and perseverance and 
was a very prominent man in the town. He was 
born April 24, 1792, and continued his residence in 
the village till his death. Mr. Hatch went to Batavia, 
where he lived in retirement some time and was suf- 
focated there, he and his niece, by breathing charcoal 
fumes in their room. Peter B. Rathbone was super- 
visor of the town in 1858, and Sheriff of the county 
from 1858 to ‘6r. 
where he now resides, and is the senior partner of the 
firm of Rathbone & Knapp, proprietors of a planing- 
mill in that city. 

The Juliand brothers, Joseph, Lewis, Frederick and 
George, commenced business in 1830 under the name 
of J. Juliand & Bros., and dissolved in 1840. Fred- 
erick continued the business till 1862, when he trans- 
ferred it to his son, John R. Juliand, who associated 
with himself as partner Henry Miner. In 1866 they 
discontinued business here and removed to Bingham- 
ton. The Juliand brothers are sons of Captain Joseph 
Juliand, who is referred to in connection with the 
early settlement of this town, and all are still living 
here, except Joseph, who died in 1870. Frederick 


In 1867 he removed to Syracuse, | 
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Juliand was also engaged in the produce commission 
business, which he still continues. Arad and William 
W. Gilbert, from the eastern part of the State, com- 
menced business under the name of A. & W. W. Gil- 
bert in 1831, and continued about three years, when 
Arad removed to Massachusetts and William to the 
West. 

John W. Carter, dealer in hats and caps, came in 
from Norwich in 1835, and commenced business July 
21st of that year, which he still continues. He was 
associated with Charles A. Wheeler as partner from 
1864 to ’70. 

Maurice Birdsall commenced the mercantile busi- 
ness in company with Willis Sherwood in 1839, and 
continued with him three or four years. He was sub- 
sequently associated with various partners till about 
1863, when he discontinued the mercantile business 
and engaged in banking, in company with Lewis S. 
Hayes, continuing about three years. He then en- 
gaged in the produce commission business, which he 
has since conducted quite extensively. 

L. D. Lewis came in from Sharon, N. Y., in 1834, 
and carried on the business of harness-maker till the ~ 
openifig of the canal in 1836, when he built the store- 
house recently occupied by the late Thomas J. Cole, 
in which he did a storage and forwarding business till 
1854, when, having for the three or four latter years 
been engaged also in the sale of dry goods he removed 
to New York City where he now resides. The busi- 
ness was continued here by his son-in-law, C. F. G. 
Cunningham, till his death, Oct. 13, 1878, when his 
wife, 2. C. Cunningham, daughter of L. D. Lewis, 
succeeded to the business, which she still continues, 
dealing in fancy and dry goods. 

Eugene Cushman came in from Otsego county 
about 1842 and did business some eight or ten years. 

William F. Russell was born in Monticello, Sullivan 
county, N. Y., and carried on the mercantile business 
there from 1834 to 1851. He married Oct. 17, 1849, 
Miss Cornelia Juhel Juliand, daughter of Col. Joseph 
Juliand, of Greene, and in April, 1851, removed to 
this town. He built his present residence in the 
summer of 1851, and engaged in mercantile business 
here in September of that year, in the block now used 
as a bank, continuing till March 1, 1859. The fol- 
lowing June he engaged in private banking with his 
father-in-law, Joseph Juliand, continuing till the death 
of the latter, Feb. 13, 1870, when he became associ- 
ated in the same business with his brother-in-law, 
Joseph E. Juliand, with whom he still continues the 
business under the name of Russell & Juliand. 

Dr. Wm. D. Purple, dealer in books and station- 
ery, who had formerly practiced medicine in the village 
for several years, commenced mercantile business in 
1853, and still continues it. 
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Samuel Walker, dealer in boots and shoes, com- 
menced business in 1853, in company with C. B. 
Wheeler, whose interest he bought after the expira- 
tion of a little over a year. He has since done business 
alone, with the exception of the years 1874 and 75, 
when his son-in-law, O. E. Merrell, was his partner. 

Frank Turk, dealer in fruit and confectionery, 
commenced business in 1854, having been associated 
at different times as partner with S. A. Willard and 
George W. Baker, each about two years. 

John S. Atwater, furniture dealer and undertaker, 
is a native of Homer and removed from German to 
Greene in 1855. In 1864 he commenced his present 
business, having been associated as partner from 1867 
to ’72 with A. P. Kelsey, whose interest he bought in 
1872. 

James Ramsey, grocer, came in from Smithville in 
1865, and the following year commenced business 
in company with Charles Gray, whose interest he 
bought after about two years. With the exception of 
one and one-half years he has since done business 
alone. 

G. H. Bartoo commenced the hardware business in 
1866, in company with T. D. Welch, who sold his 
interest to A. D. Martin, April g, 1878, and the busi- 
ness has since been conducted under the firm name of 
Bartoo & Martin. 

David Terwilliger, a native of Greene, commenced 
the grocery business in April, 1866, in company with 
C. B. Wheeler, who did business together under the 
name of C. B. Wheeler & Co. seven months, when 
Mr. Terwilliger purchased Wheeler's interest: He 
admitted Chester Race to partnership in 1869, and 
bought his interest in April, 1870, at which time Wil- 
liam G. Rice became his partner and remained such 
three years and five months. Mr. Terwilliger has 
since done business alone. 

Lucius T. Darby and Oramel Forbes commenced 
the mercantile business in. 1866, and continued one 
year, when Mr. Darby bought Mr. Forbes’ interest 
and took in as partner Chaplin B. Perkins, with whom 
he continued three years, when he sold his interest to 
Mr, Forbes, who, with Perkins, traded some three 
years. 

£. C. Morse, dealer in dry goods, ready-made cloth- 
ing, &c., commenced the grocery business in 1866, 
in company with his uncle, S, M. Morse, who re- 
mained with him one year. His brother, Edgar D. 
Morse, became his’ partner in 1868, and his uncle 
again acquired an interest in 1871. The three did 
business together till October, 1872, when the broth- 
ers bought their uncle's interest and separated, E. C. 
abandoning the grocery business to his brother 
Edgar D., who has since continued it in a sep- 


arate store, for five years, from 1873, in company | 











with Albert Page. E. C. Morse has also carried on 
the confectionery and tobacconist business in another 
location since 1872, in which year he bought out S. P. 
Morse and John W. Davidson. 

John W. Davidson, grocer, commenced business in 
1872. He came into this town about 1838, from Tri- 
angle, from which town he removed to Connecticut, 
and to the village of Greene about 1854. 

J. B. Hunting, jeweler, came in from Bainbridge, 
and commenced business in June, 1873. 

L. Lombard, boot and shoe dealer, who was for- 
merly engaged in farming in Greene, commenced his 
present business in the fall of 1874, in company with 
O. Lombard, whose interest he bought April 1, 1878. 

Albert H. Shapley, jeweler, came from Hamiltonin , 
August, 1874, and in 1875 commenced his present 
business, which he has since continued. 

F. L. Perkins, general merchant, came in from 
Whitney’s Point, where he was engaged in the same 
business, in Oct., 1877. 

J. S. Wood, druggist, who was formerly a resident 
of the village, commenced business in January, 1878, 

Johnson & Graves, (S. M. Johnson and George D. 
Graves,) furniture dealers and undertakers, came in 
from Bainbridge, their native town, and commenced 
business in April, 1878. 

James A, Harrison, druggist, who was formerly a 
resident of the village, commenced business May 1, 
1878, at which time he bought out Dr. Marcus M. 
Wood, who-commenced the drug business here in 1857. 

Edward G. Kinney, hardware merchant, who was 
formerly a resident of the village; commenced busi- 
ness April 1, 1879. 

G. H. Burlingame & Co., (L. Archambeault,) 
dealers in clothing, hats and caps, came in from Bing- 
hamton and commenced business in April, 1879. 

Other merchants who have done business here, are: 
Calhoun & Conklyn, Bénjamin Perkins, B. B. Reed, 
Glover & Perkins, in 1842; A, D. Adams, C. & A. 
Squires, Bingham & Maynard, Birdsall, Nichols & 
Lyon and Israel Baldwin, who are believed to have 
succeeded each other about in the order named. 


PostMasTERS.—The postoffice at Greene was es- 
tablished in 1807. The route on which it formed a 
station extended from Cooperstown, via Oxford, to 
Chenango Point (now Binghamton.) ‘The first mail 
carrier was Charles Thorp. The village at first was 
supplied with a semi-monthly mail. A weekly mail 
was carried on this route, on horseback, as late as 
1819, when a semi-weekly stage route was formed 
from Utica to Binghamton. In 1822 a tri-weekly 
stage route was formed from Catskill to Ithaca, which 
soon became a very general thoroughfare of travel. 
It was regarded as one of the best stage routes in the 
State. 
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The successive postmasters from 1807 to 1879 are 
as follows: David Finn from 1807—10; Charles Joss- 
lyn, 181024; E. B. Smith, 182433; William M. 
Patterson, 1833-34; Erastus Perkins, 183436; 
Charles Squires, 1836-41; Frederick Juliand, 1841— 
"45; Charles Squires, 1845—49; Chester Bingham, 
1849-53; William D. Purple, 185361; Lucius T. 
Darby, 186166 ; Peter B. Rathbone, 1866—69 ; and 
Charles B. Wheeler, the present incumbent, who was 
appointed April 14, 1869. 


Puysicrans,—Dr. Guthrie was the first physician in 


the town. He settled on the river a mile or two be- 
low the village, but remained only a short time. Dr. 
Finch settled by Conrad Sharp’s. He, too, remained 
but a short time. 

Dr, Charles Josslyn was the first physician in the 
village. He came here from Butternuts, Otsego 
county, in 1805, and located first at Conrad Sharp's. 
The following year he removed to the village, where 
for twenty-one years he devoted himself to his pro- 
fessional duties with approbation and success.. He 
was a man of mark among the settlers, and was hon- 
ored with various responsible public trusts. He was 
postmaster at Greene for fourteen years, Justice for 
seventeen years, and County Judge for a like period. 
He removed from the town about 1826, and died in 
Windsor, while visiting one of his children there, in 
1850, 

Levi Farr, M. D., was born in Pittsfield, Mass., 
July 8, 1787, and removed to this town from Mont- 
gomery county in 1807. He settled first at Genegant- 
slet, where he married Mercy Fanny, daughter of David 
Bradley, an early settler in that locality. He entered 
at once upon the active duties of his profession, and 
pursued them with untiring zeal and devotion to the 
interests of his patrons, who were widely scattered 
over a large section of sparsely settled country, min- 
gling with his professional services kindly counsel and 
advice, which were as eagerly sought and for which 
he was not less highly respected. He ‘filled a large 
space in the public mind, and is gratefully remem- 
bered by his contemporaries.” He removed to this 
village in 1825, and died here July 22, 1859. From 
his youth he was troubled with imperfect vision, and 
about 1840 became entirely blind. He accumulated 
a very handsome property, and gave by his will $4,000 
as a permanent fund for the benefit of the common 
school in this village. He enjoyed in a large degree 
the confidence of his fellow-townsmen, who often 
elected him to positions of trust and responsibility. 
He was a Magistrate in the town for a number of 
years. 

George Birdsall came in from Columbia county in 
1816, and practiced more or less until his death. S. 
K. Bradley, son of David Bradley, practiced here from 





1831 to about 1836. He removed to Ohio, and died 
there a few years after. 

Augustus Willard, M. D., was born in 1800, and 
was the eldest son of Samuel Willard, M. D., of Staf- 
ford, Connecticut, who was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1787. He received a good common school 
and academic education and entered upon the study 
of medicine with Dr. Thomas of Cooperstown. In _ 
1821 he entered the office of Dr. Charles Josslyn, of 
Greene, and there, and at Harvard Medical college, 
where he was graduated in 1823, completed his prepara- 
tory medical studies. He was graduated with a class 
of about forty and received the prize for the best 
Medical thesis. In 1824, at the written solicitation 
of a number of its citizens, he located in the village of 
Greene, where his strong intellectual powers, studious 
habits, critical research, and undivided application to 
professional duties soon gave him prominence among 
his contemporary practitioners. His long and ex- 
emplary professional career fully merited the generous 
confidence reposed in him by the entire community, 
as an honest, upright and skillful physician. In his 
professional associations the County, State and Na- 
tional organizations felt the influence of his talents 
and his ardent devotion to their interests. He was 
elected President of the State Medical Society, at the 
semi-centennial anniversary of that organization in 
Feb., 1857, and in 1858, he delivered the annual address 
before that Society, in the Assembly Chamber. Dr. 
Willard was a conspicuous and devoted member of 
the Masonic fraternity and was rewarded with its 
highest honors. His obsequies were numerously at- 
tended and conducted by members of that fraternity, 
the services being rendered by M. W. G. M., Clinton 
F. Paige of Binghamton,, He died March rath, 1868, 
aged 68, and Catharine §., his wife, April 3, 1845, 
aged 38, 

C. Cameron Willard, M. D., son of Augustus Wil- 
lard, M. D., was born Nov. 4th, 1828, and studied 
medicine with his father. He was graduated at New 
York, and practiced here about three years preceding 
his death which occurred Sept. 24th, 1862. 

Charles S. Wood came in from Connecticut in 1851, 
and practiced here until about 1862, when he entered 
the army as surgeon. After leaving the army he went 
to California and subsequently to New York, where 
he is now in the full tide of successful practice. 

George W. Roberts came in from Troy in 1840, and 
after spending two or three years on a farm, moved 
into the village and commenced the practice of medi- 
cine, which he continued till his death Feb. 10, 1870, - 
He was the pioneer homeopathist in Chenango county. 

The present physicians are: William D. Purple, 
Marcus M. Wood, Ralph B. Crandall, Leonard M. 
Johnson, Charles G. Roberts, and Geo. O. Williams, 
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William D. Purple, M. D., was born in Burlington, 
Otsego county, April 6, 1802. His father was 
Edward Purple, an early settler in the town of Smith- 
ville. Dr. Purple commenced the study of medicine 
with Dr. Charles Josslyn of Greene, in 1820, and 
remained with him four years. He afterwards con- 
tinued his studies with Arthur Packer and Austin 
Rouse of Oxford. He was licensed to practice in 
1824, and entered upon the duties of his profession 
in Bainbridge, where he remained six years, when he 
removed to Greene. He practiced here till 1853, 
when he abandoned the medical profession and 
engaged in mercantile business, which he still con- 
tinues. Dr. Purple possesses a remarkably retentive 
memory, and his mind is a rich store-house of facts 
and incidents connected with the early settlements in 
this locality, with which he is probably more conver- 
sant than any other individual in the southern part of 
the county. His efforts to rescue from oblivion the 
intensely interesting facts which enter into the early 
chapters of the county’s history, and which are 
rapidly passing out of the reach of the present gene- 
ration, are worthy of the highest commendation and 
of more general emulation. He has been a liberal 
contributor to the periodical medical literature of the 
country, and in 1849, on’ the recommendation of the 
State Medical Society, received from the Regents of 
the University of this State, the Honorary Degree of 
M. D. 

Marcus M. Wood, brother of Dr. Charles S. Wood, 
was born in Litchfield, Conn., August 1, 1833. He 
entered the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
New York in 1825, remaining that and the following 
year. He then entered the Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia, from which he was graduated in 
1857. He commenced the practice of medicine in 
Greene April 1, 1857, and still continues it. He 
opened a drug store in the village in 1857, which he 
conducted till May 1, 1878, when he sold to James A. 
Harrison. 

Ralph B. Crandall was born in Greene, December 
27, 1819. He was graduated from the Pennsylvania 
Medical College of Philadelphia, which he entered in 
1854, Feb. 21, 1856. He commenced practice at 
Montrose, Pa., in 1854, having previously studied 
medicine, the latter part of the time with Dr. Rufus 
R. Thayer of that village. He removed thence to 
Greene in the spring of 1858, and has since practiced 
here. 

Leonard M. Johnson was born in Le Raysville, Pa., 
Jan. 24, 1830, and was educated at Franklin Semi- 
nary, Delaware county, and at Hamilton College. He 
entered the Albany Medical Institute in 1853 and 
was graduated in 1855. He commenced practice 
in Berkshire, Tioga county, in 1856, and in 1858 re- 





moved to Nebraska. In r86r he entered the army as 
assistant surgeon in the 3d N. Y. Infantry and was 
promoted to the surgeoncy of that regiment in 1863. 
He left the army in 1865 and settled at Greene, 
where he has since practiced his profession. : 

Charles D. Roberts was born in Troy, N. Y., May 
29, 1835, and commenced the study of medicine with 
his father, Dr. George W. Roberts, at Greene, in 
1854. He commenced the practice of his profession 
here in April, 1870. 

George O. Williams was born in Norwich, Conn., 
April 14, 1843, and commenced the study of medicine 
with his father, Dr. R. O. Williams, at Upper Lisle. 
He subsequently pursued his medical studies with Dr, 
S. H. French at Lisle. He entered the Albany 
Medical College in September, 1865, and was graduated 
in December, 1866. He commenced the practice of 
medicine in the Spring of 1867, at Smithville Flats, 
where he remained six years, when, in the spring of 
1873, he removed to the village of Greene, where he 
has since practiced, 

LawyeErs.—The first lawyer in the village of Greene 
was probably Hon. Robert Monell, a native of Co- 
lumbia county, who removed to Binghamton in 1808, 
and opened a law office. John A. Collier was his 
cotemporary practitioner there, and as there was not 
sufficient business to sustain both they cast lots to de- 
termine which one should leave. It fell to Monell’s 
lot “to fold his tent.” He selected this village as the 
scene of his future operations, and moved here in 
1811. Thus Binghamton lost and Greene gained a 
most worthy citizen. In 1812 he, succeeded Elisha 
Smith as agent of the Hornby estate, and discharged 
the duties of that -office in connection with his legal 
practice till 1819, when he resigned them into other 
hands. His duties as land agent brought him into 
intimate relationship, and formed for him a favorable 
acquaintance with the residents of this section of 


| country, and prepared the way for his subsequent pub- 


lic usefulness. He was elected to the Assembly from 
this county in 1813, and again in 1814, being the first 
of his townsmen thus honored. ‘In that body, in 
the dark hours of 1814, he faithfully performed his 
duty by sustaining the efforts of Gov. Tompkins, in 
upholding the arms of the national administration in 
its conflict with Great Britain.” In 1818 he was 
elected to the 16th Congress from the 15th District, 
then composed of Broome, Chenango, and Otsego 
counties, and such was his popularity at that time, 
that, notwithstanding a strong party organization 
against him, he received but one opposing vote in his 
own town. In 1825,’6,’8, he again represented this 
county in the State Legislature; and in 1829, ’31, the, 
21st District, then composed of Broome and Che- 
nango counties, in the 21st Congress. He was Dis- 
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trict-attorney of Chenango county in 1827, Feb- 
Tuary 11, 1831, he was appointed Circuit Judge of 
the 6th Circuit, which office he held till 1845, when 
he was appointed Clerk of the Supreme Court, and 
removed to Geneva, which was one of the four places 
in the State where the Supreme Court Clerk’s office 
was located. He remained there in that office till the 
County Clerks were constituted #x- Officio clerks of 
the Supreme Court, under the Constitution of 1846, 
when he returned to Greene and resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession, which he continued until his 
death in December, 1860, aged 74 years. 

Hon. John Birdsall became a resident of the village 
in 1816. He had received a liberal education at 
some of the eastern colleges, and entered the office 
of Judge Monell as student. He was admitted to 
the bar before attaining his majority and became the 
law partnerof his preceptor. ‘ Hesignalized himself 
as aman of marked character, and held a conspicu- 
ous place at the Bar.” In 1823, he removed to May- 
ville, Chautauqua county, where his shining abilities 
soon attracted attention and led to his appointment, 
April 18, 1826, as Circuit Judge of the 8th Circuit. 
He was then only 25 years old. He fixed his resi- 
dence at Rochester during his judgeship, which he 
resigned in 1829 and returned to Mayville. In 1831 
he represented Chautauqua county in the Assembly, 
and in 1832,’3, and’4, he represented the 8th District in 
the State Senate. In 1837 he removed to Texas and 
formed a law partnership with General Samuel Hous- 
ton, then President of the Republic of Texas, and 
was Attorney-General of the ‘‘ Lone Star” State till his 
death in 1839. 

John J. Taylor read law in the office of Judge 
Monell and practiced here a year or two, about 1834 
or ’5, when he removed to Owego, where he now 
resides. 

Nathan Chamberlin, a brother-in-law of Judge 
Monell, was for some time in partnership with him 
here. He was appointed surrogate of this county 
July 8, 1819, and county clerk June 7, 1820, in which 
year he removed to Norwich, where he was postmaster 
for some years, and died about 1828. 

Adam G. Ransom practiced law here several years, 
till about 1835, when he sold to Robert O. Reynolds, 
who studied with him, and removed to Binghamton. 
Reynolds practiced here till the fall of 1844, when he 
sold to Lester Chase and removed to Norwich, and 
subsequently to Cortland, where he died in 1856. He 
was appointed District Attorney of Chenango county 
in 1843. 

Robert B. Monell came from Hudson, N. Y., about 
1830 and read law in the office of his uncle, Judge 
Robert Monell. After being admitted he practiced 
here till about 1846 or’7. He was clerk in chancery 
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till the office was abolished in 1846. He returned to 


Hudson, where he still resides, and practiced with his 
father, Joseph D. Monell, till the latter's death. He 
is a brother of the late Claudius L. Monell, First Judge 
of the Superior Court, who died a few years ago. 

Judge Thomas A. Johnson came in from Colesville, 
Broome county, about 1830, and read law with Judge 
Monell. He practiced here a year or two and re- 
moved to Corning, Steuben county, where he pursued 
a very successful practice until elected Justice of the 
Supreme Court for the 7th District, first, June 7, 1847, 
again Noy. 6, 1849, and again November, 1857, hold- 
ing the office at his death in 1872. He was a very 
eminent judge. 

William M. Patterson, a native of Oxford, was 
practicing here a few years previous to 1836, and con- 
tinued till 1840, when he removed to Binghamton ; 
after a few years he removed to Wisconsin and died 
there. Erastus Foote came from the north part of 
the county about 1836 and read law with William M. 
Patterson. He was admitted in 1838 and practiced 
here till April, 1851, when he removed to Wisconsin, 
and after a few years to Milwaukee, where he died two 
or three years ago. Alonzo Johnson came from New 
Berlin in the spring of 1840 and practiced till about 
1866 or ’7, when he remoyed to Washington, D. C., 
to fill aclerkship in one of the departments, and died 
there a few years ago. Selah Squires, a native of 
Binghamton, read law with Judge Monell and was ad- 
mitted about 1848. About 1858 he removed to New 
York, and afterwards accepted a clerkship appoint- 
ment in Washington, where he died. Frank Cunning- 
ham came in about 1850 and read law with Lester 
Chase. He was admitted in 1852 and practiced till 
1853, in company with his preceptor. He then prac- 
ticed a year or two in company with Judge Monell. 
He went west. Ransom McDonald came in from 
Schoharie county about 1856, and practiced till his 
death six or seven years ago. He was appointed 
Special Judge of Chenango county April 4, 1864, vice 
Alfred Nichols, deceased, and held the office the 
balance of the term. Robert L. Brougham came from 
the northern part of the State in 1870 and practiced 
one and one-half years, till 1871, when he removed to 
Glens Falls, N. Y., and died in Livingston county, 
while residing in the former place. H.W, Frost came 
from Windsor, Broome county, about 1870 and prac- 
ticed till Sept., 1874, when he removed to Wisconsin. 
William Irving came from Whitney’s Point in 1847 
and read law with Erastus Foote. He was admitted 
about 1848 and practiced till 1849, when he removed 
to Corning, where he practiced till 1861, when he en- 
listed as a Colonel, was taken prisoner, confined in 
Libby Prison, and subsequently exchanged. He is 
now practicing his profession in San Francisco. 
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The present lawyers in Greene are: Lester Chase, 
Edgar J. Arnold, Marshal F, Porter and Lester Elwyn 
Chase. 

Lester Chase was born in Triangle, N. Y., May 2, 
1815. He commenced the study of law with Robert 
O. Reynolds in Greene, in 1836, and was admitted in 
October, 1840, since which time he has practiced his 
profession here. Since May, 1878, he has been prac- 
ticing in company with his son, Lester Elwyn Chase, 
under the name of L, & L. E. Chase. He has been 
Justice six years, and Notary Public since January, 
1869. He was Master in Chancery from 1843 to "46. 
Lester Elwyn Chase was born in Greene June 2, 
1852, and commenced the study of law with his father 
in October, 1871. He was admitted to practice in 
May, 1878, in March of which year he was appointed 
Notary Public. 

Edgar J. Arnold was born in New Berlin, Chenango 


county, May 27, 1850. He was educated in the | 





academies of New Berlin and Oxford, and commenced | 


the study of law in his native town with Messrs. Jenks 
& Matterson, the former of whom is now Judge of 
Chenango county. He completed his legal studies 
with James E. Dewey, of Fort Plain, and was ad- 
mitted to practice in June, 1871, commencing in 
Greene, where he has since continued, He was Clerk 
of the village five years, from 1873 to ’78. 

Marshal F. Porter was born in New Lisbon, April 
3°, 1849. He commenced his legal studies with 
Messrs. Jenks & Matterson, and completed them with 
E. J. Arnold, of Greene. He was admitted Septem- 
ber ro, 1874, and commenced that year, and has since 
practiced in Greene, 


Banks.—The first bank in Greene was the Hamil- 
ton Exchange Bank, which was removed from Ham- 
ilton to this village about 1854, and failed in the panic 
of 1857. It was a State bank, and was’ located in the 
store now occupied by Enos C. Morse. T. C. Gran- 
nis was the banker. 

The Juliand Bank, (William F. Russell and Joseph 
E. Juliand, bankers,) was established in 1859 by 
Joseph Juliand and William F. Russell; who carried 
on the business till the death of the former, February 
13, 1870, when Joseph E. Juliand succeeded to his 


father’s interest, and has since done business in com- | 
pany with his brother-in-law, Mr. Russell, under the | 


name of Russell & Juliand. It is a private bank, and 
its operations are conducted in a building fitted up for 


the purpose from a store and standing on the north- | 


_ east corner of Genesee and Chenango streets, diagon- 
ally opposite the Chenango House. 


Manuractrures.—The foundry and machine shop 
at Greene, one of its most important industries, was 
established in 1840, by George R. Lyon, who has car- 








ried on the iron business in this place about fifty years, 
(several years as blacksmith,) from 1822. \ The pres- 
ent buildings were erected by him. He succeeded 
Henry A. Lyon and Louis E, St. John in the pres- 
ent business March 13, 1877. They had conducted 
it some seven or eight years. The building originally 
used for the foundry was erected for a distillery about 
1809, by Elisha Smith, in the interest of the Hornby 
estate, and was used for that purpose. It was after- 
wards used as a granary for the storage of grain re- 
ceived by the estate in payment for lands contracted 
to settlers. It originally stood in rear of the Episco- 
pal rectory in Greene, and is now used as a planing- 
mill in connection with the foundry. These works 
give employment to sixteen persons, A specialty is 
made of small, gray iron castings, in which direction 
they probably do a larger business than any other 
foundry in the State. 

The Chenango valley mills, at Greene, are owned 
by Edmund Gould, and operated by him and James 
M. Chapman. The mills were built by Eli Haynes 
in 1836. They contain five run of stones, propelled 
by water-power furnished by the river, with a four foot 
fall. Connected with them is a plaster mill, built in 
1866, and operated by the same company. The plaster 
used is obtained from the famous Springport quarries. 

Ezra B, Wheeler is proprietor of a steam saw-mill, 
located on the east bank of the river, and erected by 
him in 1875. The building is 30 by 4o feet, witha 
wing 30 by 30 feet, and contains two circular mill 


| saws, two edgers, one cutting-off saw, two lath saws, a 


shingle saw and a stave saw, also a feed run, operated 
by a sixty-horse-power engine. 

George W. Jennings is proprietor of a butter firkin 
factory. He commenced the business in the spring 
of 1878, in company with Albert D, Gilkey, whose 
interest he bought at the expiration of a little less 
than a year. The building had been previously used 
as a cooper shop, but confined to hand-made work. 
Messrs. Jennings & Gilkey put in the machinery, 
which is propelled by a fifteen-horse-power engine. 
Eight to ten men are employed, and from 4,000 to 
5,000 firkins and tubs made per annum.* 

Jesse Bartoo is engaged in the manufacture of car- 
riages. He commenced the business in 1870, in 
which year the shop he occupies was erected by John, 
F. Smith. The following spring he took in as partner 


| William Alexander, with whom he did business till 


August, 1872, since which time he has carried on the 
business alone. The business employs four men, 
who turn out about ten wagons and carnages per 
annum. 

T. B. Rowlison and Edward Belcher do a repairing 
business in carriages and wagons. 





* This factory was burned June 25, 1879. Loss, $3,000; insurance, $1,000, 
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THE GREENE RAILROAD Company was organized 
October 14, 1869, and filed articles of incorporation 
Oct, 18, 1869. The company own the right of way 
from the village of Greene to Chenango Forks, about 
eight miles, which they leased April 26, 1870, for 99 
years to the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail 
Road Company, who built the road in 1870, and 
opened it for business Dec. 19, of that year. The 
town is bonded in the sum of $198,700 in aid of its 
construction and subscribed for an equal amount of 
the capital stock of the company, which is $200,000. 
The stockholders, who are the thirteen directors, hold 
the minimum amount of stock required by law, $1,300. 
The road now forms a southern terminus of the Utica 
branch of D., L. & W. R. R., which was opened in 
1870 by a connecting link from Greene to Sherburne, 
from which point to Utica a road had been previously 
built by the Utica, Chenango and Susquehanna Val- 
ley Rail Road Company, organized January 11, 1866, 
and leased by the D., L. & W. R. R. Co. ‘The con- 
dition of the lease requires the D., L. & W. R. R. Co. 
to construct, equip and operate the road on the route 
located and surveyed by the Greene Rail Road Com- 
pany in 1870, and to pay the stockholders of the latter 
company six per cent. per annum on the capital stock 
for which they were to receive $100,000 of the town 
bonds, and $95,000 in cash from the Greene Rail 
Road Company, and in case the cost of construction 
exceeded that amount, the latter company were to 
issue additional stock under the same lease, or mort- 
gage .bonds, which the D., L. & W. R. R. Co. 
would guarantee principal and interest. The bonds 
of the town bear seven per cent. interest and mature 
in thirty years. 

The first directors were Robert O, Barnard, Maurice 
Birdsall, Joseph E. Juliand, Philo Webb, Simeon 
Walker, Elias B. Jackson, Harmon O. Banks, Stephen 
A. Race, David Terwilliger, John W. Davidson, William 
G. Welch, Frederick Juliand and Charles F. G. Cun- 
ningham, all of Greene; and the first officers were 
Maurice Birdsall, President ; Robert O. Barnard, Vice 
President; Joseph E. Juliand, Secretary and Lewis 
S. Hayes, Zreasurer. At the annual election in 1870, 
the same Board of Directors were elected except that 
Nathaniel F. Moore was elected in place of Simeon 
Walker. The same officers were elected, except that 
the additional duties of treasurer were devolved upon 
Joseph E. Juliand. 

January 18, 1871, directors Davidson, Race, Banks 
and Terwilliger resigned and were succeeded by John 
Brisbin, Moses Taylor, Percy R. Pyne and Samuel 
Sloan, the latter of whom was elected Vice-President 
in place of R. P. Barnard, resigned. This board was 
re-elected anrually, and the officers continued the same 
till 1879, when Maurice Birdsall, Robert P. Barnard 





Joseph E. Juliand, Frederick E. Barnard, Townsend D. 
Welch, Frederick Juliand, Elias B. Jackson, Philo 
Webb, Nathaniel F. Moore, of Greene ; and Samuel 
Sloan, Moses Taylor, Percy R. Pyne and John Bris- 
bin, of New York, were elected directors, and Maurice 
Birdsall, President, Samuel Sloan, Vice-President and 
Joseph E. Juliand, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Horers.—The Chenango House, the principal 
hotel in the village, is kept by Mrs. Kate L. Parker. 
It was built in 1837 by Messrs. Rathbone, Hunt & 
Hatch, who were then engaged in mercantile business 
in the village. The first hotel on this site was built 
in 1803, by Thomas Wattles. It was the first frame 
house in the town and stood till the present house 
was erected. The Union Hotel was built for a resi- 
dence in 1827. In 1835, the year previous to the 
completion of the canal, it was enlarged and con- 
verted into a hotel by Myron Cowles. It was first kept 
by Philo B, Callender, who married Cowles’ wife’s sis- 
ter, and is now a General of militia in Oregon. It 
has been kept for the last two years by Charles H. 
Hunt, who succeeded his father, D. M. Hunt, who 
bought the property of Smith Baker in 1869. 


FrRE DEPARTMENT OF GREENE.—How early the 
first fire company was organized in the village we have 
been unable to definitely determine, but there does 
not appear to have been a public organization prior 
to 1845. March 25th of that year the Greene Hook 
and Ladder Association, in accordance with their own 
proposition, turned over their property to the village 
officers, the condition imposed requiring the village to 
assume the association’s indebtedness of $22.43. 
August 26, 1845, the village trustees resolved to raise 
$333.33 besides collectors’ fees, for the purpose of 
purchasing a fire engine. _ July 9, 1846, U. Whitten- 
hall and Artemas Haynes were constituted a com- 
mittee to examine and report to the trustees on the 
subject of the purchase of a fire engine and appara- 
tus ; and January 26, 1846, they resolved to purchase 
of Thomas Ling a fire engine, “ with suction power,” 
at $350.00, also 200 feet of copper nailed hose. 

August 16th, 1846, the following named persons 
were constituted Fire Engine Company No. 1: U. 
Whittenhall, Chief Engineer; George S. Roswell, 
Assistant Engineer; James Fairchilds, George W. 
Griswold, S. Ferguson, B. Thurber, E. H. Wilcox, 
Augustus Taylor, P. Watrous, J. A. King, T. Turk, 
Jr., T. Winter, E. R. Gray, J. Willson, H. Bartoo, Jr., 
H. Hollenbeck, George English, William C.. Watson, 
H. Lansing, V. Watson, C. H. Squires, C. C. Wil- 
lard, H. Lyon, George Bradley, Wiliam F. Lyon, G. 
F. Stevens, F. Cowles, J. Kingsman, W. R. Newton, 
J. F. Cushman, George Van Valkenburgh, Theodore 
Squires, R. Sherwood, H. Smith and A, Hoyt, mem- 
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bers; and the following a Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany: L. D. Lewis, Chief; J. D. Taylor, Assistant ; 
A. D. Storm, N. P. Rose, J. Pangburn, P. Ashley, S. 
Maxwell, W. Watrous, R. W. Parker, C. Whitbeck, 
E. Green, M. Cowles, H. Hoyt, J. Fredenburgh, P. 
Hollenbeck, F. Dinnen, Elijah Adams, R. Austin, H. 
N. Slocum, L, T. Darby, 8. S. Nichols, A. Morris, H. 
Smith, Jr., J. G. Reynolds and L. R. Hitchcock, 
Members.* 

August 25th, 1846, a lot was purchased of Rath- 
bone & Hunt for $150, on which to build an engine 
house, which was erected the following year. 

May 2oth, 1853, the members of the Fire Company 
in good standing were exempted from paying poll tax.t 

August to, 1853, a code of by-laws adopted by 
“Ocean Fire Engine No. 1,” Aug. 2, 1853, were ap- 
proved by the village trustees. In 1853, also, an En- 
gine, Hose-Cart and one set of connecting screws 
were purchased at a cost of $892.75. 

March 1, 1873, it was resolyed to organize a Hook 
and Ladder Company to be composed of thirty mem- 
bers, and to create the office of Chief Engineer, that 
officer to be elected by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers of the Engine, Hose and Hook and Ladder 
Companies. The election of F. V. Turk to that of- 
fice was confirmed by the trustees in May, 1873. He 
has been annually elected since. G. C. Roberts was 
elected assistant engineer in 1874, ‘5, ’6, and Orlando 
F, Cowles in 1877, ’8, ’9. 

May 24th, 1879, on motion of J. E. Juliand, it was 
resolved that the President be authorized to build for 
fire purposes a reservoir on the premises of Robert P. 
Barnard, Robert E. Rice, James Ramsey, or Weston 
Holcomb, another near the cooper shop “of about 
400 superficial feet,” and a third near the depot ; also 
to build a dam where the brook crosses the road at 
the foot of the west hill of the height of about eigh- 
teen inches, and to set a hogshead at or near where 
Birdsall brook crosses Main street, and that he have 
power to contract for labor and materials. 

The department at present comprises: Ocean Fire 
Company, organized August 2, 1853, Henry Bolt, 
Foreman, and Charles Bolt, Assistant Foreman; Ac- 
tive Hook and Ladder Company, organized April rst, 
1873, John Ramsey, Foreman, and N. A. Dederer, 
Assistant Foreman ; and Ocean Hose Company, or- 
ganized Jan. 6th, 1874, M. M. Wheeler, Foreman and 
F. J. L. C. Cunningham, Assistant Foreman. Its 
equipment consists of one Button Engine, one Hose 
Cart, one Parade Hose Carriage, 1,600 feet of first 
class Leather Hose, and a good Hook and Ladder 
Truck, with all the necessary appurtenances. 





* Augustus Willard, N.R. Strong and William Laman were appointed 
Hook and Ladder men, vice A. D, Storm, E. Green, and H. Smith declined ; 
and H. F. Weedon, Fireman, vice Phineas Watrous, declined. 

+ A like exemption is recorded in the years 1856-'60, 1863-"71, and 1879. 








Scuoots.—A meeting of the legal voters in school 
district number 4, of Greene, was held at Union Hall 
in the village of Greene, Feb. 12, 1874, and it was 
unanimously decided to establish a Union Free School * 
within the limits of that district, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Chapter 555 of the laws of 1864, and the 
amendments thereto, and the following named persons 
were chosen members of the Board of Education: 
Robert O. Barnard and Joseph E. Juliand to serve 
three years, Lewis E. St. John and George O. Will- 
iams, two years, and Addison D. Adams, one year. 
The Board met Feb. 26, 1874, and elected Robert O, 
Barnard, President, and Joseph E. Juliand, Secretary, 

March 4, 1874, it was decided to establish an 
academic department in said school; and March 9, 
1873, the Board voted $130.00 for a set of philosoph- 
ical apparatus and $2.50 for a set of geometrical 
blocks, and decided to apply to be received under the 
visitation of the regents. 

At a special meeting of the voters of the district 
held June 23, 1874, it was resolved to use the room 
known as Union Hall in the school building exclus- 
ively for school purposes, and the Board was author- 
ized to expend not to exceed $600.00 in partitioning 
and furnishing it. In that year repairs amounting to 
$855.00 were made on the building, and furniture 
added valued at $181.14; in August, 1875, an organ 
was purchased at a cost of $150.00. 

Aug. 4, 1874, Jesse E. Bartoot was chosen principal, 
Miss A. V. Mead, preceptress, and Misses Agnes 
Purple, Lottie Hayward, S. Bell Willard, assistants. 
July 26, 1875, A. J. Osborn was employed as princi- 
pal and Miss Jennie Williams, assistant in place of 
Miss Hayward. E. W. Rogers was chosen principal 
July 12, 1876, and July 24, 1876, Misses Julia M. 
Stevens and Kate A. Hearn were chosen assistants in 
the place of Misses Mead and Williams. November 
20, 1876, Miss Florence McIntosh was chosen assist- 
ant in place of Miss Purple. There was no further 
change in teachers till 1879, apparently, except that 
the position of principal was tendered to C. N, Cun- 
ningham. March 12, 1879, E. T. De Bell was hired 
for one term of fourteen weeks, and March 13, 1879, 
Miss Clara S. Kinney was hired to take charge of the 
primary department, Miss Frances §. Seabury of the 
intermediate department, and Miss Ann V, Mead of 
the grammar department. 

The following named officers of the Board were 
chosen November 14, 1878: R. P. Barnard, Presi- 
dent; J. E. Bartoo, Secretary; W. F. Russell, Treas- 
urer; C. B. Matteson, Collector, J. E. Bartoo’s 
resignation as Secretary was accepted Jan. 31, 1879, 
and M. S. Parker was elected to fill the vacancy. 





*A Union Free School had previously existed here as early as 1868, 
+ Mr, Bartoo had previously been connected with the school, in all a period 
of four years. 
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The present trustees are, R. P. Barnard, M.S. Parker, 
J. D. Denison and Nathan Smith, 

The lot upon which the school building stands 
fronts on Monell street, and is 212 feet front and 183 
feet deep. It slopes gently to the river, which bounds 
itin the rear. It was purchased in 1859 for $500. 
The school is a two-story wooden building, 65 feet 
front and 4o feet deep, with porch in front, also two 
stories, 15 feet front by 10 deep, and rests on a good 
cellar. It was built in 1859, at a cost of $5,000.00,’ 
and has been kept in good repair. The first floor is 
divided into four school rooms, with necessary halls, 
and is used by the primary, intermediate and gram- 
mar school departments. The grammar department 
seats 48 pupils, the intermediate 40, and the pri- 
mary 38. 

The second floor is occupied by a large, airy room, 
for an academic department, with seats for roo pupils, 
a room for chapel exercises, and cloak, library and 
recitation rooms. All the school rooms are seated 
with modern furniture. 


The value of the grounds, as reported to 
the Regents in 1877, waS............ $ 1,500 co 
The value of the buildings, as reported to 


the Regents in 1877, was............ 9,500 00 
Value of the Philosophical Apparatus... . 448 22 
Value of the Library, 1,064 volumes... .. 1,633 78 
Value of the other academic property, the 

FOr Bnd Fn. she cig oso aie Retwate tre eters 4,000 00 

Total value of school property..... $17,082 00 


Receipts and- disbursements for the year ending 


July 15, 1877 :— 
From tuitions collected or col- 
p WeCtablss ofr. s ase ns alas aed $ 452 00 


From income of Farr Fund.... 280 00 
From apportionment from Liter- 
ature Fund made in Novem- 
DEY ROIG oss aes tis oases 117 20 
From local taxes,............ 826 80 
For educating teachers of com- 
mon schools.....,.. RS aahaaté 200 00 
For purchase of books and ap- 
paratus in January, 1877..... 201 00 
———$2,077 00 
For teachers’ salaries.......... $1,578 00 
For repairs of building, etc.... 45 00 
For fuel, and other incidental ex- 
PODEERS,» <inis. s Sb oc fie wiciwigl < 52 00 
For purchase of books and ap- 
PALAU 600d bio tebe ees awes 402 00 
$2,077 00 


The whole number of scholars taught during the 
year was 134, of whom 65 were males and 69 females. 
Their average age was 16,5, years. The number of 
academic students who pursued classical studies or 








*The Farr Fund is a legacy of $4,000 from the late Dr. Levi Farr, the in- 
come of which is to be applied to the payment of the wages of teachers in 
school District No. 4, now constituting the Union Free School District. 
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higher branches of English education for four months 
or mote of said year was males, 14, females 28. 
The average age of the males was 17;°; years, and of 
the females, 173% The number who pursued classical 
studies during the year was 10, 7 males and 3 females. 


CuuRcHES.—Zion Church (Episcopal) was organized 
March 12, 1833. The original members were Robert. 
Monell, Elijah Rathbone, William Hatch, Charles 
Squires, Alvah Hunt, George R. Lyon, John Winter, 
Adam G. Ransom, Joseph Juliand and Charles Cam- 
eron. 

Joseph Juliand and Charles Cameron were the first 
church wardens and each held the office till his death, 


‘the former in 1870 and the latter in 1852. Frederick 


E. Barnard was elected warden on the death of Mr. 
Cameron and Frederick Juliand on the death of his 
brother., Both still hold the office. The first vestry- 
men were Robert Monell, Elijah Rathbone, William 


‘Hatch, Charles Squires, Alvah Hunt, George R. Lyon, 


John Winter and Adam G. Ransom. 

The present vestrymen are Lewis Juliand, George 
Juliand, William F. Russell, Maurice Birdsall, Joseph 
E. Juliand, Townsend D. Welch, Uri Whittenhall and 
Samuel P. Thomas. 

Aug. 1, 1833, the wardens and vestry forwarded a 
communication to Trinity Church, of New York, set- 
ting forth that they had had the services of a mission- 
ary from Jan. 1st, preceding their organization, that 
they were destitute of a house of worship, had made 
an effort to raise a sufficient amount ($2,500) for the 
purpose of building one but got only $1,500, and ap- 
pealed to that Church for such aid in their emergency 
as they felt disposed to give. The application for aid 
was renewed June 2, 1834. The records do not show 
whether they received the desired aid, but the well- 
known liberality of that society toward churches strug- 
gling for existence in various parts of the country 
warrants the belief that their appeal was not in vain. 
Almost immediate steps were taken to secure the 
erection of a church edifice. Sept. 9, 1833, they 
resolved to proceed to erect a church with the amount 
subscribed, and Charles Cameron, Joseph Juliand and 
Elijah Rathbone were appointed a building committee. 
Jan. 1, 1834, a proposition was accepted from Theo- 
dore Daniels to build a church for $2,245 ; and March 
6, 1835, the committee were authorized to allow Mr. 
Daniels $2,487 for building the church and for extra 
work. 

December 26, 1834, application was made to have 
Greene disconnected from Guilford, and made a sep- 
arate missionary station, and Rev. Francis Tremayne 
was requested to continue to officiate here until suita- 
ble arrangements could be made to supply preaching. 
February 6, 1835, the resignation of Mr. Tremayne 
was accepted. August 1, 1835, Rev. John V. Van 
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Ingen was requested to become the minister, which 
he consented to do. Mr. Van Ingen’s resignation 
was tendered to take effect April 10, 1844. 

June 6, 1836, the church was received under the 
jurisdiction of Right Rev. Benjamin Treadwell On- 
derdonk, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of New York 
and consecrated by the name of Zion church, 

In 1842 a parsonage and out buildings, including 
barn, were erected at a cost of $1,085. 

March 20, 1844, Rev, Alfred Louderback was re- 
quested to become the rector. He commenced his 
labors as such in April of that year, and continued 
them till May 26, 1845, when his resignation was ac- 
cepted. July 31, 1845, Rev. William E. Eigenbrodt 
was solicited to assume the temporary rectorship, 
which he consented to do August 2, 1845. He 
closed his labors June 12, 1846. Rev. W. D. Wilson 
supplied the pulpit after Mr. Eigenbrodt left till Sept. 
12, 1846, when an invitation was extended to Rev. 
Ferdinand Rogers, D. D., of Brownsville, N. Y., and 
was accepted by him Sept. 15, 1846. His rectorship 
continued till his death Jan. 17, 1876, aged 60 years. 

In 1856 the church was enlarged by the addition 
of 18 feet to the rear, at a cost of $1,500; and in 
1875, repairs to the amount of $1,400 were made on 
the church. The church first erected is the one now 
in use. 

The harmonious, steady and wholesome growth of the 
parish during the long pastorate of Mr. Rogers attest 
the happy influence of its life under his ministrations. 
The reverence for religion in the whole sphere of his 
ministry and the general grief and sorrow of which 
his departure called out so many and marked expressions 
evince the measure of respect his labors evoked. 

Rev. Dr. John V. Van Ingen, then residing at 
Rochester, attended the funeral of Mr. Rogers and 
supplied the pulpit for a few months. 

March 24, 1876, an invitation was extended to 
Rev. Albert W. Snyder, of Muskegon, Diocese of 
Michigan, to become the rector. His ministerial 
labors were discontinued Dec. 4, 1877. After Mr. 
Snyder left, the pulpit was supplied for a few weeks 
by Rev. Frank B. Lewis, principal of the academy at 
Oxford. 

January 28, 1878, a call to the rectorship was ex- 
tended to Rev. James Ferdinand Taunt, of Groton, 
who accepted the charge Feb. 18, 1878, and still con- 
tinues his ministrations among this people. 

The number of communicants reported in 1878 
was.t78; the attendance at Sabbath-school was 9 
teachers and 60 scholars. The church was valued at 
$15,000, and the rectory at $3,000. 

Occasionally services were held by persons of this 
religious persuasion prior to the organization, and 
were conducted by Revs. W. B. Lacey and L, Bush, 





rectors of the church in Oxford, and E. G. Gear, then 
residing in Binghamton, the latter as a missionary. 

Sylvan Lawn Cemetery, on the east side of the 
river, is the property of this society, but is held for 
public use. It includes nearly six acres, three of 
which were purchased June 6, 1857, and the re- 
mainder July 8, 1873. It is well fenced and kept in. 
admirable condition. It is a credit to the village and 
to those having it in charge. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of Greene.—The 
first religious meetings in the town by members of 
this denomination were held at the house of Benjamin 
Townsend, about four miles below Greene village, 
and there the first class was formed about 1814. In 
1817 the place for holding the meetings of the class 
was changed to the house of Abel Norton, two miles 
below Greene, near the Genegantslet bridge, and Mr. 
Cameron was then the circuit preacher. The present 
Methodist Episcopal church in Greene village is the 
outgrowth of these early efforts. It was organized at 
the house of Benjamin Jackson, Sept. 25, 1827, and 
Benjamin Jackson, Horatio N. Gere, Benjamin Har- 
rington, Reuben Chase and Dr, Isaac Grant were the 
first trustees, 

The church edifice now used by the Society was 
built about that year. The church has been twice re- 
paired, the last time in the summer of 1872. 

Rev, Mr. Barnett was a local preacher here before 
the organization was effected. Following is as com- 
plete a list of the pastors of this church as the memory 
of the present members, in the absence of any rec- 
ords, is able to supply: D. Simons, in 1846; P. 
Compton, 1848-49; George P. Porter, 1849—51; 
Arnold G. Burlingame, 1851—53 ; Hiram Gee, 1853— 
’55; Ellis D. Thurston, 1855~56 ; David C. Dutcher, 
1857-58; Benjamin Shove, 1859~60; George S. 
White, 186162; Marvin S. Wells, 1863-64; I. B. 
Hyde, 1865~’67 ; William Burnside, 186870; A. F. 
Brown, 187172; C. O. Hanmer, 1873; William 
H, Gavitt, 187476; E. P. Eldridge, 1877; Henry 
Newton Van Dusen, the present pastor, who com- 
menced his labors in May, 1878, 

The present number of members is a little over 
200. The church property is valued at $4,000. 

The Central Baptist Church and Society of Greene 
was organized at a meeting held at the “ Methodist 
Episcopal Chapel” in the village of Greene, Feb. 29, 
1836. The meeting was called to order by Daniel W. 
Litchfield, who, in conjunction with George W. Crosby, 
was chosen to freside. Hilem Huntley, Henry 
Perry, Asel S. Holcomb, Daniel Corbin, Jr., Allen 
Newtor and Levi Farr were elected the first trustees. 

January 14, 1842, it was resolved to build a meet- 
ing-house, and April 12, 1843, A. Haynes, J. Cook, 
Deacon A. Newton, L. D. Lewis, E. Adams, E. 
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Forbes and J. Spofford were appointed a building 
committee. February 27, 1844, it was “resolved to 
sell the old house and as much of the lot as might be 
thought best.” The church seems to have been com- 
pleted March g, 1844, as the trustees were then author- 
ized to effect an insurance on it. 

Elder C. Darby is the first pastor whose name ap- 
pears on the records, but not earlier than April 12, 
1843. Whether or no he was the pastor from the 
organization we are not advised; but he apparently 
served as late as. Feb. 27, 1854. He was succeeded 
by Elder J. D. Webster, who remained until April 1, 
1864. Feb. 27, 1864, it was voted to engage the 
services of Rev. H. Garlick, whose resignation was 
accepted Dec. 6, 1868, March 14, 1869, it was re- 
solved to extend an invitation to Rev. J. H. Sage to 
become the pastor. He continued his labors till Dec. 
30, 1877. Rev. S. T. Ford, the present pastor, com- 
menced his labors in 1878, and was ordained May 1, 
1879. 

The number of members May 16, 1879, was 141.* 


SocietiEs.—Lastern Light Lodge, No. 126, F. & 
A, M., was organized October 1, 1811, and held its 
first meeting at the public house of Heman Carter, 
on the Genegantslet, about two miles west of the vil- 
lage of Greene, October 31, 1811. There were pres- 
ent at that meeting, Isaac Rosa, W. AZ, Levi Farr, 
S. W.; Robert Monell, 7, WW, Timothy Clark, 
Treasurer ; James Anderson, Secretary ; Asa Whit- 
ney, S. D.; Namon Harrison, /, D.,; Asahel Olm- 
sted, Ziler; Jonathan Phelps, Elisha Smith, Smith 
Bradley, Orrin C. Dow, Horatio Warner, Abel Case, 
Daniel Gates and Thomas Lyon, The regular monthly 
communications were continued under a dispensation 
until September 2, 1812, when they received their 
charter. Elisha Sadd, Samuel A. Skeel, Russell Peck, 
Rev. Jeduthan Gray, Russel Roseter, Jacob Decker, 
John Forbes, Gurdon Williams and Philo B. Palmer 
were admitted to membership during that time. The 
charter was signed by De Witt Clinton, Grand Mas- 
ter; Martin Hoffman, Deputy Grand Master; Cad- 
wallader D. Colden, Senior Grand Warden; Philip 
S. Van Rensselaer, Junior Grand Warden ; and Elias 
Hicks, Grand Secretary. The ceremonies attending 
the institution and installation were conducted by 
Tracy Robinson, of Columbus, Chenango county, in 
the Lodge room at the inn of Heman Carter, Septem- 
ber 29, 1812. The meetings of the lodge were held 
in this tavern, on the second floor, directly over the 
bar-room, till 1816, when the headquarters were trans- 
ferred to Greene village. The members were scat- 
tered over a wide section of country, a majority of 





*The records of this church are so incomplete as to make it impossible to 
glean a satisfactory history of it from them. Promised data regarding it have 
not been furnished. 








them living from four to seven miles from the lodge- 
room. Some of them came on horseback, but more 
on foot. The lodge contracted with Heman Carter 
to furnish the room, together with fuel and five tallow 
candles to light it when necessary, for three years, at 
$12 per year. 

“The Lodge,” says Dr. Purple, “was invariably 
called from ‘labor to refreshment’ during the com- 
munication, when the members all repaired to the 
dining room, where they stood around a table boun- 
tifully supplied with bread, butter, cheese. cakes, pies, 
etc., never forgetting one or more kinds of ardent 
spirits, * * * They met at 3 o'clock in the sum- 
mer, and 6 in the winter, It was the duty of the Stew- 
ards to call for this refreshment, according to the 
number present, and collect 124 cents from each mem- 
ber and pay it over to ‘ mine host.’” 

In Greene the meetings were held in the tavern 
which occupied the site of the Chenango House. 

The Lodge suspended in 1826 and surrendered their 
charter in 1831, under the stress of the anti-masonic 
excitement incident to the alleged abduction of Mor- 
gan. 

The Lodge was revived in 1847, and in June of 
that year, through the efforts of Dr. Augustus Wil- 
lard, who was sent to the Grand Lodge for the pur- 
pose, with the aid of his cousin John D, Willard, who 
was then the Grand Master, the old charter and num- 
ber were restored. The first meeting was held in Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, near the canal, in the village of Greene, 
Feb. ro, 1848, and the Lodge duly organized. Dr. 
Levi Farr, the Master named in the charter of 1812, 
presided, and the following officers were duly elected 
and installed by him: Augustus Willard, W. M., R. 
Monell, S. W., W. Gray, J. W., C. E. Barnard, Treas- 
urer, E, Rathbone, Secretary, J. S. Avery, S. D., 
and Levi Farr, J. D. Its progress has since been 
slowly and gradually onward. 

The present officers are: Edgar J. Arnold, M., 
Curtis Weston, S. W., John B. Hunting, J. W., Al- 
fred G. Rose, Treasurer, J. D. Van Valkenburgh, Jr., 
Secretary, A. B. Holcomb, S. D., G. E. Tarbell, J. 
D., J. F. Smith, S. M. C., S. P. Morse, J. M. C., 
Oscar Lombard, Organist, A. G. Rose, Chaplain, 
Thomas H. Oliver, Tiler. 

Greene Royal Arch Chapter, No. 106, was insti- 
tuted June 24, 1826, in the Lodge Room in the vil- 
lage of Greene. Perez Randall, High Priest of the 
Norwich Chapter, officiated in the services, by direc- 
tion of the Grand Chapter. Levi Farr was High 
Priest that year. The Chapter suffered a suspension 
of 25 years. Its charter was renewed Feb. 8, 1850, 

Eureka Council, No. 8, Royal and Select Masons, 
was organized at Greene, Oct. 10, 1855. Companion 
Augustus Willard was the first T. I. Master and con- 
tinued so till his death in 1868. It has been a thriv- 
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ing organization, and the center from which has radia- 
ted the cryptic organizations in this vicinity. The 
Councils at Norwich and Sherburne have sprung from 
its membership. 


CHENANGO Forks. 


Chenango Forks lies in the narrow valley of the Che- 
nango and the somewhat less contracted valley of the 
Tioughmioga rivers, mostly in the former, which is 
bounded somewhat abruptly by hills whose steep ac- 
clivities rise to the height of over 100 feet. It is 
situated in the forks of these rivers, on the Syracuse, 
Binghamton & New York Railroad, by which it is 15 
miles above Binghamton, and is the southern terminus 
of the Utica, Chenango & Susquehanna Valley Rail- 
road, now the Utica Branch of the D., L. & W.R.R. 
It is located in two counties, Broome and Chenango, 
mostly in the former, and three towns, Barker, Che- 
nango and Greene, the former two in Broome county, 
but principally in Barker. The village is scattering, 
and extends about 14 miles up the Chenango, wholly 
on the west side, about one-third of it lying in Che- 
nango county. It contains three churches, (Congre- 
gational, Methodist Episcopal and Episcopal,) two 
district schools, three hotels, five general stores, three 
or four small groceries, one drug store, a grist-mill, 
saw-mill, planing mill, two harness shops, (kept by 
Thomas Stoddard and J. I. Weller,) four blacksmith 
shops, (kept by Wilhelmus Mosher, Robert T. Hanes, 
Jenkins Palmer & George English, and Thomas 
Hosmer,) a tin shop (kept by E. G. Arnold,) a cabinet 
shop and undertaking establishment, (kept by James 
D. Seeber,) one carriage shop, (kept by D. J. Chid- 

ester,) and a population of about soo. 

There are two depots on the Utica Branch of the 
D., L. & W. R. R., one at the upper and one at the 
lower end of the village. 

The first permanent settlement on the site of the vil- 
lage was made in 1791, by John Barker, from Branford, 
Conn. Hecame by the Susquehanna to Binghamton, 
and thence up the Chenango, with his family, and set- 
tled on the east bank of the Tioughnioga, on the place 
now owned by Simeon Rogers, and the heirs of John 
Rogers, his brother. He took up some 60 or jo acres 
of land, which extended to near the mouth of the Che- 
nango, and purchased the improvements of Thomas 
Gallop, who came in 1787, and whom he found living 
a hermitage-like life, just west of the Tioughnioga, in 
the town of Chenango, near the site of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and with his family took up his resi- 
dence in the Treaty House. He continued his resi- 
dence here till his death, Noy. 29, 1836, aged 94 years. 
Mary, his first wife, died August 25, 1800, aged 56; 
his second wife, also named Mary, July 18, 1824, aged 
73. None of his children are living. The town of 
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Barker, in Broome county, is named in honor of him. 
Samuel Barker, a brother of John’s, came in from 
Connecticut, shortly before him, and settled just out 
of the village, in the town of Greene, where he lived a 
good many years, and died there. He kept for sey- 
eral years the gate of the bridge built across the 
Tioughnioga, about the close of the war of 1812. 
Beverly Barker was a son of his. 

Simeon Rogers, a young, unmarried man, came in 
soon after from Branford, Conn., and settled on 100 
acres, adjoining John Barker’s place on the north. In 
1792, he married Mary, daughter of John Barker. 
This was the first marriage contracted in the town of 
Barker, in which these settlements were made; and 
Chauncey Barker, their son, who was born in Septem- 
ber, 1793, and died June 29, 1844, was the first white 
child born in what was afterwards the old town of Lisle. 
Simeon Rogers kept the first inn in Barker, where he 
also kept the first store and built the first mill. He 
died here March 26, 1856, aged 93, and Mary, his wife, 
Feb. 5, 1859, aged 85. ‘Two children only are living, 
George, on the homestead, and John B., also in Che- 
nango Forks. The latter was born May 6, 1796, and 
is probably the oldest settler living in this locality. 

In 1792, John Allen, Asa Beach and Solomon Rose, 
also from Connecticut, joined them in the settlement. 
‘All located on the east bank of the Tioughnioga. A 
family named Stead settled among the first near the 
west end of the iron bridge, and kept the first ferry 
across the Tioughnioga, in which river Stead and one 

.of his sons were drowned. None of his children are 
living here. 

Deacon Joseph Willard was born Oct. 5, 1876, and 
came in from Lenox, Mass., about the beginning of 
the century and settled near the east end of the iron 
bridge. He was a young single man and a hatter by 
trade, which business he followed here a great many 
years, until within a few years of his death, Nov. 17, 
1869, aged 83. Sept. 6, 1810, he married Eliza, 
daughter of Robert Faulkner, an early settler in the 
locality of Binghamton, she died August 7, 1829, aged 
34. He was one of the original members of the 
Congregational church of Chenango Forks, in 1821; 
and an active deacon of it from that time till his 
death. Four children are living, Simon, in Marathon, 
Joseph, in Greene, Robert, in Barker, and Harriet E. 
wife of Daniel Lowell, a merchant in Chenango 
Forks. 

The Tioughnioga is spanned by a fine iron bridge, 
which was built in 1876, at a cost of a little over 
$10,000, jointly by the towns of Barker and Chenango, 
It is 325 feet long and has two spans. The commis- 
sioners for Barker were, William H. Beals, J. W. 
Kinyon and C. Parsons; and those for Chenango, S. 
E, Judd, H. King and S, H, Bishop. The Chenango 
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is spanned by a wooden bridge, about 320 feet long, 
with four spans. It was built in 1870, at a cost of 
$4,500, by the Barker and Chenango Bridge Co., 
which was chartered March 31, 1869. 


Mercuants.— The first merchant in Chenango 
Forks was Simeon Rogers, who opened a small store 
in his log house about the beginning of the present 
century for the accommodation of his neighbors. He 
brought his goods in from Catskill, the journey occu- 
pying two weeks. Robert O. Edwards, from Mass., 
opened the first store of any considerable importance 
about 1817 or 18, in a building erected for the pur- 
pose opposite to where Dr. Lodowick Hanes now 
lives. It stood in the road and was afterwards torn 
down. He continued business a great many years, 
till within a few years of his death, December rz, 
1861, aged 76. He was a prominent man in this 
locality and raised a large family of childrer, none of 
whom are now living here. A son and daughter, 
Charles and Susan, are living in Albany. Caroline 
his wife died April 7, 1828, aged 39. He was suc- 
ceeded in the mercantile business by his son Edward, 
who continued but a short time. 

Dr. D. Cushman opened a store about 1828 and 
kept it five or six years. He was a drover and the 
store business was conducted by John Willard, who 
succeeded him, and continued it till his death, Noy. 9, 
1847, aged 41. John B. Rogers opened a store in 
1829 and kept it about forty years, during a large por- 
tion of which time he was engaged in buying and 
selling butter. ’ 

There were no other merchants here of any consid- 
erable prominence, except those now doing business, 
and those interested with them. 

Daniel Lowell, general merchant, commenced bus- 
iness in 1834. He was in partnership with John H. 
Thomas in 1853, and with Charles O. Root, of Bing- 
hamton, from 1854 to ’6o. 

Maurice Hagaman, general merchant, commenced 
business about 1836, in company with John B. Rogers, 
with whom he continued about six years. He was 
subsequently associated some six years with his brother 
James. In 1863 his son John became his partner and 
continued such till his death, Dec. 26, 1878, aged 38. 

Hiram King commenced business about 1844, in 
company with Townsend Bagley, and closed out after 
about two years. Bagley went to California. After 
an interval of a few years spent in boating, about 
1855, he resumed the general mercantile business and 
has since continued it, from about 1867, in company 
with his son, George R., under the name of Hiram 
King & Son. 

George Hoadley, general merchant, a native of the 
town of Barker, commenced businessin 1864. Hewas 
associated with his brother W. H., from 1864 to 1867. 
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Joseph P. Johnson, grocer, from New York, com- 
menced business in 1867. 

John W. Kinyon, dealer in hardware and crockery, 
commenced business in the fall of 1868. He for- 
merly lived in Broome and Chenango counties, in the 
former of which he was born. 

Thomas R. Lakey, general merchant, came in from 
Westchester county, N. Y., May 1, 1857, and com- 
menced mercantile business in 1868. 

S. H. Harrington commenced the drug business in the 
fall of 1870, in company with H. C. Hall, with whom 
he continued one year. In the spring of 1879 Weller 
Roos became his partner and the business has since 
been conducted under the name of S. A. Harrington 
& Co. 

Rufus B. Bennett, grocer and hardware dealer, 
came in from North Fenton and commenced business 
in 1875, in company with Alexander Ferris, whose in- 
terest he bought after the expiration of two years. 

Charles N. Hollister, a native of Chenango Forks, 
commenced the grocery business in 1876. 

John Barker Hogan, hardware dealer, commenced 
business in 1877. 


PosTMastEeRS.—Simeon Rogers, the first postmaster, 
was appointed as early as 1802, probably as early, as 
is believed, as 1799, and kept the office till about 
1826, when his son, John B., was appointed and kept 
it 29 years, till about 1855. He was succeeded by 
Dr. William B. Squires, who held it till his death, 
Jan. 20, 1858, when Dr. Royal R. Carr was appointed 
and held it about two years. Theodore S. Rogers, 
son of John B. Rogers, was next appointed and held 
the office two or three years, when Henry Augustus 
Rogers, his brother, was appointed and held it till his 
death, July 3, 1876, aged 55. His widow, Harriet 
A, Rogers, succeeded him and still holds the office. 


PuysiciaNns.—Royal R. Carr, who died recently in 
Binghamton, William B. Squires, from Chenango 
county, and Reuben Winston, from Westerloo, Al- 
bany county, were practicing medicine here in 1846 ; 
but how early they commenced and who preceded 
them, if any one did, we have not been able to defi- 
nitely determine. Carr continued practice till about 
1870, when he removed to Binghamton, where he 
practiced till his death, Squires did not practice 
much after 1846, owing to ill health. He removed to 
a farm and remained on it, in the effort to reclaim his 
health, till his death, Jan. 20, 1858, aged 34. Wins- 
ton was practicing in company with Dr. Squires and 
left for Wisconsin in 1846. William Dorr came in 
from Vermont in 1848, and practiced till 1856, when 
he removed to Binghamton. 

The first resident physician was probably Sidney A. 
Sheldon from Otsego county, a young, single man, 
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who came about 1826, and soon after married Mary 
Ann, daughter of Robert O. Edwards, one of the 
early settlers in this locality, and a prominent mer- 
chant and lumberman at Chenango Forks. He 
practiced here five or six years, when he removed to 
Mississippi, where he died. His wife is now living in 
Kingston, Canada. A Dr. Peets practiced here two 
or three years previous to 1846 ; and a Dr. Churchill 
a corresponding time, about 1837 or ’8. 

The present physicians are Lodowick Hanes, Sal- 
phronius H. Harrington, Zina A. Spendley and Clark 
W. Greene. 

Lodowick Hanes was born in Westerloo, Albany 
county, March 5, 1809, and studied medicine with 
Dr. Zina W. Lay, of Westerville, in that town. He 
was licensed to practice in 1842, and commenced in 
the town of New Scotland, in his native county, 
whence he removed to Chenango Forks in 1846, 
Though not now in active practice, he is occasionally 
called upon to assist in difficult cases and in surgical 
operations. 

Salphronius H. Harrington was born in Greene, 
Chenango county, March 2, 1829, and studied medi- 
cine at Lisle, with Dr. S. H. French. He was grad- 
uated at Union College in 1853, and attended the 
Albany Medical College in 1854 and’s, graduating 
there the latter year. He commenced practice at 


Lisle, in company with Dr. French, in 1855, and re- 


moved thence in June, 1856, to Chenango Forks, 
where he has since practiced. 

Zina A. Spendley was born in Binghamton, Oct. 
19, 1842, and studied medicine there with Dr. George 
A. Thayer. He subsequently attended the Eclectic 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, 
from which he was graduated June 25, 1869. He 
commenced practice at Mott’s Corners, in Tompkins 
county, where he removed in 1866, and in 1868 lo- 
cated in Chenango Forks, where he has since prac- 
ticed. 

Clark W. Greene was born in the town of Willett, 
Cortland county, Oct. 30, 1848, and was graduated 
from the Normal School at Albany in 1870, in which 
year he entered the Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege, where he was graduated March 1, 1873. He 
commenced the practice of his profession the follow- 
ing April in Chenango Forks, where he now resides. 


Lawyers.—The first and only lawyer at Chenango 
Forks was Arthur J. Ford, who located here in 1877, 
and remained about a year. 


Manuractures.—The manufactories of Chenango 
Forks consist of a grist and saw-mill and a planing- 
mill, the latter of which is owned by Galusha Eldridge. 
The grist and saw-mills are owned by John B. Rogers 
and Cyrus Wheeler. Both are in Broome county, be- 





| ing located on that tract of land annexed to the 


town of Barker from Greene, April 28, 1840. The 
saw-mill occupies the site of one built in 1805, by a 
company of whom William Edwards, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., was the principal one, and which was the 
first mill in this locality. The saw-mill has been the 
property of the Rogers family since about 1825, when 
it was bought at sheriff’s sale by Simeon Rogers, who 
the following year, in company with William Edwards, 
erected a grist-mill on the same dam, on the site of 
the present grist-mill.* The dam is constructed of 
wood and rests upon the rocky bed of the Chenango, 
It gives a fall of about nine feet. The water supply 
is constant and the site is an excellent one. The 
grist-mill contains four run of stones. It isa wooden 
structure and has been repaired, and about 1854 was 
rebuilt and enlarged. The saw-mill was rebuilt in 
1875. 

Hotets.—The Central Hotel is located on the 
east bank of the Tioughnioga, about the center of 
the village. It is owned by Mrs. W. H. McDonald, 
of Binghamton, and kept by George Slater. It was 
built in 1849, by John B. Rogers, on the site of a 
building erected for a boarding-house about 1805, by 
William Edwards, of Northampton, Mass., for the ac- 
commodation of the men at work on the saw-mill 
built that year. The boarding-house was afterwards 
used as a hotel till 1849, when it was removed by Mr. 
Rogers to its present site, and has since been used as 
a store and dwelling. It is now occupied by Thomas 
R. Lakey as a store. Edward Edwards first occupied 
it as a boarding-house and used it as such for several 
years. Russell Austin was the first to keep a regular 
tavern in it. He occupied it as late as 1837 and be- 
fore 1829, in which year John B. Rogers built the 
addition, which is now occupied by Thomas R. Lakey 
as a dwelling. 

Judge William B. Edwards, of Binghamton, is a 
grandson of Edward Edwards, who kept the boarding- 
house here, and afterwards kept a hotel in Ithaca and 
Owego. 

The Willard House, located at the upper end of 
the village, was built by Oliver Willard about 1855, 
and kept by him and his son Oliver until the property 
was sold to the railroad company. It has been kept 
about nine years by James W. Tombs, the present 


| proprietor. 


The Gothic House, located in the lower part of the 
village, was built by George Terwilliger about thirty 
years ago, and kept by him five or six years. 
The present proprietor is J. S. Terwilliger, who has 


* Joshua Adams was probably the first miller. A negro named Titus, who 
was formerly a slave of Edward Edwards, was the miller a few years.. Titus 
matried a white woman and raised a very respectable family. Edwards gave 
him a piece of land in the present town of Lisle on which he lived several 
years. f 
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managed it alone since April, 1879, having previously 
been associated with his father in its management 
since 1877. 

CuurcHES.— The Congregational Church of Chenango 
Forks.—At the request of a number of the inhabitants 
at the Forks of the Chenango, a meeting was held May 
3, 1821, to take into consideration the propriety of 
organizing a Congregational church. It was attended 
by Rev. Charles Thorp, John B. Hoyt and Deacon 
Benjamin Benedict, delegates from the church in 
Coventry ; Rev. Benjamin Niles, of Chenango Point ; 
Deacon Stiles and Deacon Andrew Woodruff, dele- 
gates from the church in Lisle; Deacon Nehemiah 
Spencer, delegate from the church in Greene, who sat 
in council and chose Rey. Charles Thorp, Moderator, 
and John B. Hoyt, Scribe. John Barker and wife, 
from the church in Lisle; Widow Abigail Willard, 
Oliver Willard and wife, from the Congregational 
church in Lenox, Mass.; and Dennison Hoadley, 
Henry Terwilliger, Ebenezer Russell, Ransford Ste- 
vens, Norman D. Stevens, Joseph Willard and Eliza 
his wife, Pamela, wife of Peter Barker, and Sarah, 
wife of Ebenezer Russell, the latter of whom were 
received on examination, were constituted a church. 

The Society connected with this church was organ- 


ized at their house of worship in April, 1832, under 


the name of The Congregational Society of the town 
_ of Barker. Norman D, Stevens and Joseph Willard, 
deacons, were nominated and chosen to preside as a 
Board of Inspectors at the election of trustees of said 
Society ; and Simeon Rogers, Norman D. Stevens and 
John B. Rogers were chosen to that office, These 
proceedings were certified by the presiding officers 
April 30, 1832, and acknowledged before T. Robin- 
son, First Judge of Broome county. 

Rev. T. H. Griffith was the pastor in 1878. He 
began his labors that year. ‘The number of members 
August 31, 1878, was 77, 15 of whom were males and 
62 females. The number of Sunday-school scholars 
was 105; the number of families in the congregation, 
go; and the amount of benevolent contributions, $5. 

The First Methodist Episcopal Church of Chenango 
Forks.—At a meeting of the inhabitants of Chenango 
Forks, held pursuant to requisite notice, at the school- 
house on the south-east side of the Tioughnioga, Feb. 
17, 1863, for the purpose of taking into consideration 
“the necessity and propriety of erecting a house of 
public worship at Chenango Forks,” of which Nicholas 
Lewis was President, and Samuel Lee, Clerk, an organ- 
ization was effected under the name of “ The First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Chenango Forks,” 
and the following named persons were elected trus- 
tees: Stephen Palmer, Parley Blair, Erastus T. Wil- 
son, Hiram King and Samuel Lee. At a meeting 
held at the same place February 28, 1863, it was re- 











solved that said Society proceed to purchase a site 
and build a house of public worship; and “it was 
voted that the Methodist Episcopal church have the 
preference of said house of worship for their regular 
appointments for preaching and quarterly meetings, 
and at other times [it] be opened to all other evan- 
gelical denominations for preaching, and that said 
house be deeded to the trustees and their successors 
in office, and governed and controlled by them, sub- 
ject to the foregoing restriction.” 

August 21, 1863, Calvin Shepard and Cynthia L., 
his wife, deeded to the trustees before named, for 
$r1oo, for a building site for a house of worship, the 
piece of land situated on “lot No. 121, in the Grand 
Division of the Boston Purchase, in the town of Che- 
nango, in Broome county.” The church was built in 
1864, at a cost of about $1,800, It will seat 250 
persons. 

An organization under this name was first effected 
in 1833, but we have been unable to obtain authentic 
information regarding it. 

At the organization of 1863, the church belonged 
to the “Broome charge.” The name of the charge 
was changed to Chenango in 1866, and to Chenango 
Forks in 1873. 

The following are the pastors of the Church since 
1863: W. P. Abbott, 1863; Peter S. Worden and 
F, L. Hiller, 1864; Peter S. Worden, 1865—66; Ste- 
phen Elwell, 1867; Zachariah Paddock, 1868; Enos 
Puffer, 1869-71; C. E. Taylor, 1872-73; J. D. 
Woodruff, 1874; G. A. Place, 1875-77; David Per- 
soneus, 187879. 

The present number of members is 60; the attend- 
ance at Sabbath school, about 50. 

The present trustees are Hiram King, Charles 
Spendley and Spink Kinyon. 

St. John’s Church, (Episcopal) at Chenango Forks, ~ 
was organized in 1877, under the missionary efforts of 
Rev. Russel Todd, the first and present rector, and 
the church edifice, a wooden structure, was erected in 
the summer of that year, at a cost of about $1,500. 
The lot upon which the church stands cost about 
$500. The original members were R. F. Willard 
and Mrs, Harriet Rogers. 

It is a mission station and is supported by the 
Van Wagenen Fund.* 

The first services were held April 8, 1877, in the 

2 





* The Van Wagenen Missionary Fund of the county of Chenango was 
founded by the will of Gerritt H. Van Wagenen, of Oxford, which bequeathed 
a tract of land in Saratoga county, known as lot number 44 of Palmer's pur- 
chase, lying in Saratoga and Warren counties, the proceeds of which were to 
be allowed to accumulate until the income derived therefrom should “tbe 
sufficient to pay such sum annually as has been usual, or shal] then be neces- 
sary, for the labors of a missionary of the Protestant Episcopal church in the 
county of Chenango.’’ The land was sold and the proceeds added to from 
time to time by members of the family till the amount reached $15,coo, 
sufficient for the object intended, and a missionary is now regularly employed 
to labor within the county. 
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Congregational church, at which time Robert F. 
Willard, Mrs. Harriet Rogers, Kinyon Bly and wife, 
Louisa, and Albert Geer, the last three belonging to 
the parish of Greene, were members. The present 
number of members is 35, thirty of whom were re- 
ceived by confirmation. 

The meetings have been conducted continuously, 
at first monthly, then fortnightly, and at present 
weekly, under the ministrations of Rev. Russel Todd, 
who, until the month of March, 1879, also ministered 
to the mission at Earlville. Since then his labors 
have been confined to this mission’ and at Smithville 
Flats. 

The building committee were Dr. Salphronius H, 
Harrington, Robert F. Willard, Henry Mayhew and 
Rev. Mr. Todd. The church was first occupied 
March 24, 1878. The meetings, with the exception 
of the first, were previously held in the school-house. 

The number who have been baptized since the 
organization of the church is 50, of whom 23 were 
adults. 

The Sabbath school was established at the opening 
of the church. The average attendance is 30. 


BRISBIN. 


Brisbin * is very pleasantly situated on the west 
bank of the Chenango, and on the canal and railroad, 
five and one-half miles above Greene.’ It contains 
one church (Baptist) two stores, one hotel, a district 
school, a saw-mill, owned by J. E. Ten Broeck, a 
planing and shingle-mill, a shoe shop, kept by Nicholas 
Race, two blacksmith shops, kept by Hiram Bartoo 
and Herman Estes, and a population of 150. 

The planing-mill was built in 1843, by Truman 
Pierce, for a sash and blind factory, for which purpose 

it was used till 1875. S. A. McCullor has carried on 
~ the business for the last fourteen years, with the ex- 
ception of two, and in the spring of 1878, admitted 
his present partner, E. L. Wilcox, to an interest. 


MERCHANTS.—The first merchant at Brisbin was 
Benjamin Horton, a native of Coventry, who com- 
menced business in 1842, and continued about ten 
years, when he sold to John R. Wheeler and William 
Tremain, who, after one year, in the spring of 1852, 
sold to Charles P. and Albert Jewell, who continued 
four or five years and dissolved. Charles continued 
alone and assigned, in 1858 or ’9, having been associ- 
ated one year with Alfred H. Race. Charles Horton 
and William Tremain succeeded him in 1859, and 
did business about two years, when Horton bought 
Tremain’s interest and discontinued after about a 


* Named from John Brisbin, formerly a Director, now Vice-President of 
the D., L. & W. R. R. The village was originally known as £as/ Greene, 
by which name it is still very generally known. The name was changed in 
1871, after the completion of the U.,C. & S.V. R. R., to conform to the 
name of the station on that road, which had been previously named. 





year. This last firm built the store now occupied by 
Edward L. Webb. Cyrus Tuttle, of Oxford, opened 
a branch store between 1850 and’60 and kept it some 
two years. Derrick H. Wells next did business about 
a year. He was followed. by Amos Hinman, in 
1870-1. Charles Schouten succeeded Hinman, taking 
his goods, and continued one year, when Hinman 
resumed business which he continued about a year. 
Joseph Gibson took Hinman’s goods in the fall of 1875, 
and did business about one and one-half years. Then 
Hinman again did business about a year and removed 
to Binghamton. Henry F. Balcom, from Oxford, next 


did business about one and one-half years, from the 


fall of 1876. 

The present merchants are Samuel Lee, who came 
from Smyrna in the fall of 1875; and Edward L. 
Webb, who came in from Utica in April, 1879. 

Benjamin Horton’s store stood opposite the resi- 
dence of Sherman A. McCullor. It was removed in 
1867, and is now occupied as a residence by Hiram 
Tucker, the station agent of Brisbin. 

Chauncey Hill and Eli Haynes, Jr., did mercantile 
business about one and three-fourths miles below Bris- 
bin about two years. ‘They opened their store shortly 
before the building of the canal was begun. It was 
the first one in that locality, which then out-ranked 
Brisbin in commercial importance, but has long since 
lost that prestige and relapsed into rural sobriety. 
Drs. R. B. and Addison Crandall, brothers, next did 
business there about two years. They bought Hill & 
Haynes’ goods and removed their stock when they 
discontinued. David Baird subsequently did busi- 
ness there about two to three years. There has 
been no other store there of any consequence. Others 
did business there for short periods. 


Posrmasters.—The first post-office in this locality 
was established about one and three-fourths miles 
below the present village of Brisbin, about 1838, and 
Lorin Miller was the first postmaster. He secured 
the establishment of the office there, where he was 
then keeping a hotel, in which the office was kept by 
him four years. He was succeeded by Uri King, who 
kept it two or three years. John Stoughton was post- 
master in the lower village in 1843, about which year 
the office was removed to the upper village, now Bris- 
bin. David Smith, who kept the office in the hotel, 
was probably the first postmaster there. He held it 
as late as the spring of 1851. He was succeeded by 
George Race, who removed the office to the lower 
village and kept it about a year, when Albert Jewell 
was appointed and moved the office back to the upper 
village, both being designated Hast Greene. Charles 
Jewell was appointed in 1853 and held the oftice till 
1861, when Charles F. Horton was appointed and held 
it till Feb., 1865. Charles M. Schouten was then ap- 
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pointed and held it as late as 1869. He was suc- 
ceeded by W. W. Torrey, who held it till April 14, 
1873, when Lorin Miller, the present incumbent, was 
appointed. 


Puysicrans.—The first physician at Brsbin was 
probably William Clark, who practiced three or four 
years from the time the canal was opened, in 1836, 
and remoyed to Ohio. James Purple located at the 
lower village about 1843, and practiced some two 
years, when he moved west. James B. Fletcher came 
in about a year after Purple left, but staid only a few 
months. M. L. Vosburgh came here from Rochester 
about 1850, and staid about two years, when he moved* 
west. John Tremain, a native of the place, studied 
with Dr. Vosburgh and commenced practice in the 
summer of 1852. He remained about two years and 
removed to Smithville Flats. He is now in Dakota. 
There was no other resident. physician until Vincent 
Burgess came in. Dr. Burgess was born in Wolver- 
ton, England, March 9, 1851, and came to this coun- 
try with his parents in 1856. He commenced the 
study of medicine in Kirkwood, Broome county, with 
Dr. George E. Pierson. In 1874 he entered the 
Louisville Medical College, of Kentucky, from which 
he was graduated in 1876. He commenced practice 
that year at Upper Lisle, and in 1877 removed to 
Brisbin, where he has since practiced. 


Horets.—The hotel in Brisbin, of which James P. 
Smith is proprietor, was built by his father, David F. 
Smith, in 1846, on the ‘site of the old “ Stump tav- 
ern,” and was kept by him till his death, Oct. 16, 
1855, when his wife succeeded him and kept it till the 
fall of 1867. J. P. Kendall, his son-in-law, next 
kept it one year, when, in the fall of 1868, it passed 
into the hands of the present proprietor. 


CuurcHes.— Zhe Oxford and Greene Baptist 
Church is located at Brisbin. The first religious meet- 
ings in this locality were held in 1793, and were conduct- 
ed by Rev. Nathaniel Kellogg, who settled there that 
year. In 1795, under Mr. Kellogg’s efficient labors, 
a church was organized, and was known as the 
“Greene Church.” There were some ten constituent 


members, among them Zopher Betts, Benjamin © 


Loomis, C. Hill, Daniel Tremain and Nathaniel Kel- 
logg, the latter of whom was the pastor, and continued 
such twenty-two years. He was succeeded in 1817 
by Rev. John Sawyer, who served them one year. 

From 1818 to 1830 they were without a pastor, 
owing to inability to support one, and the pulpit was 
only occasionally supplied. 

In 1830 the present name was assumed, and in 1833 
they settled Rev. E. B. Sparks as pastor. He served 
them one year. For a few years the church was 
again without a shepherd. In 1838 they settled Rev. 
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Caleb Bush, who served them two years. He was 
succeeded by Rev. David Leach, who remained one 
year. Under his labors, in conjunction with those of 
his predecessor, the church added about ninety to its 
membership. 

Rey. G. W. Mead was the pastor in 1841~2. In 
the former year the present house of worship was 
erected at a cost of $788, a goodly sum for the people 
of that day. Hitherto the meetings had been held in 
private houses, barns and school-houses. 

In 1843, Rev. David Leach again became the pas- 
tor, and this time continued his services four years. 
He was succeeded by Rev. E. T. Jacobs, now serving 
the church in Coventry. He remained three years. 
In 1850, Rev. A. Virgil was the pastor, and in 1852-3 
the church was served by Rey. A. Gibson. In 1855 
I, W. Starkweather became the pastor, and continued 
two and one-half years. He was succeeded in 1859 
by Rev. Aaron Parker, who served them one year. 
He was one of the trio—Revs. Swan and Chamber- 
lin being the other two—who did so much for the 
churches in this valley and surrounding country. 

In 1860, Rev. I. B. Kimber became the pastor, and 
in 1861 he was succeeded by Rey. L. E. Spafford, 
who continued his labors with them three years. Rev. 
R. H. Spafford, his brother, succeeded him in 1864, and 
remained six years. In 1870 they enjoyed the pas- 
toral labors of Rev. W. C. Phillips, and the following 
year he was succeeded by Rev. A. Parker, as a supply, 
who served them in that capacity three years. The 
present pastor, D. D. MacLaurin, a young man, com- 
menced his labors with this people in 1874. 

The present number of members is 122. 
gregations are good and the interest is deep. 

This was the first Baptist church organized in Che- 
nango county. 

The First Methodist Society of East Greene (Bris- 
bin,) was organized at the house of William Race, in 
the vicinity of East Greene, March 26, 1840, and 
Silas Tillotson, Amos Gray, Albert B. Thomas, 
Abram Matteson, Dyer Rogers, Loren Soles, Joseph 
Dent, William Race and William Daily were the first 
trustees. This society is not now in existence, 


The con- 


GENEGANTSLET. 


Genegantslet is situated on the creek of the same 
name, about two and one-half miles north-west of 
Greene, and a like distance below Smithville Flats. 
This place, which is now a mere hamlet, was once the 
commercial center of the town, and exceeded in the 
importance and magnitude of its business the village 
of Greene. The water-power on the creek, which 
has here a fall of seven or eight feet, doubtless at- 
tracted settlers to its locality, and induced a growth 
which was long since eclipsed by its rival. It con- 
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tains only a saw-mill, blacksmith shop, the latter kept 
by Chauncey McDonald, fourteen houses within a 


radius of one-fourth mile, and a population of 50, | 


and the mammoth establishment of Almon B. Robin- 
son, the poulterer and egg dealer. 


MErRcHANTS.—The first merchant at Genegantslet, 
of whom we have any authentic information, was a 
man named Wolford, who was doing business soon 
after the close of the war of 1812, in a building which 
stood on the south-west corner, and was torn down 
some 25 or 30 years ago, He continued business 
here but a few years. Elisha Sadd, one of the first 
settlers in the town, was an early merchant at Gene- 
gantslet. He died in Greene in 1827, aged 73. 
Sherlock Willard opened a store about the time, or 
shortly before, Wolford left, and kept it several years. 
He also kept a distillery. Willard closed business 
about 1825, and Greene having then began to assume 
prominence as a commercial center, no other mercan- 
tile business of any consequence was afterwards trans- 
acted here. 


PosrMasTers.—The first postmaster was probably 
Dr. Levi Farr. He held the office several years, till 
his removal to the village of Greene in 1825. He 
was probably succeeded by Elisha Sadd, who died in 
1827, and he by Moses B. Adams, who held the office 
four or five years. It then passed into the hands of 
Alvin Gray, who held it till its discontinuance, about 
1863. 


Puysicians.—The first physician at Genegantslet 
was Levi Farr, who practiced here from 1807 till 
1825, when he removed to Greene, where he practiced 
till within ten or fifteen years of his death, in 1859, 
several years after becoming blind. Daniel Clark 
came in from Delaware county about the time of Dr, 
Farr’s removal and practiced here several years, 
when he removed to Smithville. He was the last 
physician located at Genegantslet. 


Manuractures. — The saw-mill at Genegantslet 
is owned and operated by Daniel D. Bradley, who 
came in possession of the property some five or six 
years ago. It is a water-power mill and was built in 
the winter of 1867-8, on the site of one burned Nov. 
29, 1867. The first saw-mill on this site was built by 
Elisha Smith, while agent for the Hornby estate, from 
1802-12. 

The grist-mill at this place was carried off by a 
freshet in December, 1878. ‘The freshet was one of 
unprecedented magnitude for that period of the year. 
It was built by Heman Carter, father of Heman 
Carter, now residing in Greene, and was used both as 
a grist-mill and carding and cloth-dressing establish- 
ment, the latter business having been carried on by 





Nicholas B. Slater and Hiram Shepard a good many 
years. 

The establishment of Almon B. Robinson at Gen- 
egantslet is one of the largest of its kind in the State, 
if not in the United States. 

Mr. Robinson was born December 9, 1834, in 
Pharsalia, to which town his parents, who were natives 
of Otsego county, removed about 1825-30. He re- 
moved to Genegantslet in 1850, with his brother, 
Delos H., who died there Noy. 29, 1864, aged 43. 
Delos commenced that year the business of farmer 
and egg dealer. In 1852, Almon became his partner 
in the egg business and acquired the remaining half 
interest in 1855. Delos was again associated with 
him from 1856-61, since which time Almon has con- 
ducted the business alone. 

About 1866-70 the poultry business was introduced 
and conducted experimentally. It has proved most 
successful and has grown to such proportions that Mr. 
Robinson now handles from 30,000 to 60,000 pounds 
of poultry per annum, the amount varying with the 
season. He raises no poultry himself, but fattens all 
he sells. He handles 140,000 to 180,000 dozen eggs 
per annum. 

The turkeys are fatted in compartments holding 
300 to 500 each, and fed with buckwheat, oats, corn 
and scalded meal. In the turkey yards he uses about 
as many bushels of gravel as grain, that article being 
supplied regularly every day. The hens are fed in the 
same manner as the turkeys, and are kept in compart- 
ments holding from 1oo to 200 each. The ducks are 
separated into compartments holding 500 each and 
are fed with corn. The largest number kept in any 
one year was 12,000 head, including hens, ducks and 
turkeys. He uses about 500 bushels of gravel during 
the season, which lasts from November 1st to Janu- 
ary 1st. 

The poultry is killed and frozen at the ordinary 
temperature, and packed in a building constructed for 
the purpose, and made impervious to heat. It was 
built in 1878, is 60 by 16 feet, one story high and has 
a storage capacity of 80,000 pounds. About twenty 
feet of this building is used for freezing purposes, a 
process which is accomplished solely by exposure upon 
shelves to the atmosphere. The interior dimensions 
of the storage compartment are 30 by 13 feet, 10 feet 
high. ‘The heat is excluded by the use of saw-dust 
packing and air spaces. 

The eggs, a portion of them, are packed in a lime 
pickle, because they can thus be kept good longer 
and at less expense. The major portion, which are 
sold for fresh, are packed in barrels and stored in a 
refrigerator, which consists of a massive stone build- 
ing, erected in 1875, at a cost of $7,000. Its dimen- 
sions are 35 by 50 feet. The walls are 4o feet high, 
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It has three stories and as many floors. — Its storage 
capacity is 1,600 barrels. About 300 tons of ice are 
annually used, and the temperature does not vary 
more than one or two degrees during the whole year. 
The eggs are sorted in a darkened room, called the 
“sorting room,” by candle light, every egg packed be- 
ing candled. 

Mr. Robinson is also an extensive farmer and 
dairyman. His farm comprises 750 acres, acquired 
at different times, 680 of which lie in one body and 
are under cultivation. The remaining 70 acres are 
woodland. His dairy, which is a private one, com- 
prises 85 cows. 


Manuractures. — The Greene Woolen Mills are 
located two and one-half miles east of Greene. They 
were established about 1840, by Ephraim Wheeler, 
who built, ownedandrun them. They are now owned 
by Rev. W. W. Shaw and are managed by James 
Stirk. They are operated by both water and steam ; 
employ about ten persons and a capital of about $6,- 
ooo, independent of buildings, machinery, ete. 

The knife factory of David McMoran, located on 
the Genegantslet about one and one-half miles west 
of Greene, was established over 25 years ago. The 
cost of the buildings, machinery, etc., was about $2,- 
509. ‘The property includes two acres of ground and 
a pond covering ten acres. He uses a capital of about 
$1,000 and gives employment to 5 to 10 persons, The 
capacity of the works is about roo dozen knives per 
day, Various kinds of knives are made, but princi- 
pally shoe, butcher, bread, cigar, kitchen and horse- 
shearers’ knives. The best English cast steel is used. 
The machinery includes a good trip-hammer, and is 
propelled by three iron wheels, with a fourteen foot 
head, giving a power equal to 10 or 12 horses. Mr. 
McMoran has also a lath and shingle machine. 

The pond is known as Round Pond. It is nestled 
among the hills, with high, precipitous banks, and has 
an outlet, but no-visible inlet. The view of this pond 
from the road which winds along its border is one of 
rare beauty. 

About three miles above Greene is a grist-mill owned 
by Edmund Gould and operated by Henry Bingham, 
It was built about 55 years ago, by Eli Haynes, and 
contains three run of stones. Connected with it is a 
saw-mill, under the same management, which was built 
by Haynes about the same time as the grist-mill. 
They are propelled by water-power, with a fall of 
about five feet. 


CHURCHES. — Zhe Coventry and Greene Baptist 
Church, located on Page Brook, four miles south-east 
of Greene, was organized Noy. 28, 1818. The first 
preacher was Elder John Sawyer, who held meetings 
in the school-house east of the church about 1809, 











Among the constituent members were Hickson Jones 
and wife, Benjamin Jones (who was afterwards licensed 
to preach,) and wife, Samuel Gould and wife, Hale 
Salisbury and wife, Leonard and William Ellis and 
their wives, Wilber, Mrs. Chandler, Everts 
and wife and Nathan Bennett. 

At Genegantslet, in 1807, was organized the Second 
Baptist Church of Greene,* by Elder Jeduthan Gray, 
who came in the preceding year from Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts, where he was well and favorably known 
as a clergyman, and settled in that locality, on the 
east side of the Genegantslet. Immediately on his 
arrival he commenced the work of gathering a Church, 
which soon became respectable both in character and 
numbers, and extended over that part of Greene and 
the eastern part of the town of Lisle. Elder Gray 
was for twenty-five years its pastor. His clerical 
duties were not confined to any central point, but ex- 
tended to every neighborhood and hamlet in the 
vicinity. His unremitting attention to the sick, the 
dying and the disconsolate, elicited universal praise, 
while his talent was as universally acknowledged. In 
1812 Elder Gray united with Eastern Light Lodge of 
F. & A. M., and many of his Church, who believed 
the act to be contrary to the spirit and teaching of 
the Church, resented it by withdrawing and forming the 
following year the Church in Smithville. “His in- 
fluence, for a time, was in consequence very much 
crippled; but “as he literally supported his Church, 
rather than the Church him,” the disturbance soon 
subsided, “and he was enabled to pursue the even 
tenor of his way in his work of love and mercy.” He 
died at Sugar Grove, Warren county, Pennsylvania, 
in 1830, aged 75 years. 








War OF THE REBELLION.—A special meeting was 
held in the town of Greene, January 2, 1864, to take 
into consideration the matter of the proposed draft in 
that month and year, which required 42 men as the 
quota of the town for the 300,000 men then recently 
called for, and 51 to make up its deficiency under former 
calls ; and it was resolved to pledge the faith of the 
town to pay to each volunteer credited on the quota 
previous to the draft, in addition to all other pay and 
bounties, a town bounty of $310, William F. Rus- 
sell, Peter B. Rathbone and Maurice Birdsall were 
appointed a Finance Committee, to aid, advise and 
direct the Supervisors and Town Clerk in and about 
the preparation of the coupon bonds, which the latter 
were directed to issue to the amount necessary to pay 
the bounty, and to officially sign; the bonds to draw 
interest at seven per cent., payable annually. The 
bonds were made payable: $5,000 in one year from 





* This Church was incorporated June ro, 1811, as The First Baptist So- 
ciety in the town of Greene and Elisha Sadd, Erastus Agard, John Grant, 
John Andrews Jr., and Benjamin Bragg were elected trustees. 
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the date of issue; $5,000 in two years; and the re- 
mainder of the issue in three years, 

At a special town meeting held at Union Hall, April 
14, 1864, it was 

“ Resolved, That, pursuant to an act of the Legis- 
lature of this State, passed February 9, 1864, we raise 
upon the taxable property of this town the sum of 
$400, as a bounty to be paid each volunteer soldier 
who shall be accepted and credited to this town to fill 
its quota under the last call of the President of the 
United States for 200,000 men. 

“ Resolved, That the said sum be paid in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz: town bonds be issued by the Su- 
pervisor and Town Clerk, made payable, one-half in 
three years, and one-half in four years from the first 
day of February next, with interest payable on the 
whole amount the first day of February next, and 
annual interest thereafter.” 

The Supervisor and Town Clerk were authorized to 
issue the necessary bonds, sell them at public or pri- 
vate sale, at not less than par value, and pay the 
bounties, together with the expenses necessarily in- 
curred in issuing them, and the same gentlemen were 
reappointed to assist them. 

At a special town meeting held July 30, 1864, the 
Town Auditors were authorized to raise, by tax upon 
the taxable property of the town, a sum sufficient to 
pay to each volunteer soldier, or to such residents of 
the town as furnished substitutes before the draft, who 
were applied on the quota of the town under the call 
of July 15, 1864, for 500,000 men, a sum not to ex- 
ceed $500, for either one or three years; the amount 
necessary to carry out the provisions of the resolution 
to be raised by the issue of bonds made payable as 
follows: one-third, February 1, 1870; one-third, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1871; and the balance, February 1, 1872, 
with interest at seven per cent. The same committee 
were appointed to assist in issuing and selling the 
bonds. 

At a special town meeting held September 9, 1864, 
the Town Auditors were directed to raise by tax and 
pay to each volunteer thereafter credited on the quota 
of the town, under the call for 500,000 men, not to 
exceed the number requisite to fill the quota, an addi- 
tional sum not to exceed $500; and to raise the 
necessary amount by the sale of town bonds, to be 
made payable February 1, 1873. Those furnishing 
substitutes were to receive only $500 as previously. 

At a special town meeting held December 17, 1864, 
the following action was taken :— 

*WuHereEas, The war still continues, and there is a 
prospect of another large call for troops soon; and 
whereas, on the last call volunteers and substitutes 
were paid a much larger amount than necessary had a 
bounty been voted sooner; and whereas, it is desira- 
ble to be prepared early to fill the quota of the town 
for future calls at as low a price as possible; there- 
fore, 








“ Resolved, That the Auditors be authorized to raise 
by tax $500, to be paid to each volunteer who shall 
hereafter enlist and be credited on the quota of said 
town, under the next call of the President for more 
soldiers, and the same sum to those persons hereafter 
procuring substitutes. 

“ Resolved, That the money to be raised to fill the 
quota for the next call, if any, shall be made by the 
sale of town bonds, to be made payable February 1, 
1874; but if the sum to be raised exceeds $10,000, 
then the bonds shall be made payable, one-half Feb- 
ruary 1, 1874, and one-half February 1, 1875.” 


Following is a report of the Board of Town Au- 
ditors of the funds received for the sale of bonds 
issued for the payment of war bounties, and the man- 
ner of their disbursement :— 


Feb. 1, 1864. To Cash received from sale of town bonds dite Feb. 

T, 1865, °66 and *67 : . $13,100.00 
Feb. 1, 1864, To Cash received ens premium on 1 eds enaer 15.97 
April 21, 1864, To Cash received from sale of town bonds due Feb, 


S,peOGS ane"Ghe css sas <Gecsepstuese vo hire 10,800.00 
April 21, 1864. To Cash ened for premium on aa ree 156.39 
Oct. 15, 1864. 'l'o Cash received from sale of town bonds due Feb. 

1, 1867, amount Jost by F. Juliand* . ....... .... 6,020.00 
Oct. 15, 1864. To Cash received from sale of town bonds due Feb. 

Ty POTA Se vaeiendea Mab. © 6 Sucukbasees. wa pealagsis bce Ateeee 14,300.00 


Oct. 15, 1864. To Cash ieaciaeedl for accrued interest from date to 
sale of bonds ‘ 
Aug. 11, 1864. To Cash oaad fp jale of town bonds dus Feb. 
1, 1870, °71 and ’72....... seswcseses 36,000,006 
Aug. 11, 1864. To cash received for premium on a bosds: 





$80,445 16 
Feb., 1864. By Cash paid 42 men to fill quota, $310 . $13,020.00 


Feb., 1864. By paid for interest on Cash borrowed, 


stamps and expenses .. vase 95-97 
April, 1864. By Cash paid Wheeler & Co. for 27 men, 

BAQ0. ne an abss bce nuseees . 10,800.00 
April, 1864. By expenses, veining, perry ident 

a See OE CPE me ee 39.65 
April, 1864. By paid Supervisor to the credit of the 

TOO S5 beer acre Ga deletes gOUeer as Sanrey 116.74 
Oct., 1874. By Cash paid for loss incurred by F. 

Juliand...0s6 9 ssaess 6,020.00 
Aug., 1864. By Cash paid foe & 22 | xebetteben credited. 11,000.00 
Aug., 1864. By Cash paid fer 39 men got by Walker... » 3589000 
Oct., 1864. By Cash paid for 1 volunteer at home. .... 500,00 
Oct., 1864. By Cash paid for Geo. C. Roberts, by vote. 800,00 
Oct., 1864. By Cash paid for 1 volunteer in place of 

Levi Lowell (2 years) P 325.00 
Oct., 1864. By Cash paid for yanavoen: by Win. Jaen 34 500.00 
Oct., 1864. By Cash paid for 1 volunteer extra in place 

of 1 not credited in time 350,00 


Oct., 1864. By Cash paid over to Siepatvicor’é to 3 etait 
of town over $25 paid out of Interest Account, in- 
stead of issuimg a fractional bond..... ... . s 28.80 
———— $80, 446.16 


Copy of a statement sent to Captain Gordon, Aug. 
4, 1865, of the amount paid by the town for substi- 
tutes and volunteers. 


For call of February 1, 1864, 42 three years’ volunteers, $310 each... .$13,020 
“ 7 March 14, “ 27 “ “ goo * 10,800 
jae “Sh. © Sap ‘2 substitutes, 500 ‘ « 10,000 
“ “ ua an ss 1 two years’ “ sco 500 
“ “e a“ eo 1 one year’s “ 6d: *Sh ee 500 
te ae wy, Sw ag *« volunteers, 1000 ** ., . 39,000 
» “g if ‘+ + to thrge years’ re 1182 ** 11,820 
¥ “ December ** ‘“* 1 one year’s * gao~ > z2hem “sho 
“e ts * ‘© 6" 5 two years’ substitutes, foo *' 1... 2,500 
se v4 ba ** © 48 three years’ bs goo ** ..,. 9,000 

$97,640 





* See page 196, 
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Copy of a statement sent tothe clerk of the Board 
of Supervisors to be sent to Albany, dated Jan. 20, 
1866 :— 


“Statement of money paid out by the town of 
Greene for volunteers and substitutes from 1861 to 
1865, and expenses ‘attending the same. 








For 28 men Subscription Bounty..... ..... .-..... § 50 $ 1,400.00 
«© 42 * Local oF cigwhwmabsz Ss a daed 310 13,020.00 
[an fF hp tens cube Dh iteees |. AR 10,800,00 
ag Hf iielteaaedant Bax HO? 500 11,000,00 
Fa. = Te ap abassatsyeuriiaas 1,000 49,000.00 
“me 8 a vevitwae apes vod one SERED 11,820.00 
ie a, SM fastchSebeakcrtersss 08 12,000,00 
F : ‘ $109,040,00 

Whole amount paid out for expenses in obtaining 202 men, 
Aa per vouchers On files, 2... ts. seeusas case se eemeaney §,317.30 
$114,157.30 


“The above does not include some ro or 12 men 
who were drafted on the first draft and paid $300, of 
which we have no record.” 


At a town meeting held Feb. 21, 1865, $110 was 
voted to William Jones of Norwich, who paid that 
amount for a recruit at New Berne, N. C., though for 
some cause he was never reported to the credit of this 


~ town. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 


G. W. WEBB. 


Mr. G. W. Webb, of Greene, son of John William 
Webb, of Westchester county, N. Y., was born in 
1835, and settled in Chenango county in 1869. In 
1862 he married Miss Mary J. Barrett, of Otsego 
county. She was born in 1842 and died in 1875, 
leaving one son, William, who was born in 1865. 

In 1876 Mr. Webb married for his second wife 
Miss Rosella S. Barnett who was born in Chenango 
county in 1854, she is the grand-daughter of 
Charles Felix Bo Lyne Barnett, of Chenango county, 
who was one of the pioneers of this county. 

Mr. Webb is one of the energetic farmers of the 
county and has a fine farm of 160 acres, a view of 
which may be seen on another page of this work. 
His residence commands a fine view of the surround- 
ing valleys. 

In early life, after being graduated from Gilberts- 
ville Academy, he taught school for several years, 
finally preferring farming he purchased his present 
residence. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Town oF GUILFORD. 


UILFORD was formed from Oxford April 3, 
1813, as astern. Its name was changed March 
21, 1817. It lies upon the east border of the county, 








south of the center, and is bounded on the north by 
Norwich, on the east by the Unadilla, which separates 
it from Otsego county, on the south by Bainbridge, 
and on the west by Oxford. The surface is hilly and 
broken, consisting mostly of the elevated lands lying 
between the Chenango and Unadillarivers. The sum- 
mits of the hills rise from 2co to 700 feet above the 
valleys. It is drained by the Unadilla and its tribu- 
taries, the principal of which is Guilford Creek, which 
flows diagonally through the town, terminating in a 
most charmingly picturesque valley and uniting with 
the Unadilla in the south-east corner of the town. 

It is underlaid by the rocks of the Catskill group, 
which afford excellent flagging stone in several locali- 
ties in the town, principally in the south-east part. 
On Guilford Creek, at East Guilford, four quarries 
have been opened, three of them recently. One, 
opened some sixteen years ago, has been abandoned. 
A fifth, located about a mile below Rockdale, on the 
farm of D. C. Warner, was opened in 1877; anda 
sixth, on the farm of Mrs. Nelson Reynolds, about 
midway between Guilford and Guilford Center, has 
been opened a good many years, and has been worked 
steadily for the last two years. Eight to ten men are 
employed in this quarry ; while in those at East Guil- 
ford some sixteen men are employed. The soil is a 
sandy loam in the valleys and clay loam upon the 
hills. It is well adapted to grazing and its agriculture 
is made to conform to this natural adaptation. Dairy- 
ing is the chief industry, the milk being taken largely 
to factories, of which there are five in the town, one at 
Latham’s Corners, one at Rockdale, one at Yaleville, 
one a little above Guilford, and one about midway 
between Guilford and East Guilford, at what for- 
merly was known as Humphrey station, a flag station 
on the Midland Railroad which was abandoned as 
such about a year after the railroad was built. 

The Midland Railroad enters the town in the 
south-east corner and crossing it diagonally, leaves 
it near the center of the west border. The New 
Berlin branch of that road connects with the main 
line at East Guilford and extends north along the 
east border of the town. 

In 1875 the population of the town was 2,519; of 
whom 2,397 were natives, 122 foreigners, 2,515 white, 
and 4 colored. Its area was 37,359 acres; of which 
28,836 were improved, 8,040, woodland, and 483, 
otherwise unimproved. The cash value of farms was 
$1,766,440; of farm buildings other than dwellings, 
$241,850; of stock, $267,795; and of tools and im- 
plements, $63,370. The amount of gross sales of 
farms in 1874, was $206,712. 

Following is a census of the town of Zastern, taken 
by Messrs. Robbins & Balden in June, 1814, theyear 
following its organization :— 


A'N ‘09 OONVN3HD ‘3NIBE “GQEAM M'O3D fo 3onaIGe3y 
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Electors possessed of freeholds of 1004... -. 160 

st “4 “of 20£ per year, 4 
Electors not possessed of freeholds but who 

rent tenants of the yearly value of 4o shillings.. 108 








Free white males under 18 years of age...... 534 

fea,” Ti “of the age of 18 years and un- 
OE AE wil ecos bates bap, te , 285 

Free white males of the age of 45 years and 
REALE RS Se Mie alr ete pe ele flames siacialeQt.ss rit 
Free white females under 18 years of age.-.. 473 

rR! “of the age of 18 years and 
BUICHIAT, AO a cia fF ais ds 692 we ieee pelos 300 

Free white females of the age of 45 years and 
SPORACL DS aie MES Laie 50 ie Se Gave Wot oe pee Ags eta ace ox ahs 71 
DUANE ha tus bark bee SIC aN Sees Cues ss he 4 
PERCU Bes ae sie sc} ood wd se ae fa e's sane 2050 
PER RUS OE SATUS 2 27 5's. apis mo lpis'en’s ore saad 283 


There are 1g common school districts in the town, 
each of which has a school-house within the town. 
The number of children of school age residing in the 
districts Sept. 30, 1877, was 657. During the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1878, there were 18 male and 19 fe- 
male teachers employed, of whom 19 were licensed ; 
the number of children residing in the districts who 
attended schools was 541; of whom 6 were under five 
or over twenty-one years of age; the average daily 
attendance during the year was 309.740 ; the number 
of volumes.in district libraries was 788, the value of 
which was $171; the number of school-houses was 19, 
all frame, which, with the sites, embracing 3 acres 
and 30 rods, valued at $1,445, were valued at $11,670; 
the assessed value of taxable property in the districts 
was $1,482,971. The number of children between 
eight and fourteen years of age residing in the dis- 
tricts Sept. 30, 1877, was 271, of whom 245 attended 
district school during fourteen weeks of that year. 

Receipts and Disbursements for School Pur- 








poses :— 

Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876 ............ $ 21.08 
‘“* apportioned to districts............ 2,149.50 
Proceeds of Gospel and School Lands...... 40.42 
EEE gE oe Se OE Se ae Rape ge 728.49 
PLO GEACHETS: DOSE. $8.5. o5. 5 2 rie dos a bugis 383.00 
> QUNCEIRI OES Che bones ach ove Sel Te cs 3-51 
3,326.00 
Paid for teachers’ wages.............05, $3,018.67 
“ for-schoolapparatus.. «<<a «sj. 50 o> +2 1.27 
SE SOR AN STAPICE A ois + cdore pad oa ides 1.53 

“ school-houses, fences, sites, out-houses, 
repairs, furniture, etc............. 59.06 
Paid for other incidental expenses........ 212.05 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 1, 1877.. 33-42 
$3,326.00 


SETTLEMENTS.—It is generally supposed, and is so 
stated in French's Gazetteer and other works con- 
sulted, that the first settlement in the town was made 





by Ezekiel Wheeler, in 1787. While we cannot dis- 
prove the statement, we have good reason to doubt its 
accuracy. From conversations had with members of 
this family, we are led to believe that Wheeler did not 
settle in the town until seven years later. There is 
little to aid the searcher in this peculiar field of in- 
quiry, and in the absence of documentary proofs, facts 
can only be stated approximately. While it is diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to determine with certainty 
just when and by whom the first settfement was made, 
it is pretty certain that several families had made set- 
tlements in 1790 and ’g1, a few possibly a year or two 
earlier. We incline to the opinion that the Mer- 
cereaus—J]oshua and John L.,—were the first. It is 
certain that the former was here in 1791, for in that 
year he was elected one of the first officers of the 
town of Bainbridge, which then, together with the 
major part of the present county of Chenango, formed 
a part of Tioga county, which was erected that year 
from Montgomery county. It is possible that he was 
here two or three years earlier. French says he built, 
in 1789, at the mouth of Guilford creek, where he 
settled, the first mill in town, The Mercereaus, who 
were brothers and Frenchmen, came here from the 
locality of New York. Both settled at East Guilford, 
on the south line of the town, Joshua on the farm 
now occupied by Matthew Miller, and John L. on 
that occupied by Adney Talcott. Joshua afterwards 
removed to Guilford Center, and kept tavern there, 
and subsequently, after the death of his wife, to Steu- 
ben county, and died at Painted Post. John con- 
tinued to reside in the town till his death. He was 
the first Surrogate in Chenango county, an office to 
which he was appointed March 22, 1798. His sons 
were: Harmon, a bachelor, John, James and Theo- 
dore, who removed to Steuben county about 1830. 
The mill, which was a frame building, stood on the 
site of the present mills at East Guilford. It had 
rotted down about 1820. 

About 1790 James Hayes moved in with his family 
from Putnam county, and settled at what is now 
known as Latham’s Corners, on the Unadilla, in the 
north-east part of the town. His son Ira, who was mar- 
ried, accompanied and settled with him. They came 
in with a wagon, which is believed to have been the 
first one brought up the Unadilla, those who preceded 
him having made the ascent in boats. He died here 
February 7, 1823, aged 82; also his wives, Elizabeth 
and Minewell, the former September 28, 1807, aged 
61, and the latter April 11, 1824, aged 72. His chil- 
dren were: Ira, Edward J., Lewis, Daniel, Ammi, 
John, Smith, Sally, Elizabeth, Rhoda and James, Jr., 
the latter of whom remained in Putnam county, but 
removed to the town of Smithville some eight or ten 
years later. 
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Ira was a saddler and harness-maker, and died on 
the old homestead April 23, 1841, aged 68. He mar- 
ried Margaret Terry, who died February 25, 1850, 
aged 73. He had three sons and three daughters: 
Friend, who married Sally Dunbar, and had one 
daughter, who is now the wife of Foster C. Place, of 
Mount Upton ; David, who married Ethelinda Bush- 
nell, of Saybrook, Conn., who died June 18, 1836, 
aged 39, and for his second wife Hannah Cory, and 
had one son, Cory D., now a banker at Clinton, 
Oneida county, and one daughter, Edna M., who 
married George H. Spry, a lawyer at Minneapolis, 
Minn. ; Ur, who married Julia Ann Buckingham, with 
whom he is now living at Mount Upton; Electa, who 
died unmarried July 4, 1847, aged 38; Mercy, who 
married William S. Moore, of McDonough, now of 
Guilford; and Eliza, who married Benjamin Chap- 
man, of Norwich, where both are now living at an 
advanced age. 

Edward J. married Abigail Terry, sister to Ira’s 
wife, and died April 6, 1813, aged 38. He had three 
sons, Harry, James and Edward T., the latter of 
whom, a member of the firm of Hayes & Rider, 
piano manufacturers at Norwich, is the only one liy- 
ing. He had also one daughter, who married Tomp- 
kins Jewell, of Guilford. 

Lewis, Ammi and Smith settled in Steuben county. 
John had two sons, Edward and William, the latter 
of whom has two sons who are now Methodist minis- 
ters. James, Jr., has one son, Elijah, living in Greene. 
Rhoda married Jesse Green and settled and died in 
Norwich. Elizabeth married Peter Besanson, a French 
physician, and lived and died in Cooperstown, N. Y, 


Sally married Elisha Green and lived and died in | 


Smithville. 

This same year, 1790, James Phelps and a man 
named Button settled near Rockdale, and Robert 
McLeod, on lot number 1. About this time also 
Rufus Phelps settled at Rockdale, where he was prob- 
ably the first settler. His log house stood in the 
garden in rear of the residence of Alvah Warner. 
He died there at an advanced age at an early day. 
His son Rufus removed to Erie county in 1835. 
James Phelps was one of the first assessors in the 
town of Bainbridge, elected in 1791. This year also 
witnessed the settlement of Sullivan Reynolds. He 
was an important accession to the little colony who 
had undertaken the subjugation of this wilderness 
region. He was an active, enterprising business man, 
He located on the Unadilla at Rockwell’s Mills, and 
established there that year a store, which was the first 
in the town, and a grist-mill, which was the first one 
built on the Unadilla. He also kept an ashery and 
still, stimulating by the productions of the latter, as 
well as by his energy and enterprise, for many years 











the settlements in that locality, He died there some 
thirty years ago. His children were William, who re- 
moved at an early day to Elmira, where he married 
and died; John, who married Mary Moses and settled 
in Pultneyville, N. Y., where he and his wife now re- 
side ; Sally, who married Charles Westcott and lived 
in Norwich, where she died about a year ago and her 
husband a year or two previously; Randolph and 
Clark, who removed at an early day to Pultneyville, 
where the latter died; Maria, who married Samuel 
Burdick, with whom she is now living in Guilford ; 
Deniza, who married John Gilbert and lived and died 
in Masonville, where her husband now resides ; and 
Sullivan, who married Abigail Griswold and lived on 
the homestead at Rockwell’s Mills, till within about 
twenty years, when he removed to his present residence 
just across the river in the town of Butternuts. 
Settlements were made in 1791 by Isaac Fuller, 
Daniel Savage, John Nash, Edward Robbins and 
Lemuel Cornell. Fuller came from’ Guilford, Conn., 
and settled on a small place two and one-half miles 
south of Mt. Upton, and worked out by the day, He 
was one of the first elected to the office of pathmas- 
ter in the town of Bainbridge. He died there in 1793, 
his death being the first in the town. The marriage 
of his widow the same year to a man named Powell 
was the first in the town. He had two children, Isaac 
Y. and Prudence. The birth of the latter, in April, 
1791, was the first in the town. One of Isaac Y, 
Fuller’s daughters is living in the town, Armenia, 
who married a man named Cox, a brother of Isaac 
Cox. Savage, Nash and Robbins, who were then 
young men, came in company from Ballston, Sara- 
toga county, from Unadilla by a foot-path indicated 
by d/azed trees, and settled near what has since been 
known as the old four corners. Savage located on a 
part of the farm now occupied by Lucius Shelton, 
near where the widow Orrin Gridley now lives, about 
two miles north of Guilford. Nash, on the top of the 
hill, near Van Buren Corners, on the site of the resi- 
dence of the widow Brant ; and Robbins, where Philo 
Shelton now lives. Robbins was taken sick with the 
small-pox, and when sufficiently recovered he and Nash 
went back to Ballston, leaving Savage to toil alone in 
the wilderness for seven months, till their return. 
They came in the spring and the following February 
Savage brought in his family. There was then but 
one house in Guilford Center. It stood where John 
Young now lives and was.occupied by a man named 
Carney, who soon after died, and was buried in the 
woods on the creek, near the Hiram Burlison place.* 
Savage died where he settled in 1846. He had three 
children, Almira, who married Charles Cobb, who, 


* Discourse by Rev. S. N. Robinson, A. M., on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the First Congregational Church of Guilford, of which he was 
pastor, to which we are indebted for other facts. 
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after her death, at the Center, removed to the North 
River ; Giles, who married Keziah, daughter of James 
Phelps, and settled at Guilford Center, where his wife 
died Dec. 31, 1864, aged 73; and Clarissa, who mar- 
ried Azor Wood and lived and died near Guilford 
Center. Giles was a soldier in the war of 1812. He 
was killed on the railroad in Michigan some years pre- 
vious to the death of his second wife, having become 
slightly deranged. One of his daughters who is living 
in Kansas is the only one of the family left. 

Lemuel Cornell settled four miles north-west of 
Mt. Upton, on the farm now occupied by Miles 
Houck, who married his grand-daughter, where he 
died about 1849. His children were Daniel, who 
married Catharine Wolcott, and settled and died 
about a mile below his father, on the farm now occu- 
pied by his second wife and family ; Edward, who 
married Lovina Miles, of Coventry, where he prac- 
ticed medicine till his death, July 19, 1849, aged 56, 
and where his wife died Dec. 2, 1834, aged 39. After 
her death he married Wrexaville Burgess, by whom he 
had one son, Wm. B, Frank R. E. Cornell, a son by his 
first wife, settled in Minneapolis, Minn., over twenty 
years ago, He was Attorney-General andisnowa Judge 
of the Supreme Court of that State ; Elihu, who married 
Phila Root, settled in Unadilla, and is now living in 
Gilbertsville, to which place he removed a few years 
ago; and Maria, who married Seth D. Richmond, 
and another daughter, who married Richard Perkins, 
both of whom died in Butternuts. 

In 1792, a man named Wasson settled on the Dea- 
con Mills place, now occupied by Andrew Burton. 
He was a pious man, and died soon after from an at- 
tack of sickness at a religious meeting. He was the 
first one buried in the graveyard east of the old four 
corners. 

Gordon and Wyatt Chamberlayne,* originally from 
Connecticut, were the first settlers in the town of But- 
ternuts, on the opposite side of the Unadilla, in Otsego 
county. They located at Gilbertsville about 1790, 
and removed thence in 1793 to Guilford. Both settled 
at Mt. Upton, Gordon on the farm now owned by 
Colwell Chamberlayne, his brother Wyatt’s grandson, 
his house standing between the brook and the second 
house from the corner; and Wyatt on the farm now 
owned by Foster Place, a little above the village. 
Gordon died on the farm he took up. None of his 
children or grandchildren are living in the county. 
Wyatt’s children were Zadock, who married Sarah 
Swan, of Maryland, and settled on the Gordon Cham- 
berlayne farm, in the house opposite the hotel in Mt. 
Upton, and died there; Lucy, who married Glazier 
Wheeler, both of whom lived and died in Mt. Upton; 
Calvin C., who married Wealthy Deming, and settled 

* This name is now spelled by certain members of the family, Chamberlain. 
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on the farm now owned by his son Cyrenus, to whom, 
shortly before his death, he surrendered it, and went 
to live in Mt. Upton, where he died May 24, 1877, 
aged 84, and his wife Jan. 15, 1871, aged 76 ; Wyatt, 
who was a Methodist minister and removed to Can- 
ada, where he continued to reside till his death, hay- 
ing during the latter part of his life been engaged in 
farming and mercantile business ; Israel, who married 
Johanna Price, and served as a Methodist preacher 
through the Oneida and Genesee Conferences so long 
as he was able to preach, and finally settled in the 
town of Yates, Orleans county, where he died; Joel, 
who married Eleanor Carr, of Baltimore, and settled 
and died on the farm now owned by Ur Hayes, just 
above Mt. Upton; Catharine, who married John 
Dickey, and after a few years spent in the town re- 
moved to Utica, and subsequently to Syracuse, where 
both died; Charlotte, who married Elihu Phelps, and 
after several years’ residence in the town, removed to 
the St. Lawrence, where they died ; Lasslie, who died 
young and unmarried ; and Ashley, who married for 
his second wife Huldah Stetson, and lived mostly in 
this town, where he died. 

Dr, John A. Chamberlayne, a physician in Utica, 
is ason of Joel’s. Calvin's grandchildren are the only 
ones living in thecounty. They are Cyrenus, Colwell 
and Cordelia, wife of Joseph Morse, all of Guilford ; 
Caroline, wife of Benjamin Peck, resided in the town 
till April, 1878, and is now living in Harpersville, 
Broome county, where their son, Henry C., is a 
practicing physician. Descendants of Wyatt's to the 
fifth generation are living in the tewn. 

Settlements were made this same year (1793,) by 
John Secor, and William and Nathaniel R. Hyer. 
Secor came from Haverstraw, Orange county, and 
settled on the river, near Latham’s Corners. He was 
a Revolutionary soldier, and a cooper by trade. He 
followed that vocation and died at Mt. Upton, Sept. 
27, 1846, aged 84. Mary, his wife, died April 8, 
1845, aged 68. His children were Zenas, who re- 
moved from the town when a young man; William, 
who was also a cooper, lived in the locality of La- 


| tham’s Corners, and died at.Mt. Upton; Ezekiel, 


who married Betsey Masters, (who is now living in 
Clarksville,) and removed to Cooperstown, where he 
died; John, who married Cynthia Young, settled on 
the farm now owned by Perry Rood, and occupied by 
Franklin Peet, in the locality of Latham’s Corners, 
and afterwards removed to Mt. Upton, and died there ; 
Allen, who removed when a young man to Phila- 
delphia ; Russell, who died unmarried a few years 
ago; James, who married Mary, widow of Lucius 
Daniels, and practiced medicine in Mt. Upton; Elias, 
who removed when a young man to Cooperstown, 
near which place he now lives; Richard, who married 
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a daughter of Benjamin Marsh, and settled at Mt. 
Upton; Esther, who married Christopher Gifford and 
lived and died in the town of Morris; Charity, who 
married Walter Hyer, and removed to New Berlin, 
where both died; Sally, who married Russel Boyce, 
and lived and died in Mt. Upton, but is survived by 
her husband. 

The Hyers came from Columbia county and settled 
two miles below Mt. Upton, both on the farm now oc- 
cupied by William S. Moore, where they died, William, 
July 27, 1845, aged 76, and Lucretia, his wife, May 
22, 1833, aged 61; and Nathaniel R., Feb. 25, 1847, 
aged 75, and Charlotte, his wife, April 26, 1836, aged 
63. William’s children were William G., who died 
Aug. 3, 1874, aged 80; Charles; Palmer, who died 
June 27, 1873, aged 74; Darius, who died March 4, 
1865, aged 55, and Harriet, his wife, Dec. 1, 1867, 
aged 59; Schuyler; Sylvia, who married Heman St. 
John, and died April 13, 1875, aged 78, and her hus- 
band, Dec. 31, 1878, aged 86; Sarah, who married 
Jared Mudge, Jr., and died June 18, 1877, aged 87, 
and her husband Nov. 16, 1868, aged 84 ; Abbie, who 
married Joseph Smith, and died Nov. 6, 1843, aged 51, 
and her husband Feb. 9, 1869, aged 83; Lovina, who 
married Thomas Stuart; and Patty, who died unmar- 
ried Feb. 13, 1869, aged 66, all ‘of whom are dead. 
Numerous descendants are living in the locality. 
Nathaniel’s children were Nathaniel, David, Wesley 
and Lovisa, who married Elijah Eastwood, and died 
Feb. 18, 1865, aged 64, of whom only Nathaniel is 
living. 

Ezekiel Wheeler came from New Hampshire in 
1790, and settled first at Unadilla Forks. On the 
death of his wife in 1794, he removed to Guilford and 
took up 150 acres on the Unadilla, a little south of 
Latham’s Corners, The farm on which he settled has 
since been retained in the hands of the family, and is 
now occupied by his grandson, Silas Wheeler. His 
log cabin stood a little south of the present residence 
of his grandson Silas, and in it in 1796 he opened a 
tavern which was the firstin the town, He afterwards 
kept tavern in the house which took the place of the log 
one and stood on the site of Silas’ present residence, 
for which it gave way in 1851. His son Ezekiel also 
kept tavern in the old house, but not till after his fath- 
er’s death, which occurred Oct. 2, 1826, aged 78. He 
was a noted sportsman and spent most of his time till 
old age disabled him in hunting and fishing. He mar- 
ried a second time; his last wife, Charity, died Nov. 
3, 1835, aged 78. He had four sons and one daugh- 
ter, Heman, Glazier, Ezekiel, Caleb and Hannah. 
Heman married a lady named Ruger, of Plattsburgh, 
Clinton county, and removed thence to Ohio at an 
early day and died there. Glazier married Lucy, 
daughter of Wyatt Chamberlayne, and settled at Mt. 





Upton, where he died Nov. 27; 1826, aged 47. 
Ezekiel married Sally, daughter of David Demming, 
and settled and died on the homestead July 8, 1840, 
aged 56. His widow fs still living there in her goth 
year. Caleb married a sister of Heman’s wife, and 
lived and died in Plattsburgh. Hannah married Caleb 
Batterson, who lived in the east part of the town till 
after her death, when he removed to Unadilla. ~ 

Nine of Ezekiel Wheeler’s grandchildren are living, 
Silas; Hannah, wife of Sylvanus Carhart; Amelia and 
Fanny, both maiden ladies in Guilford; Ezekiel and 
Caleb Batterson, in Unadilla; Electa, wife of Alanson 
Nooning, in Morris; and Francis Wheeler and his sis- 
ter Charlotte, in Preston. A. H. Wheeler, a merchant 
at Mt. Upton, is a great-grandson of his. Ezra 
Wheeler, brother of Silas, was born in 1820, and in 
1849, removed to Berlin, Wis., where he practiced 
law. In 1852 he was elected to the Legislature of 
that State, which he afterwards represented in the 
Thirty-eighth Congress, serving on the Committee on 
District of Columbia. In 1854 he was elected County 
Judge, and held that office eight years. He died in 
Colorado of consumption, having visited that Terri- 
tory in the hope of restoring his health. 

About 1795 or ’6 Samuel and Lyman Ives, Joel 
Hendricks and Joel Johnson established themselves 
at what is known as_ Ives’ settlement, Hendricks on 
the farm now occupied by Lewis Ives. A Mr. Ten- 
Broeck owned a tract of land four miles square in that 
part of the town and gave portions of it to those who 
bought farms of him to induce settlement. 

Hendricks’ children were Leontas, who married 
Julia Farnham, of Unadilla, lived near the homestead 
a good many years and afterwards removed to Cov- 
entry and died there ; Jesse, who married Lydia Ives 
and lived in that locality till advanced in years, when 
he went to live with a daughter who married a 
Methodist minister and died in the vicinity of Sher- 
burne; William, who lived in that locality several 
years, married late in life and removed to Coventry; 
Alonzo, who lived first in Guilford and afterwards 
removed from the town; Eliza, who married young, 
but did not live with her husband and died in the 
edge of Bainbridge ; and Abigail, who married Martin 
Post and lived in the edge of Oxford, when both died. 

Uri Yale settled on lot 53, in the south-west part of 
the town in 1796, and Dr, Benjamin Yale, his brother, 
on the same lot in 1799. Both died there, the latter 
at the age of 100 years, and both had large families, 
whose members have settled in the same locality, 
which is known as Yaleville. ‘The descendants are 
numerous, respectable and wealthy. 

John Dibble settled at Guilford village at an early 
day. He kept tavern there in 1798. When he 
came in, there was but one log house and a sntall 
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clearing on the site of that village, and they were 
abandoned. Dibble was a mill-wright and was given 
roo acres of land on the site of the village to induce 
his settlement there. His tavern occupied the site of 
the present hotel. He died in 1806 of small-pox con- 
tracted in Ohio, where he had gone to contract lands. 
He married May 29, 1791, Loretta Warner, who con- 
tinued the tavern a short time after his death, and 
afterwards married William Cable, who came in at an 
early day and bought a large tract of land, including 
the site of Guilford village, where he was an early 
merchant. Dibble left five children, Russell, Ira, 
Huldah, who died in childhood, Anna and Maria. 
Russell was born May 31, 1793. He married Salina 
Isbell and settled in the village, where George Bald- 
win now lives. He was a tanner and carried on that 
business here about forty years. About the close of 
the war of 1812, in which he served, and for which 
service he is now drawing a pension, he built the old 
tannery in Guilford, the foundation of which still re- 
mains and forms the substructure of Bradley & Win- 
sor’s cabinet shop, which occupies the same site. He 
is now living in Mt. Upton. His wife died Nov. 10, 
1857, aged 60. Ira was born April 13, 1795. He 
married Charlotte Root and lived in Guilford and 
died there at an early age. Anna was born June 22, 
1799, and married Silas Seely, of Oxford, where she 
lived and died April 20, 1871, aged 70, and her hus- 
band May 17, 1855, aged 56. Maria was born July 
21, 1801. She married Niram R. Merchant, a car- 
penter and joiner and mill-wright, and lived and died 
in the town in the fall of 1878. | Numerous descend- 
ants of Dibble’s are living in the county. Three 
grandchildren are living in Guilford village, Andrew 
P. Merchant, a founder and machinist, and Jane E. 
and Helen L. Merchant, both maiden ladies. Purley 
A. Merchant, of Guilford, son of Andrew P., is great- 
grandson of Dibble’s. 

Matthew Seymour, a man named Hodge and 
Amasa Colburn came in previous to 1800. Seymour 
settled on the place now occupied by the widow of 
John P, Hall, at Guilford Center; and Hodge on the 
Anderson place. Colburn settled in the north part of 
the town, where his sons, Amasa and Azariah, now 
live, and died there, he and his wife, Experience, the 
former Dec. 15, 1860, aged 84, and the latter July 16, 
1857, aged 83. Two daughters, Martha, widow of 
William Gunn, and Speedy, a maiden lady, are also 
living on the homestead. Zenas, the oldest sun, died 
in Chautauqua county. Augusta, a daughter, who 
was born April 18, 1811, died March 16, 1866. 
Abigail, who was born April 18, 1805, married Dwight 
Ives, and both died in Mt. Upton, the former July 
24, 1864, and the latter, who was born Sept. 22, 1804, 
Nov, 29, 1865, 








Settlements were made about 1800, by Major 
David Richmond, Abraham Ives, Colonel Stephen 
Winsor, Daniel Johnson, Elihu Murray, Joel and 
Aaron Root and Eliab Ford. 

Maj. Richmond came in from Rhode Island and 
settled at Latham’s Corners. His house stood on the 
site of the one owned by David Westcott of Utica, 
and occupied at present by Emerson J. Potter. He 
died there Oct. 14, 1818, aged 71, and Nancy, his 
wife, July 9, 1844, aged 94. His children were 
Joseph, Thomas, Polly, Esther, Nancy, David, who 
lived in Rhode Island, and Seth, who married Keziah 
Hunt and lived on the homestead till his death in 
June, 1879, at the age of 89 years. Joseph married 
Rizpah Hunt and settled on Richmond Pond, about 
five miles east of Norwich. His farm laid partly in 
Norwich and partly in New Berlin, but his house was 
in the latter town. He died there Jan. 25, 1853, aged 
80, and his wife May 24, 1836, aged 61. Thomas 
married Lucy Durand and settled on the flats one- 
fourth mile above Latham’s Corners. He afterwards 
removed to the Corners and built the rear part of 
Orson Richmond’s residence and subsequently the 
front part. He lived there till well advanced in years 
when he went to live with his daughter Nancy, wife of 
John Holmes, of Smithport, Penn., and died there 
July 2, 1863, aged 86. His wife died May 14, 1857, 
aged 76. He and his brother Joseph were active, 
energetic men who did an extensive lumber business ; 
the latter operated a saw-mill which was located at the 
mouth of Richmond Pond, Polly married Stephen 
Arnold and settled and died on the place now owned 
by Gordon Wood on the south line of Norwich. 
Esther married David Westcott and lived and died in — 
Rhode Island. Nancy married Joseph Wood and 
lived and died on the David Cornell farm. Joseph’s 
and David's children are all dead, and only one of 
Thomas’ is living, Nancy Holmes of Smithport, Penn. 
None of the grandchildren are living in the county. 
The children of George A. Truesdell at Latham’s Cor- 
ners are great-grandchildren of Maj. Richmonds. Orson 


’ Richmond of Latham’s Corners, whose wife Euphemia 


is a writer of some note, is a descendant of Major 
Richmond’s. Mrs. Richmond has written some ten 
volumes of juvenile sabbath school and temperance 
works, has been a contributor to the Ladies’ Reposi- 
vory, and is now a regular correspondent of the 
Northern Christian Advocate, The Watchword, the 
organ of the Good Templars, the Christian Woman, 
of Philadelphia, Zhe Christian at Work, the Rural 
New Yorker, and various other publications, 
Abraham Ives came in from the New England 
States, and located in the Ives settlement one and 


‘one-half miles south of Guilford. He died there a 


great many years ago, and his wife, in 1827. His 
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children were Samuel, who married Lucy Ann 
Atwater; Lyman, who married Lucy McCall; Elias, 
who married a sister of Lucy McCall; Abraham, who 
married Lois Rice ; Clarissa who married Ozias Bush; 
Fanny who married Simon Trask; Merab, who 
married Eiam Yale; Rosilla, who married Stephen 
Yale ; and Eunice, who married Abijah Cornwall. 
Col. Stephen Winsor came from Rhode Island, and 
settled in the north edge of the town, where his 
grandson, Edson Winsor, now lives. He and his wife 
Mary, died on that place, the former Jan. 14, 1820, 
aged 75, and the latter Nov. 2, 1825, aged 76. His 
children were Joshua, Olney, Paris, Stephen, Wilkes, 
Eppenetis, and Selanah, all of whom are dead. 
Joshua, Olney and Paris settled in the locality of their 
father and raised up families. Joshua married Amy 
Cook, daughter of Gideon Cook. who died Feb. 18, 
1818, aged 39, and for his second wife Chloe Davy, 
by whom he had two children, Joshua, now living in 
Norwich, and Amy, who died recently in Guilford. 
He had no children by his first wife. He died June 
17,1846, aged 72, and his second wife April 17, 1861, 
aged 76. Olney married Abigail Brown, in Rhode 
Island, and had a numerous family, only four of whom 
are living in this locality, Selanah, widow of John 
Monroe, and Abigail, wife of Lorenzo Burdick, at 
Polkville, Deloss, at White Store, and Olney J. at 
Bainbridge. He died April 17, 1842, aged 65, and 
his wife Aug. 1o, 1858, aged 81. Paris married 
Ruth, daughter of Abner Wood and had several 
children, of whom Ziba is living in Norwich, Harmon, 
in Bainbridge, Eppenetis, in Guilford, Otis, in Greene, 
Roxana, widow of Otis Bowen in Norwich village, 
and Polly, wife of David Westcott, in Utica. He 
died July 6, 1840, aged 59, and his wife, Jan. 21, 
1836, aged 49. Stephen died March 29, 1859, aged 
72. Wilkes went west and died from the effects of a 
wound received in the war of 1812. Selanah married 
George Cook, who died April 13, 1859, aged 82. 
She died March 28, 1848, aged 69. Numerous of 
' their descendants are still living in that locality. 
Daniel Johnson settled on the farm now occupied 
by his grandson of the same name, about a mile south 
of the Center, and he and his son Seth died there. 
His children were Hiram, who married an Atwater, 
settled in the Ives settlement and died at his daugh- 
ter’s in Yaleville ; Alpheus, who married Pomona, only 
sister of Daniel S. Dickinson, and kept a meat market 
in Guilford village a good many years and died there 
Nov. 24, 1841, aged 44; Mary, who married a man 
named Blake, of Coventry, where she now lives; 
Louisa, who married Lyman Bradley and lived in the 
Ives settlement; a daughter who married Abraham 
Pier and removed to Michigan ; Seth, who married 
Jerusha Root and lived and died on the homestead. 











A brother of Johnson’s came in at the same time and 
settled in the same locality, where both he and his 
wife died of fever at an early day. He left two daugh- 
ters, Lovisa, who married Abial Bush and Lucy, who 
married Alba Lyman. Both lived and died in the 
town, the latter Jan. 17, 1840, aged 4o, and her hus- 
band March 9, 1843, aged 54. 

Elihu Murray was a Revolutionary soldier and came 
here from Connecticut. He settled near Humphrey's 
Corners, on the farm now occupied by Sylvester 
Humphrey. He afterwards removed to the Center, 
where his son Dauphin built about fifty years ago the 
hotel, now occupied as a dwelling by H. H. Van Cott. 
He died there June 16, 1835, aged 82, and Lydia, his 
wife, July 7, 1836, aged 81. Dauphin kept the hotel 
a few years and removed to Hinsdale, Cattaraugus 
county, where he was killed by the cars. He had 
other children, but none of the name are now living 
here. 

Joel and Aaron Root were cousins. They came in 
from Great Barrington, Mass., and settled at Root’s 
Corners, on the Gospel Lot, Joel, where Mr. Holliday 
now lives, and Aaron on the farm now occupied by 
his son Otis, Joel died where he settled, but Aaron 
gave up his farm to his youngest son and went to live 
with one of his children who had settled in Chautau- 
qua county, where he died. Joel’s children were Mil- 
ton, who died in Guilford, aged 80 years ; George, who 
was shot dead by- accident ; Lois; Fanny, who mar- 
ried William Spencer and after living here several 
years removed to Pennsylvania; a daughter who mar- 
ried Amos Havens; and William, his youngest son, 
who is living in Smithville and is the only one of the 
family left. Aaron’s children were Amasa, Priscilla, 
who married and lived in Chautauqua county, and 
Otis. 

Eliab Ford was born in Canaan, Columbia county, 
N. Y., in 1772, He married Nabby Griswold in 
1794, and in 1800 removed to Guilford. He settled 
on the farm now owned and occupied by B. F. Gre- 
gory, about a mile north of Rockdale, where he raised 
a large family. He died January 18, 1840, aged 68, 
and his wife November 27, 1847, aged 70. His chil- 
dren were: Ruth, who married Russell St. John; 
Clarissa, who married Amos Gregory; Russell, who 
married Cynthia W. Morgan ; Patrick H., born De- 
cember 17, 1800, and died May 20, 1843; Ransom, 
Enos J., Norman, Philetus and Eliab G., all of whom 
are dead, except Philetus. Russell and Philetus were 
lawyers, and held many public offices. Russell was 
born February 28, 1799. He settled at Mount Up- 
ton, on the site of Place & Morse’s store. He was a 
Justice for a great many years, and practiced law here 
from the time of his admission till his death, August 
11, 1863. His wife, who was born May 24, 1805, 
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died December 1, 1868. His children are: Merlin 
J., who married Cynthia I. Peck, both of whom, to- 
gether with their children, Truman R. and Frederick, 
are living in Mount Upton; and Caroline M., who 
married Stephen P. Smith, of Pennsylvania, and is 
now living in Brownsdale, Minn. 

Oliver Ingersoll came from Great Barrington, Mass., 
about 1802, and settled on “Gospel hill,” on the place 
now occupied by Chauncey Wade, where he lived till 
after the death of his wife, when he went to live with 
his son Lambert in Oxford, and died there. His 
children, all of whom were born in Massachusetts, 
were: Thomas H., Lambert, Lucretia, and Sally, who 
married in Massachusetts, and remained there; Eva, 
who married Harry Abby; Lovisa, who married 
Joshua Bush; David, who married Jerusha Tuttle ; 
Peter, who removed to Chautauqua county and mar- 
ried there; none of whom are living. Lambert and 
Thomas H. were the only two who remained in the 
county. Lambert settled on the east line of Oxford, 
and afterwards removed to Oxford village, where he 
died September 16, 1849, aged 67. Polly, his wife, 
died March 16, 1867, aged 76, He had-a large 
family, only four of whom are living: Ethan, on the 
old homestead ; Marietta, wife of John L. Sherwood, 
in Guilford ; Frederick, in Norwich ; and Eliza, widow 
of Thomas Bishop, in Greene. 

Thomas Horton Ingersoll came from Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., in 1804, with his family, consisting of 
his wife, Elizabeth, also a native of Great Barrington, 
and three children, Hannah, David H: and William, 
and settled on ‘Gospel hill,” about a mile west of 
Guilford, on the place now occupied by Harvey Brant. 
He continued to reside there till his death, June 16, 
1810. His wife went to live with her son David at 
Castle Creek, Broome county, shortly before her death, 
which occurred June 22, 1841. Two children were 
born after they came here, Laman and Susan, the 
latter of whom is living in Guilford, and is the only 
survivor of her father’s family. Hannah married 
Pelatiah Leonard, a native of Worthington, Mass., 
and removed to the town of New Berlin about 1818 
or 19, and died May 9, 1868. David H. married 
Sally, daughter of Samuel Mills, and lived at Guilford 


Center till about 1838, when he removed to Castle | 


Creek, and afterwards to Smithville, where he and his 
wife died, the former March 30, 1879, and the latter 
May 21, 1862. Wilham was a clothier, and worked a 
good deal in Binghamton, where he died unmarried, 
January 15, 1858, aged 55. Laman, who was born 
April 2, 1805, married Sarah, daughter of Asa Sher- 
wood, and lived and died in Guilford village, Decem- 
ber 30, 1863. He held various public offices, among 
them Justice for several years, Loan Commissioner 
and Member of Assembly, the latter in 1851. His 








wife still survives him, and is living with her son, Dr. 
Randall E. Ingersoll, in Guilford. Twelve grand- 
children are living, but only three of them in the county, 
viz: Hannah, wife of A. C. Johnson, in Smithville ; 
Mary E., widow of Miles W. Edmister, in Guilford ; 
and H. Elizabeth, wife of Bishop B. Carruth, a Meth- 
odist minister now stationed at New Berlin. 

William Clark and Silas Hamilton, both from Wil- 
mington, Vt., settled in the town in 1804. Clark lo- 
cated on the farm now occupied by Alson W. Mills, 
about two miles south-west of Rockdale, to which vil- 
lage he removed in 1827, and engaged in mercantile and 
milling business. In 1834 he sold his farm to Hewit 
Mills, and the following year was engaged on the Che- 
nango Canal. He continued to reside at Rockdale 
till within seven years of his death, when he went to 
live with his daughter, Mrs. Sarah H. Bush, in the 
edge of Oxford, and died there. His children were 
Silas, who married, Lavina Sherwood, of Oxford, re- 
moved to Susquehanna, Penn., about 1845, and is 
now living in Fond du Lac; Hannah, who married 
Chandler June, afterwards Ansel Quinby and subse- 


quently Royal Smith, and is now living at Laona, N. 


Y.; Sally, who married Samuel H, Bush, and is now 
living in Oxford ; Julia, who married Arvine Boyd, of 
Wilmington, Vt., where she is now living; Ransom, 
who married Elekse Locke, and is now living in Rock- 
dale ; Albert, who removed to Georgia, and married 
there, his wife dying soon after, he subsequently 
married Adaline Boyd, and continued to reside in 
Georgia till his death, which resulted from shooting at 
the hands of one of his negroes; DeWitt Clinton, 
who removed to Georgia, and died there of fever, un- 
married ; Elihu, who also removed to Brunswick, Ga., 
and married there, but died in Florida while transact- 
ing business there with his brother ; and Clarissa, who 
died at the age of about 18 years. 

Silas Hamilton settled a mile west of Rockdale, on 
the farm now occupied by Leonard Manwaring, who 
married his grand-daughter. There he and Hannah, 
his wife, died, the former Aug. 7, 1816, aged 80, and 
the latter May 9, 1842, aged 97. His children were 
Hannah, who married Jonathan Lamb; Silas, who 
married Fanny Locke; Mercy, who married William 
Clark ; Perses, who married Ira Locke; Hoit, who 
married but did not live with his wife, and died Dec. 
25, 1863, aged 81; and Amos, who married Lydia 
Wooster, and after her death May 12, 1825, Polly, 
widow of David Clark. All are dead. Amos died 
Dec. 25, 1867, aged 83. 

Samuel A, Smith came in April, 1805, from Salem, 
Conn., where he was born Feb. 22, 1782, and settled 
two miles north of Guilford, at the corners which bear 
his name. The farm on which he settled, and where 
he died March 24, 1864, is now owned by Joseph 
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Winsor. Dec. 25, 1806, he married Wealthy Phelps, 
who was born in Bolton, Conn., Oct. 18, 1785, and 
died Sept. 19, 1822. He afterwards married Hannah 
Thompson, who died Jan. 7, 1855, aged 73, and by 
whom he had no issue. He represented Chenango 
county in the Assembly in 1816-17, and again in 
1820. He had six children by his first wife: Erastus 
Phelps; Sally Lavina, who was born Oct. 8, 1809, 
married Orin Merchant May 12, 1830, and died in the 
town Aug. 16, 1851; Abigail Eliza, who was born 
May 17, 1812, married Nathan Delavan Aug. 18, 
1834, and died in the town Feb. 23, 1879 ; Lucia Ann, 
who was born Oct. 22, 1816, married Dr. John Clark 
Feb. 6, 1843, and is still living in Guilford, where her 
husband practiced medicine forty-one years ; Wealthy 
May, who was born Oct. 17, 1818, married Lawrence 
Bryant, who was drowned in Lake Pepin, on the Mis- 
sissippi, about 1851, and married after his death Fred- 
erick A. Bolles, of Unadilla, where she now resides ; 
and William Augustus, who was born March 31, 1819, 
married Betsey Wade, of Guilford, and is now prac- 
ticing medicine in Newark, N. J., and is Clerk of Es- 
sex county in that State, Erastus Phelps Smith was 
born Noy. 23, 1806. He married Betsey Mills, April 
15, 1829, and lived upon the hgmestead until the 
death of his father, when, having been a lay reader in 
the Episcopal church, of Guilford, for thirty years, he 
entered the ministry, in conformity with a long cher- 
ished wish, but a step which he had long refrained 
from taking in deference to the wishes of his father, 
who strenuously opposed it. He was first rector at 
Sodus, Wayne county, afterwards at Whitewater, Wis., 
and subsequently at Hamilton, where he died while 
rector of St. Thomas’ church in that village, Feb. 9, 
1876. After the death of his first wife, March 22, 
1843, he married Mary, widow of William Cable, who 
died March 6, 1860, aged 53. He subsequently mar- 
ried Nancy, widow of Dr. Hanford, -of Hobart, 
Greene county, who is still living in Sherburne, with 
her only son, Homer Lucius Smith. Three daugh- 
ters are living, Esther Case, wife of Edward Bradley, 
and Laura Arthusia, wife of Rufus N. Mills, in 
Guilford, and Betsey, wife of Harvey Shelton, in 
Norwich. F 

Simon Trask came in from Massachusetts about 
1800, and settled in Preston. He removed thence in 
1806 to Guilford, and settled about four miles south- 
east of Guilford village, on the farm now occupied by 
George Ferris, where he died Jan, 18, 1831, aged 56. 
Fanny, his wife,who afterwards married Ozias Bush,died 
July 4,1865,aged 83, His children wereseven in num- 
berfour of whom camein withhim. They were Almon, 
who married Lucinda Richmond, Samuel Ives, who 
married Lucretia Maria Rose; Alice, who married 
John S. Mitchell ; Simon, who married Jane Crane; 








Clarissa, who married Arvine Mann; and George, 
who married Julia Hickok. Only two are living, 
Samuel L., in Guilford, and George in Illinois. Fanny 
died in infancy soon after they came in. The whole 
family were then sick with fever and ague, and this 
induced their removal to Guilford. 

Settlements were made in 1807 by Daniel Thomas 
Dickinson and Samuel Mills, both of whom came from 


. Connecticut, the former from Goshen and the latter 


from Norfolk. Dickinson settled one and one-half 
miles north of Guilford Center, on fifty acres, to which 
he subsequently added at different times 200 acres. 
The place has since been cut up into three farms, 
which are now occupied by Joseph Winsor, James 
Decker and A. Reynolds. The Dickinson family is a 
prominent and highly reputable one and has been 
made conspicuous by at least one of its members both 
in the State and nation. Mr. Dickinson married 
Mary, daughter of Roswell Caulkins, of Salem, Conn., 
and sister of Hon. Samuel A. Smith’s mother. He 
continued to reside here till his death Sept. 17, 1841, 
aged 74, and raised a family of sturdy, stalwart children 
—-stalwart both intellectually and physically. His wife 
died April 1, 1831, aged 61. His children were Eras- 
tus, William Frederick, Ann Pomona, who married 
Alpheus Johnson, and is now living in Afton, aged 81 
years, Daniel Stevens, Thomas, Ralph, who died in 
Goshen at the age of four years, John Ralph, and 
Mary Sophronia, who died at the age of five years. 
Erastus Dickinson married Betsey, daughter of 
Chester Morse, who came in from Massachusetts and 
settled and died in Guilford. Erastus took up a farm 
of 100 acres three miles west of Mt. Upton, which is 
now owned in part by Rufus J. Humphrey. He lived 
there till well advanced in years and afterwards in Guils 
ford village. He subsequently removed to Ellicottville, 
Cattaraugus county, and finally to DeWitt, Iowa, 
where he died some ten or twelve years ago. He was 
a soldier in the war of 1812. He was a man of great 
physical endurance, as was also his brother William F., 
either of whom could chop an acre of heavy timber 
in four days. He held the office of Justice here a 
good many years, and was Side Judge one term. He 
represented this county in the Assembly in 1844. 
William Frederick Dickinson married Polly, daugh- 
ter of Alexander McNeil, of Oxford, and settled a 
mile east of his father, on 65 acres, which he after- 
wards increased to 100. He afterwards removed to 
the homestead and died there Aug. 17, 1851, aged 56, 
from the result of an injury received by falling from a 
fence with a scythe, which cut his hand badly. In 
sewing up the wound the doctor accidentally caught 
one of the nerves and amputation at the wrist became 
necessary. He afterwards suffered a second amputa- 
tion, The injury finally affected his brain and resulted 
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in death some ten years after. He held the office of 
Deputy Sheriff several terms, His wife died June ro, 
1846, aged 45. 

Daniel Stevens Dickinson was born in Goshen, 
Litchfield county, Conn., Sept. 11, 1800, the date of 
Commodore Perry’s victory on Lake Erie. He re- 
ceived a common-school education, and without the 
aid of an instructor mastered the Latin language and 
became versed in the higher branches of mathematics 
and other sciences. He learned the trade of carding 
and cloth dressing in the factory of Chauncey W. 
Morse, which was located on the turnpike about three 
miles south-east of Guilford. In 1821 he entered 
upon the duties of a school teacher, and in 1826 he 
commenced the study of law at Norwich with Lot 
Clark and John Clapp, still devoting three months of 
each winter to teaching. In 1828, before the com- 
pletion of his studies, he was regularly admitted to 
practice at the instance of his preceptor, having within 
two years, notwithstanding the diversion of teaching, 
mastered all that was required of him. He com- 
menced practice at Guilford Center, where he con- 
tinued some six years, when, his ambition demand- 
ing a broader field of operations, he removed to Bing- 
hamton, where his genius soon -brought him into 
prominence, both as a lawyer and politician, and 
where he continued to reside till his death. In 1836 
he was elected State Senator from the Sixth District, 
and served in that capacity from 1837—40. He was 
Judge of the Court of Errors from 1836 to 1841; 
and from 1842 to 1844, by his election to the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor, was President of that Court, 
also of the State Senate. He was a Regent of the 
University in 1843, a member of the Convention 
which nominated J. K. Polk for President, and a 
Presidential Elector at Large in 1844. He was in 
the United States Senate from 1844 to 1851, and 
while a member of that body served on important 
committees, and eriginated and ably supported several 
important measures. In 1861 he was elected Attor- 
ney-General of the State, and served two years. He 
was a delegate to the Baltimore Convention in 1864; 
and in 1865 was appointed by President Lincoln Uni- 
ted States District Attorney for the Southern District 
of New York. He died suddenly in New York city 
while in the discharge of the duties of that office, 
April 12, 1866. Before accepting the last position, 
he declined several appointments tendered him by.the 
President of the United States and the Govertfor of 
this State. His Life and Works were published in 
1867, in two volumes. He married Lydia, daughter 
of Dr. Colby Knapp, of Guilford. 

Thomas Dickinson was born Jan. 23, 1803. 
married Eliza, daughter of Seth Thompson, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and settled on the homestead, where he 
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lived till about 1847. He afterwards removed from a 
farm a mile north of Guilford in 1871, to the farm he 
now occupies, near that village. He was Deputy 
Sheriff two terms, under A. C. Welch and Romeo 
Warren ; has been Justice of the Peace since 1835, 
with the exception of two and one-half terms; and 
Notary Public eight terms, an office he still retains. 

John Ralph Dickinson married Julia Ann Booth, 
and settled first on the homestead in Guilford, en- 
gaged a part of the time in teaching. He removed 
to Binghamton about 1831, and was for several years 
teller of the Broome County Bank, which was estab- 
lished that year. He had commenced the study of 
law before going to Binghamton, and completed his 
legal studies there with his brother, Daniel S. He was 
admitted and practiced law, and afterwards became a 
Judge in Broome county. He was for several years 
editor and proprietor of the Binghamton Democrat. 
From Binghamton he went to New York and engaged 
as a Clerk in the Custom-House. He was afterwards 
engaged in banking business in Chicago with his 
brother-in-law, James H. Woodruff. He is now Clerk 
in the Land Office at Washington. 

Deacon Samuel Mills was a soldier in the war for 
Independence.. He settled at Guilford Center, on 
the farms now owned by Alexander Burton and Hor- 
ace Wade, where he died of a cancer, Jan. 17, 1837, 
aged 83, also his wife Lucy, Nov. 9, 1826, aged 73. 
He had six children, only two of whom came with him, 
Charlotte and Calvin. The others, Abiram, Hewit, 
Samuel and Daniel came the year following. Char- 
lotte married Ira Bradley, who came in from Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, about 1810, and settled on 
land taken up by her father, where he started a tan- 
nery in company with his brother-in-law, which they 
operated some twenty-five years. He afterwards re- 
moved to the Ives settlement, where he died Sept. 4, 
1856, aged 69, and his wife May 21, 1833, aged 44. 
Calvin married Sophia Rogers and settled about one 
and one-half miles east of East Guilford. He after- 
wards removed to the town of Alden in Erie county, 
where both he and his wife died. Abiram, who was 
born June 2, 1778, married Esther Harris, (whose 
father came in from Saybrook, Connecticut, about 
1808,) and settled just north of his father, on the farm 
now owned by Wm. Hovey of Norwich, and occupied 
by Charles Miner. He removed thence to Mason- 
ville, and died at Sidney, Nov. 30, 1864. His wife died 
April 21, 1854, aged 78. Hewit married “ Claraisa” 
Whiting and settled on a farm adjoining his father’s 
on the south, the one now occupied by Ransom Hovey, 
where his wife died May 12, 1813, aged 27. He af- 
terwards married the widow of Philinda Brazer and 
removed to Shaver’s Corners (E. Guilford,) where he 
died Sept. 10, 1848, aged 63. Philinda died April 
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3, 1831, aged 40. His son Alston now occupies the farm 
on which he died. Samuel married Sally Coburn and 
was engaged in tanning and currying in company with 
Ira Bradley. He afterwards removed te Castle Creek, 
Broome county, where he and his wife died. Daniel 
married Sarah Harris of Saybrook, Connecticut, and 
settled about one and one-fourth miles north of Guil- 
ford, on the Norwich road, on the farm now owned 
and occupied by Erastus Carhart, where his wife died 
July 17, 1833, aged 53. When advanced in years he 
went to live with his son Uri in Poughkeepsie, where 
he died. He had lost his right arm before he came 
in, through bleeding and subsequent malpractice. 
Several of Deacon Mills’ descendants are living in the 
town. ‘Two grand-children, Lucy and Sarah, daugh- 
ters of Calvin, became the wives of missionaries to 
China. 

Ira Locke removed from Wilmington, Vermont, in 
r8or, to Brookfield, Madison county, and thence in 
1808, to Guilford. He settled about three-fourths of 
a mile west of Rockdale, on the farm now owned and 
occupied by his son Heman J., where he died Jan. 19, 
1852, and his wife Perses, Jan. 2, 1864. His children 
were Asenath who married Wilsey H. Scott, and lived 
and died, she and her husband, in Nineveh, Broome 
county; Sophia, who married Gurdon Morgan and 
lives in Unadilla, where her husband died some years 
ago; Elekse, who married Ransom Clark, and is now 
living at Rockdale; Hephzibah, who married Arvine 
Clark and is now living in Wellsburg, Chemung 
county ; Hiram, who married Olive Hyer and is now 
living in Bainbridge ; Heman J., who married Esther 
Sliter and is now living on the homestead ; and Han- 
nah, who married William P. Peabody and is living 
in Butternuts. 

Ira B. McFarland, a native of Kinderhook, Colum- 
bia county, removed thence with his parents to Otsego, 
and subsequently to Sidney Plains, from which place 
he removed to Guilford about 1809, with his wife, 
Polly, daughter of Captain Solomon Fenton of New 
Haven, Conn. He engaged in farming near Guilford 
village, working by the month, and afterwards squatted 
on land belonging to Peter Livingston, on the east 
side of Guilford Pond. In April, 1816, he removed 
his family to Oxford and taught school seven winters 
and one summer in succession. He then bought 30 
acres three miles below Oxford village, on the west 
side of the river, on which, with the additions made 
thereto from time to time, making the whole 150 acres, 
he now resides in his goth year, (he was 89 Aug. 30, 
1878.) His wife died during the recent war. They had 
eight children, seven of whom reached maturity: Ed- 
win Ferris, who married Abigail, daughter of David 
Simmons, and engaged in teaching, removing about 
1842 to Kentucky, where he resumed teaching, and 











died of consumption about 1858; Orson Lawrence, 
who married Julia, daughter of William Holmes, was 
engaged in farming here and in Steuben county, and 
subsequently in carpentering, and is now keeping a 
grocery in Troupsburgh, Steuben county ; Jane, who 
died at the age of seven; Betsey, who married 
Cyrus Horton, and died in Norwich, where her hus- 
band was a molder; Maria, who married Erastus 
Briggs and died on the homestead farm four or five 
years ago; Solomon, who married Hannah Folger, 
and is now practicing medicine in Oxford; Henry, 
who married Sarah Horton, and is practicing dentistry 
in Oxford; and Charles Arthur, who married Char- 
lotte Webb and is living on the homestead farm, 
which was transferred to him by his father, 

Deacon Jesse Whiting came in from Norfolk, Conn., 
in 1810, and settled a mile north of Guilford Center, 
on the farm occupied until recently by Philip Miner. 
About 1836 he removed to Masonville, where he died 
April 22, 1845, aged 82. Hannah, his wife, died Jan. 
23, 1852, aged 86. His children were Deacon Eras- 
tus B., who was born in- Norfolk, Conn., Aug. 18, 
1807, married Arthusa Mills, and died May 8, 1857, 
and his wife, July 26, 1863, aged 59; Julius, who mar- 
ried Lucinda Payne, and died Dec. 29, 1842, aged 58, 
and his wife, Aug. 4, 1848, aged 62; John F., who 
married Roxana Dickinson; Claraisa, who married 
Hewit Mills ; and Hiram, who died in Norfolk, Conn., 
before they moved here. None of the children, and 
but few of the descendants are living. Only three 
grandchildren are living in the county, Edwin M. and 
Hiram L, Whiting in Guilford, and Lucy, wife of 
William M. Hovey, in Norwich. . 

William Place settled in the town about 1812; 
William Gunn, about 1813 ; and Roger Williams, in 
February, 1818. Place, who was a stone-mason, set- 
tled near Mt. Upton on a small lot which now forms 
a part of Cyrenus Chamberlayne’s farm. He after- 
wards removed to the locality of Rockwell's Mills, to 
the place now occupied by his daughters, Mary Ann, 
widow of Seth D. Richmond, and Harriet, 2 maiden 
lady, where he and his wife Sally died. He died 
Sept. 18, 1827, aged 48, and his wife, Feb. 23, 1870, 
aged 84. His other children were Hiram G., who 
married Betsey Thayer, and lived and died in the 
town Aug. 16, 1874, aged 67; Foster, who married 
Lucinda Wheeler, aad after her death Minerva Hayes, 
and is now living in Mt. Upton ; Helen, who married 
John Blackman, and lived and died in Mt. Upton; 
Sally, who married Alpheus Newman, and is now liv- 
ing in Addison, Steuben county; Fields, who married 
Ursula Peck, and after her death Amy Newton, and is 
now living near Latham’s Corners ; Ulrica, who died 
when ten or twelve years old; Wm., who died in child- 
hood; Mahala, who married Willard Leach, and set- 
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tled in Norwich, where both died; and Alaxeronia, 


who married Nelson Green and afterwards Chauncey 


Graves, and is now living at Latham’s Corners. 
Several descendants are living in the town. Horace 
Place, a dry goods merchant at Mt. Upton, is a grand- 
son of William’s. 

William Gunn was a native of Cambridge, N. Y., 
and removed thence to Guilfordin 1810. He settled 
on the Unadilla at Rockwell's Mills, where he built in 
the following year the first carding and cloth-dress- 
ing establishment in the county. The building stood 
on the site of Rockwell’s stone mill and was burned 

‘at an early day. He soon after formed a co-partner- 
ship with Joseph Richmond and erected a sizable 
building on the same site and engaged in the manu- 
facture of cotton and woolen cloths. The building 
was three stories high above the basement, which was 
used as a machine shop. The first and third stories 
were occupied with cotton machinery, and the second 
floor, with woolen machinery. The building was 
erected about 1813 or ’14, and was burned in the 
winter of 1831. Gunn sold his interest about 1828 
to Stewart and Paris Andrews, having a few 
years previously dissolved partnership with Richmond, 
who took for his share the cotton machinery, which 
was considered about half the value of machinery 
and fixtures, retaining a half interest in the building 
till it was burned. Richmond continued the manu- 
facture of cotton cloths till about 1829, when he leased 
the property to a Mr. Webb, of Norwich, who was 
carrying on ‘the business when the mill was burned. 
Stewart & Andrews carried on the manufacture of 
woolen cloths up to the same period, when the site 
and mill privileges were sold to William Bowne, of 
New York City, who erected a stone building and 
continued the manufacture of cotton goods, with 
Webb as his agent, some five or six years, when he 
failed, and the machinery was taken out and sold and 
the building never after used as a cotton manufactory. 
The preperty then passed into the hands of Amasa 





Ballou, who carried on the manufacture of woolen. 


goods till it came into the possession of the Rock- 
wells in 1849, though but little was done for some 
years previous to that time. 

William Gunn continued to reside there till his 
death Jan. 19, 1830, at the age of 54 years. He was 
twice married: Abigail, his first wife, died May 16, 
1816, aged 34, and Phila, his second wife, Sept. 19, 
1826, aged 43. Three of his children are living, 
Cynthia, widow of Charles Latham, at Rockwell’s 
Mills, Sophia, wife of Samuel Churchill, in Iowa, and 
William H., a Justice of the Peace in Norwich village. 

Roger Williams, a descendant of Roger Williams, 
of New England, whose fame has made him a national 
character, came in from Gloucester, R. I., and set- 














tled at the head of Cable Pond, now known as Guil- 
ford Pond, on lot 49. In 1834 he removed to Guil- 
ford and worked out by the day; and in 1839, to 
Guilford Center, to the farm now occupied by his son 
Anthony, where he and his son-in-law, John Harring- 
ton, carried on the cabinet business. He died there 
Sept. 30, 1878, aged 88. His children were Anthony, 
now living at Guilford Center ; Freelove, who married 
John Harrington and died in Ohio about six years 
ago; Amanda, who married George Gould, of Her- 
kimer county, and died about thirty years ago ; George, 
who died unmarried June 6, 1875; Alice, who mar- 
ried Peter Van Valkenburgh, subsequently Daniel 
Bateman, and is still living in Michigan; and Ann, 
who married Anthony Rasbech, and is still living in 
Jefferson county. 

Other early settlers, some of them among the first, 
though we have been unable to determine the exact 
date, were Roswell Morgan, Asa ‘Haven, Captain 
Joseph Latham, John Eddy, who settled in the north 
part of the town, on the farm first taken up by Dr. 
James Mason, and afterwards occupied by Ollis 
Bowen, and died there April 11, 1820, aged 53, and 
Captain Abner Wood, who alse settled in the north 
part of the town and died there in October, 1821, 
aged 76. 

Roswell Morgan, was born at Stonington, Conn., 
in 1764, and ;married Cynthia Witter in 1786. He 
was a captain in the American army during the Reyo- 
lution, and after the close of the war, in which he was 
wounded, removed to Guilfordand settled on the farm 
now owned and occupied by George Anderson, about 
a mile north of Rockdale, upon which he raised a 
family and there died. He, his wife and some of his 
children are buried in the cemetery upon that farm. 
His children were Elijah, Lucy, who married Godfrey 
Gardner, Nathan, Ebenezer, Jasper, Gurdon, John, 
Thomas B., Cynthia W., who married Russell Ford, 
father of M. J. Ford of Mt. Upton, Roswell B. and 
Warham W., all of whom are dead, except Thomas 
B., now Hein 3 in Coventry, and Roswell B. bah: in 
F vedanta, Chautauqua county. 

Asa Haven settled on the farm adjoining that of Silas 
Wheeler on the west of the one now occupied by E. F. 
Curtis, where he died Sept. 12, 1856, aged 79. Among 
his children were Solomon G., who lived in- Buffalo, 
was an associate with Millard Fillmore in the practice 
of law, represented Erie county in Congress from 
1851 to 1857, and died in Buffalo, Dec. 24, 1861; 
Hiram, who removed to Pennsylvania; John who 
removed to the town of Pitcher when a young man; 
James, who lived and died in Buffalo, where he was in 
the law office of his brother Solomon G,; Alfred, the 
youngest of the boys, who went west and is now editor 
of the Faribaudt (Minn.,) Democrat; Sarah, who 
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married a Dowd and lived in Pitcher; Polly who 
married and removed to Michigan; and Jane, who 
married Henry, nephew of Gen. Welch, of New 
Berlin and subsequently removed to California, where 
she died. Haven, after the death of his wife, who 


was a daughter of John Eastwood, married the | 


widow Sykes, whose son Charles P. Sykes, has been 
somewhat prominent, was at one time manager of 
Pomeroy's Democrat, and is now interested in silver 
mining in Arizona, Haven had three children by his 
second wife, Harriet, who is living with her brother in 
Faribault, Minn., Caroline, who married Dr. S, Hin- 
man of East Homer, and Euphemia, who married 
west and died at LaCrosse, Wis. 

Capt. Joseph Latham came from Stonington, Conn., 
his native place, and, like many others of the early 
settlers, desiring to escape the malarial diseases which 
prevailed to an alarming extent in the low lands, 
settled upon the hill about four miles west of Latham’s 
Corners, named from his son Henry B.,; who settled 
there after marrying. Latham brought with him his 
wife, who was a Denison, a native of Stonington, 
where they were married, and six children, Stanton, 
Alexander, John, Henry B., Paul W., and George D. 
Alexander and Paul were bachelors and sea captains. 
Stanton died at sea ; Alexander, on the homestead in 
Guilford ; and Paul in Norwich, to which village he 
removed after having followed the sea some 25 years. 
John married Hannah Denison and settled two miles 
west of Latham’s Corners. He was elected County 
Clerk in 1842, (which office he held three years,) and 
removed to Norwich, where he afterwards lived and 
died, both he and his wife, haying, after the expira- 
tion of his official term, served as book-keeper for H. 
H. Haynes for eleven years, and till within about a 
year of his death. Henry B. married Jerusha, 
daughter of A. Latimer, of New London, whose 
house was one of the first destroyed at the burning of 
that town during the Revolution. Henry carried on 
blacksmithing at Oxford and subsequently at the 
Corners which bear his name where he also engaged 
in farming and kept tavern, the latter for thirty-three 
years. He died there in June, 1853. His widow is 
living, aged 93, (July, 1879,) with her son Joseph H. 
Latham, a hardware merchant in Norwich, where he 
has carried on that business for twenty years as 
principal and four years as clerk for H. H. Haynes. 
George married Amanda Everett and settled in 
Guilford, removing thence to Oxford, where he edu- 
cated his daughters, and afterwards to Illinois, where 
he is now living. 


Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at the house of Jehial Parsons on Tuesday, March 1, 
1814, and the following named officers were elected :— 

Supervisor—Samuel Smith. 








Clerk—Daniel T. Dickinson. 

Assessors—Abijah Cornwell, Benjamin Green and 
‘Paris Winsor. 

Commissioners of Highways—Stephen Yale, Joseph 
Wood and Edy Pheiteplace. 

Poormasters—Daniel Johnson and Paris Winsor. 

School Commissioners—Justus Eastman, Thornton 
Wasson and Oliver H. Everitt. 

Constables—Abiram Mills, 
Hayes. . 

Collector—Abiram Mills. 

School Inspectors—Samuel A. Smith, Perry Packer, 
Colby Knapp, John Z. Saxton, Justus Eastman, David 
Harris, Jr., and Lyman Ives. 

Pound Keepers and Fence Viewers—Caleb Copper, 
Daniel Johnson, Amos Burlison, Samuel Kent, Asa 
Gregory, John Akin, Jr., Ezekiel Wheeler, Jr., and 
Jehial Parsons. 


Ira Locke and Ira 


For the following list of the officers of the town of 
Guilford, elected 1880, we are indebted to E. A. 
Whiting :— 

Supervisor—George H. Baldwin. 

Town Clerk—E. A. Whiting. 

Justice—Seth Phillips. 

Assessor—Cy. Chamberlain. 

Commissioner of Highways—H. A. Burlison. 

Overseer of the Poor—Franklin Robinson. 

Constables—T. R. Ford, A. R. Warner, E, H. 
Beckweth, Oliver S. Ferris. 

Collector—Elnathan Bromley. 

Inspectors of Election—District No, 1: P. Rood, 
E, D. Arms, Albert Day. District No. 2: George 
Bradbury, L. S. Pearsall, N. D. Bartle. 

Town Auditors—F, S. Clark, Austin Miller and 
Lucius Shelton. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures— ——— ———— 

Game Constable—Silas Root. 

Excise Commissioner—George W. Angell. 


GUILFORD VILLAGE. 


Guilford is pleasantly situated on Guilford creek, 
which has a fall of 140 feet in its course through the 
village, and affords a very valuable water-power. This 
stream is fed in part by Guilford pond, which lies just 
north of the village, and during high water periods 
covers about 150 acres. ‘The village is surrounded by 
hills of moderate elevation and generally susceptible 
of cultivation to their summits. It was formerly 
known as Faye/fe, the original name of the township, 
but on the establishment of the postoffice the name 
of the postoffice originally established at Guilford 
Center was assumed, to avoid confusion with the 
postoffice of a similar name in Onondaga county. 
Though less early developed into the magnitude of a 
village than its rival one and one-half miles east, it 
has far outstripped that in commercial importance. 
It is situated on the Midland Railroad, and is distant 
about six miles from Oxford and nine from Norwich. 
It contains three churches, (Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal and Baptist,) one district school, one hotel, 
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three general stores, one hardware store, one grocery 
and one drug store, one newspaper office, (he Guil- 
Jord Wave,) one grist-mill, one saw and feed-mill, a 
‘shingle and planing-mill, a furniture and cheese-box 
manufactory, a foundry and machine shop, three 
blacksmith shops, (kept by H. Eckerson, G. H. Del- 
avan and John Markert,) one wagon shop, (kept by 
James Brant,) a carpenter and joiner shop, (kept by 
Haynes & Miller,) a butter-tub manufactory, (kept by 
J. M. Laraway,) two harness shops, (kept by W. W. 
Day and Rufus Smith,) and a population of about 
300. 


MERcuants.—The merchants at Guilford were: 
William Cable and his son William W., who came in 
shortly previous to 1800 and opened a store soon 
after 1807, and continued to trade till 1830, when 
Daniel P. Cable, another son, bought the business 
and continued it till about 1847, when he went to 
New York, and died there in 1870. 

William D. Gilbert, father of Dr. Rufus H. Gilbert, 
the originator of the elevated railway in New York, 
and whose father, Abner Gilbert, was an early settler 
about three miles north-west of Guilford, opened a 
store about 1836 and traded till about 1844, when he 
went to Caton, in Steuben county, where he now re- 
sides, having been postmaster there about twenty 
years. 

Asa T. Sherwood was an early merchant, and had 
discontinued trade previous to 1828. His store stood 
opposite to that now occupied by N. D. Bartle. It 
was removed opposite the cabinet shop of Bradley & 
Winsor, and afterwards across the road, by Thomas 
Dickinson, brother of Daniel S. Dickinson, and was 
occupied by him as a dwelling. It has since been 
torn down. 

Eastman, Spaulding & Co., locally known as “Kast 
India Co.,” were early and prominent merchants, 

The present merchants are: Daniel Beebe, M. V. 
B. Winsor, K. E. Bunnell, John F. Sherwood, N. D. 
Bartle and Jacob A. Haynes, 

Daniel Beebe, general merchant, came in from Hart- 
wick, May 1, 1844, and has since carried on business 
here. He was associated with his son, Daniel Dwight 
Beebe, from the summer of 1852 till October, 1863. 
He first rented the store occupied by William D. Gil- 
bert, and afterwards bought it. It was burned April 
tg, 1864. He then rented a building, which he oc- 
cupied till his present store was built, in 1873. Mr. 
Beebe is now (July, 1879,) in his 88th year. 

Martin VanBuren Winsor, general merchant, is con- 
tinuing a business which was established by Harrott 
& Erkson in the spring of 1867. In 1868, R. E. 
Bunnell bought Harrott’s interest, which he sold to 
M. V. B. Winsor in the spring of 1870, when the firm 
name became Erkson & Winsor. In 1873, Erkson 








sold his interest to Geo. W. Dexter, who sold to Mr. 
Winsor, the present proprietor, in 1878, 

K. Eugene Bunnell, hardware merchant, commenced 
the dry goods business in the fall of 1869, in company 
with Jno, E. Erkson, and April ro, 1871,.sold his in- 
terest to M. V. B, Winsor, Sept. 1, 1871, he bought 
out I. H. Willoughby and Andrew Burton, hardware 
merchants, and Nov. 1, 1873, he took im as partner 
Albert R. Brown, whose interest he purchased March 
1, 1879. He is still associated with Mr. Brown in the 
manufacture of the “iron-clad milk-pan,” which busi- 
ness they commenced in the winter of 1874. They 
have two patents on that article, one obtained in the 
spring of 1874, the other in 1876. They also 
manufacture a butter salting scale and the ‘ Arctic 
Creamery,” for setting milk. 

John F. Sherwood, druggist, grocer and boot and 
shoe dealer, commenced business in 1871 in company 
with his brother E. C. Sherwood. ‘They sold after 
about a year to their brother H. M. Sherwood, of 
whom they originally bought, and who had previously 
done business some five or six years. In 1874, H. M, 
Sherwood sold to Newton D. Bartle from Oxford, and 
Leroy C. Hayes. Mr. Bartle bought Mr. Hayes’ in- 
terest at the expiration of about a year, and still car- 
ries on a general mercantile business. J. F. Sher- 
wood resumed business in 1874, in company with his 
brother E. C., whose interest he bought May 1, 1878. 

Jacob A. Haynes, grocer, commenced business Oct. 
23, 1876. 

PostTMASTERS.—The post-office was established in 
Guilford in 1838, and Erastus Dickinson was the first 
postmaster. He held the office till 1841, when Dr. 
John Clark was appointed. He was succeeded in 
1845, by Daniel P. Cable, who held it till his removal 
to New York, about 1849. Dr. John Clark was again 
appointed June 22, 1849, and probably held it till 
1853. John Hall, Jr., next held it till 1861, when 
Nathan W. Cady was appointed and held it till his 
death in Dec., 1875. Geo. W. Dexter, the present 
postmaster, was next appointed, in January, 1876. 

Puysicians.—Guilford was supplied at an early day 
by physicians who had located at the Center, which 
was then the largest village of the two. John Clark, 
M.: D., was, we believe, the first physician who located 
here and he occupied the field till his death, March 
15, 1874, at the age of 61 years, and exclusively with 
the exception of his son, Richard M., and Dr. Spen- 
cer, both of whom are still practicing here. 

Dr. John Clark was born in Mayfield, Fulton county, 
N. Y., Dec. to, r812. He studied medicine with Dr. 
Charles Chambers of Broadalbin, N. Y., and was gradu- 
ated at Fairfield Medical College in 1832, shortly 
before he had attained his majority. He removed to 
Guilford in April, 1833, and practiced his profession 
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here till his death. . Feb. 6, 1843, he married Lucia Ann, 
daughter of Samuel A. Smith, by whom he had three 
children, John who is a lawyer in Ithaca, and Paris 
G., and Richard M., twins, both of whom are prac- 
ticing physicians, the former in Rochester and thé lat- 
ter in Guilford, His widow is still living in Guilford. 

Dr. Richard M. Clark was born in Guilford, Oct. 
17, 1845, and studied medicine there with his father 
Dr, John Clark. He entered Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
cal College, New York, in 1866, and was graduated there 
March 1, 1868. He commenced practice that month 
and year with his father in Guilford and was thus as- 
sociated till the death of the latter in 1874. In that 
year his brother Paris G., who also studied medicine 
with his father and was graduated at the same time and 
place as himself, removed from Rochester, where he had 
been practicing, and formed a co-partnership with 
him, which continued two years. Paris G., then re- 
turned to Rochester, where he is still practicing. 

Dr. Marshall D. Spencer was born in Triangle, 
Broome county, N. Y., May 23, 1833. He studied 
medicine with his father, Dr. S. L. Spencer, at Tri- 
angle, till the death of the latter in June, 1858, from 
a dissection wound received while holding an autopsy. 
He afterwards pursued his studies with Josiah G. 
Beckwith and George Seymour of Litchfield, Conn. 
In 1854-55 he attended medical lectures at the Uni- 
versity of New York, and was licensed by the Broome 
County Medical Society July 23, 1859. He com- 
menced practice in Halsey Valley, Tioga county, in 
1855, and in April, 1856, removed to Guilford, where 
he has since practiced. 

Dr. Harry P. Guy was born in Harpersville, Broome 
county, Dec. 20, 1848. . He studied medicine at that 
place with his father Ezekiel Guy, and was graduated at 
Geneva Medical College March 12, 1875. He com- 
menced practice at Cooperstown, where he remained 
till April, 1877, when he removed to Guilford and 
formed a co-partnership with Dr. Richard M. Clark, 
which still continues, 

ManuractrureEs.—Zhe Guilford Lron Works, of 
which Andrew Bradbury is proprietor, were established 
in 1845, by Andrew Bradbury and Niram R, Merchant, 
in a building erected about 1838 for a plaster-mill, by 
William D. Gilbert, and used for that purpose till 
about 1842. The building was subsequently occupied 
for a short time as a cotton-batten factory by Asahel 
Edson. It was swept away by a freshet in 1855, and 
the present building was erected the same year by 
Messrs. Bradbury & Merchant, who carried on the 
business of founders and machinists till the death of 
Mr. Merchant, Dec. 24, 1863, having been associated 
with Orin G. Merchant, brother of Niram, from 1847 
to 1855. Andrew Bradbury has conducted the business 
alone since the death of his partner, though the latter’s 
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heirs still retain his interest in it. Mr. Bradbury does 
a general foundry and machine business, including the 
manufacture of mill gearing, corn crackers, the latest 
improved Teed’s and Merchant’s water-wheels, shingle 
mills and edgers, planers and matchers, single and 
combined, dog powers and iron and brass castings, 
making a specialty of planers and matchers and water- 
wheels. About eight men are employed in the shops. 
The motive power is furnished by a Merchant water- 
wheel, the invention of Andrew P. Merchant, which is 
driven by water from Guilford Creek, with a head and 
fall of fourteen feet. Andrew P. Merchant is engaged 
in these shops in the manufacture of a patent coopers’ 
doweling machine, which was invented by his father 
and patented by him in 1861. The son patented an 
improvement in 1876, About 10,000 of the machines 
have been manufactured and the demand for them is 
steadily increasing. 

The Guilford Mills, flowing and grist, owned by 
Charles A, Winsor and W. O. Nash, were built in 
1839, by Jonas Haynes, Orin G. Merchant and Na- 
than Delavan, who carried onthe business in company 
‘several years. The present proprietors bought the 
mills in 1877, of Aldrich Winsor, father of Charles A. 
Winsor, who had operated them some 17 years. They 
contain three run of stones, which are propelled by 
water from Guilford Creek, with a fall of 32 feet, 
furnished by two dams, the lower being 18 and the 
upper 14 feet. This is the third building on this site. 
The first was built about the beginning of the century 
by a man named May; the second in 1822, by Lem- 
uel and Anson Jewell, who sold to Haynes & Smith. 
The first contained one run of stones, and stood a 
little above the present one. The second one stood 
in the rear of the present one, and was torn down 
when it was built. ‘The second one was driven by an 
over-shot wheel ; so also was the present one fora 
number of years. The change to the Goodwin wheel 
now in use was made in 1867. 

Haynes & Miller (Jonas S. Haynes and George C. 
Miller,) do a general carpenter business, and operate 
a planing, matching, cider and shingle-mill. The 
erection of the shop was begun in 1859 by Lorenzo 
M. Belden, who expended some $2,000 in blasting for 
a wheel-pit and tail-race and in constructing the 
frame, when, having exhausted his means, he sold to 
Aaron Bradley, who finished the building, and put in 
machinery for doing a general carpenter business, 
which he carried on till 1866, wher he sold to Jonas 
S. Haynes and Jonas Haynes Bradley, who did busi- 
ness about two years, after which the former continued 
till 1874, having been associated at different times 
with Frank S. Clark and John Phillips of Utica. In 
1874, George C. Miller bought Phillip’s interest, and 
| the business has since been conducted by the present 
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proprietors. Shingle making was added to the busi- 
ness in 1874, and cider making in 1876. They make 
about 200,000 shingles per annum, and 400 to 500 
barrels of cider during the season. The motive 


power is furnished by Guilford Creek, with a fall of - 


21 feet. The dam is ten feet high, and is built of 
wood and braced with timbers secured to the rocks 
with iron pins. 

J. M. Laraway has been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of butter tubs and croquet sets since 1876. The 
business was established by R. C. Norton, who con- 
ducted it several years. Mr. Laraway makes about 
600 butter tubs and 100 to 200 croquet sets per year. 
Guilford Creek furnishes the motive power ; fall 74 
feet. 

Bradley & Winsor (Aaron Bradley and Eppenetis 
Winsor,) are furniture dealers and cheese box manu- 
facturers. ‘They commenced the busines in 1871, in 
which year they bought the building, which was form- 
erly the old Guilford tannery, and was subsequently 
raised one story. The manufacture of cheese boxes 
was commenced in 1878, in which year between 5,000 
and 6,000 were made. 

It is a fact worthy of mention in connection with 
the manufacturing interests of this town that the first 
organ made west of the North River was constructed 
in this town, about 1819, by Elsworth Phelps, who 
was something of a musical prodigy, and was then 
about sixteen years of age. This organ was made at 
the house of Hon. Samuel A. Smith, with whom 
Phelps was then living, about two miles north of Guil- 
ford. ‘The pipes were constructed of wood. It was 
a parlor organ, and was sold to a gentleman living in 
Oxford. The manufacture of organs was soon after 


begun one-half mile north of Guilford Center, and. 


Phelps, who was without means, was voicer and tuner, 
a very important branch of the organ manufacture. 
It developed into an important business, and was car- 
ried on by different individuals for several years. 
Nathan P. Holt was the last to engage in that ‘busi- 
ness here. He continued it foranumber of years, and 
so long as he was able todo anything, employing three 
hands. Phelps afterwards discovered the secret of 
making lead pipes for organs from a man in New 
York, who was then the only one in this country who 
understood the process, and he was the first to intro- 
duce that feature of the organ manufacture in this 
country outside of New York. 


Horets.—The hotel in Guilford is kept by C. M. 
Feek, who came in from Oxford, where he had pre- 
viously kept hotel, March 31, 1879. The building 
occupies the site of the tavern kept by John Dibble 
in 1798. The addition to it was built in 1855 by 
Timothy Dimock, who was then keeping the hotel. 
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CuurcHEs.—Guilford may very properly be de- 
nominated the town of churches,.a name which is 
sometimes applied to it. It has no less than fifteen 
churches, two of which are union churches, represent- 
ing several denominations, some of whom have organ- 
ized societies. 

Christ Church in the Town of Guilford, at Guilford 
village, was organized Sept. 9, 1830, under the mis- 
sionary labors of Rev. Ephraim Punderson, who pre- _ 
sided at a meeting on that day of “the male persons 
of full age belonging to the church, congregation and 
society worshiping in the village of Guilford Center, 
at the Center academy,” for the purpose of incorpor- 
ating under the statutes. Eleazer H. Fitch and 
Dauphin Murray were chosen returning officers ; 
and Nathan P. Holt and Charles Bolt were elected 
wardens, and Dauphin Murray, Benjamin S. Twitchel, 
Jno. F. Whiting, Eleazer H. Fitch, Anson Hayden, 
Thomas Dickinson, Daniel S. Dickinson and Jonah 
Moses, vestrymen. The first members in addition to 
those above named were Benjamin Skinner, Daniel T, 
Dickinson, Elsworth Phelps, A. E. Knapp, J. R. Dickin- 
son, A. C. Moses, Hiram Birdsall, Clark Dickinson, 
Samuel A. Smith, E. P. Smith, Orm G. Merchant, 
Alpheus Johnson, Tunis Sharts, W. Cable, Daniel P. 
Cable, William D. Gilbert, Niram R. Merchant, Or- 
lando S. Gilbert, Zimri Belden, Caleb Winsor, 
William Ingersoll, Roswell A. Morse, Warren A. 
Starkey, Jno. D. Laraway and George Sharts. 

Services had been conducted some six years previ- 
ous to this organization. Solomon Blakeslee’s name 
is the first of the rectors which occurs in the records. 
He seems to have served only a year. He preached 
every other Sunday. 

October 31, 1833, the first official action was taken 
with reference to the building of a church, which was 
erected the following year on a lot purchased of Wil- 
liam Cable. The corner-stone was laid by Bishop 
Onderdonk, June 11, 1834, at which time there were 
only two communicants, and Francis Tremayne was 
the rector. Orin G. and Niram R. Merchant, car- 
penters, were largely instrumental in furthering the 
erection of the church, which was consecrated by 
Bishop Onderdonk in 1836, Seth S. Rogers was 
then the rector. Death closed his labor Nov. 3, 1838. 
Previous to the building of the church, services were 
held in the academy at Guilford Center, 

Following is the succession of rectors from that time 
as complete as the records enable us to make it. R. 
F. Burnham, who accepted a call tendered him Dec. 
ro, 1842; Israel Foote, from July, 1845, to Easter - 
Monday, 1854; John Bayley, from Oct., 1854, to 
April, 1857 ; William Allen Johnson, 1858-60; Joseph 
S. Saunders, 1860-63; T. Southard Compton, from 
May, 1863, to Feb., 1865 ; Joseph Hunter, from Noy., 
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1865, to Easter, 1868; C. M. Nickerson, from July, 
1868, to Aug. 8, 1869; George Heaton, from May 1, 
1870, to Nov. 1, 1872; H. B. Gardner, from Jan. 1, 

1873, to July 1, 1875; W. De. L. Wilson, from July 1, 
1875, to the present time, July 8, 1879. 

Erastus P. Smith was a lay reader here for thirty 
years, and officiated in the absence of pastors. He 
received orders at the age of about sixty years, having 
refrained from doing so earlier from his father’s re- 
pugnance in the matter. His baptism— Dec. 25, 
1831,—is the first one recorded in the Parish register. 

The first confirmation recorded took place July 
31, 1832, when 23 received the holy ordinance at the 
hands of Bishop Onderdonk. 

The church was remodeled during Dr. Foote’s rec- 
torship. Previously the pulpit was built up against 
the wall in the ecclesiastical style of architecture com- 
monly known as “Bishop Hobart’s three-decker.” 
This was removed and a more modern one substituted 
and the seats, which were arranged in semi-circular 
form, were changed. 

The total number who have been confirmed is 288 ; 
baptized, 471; marriages, 85. The present number 
of communicants is 121; families, 70; and individ- 
uals, 240. 

« The Methodist Episcopal Church of Guilford was 
organized Dec. 6, 1841, at a meeting held in the Metho- 
dist meeting-house in the village of Fayette, (Guilford) 
for the purpose of incorporating a religious society, at 
which Rev. Charles Harris presided. Albert Corn- 
well and Stephen B. Stead were chosen judges of 
election, and Stephen B. Stead, Ozias Bush, Albert 
Cornwell, Cyrus Comstock, Abijah Cornwell, Jr., Levi 
Yale, Abel Cornwell, Roswell R. Bush, and John 
Denison were elected trustees. It was incorporated 
as the Methodist Episcopal Society of Fayette. 

The church edifice was built in 1840 and enlarged 
and repaired in 1874. 

The church and the Guilford Center church have 
been on the same charge since their organization. 
The membership of the charge is 172 and g proba- 
tioners. 

Services were held regularly previous to the organ- 
ization, but we have no information as to the pastor- 
-ates prior to the building of the church. Since then 
the following named pastors have served the charge: 
Charles Harris and Philip Bartlett, 1840-41; Revs. 
Davis, Stockley and Silsby, 1842-3; Andrew Peck 
and R. S. Rose, 1844-5 ; C. Starr and Addison Queal, 
1846-7 ; C. Starr, M. M. Tuke and S, Moon, 1847-8; 
. John Crawford and William G. Queal, 1849; White and 
Francis D. Higgins the latter of whom married here 
Luciette Hendrick, 1850-1; Charles Starr, 1852-3; 
Walter Jerome, 1854-5 ; William Southworth, 1856; L. 
G. Weaver, 1857-8; Ellis D. Thurston, 1859; Austin S. 








Southworth, 1860-2; William R. Cochrane, Sept. 1, 
1862, to April 22, 1863; William G. Queal, 1866; 
William Burnside, 1866-8; Lyman Sperry, 1869-71; 
Ira B. Hyde, 1872-3; D. R. Carrier,a part of a year; 
E. W. Caswell, 1874-5 ; T. P. Halsted, 1876; A. M. 
Colegrove, 1877-8; and E. L. Bennett, the present 
pastor, who commenced his labors in the spring of 
1879. 

The Baptist Church of Guilford was organized as 
the Baptist Church of Fayette, June 3, 1843, as a 
branch of the church in Oxford, and was composed 
originally of Russell Dibble, Salina Dibble, Susannah 
Smith, Susan Merchant, Abigail Laraway, Loritta 
Cable, Eliza Saunders, Anthony Williams, Polly Wil- 
liams, John Edson Dibble, Elizabeth Guy and 
Hammon Guy, who were then residing in Fayeéte 
and vicinity and were members of the church in 
Oxford. Six others had joined during the year four 
by letter and two by baptism, viz: Alonzo Hendrick, 
Clarinda Hendrick, Frances H. Morgan, Mary L. 
Smith, by letter, and Daniel Dibble and Henry Van 
Cott, by baptism. ‘ 

Rev. E. G. Perry was the first pastor. He closed 
his labors April 27, 1844. The latter date they 
resolved to form aSabbath school,and a Mr. Gorham, 
from Madison University, was to visit them for that 
purpose and to preach for a few weeks. 

June 8, 1844, they resolved to organize as a separ- 
ate church, and Russell Dibble, Jolin Hull, Jr., Alonzo 
Hendrick and John M. Wilcox were appointed a com- 
mittee to draft articles therefor. June 30, 1844, arti- 
cles reported by the committee were adopted. July 
21, 1844, the Church of Oxford was petitioned for 
permission to withdraw for that purpose. The names 
affixed to that petition, in addition to those already 
given, are: Gardner Wade, Harrison H. Van Cott, 
George Knapp, Roxana Brant, Elizabeth Hull, Sa- 
lome Wade, Esther Hendrick and John Hull, Jr. 
Aug. 27, 1844, the covenant of the Oxford church 
was adopted, and they were recognized by a council 
which convened at the house of R. Dibble, and was 
composed of the following delegates: Elder O. Ben- 
nett, Sylvanus Moore, Benjamin Randall, Seth Curtis 
and William Willcox, from the church in McDonough; 
Deacon S. Yale, Uriah Yale, Elam Yale and Mark 
Yale, from the Second Guilford church; David P. 
Willoughby and Leontes Hendrick, from the church 
in Coventry ; Lyman Root, Samuel Root, John Perry, 
David Hayes, John Gray and Randall Maine, from 
the church in Oxford. Randall Maine was chosen 
Moderator and David Hayes, Clerk of the council. 
Elder O. Bennett gave the right hand of fellowship. 
In that year they united with the Chenango associa- 
tion. Sept. 7, 1844, Russell Dibble and John M. 
Willcox were chosen deacons, 
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Aug. 30, 1847, they were incorporated as Zhe Bap- 
tist Society in Fayette, and Jesse Hendrick, John D. 
Laraway and John Hall were elected trustees. 

Sept. 8, 1844, an invitation was extended to George 
W. Holbrook, of Madison University, to preach a few 
Sabbaths with a view to settlement as pastor. This 
seems not to have resulted as was hoped, for Nov. 3, 
1844, it was resolved to invite Elder Judd, of Gilberts- 
ville, to labor as pastor one-half the time the ensuing 
year.~ Albert Guy succeeded to the pastorate in the 
spring of 1846, and closed his labors April 13, 1851. 

Aug. 30, 1847, the trustees were instructed to enter 
into arrangements with John Hull, Jr., for the pur- 
chase of the house and lot then used as a place of 
worship. 

M. J. Knowlton, of Madison University, supplied 
the pulpit eight weeks in 1851. Jan. 10, 1852, Rev. 
Aaron B. Jones was called to the pastorate. He 
closed his labors Jan. 1, 1853. The names of Revs. 
Everett, N. Ripley and Everts officiated in 1855, but 
whether either of them became pastor does not ap- 
pear from the records. Rev. M. L. Bennett united 
with the church July 2, 1859. He seems to have 
been the last regular pastor the church hashad. Only 
occasional meetings have since been held. The church 
is in a feeble condition, its membership not exceeding 
ten or twelve. 


Societies.— Guilford Lodge, No. 189, A. O. U. 
W., was organized Dec. 28, 1878. The charter and 
present officers are: Theodore C. Hutchinson, P. JZ 
W.,; George H. Baldwin, 47 W.,; Lewis S. Pearsall, 
G,. F.; David Dorman, O.,; Samuel A. Delavan, 
Recorder; Marshall D. Spencer, Financier; Martin 
V. B. Winsor, Keceiver; Eugene B. Ryan, G.; Joseph 
E. Baker, Z W.,; Gerret R. Wheeler, O. W. 


Mount Upton. 


Mount Upton is eligibly situated on the west bank 
of the Unadilla, a little above the mouth of Butter- 
nut creek, and on the New Berlin branch of the Mid- 
land Railroad, about six miles above its junction with 
the main line. It contains three churches, (Baptist, 
Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal,) one district 
school, one hotel, (kept since April 1, 1879, by 
Charles M. Prentice and “Ora Finch, the former from 
Butternuts and the latter from Guilford,) four stores, 
one grist and saw-mill, one harness shop, (kept by G. 
S. Palmer,) two blacksmith shops, (kept by R. B. Sher- 
man and Albert Babbitt,) one carriage and hearse 
manufactory, (G, F. Graves, proprietor,) one under- 
taking establishment, (kept by C. H. Graves,) one 
shoe shop, (kept by William H. Elwell,) three cooper 
shops, (kept by J. H. Gregory, Joseph Morse and D. 
Bowen, the latter one-half mile above the village,) one 








jeweler’s shop, (kept by C. S. Graves,) one tailor shop, 
(kept by A. Hock,) and a population of 300. 


MercuHants.—The first merchants at Mt. Upton 
were George Fenno and John Z. Saxton, who opened 
a store as early as 1820, possibly a little earlier, and 
traded till the death of Fenno, April 19, 1829, when 
Saxton, who came here from Connecticut, removed 
to Fredonia, Chautauqua county, and from thence to 
Argyle, Wis., where he died a few years ago. Fenno~ 
was an Englishman and came here from New York. 
He was born Jan. 28, 1786. Oliver M. Mather 
opened a store directly after the death of Fenno, and 
continued about five years. He came here from 
Otsego county and continued to reside here till his 
death, a few years ago. He was succeeded by Oliver 
H. Everett, from Connecticut, who bought Mather’s 
goods and continued in trade till his death, about » 
1837 or 8. Nathaniel Daniels bought Everett's stock 
and traded one to two years, when he formed a’part- 
nership with his sons, Landon and Lucius /H., under 
the name of N. Daniels & Sons. After some five 
years Nathaniel and Landon withdrew, and Lucius 
formed a co-partnership with Lucius H. Donaldson, 
under the name of Daniels & Donaldson, which was 
continued about three years, when Daniels sold to a 
man named Tobey, who traded about a year and re- 
turned to Dutchess county, whence he came. 


Previous to this, about 1842, Willis Gregory and 
Landon Daniels formed a co-partnership which con- 
tinued about two years, when they sold to Henry 
Billings, who came from the west part of the county 
and did business about ten years, during which time he 
was associated at different times with Willis Gregory, 
Ur Hayes, W. Amold,and Charles P. Sykes. Billings 
sold to David Westcott, a former resident of the 
county, who traded about five years, when he sold to 
Tompkins Jewell, and removed to Norwich and en- 
gaged in trade there. He soon after removed to 
Utica, where he still resides. Jewell, after about two 
years, sold to Ransom and Jay E. Truesdell, brothers 
and farmers, from Rockdale. The Truesdell Brothers 
continued about a year, when Ransom sold his interest 
to Frederick W. Curtis, of Rockdale. Jay E. Trues- 
dell soon after sold to H. W. Curtis, brother of Fred- 
erick. The business was continued by the Curtis 
Brothers about three years, when they dissolved, and 
F. W. took his share of the goods to Sidney Plains, 
H. W. Curtis continued here alone till 1870, when 
Horace F. Place became his partner, and the busi- 
ness was conducted under the name of Curtis & 
Place seven years. In 1877, Curtis sold to George 
A. Gregory and the firm became Place & Gregory, 
and remained such about sixteen months, when Greg- 
ory sold to Franklin Morse. The business, (general 
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merchandise,) has since been conducted under the 
name of Place & Morse. 

About 1835, Seneca Dimmock, of Burlington, com- 
menced trading and continued till about 1838. He 
sold to Amos Gregory, originally from Connecticut, 
but for several years a resident of the town. Gregory 
sold about 1840 to Henry W. Sill, who traded about 
eight years and sold to Willis Gregory. About this 
year also (1835) Winsor & Orcutt, (Geo. H. Winsor 
and Daniel Orcutt,) opened a store and traded about 
five years, when they sold a part of their goods and 

‘removed the remainder to Masonville. Winsor is 
now practicing law in Bainbridge. 

About 1847 or *8, William Gregory, a native of the 
place, commenced trading here. He sold to William 
Green, also a native of the town, who sold to William 
Carpenter, a native of the county.” The business 
passed successively from the hands of Carpenter to 
those of his brother Chester, James Russell Brett, 
Charles E. Brett, brother of James R., Dr. Benjamin 
F. Smith, Lyman D. Ives and Alexis H. Wheeler, the 
latter of whom, a native of the town, still carries on 
the business of drugs, groceries, boots and shoes, 
which he commenced in March, 1872. 

The other merchants at present doing business 
here are Francis H. Peck, general merchant, who 
came in from Morris, where he had been engaged in 
farming for twenty years, and has traded here since 
the spring of 1867 ; and Rood & Lynch, (Perry Rood 
and John R. Lynch,) general merchants. This busi- 
ness was commenced in 1869 by John A. Day, who 
after about two and one-half years sold to Truesdell & 
Brown, (Harvey A, Truesdell and Albert R. Brown,) 
by whom the business was carried on till the fall of 
1873, when Perry Rood bought Brown’s interest, and 
the firm name became Truesdell & Rood. After one 
year Rood bought Truesdell’s interest and one and 
one-half years later admitted John R. Lynck to part- 
nership. ‘The business has since been conducted 
under the above name. 


PostmasTEeRS.—The first postmaster at Mt. Upton 
of whom we have any authentic information, was 
John Z. Saxton, who probably held the office during 
the period of his mercantile career here. He was 
succeeded by John F. Mather, Lucius H. Daniels, Lu- 
cius H. Donaldson, Russell Ford, from about 1842 to 
’49, Willis Gregory, from 1849 to ’53, Wm. Gregory, 
who held it till his death Aug, 25, 1854, Chauncey S. 
Graves, from 1854 to 1861, James R. Brett, Jay E. 
Truesdell and Jesse Hooker from 1861 to 1865, Mer- 
lin J. Ford, from 1865 to 1875, and Alexis H. Wheeler, 
the present incumbent, who was appointed January 


13, 1875. 
Puysicians.—The first physician to locate at Mt. 








Upton was John F. Mather, who came here between 
1827 and 1830 and removed to Garrettsville previous 
to 1843. He was a skillful physician, but became 
very much addicted to inebriety. He died in Garretts- 
ville. James S. Coggeshall was practicing here in 
1843 and ’44. David Matteson, M. D., practiced 
here from about 1838 till his death, Feb. 20, 1847. 
Joseph C. Brett, James Secor, John Yale and James 
Matteson, the latter a nephew of Dr. David Matteson, 
studied about the same time with that gentleman. 
Brett commenced practice about 1845 and continued 
till within a short time of his death, which occurred 
Feb, 2, 1857, with the exception of a few years during 
the latter part of the time spent in Gilbertsville. Secor 
and Yale each commenced practice about 1846, and 
the former continued till his death, in July, 186r. 
Brett and Yale practiced in company. Matteson 
probably never practiced here. Yale was a native of 
the town. His grandfather, Uri Yale, was one of the 
first settlers at Yaleville, which derives its name from 
the Yale families who settled there. He practiced 
here thirteen years, till 1859, and removed to Corning, 
and thence after a year or two to Bainbridge, where he 
practiced some eight or ten years, He is now living 
in Wisconsin. James R. Brett, brother of Dr. Joseph 
C. Brett, studied with Dr. Yale in 1855-8 and prac- 
ticed till the opening of the war, when he enlisted and 
contracted a disease which developed into consump- 
tion and terminated his life Feb. 14, 1863. 

Ebenezer McClintock came from Delaware county 
in the fall of 1861 and practiced about a year. He 
then enlisted in the 114th Regiment, was discharged 
by reason of disability, came home, and afterwards 
received an appointment as Assistant Surgeon in a 
reserve surgical corps. After the war he located at 
Morris, where he died of consumption. Benedict Ar- 
nold Weeks came from Rockdale (where he had prac- 
ticed about a year,) about 1863, and practiced some 
two years. He is now living near Hudson. Dr. 
McDougall came in from New Berlin in 1868 or ’o, 
but practiced only a few months, when he removed to 
Mt. Vision, in Otsego county. He is now in Oneonta. 
Henry S. Edson came from Otego in the summer of 
1877, and removed in the spring of 1878 to Sidney 
Plains. 

Dr. Jonathan Guernsey, who located two miles 
above the village, and died there June 27, 1853, and 
Dr. Colby Knapp, who was located at Guilford Center, 
were the earliest practitioners in this locality. They 
traversed a large circuit. Dr. Knapp peddled blue 
pills and abolition doctrines when it was dangerous to 
be known as an abolitionist. 

The Guernseys were a prominent family in the town. 
They came from Massachusetts about 1818, and set- 
tled on the farm now occupied by George A. Trues- 
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dell, He married Frances Brownell, who died Nov. 
3, 1877, aged 78. His children were Caroline, who 
married a man named King and lived in North Nor- 
wich; Phebe, who married a man named Root, of 
Madison county, and afterwards Rev. Mr. Murdock, 
a Presbyterian minister of Elmira; Euphemia J., the 
authoress, who married Orson Richmond; Addison, 
Hamilton and Augustus, physicians in Wisconsin ; 
Frank and Henry, the latter of whom died in youth. 
All the rest are living, the boys in Wisconsin, Caroline 
in Madison, Phebe in Elmira, and Euphemia J. in 
Guilford. 

_The present physicians at Mt. Upton are Benjamin 
F. Smith and James R. Walker. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Smith was born in Unadilla, N. Y., 
Dec, ro, 1833. He commenced the study of medi- 
cine at Mt. Upton in Oct., 1854, with Dr. John Yale, 
with whom he remained three years. During that time 
he attended two courses of lectures at the Albany 
Medical College, where he was graduated Dec, 22, 1857. 
He commenced practice in Mt. Upton in Jan., 1858, 
in company with his preceptor, whose practice he 
bought after one year. 

Dr. James R. Walker was born in Butternuts, N. Y., 
March 3, 1858, and commenced the study of medicine 
at Mt. Upton, Nov. 27, 1875, with Dr. Benjamin F. 
Smith, Oct, 1, 1877, he entered the University of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor, and April 1, 1878, the Uni- 
versity Medical College of New York, where he was 
graduated Feb. 28, 1879. He commenced practice 
in Mt. Upton April 14, 1879. 


Lawyvers.—The first lawyer at Mt. Upton was 
Francis Upton Fenno, who was born in Butternuts, 
Otsego county, Aug. 30, 1819, and practiced here 
from about 1843 till his death, Aug. 17, 1861, with 
the exception of about two years spent in New York, 
The second was Landon Daniels, who studied with 
Fenno, and practiced from about 1846 till 1860, when 
he went to Michigan. George Washington Chamber- 
layne, a native of the town, practiced from about 
1848 till within a short time of his death, in 1867, 
with the exception of a few years spent in California. 
He was the Democratic nominee for Member of As- 
sembly in this district in 1863. Russell Ford came 
from Canaan, Columbia county, N. Y., in 1800. He 
held the office of Justice of the Peace, a great many 
years, and thus familiarized himself with the ethics of 
law. He was admitted to the Bar on motion of 
Daniel S. Dickinson, at the General Term in Bing- 
hamton, and practiced law from that time till his 
death, Aug. 11, 1863, though not as a dependency. 
Joseph Phelps came from New Berlin, where he read 
law with Henry Bennett, about 1871, and practiced 
about two years. 








Alvin Bennett, the only lawyer now practicing here, 
was born in Guilford, Oct. 31, 1846. He read law 
one year with Hon. D. P. Loomis at Unadilla, and 
three years with E. C. Belknap at the same place. 
He was admitted at the General Term at Albany, 
March 7, 1872,and commenced practice at Mt. Upton 
the following year. 


Manuractures.—The grist and saw-mill at Mt. 
Upton is owned by John A. Day, who bought a half 
interest in the property in Oct., 1871, of Caleb S. 
Davis, and the remaining half interest in Feb., 1875, 
of Chauncey S. Graves. Mr. Day operates the saw- 
mill, which contains a log saw, slitting saw, shingle saw, 
matcher and planer, and wood saw, and leases the grist- 
mill, which contains three run of stones, to George Pratt. 
There is also a machine shop connected with the 
saw-mill, The mills are operated by water drawn 
from the Unadilla by a raceway about thirty rods in 
length. The dam is 44 feet high. 


Horeis.—The hotel in Mt. Upton was built in 
1853 by William W. Greene, who kept it till within a 
year of his death, May 11, 1864. He had previously 
kept the old one on the same site, which was built 
about r8ro or 1812 by Amos Gregory, who kept it 
most of the time till 1835. From that time till 1850, 


.about which time it came into the possession of Wil- 


liam W. Greene, there were a good many changes in 
proprietorship. Prominent among those who kept it 
during that period were George A. Crocker, from 
Greene county, who succeeded Gregory, Jesse Green 
and William S. Moore, the latter of whom sold to 
William W. Green. 


Cuurcues.— Zhe First Baptist Church of Guilford, 
at Mount Upton, was organized in 1797, in the locality 
of Rockdale, and meetings were held in that vicinity 
till 1875, July r2th of which year it was decided, at a 
special meeting of the Society, to remove the organ- 
ization to Mount Upton. Promised data regarding 
this church have not been furnished, and as the clerk 
had a delicacy about allowing the records to be con- 
sulted by a stranger, our information concerning it is 
meager. From the Society records we learn that 
Aug. 14, 1820, John Hall deeded to the Society a 
half acre of land in Mount Upton for the purpose of 
building a chapel, which was erected that year. Nov. 
7, 1833, a meeting was held in the school-house, and 
action was taken with reference to building a meeting- 
house, which seems to have been erected in 1835. 

Nov. 1, 1819, the church was incorporated as the 
First Baptist Church and Society of Guilford, in 
Mount Upton. The meeting held for this purpose 
was presided over by Stephen May and George Fenno, 
John Z, Saxtén, John Aikin, Jr., William Heyer, Sr., 
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Gurdon Chamberlin, William Griswold and Jesse 
Skinner were elected trustees. 

April 2, 1845, the Society was reorganized under the 
act of April 5, 1813. At that meeting, which was 
held in the meeting-house in Mount Upton, pursuant 
to notice given by Rev. Truman O. Judd, who was 
then officiating here, of which Sheldon Davis and B. 
M. Upham were presiding and returning officers, the 
name of Zhe Baptist Church and Society of Mount 
Upton was adopted, and Sheldon Davis, Allen Pope, 
Morris D. Cady, Russell Ford, Charles Blood and 
Billings Brown, Jr., were elected trustees. 

Feb. 7, 1879, it was resolved to organize under the 
Centennial Trustee Law, passed May 15, 1876; and 
April 5, 1879, the following trustees were elected under 
that law: Jesse Van Dusen, John A. Day, H. C. 
Rockwell and James Metcalf, for the church, and Ur 
Hayes and William H. Smith, for the society. 

August 14, 1875, pursuant to the resolution to re- 
move the organization to Mount Upton, John A. Day, 
C. W. Rockwell and James Metcalf were appointed a 
building committee to erect a house of worship in 
Mount Upton, and Sept. 1, 1875, ground was broken 
for the foundation of the church; and on the 13th of 
that month a number of carpenters commenced fram- 
ing. The edifice was finished and dedicated Jan. 13, 
1876, Rev. L. M. S. Haynes, of Norwich, preaching 
the dedicatory sermon. Rev. I. J. Bailey was then 
the pastor of the church. The entire cost of the 
church, furniture and organ was $6,016, of which 
about $3,300 was then unprovided for. About two- 
thirds of the amount was provided for before the close 
of that service, and the remainder was pledged at the 
evening service. Among the contributions for the 
purpose of clearing off this indebtedness were $550 
from C. W. Rockwell, $500 from John A. Day, $425 
from James Metcalf, $200 each from Erastus Rock- 
well and Howard C. Rockwell, $150 from Ur Hayes, 
$100 each from Jesse Van Dusen, George Cornell, 
David B, Fitch, Colonel Dunbar, Jarvis W. Place, O. S. 
Cuffman and Wm. H. Smith, $250 from J..Rowe, $125 
each from Elisha Garey and H. Stevens, $55 from Mrs. 
C. W. Rockwell, and $50 each from Mrs. Sarah Cor- 
nell, Elder Evans, Mrs. Clotilda Colburn and Henry 
Bowen. ‘The present pastor is Rev. J. R. Merriman, 

Grace Church in Mt. Upton was organized March 
2, 1833, Rev. Isaac Garvin presided over the meeting 
held for that purpose, and he and Landon Daniels 
and George D. Latham were designated to certify 
the proceedings of the meeting. Alpheus Cody and 
Levi Bryant were elected wardens, and Richard Mor- 
ris, Jonathan Guernsey, John F. Mather, Joel Cham- 
berlin, Samuel B. Johnston, William Sterling, Lucius 
H. Daniels, Ezra W. Houck, Isaac Green and Lemuel 
Smith, vestrymen. 





GUILFORD CENTER. 


Guilford Center is situated on Guilford Creek, one 
and one-half miles below Guilford, and was once 
the seat of a flourishing academy. It has lost its 
prestige in the struggle for prominence. It is distin- 
guished as the early residence of Daniel S. Dickinson, 
who commenced there the legal career which in after 
life made him so conspicuous. - . 

It contains two churches, (Presbyterian and Method- 
ist Episcopal,) one district school, a small grocery, 
kept some four years by H. W, Payne, who also keeps a 
shoe shop; one harness shop, kept by D, Parker; a 
blacksmith shop, kept by John Young ; a tailor shop, 
kept by Thomas P. Hicks; and a population of 61. 
There is a hotel building, but it has not been kept for 
twelve to fifteen years. 


Mercuants.—The first merchants at Guilford Cen- 
ter were Caleb Mann and Henry Smith, who sold 
goods in the tavern four or five years from about 
1809; but the first of any considerable importance 
were Rufus Baldwin and Ephraim H. Denison, the 
former from Goshen, and the latter a resident of Nor- 
folk, Conn. They opened a store previous to the 
war of 1812, and traded several years. Rufus con- 
tinued after their dissolution till about 1836, in com- 
pany with his brothers, Horace and William, the latter 
of whom continued till about 1846, when he was suc- 
ceeded by George B. Dyer, who sold after one or two 
years to William Baldwin, who discontinued after 
some two years. LEleazer H. Fitch, from New York, 
commenced trade about 1820, and continued till his 
death, Dec. 6, 1852, doing an extensive and lucra- 
tive business, Fitch was associated about three years 
with Cornelius Oakley, also from New York, who 
owned a mile square in the central part of the town, 
of which Fitch afterwards bought the unsold portion. 
Thomas and James Newton were contemporary with 
the Baldwin Bros., about 1829 or’30, and traded some 
four of five years in the wing of the hotel. They were 
thorough business men. They came here young, 
single men and strangers. Both married here and 
moved west. W. W. Clark traded here four or five 
years from 1860; and George H. Baldwin, five or six 
years from about 1870, Clark is a native of the town, 
and is now carrying on a cooper-shop in Guilford, to 
which place he removed. 


PostmasTerS.—The first postoffice in the town 
was kept at Humphrey’s Corners, by Dr. Colby Knapp, 
from whom it wasnamed Anappsville. Itwas removed 
thence to the Center, and the first postmaster at the 
latter place was Daniel S. Dickinson, who held the 
office till his removal to Binghamton, when he was 
succeeded by Asher C. Moses, who had previously 
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studied law with Dickinson. Moses held it till about 
1839. The office was removed about this time to 
Guilford and there was a short interval when there 
was no office here. It was re-established about 1841, 
and the name, which had previously been Guilford, 
was changed to Guilford Center, to distinguish it from 
the upper village, which assumed the name of Guil- 
ford when the post-office was established there, in ex- 
change for that of Aayetfe, by which it had previously 
been known. The first post-master after the re- 
establishment was Charles D. Cobb, who was suc- 
ceeded by Daniel Morgan, who held the office till 
1849, when Thomas P. Hicks was appointed and held 
it till 1853, when he was succeeded by George F. 
Humphrey, who was succeeded in 1861 by Franklin 
S. Clark. Clark held it till Nov. r9, 1867; was again 
appointed, but held it only three months. George 
Baldwin next held it several years and was succeeded 
by George Wooster, who held it till July 24, 1875, 
when Erastus A. Whiting, the present incumbent, was 
appointed. 


Puysicians.—The first physician who located at 
Guilford Center and the first in the town was Dr. 
Colby Knapp, who was born in Norfolk, Conn., 
April 25, 1768, and removed thence in 1800 to Guil- 
ford. He located at Humphrey's Corners, about four 
miles east of Guilford, where he look up a farm and 
practiced medicine in all this section of country. He 
subsequently removed to the Center, where he re- 
sided and practiced till within a few years of his 
death, when, having earned a wide-spread reputation, 
he removed, at an advanced age, to Binghamton, to 
live with his daughter Lydia, who married Daniel S. 
Dickinson, and there died March 5, 1853. 

“Dr. Knapp had not the advantages of a collegiate 
education, but being possessed of strong natural powers 
and studious habits he soon acquired an eminence in 
his profession that early obtained for him a diploma 
from Yale College. * * * His mental powers were 
not so quick and brilliant in their operations as in many 
of lesS eminence, but remarkably clear and judicious. 
With him an opinion upon any subject was the result 
of careful investigation, and when once formed seldom 
changed. His peculiarlycalm and cool temperament, 
whatever might be the exciting circumstances in which 
he was thrown, eminently prepared him for his pro- 
fession.”* 

Dr. Knapp had two children by his first wife, from 
whom he was divorced before coming here, Cyrus, 
who died young, and Sophia, who married a man 
named Hewen, who removed south, where he now 
resides, his wife being insane.. He married after 
coming here Lucinda Murray, who died Sept. 3, 1846, 
aged 63, and by whom he had ten children: Lydia, 
who married DanielS. Dickinson, Eliza, who married 





«Funeral Sermon of Dr. Colby Knapp, delivered at Guilford, April 3, * 


1853, by Rev, J. L. Jaynes, pastor of First Congregational Church of Guilford. 








— Dickerman and died in Guilford ; Lucy, who mar- 
ried Horace Dresser and died in Bainbridge, where her 
husband was then teaching school ; Lucinda, who mar- 
ried —— Wescott, and is now living in Binghamton, her 
husband having died in Jackson, Miss.; Hannah, who 
married James Hathaway, a teacher in Chicago, where 
she is now living; Bessie, who married Hon. Giles 
Hotchkiss, of Binghamton, where both died; Fred- 
erick, who married a southern lady and islivingin New 
Orleans ; Cyrus, who married west, and is living in 
Springfield, Ill. ; Colby, who is living west ; James, 
who married a Miss Scott, of Bainbridge, now dead, 
and is now living with his second wife in Jackson, 
Miss. 

Drs. Farrell and Lee, from Sherburne, located at 
Guilford Center at an early day, about 1834 or 1835. 
Lee remained but a short time. Farrell practiced 
several years in company with Dr. Knapp. William 
Beardsley came here in 1844, after Farrell left, and 
after practicing three or four years removed to Coy- 
entry. Walter L. Barber camein from Greene county 
about 1843. He removed to Deposit after two or 
three years’ practice. ' Dr. Whitcomb, a native of the 
town, commenced practice here about 1836, and con- 
tinued three or four years.’ He removed to Yazoo 
City, Miss. 


Lawvers.—The first lawyer at Guilford Center was 
Daniel S. Dickinson, who practiced from his admis- 
sion to the Bar in 1828 till his removal to Binghamton 
in Dec., 1831; and the only other one was Asher C. 
Moses, who was a student of Dickinson’s, and after 


| some ten or fifteen years’ practice removed to Deposit, 


where he now resides, 


Guitrorp CENTER ACADEMy.—Noy. 20, 1827, a 
committee previously appointed for the purpose by 
the Center school district, reported it expedient to 
build by subscription a house of the following descrip- 
tion :— 

“The lower room to be devoted exclusively to 
the use of a common school, the upper room to be 
used for a select school, and different public meetings 
of a moral, religious and literary nature, and for the 
accommodation of persons attending meeting on the 
Sabbath, but a select school at all times to have the 
preference; the lower room to be under the control 
of the trustees of said district, the upper room to be 
controlled by the trustees to be appointed by the sub- 
scribers, and any person or persons wishing to occupy 
said room shall first obtain leave of said trustees; 
said house to be 36 by 24 feet, 20 feet posts, chimney 
in rear and with one fire-place above and one below, 
8 feet span or entry-way in front, twofront doors, one 
for stairway for upper room and one for lower room; 
span-way to be supported by partition ; both rooms 
suitably lighted and a Corinthian window in front; 
lower room to be done off with desks for writers, and 
about five movable settees, and in all respects 
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finished suitable and convenient for a common school ; 
the upper room to be furnished with seats on the sides 
attached to the wall, with staging or circular tables in 
one end and desk in front, suitable fora select school ; 
the floors to be double, of good materials, and the 
walls to be lathed and plastered, the top to be finished 


with a cupola and furnished with a cast steel bell of | 


about 25 pounds; the outside to be painted white 
and the inside dark slate or blue; and the windows 
furnished with green Venetian blinds.” 

Then follows the names of subscribers, 159 in num- 
ber, with the amounts subscribed by each. The 
amounts aggregate $505.67, and vary from $2.50 to 
$20, the latter amount being contributed by only four 
individuals. 

At a meeting held at the Center school-house, Dec. 
18, 1827, at which Calvin Mills was chosen chairman, 
and Daniel S. Dickinson, clerk, it was resolved to 
form a joint society from the subscribers under the 
name of Guilford Center Academy, anda set of reso- 
lutions was adopted for the government of the same. 
Daniel T. Dickinson was elected president, and Daniel 
S. Dickinson secretary, both to serve during the 
pleasure of the society. Rufus Baldwin, Daniel S. 
Dickinson and George Humphrey, were elected a 
building committee; and a committee was appointed 
to secure the title to the siteon which it was proposed 
to build of the Messrs. Baldwin. 

Nov. 14, 1828, John Latham, Dauphin Murray, 
Rufus Baldwin, John T. Whiting, Daniel S. Dickin- 
son, Calvin Mills and Phineas Atwater were elected 
trustees. 

The academy was built in 1828, and Nov. 26th of 
that year, the trustees contracted with Horace Dresser 
to teach one year, commencing Dec, 1, 1828, for $75 
and board. Dresser taught as late as 1830. The 
records do not enable us to follow the history of this 
institution beyond this point. The academy was dis- 
continued shortly before 1844. The building is now 
used as a district school-house. It was repaired three 
years ago and the two stories thrown into one. 


Cuurcues.— Zhe First Congregational Church of 
Guilford Center —The first sermon by a clergyman 
of this denomination in Guilford was preached by Rev. 
Israel Brainard in 1801, in the new school-house at 
Ives’ settlement, and about a year passed before there 
was another. Mr. Brainard was pastor of the Church 
in Vernon, Oneida county, many years, and died in 
Syracuse in 1854. Rev. Seth Williston then and till 
1810 pastor of the churchat Lisle, which was organized 
by him in 1797, preachedhere a few times previous to 
the organization. Occasionally a sermon was preached 
by ministers sent out by the Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts Missionary Societies. Rev. James Jewell 
preached in different neighborhoods and labored to 
prepare the way for the organization of the Church. 
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“ But little religious influence was exerted previous 
to the arrival of Deacon Mills in 1807. The Sabbath 
was quite generally desecrated. On the first Sab- 
bath after his arrival an application was made for his 
team to be used for some purpose either of pleasure 
or business. With decision he refused, thus at once 
establishing a reputation as a Sabbath-keeping man, 
and lifting up the standard of morality and truth.” 


This Society was .organized Sept. 26, 1807, at 
a meeting held at the school-house near Thomas 
Abby’s inn, at which Daniel Johnson and Daniel Sav- 
age were chosen inspectors and returning officers. 
Those there assembled “agreed to form themselves 
into a religious society by the name of Presbyterian,” 
and chose Abijah Cornwell, Solomon Pier and John 
Nash trustees. The record of these proceedings was 
acknowledged before Casper M. Rouse, one of the 
Judges of the Chenango Court of Common Pleas, 
Sept. 28, 1808. A second record of this meeting, 
also acknowledged before Judge Rouse, Dec. 2, 1808, 
gives the additional information that the name adopted 
was the Second Associated Presbyterian Society in Ox- 
ford, and that it comprehended the eastern part of 
the town. Sept. 20, 1814, at a meeting held at the 
school-house near the house of Jehial Parsons, it was 
voted, in view of the fact that the town had been set 
off from Oxford, to change the name to the First 
Congregational Society in the town of Eastern. 

The Church was organized July 14, 1812, in a barn 
which stood a little west of Mr. Van Cott’s, and is still 
standing though on the opposite side of the street 
from where it then stood, and with a new covering. 
Revs. David Harrower and Joel T. Benedict officiated 
at this ceremony. The constituent members were 
Samuel Mills and Lucy his wife, Jesse Whiting and 
Hannah his wife, Daniel Savage and Lydia his wife, 
Daniel Johnson and Mary his wife, Rachel Skinner 
wife of Benjamin Skinner, and Lucinda, wife of Julius 
Whiting. 

July 31, 1812, Samuel Mills was elected deacon, 
and appointed delegate to the Union Association, 
with which they then resolved to unite. 

During the first few years there was only occasional 
preaching by Revs. Joel T. Benedict, David Harrower, 
Garvin, of Butternuts, Charles Thorp, of 
Coventry, Joel Chapin, of Bainbridge, Hyde, 
of Oxford, Knight, of Sherburne, and James 
Jewell, the latter of whom the Society voted in Feb- 
ruary, 1814, to employ half the time. 

In August, 1814, the church changed its name to 
the First Congregational Church ; and in September 
following the Society made the same change. 

Public worship was steadily maintained on the 
Sabbath during those early years. Deacon Mills was 
the leader when no minister was present, and sermons 
were read. This has been eminently characteristic 
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of the church during all its history, when the living 
preacher was not heard, the people assembled to wor- 
ship God and listen to the reading of sermons. Dea- 
con Mills was chiefly instrumental in establishing and 
conducting religious meetings of this kind for years 
previous to the organization of the church, In Au- 
gust, 1816, Jesse Whiting was chosen the second 
deacon. Julius Whiting, son of Jesse, was the first 
chorister, and led the singing for several years. 

In October, 1815, the Society met to consider the 
building of a house of worship. The frame was 
raised in June, 1816. It was inclosed during that 
summer and autumn, and occupied in January, 1817. 
The cost, besides a large amount of gratuitous labor, 
was about $1,700. Hitherto the school-house was 
used as a place of worship, and frequently a barn was 
occupied, as affording increased accommodations. It 
was about three years before the church was com- 
pleted, though the congregation assembled in it sum- 
mer and winter before it was plastered or painted, or 
furnished with cushioned seats or even stoves, A car- 
penter’s bench was the pulpit. Boards and planks were 
spread about for seats. January 7, 1822, it was “re- 
solved to admit a stove into the meeting-house, pro- 
vided sufficient means could be raised to procure one.” 
While the building of the house was in progress a 
revival was also in progress, although the church was 
without a pastor, and the first time the new house 
was occupied, 27 were added on profession of faith. 
The revival continued many months, and during the 
year, 71 were added to the membership. Rev. Henry 
Chapman, who was pastor of the church at Hart- 
wick from 1811 to his death in 1823, and Rev. Mr. 
Thorp, then at Sidney, rendered valuable aid during 
this revival. In 1820 the church was completed at 
an additional cost of $1,087. 

The first pastor was Rev. Asa Donaldson, who 
began his labors in the summer of 1818, was installed 
by the Union Association May 25, 1819, and con- 
tinued there till the fall of 1831, when he was dis- 
missed at his own request. The whole number re- 
ceived to the church during his pastorate was 138. 
He was succeeded immediately by Rev. Leverett 
Hull, who remained two years, and admitted 129 
persons to membership. He removed to Angelica. 
John W. Fowier, who was afterwards a lawyer and 
Principal of the Albany Law School, next occupied 
the pulpit about two years. Rev. Mr. Whitney was a 
supply for a few months. 

In July, 1836, Rev. Edwin Bronson was installed 
the second pastor by the Presbytery of Chenango. 
He was dismissed at the expiration of a year. In 
September, 1837, Rev. Solon G. Putnam was em- 
ployed, and in April, 1838, was ordained and installed 
the third pastor. He was a faithful and devoted man 








and commenced his ministry with a good prospect of 
usefulness and success, but owing to ill health he was 
obliged to ask a dismission in the summer of 1839. 
He died in Ohio a few months after. 

Rev. Justus L. Janes, the fourth pastor, began his 
labors in the fall of 1839, was ordained and installed 
in May, 1841, and closed them in the summer of 
1855. During his pastorate, in May, 1842, a colony 
of eighteen members went out from this church and 
organized the church at Van Buren Corners. The 
church twice underwent repairs, 192 were added to 
the membership; 163 were dismissed; and 52 died. 
In 1854 a malignant and fatal erysipelas fever pre- 
yailed in the town. Fourteen adult persons within a 
mile and a half of the Center becanie victims of that 
disease. Mr. Janes removed. to Chester, Ohio, and 
became pastor of the Presbyterian church there. 

In 1855 the church was dismantled, leaving only 
the frame, and rebuilt and lengthened ten feet, at an 
expense of something more than $3,000. 

In April, 1856, Andrew Huntington, who had been 
preaching at Bainbridge, was employed. He served 
four years and added 24 to the membership. Rev. S. 
N. Robinson began his labors in 1860, and continued 
them three years. He received 45 by letter and pro- 
fession, as the fruit of a revival in 1861. During his 
pastorate, in 1862, the semi-centennial of the church’s 
history was appropriately celebrated. In June, 1863, 
a call was extended to Rev. S. N. Keeler, whose 
ordination took place on the 8th of the following 
month. During his three years’ pastorate, 4 were 
added, 19 dismissed and 8 removed by death. 

In the summer of 1866, Rev. J. L. Jones entered 
upon a seven years’ pastorate, during which 40 were 
added to the membership. He was greatly beloved 
by his congregation and highly esteemed by the com- 
munity. He was succeeded in the fall of 1873 by 
Rev. Samuel Murdock, who served the church about 
two years. During his ministrations 13 were added, 
26 stricken from the roll, 8 removed by death, and 12 
dismissed to other churches. 

Rev. Philander Griffin, the present pastor, com- 
menced his labors in May, 1876. 

During the sixty-seven years of the church’s exist- 
ence the whole number received to its membership was 
839 ; there have been dismissed and recommended to 
other churches, 383; 52 have otherwise separated 
from it; and 170 have died; leaving a present (July 
10, 1879,) membership of 234. 

The government of the church from the beginning 
has been representative. As early as 1816 a standing 
committee was chosen to transact the business of the 
church. In 1824, the church resolved to govern 
themselves by a committee of six to whom was dele- 
gated the duties (with two exceptions,) which the 
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Presbyterian form of government enjoins upon the 
elders. In 1832 another committee was chosen with 
added powers, and in, 1842 this was superseded by one 
with more limited powers, final action on all matters 
pertaining to governmient and discipline being taken 
by the whole body of malemembers. This committee 
is continued to the present time. 

In 1824, the church united with the Otsego Pres- 
bytery, a dismission having been obtained from the 
Union Association. In 1827, the General Assembly 
formed the Presbytery of Chenango, and this church 
was received into its connection the following year. 
In 1870, the church again united with the Otsego 
Presbytery and still remains in that connection, yet 
continues to retain its Congregational name. 

The work of the Sabbath School has been vigor- 
ously prosecuted in this church since 1819. The at- 
tendance at Sabbath School is t10, The superintend- 
ent is Franklin Clark. 

The Second Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Guilford, at Guilford Center, was organized Sept. 
17, 1839, at a meeting of the members and friends of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Guilford, held 
at the academy in Guilford Center, and Azor Burlis- 
son, Almon Trask, John Evans, Jesse Hendrick and 
Albert Cornwell were elected trustees. 

The meetings of which this society is the outgrowth, 
and indeed the entire Guilford charge, date back to 
1801, when David Dunham was preaching on this 
circuit. The earliest meetings of which we have any 
information were held at the house of Samuel Stead- 
man, on the old turnpike, about two miles from East 
Guilford. Samuel Steadman was for some time class- 
leader. Moses Clark and his wife and two or three other 
women appear to have composed the membership. The 
class, however, remained small in numbers for a long 
time. In 1810 and ‘11, conected with the work of 
Ebenezer White and Charles Giles, several women 
were converted and united with it, among whom were 
Sarah, Ruth and Alma Harris, distinguished Method- 
ists in after years. From the fact of its being com- 
posed mostly of females, it was called “The Woman’s 
Class.” Alma Harris, widow of Sheldon Marsh, now 
living in Guilford village at an advanced age, is the 
only surviving member of that class. Their old class- 
leader having removed, Israel Chamberlayne, then 
living in Mt. Upton, some six miles distant, was ap- 
pointed leader. But he was soon removed to a larger 
field of labor. He was licensed to preach by the 
Quarterly Conference March 13, 1813, and was after- 
wards extensively known as Dr, Chamberlayne of the 
Genesee Conference. He died a few years ago, 

Not long after this the preaching was removed 
to David Clark’s, on the premises now owned by the 
widow of Charles Foot. In the summer the services 
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were held in the barn of Mr. Clark, who was for several 
years the leader of the class. About 1803 or’4 an 
effort was made to introduce preaching into the Ives’ 
settlement. A clergyman, supposed to have been E. 
White, preached one evening in a school-house near 
the burying ground, when two of the trustees, named 
Johnson and Ives, who were Presbyterians, forbid his 
Methodism then had to 
brave the contemptuous sneers of its opposers and 
ofttimes the apologies of its advocates. But notwith- 
standing the inveterate prejudice against it, it worked 
its way there under the faithful, stirring appeals of 
Revs. White, Giles and Abner Chase. Soon its in- 
fluence was felt among the Iveses, Bushes and Trasks, 
and in process of time they worshiped for years in the 
school-house from which they had been excluded, 
There and in adjacent school-houses meetings were 
held till their removal to Guilford Center. The church 
was built there in 1839, The church is on the Guil- 
ford charge and the pastors have been the same as 
those named in connection with the Guilford church, 


ROCKDALE, 


Rockdale is situated on the west bank of the Una- 
dilla and on the line of the New Berlin branch of the 
Midland Railroad, (which was opened for business in 
1871,) about four miles below Mt. Upton, 

It contains one church, (Union,) one district school, 
one hotel, kept by Richard Blore, a saw and grist-mill, 
one store, a creamery, a carriage shop and blacksmith 
shop, kept by Hubert M. Gates and Joseph Flint, two 
shoe shops, kept by Evans H. Beckwith and William 
E. Elwell, and a population of 8o. 


Mercuants.—The first merchant in Rockdale was 
Gaius Boughton, who came from the New England 
States and opened a small store about 1814 or ’r5, 
and traded some two or three years. The building in 
which he traded has been remodeled, and is now oc- 
cupied as a dwelling by Hubert M. Gates. The next 
was William Clark, who came from Wilmington, Vt., 
in 1804, settled on the farm now occupied by Alson 
W. Mills, about two miles south-west of Rockdale, 
and commenced trading in 1827, first in a room in his 
dwelling-house, (which has been taken down,) which 
he occupied till his store was built the same year. 
The store stood just south of the hotel. It was after- 
wards removed to the site of the present store, and 
was burned in 1872. He continued trade some five 
years, carrying on a milling business at the same 
time. 

Amos Matteson was the next merchant. He came 
from New Berlin about 1839, and traded till his death, 
in the spring of 1842. He was succeeded that year 
by Ransom Clark, who traded till 1860, when he sold 
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to John A. Clark, from Wellsburgh, N. Y., who traded 
one or two years and sold to a man from Franklin, 
who removed the goods to that place. Edward P. 
Arms opened a store about 1863 or ’64, and sold in 
1866 to Ransom Clark and James F. Graves, who did 
business till 1872, when they were burned out and did 
not resume. 


Charles V. Morris and Truman Prentice, from ' 


Butternuts, rebuilt on the same site and commenced 
trading in January, 1873. They continued about two 
and one-half years, and sold to Henry A’ Skinner and 
Daniel S, Calkins, who traded one year, when Skinner 
bought out Calkins and sold after a year to Squire W. 
Richards. Richards traded about eighteen months 
and sold to William J. Sliter, of Sidney Plains, who 
removed the goods to that place. George W. Gregory, 
the present merchant, bought the building in the spring 
of 1879. 


PostmMastErs.—The first postmaster was Isaac Cox, 
who was appointed about 18209, and held the office 
till 1832, when Ransom Clark received the appoint- 
ment. Mr, Clark was succeeded in 1853 by John 
Wilson, who held it one year, when John A. Clark 
was appointed and held it about two years. Edward 
P. Arms was next appointed, and held the office till 
1866, when James F. Graves received the appoint- 
ment. Ransom Clark, the present incumbent, suc- 
ceeded Graves in 1870. 


Puysicians.—The first physician in Rockdale was 
James Secor, a native of the town, who came from 
Mt. Upton about 1847 and returned there after eight 
or nine years’ practice. Altron B. Maynard came 
from Connecticut about 1849 and practiced about 
two years, when he removed to Cortland county. A. 
B. Weeks came in from Montgomery county in 1861, 
and after about two years’ practice removed to the 
locality of Fort Plain. A. B. Stanton practiced here 
about six months in 1871. He removed to Butter- 
nuts, where he now resides. ‘There has been no phy- 
sician here since he left. 


Manvuractures.— The saw and grist-mill at 
Rockdale were built originally about 1809, by Samuel 
Cotton and Joseph T. Gilbert, of Butternuts. They 
came in possession of William Clark in 1826 and 
were rebuilt by him in 1829. Mr. Clark operated 
them till 1837, when they passed into the hands of 
his son Ransom, who sold the grist-mill within a year 
to Daniel Cornell, and the saw-mill in 1842, to Hial 
D. Hovey. The saw-mill afterwards passed success- 
ively into the hands of Eber Rogers, Elihu Norton, 
Zachariah Curtis, Stanton J. and Henry A. Skinner, 
E. W. Griggs and Dubois M. Brown, the latter of 
whom is the present proprietor and acquired posses- 
sion in 1876, The grist-mill passed successively into 
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the hands of Zachariah Curtis and those who suc- 
ceeded him as proprietors of the saw-mill. 

The Rockdale Creamery was built in the spring of 
1865, by a company composed of Ransom Clark, 
George A. Truesdell, Edward Peck and Zachariah 
Curtis, with a capital of $2,500, After about a year 
Clark bought ‘Truesdell’s* interest and J. D. Curtis 
bought Peck’s. It was operated by the remaining 
partners five years, when it was leased to A. White 
& Co. Up to the time that White & Co. leased it it 
had been run as a cheese factory. They converted it 
into a creamery, J. H. Powers, the present nianager, 
leased it in the spring of 1879. Zachariah Curtis, and 
his son J. D., afterwards acquired possession of the 
factory, and sold it in 1873 to David W. Lewis, the 
present owner. In 1879 the milk of 415 cows was 
received. 

Tue Rockpate Reiicious Socrery was organized 
Sept. 19, 1859, at a meeting of the inhabitants of Rock- 
dale and its vicinity, held in the school-house in that 
village. Geo. A, Truesdell was called to the chair and 
Ransom Clark chosen secretary. At that meeting it 
was resolved to incorporate under the above name, 
and to build a house of worship, and James H. Brown, 
Allen D. Wild, Zachariah Curtis, Geo. A. Truesdell, 
Leonard S, Manwaring, Sam’! B. Smith, Richard Blore, 
Ransom Clark and Elijah Hyer were elected trustees. 
Geo, A. Truesdell donated the land, about a quarter 
of an acre, on which the church stands. At a meet- 
ing of the trustees held Feb. 18, 1860, Geo. A. Trues- 
dell was chosen president, and Ransom Clark, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Richard Blore, James H. Brown 
and Geo, A. Truesdell were appointed a committee to 
superintend the “building of the house; and Enos 
Brainard, Josiah Griggs and Zachariah Curtis, to su- 
perintend the stone work. $1,203 were subscribed 
by 68 individuals toward the building of the church, 
which was erected in 1860, at a cost of about $1,200. 
Ransom Clark has been secretary of the Society since 
its organization. The church is vpen to all religious 
denominations; but Sept. 29, 1866, it was “voted that 
no shows or political meetings be admitted into [it.”] 

The Methodists in this locality have a society, which 
was re-organized Oct. 29, 1859, and hold meetings 
This is a part of the Sidney Plains charge. 
The present pastor is Rey. C. G. Wood, who com- 
menced his labors with them in the spring of 1879. 
They number forty to fifty. 

The Universalists had an organization a few years 
after the building of the church, about 1868, and held 
regular meetings about two years ; but owing to the 
paucity of its members the organization has run down 
and no denominational meetings are now held by them. 
They number about a dozen in the village and its 
vicinity. 
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East GUILFORD. 


East Guilford is situated in the south-east corner 
of the town, at the junction of the New Berlin Branch 
of the Midland Railroad with the main line of that 
road, and near the mouth of Guilford Creek, the val- 
ley of which, just below the village, spreads out into 
a beautiful basin of flat lands and affords a very pleas- 
ing landscape. The chief industry .of the place, 
aside from its agricultural interests, centers in the 
quarries of flagging stone located there, which are 
four in number, though only three are worked, all of 
which have recently been opened. The fourth, which 
is abandoned, was opened sixteen to twenty years 
ago. 

It contains one church, (Presbyterian,) a district 
school, a hotel, (not kept now,) one store, a saw and 
grist-mill, located on Guilford Creek, which has a fall 
of about eight feet, and owned by A. J. & A. Preston, 
a shingle factory, owned by Rufus Newton, who is 
also proprietor of a planing-mill, turning lathe and 
cider-mill, a shoe shop, kept by Edgar Gardner, a 
cooper shop, kept by Harvey Newton, two blacksmith 
shops, kept by Jack Cable and E. Orlando Olds, a 
carriage repair shop, kept by D. Olds, and a popula- 
tion of about 75. ‘There are three firms engaged in 
quarrying flagging and curbing stone, employing in 
the aggregate about sixteen men, viz: Thurston ‘Tar- 
bell, who commenced in the summer of 1878; Gal- 
lagher, Mullen & Co., who commenced in the fall of 
1878; and Samuel Hickok, who commenced in the 
spring of 1879. The quarries of Hickok and Tar- 
bell are on the farm of Joseph A. Beale, and that of 
Gallagher, Mullen & Co., on the farm of Martin 
Talcott. 

Joseph F. Beale is the merchant at East Guilford. 
He commenced business in October, 1875; at which 
time he bought out Jerome Preston, He had previ- 
ously resided in the village, to which he came from 
South New Berlin, about thirteen years ago. Mr. 
Beale is the postmaster at East Guilford, to which 
office he was appointed July 18, 1873. 


LL ILLS. 
RockweE..’s MILLs 


Rockwell’s Mills is the name of a post-office and 
station on the New Berlin Branch of the Midland 
Railroad, about a mile above Mt. Upton, both of 
which derive their name from the mills of Chester 
W. Rockwell located there. The history of these 
mills has been given previous to the time when they 
came into the possession of Mr. Erastus Rockwell, in 
1849. Mr. Rockwell found the property in a neglect- 
ed condition. He repaired the old machinery, and 
added new. He also enlarged the building, and made 





a success of a business which had hitherto been un- 
profitable. In 1862 he sold to his brother, Chester 
W. Rockwell, who continued the business successfully 
till 1870, when the building was burned. In that 
year he became associated with David B. Fitch and 
Erastus Rockwell, under the name of Rockwell, 
Fitch & Co., and the mills were rebuilt, a portion of 
the old walls being used in the present structure. 
Messrs. Fitch and Erastus Rockwell withdrew at the 
expiration of about two years, and Howard C., son of 
Chester W. Rockwell, was admitted to partnership. 
The business has since been conducted under the 
name of C. W. Rockwell & Co. The woolen-mill 
is partly of stone and partly of wood. The stone part 
is 32 by 50 feet, two stories high, and the wooden 
part 34 by 84 feet, three stories high. It contains 
three sets of woolen machinery and gives employment 
to 25 persons. About 40,000 pounds of wool are an- 
nually consumed in the manufacture of 30,000 yards 
of cloth, During the war this was operated as a cus- 
tom mill, and then and a few years subsequently the 
magnitude of the business was fully double what it is 
at present. ‘The firm had on their books the names 
of over 1,200 customers and the patronage of about 
forty towns in the counties of Chenango, Otsego, and 
Delaware. ‘The saw-mill connected with this property 
is a separate building, 80 by 18 feet, and contains one 
circular log saw and two shingle and slab saws. ‘The 
mills are operated by water from the Unadilla, with a 
fall of 44 feet,-and, so flat is the river, the overflow 
extends for two miles above the dam. ‘The saw-mill 
was originally built about the same time as the cotton- 
mill. It was rebuilt in 1855 by Erastus Rockwell, and 
in 1875 by the present proprietors. The business 
employs a capital of about $50,000. The Messrs. 
Rockwell also keep a grocery, which was started by 
them in 1870, This business, though occupying a 
somewhat retired location, is one of sit county’s 
chief manufacturing industries. 

The postoffice here was established in February, 
1874, and Howard C. Rockwell, who was then ap- 
pointed postmaster, has since held the office. 

Near this locality, between here and Latham’s Cor- 
ners, is a Methodist church, whose history dates back 
to the inception of Methodism in this part of the 
country. This was the early center of Methodist in- 
fluence in Chenango and Otsego counties, and we are 
advised that the parsonage connected with it was ac- 
quired about 1792, (we think this is a few years too 
early,) and was the first piece of property owned by 
the Methodists in Chenango or Otsego counties. The 
earliest meetings were held about or shortly previous 
to the beginning of the century, by those pioneers of 
Methodism in this locality, Revs. Ebenezer White and 
Charles Giles; and as early as June, 1803, there was 
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an organization of Methodists here known as the Zas¢- 
wood Society, from two brothers, John and Daniel 
Eastwood, who settled just across the Unadilla, in 
Otsego county, the former of whom was at times a 
class-leader and at others a steward, and the latter an 
early exhorter and for a long time an efficient local 
preacher. They were the nucleus of Methodism in 
this locality, and extended their influence over the 
north-east portion of Guilford, thus laying the founda- 
tion for the present Mount Upton charge. Both died 
in 1837, the former Dec. 27th, aged 76, and the lat- 
ter, March sth, aged 85. ‘There was also preaching 
and a small society in the Boice neighborhood, two 
miles west of Mount Upton, as early as 1804; anda 
preaching place in 1815 at Nathaniel Hyer’s, a mile 
below Mount Upton, but it was not continued long. 

June 7, 1815, Zhe Union Society of Eastern was organ- 
ized and elected for its first trustees Matthew Calkins 
and Daniel Burlingame of New Berlin ; Paris Winsor, 
Simon Trask and Nathaniel Hyer of Zastern ; and 
George King of Norwich, The following year—May 
15th—the First Methodist Episcopal Society in the 
town of Eastern was organized at a meeting held at 
the house of David Clark in that town, Joel Root, 
Abial Bush, Abner Wood, Azor Burlisson, David Clark 
and Sheldon Marsh were elected trustees. 

May 10, 1819, the First Union Society of Guilford 
was organized, with John Eastwood, Elisha P. Beck- 
with, Amasa Colburn, William Gunn, Paris Winsor 
and Thomas Richmond as trustees. 

Under the auspices of this society, in 1819, the 
meeting-house in this locality was built for a Union 
church, by which name it is still known; but as the 
Methodists are the only denomination who have 
thrived upon this soil, they have gained a possessory 
claim to it, and it is generally known as a Methodist 
church. ‘To this the meetings, which had been pre- 
viously held in school-houses, private dwellings and 
barns, were transferred, though it remained for a num- 
ber of years in an unfinished state. It was the frame 
of a church inclosed, temporarily seated, with a work- 
bench for a pulpit. There Nov. 13, 1819, the first 
quarterly meeting held in a church in Chenango 
county convened. 

In 1876, the church was rebuilt, at a cost of some 
$5,000, the old frame and the siding which had more 
recently been put on being retained. 

The present membership is about too. The present 
pastor is Rev. Thomas P. Halsted, who commenced 
his labors in the spring of 1879. This church is on 
the Mt. Upton charge and has been, since the organ- 
ization of the church at that place. 


LATHAM’s CORNERS. 


Latham’s Corners is a mere hamlet, situated on 





the-Unadilla, two miles above Mt. Upton, containing 
a blacksmith shop, kept by Deloss W. Tyler, a car- 
riage shop, kept by Adelbert Howe, and a cheese fac- 
tory, which was built in the spring of 1878, by George 
Sage, who now operates it. In 1879 it received the 
milk of 430 cows. 


YALEVILLE. 


Yaleville, situated in the south-west part of the 
town, derives its name from the Yales who settled in 
that locality, and contains a church, (Baptist,) a cream- 
ery, operated by E. S. Bradley, and a blacksmith 
shop. 

The Second Baptist Church and Society of Guilford, 
which was organized at the school-house in district 
No. 1, Feb. 25, 1833, at which time Stephen Yale, 
Zebedee Yale and James Burch were elected trustees, 
disbanded April 29, 1875, for the purpose of uniting 
with the Baptist Church of Bainbridge. 


Van Buren’s CoRNERS. 


Van Buren’s Corners, situated on the line of Nor- 
wich, contains three churches, (Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian and Baptist,) but neither store, hotel, 
shop nor post-office. A post-office was established 
here during the presidency of Martin Van Buren, in 
whose honor the corners were named, the condition 
being that they carry the mail, which was received 
from Guilford ; but becoming tired of the service the 
office was discontinued. 

The Second Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Norwich and Guilford met at the Webb school-house 
in the town of Norwich, April 23, 1844, and Peleg 
Arnold and Philo Hoag, members, were chosen to 
preside. Peleg Arnold, Oliver Jennason, Philo Hoag, 
Daniel Arnold and Joseph Wood were elected trustees. 

The First Congregational Society of Guilford and 
Norwich was organized at the school-house at “ Little 
Four Corners,” April 29, 1843. Abner Gilbert was 
chosen chairman and Charles Latham secretary of the 
meeting at which the organization was effected. Den- 
nis Aldrich, Ezra Gibbs and Bennett Baker were 
elected trustees. 

The Summit Creamery, situated one and one-fourth 
miles north-west of Guilford, is owned by Edward 
Bradley and H. L. Smith. It was built in the north 
part of the town several years ago by a stock com- 
pany, and removed to its present location five or six 
years ago by Hugh Scott. It received the milk from 
about 320 cows in 1879. 


War oF THE REBELLION.—The residents of Guil- 
ford took early action with reference to filling its 
quotas under the various calls. At a special meeting 
held Aug. 25, 1862, it was resolved that the Board of 
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Town Auditors be reguested to allow $100 to each 
volunteer, not to exceed thirty in number, who is a 
resident of this téwn and shall be accepted into the 
United States service. 

At a special meeting held Dec. 29, 1863, it was re- 
solved to pay a town bounty of $310 to each volun- 
teer and veteran, not to exceed 36, credited on the 
quota of the town under the eall of Oct. 17, 1863; 
that the Supervisor and Clerk be authorized to raise 
money therefor On the bonds of the town, payable in 
three equal annual installments ; that Dr. John Clark, 
Lucius Shelton, and Ransom Clark be a committee 
to pay said bounty ; and to petition the Legislature 
through D. D. Bullock, member of Assembly from 
this district, to legalize this action, 

At the annual meeting held Feb. 16, 1864, it was 
resolved to pay $1,000 to each volunteer necessary to 
be applied on the quota of the town under the recent 
call of the PYesident in addition to the United States, 
State and county bounties. The Supervisor was 
authorized to issue bonds payable one-half in one 
year and the remainder in two years. 

At a special meeting held April 11, 1864, it was 
resolved to pay $400 each to as many men as were 
required to complete the quota of the town, both to 
those who had already enlisted and to those who 
‘should thereafter do so, and to the person procuring 
them, $50 for each non-resident volunteer. One-half 
the amount required to meet the provisions of this 
resolution was to be paid Feb. 1, 1868, and the other 
half Feb. 1, 1869. The Supervisor and Clerk were 
directed to issue the bonds of the town to raise the 
amount needed. 

At a special meeting held June 30, 1864, it was 
resolved that in case the President of the United 
States should make a call for more men to carry on 
the work of crushing out the rebellion, and not other- 
wise, the town of Guilford, will pay, not exceeding 
$425 for the procuring of each and every man neces- 
sary to fill the quota under the anticipated call; the 
said $425 to include and cover all expenditures and 
disbursements as well as the payment of all bounties 
connected with the procurement of said men, except 
the payment of town officers; and the bonds of the 
town were directed to be issued for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of the resolution. At a 
special meeting held July 16, 1864, this resolution was 
amended so as to provide for the payment to each 
volunteer credited on the quota of the town, for one 
year, $300, for two years, $400, and for three years, 
not to exceed $500, this to include. all expenses 
for procuring said volunteers. The bonds of the 
town, payable Feb. 1, 1865, were authorized to be 
issued, and William Cooley was constituted a com- 

' mittee to raise men and money forthwith, 








At a special meeting held Aug. 25, 1864; it was 
resolved that $1,000 be paid to each person liable to 
the draft who should furnish an acceptable substitute 
credited on the quota of the town, for three years; 
$800 for two years, and $600 for one year. The 
same provision was taade for volunteers thereafter 
enlisting under the action of this meeting and credited 
on the quota of the town under the call of July 18, 
1864. The Board of Town Auditors were directed to 
issue the bonds of the town, and Lucius Shelton, G. 
W. Chamberlin, Ransom Clark, Erastus P. Smith, E. 
M. Whiting and John Evens were appointed a com- 
mittee to carry out the provisions of the resolution, 

At a special meeting held Sept. 10, 1864, H. H. 
VanCott and George Bradbury were appointed a com 
mittee to fill the quota of the town and to pay not to 
exceed $1,000 for men, for one, two or three years. 
Fifty-six yotes were cast for and forty against this 
resolution. 

Jan. 3, 1865, it was resolved to pay to each volun- 
teer credited to the town not to exceed $600 for one 
year’s, $800 for two years’, or $1,000 for three years’ 
men. William Cooley was empowered to procure the 
men at the least possible expense. 

There is no statistical record of the result of this 
legislation, at least the record that did exist could not 
be found. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Town OF OXFORD. 


Oxford was formed from Jericho (now Bainbridge) 
and Union, (Broome county,) January 19, 1793, and 
originally embraced the town of Guilford, which was 
taken off April 3, 1813, and a part of Coventry, 
which was taken off in 1843. It is an interior town, 
lying a little south of the center of the county; and 
is bounded on the north by Preston and Norwich, on 
the east by Guilford, on the south by Bainbridge and 
Coventry, and on the west by Greene and Smithville. 
The surface is divided into two unequal parts by the 
valley of the Chenango, which flows in a south-west- 
erly direction diagonally through the town. The val- 
ley, which is of exceeding beauty and fertility, aver- 
ages about a mile in width, and is bordered by hills 
from five hundred to eight hundred feet in height. 
The principal tributaries of the Chenango within the 
town are Fly Meadow, Mill and Bowman creeks, flow- 
ing into it from the west, and Eddy and Padget brooks, 
from the east, which furnish numerous and excellent 
mill sites. 

The larger and southern part is covered by the 
rocks of the Catskill group, and northern part, by 
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those of the Portage and Ithaca groups, which extend 
on both sides of the Chenango below the village of 
Oxford. There are three quarries of flagging and 
building stone in the town; one about three-fourths 
of a mile north of Oxford village, owned by F. G. 
Clark, on whose farm it is located; a second, known 
as the McNeil quarry, about three miles south-east of 
the village ; and a third, known as the Simond’s quarry, 
at South Oxford. The latter is not much worked, 
though formerly large quantities of excellent stone 
were obtained from it. The superincumbent mass is 
too great to admit of its being profitably worked. 

The soil in the valleys is a gravelly loam and allu- 
vium}; and upon the hills a shaly loam, admirably 
adapted to dairying, which forms the chief branch of 
agriculture. 
one in the southern, and one in the central portion, 
both of which ‘were built in the spring of 1879. 
The former is known as the Hull creamery, and is 
owned by a stock company, composed of Alanson 
Hull, General Gifford and others. It is operated by 
Edward Bradley and R. N. Mills, who put in the 
fixtures. It received, in the season of 1879, the milk 
of about 225 cows. 

The abandoned Chenango Canal, and the Utica 
Division of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad, extend through the town along the valley of 
the Chenango. The New York and Oswego Midland 
Railroad crosses the north-east part of the town, hav- 
ing one station (Oxford) within the town. It crosses 
Lyon brook, mostly within this town, upon an iron 
trestle bridge, 800 feet long and 165 feet high. It is 
a beautiful structure, and was built by Smith, Latrobe 
& Co., of Baltimore. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 2,971; of 
whom 2,779 were native, 192 foreign, 2,936 white, 35 
colored, 1,473 males and 1,498 females. Its area was 
32,505 acres, of which 24,152 were improved, 7,657 
woodland, and 696 otherwise unimproved. The cash 
value of farms was $1,381,352; of farm buildings 
other than dwellings, $163,138; of stock, $209,628 ; 
of tools and implements, $52,357. The amount of 
gross sales from farms in 1874 was $141,952. 

There were in 1877 twenty common school districts 
in the town, each of which had a school-house within 
The number of children of school age re- 
siding in the districts September 30, 1877, was 830. 
During the year ending September 30, 1878, there 
were 15 male and 27 female teachers employed, 22 of 
whom were licensed; the number of children residing 
in the districts who attended school was 590, of whom 
three were under five or over twenty-one years of age; 
the average daily attendance during the year was 
317.509; the number of volumes in district libraries 
was 1,467, the value of which was $258; the number 


There are two creameries in the town, . 








of school-houses was twenty, all frame, which, with the 
sites, embracing three acres and 103 rods, valued at 
$1,040, were valued at $7,030; the assessed value of 
taxable property in the districts was $2,366,261. The 
number of children between eight and fourteen years 
of age, residing in the districts September 30, 1877, 
was 325, of whom 271 attended district school during 
fourteen weeks of that year. 

Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 
Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876...$ 129 07 


Amount apportioned to districts 2,436 84 
Proceeds of Gospel and School 





BANS soa; Acstnl ya eee ie ow Seka 9 39 
RAISE DY Taka cee news ey? 1,022 93 
From teachers’ board.......... 481 co 
From other sources........... 2 30 
—- $4,081 53 
Paid for teachers’ wages....... $3,482 91 
Paid for libraries’. ........5..<. 14 27 
Paid for school apparatus...... 26 56 
Paid for school-houses, sites, out- 
houses, fences, repairs, furni- 
PUPS, ClO 2 on aw es ewes b IIt 20 
Paid for otherincidentalexpenses 343 18 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 
by Ge eg ee be me 103 41 
$4,081 53 


Oxford contains one of those interesting monumental 
relics which serve to connect the present with the 
long ago past ; to establish the fact and indicate the 
character of a people who once occupied this country 
long anterior to the advent of those whose descendants 
now possess it; but whether it is the work of the race 
who still retain a feeble hold on their once vast terri- 
torial possessions, or to a people who ante-date 
these is still a matter of conjecture. The work itself, 
however, bears evidence of its great antiquity. 

In the central part of the village of Oxford, upon 
the east bank of the Chenango, is a semi-circular emi- | 
nence of some two and one-half acres, elevated some 
thirty feet above the adjoining flat lands and river, 
which was the site of an ancient fort from which it 
derives the name of Fort Hill. The fort, which was 
also semi-circular in shape, the river forming the base, 
was situated in the south-westerly angle of this semi- 
circular elevation, and inclosed an area of about three- 
fourths of an acre. Its curved side was marked by a 
well-defined ditch about four feet in depth, which en- 
circled it, except at the two extremities, where spaces 
ten feet in width were left as a means of entrance and 
exit. The line forming the base of the segment is 
fifty reds in length. Its elevation and position com- 
manded an extensive and beautiful view up and down 
the river and admirably adapted it for defensive pur- 
poses. In 1788 the area was covered with a heavy 
growth of timber. Its occupants, whoever they were, 
were acquainted with the ceramic art, for in addition to 
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human bones, fragments of pottery, rudely ornamented, 
have been excavated froma depth of four or five feet ; 
but no implements of war or the chase have been 
found.* When the first white settlers came in a dead 
pine, which, when cut, exhibited over two hundred 
concentric circles, stood upon the embankment of 
the fort, its roots extending under and conforming to 
the ditch, thus showing that its growth was subse- 
quent to the construction of the fort. At that time 
the embankment was from seven to ten feet in height. 
At present but faint traces of it are discernible. The 
site of the fort is occupied in part by the Baptist 
church and the residence of Benjamin Cannon. Im- 
mediately north is the ‘Fort Hill building,” a brick 
structure one hundred and ten feet long, fifty feet wide, 
and three stories high, which is mainly occupied by S. 
H. Farnham, dealer in fancy goods, etc., and the owner 
of an extensive and interesting cabinet of curiosities, 
The fort grounds are further occupied by the fine resi- 
dences of Messrs. H. L. Miller and G. H. Perkins, 
the Baptist parsonage and the Presbyterian church. 

Tradition connects this fort with the Antoine family,t 
which is said to be the seventh generation descended 
from its occupants ; and with the exploits of an In- 
dian named “Thick Neck,”t who is said to have been 
the progenitor of the Antoines. 

On Padget’s Brook, about four miles below Oxford, 
there were in 1850, a series of twenty-five separate 
circular embankments, almost running into each other, 
and having the appearance of breast-works. They 
varied from one to two feet in height above the level 
of the surrounding lands, and supported a growth of 
aged trees. 

Oxford forms the western portion of the township 
of Fayette, named from the distinguished Marquis, 
whose memory America and Liberty have reason to 
cherish. It was first visited and explored with refer- 
ence to a permanent settlement about 1790. 

In the fall of this year Elijah Blackman came in 
from Connecticut and squatted on the little island in 
the Chenango river, within the limits of Oxford village, 





* These have not been wholly wanting, however, in proximate localities,where 
stone hatchets, chisels and arrow-heads haye been found. A few years ago, 
says Clark, writingin 1850, many Indign graves were broken in upon in Ox- 
ford village, while pump logs were being laid. The beds of the graves were lined 
with cobble stones, resembling in many respects, the pavement used in city 
streets. There was an upper and under lining of stone; but the former had 
fallen in upon the latter. 

+ This family was rendered conspicuous in this locality by the atrocious acts 
of one of its members, Abram Antoine, who was hung in Morrisville, in 1821, 
at the advanced age of eighty-six years, fora murder committed in Madison 
county. 

$ We extract from Clark's History of Chenango County the following ref- 
erance to this tradition of the Oneidas :— 

“ About acentury-or more since, a gigantic chief occupied it, who de- 
stroyed all the hunters who came into this quarter. They called this Chief 

Tuick Neck. The Oneidas made several attempts to decoy him from his 
stronghold, but without success. ‘They at length managed to go between 
him and the fort, when he ran down the river about six mi’es and secreted 
himself in the marsh around the pond called Warn’s Pond. Here he was 
discovered and killed by the Oneidas, who buried him and scratched the leaves 
over his grave that no vestige of it should remain. The remnant of his tribe 
were adopted by the Oneidas.”’ 











commonly known as Cork Jsland.* This land had 
been previously bought by Benjamin Hovey, who pur- 
chased a tract of land on the east side of the river, 
and subsequently the gore, that part of the town of 
Oxford lying west of theChenango, These purchases 
included the site of Oxford village, which was named 
by Hovey after his native town in Massachusetts. 

When General Hovey came on a little later to take 
possession of his land, he gave to Blackman, in con- 
sideration of the improvements he had made on this 
island, a piece of land about a mile and a half up the 
river, on lot No, 3 of the gore, which was supposed to 
contain one hundred acres, but which, when surveyed, 
proved to contain one hundred and twenty-eight acres. 
On this Blackman continued to reside till his death, 
about 1825. It is now occupied by a grandsen of his. 
Elijah Blackman had two sons, his only children, Eli- 
jah and Jabez, the former of whom removed from the 
town in 1813. Jabez married Hannah Trisket, whose 
father was an early settler of the town, and lived and 
died on forty-two acres of the homestead farm given 
him by his father, who divided the farm previous to his 
death.t The elder Blackman had an adopted daugh- 
ter, Polly Knapp, who was a native of Connecticut, 
and afterwards became the wife of Colonel Samuel 
Balcom, She was the first white woman in the town 
of Oxford, or rather female, for she was then only ten 
years of age, and was brought in upon the shoulders of 
her foster brothers, who had returned to their native 
State for supplies, and wearied of a life in the lonely 
backwoods, devoid of female companionship. 

James Phelps came in about the same time as 
Elijah Blackman and located within the limits of the 
village, He remained but a short time however, for 
he was gone in the spring of 1791. 

Gen. Benjamin Hovey came in from Oxford, Mass., 
in the fall of 1790, and built a log house on the site 
of Fort Hill, to which he removed his family the fol- 
lowing year. This house occupied a portion of the 
site of S. H. Farnham’s store. A portion of the 
stone foundation, loosely laid, was disclosed on re- 
moving the steps to the latter. Mr. Hovey had en- 
gaged to open for the State a road from the Unadilla 
to Cayuga Lake, near Ithaca. It was known as the 
old State road and was finished about 1793. Francis 





*'This island derives its name from the fact that a duel was fought upon it 
about 1830, by E. Sherwood and a man named Starkweather in which the 
seconds loaded the pistols with cork bullets. 

+ Jabez Blackman, who was born in Connecticut in 1771, died Jan. 17, 
1849, aged 78. His wife died Oct. 30, 1839, aged 54. They had five sons, 
Silas, Levi, Almon, Lawson and Marcus P., all of whom, except Almon, 
died on the homestead in early life. Silas died June 3, 1827, aged 26. Levi, 
who died Sept. 30, 1830, aged 27, married Prudence, daughter of Samuel 
Cole, who died Nov. 2, 1832, aged 25. Almon lived on the homestead till 
about 1850-’55, when he removed to Preston, where he died Feb. 7, 1873, 
aged 67, He married Cynthia Webster, who died May 23, 1874, aged 65 ; 
and had three sons and a daughter, the latter of whom married Mat- 
terson of North Norwich, and died soon after. Henry and Philetus, two of 
Almon’s sons, are living in Preston. Marcus P. died Jan, 27, 1843, aged 22. 
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Balcom, and Thomas and James McAlpine cut the 
road from the Unadilla to Oxford. “It was located 
and constructed,” says Wilham H. Hyde, Esq., of 
Oxford, “to harmonize with the dauntless and ener- 
getic character of the age, which was never. guilty of 
circumlocution to avoid a hill, regardless of the old 
maxim, elevation is exposure.”* Hovey was a man 
of rugged energy, blessed with rare personal qualities, 
a veritable pioneer ; but he became restive under the 
restraints of civilization, and remained here but a few 
years.| He was associated with Burr and his confreres 
in a scheme to improve the navigation of the Ohio, by 
which he was financially ruined. 

A letter from Samuel Miles Hopkins, a well-known 
lawyer of that day, recited the following facts, which 
will be of interest in this connection :— 

* One hundred and ten miles west from Catskill, 
through a country almost entirely new, brought me to 
the village of Oxford, and to the house of Benjamin 
Hovey, the founder of it, and who, eighteen months 
before, had cut the first tree to clear the ground where 
the village stood. Here, too, I found Uni Tracy, (of 
the class in college two years older than myself,) and 
whom, after forty years, I still count among the most 
valuable of my friends. Here I took my residence. 
Hovey was a man of very strong natural sense and 
vigor of action, but of very little education. He had 
been unfortunate in Massachusetts. His family had 
preserved life in the wilderness for some days by eat- 
ing the grain from the ear in an unripestate. Suddenly 
he started for New York, laid open plans for the set- 
tlement of lands to the proprietors whom he found, 
built Oxford on his own lands, and became the lead- 
ing man of a very growing country. I settled at 
Oxford as a lawyer. My first law draft I made by 
writing on the head of a barrel, under a roof made of 
poles only, and in the rain, which I partially kept from 
spattering my paper, by a broad-brimmed hat. In 
such a village as this, the first frame building was an 
Academy, of two stories high, and Mr. Tracy was the 
teacher. No Yankees without tthe means of educa- 
tion.” 

Daniel Tucker, who was born in Leicester, Mass., 
May 15, 1763, removed thence in 1787 to Wattle’s 
Ferry, a little above Sidney Plains, and in the spring 
of 1791, to a farm of fifty acres one mile above Ox- 
ford village, on the west side of the river, which is now 
owned and occupied by his son, Edward Tucker, and 
on which he died September 7, 1845. He bought of 
Benjamin Hovey, in 1793, in which year he married 
Mary McKenzie, who was born in Kinderhook, 
Columbia county, Feb, 28, 1773, and died July ro, 
1833. Mr. Tucker came from Massachusetts on foot, 
and when he arrived in Oxford there were only two 
log houses in the town, one was Elijah Blackman’s, on 
the island, the other, Benjamin Hovey’s, on Fort Hill. 





* Historical Reminiscences, Oxford Academy Fubilee. 

+ He probably left here about 1805, having, the previous year, tendered his 
resignation as trustee of Oxford Academy, a position he held ten years. 

t Oxford Academy Fubilez, p. 41. 











He worked for Mr, Hovey the first two years after 
coming here, and drove team between Oxford and 
Catskill. Sleighs were used and the runners were 
shod with ironwood. ‘There was no road at that 
time, and those who accompanied the teams car- 
ried axes with them to cut away the trees, He 
had eleven children, only two of whom are living, 
both on the homestead farm.* 

Settlements were made about this time (1791) by 
John Bartle, Peter Burgot, Benaiah Loomis, Francis 
Balcom, Eben Enos, John Church, Charles Hurst, 
William Wetenhall, Heber and Reuben Williams, 
John Buckley and Jesse Hamilton. 

John W. and Richard Bartle, brothers, from whom 
most of the Bartles in this country are supposed to 
have descended, came from Germany previous to the 
Revolution, and settled on the Livingston Manor, in 
Columbia county. Richard afterwards removed to 
the west, where many of his descendants now live. 
John removed to Oxford, with his six sons and one 
daughter, and failing by some wrong-doing of others 
to secure the land promised him, settled on the west 
side of the river, at the mceuth of Bowman’s Creek, 
some four miles below Oxford village, on the place 
now owned and oecupied by his great-grandson, 
Irwin Bartle, which has ever since been retained in the 
Bartle family, There he kept the first inn in the town, 
and there he, his son David, and grandson West 
Bartle, died. His children were John, Peter, Hen- 
drick, Philip, Andrew, Dayid and Elizabeth, John 
was a harness-maker. He lived and plied his voca- 
tion in various parts of the town, in which he also 
died. He married a lady named Duffey, by whom he 
had ten children, and after her death, he married 
Lydia Tuttle, by whom he also had ten children. 
Nineteen children attended his funeral. Peter, Hen- 
drick and Philip settled on Panther Hill, which de- 
rived its name from the fact that a panther had been 
killed upon it in the locality of their father’s settle- 
ment, Peter, where Jacob Buckley now lives; Hen- 
drick, where Cyrus Crandall now lives; and Philip, 
where Lewis Ketchum lives. Peter married twice. 
His second wife was Tabitha, daughter of Benaiah 
Loomis. This marriage, which took place in May, 
1795, was the first one contracted in the town. He 








* The children were Polly, who was born Dec. 20,1795, and died March 25, 
1354; Daniel, Jr., born April 15, 1796, died in 1797; John, born May 8, 1797, 
married Lydia Farwell, of Cattaraugus county, having previously removed to 
Steuben county, where he died in November, 1870; Sally, born May 9, 1800, 
and died unmarried Feb. 17, 1836; Lucretia, born Aug. 6, 1801, and died 
unmarried June 30, 1831 ; Lovina, born Noy, 20, 1803, still living on the 
homestead farm; Louisa, born Aug. 15, 1805, and died Aug. 22, 1869 ; 
Lucina, born March 10, 1807, died Sept. 20, 1808; Alexander, born March 
15, 1808, removed to Steuben county, where he married Jane Guernesey, 
and after her death returned to this county, and died in Bainbridge, April 22, 
1872; Jennet, born May 26, 1801, died unmarried Sept. 24, 1836; and Ed- 
ward, born May 27, 1813, married Mary E. Heminway, and is still living on 
the homestead farm. 
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was a surveyor and surveyed all this section of 
country. He went west soon after the close of the 
war of 1812, and died in Ohio, March 22,1831. He 
was bom Sept. 24, 1769. He had four children by 
his first wife and five by his second. Only two are 
living: Uriah, in Oxford, and Caroline, widow of Or- 
son Webb, in Wellsboro, Pa. Hendrick married 
Tabitha White, by whom he had eight children, only 
two of whom are living, Cornelia, widow of Walter 
Smith, in Erie county, N, Y., and Sally, wife of 
Alanson W. Stewart, in Oxford. Both he and his 
wife died where they settled. Philip afterwards 
bought the farm now owned in part by Uni Bartle 
and Henry Lewis. He married Betsey, daughter of 
Benaiah Loomis, with whom he lived in unbroken 
harmony nearly seventy years, ‘leaving the legacy of 
a spotless example.” Their home on Panther Hill 
was known far and wide as a haven of rest for the 
poor and needy, and of unbounded hospitality. Both 
died in the house now owned by Henry Lewis. In 
their log house on the sand bank, near the Warn bury- 
ing ground,* was taught the first school in the town. 
They had no children. Andrew married and settled 
where Charles Willcox now lives, at South Oxford, 
He afterwards removed with his family to Junius, 
N. Y., where he and his wife died. David succeeded to 
the homestead, where he and his wife died. He mar- 
ried Rhoda West, by whom he had eight children, 
five of whom are living.t Elzabeth married Henry 
Gordon, a carpenter and joiner and cabinet maker, 
who settled on the east side of the river about a mile 
below Oxford, on the farm now owned by the Lob- 
dell sisters, daughters of the late Abijah Lobdell, 
where he died June 19, 1820, aged 49. After his 
death she removed to Oxford village, where she died 
Aug. 2, 1854, aged 81. 

Peter Burgot had a large family and removed at an 
early day to Allegany county, Two of his daughters, 
Sally, who married Abijah Lobdell, a merchant jn 
Oxford, and Lucretia, who married John Dodge, lived 
and died in the town,§ He (Burgot) settled on the 
farm now owned by Eli Corbin. 





* This ground was given by Andrew Warn for burial purposes. 


+ These are Hannah Maria, widow of Benajah Landers, (who died in July, 
1379,) living in Oxford; Andrew, in Pennsylvania; Newton, a merchant in 
Unadilla; Philip, in Union, Broome county ; and A. F., in Oxford, 

¢They had a numerous family, of whom Susan, widow of Nehemiah 
Smith, is living in Oxford; Jay, in Pennsylvania; and Eliza, wife of Captain 
Squire Morehouse, in Deposit. 

§ French's State Gazetteer says the first mills in the town were erected by 
Peter Burgot, one and one-half miles west of Oxford village, in 1792. Uri 
Bartle, son of Peter Bartle, and grandson of John Bartle, the pioneer, says 
the grist-mill built by Burgot was in the south part of Preston, on the farm 
now owned by Deacon Grandison Norton. _ It was located on a small stream 
emptying into Mill Brook, usually called Widger Brook, from the Widger 
family, who settled upon it. It was abandoned by reason of complaints made 
by the Widger’s, because the water set back and over-flowed lands, which 
have since been converted into a fine meadow. Mr. Bartle further says that 
his father, Peter Bartle, built the first grist-mill in the town of Oxford, It 
was located on Bowman Creek, about a mile above its mouth, and was built 
more than eighty years ago. It was about a quarter of a mile below the saw- 
mill on the same stream, owned by Jacob Buckley, who finally owned it. It 
was abandoned by him some twenty-five or thirty years ago, in consequence 
of damages it sustained by the bursting of one of the stones, which tore away 
one side of the mill, It was never repaired. 

French also states that the first death in the town was a child of Peter 
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Benaiah Loomis removed from Egremont, Mass., his 


native place, to the locality of Catskill, in 1787, and 
two or three years later to Oxford. He settled on the 
west side of the river, near the south line of the town, 
on the farm now owned and occupied by his grand- 
son, Wheaton Loomis, where he died about 1835—'40. 
He married Rachel Patterson, of Egremont, Mass., 
who died about 1815. Her father, who was an Irish- 
man, was a tinsmith, and first brought tin into Ameri- 
ca. They had nine children.* After the death of his 
first wife he married the widow Prudy Corbin, by whom 
he had no children. Numerous grandchildren and an 
army of great-grandchildren are living, many of them 
in the county. 

Francis Balcom, who was born in Sudbury, Mass., 
July roth, 1767, came in from Newfane, Vt., and 
settled in Oxford village, where A. D. Harrington now 
lives. He was one of the party who cut the old State 
road from the Unadilla, at Rockdale, to Oxford. He 
pursued farming, and received the first deed given to 
settlers in the town of Oxford. The deed was record- 
ed in Owego, He came here a young, unmarried 
man, and married Priscilla, daughter of Didymus 
Kinney, who came in from Columbia county in 1794, 
and settled in Oxford village. Kinney’s sons removed 
from the town at an early day. Priscilla was born in 
Dutchess county, January 1, 1776. Francis Balcom 
and his wife both died in the town; the former Aug. 
8, 1850, and the latter Sept. 25, 1866, They had 
eleven children.T 

Henry Balcom, father of Francis Balcom, was born 
in Sudbury, Mass,, Aug. 16,1740. He removed about 





Burgot's ; and the first death of an adult was that of Andrew Loomis, in 1793- 
Edward ‘Tucker, son of Daniel Tucker, a pioneer, says the first death was 

that of Andrew Cowles, a single man, who was killed while Cet sa on the 

eee the VanWagenen cemetery is located, and was buried w he 
ied, 

* Their children were Betsey, who married Philip Bartle and lived and died 
in Oxford; Jane, who died young; Catharine, who married Peter Rora- 
paugh and lived and died in Smithville; Ruth, who married Jeduthan Gray, 
and died in Kentucky, to which State they removed about theclose ofthe war 
of 1812; ‘Tabitha, who married Peter Bartle, who d her, when she mar- 
ried his brother Hendrick, and died in Pennsylvania, where, after the death 
of her husband, about 1841, she went to live with her daughter; Amy, who 
married John Stephens and died in Greene; Nancy, who married Chauncey 
Hill, and lived and died in Smithville ; Edward, who married Polly Smith, 
and was one of the Pioneers of Smithville, where he lived within a short time 
of his death, June 21, 1869; and Daniel, who married Sally Ten Broeck, 
who lived and died on the homestead farm about 1852. 


+ These were Henry, ** who was born Jan. 18, 1798, married Mary, daughter 
of Lyman Hunnewill, (who came from Block Island, off the Rhode Island 
coast, previous to 1800, andsettled in Oxford village, where his wife, Darcus, 
died in 1804, and where he resided till within a short time of his death, 
which occurred in Milford, Otsego county, in 1832,) who was born Aug. 22, 
1804, died Sept. 10, 1869, and her husband, Jan. 26, 1878 ; Phew who mar- 
ried Lucretia, daughter of Moses Warren, (who came in from Canterbury, 
Conn., soon after 1800, settled three or four miles below Oxford village, and 
died in the town,) was of a roving disposition, removed from the town about 
1833 or ’34, and died in Troy; Samuel, who died young and unmarried in 
Pennsylyania; Leafa, who married Benjamin Cory, of Watertown, N. Y., 
where she died; Hiram, who died in Oxford, Yeung and unmarried; Fanny, 
widow of Zebedee Larned, of Watertown, N. Y., now living in Geneva, N. 
Y.; Ann K., wife of Hubbard Randall, of Mt. Vernon, Iowa: Charles Aus- 
tin, a bachelor, who died in Bainbridge ; Polly, who married Daniel ‘Throop, 
and died in Nineveh, N.Y., in Oct., 1850; Stephen, who married Margaret 
Healey of Nineveh, N. Y,, in Sept-, 1854, and died in Illinois in 1863, of 
camp fever; and William, a merchant in Oxford, who married R. S, Lewis. 





**Henry Balcom, for forty-two years gave to Oxford Academy his ceaseless, 
tireless energies and the benefit of his wise counsels. Prompt at meetings, 
shirking no duties laid upon him, assuming fearlessly such responsibilities as 
were required of him, he was always a useful and desirable trustee. Genial 
in his nature, of a acperngina’ 6iP disposition, his intercourse with the board 
= fa its members as individuals was uniformly pleasant.—A cademy 

ecords. 
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1774 to Newfane, Vt., and thence, two years later than 
Francis, to Oxford, where he died Oct. 28, 1812. He 
was a Revolutionary soldier, fought under Stark at 
Bennington, and served till the close of the war. His 
wife, Keziah Stow, came with him, and died Sept. 26, 
1826, aged 89. Three other children came in with 
him, Leafa, Samuel and Sally, the former of whom 
died unmarried about 1851 or’2. Samuel, who was 
variously known as deacon and colonel, was born in 
Sudbury, Mass., Dec. 31, 1772, married Polly Knapp, 
(an adopted daughter of Elijah Blackman’s, and the 
first white female in the town of Oxford,) and settled 
on or near the place now occupied by Loren Wilcox, 
on the west side of the river, about two miles above 
Oxford. He subsequently removed to the village of 
Oxford and died there Aug. 27, 1847. His wife died 
Oct. 7, 1852, aged 72. Sally married Samuel Farn- 
ham, and died Feb. 16, 1859.* The Balcoms are a 
worthy and highly respected family. 

John Church came from Great Barrington, Mass., 
and settled on the west side of the river, one mile 
south of Oxford, on the farm now occupied by Obe- 
diah Tower, where he died Oct. 6, 1825. His first 
wife, whom he married m Massachusetts, was a Hol- 
lenbeck, by whom he had seven children. His second 
wife was Patty Thayer, from Vermont, by whom he 
had two children. 

William Wettenhall, (now spelled Whittenhall) an 
Englishman, came in from Albany and settled on the 
west bank of the river, two miles below Oxford. He 
built there a frame house, in which he kept tavern 
several years. The house is still standing, and, though 
in a dilapidated condition, is occupied as a residence. 
He was a tailor by trade, and worked at that vocation 
a part of the time. He removed about 1808 to Smith- 
ville and subsequently to McDonough, where he died 
in his eighty-ninth year. Only one child is living, 
George, in Steuben county. Nancy, wife of Squire 
Hamilton, was his youngest daughter. She died in 
Oxford in 1877, in her ninetieth year. 

Heber and Reuben Williams, originally from Rhode 








* Henry Balcom’s grandchildren who are living, in addition to the children 
of Francis Balcom, are; Lyman, at Painted Post, N. ¥.; Eliza, widow of 
William Pearsoll, in Owego, N. Y.; Rev. Benjamin, in Corning, N..Y.; Har- 
riet, widow of William Rhodes, in Fond du Lac, Wis.; Uri T., in Chicago, and 
Rev. George F., in Cawker City, Ks., children of Samuel Balcom ; and Fred- 
erick W., in Pennsylvania ; Samuel H., a merchant in Oxford, and Charles E., 
in New York, children of Sally, wife of Samuel Farnham. Judge Ransom 
Balcom, who died in Binghamton, Jan. 6, 1879, was a son of Samuel Balcom. 

Five great-grandchildren are living in the town of Oxford, Lucy A., daugh- 
ter of Henry Balcom, John B., son of Samuel Wheeler, and Ella C., Wil- 
liam G, and Ward V., children of William Balcom. 

t His children by his first wife were; Fitcha, who married Luman McNeil 
and lived in Oxford, where she died some three years ago; Sylvester, who 
married Lucinda Miles, and lived and died in Oxford about 1836; Bradford, 
who married Anna Barnes, and is living in Illinois; David, who removed to 
Ohio and died there ; William, who died unmarried; Elizabeth and a daugh- 
ter unnamed who died in childhood. Those by his second wife were: William, 
who married Laura Barnes and is now living in Oxford village, and is the only 
member of the family living in the town; and Erastus, who died in 1832, at 
the age of eighteen. 











Island, came in from Columbia, Herkimer county, 
and settled on the west line of Oxford; Heber on 
the farm now occupied by Burton Westover, who mar- 
ried his grand-daughter, Amelia Weeks, and Reuben, 
on the farm now owned by Martin Church, Heber 
and his wife, Martha, died the same day on the farm 
upon which they settled, and were buried in the same 
grave. Reuben removed to Steuben county about 
1825, and died there. Heber came in a little earlier 
than Reuben. Another brother settled in the same 
locality at an later day, but removed soon after to 
Steuben county.* ‘ 

John Buckley settled in the west edge of Oxford, 
on the farm now occupied by his son, Jacob Buckley, 
where he died. His children were: a daughter, who 
married Angus Bartle, and lived in Pennsylvania ; 
Jacob, who married Clarinda Hastings, and is living 
on the homestead; Hannah, who married Uri Bartle, 
and is living in Oxford; and Peter, who married Ruth 
Ann Bartle, and died in Tioga county, Penn, 

Jesse Hamilton came from Brookfield, Mass., and 
settled in Oxford village, but soon after removed to 
the farm now occupied by William Hoban, about two 
and a half miles south-west of the village, on which 
he died December 30, 1814, aged 62, and Sarah, his 
wife, Oct. 20, 1839, aged 80, None of the family are 
living. The youngest died in Smithville in 1879. 

Uri Tracy came here from Connecticut as early as 
1792, and married here Ruth, daughter of General 
Benjamin Hovey. He located in Oxford village, and 
continued to reside there till his death, July 21, 1838, 
aged 75. His wife survived him but a few years, 
She died January 31, 1846, aged 71. 

The name of Uri Tracy is one around which clus- 
ters many of the dearest of Oxford's earlier associa- 
tions. His public duties were varied and responsible, 
and were performed with a rare fidelity. He had been 
a Presbyterian clergyman and a missionary to the In- 
dians. Possessed himself of a liberal culture,f{ he 
was a prime mover in the establishment of the Ox- 
ford Academy, of which he was also the first teacher. 
He was President of the Board of Trustees of that 
institution at his death. He was appointed Sheriff in 
1798, and held the office till 1801. He was the first 
to hold this office in Chenango county. He was 
elected County Clerk in 1801, and was also post- 
master, keeping both offices for a time in the base- 





*Heber’s children were: Daniel, who married Lucinda Loomis and is 
living in Cincinnatus; Polly, who married Vinson Loomis and diedin Smith- 
ville about 1823 ; Sally, who married Isaac Wright and died in Wisconsin ; 
John, who married and moved to Wisconsin; Malinda, who married —— 
Case, and is living in Smithville ; Julia, who married Stephen Weeks and died 
on the homestead farm. 

+ Several grandchildren are living in the county, among whom are Uri Whit- 
tenhall, of Greene; Harriet, widow of Clark Lewis, of McDonough, and 
Mrs. Benaiah Loomis and Warren Hamilton, of Smithville. 


+ He was a graduate of Yale College. 
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ment of his frame dwelling. He held the office of 
Clerk till 1815. He was a Member of Congress from 
1805~7 and 180913. He was appointed First Judge 
of Chenango county in 1819. He was both teacher 
and preacher in the early settlement of the country, 
and was prominently identified with all the town’s 
substantial interests of that day.* 

In this year, (1792,) it is claimed the first birth in 
the town occurred. But authorities do not agree as 
to who was the first child born. One asserts that 
Charles A. Hunt, son of Luther Hurt, who died May 
46, 1849, aged 56, was the first male child born in the 
town; while another asserts that the first was Ellis 
Loomis, of whom we have not been able to get much 
definite information. 

Anson Cary, Jonathan Baldwin and Zopher Betts 
joined the settlements in 1793, and Theodore Burr, 
about that time. 

Anson Cary, a Revolutionary pensioner, removed 
from Windham, Conn., to Union, in Broome county, 
where his first three children were born. In 1793, he 
removed thence to Oxford village, where his son 
George A., his fourth child, was born in May of that 
year. He came up the Susquehanna and Chenango 
rivers in a canoe, which was paddled by an Indian 
named Seth, and took up the farms, embracing about 
one hundred and twenty-five acres now owned by 
Charles A. Bennett and John Cary, where he resided 
till his death, May 3, 1842, aged 80. He was the 
first blacksmith to locate in the new settlement, and 
worked at his trade a great many years, carrying on his 
farm at the same time. His shop stood just below 
the old pear tree in front of Mr. Bennett’s residence, 
on the same side of the road. That old tree was 
planted by Mr. Cary in 1798. Five others, all of 
which were brought from Connecticut, were planted at 
the same time ; but the latter were destroyed by the 
fire which consumed his unfinished residence in 1803, 
the fire being set by his son Zalmon, who was then 
three years old. About 1804, he built the house in 
which Charles A. Bennett now lives. He was a county 


* His children were: Otis J., who was twice married, and died in the town 
Aug. 21, 1850, aged $4. His first wife, Jane D., died Nov. 13, 1820, aged 19, 
and his second, Eliza, Aug. 19, 1828, aged 25. Uri, who married Persis, 
sister of Perez Packer, a noted physician of Oxford, was a Magistrate for 
twenty years or more, and died in the town April 6, 1856, aged 56, and his 
wife, May 3, 1857, aged 54; Charles O. and Samuel Miles, who were lawyers 
and settled and died in Ohio, where both were prominent men; Mary, who 
married Peter Dickinson, who was engaged very extensively in lumbering, 
and removed to Pennsylvania. 

+ French's Gasetteer of New York. 

+Uri Bartle, to whom reference has previously been made, says Ellis 
Loomis was an adopted son of Philip Bartle, and probably a son of Andrew 
Loomis, whose death, French says, was the first in the town. He married 
Margaret, daughter of Hendrick Bartle, and went West, where both he and 
his wife died. Daniel Loomis, of Oxford, who defers to Mr. Bartle’s opinion, 
thinks he was a son of Ellis Loomis, a relative of Benaiah Loomis, who came 
in at a very early day and settled on the west side of the river, about four 
miles below Oxford. 
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for a few years was engaged in mercantile business in 
Oxford. He married Hannah Carew, who died July 9, 
1842, aged 78.* 

Zopher Betts came from Massachusetts and settled 
on the south line of the town. The farm on which 
he located is now occupied by Wheaton Loomis. 
Only one child is living, Annie, widow of Jeremiah 
Ten Broeck, now about 86 years old. She resides 
with her son, Ira Ten Broeck, in the south edge of 
Oxford.t 

Jonathan Baldwin, who was born in Egremont, 
Mass., Feb. 11, 1765, removed thence in the spring 
of 1793 to Oxford. He come on foot, with his ax 
upon his shoulder, by the Catskill turnpike, via 
Delphi, and took up forty acres on the site of the 
village, on the west side of the river. Having made 
a small clearing and put in some wheat, he returned 
to Massachusetts, and on the 3d of March, 1794, 
married Parthenia Stanford. He soon after returned 
to his new-bought lands in Oxford, and built the house 
now owned and occupied by Frank Clarke, on the 
south-west corner of State and Lafayette streets, the 
frame of which is the one then put up. While thus 
engaged he boarded with Peter Burgot’s family. The 
next fall his wife came in, in company with Solomon 
Dodge. She brought with her apple, currant and 
rose seeds, which she planted. Some of the apple 
trees raised from those seeds are now standing on 
Charles Eccleston’s place. 

Mr. Baldwin was a carpenter and, in company with 
Theodore Burr, the celebrated bridge _ builder 
and mill-wright, erected in 1793 or’4, the mill in 
Oxford village now owned by Nathan Bundy, then 
owned by Mr. Burr, who settled in the village shortly 
previous. Messrs. Burr and Baldwin were also con- 
nected in the construction of bridges. The former 





* They had eight children, Horatio, Minerva, Harriet, George A., Palmer 
C., Zalmon S., Hannali and Albert G. Horatio was born March 27, 1785, 
married Betsey Rhodes, and died in Lockport, Feb. 10, 1855. Minerva was 
born Oct. 15, 1787, married Amos A. Franklin, and died in Wisconsin, May 
23, 1859, after about thirty years’ residence in Oxford. Harriet was born July 
29, 1789, married Bogardus Bennett, and died on the homestead Aug. 9, 1863. 
George A. was born May 8, 1793, married Sarah Wattles, who died June 18, 
1821, aged 21, and after her death Adaline Crandall, who still lives in Oxford. 
He died in Oxford, April 21, 1869. Palmer C. was born March 31, 1798, 
married Rowena Osgood. and lived and died in Oxford. He died May 13, 
1875, and his wife May 10, 1869. Zalmon S. was born Aug. 31, 1800, married 
Pamelia Randall, and lived in Oxford, where he died Aug. 23, 1854. His 
widow and their only son, John, now occupy the place where he died. Hannah 
was born June 17, 1804, and died unmarried Oct. 8, 1855, the day set for her 
marriage. Albert G. was born July 20, 1807, and married Melissa Matthew- 
son, of Smyrna. He studied medicine in Oxford with Dr. Perez Parker, and 
after the death of the latter with Dr. William G. Sands. He commenced prac- 
tice at Black Rock, in Erie county, and after a year, about 1837, returned to 
McDonough, where he practiced a year, when he removed to Woodhull, 
Steuben county, and practiced seven years. Hethen returned to North Nor- 
wich and practiced about a year. From there he removed to Smithville, 
where he practiced three or four years, when he removed to a farm in Oxford, 
where he still resides. 

+ His other children were: Erastus, Silas, Warren, Rachel, who married 
Blodgett Smith, Prudence, who married William Wheeler, Armis, who mar- 
ried Wheaton Race, and Polly, who married Lorin Miller. Numerous grand- 
children are living in the county. 
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patented and built the first arch bridge across the 
Susquehanna. He lived in Oxford several years, and 
removed before the war of 1812, with his family to 
Northumberland, Penn., where he and his wife died, 
None of their descendants are living here.* The 
Baldwin’s raised a family of eleven children and 
resided here till their death. Mr, Baldwin died July 
2, 1845, aged 80; and his wife, April 21, 1848, aged 
76. 

Solomon Dodge, to whom allusion has been previ- 
ously made, came in originally with Daniel Tucker 
from Sidney, and settled a half mile above Oxford, 
where Alvin Morse now lives. He, too, wasin Hovey’s 
employ two or three years. He was a single man, 
and married a sister of Ritchison Burlingame, who 
was the first surveyor in the town of Oxford. He 
was surveying here in 1793; and settled on the Cole 
farm, now owned by Amos Miner and Paul Smith 
Graves ; afterwards for a few years on the Blackman 
farm. He removed about 1820, to Cattaraugus 
county. Dodge sold to Daniel Denison about 1820, 
and removed to Cincinnatus, whence he returned after 
five or six years, and settled some one and one-half 
miles west of Oxford village, where he died.{ 

_ John McNeil came from Hillsdale, Columbia county, 
in 1794, with his wife, Mary Wise, and two sons, Ira 
and Luman, and settled on the east side of the river, 
a mile and a half below Oxford village, on the farm 





*Bur’s children were: Henry, who went to Northumberland, Penn., and 
married, lived and died there ; George, who was dissipated and did not marry; 
Charles; Marilla, who never married; Phila, who married in Pennsylvania, 
Silas Matsh, who was a merchant in Oxford from about 1816 to 1826, and re- 
moyed to Duanesburgh, where they lived and died; Sena, who married Simon 
G. Throop, lived and raised a family here, and afterwards removed to Penn- 
sylvania, where she died two or three years ago; Amanda, who married 
Charles Catlin in Pennsylvania, All except Sena, removed with their parents 
to Pennsylvania. 


{ Baldwin's children were: Mariamme, born Jan. 15, 1795, married Oct. 
26, 1817, Peleg B, Folger, a shoemaker from Hudson, who came here about 
the close of the war of 1812, aud boarded with Baldwin, and died Feb. 5, 
1857, aged 65, but whose widow still lives in Oxford; James Hovey, born 
July 2, 1796, married while helping his father to build a bridge at WilkeSbarre, 
Penn., Elizabeth Shaffer, of Lewisburgh, Penn., lived in Oxford, and died in 
Pennsylvania, while engaged in building a bridge ; Sophia, bom June 22, 
1800, married Frederick Green, from Dutchess county, and is now living in 
Michigan ; Haplone, born July 2, 1802, and died unmarried at the age of 30 ; 
Nancy, born Jan. 13, 1801, and died in infancy; Louisa, born March 24, 1804, 
still living in Oxford; Thomas, born July 4, 1805, married Rebecca Buckley, 
both of whom lived and died on the farm now owned by their daughters, 
Mary Louisa, wife of Charles Bennett, and Adelaide; Charles, born July 
23, 1897, and died unmarried Dec. 8, 1849; Betsey M., born March 25, 18c9, 
and living unmarried, on landsbought by her father over eighty years ago; 
Samuel, born March 2, 1811, married Jane Hagaman, of Greene, removed ta 
Woodhull, Steuben county, and died in Corning; and John, born Nov. 6, 
1813, now living with his sisters Louisa and Betsey in Oxford village. 


t+ Among Dodge's children were: Marshall, who lived and died in Mc- 
Donough ; Henry, who wasa clothier. married a daughter of Elijah Blackman, 
lived some time in McDonough, and afterwards removed to the locality of 
Auburn; Russell, wholived first in McDonough, removed to Steuben county, 
and died in Addison; Ira, who is now living in Pennsylvania; Alfred, who 
married a daughter of Elder Bemus, removed to Steuben comnty, where he 
was engaged in lumbering a number of years, and died there; Israel, who re- 
moved to and married in Steuben cownty, where he now lives; Almira, who 
married a minister named Burlingame, of Otselic, and is now living in Cincin- 
natus; and another daughter, who married Gideon Layton, and removed to 
McDonough, where So!omon’s wife died. 











now owned by Ward VanDerLyn. He took up a hun- 
dred acres, but was chiefly occupied with his trade, 
that of a blacksmith. He died on the farm on which 
he settled, July 26, 1832, aged 64; and his wife in 
the village of Oxford, March 15, 1843, aged 72. Ira 
married Clarissa Houck, of Lee, Massachusetts, and 
worked several years with his father at blacksmithing, 
which he afterwards pursued in the village till his death. 
Luman married Fitche Church, and carried on black- 
smithing in the village several years, when he removed 
to the farm on which’ he now lives, on the east side of 
the river, about two miles below the village. Hewas 
eighty-seven years old January 31, 1879. He marriedat 
the age of eighteen and lived about sixty-five years 
with his wife, who died a few years ago.” 

Settlements were made at an early day by Asa Sher- 
wood, William Denison, Deacon William Gile, Jona- 
than and Ozias Bush, Alvin Stevens, Walter Simmons 
and Rey, John Camp, all of whom, except Sherwood, 
located in Oxford village. 

Asa Sherwood came from Fairfield, Conn., in com- 
pany with his brothers Isaac, Levi and John, and set- 
tled a little east of Oxford village ; Isaac, on the farm 
now occupied by his grandson of the same name; 
Levi, near the lower cemetery, which was a part of his 
farm ; and John, in the town of Guilford, on the south 
side of the ‘‘ Gospel hill” lot, to which Asa soon after 
removed, the farm on which he settled, and on which 
he and his wife died, being now occupied by the 
widow of John Kelly. John died in Oxford with his 
daughters. 

William Denigon occupied a house which stood on 
the site of St. Paul’s church, and which soon after 
became the home of James Clapp, Esq., after whose 


* John McNeil’s children who were born here were: Sophia, who married 
Erastus Smith, of Oxford, a cabinet maker, who died in Buffalo, and his wife, 
who was for many years deranged, in Oxford, afew years ago; Lewis, who 
married Clarissa Warn, settled first in what is known as ‘‘the desert,” in the 
south part of Oxford, afterwards liverl in various places, and died in 
Delhi; Charlotte, who married Dayid P. Willoughby, also settled at first in 
“ the desert,”’ where they lived for many years, and both of whom are now 
living at South Oxford ; John G., who was a bachelor and a blacksmith and 
died in the town ; Andrew, who married Maria Smith, settled on the home- 
stead farm, which he sold in 1842 when he removed to the John Church farm, 
on the west side of the river, a mile below Oxford, and afterwards to the lo- 
cality a half mile above South Oxford, where le died Jan. 23, 1868, aged 62; 
Charles A., who married Philura Main, a native of North Stonington, Con- 
necticut, and pursued farming till thirty-four years old,when heremoved to Ox- 
ford village, where he now lives, and followed butchering for fifteen years. 


+ Asa’s children were; Isaac, David, Gorham, William, Asa T., Jobn L., 
Sarah, who married Laman Ingersoll, and Abigail, who married H awley 
Brant, only two of whom are living, John L.. near the homestead, and Sarah, 
with her son, Dr. Randall E. Ingersoll, in Guilford. 

Isaac’s children were two in number, both of whom preceded him in death, 
Samuel and Rebecca, whe married and lived in Otsego county. 

Levi's children were: Levi and Polly, the latter of whom married Levi 
Nicholls, and removed to Pennsylvania, and both of whem are dead. 

John's children were; Marquis, who died May 15, 1830, aged 32; Bradley, 
who died Feb. 7, 1850, aged 48; Morgan; John Hinman, a wealthy specu- 
lator in New York; Willis; Sally, who married Alvin Owen, whose father 
was an early settler on Gospel Hill; Lavinia, who married Silas Clark; 
Paulina, who married —— Russell, of Winsor, now living in Wisconsin ; and 
Lucy, who married Thomas Jefferson Wood, and removed to Wisconsin 
some twenty-five years ago. 
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death it was torn down to make room for the church. 
Deacon Gile’s dwelling occupied the site of G. H. 
Perkins’ residence. Epaphras Miller afterwards built 
on the same spot. Jonathan Bush built the rear part 
of the house occupied by the heirs of the late Charles 
A. Hunt. Mr. Bush owned considerable land in the 
village ; and it is said that Washington Square was 
once a corn-field owned by his son, Ozias Bush. 
Alvin Stevens lived on the farm now owned by Nathan 
Pendleton. Walter Simmons occupied a log-house, 
the first on the right-hand side of the road as you ap- 
proach the village from the east, and next above the 
house of Mrs. M. Schaurte, for many years the tavern 
stand of William Bush. Mr. Camp, a Presbyterian 
minister, occupied the farm where Mrs. Erastus Gor- 
don now lives. 

Erastus Perkins, who was born in Norwich, Conn., 
Jan. 18, 1778, removed thence in 1799 to Oxford vil- 
lage. After about a year he went to Deposit, where 
he built the first frame house in that village, and after 
about a year returned to Oxford, About 1801 or '2 
he built the Park House in Oxford, which he kept for 
several years. That house was kept by some member 
of the Perkins family, first by his brother Capt. James 
and son Alvin S.,.as late as 1850. The building now 
standing is the one then erected. It has, however, 
undergone some slight changes and received some 
additions. Mr. Perkins married in Oxford, Abigail S., 
daughter of Alvin Stevens, by whom he had six chil- 
dren.* She died Jan. 31, 1815, aged 34. He after- 
wards married Ursula M., widow of William Allen, of 
Connecticut, who died Jan. 2, 1821, aged 42, having 
no issue who reached maturity. He married for his 
third wife Agnes, daughter of Gerrit H. Van Wag- 
enen, who was born Dec. 12, 1788, and died Feb 13, 
1868. He had three children by his third wife, whe 
survived him nearly sixteen years. He continued his 
residence in Oxford till his death, which occurred May 
30, 1852. Eight grandchildren are living in Oxford 
and two in Greene. 

Ebenezer Root settled in the town previous to 1800, 
and Amos Hayens soon after. The former came from 
Great Barrington, Mass., and settled in the east part 
of the town, five miles south-east of Oxford village, 
on the farm now occupied by Theodore Ingersoll. 
He was a miller, and in 1820, he removed to Guilford 
and took charge of the grist-mill in that village. At 
an early day he was a drover and cattle dealer. He 





*These were Erastus S., who married Eunice Butler; Alvin S., who mar- 
ried Frances, daughter of Jabez Robinson ; Leonard S., who married Harriet 
Bennett ; Gurdon, who married Frances A. Squires ; Anna Maria, who married 
Col. Joseph Juliand, of Greene; and Jane E,, who married Dr. Austin Rouse. 
All are dead. 

+ These are Sarah A., wife of James W. Glover, a lawyer in Oxford ; Gerrit 
H., who married Frances Wilcox, of Honesdale, and is now a merchant in 
Oxford; and Frances B., who became the third wife of Andrew J. Hull, 
formerly a lawyer in Allegany county, now living in Oxford village, and died 
Feb, 13, 1868. 





afterwards took charge of a grist-mill near Van Buren 
Corners, which was built by the Westcotts, to grind 
grain for their distillery. ‘The mill is still standing, 
but has not been in operation for a good many years. 
He continued to operate the mill, which was run on 
shares, till his death, Feb, 12, 1842, aged 82. He was 
twice married and had seven children by each wife. 
His second wife was Cynthia Whipple, who died Feb. 
15, 1856, aged 80. Those of his children by his first 
wife who arrived at maturity, went west, and all, except 
Eben, who is living in Leavenworth, Kansas, are dead. 
Four children by his second wife are living in Guil- 
ford.* ; 

Amos Havens settled in the east edge of Oxford, 
on the farm now occupied by Rey. Bishop A. Russell, 
where he died. His family afterwards removed to 
Bainbridge. Among his children were: William; 
Champlain; Ursula, who married Job Ireland; Mary 
Ann, who married and lived in the West; Calista, 
who was a deaf mute; and Frederick, who was blind, 
having destroyed the sight of one eye by doctoring 
the other, which was accidentally destroyed with a 
knife, 

Nehemiah Smith came from Lyme, Conn,, in r8or, 
and settled on Fort Hill, in Oxford village. He was 
a carpenter and cabinet-maker, and pursued that voca- 
tion here till his death, in December, 1835. His wife, 
Elizabeth Gee, a native of Lyme, Conn., died in Ox- 
ford in 1858. 

Samuel Lewis came in from Voluntown, R. I, in the 
spring of 1804, with his wife and seven children. 
They came with covered wagons, starting on the first 
of March and arriving here on the first of April. He 
settled on Fly Meadow Creek, on the farm now 
occupied by his grandson of the same name, where 
both he and his wife, (Sarah Edwards, of Voluntown, 
R. I.,) died, the former Feb. 9, 1818, aged 74, and 
the latter, May 1, 1832, aged 82. The children who 
accompanied him in his settlement here were Samuel, 
Clark, Sally, Hannah, Lucy, Patty and Prudence. 
Samuel married Ruth Barber of Voluntown, R. I, 








* The children by his second wife were ; Jerusha, who married Seth John- 
son, and Charlotte, who married Ira Dibble, and after his death, Charles 
Godfrey,—both of whom are living in Guilford ; Polly, who married Willis 
Gridley, of Caton, Steuben county, where she died; Daniel W., who died 
in Ohio; Harriet, who married John Young, and is living in Guilford; and 
Silas and Cyrus, (twins,) the former of whom is living in Guilford, the latter 
died in Yazoo, Miss. 

+ Their children were: Erastus, who married Sophia McNeil, of Oxford, 
settled in Oxford, and afterwards removed to Buffalo, where he died Oct, 26, 
1847, aged 56; Charles, who removed to California, and died unmarried; 
Betsey, who died in Oxford, unmarried, in 1836; James, who went to New 
Orleans, and died there unmarried; Susan, who died unmarried, in Utica; 


' Abigail, who married William Sherwood, of Oxford, and died in Norwich 


Aug. 21, 1850, aged 49; Captain Nehemiah, who married Susan Gordon, and 
died in Oxford June 14, 1873, aged 71; Esther, who married William Tyr- 
rell, and died in Buffalo July 25, 1876; Sally Maria, widow of Asa Sheldon, 
still living in Oxford; Nancy, who married Stephen Bentley, and died in 
Ellicottville, N. Y-. during the recent war; and Fanny J., who married John 
M, Crozier, of Buffalo, where she now lives. 
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and brought with him his wife and two children, 
(Abram and Daniel,) and settled in the same locality 
as his father, where the widow of his son Daniel now 
lives, and died there Sept. 14, 1829, aged 54. His 
wife died June 1, 1842, aged 65. He had seven 
children who were born here.* 

Clark who was born in Hopkinton, R. I., married 
Mary Wilcox, a native of Exeter, R. I., and settled 
in the same locality, on the place now occupied by his 
son Samuel, where he died, (in Preston,) Oct. 27, 
1853, aged 75, and his wife Nov. 21, 1855, aged 70. 
They brought with them one child, Eunice, who 
became the wife of Elnathan Terry, of Norwich, 
where both died, the former May 19, 1873, aged 70, 
and the latter, (who was born June 19, 1795,) June 
25, 1866. They had eleven children subsequent to 
their settlement here. 

Sally married Stephen Lewis, of McDonough, 
where she lived till after his death, when she returned 
to Preston, where she died Dec. 27, 1846, aged 70. 
She had no children. Hannah was Stephen Lewis’ 
first wife, and died in 1826. Four of her children are 
living. t 

Lucy, who was born Oct. 28, 1795, married Nathaniel 
Willcox, in Voluntown, and settled in the same locality 
as her father, and died there Jan. 22, 1873. Two of 
her children are living, Rebecca, wife of Dorman 
Doolittle, in Windsor and Nathaniel in Sherburne, 
Patty married Latham Beebe, of Preston, and settled 
in German, where she died. Seneca Beebe, a physi- 
cian in Cincinnatus, is the only one of her children 
living. Prudence married Gates Willcox, of Oxford, 
where they first settled. They afterwards removed to 
McDonough, and subsequently to Wellsboro, Penn., 
where both died. None of their children are living. 

Important acquisitions were made to the settle- 
ments in 1805, 6 and ’7, from the character and 
prominence of the persons who joined them during 
that period. Prominent among these were Henry 
Mygatt, John Tracy, Judge Austin Hyde, Dr. Benja- 
min Butler, Solomon Bundy and Captain Hopkins. 








* These were Gardner B., who died March 19, 1858, aged 52; Thomas, 
now living in Norwich, and the only member of the family left; Lyndol ‘I, 
who died July 5, 1843, aged 26; Eli, who died Dec. 11, 1843, aged 23; 
Aaron ; Ruth, who married Wade ; and Hannah, who married Chan- 
dler Preston. Abram, who came in with him, died March 14, 1844, aged 45, 
and Joanna, his wife, Aug. 20, 1827, aged 29. 

+ These were: Mary, who was born in the November succeeding their set- 
tlement, married Charles Eccleston, and now living in Oxford village ; Stephen 
and Clark, both living in Oxford; Edward, who died Dec. 2, 1820, aged 3 
years; Hannah, who married William R. Burdic, and is living in McDonough 
village ; Ira, a deaf mute, living in Smithville; Samuel and Sarah, twins, the 
former of whom died Aug. 29, 1816, aged three years, and the latter, Jan. 
3, 1814, aged six months; Sarah E., who died March 23, 1826, aged four 
years; Clarinda, who died Jan, 25, 1827, aged two years; Samuel E,, who 
was a Member of Assembly from this county in 1861, and is now living on 
the homestead; and Prudence, a deaf mute, who is now matron of the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum in New York. 

These are Arnold and Ezra, in Pennsylvania; Hannah, wife of Hiram 
Berry, in Brisbin, in the town of Greene} and Sally, widow of Uriel Stead, 
in Guilford. 








Henry Mygatt, a native of New Milford, Conn., 
removed thence, about 1806, to Oxford, where he 
pursued, for a few years, the saddler’s trade, which he 
abandoned to engage in mercantile pursuits. He fol- 
lowed the latter business several years, in company, a 
part of the time, with his brother William, who came 
in from New Milford, Conn., in 1818. He married, 
about 1809, Sally S. Washburn, of Chenango county, 
who was born March 27, 1791, and died Sept, 26, 
1818. She bore him four children.* He afterwards 
married Mrs. Susan Osmer, of Connecticut, by whom 
he had three children.f He died in Oxford, May 5, 
1835, aged 51. His brother William continued the 
mercantile business but a few years; but devoted his 
whole attention to the tanning business, which he es- 
tablished here in 1818, and pursued for a great many 
years quite extensively, gaining a highly reputable 
business standing. His tannery stood at the foot of 
the hill, on the east side of the river, some distance in 
rear of the house now owned and occupied by his 
daughter Sarah, the widow of Dr. Alfred Coe, who 
was, many years ago, a prominent physician in Os- 
wego. It was long since leveled to the ground, and 
no vestige of it now remains. He died here Feb. 4, 
1868, aged 81 years; and Caroline, his wife, May 15, 
1866, aged 68 years. They had one son and seven 
daughters, six of whom lived to maturity, and four of 
whom are now living.t 

John Tracy, who was born in Norwich, Conn., Oct. 
26, 1784, removed thence with his father’s family to 
Columbus, Chenango county, and in 1805 removed to 
Oxford and became Deputy Clerk for Hon. Uri Tracy, 
who was then County Clerk. He entered the law 
office of Stephen O. Runyan, of Oxford, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1808. He commenced and con- 
tinued the successful practice of his profession in Ox- 
ford village, where, for many years, he was postmaster. 
He was appointed Examiner and Master in Chancery ; 
Surrogate of Chenango county in 1815 and again in 
1821; First Judge of Chenango county in 1823; and 
a Regent of the University of New York in 1830. In 
1831 he received the appointment of Circuit Judge of 
the Sixth District, but declined the honor on account 
of ill health. He was a Member of Assembly in 





“These were: Henry Rowland, for many years a prominent lawyer in Ox- 
ford, born April 10, 1810, and died March 31, 1875; Orlando N., born Aug. 
24, 1812, died Aug. 17, 1827; Clarissa A., born Feb. 2, 1815, married John 
Donnelly, (who lived but a year or two after—died Oct. 30, 1838—) and is 
now the wife of Frederick A. Sands, of Oxford; and Sarah Eliza, born Jan. 
6, 1818, wife of Dr. William G. Sands, with whom she is now living in 
Oxford. 

+They were: Susan Throop, born Sept. 5, 1855, died July 8, 1823; 
Frances Louisa, born May to, 1824, died March 3, 1825; and Caroline 
Louisa, horn Dec. 1, 1825, died Jan. 7, 1827. 


t The four now living are: Elizabeth, wife of Henry L. Miller, of Oxford ; 
Sarah, widow of Dr. Alfred Coe, of Oswego, now living in the old home- 
stead in Oxford; Caroline, wife of R. J. Baldwin, a retired banker and 
lawyer of Minneapolis, Minn.; and Jane, wife of Dr. George Douglas, of 
Oxford. 
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1820, ’21,'22 and ’26; and in 1832 he was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor of New York, He was Presi- 
dent of the Court for the Correction of Errors, also 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1846. He was 
an active, efficient and reliable friend of the Oxford 
Academy, serving for twenty-two years as a member 
of its Board of Trustees, and for many years as its 
presiding officer. He married, in Connecticut, Susan, 
daughter of Joseph Hyde, of Norwich, in that State, 
by whom he had three children.* She was born July 
3, 1788, and died February 3, 1864, survived only a 
few months by her husband, who died June 18th of 
the same year. 

Judge Austin Hyde, who was born in Franklin, 


Conn., Jan. 21, 1789, settled in Oxford at the age of © 


nineteen years, and continued his residence there till 
his death, Feb. 25, 1850. He read law in the office of 
Hon. Uri Tracy, and was for some years deputy county 
clerk. He afterwards engaged in mercantile business 
with his brother-in-law, Henry Mygatt, continuing 
from about 1816 to 1829, when on account of ill 
health, he abandoned that vocation and removed to a 
farm. He was twice a member of the State Legisla- 
ture, in 1823 and 1833. He held various important 
local trusts, among others the offices of supervisor, jus- 
tice and judge. He was the first collector on the Che- 
nango canal, and was appointed by the Chancellor, re- 
ceiver to close up the affairs of the Chenango County 
Mutual Insurance Company. He married in Oct., 
1818, Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Noadiah and 
Clarissa (Lynes) Mygatt, of New Milford, Conn., who 
was born at New Milford, June 2, 1799, and still re- 
sides in Oxford. They had four children, all of whom 
are living.t Four of Mr, Hyde’s brothers are living, 
three in Oneida, where all settled, The oldest is 
eighty-seven, and the youngest, seventy-five years old. 
A sister is also living, aged over eighty. 

Dr. Benjamin Butler came in from Norwich, Conn., 
about 1806 or ’7 and settled in Oxford village, where 
he died Jan. 15, 1839, aged 75. He was extensively 
engaged in sheep raising and buying and selling land. 
At his death the hills surrounding the village were 
covered with sheep owned by him, and let out to va- 
rious parties to keep. He had large landed posses- 
sions and a great many men in his employ. He had 
three daughters who were remarkable in their way: 
Mary, who married Nicholas Devereaux, a prominent 
man in Utica, where she now resides, and whose eldest 
daughter Hannah, is the wife of Hon, Francis Kernan 





*They were: Esther Maria, widow of Henry R. Mygatt; S. Eliza, widow 
of James W. Clarke, the first President of the Bank of Oxford, who died 
June 30, 1878; and John W. Tracy, who was drowned in the Chenango 
river. The former two are living in Oxford. 

+'They are: William Henry, aleading lawyer in Oxford, born Sept.4, 1826; 
Caroline Eliza, born March 27, 1821, living unmarried in Oxford; Minerva, 
born Nov, 1, 1830, married Clark I. Hayes of Unadilla, where she now re- 
sides; and Mary Elizabeth, born May 7, 1835, living in Oxford. 








of that city ; Cornelia, who married William C. Pier- 
pont, of Pierpont Manor; and Elizabeth, a maiden 
lady living in Utica, who still owns the homestead farm 
in Oxford, Butler’s wife, Hannah, died Aug. 1, 1829. 

Solomon Bundy and Captain Hopkins came in from 
Huntington, Conn., about 1806 or’7, and settled on 
contiguous farms about two miles south-east of Ox- 
ford, Bundy on a farm now occupied by Walter J. 
Redmond 2d, and Hopkins on the farm adjoining it 
on the south, which has since been cut up into sey- 
eral farms. Mr. Bundy took up 114 acres, on which 
he resided till his death, Feb. 24, 1851, aged 76. He 
married Jane Fraser, who was of Scotch descent, and 
died Aug. 22, 1846, aged 70. They had nine children, 
three of whom were born before they moved in.* 

Daniel Sill, son of Rev. Elijah Sill, was a settler of 
a somewhat earlier date. He was born in New Fair- 
field, Conn., in 1771, married Jan. 25, 1898, Abigail 
McKnight, and with her removed to Oxford, where 
she died about 1806, leaving four children, all of whom 
were born in QOxford.| He married Albasindra 
Barnes, Feb. 2, 1808, by whom he had two children.{ 
He was a farmer and after several removals, died in 
Ossian, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1826. 

Gerrit H. Van Wagenen, born January 21, 1753, 
was a Revolutionary soldier and went to Canada in 
Aug., 1775, as Second-Lieutenant in the 8th company 
of the 1st regiment of New York State troops, under 
Colonel McDougall. He participated in the storming 
of Quebec, in the columns of General Montgomery. 
In May, 1776, he was sent to New York and thence 
to Philadelphia, in charge of prisoners. Returning 
to New York and finding that the British were land- 
ing on Long Island, he offered his services to General 
Sullivan, and was sent by him with four other officers 
to the Jamaica Pass. The entire party were captured. 


* They were: Oliver Treat, who studied medicine with Dr. Arthur Packer, 
and soon after acquiring his profession, moved to Windsor, where he married, 
and thence to Deposit, where he practiced till his death, Jan. 9, 1874; Rachel, 
a maiden lady, who resided with her father till his death, and afterwards with 
her brothers, Edward A., on thé homestead farm, and Solomon, in Oxford 
village, where she died Aug. 15, 1866, aged 63; Jane Maria, who mar- 
ried James Noble, a Baptist clergyman, with whom she removed to Iowa, 
where she now resides, having raised a large family of children; Nathan, 
who was a Baptist clergyman, and removed from the town; Amelia, a maiden 
lady, who died Oct. 29, 1851, aged 40; Philo, who removed to Oswego, en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, married there Margaret Burt, and after her 
death Catharine Van Dyke, of Oswego, where both are still living; Edward 
Augustus, who married Esther Shapley, and is now living in Oxford ; Solo- 
mon, a lawyer in Oxford, and the present Representative in Congress from the 
21st District, who married Roxanna Hitchcock, (born Dec. 28, 1821,) and 
after her death, July 28th, 1848, Elizabeth A. McGeorge, of Oxford, still 
living. 

Three grandsons are living in the town; Nathan A. and McGeorge, the 
former the miller and the latter an attorney, in Oxford village, sons of Solo- 
mon; and Edward A. Jr., a farmer. 

+ They were: Asenath, born Dec. 13, 1798, married Samuel Lewis, and 
died in March, 1850; Addison, born Aug. 2, 18co, married Jemima Cleve- 
land and lived in Kingsville, Ohio; Diana, born Jan. 31, 1803, died Aug, 25, 
1804; and Susan, born Dec. 10, 1804, married Ami Cleveland, and died May 
15, 1839. 

+Griswold, born Jan. 10, 1810, died July 27, 1811; Ogden, born Feb, 27, 
1812, died Sept. 24, 1817. 
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He was held as prisoner twenty-two months, when he 
was exchanged. He then received an appointment 
in the department of the Commissary of Prisoners, 
in which office he continued about three years. March 
11, 1783, he married Sarah, daughter of Derrick and 
Rachel (Van Raust) Brinckerhoff, born November 5, 
1764, and engaged with his father in the hardware 
business, which the latter had carried on at No. 5 
Beekman slip, since 1760. In 1822 he removed to 
Oxford, where he established the same business, but 
continued it only a few years, his chief business being 
buying and selling land, which he continued till his 
death, Nov. 20, 1835. His wife died Dec. 9, 1833. 
Their family was a numerous and prominent one.* 
Although the town was formed in 1793, the first 
meeting for the election of officers was not held till 
1794, in consequence of the want of seasonable in- 
formation on the part of the residents to hold it at 
the proper time in April. June 17, 1793, William 
Guthrie, Hezekiah Stowel and Joab Enos, Justices, 
met at the house of Benjamin Hovey, and appointed 
Elihu Murray, Zown Clerk; James Phelps, Ebenezer 
Enos and John Fitch, Assessors ; Zachariah Loomis, 
Collector ; Peter Burgot and Joshua Mercereau, Poor 
Masters; James Phelps, Asa Holmes and Nathaniel 
Locke, Commissioners of Highways; and Abel Gib- 
son and James Mitchell, Constables. At this meeting 
the roads were formed into nine districts and path- 
masters appointed. The first town meeting was held 
the first Tuesday in April, 1794; and Ephraim Fitch, 
was then elected Suwervisor ; and E. Murray, Zown 
Clerk.{ At that meeting it was voted “to give three 
Pounds Bounty on Each wolf Kitcht and Kild in this 
Town in addition to what Bounty the County Gives.” 
In 1795, it was “ Voted that the Town Chuse their 
Supervisor and Town Clerk by the Clarks taking Each 
Man’s Name and who he votes for in writing ;” “that 
Benjamin Hovey and James Phelps be Pound Masters 





“Their children were; Rachel, born Oct. 5, 1783, and married Tyler 
Maynard in May, 1811, died May 8, 1839; Hubert, born Feb. 3, 1785, and 
lived and died in Poughkeepsie’; Agnes, born Dec. 12, 1788, married Erastus 
Perkins, of Oxford, died Feb. 13; 1868; Wilhelmina Maria, born March 24, 
1793, died unmarried at Oxford, Nov. 2, 1873; Sarah B., born ‘December, 
1794, died unmarried, Dec. 23, 1878 ; Catharine,,born Oct. 2, 1796, a maiden 
lady, living in Oxford, and the only survivor of the family; Richard, born 
Oct. 8, 1798, died unmarried, at St. Joseph, Mich., Sept. 27, 1837; Gerrit 
G., born Nov. 6, 1800, married Hannah C. Pierpont, (who died May 16, 
1839,) March 17, 1835, and died in New York, leaving one son, Gerrit 
Hubert, born Feb. 27, 1838, now living in Rye, N. ¥.; William, born July 
26, 1802, married Ursula A. Glover, of ‘Oxford, Jan. 8, 1840, and died in Ox- 
ford, Dec. 6, 1864; John, born July 25, 1804, married Sarah A. Hopkins, 
daughter of Frederick Hopkins, Nov. 13, 1833, and died in Oxford, July 2, 
1845, William left three children: John Richard, born Nov. 9, 1841, mar- 
ried Clara L. Lester, of Binghamton, now engaged in the banking business 
in Oxford; James Glover, born Dec. 1, 1845, married Mary E. Millard, of 
Oxford, and is proprietor of the St. James Hotel, Oxford; and Mary Eliza- 
beth, born Feb. 21, 1857, a maiden lady, living in Oxford. John left two 
children; William Hubert, a druggist in Oxford, who married Hannah L. 
Selden, of Williamstown, N. Y.; and Susan Elizabeth, born April 9, 1841, 
the wife of O. H. Curtis, a lawyer in Oxford. 


+ Peter B. Garnsey was chosen Town Clerk in 1798, David Bennett in 
1799, and Samuel Farnham in 1800, 
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and that their barnyards be the pounds for the ensuing 
year ;” “to give three pounds per pate for_wolves this 
year;” “that hogs be free commoners, yoked and 
rung.” The census of the town, taken in October of 
this year, reports 150 heads of families ; 112 votes for 
governor ; and 142 votes for Representative. In the 
same connection is the following record: “Sophia 
Tracy, daughter of James and Ruth Tracy, born 
April 5, 1795.” 

In 1796, the following ear marks are recorded : 
“Green Hall’s mark for Cattle is the End of the 
Right Ear cut of Squair, applyed for this 7th, June ~ 
1796;” “Isaac Snell’s mark is crop of the rite ear 
squar and slit on the end of same ;” David Shagiers 
mark was a “ Happenny under side of the Rite ear.’ 
This year a bounty of five pounds was voted for each 
“Painter Kiled.” The following is recorded this year 
in reference to the division of school moneys :— 

“To the commissioners to superintend the schools 
in the town of Oxford, county of Tioga. This certi- 
fies that in the division of the monies appropriated 
for the support of schools to the several towns in the 
county, there is payable to your order as followith, 
viz., the sum of thirty-five pounds, one shilling and 
six pence as soon as the same may be received from 
the Treasurer of the State, and the further sum of 
twenty-five pounds, eight shillings and one penny by 
the first day of April next. Done at Union the 
14th day of June, 1796. Reuben Kirby, John Welch, 
Ephraim Fitch, Elijah Buck, Lodowick Light, Super- 
visors of the county of 'T ioga.” 

The School Commissioners in 1797 were Charles 
Anderson, Uri Tracy, David Bennett, Jr., Joshua 
Mercereau and Elihu Murray ; and in that year Charles 
Anderson, Benjamin Hovey and Uri Tracy were con- 
stituted a committee “to receive subscriptions for 
making improvements on the public lot in Oxford, 
called the school lot, provided the amount of one 
hundred dollars should be subscribed, and not other- 
wise.” 

The expenses of the town for 1799, were as fol- 
lows :-— 





For defraying county charges........-. $193.81 
8. WOLVES a liiy a Fo slals ay Alas staleaigterts 39.00 
“ Collector's and Treasurer’s fees... .. 18.00 
We TION E aie telsictel eel sp so Cipiale sbowtete 89.43 

Total, ¢.4.3capgcsentangabesey $331.24 


The following oath is recorded to have been taken 
by the Commissioners of Excise, May 6, 1800 :— 

“We Ephraim Fitch, James Phelps and Anson 
Carey, Commissioners of Excise for the town of Ox- 
ford in the county of Chenango, do solemnly swear in 
the presence of Almighty God, that we will not on any 
account or pretense whatever grant any license to any 
person within the said town of Oxford for the purpose 
of keeping an inn or tavern, but only in such case as 
appears to us absolutely necessary for the benefit of 
travelers, and that we will in all things while acting as 
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Commissioners of Excise do our duty to the best of 
our good judgment and abilities without fear, favor or 
partiality, agreeably to law.” 

The following list of officers of the town of Oxford 
for the year 1880-81, was kindly furnished by Charles 
G. Eccleston :— 


Supervisor—George Stratton. 

Town Clerk—Charles G. Eccleston. 

Justices—Samuel M. Robinson, Charles E. Dickin- 
son, Charles W. Brown. 

Assessors—Albert C. Hovey, Charles B. Eaton, 
Alanson W. Powers. 

Commissioner of Highways—Van Buren Mowry. 

Overseers of the Poor—Job N. Stafford and Jesse 
H. Gifford. 

Constables—Ira W. June and Augustus June. 

Collector—Bradford G. Greene. 

Inspectors of Election—District No. 1, John R. 
Glover and Curtis R. Mowry. District No. 2, Sylvanus 
Moore and Dwight Morley. 

Town Auditors—George L. McNiel, Frederick P. 
Newkirk and Alpha Morse. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures— ——- ———— 

Game Constable—Henry 5S. Fraser. 

Excise Commissioners—Calvin Cole, 


Henry O. 
Daniels and William Balcom. 


OXFORD VILLAGE. 


Oxford is one of the most attractive villages in 
Chenango county. It is beautifully situated in the 
valley of the Chenango, in the north part of the town, 
on the line of the Utica, Chenango and Susquehanna 
Valley Railroad, and about a mile west of the station 
by that name on the New York and Oswego Midland 
Railroad. It lies upon both sides of the river, and in 
its general configuration resembles very much the let- 
ter H. The principal business street runs at right 
angles with the river, which is spanned by a plain, 
inexpensive, but substantial wooden bridge on the line 
of this street. The streets which form the upper or 
northern arms of the figures, especially that on the 
eastern shore, hug the hills, which slope pleasantly up- 
ward from the river to the height of some four hun- 
dred feet, that upon the east with some degree of 
abruptness, and inclose a broad intervale, which skirts 
the east margin of the river. The streets are broad, 
handsomely shaded, lighted with oil lamps, and sup- 
plied with ample and substantial flag-stone walks.* 
They present a generally neat and cleanly appearance. 
Its churches are some of them exceptionally fine, and 
many of its private residences, with their well-kept 
lawns and shrubbery, evince in a marked degree the 
esthetic culture of its citizens. It is the seat of 
much wealth, refinement and learning. It has three 
public squares, the largest of which is a handsome 
park, ornate with shrubbery and flowers. They are 
* J. E. Miller of this village. deals extensively in flagging, building, curbing 


and other stone, obtained from quarries inthe county, and of a very superior 
quality. 





named respectively, LaFayette, Fort Hill and Wash- 
ington; the first being upon the west side of the river 
and the latter two upon the east. 

The village is supplied with excellent water from 
numerous copious springs which issue from the adja- 
cent hills. The water is conducted to the village by 
means of underground pipes, some of iron and some of ~ 
wood, laid by individual enterprise and associated 
effort. There is no organized company for the pur- 
pose. ‘There are nine chains of pipe from as many 
different springs on the west side of the river, with 
about a mile of pipes; and about an equal length of 
pipes on the east side, with more numerous springs, 
and also more numerous, but shorter chains of pipe. 

It contains six churches, (Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, Universalist and Roman 
Catholic,) the Oxford Academy, two district schools, 
one newspaper office,* (the Oxford Times,) three 
hotels, various stores and mechanic shops, Fort Hill 
Mills, (flouring, grist, saw, and planing,) a foundry and 
machine shop, six blacksmith shops, (kept by George 
Rabie, H. C. Howland, H. O. Daniels, Heminway & 
McNeil, John B, Wheeler, E. F. Fisk,) two cooper- 
shops, (James B. Brown, and Lamb,) two harness 
shops, (L. A. Knott and W. R. Hunt,) two tailor shops, 
(J. C. Deverell and, John Kehoe,) and a population of 
about 1300, It was incorporated April 6, 1808, 

The village records prior to 1842 are lost or de- 
stroyed; so also are the early town records. Follow- 
ing is alist of the Presidents and Clerks of the village 


subsequent to that time :— 
PRESIDENTS, 





CLERKS. 


1842. Elihu Whittenhall. David Brown. 

1843. Levi Eggleston. Leander H. Knapp. 
1844. Ethan Clarke. Joseph G. Thorp. 
1845. Henry R. Mygatt. John Van Wagenen. 
1846, CC. F. T. Locke. F. A. Sands. 

1847-8. do James Clapp, Jr. 
1849. William G. Sands. ‘T. G. Newkirk. 

1850. Ransom Balcom. Amos A. Hitchcock. 
1851. Austin Rouse. John V. N, Locke. 
1852, Dwight H. Clarke. Henry VanDerLyn, Jr. 
1853.  F. A. Sands. C. A. McNeil. 

1854, Dwight H. Clarke. F. P. Newkirk. 

1855. Frederick A. Sands, William H. Hamilton. 
.1856. James W. Glover. 5S. Bundy. 


1857-8. Wm. VanWagenen. John B. Wheeler. 


1859. Horace Packer. Charles H. Eccleston. 
1860. . William G. Sands. William A. Martin. 
1861; James W. Clarke. Benjamin M. Pearne. 
1862. Henry L. Miller. do 

1863. do W. W. Ingersoll. 
1864-6. do B. M. Pearne. 

1867. Calvin Cole. C. M. Gray. 

1868. do John Y. Washburn. 
1869.  R. T. Davidson. do 

1870. do A. D. Gates. 

1871. do T. L. Moore. 

1872.  B. M. Pearne. do 





* See page 108, 


Lay 
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PRESIDENTS. Cusnxs. William Mygatt and Henry L. Miller did business 

1873. B. M. Pearne. W. H. Van Wagenen. till 1851. April 1, 1853, Gerrit H. Perkins became* 
1874-7 do L. A. Knott. 5 I " 53 : +H 

18/89, N. A. Bundy. sestin the latter's partner; and in the spring of 1868 William 


MercHants,—The first merchant in Oxford was 
probably Gen. Benjamin Hovey, who is believed to 
have opened a store soon after coming here, on the 
site of the store now occupied by S. H. Farnham. 
The next, and the first of whom we have any authen- 
tic record, was Capt. Samuel Farnham, who was born 
in New London, Conn., Dec. 16, 1775, and removed 
thence in 1799 to Oxford village, where, the same 
year, he opened a drug store, in a story and a half 
frame building, which stood on the site of Miller, 
Perkins & Co.’s store, in the Exchange Block, to 
which it gave place, after having been occupied for 
various purposes during a period of some thirty years. 
He continued the business till his death, April 20, 
1822, having been associated for two years, from 1807, 
with Epaphras Miller. Capt. Farnham received his 
military title from his connection with an artillery 
company (the first one in the town,) organized and 
commanded by him. He received his Captain’s com- 
mission from Morgan Lewis who was elected Gover- 
nor in 1804.* 

William Dennison had a store soon after 1807, but 
did business only a few years. 

Epaphras Miller, who was born in Glastonbury, 
Conn., in 1778, removed thence in December, 1800, 
to Oxford, as the agent of General Hovey. About 
1807, he formed a copartnership with Samuel Farn- 
ham in the drug business, which he continued till 
1809, in December of which year he opened a stock 
of general merchandise. . About 1831 he formed a 
partnership with Thomas G. Newkirk, which con- 
tinued till about 1836. His son, Henry L. Miller, 
became interested with him about 1834, continuing 
till 1841, when he withdrew and formed a partnership 
with William Mygatt. Epaphras Miller discontinued 
the business about 1843. July t4, 1810, he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. Samuel Baldwin, who was 
born in West Stockbridge, Mass., in 1787. They 
diced in the house in which they first commenced 
housekeeping, the former July 5. 1860, and the latter 
July 14, 1853.7 

*In 1800, Capt. Farnham married Sally, daughter of Henry Balcom, who 
was born May 21, 1780, died Feb. 16, 1859, and by whom he had ten chil- 
dren: George, born May §, 1800, married Susan, daughterof ‘Thomas Gibson, 
(who came in from the West Indies about ts21, aud lived and died in the 


town,) and died in New York, Feb. 4, 1859; Epaphras Miller, born Sept. 4, 
18ot, died Oct. 2, 1805; Jonn P., born Nov 12, 1803, married Frances 





Steere, of Norwich and died in Carbondale, Penn., Feb, 22, 1871; Julia. 


Ann, born in 1806, and died in infancy; Alex. H., born Dec. 29, 1807, mar- 
ried Enos, of Norwich, and died in Honesdale, April 19, 1858; Chas. 
Edward, July 17, 1810, died Oct. 2, 1811; Samuel H., a merchant in Oxford, 
born in February, 18t3; Frederick W., born May 17, 1815, married —— 
Gunn, now living in Honesdale ; Charles, born April 18, 1817, married Char- 
lotte Bishop, and now living in New York ; Sarah D, born August 24, 1819, 
died Junes§, 1820. 

+ Their children were: Henry.L., who married Ehzabeth Mygatt; Eliza- 
beth, who married John Lathrop; Hannah, who married Benjamin Cannon ; 
and Benjamin S., who died unmarried in 1859. The first three are living in 
Oxford village, and are among its most prominent, influential and cultured 
citizens. 








M. Miller, son of Henry L. Miller, became a member 
of the firm. The business has since been conducted 
under the name of A@i/ler, Perkins & Co. 

Henry Mygatt came from New Milford, Conn., 
about 1806, and after carrying on the saddlery busi- 
ness a few years, commenced mercantile business, in 
which he was joined, in 1818, by his brother William, 
who, however, continued but a short time.* Henry 
continued trading several years, associated, from about 
1816 to 1829, with Judge Austin Hyde, and finally 
transferred the business to his son-in-law, John Don- 
nelly, who continued till failing health compelled him 
in a short time to relinquish it, and died Oct. 30, 
1838, aged 31. They occupied the building in which 
the widow of Madison Brigham now resides. It then 
adjoined the residence of Dr, William G. Sands, who 
used it till recently as an office. It was removed to 
its present location about two years ago. 

General Ransom Rathbone was doing business as 
early as 1819 or ’22, where Dwight Clark’s residence 
now stands, and continued till about 1834, when he 
removed to and founded the village of Rathboneville. 
From him, also, the town of Rathbone, in Steuben 
county, derives its name. He established the first 
store in that town in 1842. He was fora long time a 
General in the State militia. 

Gerrit H. Van Wagenen established the first hard- 
ware store in Oxford in 1822, in the south end of the 
Rogers House, which was built previous to 1796, and 
was then known as Wells’ tavern. He traded but a 
few years. 

Ira Willcox came in from Greene county about 1812, 
and opened a store near the Park Hotel. In 1814, 
he built the front part of the store now occupied by 
S. H. Farnham, and in 1836, the rear part and the 
upper story, enlarging it from 40 by 24 feet to 110 by 
50 feet. He traded till about 1846,f and was suc- 
ceeded by Nelson C. Chapman and Joseph G. Thorp,t 
the latter of whom head been his partner for several 
years, About 1856, they sold their stock to Miller & 
Perkins, who had previously done business in a store 
which has since been converted into a dwelling, and 
is now occupied by Dr. D. M. Lee. 

John Rathbone, brother of Gen. Ransom Rathbone, 
came from Oswego soon after the war of 1812, and 

* See page 261. 


t Ira Willcox died Nov. 29, 1852, aged 63. 


+ Chapman and Thorp who were brothers-in-law, went to Iowa, and engaged 
in banking in Clinton. Theyafterwards removed to Northern Minnesota, where 
they bought a large tract of timber land. and were extensively engaged in 
lumbering. Chapman died in St. Louis about six years ago. ‘Thorp isnow 
traveling in Europe. His daughter, Sarah Chapman, married Ole Bull, the 
celebrated violinist, in Norway. She was an accomplished musician and an 
excellent pianist. 
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opened a store, which he continued some ten years. 
He removed to a farm in Cortland county, h&ving be- 
come dissipated and impoverished. 

George Farnham, son of Samuel Farnham, suc- 
ceeded his father in the mercantile business at the 
latter’s death, and after trading four or five years, sold 
to his brother John, who traded some five years, sold 
to Dr. Cleveland, and removed to Pennsylvania. 
Cieveland traded three or four years and sold to 
Leonard Perkins, who sold in 1839, to Alpheus D. 
Brown, and removed to Houston, Texas. Brown 
traded three or four years. 

Erastus Perkins opened a drug store near the Park 
Hotel in 1822 and carried on the business in company 
with his son Erastus about ten vears. The elder Per- 
kins continued till his death, May 30, 1852, Erastus 
Smith, a native of Oxford, David Wilson, a native of 
Keene, New Hampshire, Luman and Ira McNeil, 
Sylvester Church and Canfield traded four or 
five years from about 1823 or "4. 

Cyrus A. Bacon, an early settler in the town, and a 
former merchant in Oxford, and Uri Tracy, son of the 
early settler by that name, and a native of Oxford, 
commenced business about 1825 and traded five or 
six years. Bacon continued till his death, December 
8, 1878, having been associated at different times 
with Ebenezer Sherwood, David T. McGeorge and 
Thomas B. Harrott. 

Ethan Clarke, from Brookfield, Madison county, 
opened a store about 1822 and traded till his death, 
February 8, 1857 ; having been associated the first 
year or two with Henry Balcomyand the succeeding 
few years with Ebenezer Sherwood, afterwards, from 
1836, with his brother-in-law, Joseph H. Dwight, who 
was an officer in the war of 1812, and continued till 
his death, Aug. 6, 1845. In 1854, F. G. and James 
W. Clarke and Frederick A. Sands became his _part- 
ners, under the name of Clarkes & Sands. At the 
expiration of a year Sands withdrew. At the death of 
the elder Clarke, his son, F. G., acquired his interest. 
The firm name, which was changed when Sands with- 
drew to J. W. Clarke & Co., continued till 1858, when 
John R. Clarke, another brother, became a partner, 
and the name was changed to Clarke & Co. In 1868, 
J. W. Clarke sold his interest to his partners, when 
the name became Clarke Bros., remaining so till 1873, 
when /. G. Clarke bought his brother’s interest and 
has since conducted a general merchandise business. 
On the opening of the canal the firm added storage 
and forwarding to their business and became exten- 
sive dealers in produce. These branches were con- 
tinued till the close of the canal. 

C. F. T. Locke opened a grocery and liquor store 
about 1836 and did business about twenty years.* 

*Died May 13, 1857, aged 60, 














Rufus Baldwin came from Guilford and opened a store 
about 1834, continuing in trade until about 1857, when 
he went to Minneapolis. George McNeil and Cyrus A. 
Sheldon commenced trading about 1847, and con- 
tinued till the death of Sheldon, Oct. 8, 1851, when 
William and Charles Hamilton succeeded them and 
traded four or five years. 

Thomas J. Newkirk, after dissolving with Epaphras 
Miller, formed a partnership with his brother Warden, 
and traded a few years under the name of T. G. New- 
kirk & Co. Thomas G. continued till within a short 
time of his death, which occurred March 24, 1875, as- 
sociated a portion of the time with his son F, P., and 
Ward Van DerLyn, the latter two continuing the 
business a short time. 

William W. Packer, a native of Oxford, carried on 
the drug business four or five years, till his death, 
March 21, 1851. Dr. Samuel Ray Clarke, brother of 
Ethan Clarke, succeeded Packer, and traded till about 
1860,* Cyrus Tuttle was doing business as early as 1834, 
and continued till his death, when he was succeeded 
by James B. Brown,who is still doing business. Arad 
Tuttle, brother to Cyrus, traded some six or eight 
years, about 1848, He went to Buffalo and died 
there. James H. Fox and Horace Read commenced 
business in 1854, and continued until 1868, associat- 
ed a part of the time with William Thompson. Seth 
H. Fisk traded some twenty years from about 1830, 
He returned to New Hampshire, from whence he 
came and died there. E, P. Wilcox, who came from 
Greene county, and had previously for several years 
carried on the business of founder and machinist, kept 
a hardware store from about 1838 to 1853. He died 
here. Wiliam E. Chapman kept a book store some 
fifteen years, at a comparatively early day, 

Following is a list of the Merchants at present do- 
ing business in Oxford. 

Samuel H. Farnham, son of the pioneer merchant, 
commenced the jewelry business in 1839 and con- 
tinued till 1859. In 1870, he resumed business, ad- 
ding to his former branch groceries and notions, which 
he still continues.T 

Judson B. Galpin, dealer in books and stationery, 
commenced business in 1845. He came here from 
Greene, where, for four years, he had been engaged 
in general merchandising. Mr. Galpin is also publisher 
of Zhe Oxford Times. 

Cyrus M. Gray, dealer in clothing, boots, shoes, 
hats, caps, and gents’ furnishing goods, commenced 
general merchandising in 1850. In 1858 John R. 
Wheeler became his partner and remained such eight 
years, when they soldto Edwin M. Tower and Dwig! t 





* Died June 1, 1860, aged 59. 


+ We acknowledge our indebtedness to Samuel H, Farnham for data rela- 
tive to the early merchants in Oxford. 
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Morley, whovin the spring of 1873, sold to Charles O. 
Wilcox, a native of Oxford, who associated with him- 
self D. F. Clarke, of Preston, whose interest he bought 
at the expiration of four years. Mr. Wilcox is doing 
a general merchandise business. Mr. Gray resumed 
his present business in the spring of 1876. 

Charles Fraser, forniture dealer and undertaker, 
commenced business in 1851, in company with his 
brother WZdiam, who bought Charles’ interest after a 
little less than three years, and still continues the busi- 
ness. Charles then formed a partnership with T. C, 
Pettis, which lasted about three years, when he sold to 
Pettis, who soon after sold to David C. Bronson, with 
whom, in 1862, Charler Fraser formed a partnership 
which continued till 1865, when William Fraser bought 
the business. Charles resumed business in 1867, and 
has since continued it, having been associated with 
T. C. Pettis from the fall of 1875 till May, 1879. 

Jokn Lord, boot and shoe dealer, commenced busi- 
ness about 1854, in company with Edward N. Osborn, 
with whom he continued six or eight years. He had 
previously done business one year with Eliakim North- 
rup, who traded here from about 1838 till his death, 
Feb. 4, 1852, aged 62. Osborn enlisted in the 114th 
Regiment, and after the war went to Great Bend, 
where he carried on business several years. He now 
resides in Harford, Penn. 

William Balcom, grocer and crockery dealer, com- 
menced business in 1857, in company with Joel F. 
Gleason. They bought out C. F. T. Locke, but 
Gleason died before they took possession.* In 1858, 
Balcom was associated with Sanford Mason, whose 
interest Gurdon Hicks bought in 1859. Balcom 
bought Hicks’ interest after the expiration of about a 
year, 

Coville & + Moore, (LeRoy Coville and Sylvanus 
Moore,) jewelers. This business was established in 
the fall of 1859, by LeRoy Coville and H. H. Cady, 
who dissolved in 1867, each continuing separately, the 
latter two years. In 1869, Sylvanus Moore became 
associated with Mr. Coville. 

W. H. Van Wagenen, druggist, commenced business 
in 1860, in company with Dr. George Douglas, whose 
interest he bought at the expiration of eight years, 

J. C. Deverell, merchant tailor; commenced 
business in 1865, and has since continued with the 
exception of two years (1869 and ’70,) spent in New 
York, Tarrytown and Hornellsville. 

William Gillman commenced business in 1866, and 
sold after about eight years to his sons George and 
Charles, the latter of whom bought his brother’s in- 
terest at the expiration of a year, and again admitted 
his father. The business (groceries,) has since been 
conducted under the name of Gi//man & Son, 


* Joe] F. Gleason died Feb. 4, 1857, aged 50. 








Mrs. M. L. Bush, a native of Norwich in this 
county, and dealer in millinery and fancy goods, com- 
menced business in “1871, having for several years 
previously resided in the village. 

A. S. Lewis, grocer, commenced business in 1872, 
in company with his brother H. E., whose interest he 
bought after the expiration of twenty-two months. 

Ralph B. Wheeler, from East Haddam, Conn., 
dealer in groceries, boots and shoes, commenced busi- 
ness in'1873, in company with Frank E. Sperring, 
whose interest he bought in the spring of 1879. 
Sperring removed to Kansas City. 

F. Elden. Billings, dealer in clothing, hats, caps, 
boots and shoes, commenced business in 1874. He 
came from Smyrna, his native town. 

A. Hi. Bril/, hardware merchant, came from One- 
onta, and commenced business in January, 1877. 

Van Der Lyn & Co., (Ward Van DerLyn and 
Frederick H. Burchard,) hardware merchants, com- 
menced business February 22, 1878, at which time 
they bought the bankrupt stock of W. A. Martin, who 
had carried on the business some nine years. Van- 
Der Lyn is a native of Oxford, and Burchard, of New 
York, but came to the town in infancy, 

TZ. G. Gates, grocer and liquor dealer, commenced 
business Sept. 1, 1878. He had previously carried on 
the same business in Smithville three years. 

Cook, Boulls & Gibbons, (Wm. Cook, Thomas 
Boulls and Matt. Gibbons,) furniture dealers and un- 
dertakers, commenced business in October, 1878, 
Boulls & Gibbons having previously done business ' 
from June, 1877. 

N. B. Eccleston & Co., (James B. Brown,) drug- 
gists and grocers, commenced business Dec. 19, 1878. 
Both formally resided in the village. 

C. O. King, grocer and confectioner, commenced 
business April 14, 1879. He is a native of the vil- 
lage. 

Mrs. P. A. Flagg, milliner, commenced business in 
April, 1879, having previously carried on the same 
business in Binghamton six years. 

Clarke & Curtis, (DeFrancis Clarke and Henry A. 
Curtis,) grocers, commenced business in May, 1879. 
Both formerly resided in the town. 

PostMAsTERS.—The first postmaster in Oxford was 
Uri Tracy. The office, which was kept in the base- 
ment of his residence, was, without doubt, established 
soon after the settlements were begun. Uri Tracy 
was succeeded by John Tracy soon after the latter 
came here, (1805,) and the office was held by him till 
1838, when Peleg Glover was appointed. James W. 


| Clarke received the appointment in the spring of 


1841, and was succeeded in the spring of 1843 by 
Cyrus A. Bacon, who held it till the spring of 1849, 
when Luman McNeil was appointed. Cyrus A. 
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Bacon* was again appointed in the spring of 1853, 
and was succeeded May 12, 1861, by James W. 
Glover, who held the office till March 4, 1878, when 
Benjamin M. Pearne, the present incumbent, was ap- 
pointed. 


PuysiciaNs.—The first physician in Oxford was 
doubtless Timothy Eliot, though but little is now 
known of him. He wasason of George and Hannah 
Eliot, natives of Connecticut, and was born at Killing- 
worth in that State, March 20, 1773. He probably 
came here very soon after the settlement was begun, 
for he died here Noy. 2, 1796. He had previously 
located at Unadilla. Drs. Harrison, Isaac F. Thomas 
and Throop were among the earliest physicians who 
located here. Dr. Thomas did not stay long, neither 
did he leave a good reputation. 

George Mowry came in, a young single man, at an 

_ early day and practiced till his death. He married 
here a Miss Manley, by whom he had two sons, both 
of whom went west. He was a cripple, from spinal 
disease ; but enjoyed a good professional reputation. 
He was one of the original members of the Chenango 
County Medical Society, of which he was the first 
secretary, an office he held for over fifteen consecutive 
years. 

Charles Josslyn came here about 1805, a single 
man, and after practicing a few years removed to 
Greene, where further mention is made of him, 

Perez Packer, son of Wm. Packer, an early settler 
in Preston, commenced practice at Lathant’s Comers, 
in the town of Guilford, about the opening of the war 

- of 1812, and soon after removed to Oxford, where he 

became eminent in his profession. He was one of 
the leading physicians in the county, and as a surgeon 
there was not probably his superior in the county. 
He stood very high in his profession. He was born 

January 31, 1790, and died in Oxford, July 10, 1832. 

Austin Rouse, a native of Norwich, son of Judge 

Casper Rouse, came in soon after Dr. Packer, with 
whom he practiced for some time. He married here 
.Jane E., daughter of Erastus Perkins, who was born 
May 2, 1806, and died in Scranton, Penn., with a 
daughter who was living there, Sept. 28, 1870. Dr. 
Rouse was a conscientious man and stood high in 
his profession. He practiced here till his death, 

August 27, 1866, aged 70.T 

Samuel Baldwin, was born at Egremont, Mass., in 
Nov., 1756. At the age of 17 he was drafted intothe 
militia of his native State, and served in the conti- 





or more a trustee of Oxford Academy, and at the time of his death was the 
oldest person living who was ever a member of the board—Academy 
Records. 

+ Dr. Rouse had three daughters, Maggie, who married Adolphus Bennett, 
and is living in Philadelphia; Louisa, who married James A. Clarke, son of 
Dr, Samuel R, Clarke, and is living in Georgia; and Mary, who married 
Henry Roone, and is living in New York, 








nental army at different periods thirteen months. In 
1775, he was a minute man, and was called into active 
service soon after the battle of Lexington, the 1gth 
of April of that year. He joined the Continental 
troops at Boston, where he remained three months, In 
Jan., 1776, he was one of the volunteers who marched 
into Canada, in prosecution of one of the most 
difficult and perilous enterprises undertaken during the 
Revolutionary contest. Besides suffering from an 
attack of the small pox at Montreal, he marched on 
his way to that place, in one day, sixty miles upon the 
ice on Lake Champlain. In the spring of 1777, the 
army under Gen. Gates having been obliged to retreat 
before the combined British force of the North, Mr. 
Baldwin returned to Egremont, much reduced and 
enfeebled by the hardships and privations he had 
endured. He was again drafted the following Septem- 
ber and once more joined the army under Gates. He 
was present at the battle of Saratoga and witnessed 
the surrender of Burgoyne, Oct. 18, 1777. 

After this Mr. Baldwin devoted himself to study 
and acquired a substantial education in the ordinary 
English branches, with a sufficient knowledge of the 
languages to enable him to commence the study of 
medicine, the practice of which he commenced in 
West Stockbridge, at the age of twenty-eight years. In 
1800, having been twice a Representative in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, he removed to Wyoming, Penn., 
where he resided, with the exception of two years 
spent in Ohio, until 1819, when he removed to Oxford, 
where he spent his life with his daughter, the wife of 
Epaphras Miller. He practiced here a few years, but 
not, except among his intimate friends, for several 
years previous to his death, which occurred Sept. 2, 
1842. He was a large, powerful man, standing six 
feet in height, and was a vigorous pedestrian. He 
had an extensive practice in the Wyoming Valley, and 
in urgent cases, so well were his great physical powers 
known, he was often urged by those who solicited his 
professional services, to go without waiting for his 
horse. He possessed a rare faculty of threading 
his way through the almost interminable forests. His 
mind was singularly inquisitive and discriminating and 
well furnished with diversified stores of knowledge, 
which his ready and retentive memory always rendered 
available. 

Samuel Ray Clarke came in from Brookfield about 
1822 or ’3, and practiced here till his death June 1, 
1860, aged 59. His wife, Susan Maxon, survived him 
but a few months. She died Oct. 29, 1860, aged 52. 
Dr. Clarke was a man of very fair standing in his 
profession. 

Reuben Bancroft, a cousin of George Bancroft, the 
historian, came in from Massachusetts soon after 1816, 
and practiced till his death, Jan. 21, 1847, aged 52. 
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Dr. York came in from Norwich quite early, but 
did not depend upon his profession for a living. He 
was a man of excellent character, but his timidity, 
resulting from a want of confidence in his abilities, 
unfitted him for the profession. He consequently 
practiced but little. He married a daughter of 
Deacon Punderson, through whom he acquired a good 
property. He removed to a farm in the town of 
Preston. He lived several years in retirement in 
Oxford and died here. 

George Riddell, whose parents were early settlers in 
Preston, came in from New Orleans about 1850, and 
practiced two or three years. He had a brother who 
was a professor in a medical college in New Orleans. 

The present physicians are, William G. Sands, 
George Douglas, Solomon F. McFarland, Robert E. 
Miller, Dwight M, Lee, John W. Thorp and De Witt 
Gleason. 

William G. Sands was born in Bainbridge, N, Y., 
Nov. 5, 1810. He studied medicine in Oxford with 
Dr. Perez Packer, and was graduated at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York in 1832. He 
commenced practice in Oxford immediately after 
graduating and continued about twenty years. He is 
now living in retirement in Oxford. 

George Douglas was born in Franklin, N. Y., May 
7, 1823, and educated at the Delaware Literary Insti- 
tute and the University of the City of New York. 
He studied medicine with Dr. Francis Hine, in Frank- 
lin, and Dr. Daniel Clark, of Smithville Flats. In 
1842 he entered the Geneva Medical College, and in 
1844, the Medical Department of the University of 
the City of New York, where he was graduated April 
14,1845. He commenced practice in Smithyille Flats, 
where he remained a year, when, in 1846, he removed 
to Oxford, where he practiced till 1876, when he went 
to Brooklyn, He returned to Oxford in June, 1879. 

Solomon F. McFarland was born in Oxford, July 
12, 1828, and received his education in the Oxford 
Academy. He commenced the study of medicine in 


his native place with Dr. George Douglas, and in 1853 - 


entered the University of Michigan, remaining one 
term of six months. He re-entered that institution in 
the fall of 1856, and was graduated in the spring of 
1857. He commenced practice in Troupsburgh, Steu- 
ben county, in the spring of 1854, under a license 
granted by the Chenango County Medical Society, 
April 21, 1854, and continued there till he re-entered 
Michigan University. After graduating, he resumed 
practice in Oxford, where he has since continued. 
He was Assistant Surgeon of the 83d N. Y. Vols. in 
the fall of 1862, but resigned on account of ill health. 
In the spring of 1863 he was appointed Surgeon of 
the Board of Enrollment of the 19th District of New 
York, and performed the arduous duties of that office 











fifteen months, when failing health again compelled 
him to relinquish military service. 

~ Robert E. Miller was born in New Canaan, Conn., 
Aug. 27, 1837, and was educated in the district schools 
of Unadilla, (to which town his parents removed dur- 
ing his childkood,) and in the Gilbertsville Academy, 
In 1854 he entered the Ohio Wesleyan University, at 
Delaware, and pursued a two years’ course. He com- 
menced the study of medicine in Gilbertsville in 1857, 
with Dr. J. R. White, now of New York, and in 1859 
attended a course of lectures in the Albany Medical 
College. In 1860 he attended a course of lectures at 
the Homeopathic Medical College in Philadelphia, 
where he was graduated March 1, 1861. He com- 
menced practice in Oxford in May of that year, and 
has since continued here. 

Dwight M. Lee was born in Georgetown, N. Y., 
January 25, 1843, and was graduated at Hamilton 
College in 1863. He attended two courses of lectures 
in the Medical Department of the University of New 
York, and in 1864 entered the Albany Medical Col- 
lege, where he was graduated December 27, 1864. 
He immediately entered the army in the capacity of 
Assistant Surgeon, as a volunteer, without assignment, 
and was commissioned April 1, 1865, and assigned to 
the z2d N. Y. Cavalry. He was promoted a few 
months later Surgeon by Brevet in the same com- 
mard. He left the army in the fall of 1865, and 
commenced the practice of his profession at Smith- 
ville Flats, from whence he removed, after about a 
year, to Oxford, where he has since practiced. 

John W. Thorp was born in Booth Bay, Maine, 
April 30, 1839, and was educated in Bowdoin College, 
where he was graduated in 1861. He commenced 
the study of medicine in Oxford, with Dr. Solomon 
F. McFarland, and a year later entered the Maine 
Medical School, at Brunswick, where he was graduated 
in 1868, In 1870 he entered the University of the 
City of New York, and was graduated there in 1872. 
He commenced practice, immediately after graduat- 
ing, in Oxford, where he has since continued. Dur- 
ing the interval of six or seven years, from the com- 
pletion of his classical studies to his entering the 
Maine Medical School, he was Associate Principal of 
Oxford Academy. 

De Witt A. Gleason was born in Pitcher, N. Y., 
February 7, 1850, and received his literary education 
at Oxford Academy. He commenced the study of 
medicine in Oxford, with Dr. D. M. Lee, attended 
lectures at the Michigan University in 1870 and ’71, 
and in 1872 was graduated from Long Island College 
Hospital, Brooklyn. He commenced practice at Hen- 
derson, N. Y., in May, 1873, and after two years re- 
moved thence to Oxford, where he has since prac- 
ticed. 
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BENCH AND Bar.—From the fact that Oxford was 
originally a half shire town of Chenango county, it 
early attracted to it a brilliant array of legal talent. 
The first lawyer to locate here was Samuel Miles 
Hopkins, whom we have quoted in another connec- 
tion. He was a graduate of Yale College, where he 
formed the acquaintance of Hon. Uri Tracy, between 
whom and himself there existed a warm and enduring 
friendship. He came here in 1792, but no very 
definite information can be gleaned as to the length 
of time he practiced here, or other facts regarding 
him. It is believed, however, that he did not remain 
here long. He was living in Albany in 1807. 

Stephen O. Runyan was here before 1799, and con- 
tinued as late as 1813, probably till his death, which 
occurred April 23, 1820, at the age of 48 years, His 
office stood on Washington Square, at the head of 
which he resided, and subsequently on the site of the 
office now occupied by Hon. William H. Hyde and 
William R. Mygatt. He was remarkably social, and 
possessed in an eminent degree the faculty of making 
himself agreeable. He was very popular with the 
people. His mind was richly stored with anecdotes, 
which he was fond of relating. 

James Clapp, who was a student of Aaron Burt's, 
and William M. Price, both remarkable men and fine 
lawyers, came here from New York in September, 
1808, and practiced in company a short time. Price, 
who was of a roving disposition, returned in 1815 to 
New York, and became a man of some note. Mr. 
Clapp, who was born in Hartford, Conn., Dec. 5, 
1785, continued here till his death, Jan. 8, 1854. 
His residence stood on the site of the Episcopal 
church. His wife, Julia H., died Noy. 17, 1832, 
aged 38. He has three sons and a daughter 
living.* 

John Tracy studied law with Stephen O. Runyan, 
and after his admission, in 1808, formed a partnership 
with his preceptor, He was a careful, studious, 
methodical and sound lawyer. He stood at the head 
of his profession. His rulings in law were never 
reversed in the courts of appeals.t 

Henry Van Der Lyn, who was born April 21, 1784, 
came to Oxford from the North River country in June, 
1806, and practiced here till his death, Oct. 1, 186s, 
though but little during the later years of his life. 
He was eccentric, possessed of good talent and great 
acquirements. He was the best equity lawyer the 
village ever had, Henry R. Mygatt, excepted. He 





*These are, Benjamin Clapp Butler, whose name was changed by the 
Legislature from Benjamin Butler Clapp, at the instance of his grandfather, 
Benjamin Butler, and who is now living in Luzerne, Warren county, N. Y.: 
James, who is living in Europe; Nicholas, residing in New York; and 
Julia, widow of Walter L. Newbery, once the wealthiest man in Chicago, 
who died on the ocean while going to join his wife in Europe, where she now 
resides. Mary, the eldest daughter, died at home unmarried, 


t See Biographical Sketch, end of this chapter, 








was known as “the Count.” He was a cousin of the 
celebrated artist named Van Der Lyn. 

Judge Samuel McKoon came from Herkimer 
county about 1825, and taught in the district schools 
of this and the adjoining towns four or five winters, 
reading law in the meantime in the village. He was 
admitted about 1830, and practiced till about 1847 
or ’8, when he removed to Sullivan county, where he 
was interested in lands. He was appointed Surrogate 
of Chenango county Dec. 1, 1837, and held the 
office till 1843. 

Henry R. Mygatt, LL. D., who was born in Ox- 
ford, April 10, 810, of Connecticut parentage, read 
law with James Clapp, and was admitted in January, 
1833. He practiced here till his death, March 31, 
1875, but not much during the last year or two of his 
life. He wore himself out in his profession, He was 
a close, studious and laborious lawyer, and enjoyed a 
very extensive practice. He was greatly beloved and 
respected for his excellence of character. He was 
highly benevolent, and did more for benevolent objects 
and in the interest of the village than any other man 
in it. He was not an aspirant for public office, and 
invariably declined all nominations therefor. There 
was a strong disposition to place him on the Supreme 
Court Bench, but he was inexorable in his determina- 
tion to refuse public office. His sterling qualities of 
head and heart abundantly graced the humbler walks 
of life—his chosen field of philanthropic endeavor. 
He was a staunch friend to the interests of education, 
and his sympathies and energies were firmly enlisted in 
the interests of the Oxford Academy, to which its 
records bear testimony.* He wasa graduate of Union 
College, in the same class with the notorious Robert 
Toombs of Georgia. 

Ransom Balcom, a native of Oxford, read law in 
the office of Judge McKoon and Count VanDerLyn, 
and was admitted about 1841. He practiced here 
very successfully until about 1846 or ’7, when he went 
to Binghamton and was one of the firm of Hotchkiss, 
Seymour & Balcom, a prominent law firm, all of whose 
members are dead. In 1855, he was’ elected to the 
Supreme Court for the 6th Judicial District and hav- 
ing been thrice re-elected, held that office till within a 
short period of his death, when failing health com- 
pelled him to relinquish the duties. 

Dwight H. Clarke, son of Ethan Clark, for many 
years a prominent man here, was born in Oxford, 
March 2, 1819, and was a contemporary and partner 


* The records of that institution thus memorize his services in its behalf: — 


“Elected [trustee] on the 24th of March, 1835, he soon took a leading part 
in its ement, and during the intervening time, although almost over- 
whelmed with the cares and duties of his profession, he never gave up his in- 
terest in its prosperity. 4 . } 

** He gave to it his money largely, freely, in almost princely benefactions. _ 

“ He gave toit his time, his energies, his labor, his wise counsels, and his 
wide-spread and valuable influence. bs 

“ For eight years the Secretary of the Board of Trustees, for a series of 
years its Vice-President and President, as in all other matters, he was faithful 
and diligent and present when his duty called.” 
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of Judge Balcom’s, having been admitted about the 
same time. He, too, studied with James Clapp. He 
was elected County Judge of this county in 1855, and 
re-elected in 1859, serving till January 1, 1864. He 
continued to practice here till his death, April 17, 
1874. He was brother to James W. Clarke, the first 
President of the Bank of Oxford. His father was for 
several years proprietor of the stage house, where the 
Rogers House now stands, was interested in the stage 
lines in this valley, an important enterprise of that day, 
and was extensively engaged in mercantile pursuits. 

Simon G. Throop was a contemporary practitioner 
with Van Der Lyn and Clapp. He was a brilliant, 
but dissipated man. He did not practice here long, 
but removed to Pennsylvania, where he died recently 
at an advanced age. He was a man of good address, 
and his ready wit made him popular with the masses. 
William Patterson was admitted here and practiced a 
few years from 1825. 

Other lawyers practiced here for short periods, 
among whom were Enos Johnson, who died here, and 
Benjamin Cannon, wao studied with Count Van Der 
Lyn, and after practicing here a short time, returned 
to Cannonsville, Delaware county, his native place, 
named from his father, who was an early settler there. 
He was elected County Clerk of Delaware county in 
1852, and served two terms, six years. He returned 
to Oxtord in 1873, and died here in December, 1877. 

The attorneys now practicing in Oxford are: Hor- 
ace Packer, James W. Glover, William H, Hyde, 
Solomon Bundy, Oscar H. Curtis, Samuel S. Statford, 
Charles W. Brown, William R. Mygatt and McGeorge 
Bundy. 

Horace Packer was born June 2, 1812, in Norwich, 
N. Y., to which town his parents, James and Mary 
(Billings) Packer, natives of Groton, Conn., removed 
in 1806, from Guilford, Vt. He was educated in the 
district schools of his native town and the academic 
and collegiate departments of Madison University. 
He commenced the study of law at Norwich, with 
Samuel B. Garvin, and after one month removed to 
Oxford, in April, 1839, and entered the office of Hon. 
Samuel McKoon, with whom he completed his studies. 
He was admitted in January, 1842, and commenced 
practice that year in Oxford, where he has since con- 
tinued, He was Master and Examiner in Chancery 
some five years, and until that Court was abolished. 

Mr. Packer has given much attention to agriculture, 
and was two years, 1858~—’59, President of the Che- 
nango County Agricultural Society. He established 
at East Smithville, in the spring of 1866, the first 
Creamery west of Orange county. It was the third 
in the State, also in the United States. He has since 
established two others, one at Pharsalia Center, and 
the other in the town of Coventry. 








James W. Glover was born in Oxford, August 28, 
1822, and received his education in the Academy in 
that village. He read law with Henry R. Mygatt, and 
was admitted in January, 1846. He commenced prac- 
tice in Greene, and after three months removed to 
Oxford, where he has since practiced, with the excep- 
tion of six months spent in Auburn. He was post- 
master at Oxford for seventeen years from May 12, 
1861. He isason of the late James A. Glover,* of 
Oxford, and a grandson of Nathan Glover, a pioneer 
in the town of Plymouth. 

William H. Hyde was born in Oxford, Sept. 4, 
1826, and received his early education in the Academy 
of his native village. He entered Yale College in the 
spring of 1846, and Geneva College the same year, 
graduating at the latter in 1848. He read law in the 
office of Henry R. Mygatt, of Oxford, where, after 
his admission in 1854, he commenced practice, spend- 
ing the first year or two in the office of his preceptor. 
He has since practiced his profession, at the head of 
which he now stands, in his native village, with the 
exception of one year, (1860,) spent in Wisconsin, 
He was a Member of Assembly from this county in 
1857; Special County Judge of Chenango county 
from 1864-68 ; and Supervisor four years, 1870, ’1, ’2, 
and °3, serving as chairman of the board the last year. 

Solomon Bundy was born in Oxford, May 22, 1823, 
and spent the early years of his life upon a farm, 
About 1850 he removed to Oxford village and engaged 
in mercantile business, which he pursued in company 
with various individuals at different times. In 1857, 
he entered the law office of James W. Glover, and on 
his admission in 1859, formed a law partnership with 
Horace Packer, under the name of Packer & Bundy, 
which continued till his election as District Attorney 
of Chenango county, in November, 1862. In 1876, 
he was elected to the 45th Congress from the 21st 
district, as a Republican, serving on the Committees 
on Militia and Expenditures in the State Department. 
He was one of the sub-committee of three which in- 
vestigated the charges against George F. Seward, 
Minister to China. 

Oscar H. Curtis was born in Norwich, N. Y., March 
25, 1832, and was educated mainly at Gilbertsville 
Academy and Union College, from the latter of which 
hegraduatedin 1858. Hecameimmediately to Oxford 
and engaged to teach the languages and higher 
mathematics in the Academy there. He taught five 
terms, and during the last term had charge of the 
school. He commenced to read law in Oxford with 
Henry R. Mygatt in the spring of 1860, having pre- 





* James A. Glover, who died May.23, 1875, “* was fora Jong term of years 
heartily and zealously attached to the best interests of the Academy, and con- 


_ tributed to sustain and strengthen it by his support and influence, and ever 


evinced a high regard for its honor and welfare."—Oxford Academy 
Records. . 
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viously studied in the intervals of teaching, and com- 
pleted his studies with him in the spring of 1862, 
when he established himself in practice in Oxford. 
July 29, 1862, having been commissioned by Gover- 
nor Fenton to raise a company for the 114th Regi- 
ment N. Y. Vols., he turned his office into a recruiting 
station, and had the honor of raising the first com- 
pany for that regiment, Co. A, which was mustered 
on the 6th of August following. He was Captain of 
that company until July, 1863, when he was promoted 
to Major of the 114th, with rank from Aug. 26, 1863, 
and served in that capacity till the close of the war, 
when he resumed the practice of his profession in Ox- 
ford, where he has since remained. He was elected 
Justice in the fall of 1867, and held that office con- 
tinuously till the summer of 1875, when he resigned. 
During this time he served four years as Special 
County Judge of Chenango county, to which office 
he was elected in 1868. He was Loan Commissioner 
three years, and in the fall of 1878, was elected Mem- 
ber of Assembly from this county, serving on the 
Committees on Charitable and Religious Societies and 
Game Laws, the latter of which were codified. He 
was also a member of the Committee on Griey- 
ances, which did not meet. 

Samuel S. Stafford was born in Preston, N. Y., 
June 8, 1837. He read law with Solomon Bundy 
and was admitted in May, 1867, when he commenced 
practice in Oxford, where he has since continued. 
Previous to commencing the study of law he spent 
ten terms in the Oxford Academy, closing in June, 
1862. He entered the army as First Lieutenant of 
Co. A, 114th Regiment, and was wounded in the leg 
in a reconnoissance during the siege of Port Hudson, 
on the rith of June, 1863, from the effects of which 
he was discharged July 8, 1863. He was a Member 
of Assembly from this county in 1865; was School 
Commissioner of the 2d District of Chenango county 
in 1867, 8 and’g; was Deputy Collector of Internal 
Revenue one year; for nine years preceding May, 
1879, village Treasurer; and is now serving the 
seventh year as Loan Commissioner. _ 

Charles W. Brown was born in Stockbridge, N. Y., 
Nov. 23, 1849. He entered Hobart College in 1867, 
and in 1872, commenced to read law in the office of 
Henry R: Mygatt, of Oxford. In 1873, he entered the 
Albany Law School, from which he was graduated in 
1874, in which year he established himself in practice 
in Oxford, where he has since continued. While 
in the Albany Law School he was president of a 
class of one hundred students from all parts of the 
country. He-was elected Justice in 1875, and re- 
elected in 1879. He was sole collector on the 
Chenango Canal, south of Utica, in 1876, the last 
year the canal was open. In 1874, ’5, 6 and ’8, he 





was clerk of the Board of Supervisors of Chenango 
county. 

William R. Mygatt was born in Oxford, April 20, 
1851, and received his early education at Oxford 
Academy. He subsequently spent three years in the 
Vermont Episcopal Institute at Burlington, and in 
1870, entered the Troy Polytechnic Institute, where 
he took a two years’ course in engineering. He com- 
menced the study of law in 1872, at Oxford, with his 
father, Henry R. Mygatt, and in September, 1875, 
entered the Albany Law School. He was admitted 
in May, 1876, and established himself in practice in. 
Oxford immediately after graduating. He is a trustee 
both of the village and the Academy, and secretary 
of the Chenango County Bar Association. 

McGeorge Bundy was born in Oxford, July 8, 
1855, and was graduated from Amherst college in 1876, 
in which year he commenced to read lawin the office of 
his father, Solomon Bundy, with whom he completed 
his legal studies. He was admitted in November, 
1878, at the general term at Albany, and established 
himself in practice at Oxford. 


Banks,— The First National Bank at Oxford, was 
established in 1864, witha capital of $70,000, which was 
increased May 10, 1864, to $100,000, and again”Feb. 
16, 1865, to $150,000, at which amount it stood till 
June 2, 1879, when it was reduced to $100,000, which 
is the present capital. 

The shares were fixed at $100 each, and were taken 
by the following named persons, who were the incor- 
porators :— 


James W. Clarke, 100 shares,....$10,000 00 
‘ 


Francis G, Clarke, 60 «= 6,000 00 
John R. Clarke, an * 4,000 00 
Samuel W. Kinney, 10 ‘“ .. 1,000 00 
Peter W. Clark, 100 .. 10,000 00 
Joseph A. Coville, i . 1,000 00 
Frederick A. Sands, tco =“ . 10,000 00 
Alanson W. Powers, 10 “ 1,000 00 
William B. Race, jr., to ‘“ 1,000 00 
Wm. Van Wagenen, 7o ‘“ 7,000 00 
Wm. H.Van Wagenen 50 +“ 5,000 00 
R. Yale, mo, % 1,000 00 
John W. Bartle, a5 OS 2,000 00 
John Tracy, 20 © Ada de G00 OO 
S. H. Farnham, eS ae 500 00 
Clark T. Rogers, gm of shine 500 00 
Russell Maxon, vor = ne 1,000 00 
Solomon Bundy, sa 500 00 
James A. Glover, fo * 1,000 00 
Nathan Rogers, x 500 00 
Lester Turner, ¥O é > 12.2.) oa Gostsse 
David Dickinson, BS Se Soe 500 00 
John Moore, to § Jot. “ROeeeGo 
Calvin Cole, Cre be 500 00 
Frederick P. Newkirk,10 “ . 1,000 00 
George Douglas, eg ee 1,000 00 


The first directors were: James W. Clarke, Fred- 
erick A. Sands, Peter W. Clarke, William Van Wag- 
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enen, William H. Van Wagenen, Francis G. Clarke 
and John R. Clarke. The first board of officers were 
elected Feb. 10, 1864. They were James W. Clarke, 
President ; Frederick A. Sands, Cashier. May 10, 
1864, John R. Van Wagenen was elected assistant 
cashier. 

James W. Clarke held the office of president till his 
death, June 30, 1878. He was succeeded Jan. 23, 
1879, by John R. Van Wagenen, who still holds the 
Office. 

F, A. Sands was succeeded in the office of cashier 
March 22, 1865, by Henry L. Miller, who held the 
office till he was elected vice-president, Oct. 8, 1867, 
when John R. Van Wagenen was elected cashier, and 
held the office till he was elected president, when J. 
Fred Sands succeeded him and still holds the office. 
Feb. 7, 1879, Peter W. Clarke was elected vice-presi- 
dent in place of Mr. Miller, who declined a re- 
election. 

Cory D. Hayes was appointed assistant cashier 
Jan. 14, 1873, and resigned March 1, 1878. 

The present directors are: Henry L. Miller, Peter 
W. Clarke, William H. Van Wagenen, Gerrit H. Per- 
kins, Francis G. Clarke, Joseph A. Coville and John 
R. Van Wagenen. 

The bank took up quarters on the second floor of 
the Clarke Block, while the present location was being” 
prepared for its reception, to which it removed within 
a few weeks from the organization. The bank opened 
for business Feb. 13, 1864. No interest is paid on 
deposits. The dividends have ranged from four to six 
per cent. semi-annually. This is the first and only 
bank in the village. 


The following is a report of its condition on the r1th 
of July, 1879:— 


RESOURCES. 
Loats. and Discounts. ... 6.4 5.54.54 $ 211,196.97 
Uwerdrentiea! Ganev ils kale he 8.23 
U. S. Bonds of 1881, to secure circu- 
en aR er RG Te Ore 100,000.00 
U.S. Bonds on hand.............. - 4,950.00 
Other Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages... 17,250.00 
Due from Approved Reserve Agents, 19,106.27 
“other National Banks.... * 246.19 
«State Banks and Bankers. 814.94 
Real Estate, Furniture and Fixttires. 5,975.00 
Checks and other Cash Items...... 287.01 
Bills of other National Banks........ 967.00 | 
Fractional Currency, (including Nick- 
SEES cL Ee Eee ee 7.24 | 
oo ag See FN ath er 659.00 
Legal Tender Notes .............. 8,390.00 
Redemption Fund with U.S, Treas- 
urér, (five per cent. of circulation). . 4,500,00 | 





a 2) 


374.357-85 | 
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LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock paid in.............. 100,000.00 
Starpltist ARG iy ci ots eres. ais cise lee et 50,000.00 
PrOht ang(Loss 2. 2S 58 coe as aaa 21,299.28 
National Bank Notes outstanding... 89,980.00 
Dividends unpaid......-......-...- 6,000.00 
Individual Deposits subject to check, | 104,843.15 


Demand Certificates of Deposit, 
Due to other National Banks....... 1,325.20 





$374,357-85 


Manuractures.— Zhe Fort Hill Mills (grist, plan- 
ing and saw,) were built in 1793 or’4, by Theodore 
Burr and Jonathan Baldwin, the former of whom 
owned them. They came into the possession of 
Messrs. E. M. Tower and N. A. Bundy in 1874, and 
were operated by them four and one-half years, when 
Mr. Bundy bought his partner’s interest, and hassince 
operated them alone. They contain three run of 
stones; give employment to three men, and grind 
about 30,000 bushels of grain per annum. The build- 
ing is 35 by go feet, two and a half stories high. 
There is an additional building, 33 by 50 feet, used as 
an office and sales room, which is connected with the 
mill by a building 20 by 36 feet, used for storage pur- 
poses. The motive power is furnished by the Che- 
nango, which has a fall of four feet. 

Plaster was formerly ground here extensively, but 
the opening of the railroads and closing of the canal 


| conspired to make the business unprofitable. 


The Foundry and Machine Shop was established 
about 1831 or ’2, by Amos A. Franklin and James A. 
Glover, who carried on the business a few years, when 
Levi Chubbuck and Erastus Miller became associated 
with Mr. Franklin, The business was continued a 
short time under the name of A. Franklin & Co., 
when E. P. Willcox became a partner and the firm 
name was changed to Franklin, Willcox & Co., who 
operated it three years: Messrs. Franklin & Miller 
then withdrew and the remaining partners continued 
under the name of Chubbuck & Miller till 1846, when, 
the building having been burned in August of that 
year, they dissolved. ‘The shop was rebuilt in 1847, 
and Mr. Willcox continued the business till about 
1856, when he sold to George Rector and Eli Will- 
cox, who, after two or three months, dissolved, Will- 
cox withdrawing. Mr. Rector sold January 1, 1868, 
to J. M. Edwards, the present proprietor. The build- 
ing is constructed of stone; is about 62 by 4o feet, 
two stories high; and stands upon the same founda- 
tion as the one burned, which was only one story high. 
The wood shop and store room, a story and a half 
building, is 46 by 26 feet, and was rebuilt at the same 
time as the foundry. Mr, Edwards does a general 
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machine and foundry business and employs three 
hands. 

The Union Tooth Company, composed of C. H. 
Eccleston and his son, C. G. Eccleston, was originally 
established in Dunkirk, N. Y., in 1860, as the Zake 
Erie Tooth Company, for the manufacture of artificial 
teeth for dentists’ use. April 18, 1871, Dr. Robert 
B. Sutton purchased the establishment and changed 
the name to The Union Company, and about July, 
1872, removed it to Oxford and formed a copartner- 
ship with C. H. & C. G, Eccleston, (the former of 
whom had carried on the dental business since 1849, 
and the manufacture of teeth since 1860,) which con- 
tinued till the death of Sutton, September 22, 1876, 
when the Ecclestons bought his interest. They do 
quite a business in this line, and manufactured in 1877 
a hundred thousand teeth, which were sold in all parts 
of the country. 

Mr. John E. Miller conducts one of the prominent 
industries of Oxford, in working the famed building 
and flagging stones from the quarries of this and 
neighboring towns. Mr, Miller controls six quarries, 
and in his busy season employs some seventy-five 
men, ‘Through his energy and skill the Oxford trim- 
mings ornament nearly every city in the State. He 
supplied thirty thousand dollars worth of cut stone for 
the Elmira Reformatory. St. Paul’s church in Oxford 
exhibits a fine specimen of stone from the Oxford 
quarries. 

The Oxford Hoe and Edge Tool Company was 
organized June 1, 1853, by a stock company com- 
posed of ‘Joseph C. Thorp, N. C. Chapman, A. Wat- 
son, Thomas J. Wood, Lemuel Bolles and John Strat- 
ton, with a capital of $10,000, which was increased 
January 1, 1854, to $20,000. ‘The first President was 
A. Watson, who held that office till January 1, 1854, 
when he was succeeded by Hon. John Tracy, who 
held it till the expiration of the charter, which was 
granted for ten years, when they sold to John Y. 
Washburn and William A. Martin, who continued the 
business till June 1, 1871, when Mr. Washburn bought 
Mr. Martin’s interest, and continued till September, 
1871, when the establishment was burned and not re- 
built. The building stood on the west side of the 
river, on the canal, opposite the “hoe factory tene- 
ment houses,” in the lower part of the village. It was 
erected in 1863. They employed on the average about 
thirty men, and manufactured about $40,000 worth of 
goods per annum. They made hoes, forks and butcher 
knives, principally the former. 

Horets.—The S¢. James is the principal hotel in 
the village, and, all things considered, is not surpassed 
by any in the county. James G, Van Wagenen, the 
present proprietor, has kept it since April, 1873. The 
frame of the main part was built by Jonathan Bald- 
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win, about the time when the question of the location 
of the county seat was being agitated, and is said to 
have been built with the expectation that Oxford 
would be designated as the site for the Court House, 
for which purpose, it is also claimed, it was built, 
though there is good reason to question this latter 
assertion. It was long used as a store, lodge room, 
tenement house, and for shops, and was converted 
into a hotel about twenty years ago by Thomas C. 
Pettis, who built the east wing about 1871, and kept 
it till he sold it to William Daniels and J. G. Van 
Wagenen, the latter of whom now keeps it. 

The Rogers House, now kept by Samuel L. Hotch- 
kiss, is the oldest hotel in the village. It was built 
previous to 1796, but has been remodeled very much 
and several times enlarged. The Park House was 
built about 1801 or’2, by Erastus Perkins, and was 
kept by him and members of his family as late as 
1850. The present proprietor, Van Ness Glazier, 
took possession April 1, 1879, He had previously 
kept it two years from 1873, and was subsequently 
engaged in the same business in Afton, from which 
village he came to Oxford, 


Fire DepartmMen’.—Oxford has a very efficient 
fire department, consisting of two fire and two hose 
companies, under the supervision of A. S. Lewis, 
Chief Engineer, H. O. Daniels, Assistant Engineer, 
F. H. Burchard, Treasurer, and S. Moore, Clerk. 
The equipment consists of two hand engines, two 
hose-carts, a hook and ladder truck, and a thousand 
feet of serviceable hose. The department occupy a 
building on Fort Hill, formerly used as a store, which 
was purchased by the village for fire purposes in 1867, 
and furnished by the companies occupying it. 

The first fire-engine was introduced into the village 
some time between 1808, and 1823, as appears from 
the Oxford Times of Sept., 1874. From the same 
publication (issue of Nov. 4, 1874,) we extract the 
following in reference to this subject :— 


“Tn our endeavors to find when the first fire-engine 
was introduced into this village we learned of the fol- 
lowing incident: During the summer of 1823, a 
bridge was being built across the river, where the 
present strueture now stands. Jonathan Baldwin and 
Thomas Brown were the builders, we believe. One 
day the engine, a small affair, under the command of 
Daniel Shumway, was taken down the river to practice, 
to a spot located on the north side of the present 
grist-mill, there being no buildings there then. Dur- 
ing the operations, Shumway, a noted wag, who held 
the pipe, threw water on to Brown, who was on one of 
the abutments of the bridge where he could not 
escape. This wanton sprinkling aroused the ire of 
Deacon Baldwin, well known for his quaint expressions _ 
and terrible wrath when provoked, who shouldered a 
broad-ax and confronting the foreman exclaimed 
‘by Daniel Shumway, you let a drop of water 
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fall on the hem of my garments, and every man in the 
town will have an Engine.’ Our historian says Shum- 
way was pretty well frightened, and there was no more 
‘squirting’ that day.” ‘ 

The first authentic record which refers to the existence 
of a fire company in the village which has come under 
our observation, bears date of March 9, 1824, when 
John Tracy, then president of the Board of Village 
Trustees, appointed Thomas G, Newkirk a fireman. 
May 23, 1825, a certificate was given by “ Fire Co. 
No. 1,” to Thomas G. Newkirk, as a member of that 
company, ‘The certificate is signed by Daniel Shum- 
way, Foreman, and Austin Hyde, Secretary.* _ 

Niagara Engine Compauy was organized about 
1846, in which year their hand engine was purchased. 
The engine was stored in Albany while in transit and 
was made to do duty at alarge fire in that city, which 
broke out while it was there. The Department 
of Albany acknowledged their indebtedness and _re- 
commended the engine. The officers are: Charles M. 
Dodge, Foreman ; Z. N. Lamphere, Assistant Fore- 
man; S. Moore, Secretary ; S. S. Stafford, Treasurer. 

Lady Washington Company was organized -about 
1859, in which year the engine, a second-hand one, 
which during the frays between the yolunteer fire com- 
panies in New York, had been thrown from the dock 
into the river, was purchased in that city. The 
first officers elected in the company were, F. P. 
Newkirk, Horeman; D. B. Smith, Assistant Foreman ; 
W. H. Van Wagenen, Secretary; George Rector, 
Treasurer ; C. B. Maynard, Engine Master ; Henry 
Houghton, Steward. The present officers are: Wil- 
liam Cook, Foreman; Thomas Robinson, Assistant 
Foreman; W. H. Van Wagenen, Zreasurer,; A. 
Morse, Secretary ; George Ingraham, S/eward. 

Sappho Hose Company, was organized as Lady 
Washington Hose Company, a year or two after the 
Lady Washington engine was received. The name 
was changed Feb. 11, 1873, at which time the com- 
pany, which had been previously merged in the engine 
company, became a distinct organization. The officers 
elected Feb, 11, 1873, were William M. Miller, Presz- 
dent ; George D. Hoyt, Foreman; T. B, Galpin, ds- 
sistant Foreman ; C. G. Eccleston, Secretary ; William 
Miller, Zreasurer. The present officers are G. J. 
Parker, President; N, A. Bundy, Foreman; C. G. 
Eccleston, Assistant Foreman; T. B. Galpin, Secre- 
tary; M. D. McNeil, Treasurer. This company 
owns a fine parade carriage, purchased with their own 
means; and a banner, presented by a lady in Buffalo, 
who imposed as a condition to its reception that the 
members refrain from drinking for one year. As the 
company claim ownership, it is to be presumed that 
the condition was complied with. 





* This certificate is hanging upon the walls of the rooms occupied by the 
Oxford Fire Department. 





Niagara Hose Company, which had formerly been 
identical with the engine company, was organized as 
an independent company in April, 1877. The first 
officers were J. R. Glover, President; E. F. Eccles- 
ton, Secretary ; Charles H. Seely, Zreasurer ; Charles 
Gillman, Foreman; George W. Hackett, Assistant 
Foreman. The present officers are: F. H, Burchard, 
President; &. ¥, Eccleston, Secretary ; J. R. Glover, 
Treasurer ; G. A, Moulton, Foreman ; E. R. Gifford, 
Assistant Foreman. There is no organized company 
connected with the hook and ladder truck. 


Oxrorp Acapemy.—The history of this remarkable 
institution dates back almost to the first settlement of 
the town. Within three years from the time the first 
falling tree in this wilderness echoed the onward 
march of civilization it had taken root, and though 
many difficulties attended its birth and early child- 
hood, through the fostering care of those who founded 
it, it has survived to a vigorous old age, still being 
deeply rooted in the affections of the community it 
has so long blessed. It is a fitting, as it has been an 
enduring monument to the sagacity and enterprise of 
its founders, and well illustrates the character of the 
men who undertook to,plant here the seeds of a grow- 
ing civilization. It is among the earliest,* as it is the 
most honored of the literary institutions of the State ; 
and we doubt if its history, especially its earlier associa- 
tions, is paralleled by any similar institution in the 
State or country. Its longevity is not so remarkable 
as its survival of the conditions under which it was 
projected; for it has not encountered the iconoclastic 
influences and demands of an urban population. Go- 
ing back in imagination eighty-seven years, ‘‘and 
divesting the landscape of every vestige of civilization, 
save here and there a small log house or an unfinished 
frame dwelling, replacing again the forests in their 
primeval grandeur, except when a small clearing had 
furnished sufficient room for the absolute necessities 
of life,” we can faintly realize the state of this valley 
when the Oxford academy was established. 

The building first used for the academy was erected 
in 1791, or the early part of 1792, and a school 
had been in operation eighteen months before the 
Academy was chartered. This building was the first 
frame building in the town. — It stood on grounds now 
occupied by the residences of William H. Van Wag- 
enen and William R. Mygatt, on the west side of 
Washington Square. 

January 12, 1793, the persons named below, who 





*Previous to 1794, there were only four academies west of the Hudson. 
These were Farmers Hall Academy, at Goshen, Orange county, incorporat- 
ed March 26, 1790; Montgomery Academy, at Montgomery, Orange county, 
incorporated Jan. 21, 1791 ; Hamilton Oneida Academy, merged into Ham- 
ilton College, May 26, 1812; and the Schenectady Academy, which has 
lapsed. The Yohknstown Academy and the Oxford Academy were incorporat- 
ed the same date, Jan. 27, 1794. 
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had “ contributed for the purpose of erecting an Acad- 
emy in the town of Jericho in the county of Tioga, 
for the instruction of youth in the learned languages 
and other branches of useful knowledge,” and who had 
purchased a lot of land and erected a building there- 
on with the moneys contributed for the use and profit 
of said Academy, petitioned the Regents, pursuant to 
an Act of the Legislature passed April 13, 1787, 
(entitled an act to institute a University in this State, 
and for other purposes,) for the incorporation of said 


Academy :— 
Avery Powers,* 
James Phelps,* 
Gershom Hyde,* 
Samuel Coe,* 
Benjamin Ray,* 
Sherman Wattles,* 
Witter Johnson,* 
John Moore, 
Medad Hunt, 
Nathaniel Wattles,* 
David White, 
John McNeil, 
William Gordon, 
Luthur Hunt, 
Jesse Locke, 
Benjamin Hovey,* 
Jonathan Fitch,* 
Uri Tracy,* 

David Bates,* 
Joab Enos,* 

John Harper, 
Alexander Harper, 
William McFarland, 
John McWhorter, 
Solomon Martin,* 
Oliver Trowbridge, 
Stephen Day, 
George Hale, 
John V. D. Scott, 
Francis Balcom, 
John Church, 
Nathaniel Bager, 
Jehiel Wattles, 
Ephraim Barrett, 
Daniel Mark, 
Asahel Jones, 
Ashly Gilbert, 
Samuel Haight, 
Uniah Blaw, 


Asa Lamb, 

John Holdin, 
Thomas Lyon, Sr., 
Thomas Lyon, Jr., 
James Mitchel, 
Oliver Jinks, 
William McCalpin, 
Samuel Lyon, 
William Linsley, 
Anson Cary, 

Silas Hutchinson, 
William Hanna, 
Hugh Thompson, 
Martin Laraway, 
Silas Cole, 

Peter Osterhout, 
Goodman Noble, 
Henry Osterhoudt, 
James McMaster, 
Thomas Thompson, 
Matthew Bellamy, 
James Gray, 

David Paine, 
Ephraim Belding, 
Chs. Arnold, 
Charles Anderson,* 
Rickerson Burlingame, 
Solomon Dodge, 
Daniel Tucker, 
Benjamin Jones, 
Daniel Hudson, 
Asa Turner, 

Beman Brockway, 
Thomas H. Crosswell, 
Noah Everett, 

John Fitch, 

Jacob Riddell, 
Thomas Burn, 
Samuel M. Hopkins. 


The charter was granted January 27, 1794. The 
first recorded meeting of the trustees was held the 
second Tuesday in April, 1794. John McWhorter 
was chosen Treasurer, and Benjamin Ray, Clerk. At 
a meeting held the next day it was voted to allow 
Benj. Hovey £164 13s. 6d., for materials, services, 
and other expenses attending the building of the 





* Those whose names are followed with an * are named in the application 
for trustees. John Patterson, Dr. John McWhorter and Peter Burgot, 
whosz names do not appear in the list, are also named in the charter as trus- 
f€es. ‘The facts stated in the petition are certified by Samuel M. Hopkins, 
and were sworn to before Robert Yates at Albany, Jan. 23,1794. They were 
recorded by Robert Harper, May 21, 1794. 





school house before referred to; and £155 11s., to 
Uri Tracy for teaching eighteen and two-thirds 
months. Benjamin Hovey and David Bates, the lat- 
ter of Otsego county, each donated an acre of land for 
the use of the Academy. Among the rules adopted 
at the meeting last referred to for the government of 
the school were the following :— 


“No scholar shall be admitted into the school until 
he can spell well, and read the lessons in Mr. Web- 
ster’s first part and begin to read in Webster's third 
part. 

“There shall be public exhibitions in speaking and 
writing, etc., twice a year, and those who are adjudged 
the most meritorious by the trustees of the school 
present, shall each of the two first have a premium of 
a book worth a dollar. The two next, of a book 
worth six shillings, and such other small premiums as 
the trustees present shall allow, not to exceed five 
dollars.” 


It was also voted “that all scholars in the Academy 
shall be taxed according to the studies they pursue, 
viz: the Latin scholars, one shilling and sixpence per 
week. ‘Those who write, nine pence per week, and 
those who read, only a sixpence per week.” 

It was also voted at that meeting to employ Uri 
Tracy as Principal of the Academy for six months, at 
the rate of #100 per year, and action was taken rela- 
tive to completing the house, which was then un- 
finished. ; 

October 18, 1794, a committee consisting of Avery 
Powers, Solomon Martin and Uri Tracy, delegated to 
apply to the Regents for money due the Academy, 
presented for approval a petition showing :— 


“That said Academy being established in a place 
where three years ago there were no inhabitants; the 
country is yet in an infant state, and consequently the 
said Academy, though in a very flourishing situation, 
needs the fostering care of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity, the patrons of literature, to assist it in coming 
forward among other literary institutions in a respecta- 
ble and useful manner. That we have deserved of 
that respectability, which anticipated would accrue 
to the institution by a visit from the committee of the 
Regents of the University the past season; and also 
of the appropriation of the money which said Regents 
were generously pleased to grant for the benefit of 
said Academy the present year. That said Academy 
at present consists of nearly forty scholars, and is 
daily becoming respectable in this western country, 
and bids fair under the patronage of the Regents of 
the University to become of very considerable conse- 
quence to the promotion of science. 

“That we have had no funds but the generous do- 
nations of individuals, which were entirely expended 
in building a house and supporting the school free for 
two years, we have already incurred a debt, and the 
usefulness we have anticipated may be obstructed un- 
less the Regency of the University are pleased to re- 
member us favorably at their next meeting and assist 
us the ensuing year. 

“That we are now in debt and deficient as it re- 
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spects a library, and entirely destitute of any philo- 
sophical or mathematical apparatus, we request the 
visiting committee would proceed to appropriate 
the money already granted us, or that they would 
assign it to the trustees of the Academy, to be by 
them appropriated, and that said visiting committee 
be pleased to make favorable mention of this institu- 
tion to the Regents of the University at their next 
meeting.” 

Elisha Mosley, the second Principal, commenced 
his duties in the spring of 1794. 

The following report of the Treasurer throws some 
light wpon the condition of the finances at this early 
period :— 


£- & 
1795—To amount of subscription ... © «.+++. 49 =#«7~«O0 
To tuition bill for six months in 1794.. 19 18 0 
To money received of the Regency, ....- 20 0 0 
To tuition bill for 1795......... 2.255. «. 41 14 10 


’ eT £530, 19s, ted, 
1794—By paid Benjamin Hovey for procuring ma- 


terials for building a house and bring- 

ing water thereto........+-+..e00+ «164 13 6 

By paid Uri Tracy for 18%; months as Prin- 

CU se ch saveruhiewn shes aes xe » saat S§ Th 0 

By overcharge in subscription ........ .. 22 
1795—By paid Benjamin Hovey for his expenses 
in preparing a petition to the Regency, 
repairing the school-house, procuring a 
Seal and making provision for the 








Trustees at their two firstmeetings . 34 17 © 
By paid Uri Tracy for six months as Prin- 
Cipal in 170% .. cesses. weer seere, FO © 0 
_- 408, 5 6 
Balance due the Trustees £122, 14s, 4d. 


November 19, 1796, measures were taken to dis- 
pose of the house and build a “better and more con- 
venient” one; and a committee was appointed to 
petition the Legislature to set apart to the use of the 
Academy a part of the lands set apart for the promo- 
tion of literature. December 22, 1797, a committee 
was appointed to procure of Benjamin Hovey a deed 
for a lot of ground on which to build a new Academy. 
The old Academy building was sold to Ebenezer 
Bowen Upham, in December, 1797, for 80, with 
the reservation of its use one year from that date. 
The new house seems to have been completed in 
1799, in September of which year, Ephraim Fitch, 
who was appointed a committee to adjust the accounts 
of the contractors, reported that he had paid to 
Jonathan Baldwin for labor on the new Academy as 
per contract, £62, and to Samuel Balcom, for a like 
purpose, £40 1os,; and for materials, mason work, 
&e., £86 os. 8d. A committee was appointed the 
same date, (Sept. 18, 1799,) to take measures to 
complete the house.* This building stood near and 
in front of the site of the residence of Dr. William 
G. Sands. It was burned in the latter part of that 
year, and on the 18th of January, 1800, a committee 
was appointed to petition the Legislature to grant a 





* William H. Hyde, Esq., in the Oxford Academy Fubilee, p.47, says the 
new Academy was ready for scholars in 1799; and that in October of that 
year the Circuit Court and General Inquest was held in it, Justice Kent, 
presiding. 








lottery to rebuild it.* A third building was soon after 
erected under State patronage.t It stood diagonally 
opposite the residence of Ward Van Der Lyn.{ 

June 5, 1800, the trustees made choice of lot 82, in 
the town of Scipio, Cayuga county, for the use and 
benefit of the Academy, agreeable to an act of the 
Legislature passed April 7, 1800, and Uri Tracy was 
instructed to notify the Secretary of State of such 
choice and apply to the Commissioners of the Land 
Office for a patent therefor. September 30, 1801, 
the sale of this lot to John Swartout was confirmed. 
What amount was received for it is not stated, but on 
receipt of the deed he was required to pay a balance 
of £186 5s. 4d. 

January 21, 1804, James Glover was chosen Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. The records do not 
show that this office was previously held by any one; 
the meetings of the trustees were apparently presided 
over by the senior trustee. 

The losses sustained by the fire and the arrears in 
the teacher’s salary created a debt which became a 
lien upon the corporate property. In consequence 
the institution suffered a period of decline during 
several years immediately succeeding the erection of 
the third Academy building; and the school, when 
there was any, seems to have been conducted by 
private enterprise during the major portion of this 
time.$ The records do not show that a trustee meeting 
was held between April, 1809, and December, 1820. || 








* This committee consisted of Stephen O. Runyan, Peter B, Garnsey and 
James Glover. : 

t June 5, 1800, Stephen Collins was appointed to get the boards belonging 
to the Academy then at the mills up the river and bring them down to the 
ashery at the bridge ; and Anson Cary, ‘* to stick them up” and take care of 
them after their arrival, 

+ It originally stood on Washington Square. April 7, 1804, a committee 
was appointed to lay out the money subscribed to finish the outside of the 
building. April 1, 1806, Peter Burgot was authorized to give a deed to Josiah 
Stephens for the lot on which the Academy stood, and to execute a contract 
with Gurdon Hewitt for moving and finishing the Academy. Nov. 20, 1806, 
it was voted to postpone the finishing of the upper story and painting of the 
Academy till Jume rst following. 

§ Fragmentary records serve somewhat to indicate the status of the school 
during the earlier part of this period, April 7, 1804, it was voted ‘‘ that the 
private school be nolonger kept in the Academy.’ March 31, 1806, Platt 
Brush was voted attorney of the Board. January 3, 1807, it was voted to hire 
John Kinney to teach a classical in the Academy one year, at $2 for each 
scholar, the scholars being required to furnish their own wood. The number 
of scholars, if only one teacher was hired, was limited to thirty. June 3, 
1807, it was voted to give every possible encouragement to the ladies’ school 
contemplated in the village. July 28, 1807, consent was given to Miss Sarah . 
A. Burton to continue her academic school in the Academy till further notice. 
April 30, 1808, Rev. Mr. Hyde was granted permission to teach an academic 
school in the Academy. January 3, 1821, it was voted to convey, by a durable 
lease to District No. 2, the south-easterly room in the Academy for a common 
school; and Jan. 27, 1821, the easterly room on the lower floor of the Acade- 
my was leased to the trustees of that district, so long as it should stand, to be 
used fora common school and no other purpose. 

|| At the former meeting it was resolved ‘‘that the Board should appoint a 
committee of three to transact the prudential business, or concerns of said 
Board during their recess, ard particularly to settle with Josiah Stephens.” 
At the final meeting it was voted ‘‘that Jonathan Bush be the man to keep 
the key of the Academy, and that the Board adjourn sive die”’ The trustees 
present were: Peter Burgot, Uri Tracy, Jonathan Bush, Isaac Sherwogd, 
Nathaniel Locke, Josiah Stephens, Samuel Farnham, Gurdon Hewitt, 
Samuel Balcom, Isaac F. Thomas and George Mowry, all of whom are dead. 
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In 1821, the Academy aroused from its lethargy.* 
A petition to the Regents, presented Jan. 27, 1821, 
states that, although the inhabitants in this part of the 
State were in indigent circumstances, through the un- 
exampled exertions of a few individuals and assist- 
ance of the Regents, the trustees succeeded for a 
number of years in supporting a respectable academic 
school, which was of eminent usefulness to this and 
the adjoining counties. For a number of years past, 
however, owing to a series of misfortunes, the trustees 
have not been able to progress with the institution. 
One academy being erected and nearly finished acci- 
dentally took fire and was destroyed, and although the 
Regents generously assisted in obtaining for the use of 
the institution one of the literature lots, yet the small 
price which it then brought was all expended in 
another building, and the trustees, when the present 
building was completed, were left in debt. Several of 
the most distinguished supporters of the institution 
failed orhave moved away, and the trustees have suffer- 
ed a part of the house to be occupied for common 
schools. The house is now repaired by the trustees, 
they have cancelled all claims against the institution, 
procured an excellent instructor, and are determined 
that nothing shall be wanting on their part to make 
the Oxford Academy useful to the diffusion of litera- 
ture and an object worthy of the fostering care of the 
Regents. There was then no other academy within 
forty miles. 

March 3, 1821, a committee was appointed to treat 
with the officers of the Oxford Library Corporation t 
for its transfer to the trustees of the Academy, In 
Jan, 1825, the number of volumes reported in the 
library was seventy-two. 

From the report to the Regents of March 5, 1821, 
it appears that the value of the academy lot and 
building t was $1,000; that there was no revenue; 
that the number of scholars was thirty-four, of whom 
fifteen studied the Latin and Greek languages, four- 
teen English Grammar, Geography and Arithmetic, 
four Reading and Writing, and one Mathematics.§ 
David Prentice, LL. D., was the teacher and received 
a salary of $400. 


_ *A meeting of the trustees held Dec. 23, 1820, the first recorded meeting 
for eleven years, was attended by Ransom Rathbone, John Tracy, Epaphras 
Miller and Amos A. Franklin; anda week later Daniel Shumway, Ira Will- 
cox, Simon G. Throop, Hezekiah Morse and Henry Mygatt were added by 
elections. 

+ This corporation was organized at a meeting held at Perkins Hotel in 
Oxford on the evening of the 2d Tuesday in September, 1815, of which U. 
Tracy was chairman and Daniel Shumway, Ira Willcox, William B. Lacy, 
Samuel Farnham, Uri Tracy, Simon G. Throop and Erastus Perkins were 
its first trustees, 

+The building is described as being 46 by 28 feet, two stories, and built of 
wood, with two rooms on the lower floor, one 26 by 19 feet, the other 26 by 
20 feet, and a hall five feet wide ; while over the whole was a chamber, with a 
swing partition in the center. 

§ Tuition was charged as follows: for the languages, higher mathematics, 
geography and higher English grammar, $4.00; elements of English gram- 
mar, $3.00; reading, writing and common arithmetic, $2.00, The price of 
board was $1.00 per week. 














In 1821, the Legislature appropriated the avails of 
the literature lot in the township of Fzyeffe as a fund 
for the support of the Academy. 

This appropriation was secured through the efforts 
of Hon, John Tracy, who was then in the Assembly ; 
and the report to the Regents Feb. 23, 1822, indi- 
cates the revenue derived therefrom, together with 
other sources of revenue, as follows :— 


Fayette Literature Lot, 106 acres Sub. No. 1, 
contracted to George Pearson, due....., $318.00 
Fayette Literature Lot, 62 acres Sub. No. 1, 
contracted to George Pearson, due....... 224.10 
Fayette Literature Lot, 50 acres Sub. No. 2, 
contracted to Wm. Keith, due........... 
Fayette Literature Lot, 100 acres Sub. No. 3 


contracted to Isaac Dutcher, due........ 168.58 
Fayette Literature Lot, 161 acres Sub, No. 4, 

contracted to Asa Willey, due........... 424.00 
Fayette Literature Lot, 58 acres sold No. 5, 

contracted to John Loop, due........... 131.24 
Fayette Literature Lot, too acres Sub. No. 5, 

contracted to Wm. Scoff, due........... 260.70 
Fayette Literature Lot, 50 acres Sub. No, 6, 

contracted to Wm. Barstow, due......... 95-49 
Cash received under the Act of 1822........ 1,247.91 
Apparatus, one globe, bought in 1821...4.. 12.00 
Tuition for preceding year about........... 400.00 
In this report the value of the Academy lot 

and building was fixed at..............- 750.00 


The following list of students at this period presents 
names which are familiar to many who are now liy- 


ing :— 
Latin Students : 

John ‘W.Allens. 2.5 wes 2/2! commenced Jan —, 1821 
Squire W. Corbin,........ commenced Feb, 1, 1821 
Stephen Franklin, ....... commenced Jan. —, 1821 
Rowland T. Gibson,...... commenced Jan. 1, 1822 
Samuel S. Gibson,........ commenced Jan, 1, 1822 
Richard A. Hosmer,.,...commenced Sept. 25, 1821 
James S, Butta. sis oe <2 commenced July 24, 1821 
Ward Bint, 3 asaps ane ee commenced July 24, 1821 
Charles Josslyn,.......... commenced Jan. 1, 1822 
John Rent, vo. cee cess commenced Jan. —, 1822 
Datel Lee, wavice ieusends commenced Dec. 3, 1821 
Jno. F. McCalpin, ....... commenced Jan, —, 1821 
Daniel A. Marsh, ....... commenced July 20, 1821 
Burrage Miles, ......-.+2: commenced July 1, 1821 
Henry R. Mygatt,....... commenced Jan. —, 1821 
John F. Rathbun, ....... commenced Jan. —, 1821 
Wm. R. Rathbun,....... commenced Jan, —, 1821 
Horatio Seymour, ........ commenced Jan. 1, 1822 
Geo. R. Shumway, ...... commenced Jan. —, 1821 
Benj. K. Throop, ........ commenced Jan. 1, 1822 
Theodore G, Throop, ....commenced Feb, 1, 1821 
Charlemayne Town, ....., commenced Jan. 1, 1822 
Edward Tourtelott,....... commenced Jan. 1, 1821 
Charles O, Tracy, ........ commenced Jan. 1, 1821 


Students in Geography, English Grammar and 
Arithmetic: 

Hiram Balcom, Luke Balcom, Chas. Baldwin, Jo- 
seph Clark, Calvin Cole, Jno. M. Gurnsey, John Howe, 
Lucius C. Hyde, William Lawton, Nathaniel Locke, 
Alvin S. Perkins, Joseph E, Smith, Nehemiah Smith, 
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Susan M. Avery, Eliza Baldwin, Frances Balcom, 
Fayette Balcom, Leafa Balcom, Anne V. Brown, Eliza 
H. Brown, Amanda Gurnsey, Julia Garnsey, Ruth 
Hovey, Jane Hughson, Lydia Knapp, Rebecca Mor- 
gan, Lucy Morse, Sarah Northrup, Lucretia Packer, 
Anne M. Perkins, Jane E. Perkins, Emily Tracy. 

Students in Reading and Writing: 

Samuel Baldwin, John W. Gibson, William Kent, 
John Locke, William McCalpin, Henry L. Miller, 
Emeline Patterson, Anne A. Willcox. 

Students in Mathematics : 

Alfred Willoughby. 


June 2, 1823, action was taken relative to procur- 
ing a bell. David Prentice continued to act as prin- 
cipal till January 1, 1825, and under his supervision 
the Academy prospered. He was succeeded by Wil- 
liam D., Beattie. Daniel Marsh of Schoharie, was em- 
ployed as teacher in November, 1825, for one year. 
He was succeeded by Rev. Edward Andrews, who 
resigned in the spring of 1828. William D. Beattie 
was again employed to succeed him, the term to com- 
mence July 1, 1828. 

September 25, 1829, action was taken with refer- 
ence to the selection of a new site and the erection of 
a new building. April 20, 1830, the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the expediency of changing the 
sitg, reported it imexpedient. December 2, 1830, it 
was resolved :— 

“ Wuereas, The present building occupied as the 
Oxford Academy has become old, unfit and incon- 
venient, and the interests of the institution, as well as 
the village, will be promoted by the erection of a new 
building, with suitable rooms for a male and female 
department ;* therefore, 

“ Resolved, That a subscription paper be now 
opened, for the purpose of obtaining the funds neces- 
sary to enable the trustees to erect said buildings as 
early in the ensuing season as shall be found prac- 
ticable, and that as soon as the necessary amount 
shall be raised, then that immediate measures be 
taken by this Board'to cause therewith a new building 
to be erected the ensuing season, with proper and 
convenient rooms, &c., for a male and female depart- 
ment; and that measures be also taken by this Board 
to employ an accomplished female instructress in the 
female department by the time the building shall be 
completed.” 

December 13, 1830, arrangements were made to 
purchase of Epaphras Miller a lot 52 feet front and 
76 feet deep, upon the south side of, and facing on, 
Fort Hill Square, for the sum of $400. This. pur- 
chase was subsequently consummated. January 14, 
1831, it was resolved to build of stone, at a cost not 
to exceed $2,100. January 24, 1831, a committee 
was authorized to contract for the erection of a build- 
ing 30 by 37 feet, two stories, of wood or stone, as 
they, in their judgment, thought best, with stone un- 





*The first action with reference to the establishment of a female depart- 
ment was taken March 12, 1830, when a committee was appointed to report 
on the expediency of doing so. 





derpinning five feet above the ground, a cupola, Vene- 


tian blinds, and out-houses. 

September 28, 1831, it was resolved to sell the 
Academy building to the Methodist Episcopal church 
of Oxford for $400. A committee was also appointed 
to dispose of the bell and purchase another. This sale 
was effected, and the building was afterwards burned. 

November 17, 1831, Miss Emily C. Benedict was 
employed as instructress for one year; and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee were authorized to purchase suita- 
ble chemical, astronomical and philosophical appar- 
atus, at a cost not to exceed $200. 

December 30, 1831, the new academy was accepted 
as finished within the terms of the contract, with some 
slight exceptions.* 

Its original cost was $1,956.06. 

January 9, 1832, the employment of Merritt G. Me- 
Koon { as principal was approved. Miss Benedict re- 
signed January 1, 1833, and Miss Elizabeth Merwin, 
daughter of Rey. Samuel Merwin, of Wilton, Conn., was 
engaged as preceptress. Miss Merwin served two terms 
of fourteen weeks each, and was succeeded by Miss 
Elizabeth G. Giles, commencing Sept. 8, 1834. Miss 
Giles’ resignation was accepted May 23, 1835, to take 
effect at the close of the term. Miss Sarah E, Rob- 
inson, of Troy, was employed the same date, com- 
mencing the first Monday in Sept., 1835. She re- 
signed March 23, 1836, to take effect at the close of 
the term. June 13, 1836, Miss Katharine Whitney, 
of Boston, was employed as preceptress. 


* The building, which was of wood, is described as being 50 feet front by 37 
feet deep, with a basement story of stone and divided as follows: one study 
and recitation room 18 by 24 feet, well finished; one hall or clothes’ room 
about 8 feet square ; a wood room 37 by 12 feet; anda room 37 by 16 feet, 
occupied by the female department for exercise. On the first floor above the 
basement are five rooms and a hall viz: a hall § by 32 feet, containing the 
stairs to the next story above, also the stairs to the wood room below ; a prin- 
cipal study or recitation room 27 by 30 feet; one other recitation room 20 by 
12 feet, and another 20 by 16 feet; and a clothes room 10 by 18 feet, from 
which the stairs descend into the exercise room. The whole of this story, 
(except the main hall,) with the room in the basement before described, is 
occupied by the female department. On the next floor are three rooms and a 
hall: one principal study and recitation room 30 by 37 feet, and two other 
recitation rooms of the size of those below. The upper, or attic story, is di- 
vided into four study rooms and a hall, each study room being about 9 by 16 
feet, Thetwo last described stories with the recitation room in the basement, 
are occupied by the male department. 

+ In another connection this is stated to be $2,318.8:. Up to Jan. 13, 1835, 
the cost as first stated had been increased by improvements and additions of 
furniture by $551.91. There had also been paid since the erection, for ap- 
patatus, $60. 

+ Merritt Golden McKoon was descended paternally from Martin Luther; 
the maiden name of his paternal grandmother was Lydia Luther. His 
mother was a daughter of John Williams. of the fifth generation from Roger 
Williams ,the first settler of Rhode Island. Hewasborn in Herkimer county, 
N. Y., March 7, 1807, and received an academical education at Madison Uni- 
versity. He was graduated from Union College in 1832. He wasan assistant 
teacher in a select school taught by his brother Samuel in Oxford in the sum- 
mer of 1825, for six months. During portions of the years 1826, *7 and ’8, he 
taught a common school in Oxford, and fora period thereafter a se'ect school. 
He was principal of Oxford Academy from the spring of 1832 until 1844, and 
faithful and unremitting labors contributed largely to its prosperity during that 
period. Subsequently as principal of the Academy at Little Falls, professor 
inthe State Normal School at Albany, and principal of the Delhi Academy 
he occupied positions of great honor and usefulness, He died November 
28, 1554+ 
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In 1833, the basement of the academy was fitted up 
for a primary school, which wasin successful operation 
Jan. 1, 1834. Feb. 7, 1835, the trustees resolved to 
establish a department for the education of teachers 
for common schools, pursuant to an ordinance of the 
Regents enacted Jan. 20, 1835. In this latter year 
another bell was procured. August 13, 1836, Henry 
B.McNeil was appointed librarian and that year books 
to the value of $174.27 were added to the library.* 

December 25, 1540, Miss Whitney tendered her 
resignation as preceptress, to take effect at the close 
of the term. She was succeeded by Miss Jennette 
M. Hall, who tendered her resignation Oct. 13, 1844, 
to take effect at the close of the term. Miss Maria 
Hyde succeeded her, and her resignation was accepted 
April 25, 1846. Miss Elizabeth B. Hinckley was the 
next preceptress. She resigned Nov. 15, 1848, was 
re-engaged the following term, and was finally suc- 
ceeded by Miss Elizabeth A. Barrett. The next pre- 
ceptress was Miss Sarah Jane Stocking, whose resigna- 
tion was accepted May 7, 1853. Dec. 1, 1843, a con- 
tract was entered into with John Abbott, A. M., to 
act as principal, succeeding Mr. McKoon. He had 
previously for seven years filled the position of assist- 
ant. Mr. Abbott tendered his resignation Aug. 28, 
1851, to take effect at the close of the following 
winter term. May 17, 1852, Myron M. Goodenough 
was engaged for one term. His resignation was re- 
ceived and accepted June 18, 1852. Abel Wood, 
from the Academy at Gilbertsville was engaged as 
principal July 8, 1852. He does not seem to have 
served, however, for August 2, 1852, an arrangement 
was entered into with Charles E. Vanderburgh to act 
in that capacity. His resignation was presented Dec. 
7, 1852. Abel Wood, A. M., was again engaged Feb. 
14, 1853. His resignation was accepted May 31, 
1853, to take effect at the close of the term. 

The positions of principal and preceptress seem now 
to have been filled temporarily, the former by Charles E. 
Vanderburgh, and the latter by Miss Sarah Patterson. 
William Wright, a graduate of Jefferson College, 
Pennsylvania, succeeded to the former position, and 
Miss Jane N. Corey, to the latter. Merritt G. Mc- 
Koon succeeded Mr. Wright in the principalship, and 
held the position till his death, Nov. 28, 1854. He 
was succeeded by Frederick Humphrey, from Norwich 
Academy, and Samuel McKoon, who jointly assumed 
to conduct the Academy and pay the contingent ex- 
penses, together with their own compensation, from 
the revenue arising from tuitions and the appropria- 
tions made by the Regents for the support of teachers’ 
classes, astheir predecessor had done. Mr. Humphrey 
resigned the principalship July 29, 1856, and was suc- 





* December 12, 1838, the library contained 307 volumes, the original cost of 
which was $223.48; the philosophical apparatus then on hand cost $416.63. 





| resignation was accepted May 3, 1871. 
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ceeded by J. C. Van Ben Schoten, who resigned June 
26, 1858. Henry Barnes, Jr., next succeeded to the 
position and held it till his death, Feb. 24, 1859. He 
was succeeded by D. G. Barber. 

Miss Zilpha Redfield, a graduate of Brooklyn Fe- 
male Seminary, was preceptress at the close of the 
school year in 1854; and Miss Sarah Stebbins, in 
March, 1856. Miss Maria M. Austin, held that position 
March 27, 1858, and was succeeded August 30, 1859, 
by Miss Mary Thorp, who remained only one term. 
She was succeeded, but whether immediately the 
records do not show, by Miss Emily Thorp, whose 
name first appears in that connection August 25, 
1863. 

June 3, 1865, D. G. Barber and J. W. Thorpe were 
allowed to manage the Academy (except the primary de- 
partment), under the direction of the trustees, and as 
a full compensation therefor receive the tuitions and 
the moneys to be received from the Regents, to com- 
mence in August following. This arrangement was 


| terminated February 28, 1868, to take effect at the 


close of the next term. During this period, or a por- 
tion of it, Miss L. J. Reddy was preceptress, for she 


and Mr. Barber presented their resignations January 


17, 1868. Miss Reddy’s was accepted February 7, 
1868, and she was succeeded by Miss Margaret.R. 
Gorton. Miss Margaret S. Thorp was engaged as 
preceptress, July 27, 1869. Mr. Barber was relieved 
as principal, January 15, 1870, and was succeeded by 
Storrs, who stayed but a short time, for Professor 
Herbert J. Cook was Principal September 2, 1870. 
His principalship was terminated April 15, 1871, to 
take effect at the close of the academic year. It was 
voted June 22, 1871, tore-engage him. Miss Thorp’s 
Miss M. A. 
B. Raymond, of Hartford, Conn., was employed as 
preceptress August 3, 1871. 

June 24, 1841, lots numbers 7 and 8, adjoining 
Fort Hill, and containing about one and one-fourth 
acres, were bought of Henry R. Mygatt for $1,000, 
as a site for a new academy building; but the project 
was not consummated till 1854. January 25, 1853, 
John Tracy, Calvin Cole and Joseph G. Thorp were 
appointed a building committee to superintend its 
erection. February 15, 1854, the Legislature was 
memorialized for a loan of $3,000, with which to 
finish the new academy building, which had been 
begun, but the records do not indicate the result of 
this appeal. May 16, 1854, it was resolved to move 
the old academy building to an adjacent lot and con- 
vert it into a boarding house, in accordance with a 





| proposition of the Oxford Academy Boarding Associ- 


ation, who offered to accept the building when so 
removed and fitted up,in payment of $1,000 of the 
stock of the association. The new building, of wood, 
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84 by 44 feet, two stories, with stone basement, was 
completed in 1854, at a cost of $6,047.53; and the 
old building removed to the new lot, fitted up and 
occupied as a “Young Ladies’ Boarding Hall,” for 
which purpose it is now used.* The report to the 
Regents, January 15, 1855, speaks of the new build- 
ing as being “beautiful in exterior, commodious and 
well finished,” and places the value of the two build- 
ings at $8,ooo. The new building is the one at 
present in use as an academy. 

The completion of this elegant edifice and the 
approach of the sixtieth anniversary were deemed a 
fitting occasion for a grand jubilee and reunion of 
teachers and students of the Academy, who were 
widely scattered, and then, as now, filling high official 
stations—some in the halls of legislation, others in the 
learned professions, while many adorned the humbler 
walks of life. Invitations were accordingly sent to 
former teachers and a/vmni, and on the rst and 2d 
of August, 1854, a large representation gathered to do 
honor to the occasion. The ceremonies were impos- 
ing and impressive, and highly interesting throughout ; 
but we have not the space at our command to give 
even an epitome of the proceedings.f 

February 7, 1868, the committee previously ap- 
pointed to investigate and report the condition of the 
Academy, preserted a plea for raising the school to a 
higher grade and making it a greater means of useful- 
ness than it had maintained for some years past, by 
employing more teachers and better compensating 
them, 

April 27, 1868, the Legislature authorized and 
directed the trustees of the village of Oxford to levy 
and collect, on the taxable property of the corpora- 
tion, $1,500 for the relief of the Oxford Academy, 
$874.81 of which was to be applied to the liquidation 
of the indebtedness of the Academy, and the balance 
expended in improving the property. The whole 
amount so expended in repairs was $834.75. ; 

June 12, 1871, it was “Resolved, That the presid- 
ing officer of this meeting, [J. W. Glover,] with Mr. 
James W. Clarke, be a committee to inform the Bishop 
of this Diocese, Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, of the 
present condition of the Academy, and to advise with 
him as to its future progress.” It was also resolved 
to circulate a subscription for the permanent endow- 
ment of the Academy, with directions to endeavor to 





*t originally stood on the east side of Fort Hill Square, between the resi- 
dence of Gerrit Perkins and the Baptist parsonage, adjoining Mr. Perkins’ 
residence on the south. It was removed to the river bank, on the south side 
of that Square, where it now stands. March 23, 1875, the trustees ratified 
its purchase of Henry Balcom, by a committee appointed for that purpose, 
for $3,000. 

+ These are fully and faithfully delineated in the Oxford Academy Fubilee, 
which was published at the instance of the Home Committee, composed of 
Dwight H. Clarke, Rufus J. Baldwin, William H. Hyde, Solomon Bundy, 
Gerrit H. Perkins, Henry L. Miller and Henry R. Mygatt, who had charge 
of the details of the celebration. 





raise without delay at least $10,000 for that purpose. 
At the next meeting, June 19, 1871, the committee 
reported that the amount had been subscribed, and 
the further sum of $1,500 pledged to the same object. 
The latter date Bishop Huntington was unanimously 
elected a trustee and President of the Academy, 
which office he held by successive re-elections till 
Feb. 3, 1876, when he resigned. Aug. 1, 1871, a 
negative answer was given to a question propounded 
by the Bishop, as to “whether the fact of the lady 
[then] under consideration for the position of pre- 
ceptress being a Congregationalist would be consid- 
ered by the trustees as a disqualification?” Aug. 3, 
1871, a committee was appointed to decide on suita- 
ble church services for opening the school. 

March 1, 1872, it was resolved to petition the Leg- 
islature to so amend the Statute as to permit an in- 
crease to twenty-one of the number of trustees, which 
had been previously increased from nine to twelve. 
The request was subsequently made to the Regents, 
who, it was discovered, had jurisdiction over the mat- 
ter, and was granted November 12, 1872. Permis- 
sion to elect a Vice-President was also given, and 
Dec. 3, 1872, Henry R. Mygatt was elected to that 
office. 

Prof. Herbert J. Cook presented his resignation as 
Principal, March 21, 1872, to take effect at the close 
of the academic year. Rey. Charles Woodward, A, 
M., who had been engaged some weeks previously by 
a committee appointed for that purpose, was chosen 
Principal, Aug. 21, 1872, and presented his resignation 
the same day, by reason of ill health. Charles W. 
Brown, late a teacher of mathematics in the Academy, 
was engaged as Principal the balance of the term. 

Rev. Frank B. Lewis was engaged as Principal 
Dec. 8, "872, to enter upon his duties January 6, 
1873; a short interim, while Mr, Lewis could enter 
tipon his duties, being filled by Warren E. Hubbard. 
Mr. Lewis tendered his resignation March 26, 1879 ; 
it was accepted March 28, 1879, He was succeeded 
by James A. Brown, of Hamilton College, who is the 
present Principal. Miss M. A. B. Raymond’s resig- 
nation was received June 30, 1874, to take effect July ' 
1, 1874, the close of the term. She was succeeded 
by Miss C. H. McNeil, who had previously served 
some time as assistant, and who was relieved from the 
duties of preceptress at her own request, on account 
of ill health, and re-assigned to the position of assist- 
ant, to take effect Aug. 31, 1875. She was re-engaged 
as preceptress Feb. 12, 1876, and was succeeded by Miss 
Louise Bacon, of Greenfield, Mass., who was engaged 
June 27, 1876. Mrs. Olive C. Beauchamp succeeded 
to the position in July, 1877. Her resignation was 
tendered Feb. 15, 1879, and accepted March ar, 
1879, to take effect at the close of the school year. 
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She was succeeded by Miss Estella June, of Oxford. 
Miss Louisa Humphrey is the teacher of the primary 
department. 

We extract from the report to the Regents to June 
22, 1878, the following statistics :— 

Schedule of Academic Property : 


Value of grounds. 2... 6.2. ccs ceeseeee $ 1,500.00 
Of DULAIN GR v5, 0.5 1002 eerie 11,000.00 
“of library, 1210 volumes,f......-. 955-00 
* of philosophical apparatus,}...... 962.67 

Bonds and Mortgages ...........-..+.. 7,250.00 

Notes receivable............ feet dents SES QOO 

Furniture, not fixtures.............-45 450.00 

Real Estate, other than Academy lot.... 150,00 

UA new ayeareana Swsave kecid erect untick OF 24,417.67 

Treasurer’s notes payable....... $900.00 

Balance due Treasurer at date of 
TRPOU: +3 «0.8 cite mew eeeay ess 5-97 905.97 
Total, less debts and incumbrances, $23,511.70 
Revenue for the year ending June 22, 1878 :— 

From tuition collected or considered ~col- 

TEQERDIET. 5 Soe 55 Sts tek aed aet ens . $1,437.80 

From income derived from real and per- 

SoMa“ PLOPEPeFe sos vie aig seeeewe ees 936.15 

Apportionment from Literature Fund. ... 41.18 
Total revenue....... se 55.8 Ve aE eo $2,415.13 
Disbursements: 

For teachers’ salaries ......... $2,700.00 

For interest accrued during year 
on debts due from Academy 45.10 

BOP POAUS ook sa eeia vos 04 es 1.72 

For fuel and other incidental 
CRPENSES oops oo 4 tise el. 4 312.57 3,059.40 

Excess of expenditures over revenue 644.37 


The number of scholars taught during fhe year 
was 128, of whom 67 were males, and 61 females. 
The average age was 15,;°, years. The numbet 
of academic students enrolled during part of the 
year, and who were claimed by the trustees to 
have pursued for four months or more of said 
year, classical’ studies, or the higher branches of 
English education, or both, after having passed the 
preliminary academic examination, was nine males 
and five females. The average age of the males 





* The Academy building is rectangular in form, 44 by 84 feet, two stories 
above the stone basement. ‘Ihe basement contains a school-room used for 
the primary department, a large play room and two cloak-rooms. The first 
story contains the principal’s office, the general assembly room, library and 
class-room: the second story, the ladies’ school-room, three class rooms, the 

‘ laboratory, and a cloak room. ‘The building is in a fair state of repair and is 
kept neat and orderly, The general assembly room was newly furnished two 
years since with desks and settees of the most improved patterns, and the fur- 
niture of the other rooms repaired and painted. There is a generous supply 
of black-boards in rooms where needed. 

+ The library at present [August, 1879,) contains 1,210 volumes of care- 
fully selected literature ; but of late years but few additions have been made 
to it. Its original cost was $1,288.84. 

¢ The original cost was $1,249.59. 








was 17+4; years; females, 16;%;; general average 17. 
The number of scholars pursuing classical studies dur- 
ing the year was twenty-one, of whom nine were males 
and twelve females. * 

Rates of tuition :— 


Common English Studies........... .-$ 7 00 
Mathematical and Higher English...... 9 00 
Classical, including all the preceding...... 11 00 


CruRCHES.—‘‘ Our “ancestors,” says William H. 
Hyde, Esq., ‘“seem to have acted upon the sentiment, 
that ‘the groves were God’s first temples,’ and enjoyed 
more the advantages of natural religion, than the stated 
preaching and ordinances of revealed Christianity. 
They were more distinguished for worldly enterprise 
than for piety, postponing the interests of organized 
Christianity even to those of literature and learning. 
* * * Our early settlers were strong, earnest men, 
impelled by common necessity, and subject to feelings 
of common interest; they loved their neighbors as 
themselves, labored hard and long, and left the result 
to Providence. If they had not the advantages, they 
were without the evils of more advanced society; and 
‘a fellow-feeling made them wondrous kind.’ ”} 

The Associated Presbyterian Church is, with one 
exception, the oldest ecclesiastical organization in the 
county. It may be called “the mother of churches,” 
in this village, as, for at least fifteen years, it was the 
only one here; and when at length others were or- 
ganized, they drew some of their most valued material 
from its membership. The history of this church 
reaches back into the last century. The record of 
its formation is lost, and the precise date cannot be 
determined; but when ¢e Associated Presbyterian 
Society of Oxford was legally organized at a meeting 
held Sept. 19, 1799, the church was already in exist- 
ence, and was represented by its officers in that meet- 
ing.t 

The faithful minister and missionary who gathered 
this little band of Christian disciples in the midst of 
these forest wilds, was Rev. John Camp. A graduate 
of Yale College, Mr. Camp, brought to this new com- 


*The Board of Trustees is at present composed of James W. Glover, 
President ; William H. Hyde, Vice-President ; Charles W. Brown, Secre- 
tary ; William H. Van Wagenen, Treasurer ; John R. Van Wagenen, Ger- 
rit H. Perkins, Ward Van Der Lyn, Horace Packer, D. D. Shepard, Isaac 
S. Sherwood, F. G. Clarke, L. A. Knott, William R. Mygatt, General John 
C. Robinson, V. C. Emerson, John R. Clarke, Hon. Horatio Seymour, 
Spencer F. Allis, Richard M. Clark, M. D., and Rey. Walter Ayrault, D. D. 

+ Oxford Academy Fubilee. 

tThe meeting at which this organization was effected was held in the 
Academy in Oxford, and was presided over by Uri Tracy and Solomon Cur- 
tis, the latter of whom was the deacon of the church. The trustees then 
elected were Jonathan Bush, John Nash, Uri Tracy, Solomon Curtis, Ed- 
ward Robbins, Nathan Carpenter, Ephraim Fitch, Joshua Mersereau and 
Lyman Ives. The Society was reorganized May 7, 1808, and again Jan. 26, 
1818, having “t become dissolved in consequence of a non-compliance with the 
direction of the Statute with regard to the filling of vacancies in the office of 
trustees.’’ At each meeting the number of trustees was limited to three, and 
Uri Tracy, Thomas Butler and Stephen O. Runyan were elected to that office 
at the former meeting, and Solomon Bundy, William Gile and Amos A. 
Franklin, at the latter. 





‘ 
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munity the intellectual culture and devoted piety 
which marked the New England ministry of that day. 
He early identified himself with the educational in- 
terests of the place, was a trustee of the Academy, 
and endeavored to promote in every way, the religious, 
moral and material interests of the young and thriv- 
ing village. His ministry continue: about three years. 

For more than a dozen years the only public relig- 
ious services in the place were maintained by this peo- 
ple in the village academy ; then they met for a time 
at the private residence of Deacon Amos A. Franklin. 
When this grew small for their increasing numbers, 
the good deacon finished off at his own expense, the 
second story of his cabinet shop, and for a number of 
years made them welcome to its use. This building, 
now a private dwelling, still stands on “ Merchants’ 
Row,” nearly opposite the Presbyterian parsonage. 
At length, under the impulse of a powerful revival of 
religion, a house of worship was determined upon. It 
was begun in 1822, and dedicated to the service of 
God, July 31, 1823. The building cost about $4,000, 
the land, (upon which the church still stands,) being 
donated by Mr. Ira Willcox. In 1857, after thirty- 
four years of service, the church was put in thorough 
repair; the old square pews replaced by modern ones, 
and the whole recarpeted and upholstered. No great 
changes were made after that until 1873. In that 
year the semi-centennial of its erection, it was deter- 
mined to entirely remodel it and adapt it to the de- 
mands of modern taste. This was done at an expense 
of over $10,000, and when it was rededicated, May 6, 
1874, it was pronounced one of the most tasteful and 
beautiful village churches in this part of the State. 

The present and only parsonage was purchased in 
1866, at an expense of $3,100, and has since been 
greatly improved. 

The present membership of the church, (in 1879,) 
is 133 ; the number of Sabbath School scholars, 137. 
The Church is in a good financial condition, being en- 
tirely out of debt, and having an income equal to its 
expenses. It gave last year, to further the interests of 
religion, $1,750, of which sum $302 were contributed 
to Christian work outside the village. Though con- 
nected with the Presbytery of Otsego, the church is 
Congregational in its government. 

The following is the succession of pastors :— 

Revs. John Camp, 1799; Eli Hyde, 1808; Edward 
Andrews, 1818; Marcus Harrison, 1822; J. D. Wick- 
ham, D. D., 1823; Elijah D. Wells, 1825; Charles 
Gilbert, 1829; James Abell, 1830; George W. Bas- 
sett, 1837; Arthur Burtis, D. D., 1839; William M. 
Richards, 1846 ; Charles Jerome, 1847; Henry Cal- 
lahan, 1850; Elliott H, Payson, 1862; Charles F. 
Janes, 1870; Henry P. Collier, 1873; Henry N. 
Payne, 1879. ; 
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Orricers :—Rev. Henry N. Payne, Pastor; John 
W. Thorp, M. D., Geo. H. Turner and Geo. L. Trask, 
Deacons ; John W. Thorp, M. D., Superintendent 
Sunday School; McGeorge Bundy, Assistant Super- 
intendent Sunday School ; J. A. Coville, W. M. Miller 
and E. L. Corbin, Zrustees.* 

St. Paul's Church of Oxford was organized under 
the labors of Rev. William B. Lacey, the first rector, 
May 23, 1814. The meeting at which the organiza- 
tion was effected was held at the house of Abijah 
Lobdell, Jr., in Oxford, and Frederick Hopkins and 
John Backus were elected wardens, and Peter Bur- 
got, Ransom Rathbun, Chauncey Morgan, Abijah 
Lobdell, Jr., Ebenezer Hull, William M. Price, John 
Spoor and John Church, vestrymen. At this time, 
Lucinda Backus and Bede Hull were the only com- 
municants. 

Meetings were held at first in the Academy; but 
efforts were early made to procure a suitable place of 
worship. Henry Van Der Lyn interested himself in 
the circulation of a subscription for this purpose, 
and Feb, 23, 1815, the amount subscribed having 
reached $1,995, a committee, consisting of William 
M. Price, Ransom Rathbun and Frederick Hopkins, 
was appointed to receive proposals for the erection of 
a church, March 21, 1815, a contract was entered 
into with Messrs. Smith & McGeorge, who engaged 
to build an edifice, 40 by 50 feet, for $2,200. The 
site selected was on Fort Hill Square, and was con- 
veyed to the church by the village trustees, The 
church was completed and consecrated by John Henry 
Hobart, Bishop of New York. This, apparently, was 
the first church edifice erected in the village. A bell 
was added in 1818. 

In 1855 and ’56 the building of the present church 
edifice engaged the attention of the Society, and 
$10,000 were subscribed towards that object. Its 
construction was commenced in 1856 and finished in 
1857. Its cost was $13,387. It was consecrated 
Oct. 14, 1857. In this year also (1857) the rectory 
was built, at a cost of $2,540. The chapel, which 
was begun in 1859, was completed and paid for in 
1860. In 1861, $1,505 were paid for the iron fence 
around the church, In 1863, $4,000 were subscribed 
for the purpose of adding a stone porch and bell 
tower to the church. In 1870 a new organ was pur- 
chased at a cost of $3,200. In 1877 the interior of 
the church was richly decorated and newly carpeted, 
and a new bell hung, at a cost of about $2,000. The 
church is a fine, substantial stone structure, and with 
its elaborately, costly and tastily decorated interior, 





* This sketch was kindly prepared by the pastor, Rev. Henry N. Payne. 


+ Jan. 3, 1815, the vestry passed a vote of thanks to Henry Van Der Lyn, 
for having opened a subscription for the erection of a church edifice, and he 
was requested to persevere in his laudable undertaking, 
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and ornate exterior surroundings, is a real gem in an 
otherwise beautiful village,* 

The first Communion was held Dec. 10, 1815, at 
which time there were seven communicants, 

The following have been the successive rectors of 
this church: Revs. William B. Lacey, 1814~18; 
Leverett Bush, 1818~’42 ; Thomas Towell, 1842—44; 
T. R. Chipman, 1844; Dr. Benjamin W. Stone, 1845— 
"50; S, Anson Coxe, 1850-53; Mannsell Van Rens- 
selaer, 1853~'54; S. Anson Coxe, 1854~57; D. H. 
Macurdy, 1857-’65; Walter Ayrault, 1865~75; R. 
M. Duff, 1875—70. 

The table given below shows the number of bap- 
tisms, marriages, funerals, confirmations and offerings, 
and the average number of communicants, scholars 
and families during each rectorship, as ‘nearly as 
they can be ascertained from the records and 
minutes. 

The Oxford Baptist Church of Christ was organ- 
ized in what was then known as the McNeal school 
house, July 14, 1815. Ina neighboring grove, situated 
on the left bank of the Chenango, a half-hour’s walk 
below the village bridge, the council of recognition 
met, August 17. Among the sixteen constituent 
members were Nathaniel Havens, Mrs. Clara Havens, 
Daniel Tracy, Jr., Mrs. Polly Tracy, John Dodge, 
Mrs. Betsey Gifford, Mrs. Abigail Hackett, John 
Hull, Mrs. Hannah Hull, John Perry, Mrs. Mary 
Perry, Hiel Tracy and Mrs. Susan Tracy. Diligent 
search after the names of the remaining three has 
been unavailing. 

The organization grew rapidly, gaining within three 
years a membership of 103. In July, 1819, the ques- 
tion of building a house of worship was agitated. 
Fourteen years passed before the desire was realized. 
Meanwhile the congregations worshiped in school- 








*In this church are the chandeliers which were sent from England to St. 
George’s church, New York. They were presented to the parish by that 
church during the rectorship of Rev. Dr. Milner, through the interposition of 
Gerrit Van Wagenen, a vestryman of St. George’s church. They are nearly 
two hundred years old. 





houses and elsewhere; many souls were converted, 
and about one hundred persons were received into 
the membership of the church upon the confession of 
their faith in the Saviour. Elder Jabez S. Swan, sub- 
sequently pastor, preached on the occasion of the 
dedication, January 9, 1834, on “This is none other 
but the house of God, and this is the gate of Heaven.” 
Gen. 28:17, This text was truly prophetic in import. 
The Holy Spirit has indeed dwelt among the wor- 
shipers in the sanctuary, with regenerating and sanc- 
tifying power. The church has since numbered about 
600 additions by baptism, an average of more than 
one per month. Few years have passed unblessed in 
this regard. 


The church has served as a feeder of other Baptist 
churches, recording 609 dismissions by letter against 
417 accessions from that source. 126 members have 
passed from her fellowship to the joys of the Church 
Triumphant. The average membership reported has 
been 192. In August, 1879, it was 259. 

The Sunday-school has for many years included in 
its membership the majority of those in attendance at 
the morning services. Its superintendents have been 
Randall Maine, Samuel Root, William L. Beardsley, 
David G. Barber and Cyrus M. Gray. The contri- 
butions of the church and schocl for benevolent 
objects are estimated to have averaged about $100 
per year for a long series of years. During the year 
ending September, 1878, they aggregated $360.53. 
The women of the church have sustained efficient 
missionary and other societies, and have always been 
recognized by their pastors as faithful helpers in the 
gospel. ‘The young people have contributed much to 
the strength of the church, and merit grateful 
mention. 

The following list gives the names of the pastors in 
the order of their service, and the dates at which their 
several labors terminated, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained. For the record of memorable events in Elder 
































Rectors, Years, | Baptisms. | Marriages, Funerals, 
Wm. B Lacey... | 1814-18 WED 1) widedaa Yi Sodio’ 
Leverett Bush..., | 1318-41* 82 40 57 
Thomas Towell..|1842- 3 21 4 10 
T. R. Chipman... | 1844 4 4 6 
Dr. Benj. W.Stone! 1845-9 40 15 29 
S. Anson Coxe.,,|1850— 2 18 9 17 
M. Van Rensselaer | 1853— 4 28 6 9 
S. Anson Coxe...) 1855- 7 19 5 18 
D. H. Macurdy,,, | 1858-64 84 16 57 
Walter Ayrault,,. | 1865-75 161 32 83 
R. M, Doff,,.,...|1876- 9 83 18 34 

586 149 320 





Con- | Commu- 


Ss; $.Scholars| Families, Offerings. 





























firmations. nicants. | 
ongens 62 40 sdecueréense 
11 88 evans seeteterspa 
eV edt SP tee lee $ 672 00 
28 101 77 3,560 00 
13 116 56 1,217 00 
7 120 60 1,095 13 
18 116 71 1,142 00 
54 126 88 15,522 66f 
120 1748 107 76,086 699 
58 189 131 16,171 oof* 
313 — —- _— $115,466 48 








* The records from 1826 to 1877 are wanting: 

+ The amounts in this column are exclusive of the support of the clergy. 

+ During this rectorship $13, 387 were raised for the new church, $2,540 for 
the parsonage, and $5,505 for other improvements. 

|| Only four years are reported. 


| 


§ The least number was in 1865—135; the greatest number in 1873—202. 
There was a steady increase between these years, Ail 

This item includes the rector’s salary; and $11, 500 of the offering in 1872 
was for the endowment of Oxford Academy asa diocesan school, 

** Estimated for a part of the year 1879. 
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Swan’s pastorate, the reader is referred to his auto- 
biography, which may be found in many homes in the 
county. Levi Holcomb, Oct. 31, 1822; Nathaniel 
Otis, Dec. 18, 1831 ; Robert Adams, April 20, 1833; 
Washington Kingsley, Feb. 4, 1837; Bestor, 
July 29, 1838; Jabez S. Swan, Nov. 20, 1841; Elisha 
G, Perry, April 25, 1844; George W. Stone, March 31, 
1847 ; William S$. Smith, April 1, 1851; Elijah Bald- 
win, March ro, 1853; Nathaniel Ripley, April 18, 1857; 
William T. Potter, Jan. 11, 1864; Lysander E. Spaf- 
ford, March 27, 1870; Allen Reynolds, March 30, 
1873; John C. Ward, March 31, 1877; William R. 
Baldwin, now pastor, Aug. 1879. 

The following named have served as deacons: 
Hiel Tracy, John McNeal, John Perry, Randall 
Maine, Ira Noble, Jeremiah York, Benjamin Ran- 
dall, William L. Jacobs, Samuel Root, Obadiah 
Tower, David G. Barber, Whitman R. Mowry. The 
four last named were serving at this writing, August, 
1879. 

Among those licensed to preach the gospel are the 
Rev. Messrs. George Balcom, now of Kansas; E. T. 
Jacobs, of Afton, N. Y.; and George W. Stone. The 
two last were also ordained here, Mr. Stone while he 
was serving as pastor, 

The house of worship has recently been somewhat 
enlarged and thoroughly remodeled. When complete, 
among other noticeable improvements, there will be a 
stately tower, surmounted by a neat spire; commo- 
dious basement rooms fitted up with modern appli- 
ances; and an audience room provided with a horse- 
shoe gallery, frescoed, reseated and refurnished, with 
a seating capacity of upwards of 450. An open 
baptistry of the most approved pattern will appear 
at the rear of the platform. The contemplated out- 
lay is $5,200. 

With a parsonage, barn and ample grounds, for the 
use of her ministers; first-class sheds for the accom- 
modation of the many of the congregation living on 
their distant farms; and a house of worship unsur- 
passed for convenience by any in the county, the 
church will possess the material requisites for the 
achievement of a future worthy of her past. For 
these gifts from His hand, she is grateful to her Lord. 
For a continued supply of spiritual facilities, she waits 
on Him in worship and work.* 

The First Methodist Episcopal Church. 





It cannot 


be determined when this church was organized, but it | 
| died recently in Binghamton, N. Y., 1850; Selah 


is believed that its history dates back to about 1815. 
The corporate existence of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the Village of Oxford dates from Septem- 
ber 24, 1831, at which date ‘the male persons of 
full age belonging to the Methodist Episcopal church 
in the village of Oxford met at the Academy in said 





*This sketch waa kindly prepared by the pastor, Revi w. R. Baldwin. 





village, where they steadily attended for divine wor- 
ship, * * * for the purpose of electing nine dis- 
creet persons of the said church as trustees, to take 
the charge of the estate and property of the said 
church and to transact all affairs relative to the tem- 
poralities thereof.” James Atwell, who was then 
pastor of the church, and William E. Chapman were 
chosen to preside, and Bliss Willoughby, Nathaniel 
Willcox, Caleb Sebury, Everitt Judson, Gardner B. 
Lewis, Elias Widger, William E. Chapman, George 
H. King and Daniel Dudley, members of said church, 
were elected trustees. 

The earliest meetings are supposed to have been 
held about 1815, and organization effected about 1817, 
in Mr. VanWagenen’s barn, on Albany street. The 
old barn is still standing. Bliss WiNoughby, Nathaniel 
Willcox, Elakim Northrup and James Fenner were 
among the first members. 

Up to the time of its corporate existence the So- 
ciety seems to have worshiped in the barn in which 
the organization was effected. About that time they 
purchased the old Academy building, in which they 
worshiped till 1841, when their present church 
edifice was erected, at a cost of about $3,000. It 
was quite extensively repaired seven or eight years 
since, « : 

There is no record of the earlier preachers. From 
an early day the church was connected with the Nor- 
wich circuit, but the church there was not organized 
until 1814. Previous to 1828, Revs. Densmore and 
Benjamin Shipman preached here, but how long can- 
not be ascertained. The following is the succession 
of pastors from 1828: Revs. Henry Peck, 1828; 
Mr. Mansfield, 1829; John Snyder, 1830; James At- 
well, 1831; William Bowdish and Mr. Stowell, 1832 ; 
Henry Halstead, who was the first stationed preacher, 
1833-34; John Bailey, now a minister in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church, 1835; Lyman Sperry, who was 
some years since placed on the superannuated list and 
is now living in Unadilla, N. Y., 1836-7 ; George 
Harmon, an eccentric, yet powerful man, 1838-9; 
J. C. Ransom, a great revivalist in his day, now super- 
annuated and living in Oxford, 1840; W. H. Pearne, 
D. D., under whose administration the present church 
was built, 1841-2; Lyman Sperry, 1843-4; William 
Bixby, 1845; L. L. Knox, 1846; William Wyatt, a 
remarkable man and able preacher, 1847-8; Bottwick 
Hawley, D. D., 1849; Zedekiah Paddock, D. D., 


Stocking, 1851-2; A. S. Graves, 1852-3; J. S. 
Wright, 1854; Hiram Gee, 1855-6; L. H. Stanley, 
1857; A. T. Mattison, 1858-60; William R. Cobb, 
1860-2; Dwight Williams, 1862-4; Wm. C. Brown, 
1864-6; Wm. G. Queal, 1866-8; T. P. Halstead, 
(son of Rev. Henry Halstead, who was pastor here in 
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1833-4,) 1868-71; S. F. Brown, 1871-3; H. V. Tal- 
bot, 1873-5; J. K. Peck, A. B., 1875-7; S. C. Ful- 
ton, Ph. B., 1877-0. 

The present number of members is 113; the at- 
tendance at Sabbath School, 89. With scarcely an 
exception since its organization this church has been 
favored with pastors of ability and culture. Some of 
them have ranked among the strongest men of the 
denomination. 

The First Universalist Society in the Town of Ox- 
Jord, at Oxford village, was organized at the school- 
house in that village July 8, 1833, at a meeting over 
which Anson Cary and Luke Metcalf presided, and 
of which D, Denison was clerk. Nine trustees were 
elected, viz: Luke Metcalf, Philip Bartle, Daniel 
Denison, Anson Cary, Oliver Richmond, Ira Dodge, 
Jabez Robinson, Thomas Brown and Henry Balcom. 
Charles Perkins was elected clerk of the Society, and 
Calvin Cole, collector. 

Their church edifice was built in 1836, at a cost of 
about $3,000. The site was bought by Henry Bal- 
com and Ira Dodge, about 1835 or '6, of Ethan 
Clarke, for the purpose of erecting a church thereon, 
to be conveyed to the Society at a future time, and 
was deeded to the Society Noy. 26, 1839, for $300. 
In 1871, the church was repaired, repainted and 
lowered about twenty inches, at an expense of about 
$1,c00. 

Previous to the erection of the church, meetings 
were held in the school-house by Rev. Nelson Doo- 
little, who came here occasionally as an itinerant and 
created a sentiment in favor of building a house of 
worship. Rey. Mr. Skeels also held meetings occa- 
sionally, ‘The first pastor was John T, Goodrich,* 
who commenced his labors in 1836 and remained till 
October, 1849. He was succeeded by A. W. Bruce, 
who remained about two years. Rev. Charles E. 
Hughes next served them about five years. Rev. J. 
G. Bartholomew was engaged to preach half the time 
January 18, 1856, and served them about two and a 
half years. A Mr. Bennett, who was a student in the 
St. Lawrence University, at Canton, N. Y., preached 
for them for a year after Mr. Bartholomew left. Daniel 
Ballou preached here and at East Smithville while at- 
tending the St. Lawrence University. After his gradua- 
tion his services were engaged, and Jan. 7, 1861, a 
convention was called to ordain him. A committee 
from this church was appointed to confer with a similar 
committee from the church at East Smithville for this 
purpose. He closed his labors April 1, 1863. John 
W. LaMoine served them two years, about 1872 and 
’73, since which time they have had no pastor. Occa- 
sional meetings have been held, about three months 


* Mr. Goodrich is supposed to have been burned to death in the great 
. Chicago fire, as he registered at the Metropolitan Hotel on the night of the fire 
and was not seen afterwards, 











in 1876, by Daniel Ballou, then and now residing in 
Utica. 

There are less than a dozen members, and the 
Society embraces only about ten families, 

The present trustees are Samuel E, Lewis, David 
H. Bixby, Irving Taintor, Amos Miner, James M. 
Edwards and Charles A. Bennett. 


Socieries,— Oxford Lodge, No. 175, F. & A. M, 
was organized March 10, 1815, as Oxford Lodge, No. 
235. The officers at that time were: William M. 
Price, W. P. AZ; Ransom Rathbun, S. W., David 
Shumway, /. W. ; Levi Sherwood, Zreasurer ; Thos. 
W. Watkins, Secre¢ary ; Ira Burlingame, .S. D.,; Philo 
Judson, 7. D. ; Ishmael Nichols and Isaac Sherwood, 
Stewards; Gurdon Williams, Zier. This lodge was 
probably disbanded in 1831, as the last communica- 
tion recorded bears date of May 26, 1831, though no 
reference is made to the surrender of the charter. 

It was re-organized July 22, 1850, as Chenango 
Valley Lodge, No. 175, at a meeting of the following 
named Master Masons, at the room of Cyrus Tuttle : 
Joseph Walker, William G. Sands, Elijah B. McCall, 
Cyrus Tuttle, Jeremiah York, Merrit S. Pierpont, 
Derrick Race, and John Backus. At that meeting 
they petitioned for a charter under the above name. 
The first officers under this organization were: Joseph 
Walker, JZ ;, William G. Sands, S. W.; Elijah B. 
McCall, 7 WH; Cyrus Tuttle, Treasurer; John 
Backus, Secretary ; Jeremiah York, S. D., Derrick 
Race, /. D.,; and Merrit S. Pierpont, Zi/er. 

They were again re-organized as Oxford Lodge, No. 
175. The charter under this organization was 
granted in June, 1862. The first officers were: L. 
P. Wagner, W. AZ, J, R. Clark, S. W.; D. E. Com- 
stock, 7, W.; William B. Race, Zreasurer ; William 
A. Martin, Secretary; A. B. Olds, S. D., A. D. 
Root, J. D.,; F. P. Newkirk and H. Houghton, AZ of 
C. ; Charles Fraser, Zi/er. 

The present officers are: Benjamin M. Pearne, W. 
M. ; J. A. Coville, S. W.; A. D. Harrington, 7 W ; 
G. H. Perkins, Zreasurer ; J. J. Hull, Secretary > L. 
R. Coville, S D.; H. O. Daniels, 7 D., C. M. 
Dodge and T. L. Moore, JZ. of C. ; E. Cooley, Tiler. 

The lodge numbers about roo; and meets the 
second and fourth Mondays of each month in Lewis’ 
Hall. 

The Past Masters since the last organization are: L. 
P. Wagner, J. R. Clark, F. P. Newkirk, A. B. Olds, 
J. B. Brown, L. R. Coville, L. A. Knott and C. M. 
Dodge. 

Oxford Chapter No. 254, was organized under a 
dispensation in June,'1870, and a charter was granted 
at the next meeting of the Grand Chapter of New 
York the following January. The charter members 
were: John R. Clarke, Horace Packer, D. B. Smith, 
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F. .P. Newkirk, James A. Preston, Elihu Cooley, 
G. H. Perkins, E. J. Berry, Derrick Race, G. H. Rog- 
ers, Norman Ford, Clark T. Rogers, J. F. Leitch, 
Peter W. Clarke, Dwight H. Clarke, John C. Maxson, 
S. F. McFarland, Samuel E. Lewis, Benajah Landers, 
and Andrew B. Olds. 

The present officers are: J. B. Brown, High Priest ; 
B. M. Lee, King; B. M. Pearne, Scribe ; G. H. Per- 
kins, Treasurer; J. J. Hull, Secretary; J. A. Coville, 
Captain of the Host; L. R. Coville, Principal So- 
journer; C. M. Dodge, R. A. C.; E. C. Beardsley, 
D. Race, William Cook, Masters of Veils ; E. Cooley, 
Tiler. 

The present number of members is 31; the whole 
number who have belonged, 47. The lodge meets 
the first Monday in each month. 

Past High Priests—F. P. Newkirk, S. F. McFar- 
land and L. A. Knott. 

Oxford Lodge, No. 254, I. O. of O. ¥., was organized 
as Chenango Lodge, No. 114, April 16, 1844, on pe- 
tition of B. Fish, Daniel Dudley, William W. Packer, 
James Tyrrel, Moses J. Ferry and William Ralph, 
and dedicated the same day. The first officers were 
William Packer, N. G. ; Daniel Dudley, V. G. ; James 
Tyrrel, Secretary ; Luman B. Fish, Treasurer. 

The lodge surrendered its charter March 23, 1857. 
It was re-instituted November 9, 1870, as Ox/ford 
Lodge, No. 254, and re-chartered August 24, 1871. 
The first officers under this organization were: James 
W. Glover, N. G.; John Shattuck, V. G.; Edward 
Bradley, Recording Secretary; F. A. Webb, Perma- 
nent Secretary; A. W. Bartle, Treasurer; who were 
installed by District Deputy Grand Master H. C. Will- 
cox, of Smyrna, 

The present officers are: A. S. Lewis, N. G.; Fred. 
A. Burchard, V. G.; T. B. Galpin, Recording Secre- 
tary; Charles O. Willcox, Permanent Secretary; F. 
E. Billings, Treasurer; George Bradley, Warden ; 
James O. Dodge, Conductor; A. Morse, I. G.; J. J. 
Brown, R. S. N. G.; J. G. VanWagenen, L. S. N. G.; 
H. J. Galpin, R. S. V. G. ; A. D. Harrington, L. S. V. 
G.; William R. Mygatt, R. S.S.; James T. Hill, L. 
S. S.; C. R. Miner, P. G. 

The present number of members is 33. The lodge 
is in a flourishing condition, and meets Thursday even- 
ings in Harrington’s Opera House. 


SouTH OxFoRD. 


South Oxford, in the south-west part of the town, 
was formerly the seat of a post-office and a manufac- 
tory of hoes, forks and edge tools of considerable im- 
portance. ‘The post-office was removed to Coventry 
Station, a mile below, after the completion of the 








Utica, Chenango and Susquehanna Valley Railroad. 
The station agent is postmaster. He succeeded his 
father in the former position, and probably as post- 
master also. There is a small grocery kept by Henry 
Willcox, and a cooper shop, kept by Charles Holmes. 


CHESHIREVILLE. 


Cheshireville is a hamlet near the south line, and 
derives its name from the fact. that most of the early 
settlers in that locality came from Cheshire, Connec- 
ticut. 


ManuracturEs.—On the west side of the river, 
about two miles below Oxford, is a saw and grist-mill 
owned by Edwin Towers. It was built some forty 
years ago by Stephen and Clark Lewis, the former of 
whom operated it till the fall of 1878, he having bought 
his brother’s interest some twenty years ago. A saw- 
mill was built on the same site by John Stratton about 
fifty years ago. 


Wark OF THE REBELLION.—The earliest recorded 
action taken by this town with reference to filling its 
quotas during the recent war was on the 3d of January, 
1864. But this was long after that earlier action which 
best illustrates the spontaniety of its patriotism, and 
which transpired before the efforts were systematized 
and legalized by legislative action, but of which no 
record is preserved. This is in a measure indicated 
in the general history of the county. 

January 3, 1864, the town voted a bounty of $323 
to all volunteers applied on its quota of forty-six un- 
der the last call of the President, and Henry L. Mil- 
ler, A. Watson and William Van Wagenen were ap- 
pointed a finance committee to provide the means 
for paying the bounties, and to carry into effect the 
object of the resolution. At a meeting of the Town 
Board, January 6, 1864, at the request of the finance 
committee, William H. Hyde was appointed treasurer 
of that committee, and H. H, Cooke, Henry R. My- 
gatt, James W. Glover and Dwight H. Clark were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft and present to the Leg- 
islature a proper bill to give effect to the action of 
January 3d. 

At a special town meeting, held March 28, 1864, it 
was 


“ Resolved, That the Board of Town Auditors, of 
the town of Oxford, be, and they hereby are author- 
ized to pay such sum, not exceeding $400, as may be 
necessary to each and every person who shall volun- 
teer to enter the military service of the United States 
and be credited to said town on its quota, under the 
last call of the President of the said United States 


| for 200,000 men, to a number sufficient to fill the de- 


ficiency of the quota of said town under said call, 
and that for that purpose said Board of Town Au- 
ditors be hereby empowered to borrow money on the 
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credit of said town of Oxford, and to issue the bonds 
of said town therefor in such sums, payable upon 
such times and upon such conditions as they may 
deem best, or to provide for.the payment of said 
money as aforesaid in such manner as the statute may 
provide and direct.” 

The Board of Town Auditors, at a meeting held 
March 31, 1864, fixed the amount at 400; and ata 
meeting April 2, 1864, they ratified and confirmed the 
action of the committee appointed for the purpose in 
negotiating with W. W. Ingersoll to fill the quota, and 
agreed to pay to every volunteer mustered into the 
service and applied on the quota of the town, to the 
number of ten, $375; and for the purpose of raising 
the necessary sum for this object, and the expenses 
incidental thereto it was resolved to raise $3,800 on 
the bonds of the town, bearing seven per cent. an- 
nual interest and payable January 1, 1866. John R. 
Wheeler, H. H. Cooke and John Lord were appoint- 
ed a committee to carry the resolution into effect. 


At a special town meeting held June 21, 1864, the 
following resolution was passed by a large majority :— 

“WuerEAas, It is evident there is soon to be a call 
from the President of the United States for men to 
reinforce our armies in the field, therefore, 

“ Resolved, Thatthe Board of Town Auditors of the 
town of Oxford be, and they are hereby authorized to pay 
as bounty such sum as may be necessary, not to exceed 
the sum of $400, for each man mustered into the ser- 
vice of the United States for the term of three years 
andcredited to the town of Oxford, and to apply on 
the quota of said town, under any call hereafter to be 
made by the President for men.” 


At a special meeting held August 22, 1864, this 
resolution was so amended as to provide for the pay- 
ment to one year’s men a sum not exceeding $600; 
to two years’ men, $800; and to three years’ men, 
$1,000. A similar resolution to the last was passed 
at a special meeting held December 30, 1864, with 
reference to the town’s quota under the then recent 
call for 300,000 men, and its provisions were made 
also to apply to substitutes. At a meeting of the 
Board of Town Auditors the same date it was resolved 
to pay a bounty of $600 for one year’s men, $700 
for two years’ men, and $800 for three years’ men, 
and to the persons furnishing substitutes applied on 
the quota of the town, tinder said call, a town bond 
for a like amount. 


From the record it appears that Oxford contributed 
in fersonad towards crushing out the Rebellion :— 





White volunteers who entered the military service, 154 
‘ “ 


Colored ““ sc sc se ‘ 20 
“ce substitutes “ “ “ se “ I 
White “ce “ “ “ “ “ 26 
“ec “ “ “ “ naval ‘“ 19 
“ volunteers “ ‘6 “ “ec “ 5 


Total number of enlisted men credited to Oxford, 225 

Of this number one was a Lieut.-Colonel, three were 
captains, four were second lieutenants, eleven were 
sergeants, nine were corporals, one was a musician, 
and one was a farrier. They were assigned to the 
following organizations, as nearly as can be ascertain- 
ed from the records: 1 in the r2th, 2 in the 17th, 1 in 
the 44th, 1 in the soth, 2 in the 62d, 1 in the 83d, 28 
in the 89th, 4 in the goth, 28 in the 114th, 1 in the 
14oth, 1 in the 144th, and 1 in the 152d infantry regi- 
ments ; 1 in the 8th, 42 in the 10th, ro in the 11th, 
and 2 each in the zoth and 22d cavalry regiments ; 
15 in the 5th and 2 in the gth heavy artillery; 4 in 
the 8th independent battery; 1 in the 5oth N, Y. en- 
gineers ; 2 in the mounted rifles; 1 in the V. R. C.; 
1 in the 117th Penn. colored regiment; 1 in the 2d 
Maine; 1 in Hancock’s veteran corps; 1 in the 8th 
Connecticut ; 1 in the r2th Tenn. cavalry; 1 in the 
14th R. I. heavy artillery; 1 in the 16th U. S. regu- 
lars ; 1 in the rrth, 1 in the 2d, and qin the ro6th U. 
S. colored infantry; 1 in the 5th U. S. colored en- 
gineers; and 8 in the gth U. S. colored heavy artil- 
lery. 


The number who enlisted for one year was...... 13 
ee “ “ “ec “se two years was 3 
“ a “ee “ “ce h Pies 

three years was... .202 
2 sf * ae ‘“* four years was..... I 
= “« not designated was..........6.4.- 6 


The nativity of all except thirty-six is indicated. 
Sixty were natives of Oxford, thirty-eight of other 
towns in the county, sixty-seven of other parts of the 
United States, ten of Canada, six of Ireland, five of 
Germany, two of England, and one of New Brunswick. 

The occupation of all except twenty-three is indi- 
cated. Eighty-nine were farmers ; forty-four, laborers ; 
nine, mechanics ; six each, blacksmiths. students and 
carpenters ; five, clerks; four, painters; three each, 
butchers, shoemakers and teachers ; two each, millers, 
masons, cabinet makers, waiters.and barbers; and the 
stone-cutters, physicians, tailors, bartenders, news- 
dealers, clothiers, harness makers, jewelers, photog- 
raphers, printers, saloon keepers, gilders, soldiers and 
sailors, had each one representative. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


JOHN TRACY. 


The early history of Chenango county would not be 
complete without a sketch of the life and services of 
John Tracy. Among its early settlers, whose lives 
and characters illustrated the qualities which adorn 
alike public and private station, and secured for it 
respect and honor, not only at home, but in the coun- 
cils of the State as well, none is more worthy of hon- 
orable mention. 

Mr. Tracy was born in Norwich, Conn., October 
26, 1783. Near the beginning of the present century 
-he removed to Columbus, in this county, making the 
journey on horseback, a mode of travel made neces- 
sary at that early day by the unsettled state of the 
country and the lack of public conveyance. He 
brought with him but a small share of worldly wealth, 
but the sturdy common sense, integrity of purpose, 
and steadiness to duty, which marked his after life, 
served him in stead much better. In 1805 he came 
to Oxford, where, as Deputy Clerk under Uri Tracy, 
his kinsman, who was then the Clerk of the county, 
he also pursued the study of law with Stephen O. 
Runyan, Esq. After his admission as an attorney in 
the Supreme Court, in 1808, he commenced and suc- 
cessfully practiced his profession at Oxford. Such, 
however, was the confidence which his ability, sound 
judgment and integrity won for him among those who 
knew him, that he soon became the recipient of official 
trusts in his own county, and surrendered the pursuit 
of an increasing and lucrative practice, for the public 
service. He was married August 30, 1813, at Frank- 
lin, Conn., to Susan Hyde, who proved herself the 
worthy partner of his virtues and his honors, and died 
but a short time before him. 

There came to him first the important office, under 
the old practice, of Examiner and Master in Chan- 
cery. ‘This was followed in 1815 by his appointment 
as Surrogate of his county, which he held four years. 
He was elected in 1820, and returned in 1821, '22 and 
‘26, to the House of Assembly, having as colleagues 
in the former years, William Mason and Edward G. 
Per Lee, and in the latter, Tilly Lynde and Robert 
Monell, In 1821 he again received the appointment 
of Surrogate, and in 1823 that of First Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and held these offices until 
1833, when he resigned them. The Legislature, in 
1830, made him a Regent of the University, and in 
1831, upon nomination of the Governor, the Senate 
appointed him Circuit Judge of the Sixth District, in 
the place of Samuel Nelson, but he declined the ap- 
pointment. In 1832 he was elected Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor with William L. Marcy, Governor; and with 
him was re-elected in 1834 and ’36, and was the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, whose roll included among 
others the names of Henry A. Foster, Nathaniel P. 
Tallmadge, William H. Seward, Samuel Young, Dan- 
iel S. Dickinson, Gulian C. Verplanck and Edward P. 
Livingston. As Lieutenant-Governor and President 
of the Senate, he also presided in the Court for the 





| Correction of Errors; and in each place alike, showed 


that urbanity, patience and impartiality which com- 
mand the highest respect and honor. .In 1846 he was 
elected from Chenango county, with the lamented 
Colonel Elisha B. Smith as his colleague, a delegate 
to the Convention for revising the Constitution, and 
was chosen to preside over that distinguished body, 
which had on its roll the names of Ira Harris, Am- 
brose L. Jordan, Samuel Nelson, Michael Hoffman, 
Charles O’Conor and Samuel J. Tilden. 

During the term of his active participation in pub- 
lic affairs, Mr. Tracy was a Democrat of the school of 
Wright, Flagg, Young, Hoffman and Marcy, all of 
whom were contemporaries and personal friends. 
After the Convention of 1846, he withdrew from 
political life. 

His constant occupation with public concerns did 
not prevent an earnest and active interest in all mat- 
ters which affected the welfare of the village and com- 
munity in which he lived, ‘The Oxford Academy, of 
whose Board of Trustees he was for years the Presi- 
dent, was always near his heart, and he ever gave to it 
the benefits of his wise counsels and active support. 
The striking features of the life and character of John 
Tracy, was its consistency and symmetry. 

The principles which controlled his political career 
did not contradict, but were in harmony with, his pri- 
vate life. He knew no standard of moral action 
which prescribed one rule of conduct for the man, 
and quite another for the politician, which is summed 
up in the baneful maxim that ‘All is fair in politics.” 
He had that incorruptible honesty which an old writer 
has fitly called the sister of justice. If he had ambi- 
tion, it was not of the sort that seeks preferment by 
detraction and ignoring the rights of others, for there 
mingled with it a courtesy and kindness which scomed 
to seek his own advancement at the cost of his self- 
respect and sense of justice. Hence, he wore his 
honors unobtrusively, as the spring its flowers, the 
forest its foliage, as trusts which honored hini only in 
their faithful discharge. 


‘* Bis life was gentle and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man!’* 


One who well knew him has left on record the fol- 
lowing tribute, and all who knew him will recognize 
the faithfulness of the portraiture :— 


“Throughout his career of official position and pre- 
ferment, Governor Tracy never held a station, from 
the lowest to the highest, upon which he did not, by 
his virtues and ability, confer honor, rather than hay- 
ing honor.conferred upon him. His life, public and 
private, was absolutely without spot or blemish. To 
intellectual grasp and vigor he added an amiability of 
character, and an unswerving integrity of purpose, 
that lifted him above the sphere of ordinary men. 
His mind was always clear and firm, precise and com- 
prehensive, and whether as Judge or Legislator, Presi- 
dent of the Senate in its palmiest days, or presiding 
over the deliberations of a Convention to remodel the 
fundamental law of the State, it enabled him to dis- 
charge his high and responsible duties with distin- 
guished credit and success, As a public man, he was 
unselfishly devoted to the public interest, ever keeping 
it in view above all the allurements of private gain.” 
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Mr. Tracy died at Oxford, June 18, 1864, at the 
ripe age of four score years. There survives him two 
children, Esther Maria Mygatt, now the widow of the 
late Henry R. Mygatt, Esq., and Susan Eliza Clarke, 
the widow of the late James W. Clarke; and grand- 
children, John Tracy Mygatt, Esq., of New York, 
William R. Mygatt, Esq., a lawyer in practice at Ox- 
ford, and Mai Mygatt. 

To the State he has bequeathed the example of 
many years of public service, which he exalted by his 
fidelity, integrity and ability; and to the community 
where he died, the priceless heritage of a career en- 
nobled by the constant and steadfast practice of vir- 
tue and of truth. 


HENRY R. MYGATT. 


The steady and persistent devotion of the best 
efforts and energies of any man, during nearly a half 
century, to the attainment of excellence in any high 
and honorable calling, unswayed by everything which 
stands in the way of his purpose, is, of itself, a sure 
passport to public respect and admiration. But 
when, in addition to this, he makes his own success 
and gains the means of constant and continued bene- 
factions to others, and scatters the pathway of his life 
with deeds of kind and thoughtful generosity, the 
record of his life is a public heritage, his name a 
legacy to those who shall follow him, 

The career of Henry R. Mygatt furnishes a worthy 
example of this kind. He was born in the village of 
Oxford, in the county of Chenango on the roth day 
of April, 1810. His father, Henry Mygatt, 
came from New Milford, Conn., and was well and 
favorably known as a prominent merchant at Oxford, 
in the years that followed its settlement. His mother, 
whose maiden name was Sarah Stephens Washburn, 
died while the subject of this sketch was quite young. 
Mr. Mygatt was prepared for college at Oxford Acad- 
emy, when it was in the charge of David Prentice, a 


successful and popular teacher of youth, and in after, 


years more widely known for his scholarly attainments 
as a professor in one of the colleges of this State. Of 
those who were schoolmates of Mr, Mygatt at the 
Academy were Horatio Seymour, Ward Hunt, John 
W. Allen, Henry W. Rogers, Joseph G. Masten, John 
Clapp, and others who like them have left their im- 
press upon their age, and some of whom have given 
their names to history. Mr. Mygatt entered Hamil- 
ton College in 1826, remained there two years, when 
he went to Union and was graduated in 18309, in a class 
including the names of Henry S. Randall, Benjamin 
F. Rexford, George D. Beers, and Robert C. Living- 
ston. It was during his stay at Union, and about the 
year 1880, that he made a note in his memoranda of 
current events, of the ceremony of removing the first 
shovel of earth for the Albany & Schenectady rail- 
road, one of the first ever built on this Continent. 

After graduation, Mr. Mygatt began the study of 
law in the office of James C, Clapp, in Oxford, whose 
name for years was a synonym for strength, integrity 
and ability in his profession, In that office, thorough 
scholarship, exhaustive research, exact knowledge and 
a high sense of professional honor were inculcated by 
precept and practice, as the essentials for merited 








success at the bar. Mr. Clapp also had a broad 
culture and general knowledge of men and books, 
combined with rare felicity of expression and 
charm of conversation, which inspired his  stu- 
dents with the ambition to attain to something 
higher than the mere routine and_ technicalities 
of their profession, and least of all to content 
themselves with the arts and devices of the pettifog- 
ger. It is a circumstance of marked significance in 
weighing the legal merits and acquirements of Mr. 
Mygatt, that his tutor ever held for him the highest 
esteem and confidence, and that too during many 
years in which they were often brought together in 
intimate social and professional relations, and associ- 
ated in cases of great importance requiring close inyes- 
tigation and deep research. He was admitted an 
Attorney and Counsellor in the Supreme Court at 
Albany, in 1833, and returned to his native village, 
where he entered upon and continued the practice of 
the law during more than forty years, and until weak- 
ness and exhaustion compelled him to withdraw from 
the active duties of a professional career of distin- 
guished usefulness and honor. That career began when 
James Clapp and Henry Van Der Lyn were in the full 
tide of success, in his native village, and found him at 
its close almost alone of the men who had entered the 
lists with him, at the Chenango county bar, but receiv- 
ing still the same consideration and respect from the 
younger members of the profession at the close of his 
career, which was awarded him by his elders in the 
early years of his practice. 

He was married Dec. 2, 1835, to Esther Maria, 
daughter of John Tracy, formerly Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the State. She, with two sons, John T. Mygatt 
of New York, William R. Mygatt, a lawyer at Oxford, 
and one daughter Mai Mygatt, survives him. It is 
not the purpose of this sketch to recount the profes- 
sional triumphs of its subject, but two only may be 
fitly cited as showing his exact and close study of 
adjudicated cases bearing upon a particular principle, 
and his persistence even under defeat until he had 
reached the court of final resort, so long as he could 
see that he was right with the authorities. The one, 
proving his indomitable perseverance and tenacity for 
the right, was the case of the Chenango Bridge Com- 
pany against the Binghamton Bridge Company, in 
which upon appeal tu the Supreme Court of the 
United States after defeat in the trial and General 
Terms of the Supreme Court and the Court of 
Appeals of this State, he obtained in that highest 
tribunal of the nation a reversal of the decision of 
all the State courts, and maintained the inviolability 
of a legislative franchise as a contract. The other was 
an action in equity, which resulted in a decree in his 
favor declaring a will which was a cloud upon title, 
void for incapacity of the testator, and that too, after 
it had been proved and of record for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

But we prefer to leave the question of his acquire- 
ments and merits as a lawyer to the spoken or written 
authority of those who were associated or opposed to 
him at the bar, to the public press of the State, and 
to the judges of our highest courts, before whom he 
appeared at trial or for argument, One writes, who 
was a schoolmate, of the same profession and a life- 
long friend, “His success was due to honest, hard 
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work, to an energy that never tired, a tenacity of 
purpose which never yielded except to the mandate 
of a court of last resort, combined with integrity 
never even tainted with suspicion.” 

One of his profession and a neighbor, said of him 
at a meeting of the Bar in his native county called to 
tell their regret for his loss and express their sense of 
his noble career: — ~~ 

“T entered Mr. Mygatt's office asa student-at-law 
in October, 1841, and remaining in his office from 
that time until April, 1846, I became very conversant 
with the habits and characteristics of the man, and I 
assure you that no man, probably, ever labored 
harder, more hours, more unceasingly to make him- 
self perfect in his profession, and to make himself 
what subsequent events proved him to be, one of the 
ablest lawyers in the State of New York. The ex- 
tent and variety of his work has been simply enor- 
mous, and it shows what a man may attain by perse- 
verar.ce, labor, by devotion to his object, and a love 
of the profession, which he regarded as the highest 
that man can pursue, save one.” 

Said another, 2 Judge of the Supreme Court, before 
-whom he often appeared during many years: “His 
virtues, his integrity, his goodness, his usefulness, his 
benevolence and example as a citizen as well as a 
lawyer, will long be remembered, and should be emu- 
lated by all lawyers who desire the esteem and wel- 
fare of the people among whom they live.” 

One, his junior in the profession, a townsman, 
spoke thus kindly of him :— 

‘Our loved and honored friend was rich in nature’s 
best endowments, but it seems to me he was richer 
far in acquired forces, which come of ripe scholarship, 
a life of patient labor, well directed efforts, and the 
constant adherence to right, and the practice of every- 
thing becoming an honest man, the noblest work of 
God.” 

And again a former judge, and who knew him well, 
spoke these words of tender regret :— 

“T feel that the profession has lost one of its 
brightest ornaments, and the community one of the 
noblest of men. Never, in my experience, have I 
known a lawyer who was as devoted to the interests of 
his client, or who would make so many sacrifices that 
justice might be done to his client, as Mr. Mygatt.” 

A Judge of the Supreme Court for many years, and 
afterwards of the Commission of Appeals,.who pre- 
sided at the meeting of the Bar in Chenango county, 
called after his death, said of Mr. Mygatt: ‘I can- 
not permit myself to remain entirely silent and be 
simply a listener to these proceedings. I have known 
Mr. Mygatt for more than thirty years. When he 
first appeared before me as a member of the Bar, 
there was one thing that I particularly noticed, and 
which proved true of him at all times, that the case 
upon his part was exhausted both upon the argument 
and authority. And yery often this fact forced upon 
the Court a more careful examination of the other 
side of the case, and the result was that the cases in 
which he appeared as counsel were sometimes more 
carefully considered, fearing that injustice might be 
done his opponent.” 

The Broome County Bar Association adopted and 
published a minute, stating their estimate of his career 
as a lawyer in these words :— 





“Resolved, That in our deceased brother, there ex- 
isted that admirable union of great knowledge, untir- 
ing perseverance, fidelity, integrity and devotion to 
truth and honor, combined with great urbanity, which 
form a character worthy of imitation, and a model 
which all entering upon the study and practice of the 

_ profession may adopt for their own and the public 
good.” 

The press in his own county, and in other counties 
and cities of the State as well, added its tribute to 
his worth. It is, however, needless to further extend 
the testimonials of Mr. Mygatt’sstanding in his chosen 
profession, He took pleasure in the research which 
it required, and thought it as Edmund Burke well 
said, ‘‘ one of the first and noblest of human sciences ; 
a science which does more to quicken and invigorate 
the understanding than all the other kinds of learning 
put together.” 

But in the larger sphere of equity jurisdiction he 
found greater pleasure and won deserved success. 
Whatever the result of the litigation might be, his 
client never doubted that he had devoted to him his 
best services, and his antagonist, whether in defeat or 
victory, retired from the contest with a higher sense of 
his courtesy, his fairness and his honor. In ready 
perception of analogies and exact application and 
knowledge of adjudicated cases bearing upon a par- 
ticular point, or establishing a given principle, he had 
no superior, 

It is enough that commencing and continuing in a 
quiet and then secluded village, with no advantages 
gained from that fame which political honors and of- 
ficial position confer, he won, as a private citizen only, 
by honest, hard work, persevering study, deep re- 
search and skillful and honorable practice, a pre-emi- 
nent place in his profession not only in his own county, 
but inthe State at large. Success and honor thus wen 
are not accidents, they come of an abiding purpose, 
and therefore is it that they are the more valuable as 
examples for those who are struggling for excellence, 
not only in the professions, but in any worthy busi- 
ness or calling. And such an example is most valua- 
ble in these latter days, when the temptation to tread 
forbidden paths and to use, to say the least, doubtful 
expedients in the headlong scramble for riches and 
honors, has left so many human wrecks along the path- 
way of the generation. Instances there are of trans- 
cendent talents and large endowments, which have 
given their possessors too often a short-lived fame, 
only to be buried in disgrace, or clouded with dis- 
honor. 

But the fact remains that the firm purpose, quiet 
perseverance and faithful pursuit of any worthy call- 
ing will in the end bring the only enduring reward, 
the only abiding honor. And it is this, which gives 
value to the example of Henry R. Mygatt. His path- 
way to success is clear and open as the day, the honors 
and rewards which he reached were honestly won and 
justly merited; they admit of no doubtful interpreta- 
tion nor require any secret explanation. 

The possibility, nor only so, the certainty of attain- 
ing to excellence in any honorable calling or profes- 
sion is open to all upon the same conditions. ‘There 
are not a few in the county where he lived, within 
whorf are enfolded, as the oak in the acorn, the un- 

| -developed germs of the same success upon like con- 
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ditions, As certain as the sun and the rain will from 
the acorn bring to its majestic proportions the oak, so 
certain will the firm purpose, the steady and persistent 
march in the way of a high and noble intent, lead to 
the goal of excellence at last. If this sketch shall 
find lodgment in the breast of any, struggling upward 


and onward in the way of a high and noble purpose, , 


and his heart shall take new courage and his sinews 
gather fresh strength for the life-battle, it will not 
prove to be without a benefit. But it is often 
charged to biography that it is partial, and can see 
only virtues in its subject. Admitted that the subject 
of this sketch had infirmities and weaknesses com- 
monto human nature, the example does not fail, for 
he kept onward and reached his reward despite them 
all. It is with his completed life and its results as a 
whole, that we have to do, and that life was a success. 

One, a neighbor, well said of him: “It may not, 
cannot be presumption for me to say that if we copy 
the example of our departed friend and brother, we 
shall not go far astray; if we follow in his footsteps we 
shall not widely err.” It was less than two years be- 
fore his death that Mr. Mygatt fully yielded to the 
weakness and disease which finally ended his life. 
Those eyen who knew him best, can only faintly real- 
ize the struggle only less than that with the last 
enemy, which enforced retirement from his life-work 
so well and justly done, must have cost him. 

His last presence in court in his own county was 
well told in the words which follow, at a meeting of 
the Bar, by his junior who had often striven and been 
joined with him in important trials: “We were in 
court at one of our regular sessions about two years 
ago. Our departed friend had been sick, but with 
improved health and strength, he came in as of old. 
A cause in which he felt a deep interest came on for 
trial. It had been tried once and was returned for a 
re-trial. The trial was hardly commenced, when at 
some remark of his adversary, he raised an objection 
with evident feeling, and for a moment discussed the 
point thus raised. It was more than his weakened 
strength could bear, and no one saw this fact more 
clearly than himself. He asked a friend to take his 
place at the trial, and that proceeded as if nothing 
had occurred ; but he, leisurely picking up his papers 
and putting on his wraps, with one glove on, and his 
hat and remaining glove in his hand, went to and 
shook hands with each member of the Bar present ; 
in like manner he greeted the sheriff, the clerk, the 
crier and the judge; saying to each as he held the 
proffered hand, ‘good-by, sir, good-by,’ and calmly 
and quietly walked out. He said not a word that it 
was his last there, that is, not in words ; but the man- 
ner told us that he was going forth never to come in 
again, and that he was as conscious of this fact as 
any of us. 

“That good-by, sir, and that clasp of the hand, we 
shall never lose from memory. There was no ex- 
pression of sorrow, no expression of regret, no re- 
pining. He went forth as one who through two score 
of years of labor there had filled his mission to the 
full,” 

Mr. Mygatt always preserved a lively interest in 
matters of public concern, and kept up with political 
affairs in the State and nation. 

But he never entered the arena of politics, much 





less was he a political place-seeker. There seemed 
inherent in his very nature, a distaste reaching almost 
an abhorrence of the practices of politicians, and of 
the ways of politics. And yet he was ready to aid 
those whom he thought worthy and who desired pro- 
motion. “There were times when friends who knew 
his eminent qualifications, and especially for judicial 
station, urged him to yield to their wishes, and a seat 
upon the bench of our highest Court required only his 
consent, But he always valued the rewards, honors 
and usefulness to be derived from steady adherence 
to his profession abave all that political office and 
public place could bestow. But we have no right to 
leave the character and career of Henry R. Mygatt to 
be measured only by his merits, great as they were, in 
his chosen profession. Stretching above and beyond 
the round of his daily toil, is the better and nobler 
life of the man, which included and supplemented all 
his professional labors and successes. Indeed the life 
of the lawyer, and the broader and higher mission of 
his manhood, seemed to act and re-act on each other. 
His enthusiasm seemed to get new strength, and his 
energies to quicken for his work, that he might the 
better serve the nobler impulses and fulfill the higher 
behests of the man and of the citizen. ‘To those who 
day by day witnessed his constant and exhausting la- 
bors, the surprise was not so great that he accom- 
plished so much, but rather that the slight form and 
delicate organism could sustain the steady and con- 
tinued strain to which they were subjected. He 
seemed to measure time not so much by the common 
standards, as by heart-throbs, not so much by minutes 
as by pulsations, and his life became to those who 
could read it best, poetry put into action, to teach 
them 


* Life’s more than breath, and the quick round of blood ; 
It is a great spirit and a busy heart.” 


The friends of his youth from afar, his brethren of 
the same calling, and Judges crowned with years and 
with wisdom, who came to his burial, had a better 
purpose than honor for the mere lawyer. Rather 
were they impelled by that higher tribute which their 
better nature accorded to that respect for authority, 
that courtesy for all, that helpfulness for the weak and 
the struggling, that hand outstretched to the poor and 
oppressed, that heart open to melting charity, that 
completed mission of manhood so well and faithfully 
fulfilled, 

Promptness in meeting appointments, and system 
in his business, entered largely into the success of 
Henry R. Mygatt. His failure to meet an engage- 
ment was the result of inevitable necessity, and such 
was the care bestowed in the preparation of his cases, 
that he avoided those surprises which so often em- 
barrass and delay, if they do not prevent, success. 
And the same system and promptness which made his 
professional career a success, were conspicuous in the 
bestowal of his benefactions. For a series of years 
before his death his gifts and charities were constant 
and unremitted, and represented a large part of his 
income. The village in which he lived felt the whole- 
some and strengthening influence of his munificence, 
in whatever concerned its true welfare and progress. 
For forty years, during most of which he was a Trus- 
tee, and during many its President, his gifts to Ox- 
ford Academy were constant and munificent. Nor 
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only so, during a part of those years he put at its dis- 
posal a fund to supply free tuition to poor and worthy 
students, struggling more vainly for their daily bread 
than for the bread of knowledge, the objects of his 
bounty being unknown to him. 

There are those yet alive who will associate the 
name of Henry R. Mygatt with the Jubilee of Oxford 
Academy, in August, 1854. It was an event which 
gathered back, after sixty years from its foundation, 
the representatives from 1794 of the classes that in 
succession had gone out from that institution ; and to 
Mr. Mygatt’s efforts and liberality the happy result 
was greatly due. The words of graceful and cordial 
welcome with which, as President of the Board of 
Trustees, he greeted that remarkable assemblage, is a 
part of the published record of that anniversary. Of 
those whose addresses gave an unwonted fascination 
to the banquet spread on that occasion, Henry W. 
Rogers alone remains. 

Among the rest, who with Mr, Mygatt are lost to 
mortal sight, were Merritt G. McKoon who through 
long years of service saw more students go out from 
its halls, than any other of its principals, Charles 
Mason the pure and learned jurist, Judge Henry 
Stephens who first knew Oxford in 1802, and was of 
the class of 1807 in the Academy, Edward Tompkins 
the silver tongued, who lent to the occasion the charm 
of his fertile fancy and the sparkle of his wit, Edward 
Andrews, a former teacher, rich with the husbandry of 
souls, the earnest and able preacher of the Gospel of 
his Master, Daniel H. March, a former teacher, then 
the accomplished and upright lawyer, and who after 
twenty-seven years had come back to meet his school- 
mates of the class of 1821, and Daniel S. Dickinson, 
even then known to the nation, in the full strength of 
his noble manhood. 

But great as were Mr. Mygatt’s benefactions for the 
benefit and advancement of the village and community 
where he lived, they were not limited by them. He 
was not forgetful of educational and religious estab- 
lishments in his own State and in remote sections of 
the country, and the Missionary of the Cross, battling 
in new and distant territories with vice and irreligion, 
felt his burden grow lighter, and his heart stronger, 
for his bounty. A young and lion-hearted Missionary 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, wrote to 
him not long before his death, from across the Conti- 
nent, these words of grateful benediction, “You have 
been too kind, and loving, and steadfast and unself- 
ishly helpful a friend to me, for me to forget you. 
My heart has higher aims for that I have known you. 
My hopes are to know you better and to be with yon 
more in the great hereafter.” And then supplement- 
ing all these larger benefactions, he scattered along 
the pathway of his daily life bright deeds, tender 
courtesies and thoughtful charities. 

‘That best portion of a good man’s life 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
OF kindness and of love,” 

Mr. Mygatt was attached to the faith and worship 
of the Protestant Episcopal church, but he took a 
kindly interest in all that concerned the progress of 
true Christianity under whatever name, and his prin- 
ciples and practice were free alike from: irreligion and 
intolerance. He died on the gist of March, 1875. 
Some have not forgotten that morning of the early 





spring, when it was first told that he was dead. It 
was a morning glad with bird-songs and radiant with 
sunlight, fit counterpart of the active, bright life just 
then closed, ‘That life went out only a stone’s throw 
from where it was taken up, the circle of its orbit 
seemed not so very wide, it included no foreign travel 
nor spanned remote continents, yet it stretched away 
into a horizon reflecting back the serene light of kind 
and generous deeds. That other day came when 
judges and lawyers and friends of his youth from afar, 
tenderly bore his pall to the church, where the beauti- 
ful Episcopal burial service was said over his remains, 
His well-known wish that no other words should be 


spoken, was reluctantly but religiously kept. But 
the organ would somehow repeat his name, 
and the stones that stood up in buttress and 


column and tower over his sleeping clay, found 
voices to tell of his benefactions, And then 
the long procession went with his ashes by homes 
each with its badge of sorrow, to the little City of the 
Dead, upon the hill-side. There, at the open grave, 
while tears gathered in regretful eyes and the blend- 
ing voices of school and church bells, from the village, 
told of their common sorrow, it seemed passing 
strange that so many will leave their names only to be 
cut in pale, cold marble, when they might write them 
on the tablets of living, loving, human hearts. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Town oF SMITHVILLE. 


MITHVILLE was formed from Greene April 1, 
1808. It lies upon the west border of the county, 
south of the center, and is bounded on the north by 
German and McDonough, on the east by Oxford, on 
the south by Oxford and Greene, and on the west by 
Broome county. It is wholly within the Chenango 
Triangle, and derives its name from Elisha Smith, the 
first agent for that tract under the Hornby Estate. 
The surface is broken and hilly, being formed into 
high ridges by the deep and generally narrow valleys 
of the numerous streams which cross it from north to 
south, and are tributary to the Chenango. ‘The prin- 
cipal streams are Genegantslet* and Ludlow creeks, 
the former and larger flowing through the town a little 
west of the center, and the latter along the east bor- 
der. Other and smaller streams are Redf and Strong} 
brooks and Five Stream Creek,§ all of which empty 
into the Genegantslet, the former alittle above Smith- 





eK Genegantslet,”” says the late Erastus Agard, “is an Indian word signi- 
fying the Three Deer-Lick river.” ‘It is variously claimed by others,” 
says Dr. Purple, ‘‘to signify ‘ Pleasant Stream’ and ‘Big-Neck.’”” 

+ Red Brook rises in a beaver meadow in the southwest corner of German, 
and derives its name from the color of its water, supposed by some to be due 
to iron ore, but probably to hemlock. 

¢ Strong Brook rises in “‘ Sham Pond” in Germad, and derives its name 
from a family named Strong, who lived upon it at an early day. 

§ Five Stream Creek is named from the five streams which unite near its 
source in German. 
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ville Flats, and the others at intervals respectively of 
about a mile and two and one-half miles above it. 

The town is underlaid by the rocks of the Che- 
mung and Catskill groups. The upper layer of the 
latter, the grindstone grit, furnishes some of the best 
stone in the county for building and other purposes. 
It is yellowish in color, easily wrought and hardens by 
exposure ; it is used for grind-stones and for building 
purposes. 

Two miles north-east of Smithville Flats, on the 
creek road, on the farm of James Harrison, is a quarry 
which is reputed to be the best of its kind in the 
State. Excellent flagging, and good building stone, 
in all desirable forms, is obtained there. ‘The stone 
exposed appears to have separated from the mass of 
which the hill-side is composed, in hugh longitudinal 
dykes parallel with the hill, between which are seams 
of a few inches in width filled with angular debris. 
Transverse seams divide these dykes into cubes 12 to 
30 feet in length. The strata are 24 to 16 inches in 
thickness, perfectly smooth, with square angles and 
sides. One or two only of the lowest layers are rip- 
ple-marked; the ripples examined im sifu have a di- 
rection south-west and north-east.”* The stone quar- 
ried is uniform in thickness, and all that can be de- 
sired as to color and surface. Massive blocks and 
slabs are taken out, some of them measuring to by 
20 feet, and weighing nearly half a ton. Stone is be- 
ing shipped in large quantities by rail to various parts 
of the State, by Mr. John. E. Miller, of Oxford, who 
operates this in connection with several others in dif- 
ferent parts of the county. Stone for the State Re- 
formatory at Elmira was obtained from this quarry. 

Two other flag-stone quarries are opened in the 
town, one known as the Buckley quarry, on the old 
Stephen Hasting’s farm, and owned by William Buck- 
ley; and the other, not yet much worked, on the farm 
of Perry Loomis, at East Smithville. Good building, 
as well as flagging stone is obtained from both. 

The soil is a gravelly and clayey loam in the val- 
leys and a clayey and slaty loam upon the hills. In 
some places it is deep, while in others the hardpan 
lies near the surface. It is well adapted to grazing. 
The inhabitants are strictly an agricultural people, 
dairying being the principal branch of agriculture. 

The town was thoroughly timbered with pine and 
hemlock in groves, interspersed all through the town 
with sugar maple, beech, elm, birch, basswood, pop- 
lar, iron wood and oak, and hickory, which was scarce, 
and chestnut upon some of the ridges. In 1824 there 
were no less than ten saw-mills and two asheries in 
the town. Game was plentiful when the first settlers 
came in, but fled as the country filled up. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 1,518; of 





* Binghamton Leader, 1874. 








whom 1,402 were natives, 116 foreign, (all white,) 767 
males and 751 females. Its area was 30,644 acres; 
of which 21,965 were improved, 8,404 woodland, and 
275 otherwise unimproved. ‘The cash value of farms 
was $1,090,517; of farm buildings other than dwell- 
ings, $155,395; of stock, $186,541; and of tools and 
implements, $64,910. The amount of gross sales 
from farms in 1874 was $132,414. 

There are thirteen common school districts in the 
town, each of which has a school-house within the 
county. The number of children of school age re- 
siding in the districts Sept. 30, 1877, was 476. Dur- 
ing the year ending Sept. 30, 1878, there were eleven 
male and twenty female teachers employed, fourteen 
of whom were licensed; the number of children re- 
siding in the districts who attended school was 374, 
of whom three were under five or over twenty-one 
years of age; the average daily attendance during the 
year was 192.182; the number of volumes in district 
libraries was 336, the value of which was $124; the 
number of school-houses was thirteen, all frame, 
which, with the sites, embracing three acres and one 
rod, valued at $965, were valued at $6,865; the as- 
sessed value of taxable property in the districts was 
$642,305. The number of children between eight 
and fourteen years of age residing in the districts 
Sept. 30, 1877, was 164, of whom 159 attended dis- 
trict school during fourteen weeks of that year. 

Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 


Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876..$ 13 47 
Amount apportioned to districts. 1,473 09 


Raised by tax... 4.4 ssccee seve 1.203 73 
From teachers’ board......... 633 50 
From other sources........... 9 04 
$3,332 83 
Paid for teachers’ wages....... $2,611 04 
Paid for school-houses, sites, out- 
houses, fences, repairs, furni- 
CUIG, EG Oi s Sa cae tees 514 63 
Paid for other incidental expenses 187 96 
Forfeited in hands of Supervisor 08 
Amount remaining on-hand Oct. 
ey Te Ig 12 
$3,332 83 


SETTLEMENTS.—The first settlement in the town, if 
such it can be called, was made in the valley of the 
Genegantslet, on the site of Smithville Flats, in 1797, 
by Robert Lytle, an Irishman, who was a single man, 
and erected a shanty, a mere hunting cabin, which 
stood some forty rods north-east of the lower hotel in 
that village. He made no clearing, nor other im- 
provements, and in February, 1798; sold to Joseph 
Agard, who came in that year from Litchfield, Conn., 
where he was born August 17, 1746, in company with 
Major Epaphras Sheldon, from the same place, the 
latter of whom had previously prospected the locality 
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and induced Agard to accompany him in its settle- 
ment. Major Sheldon had formerly been a man of 
property, and Agard had worked for him as a day 
laborer in Connecticut. They were the first perma- 
nent settlers in the town. Both brought in their 
families, which then consisted of five sons and one 
daughter each, and varied but little in their relative 
ages, and both occupied at first the rude cabin vacated 
by Lytle. But being too numerous for one small 
cabin, Agard erected in the fall ‘ta pen of logs,” “to 
which the family repaired and excavated the snow and 
camped down in this inclosure to guard them against 
the wolves, with only the heavens for a covering, 
They split boards out of trees, and soon improved 
their habitation.” “These families contended against 
poverty and hardships in a severe winter, with snow 
nearly seven feet deep, without neighbors till the 
spring birds struck up their melody.” * Agard soon 
after built a frame house, which stood in front of 
Robert Hetrick’s residence in the village, where he 
died Aug. 25, 1836.° Tabitha, his wife, was born 
Nov. 20, 1750, and died Sept. 9, 1818, aged 68. 
That frame house was the first one built in the town. 
It is still standing, but has been moved. It is the first 
house east of the lower hotel, and is now occupied as 
a dwelling by Eugene Chase. Agard was a soldfer in 
the Revolution, and was present at the surrender of 
Burgoyne. He was descended from Welch ancestors ; 
his wife was of English descent. His children were: 
Joseph, born in Litchfield, Conn., May 11, 1776, and 
died of yellow fever in New York, Sept. 11, 1798; 
Tabitha, called Roxa, born in Litchfield, May 17, 
1779, and died Oct. 4, 1814; John, born in Arling: 
ton, Vt., Aug. 21, 1781, and died in Michigan, Oct. 
26, 1835; Elijah, born in Arlington, Vt., Nov. 10, 
1782, and died at Sacket’s Harbor, Aug. 22, 1814, 
while a soldier in the war of 1812; George, born in 
Tomhannock, March 2, 1785, and died at Springville, 
N. Y., May 14, 1854; and Erastus, born in Litchfield, 
Conn., February 11,.1787, and died at Smithville 
Flats, Oct. 1, 1863. Two grand-daughters are living 
in Smithville Flats, Mariamne, wife of Hon. Judson 
L. Grant, and De Francee, a maiden lady, who is 
living with her sister, Mrs. Grant. 

The first marriage in the town was contracted in 
1801 by Enos B. Bragg and Tabitha (Roxa) Agard, 
daughter of Joseph Agard. 

Epaphras Sheldon afterwards settled on the farm 
of the Jesse Read estate, about one-half mile north of 
Smithville Flats. He returned with his family a few 
years after to Connecticut. 


In 1799, Edward Loomis settled in the east part of | 


the town, at East Smithville, where he was the first 
‘settler. He was born in Egremont, Massachusetts, 


” * From MSS. writings of the late Erastus Agard, of Smithville Flats. 





Feb. 2, 1777, and removed about 1790, with his father 
from Catskill to Oxford, where the latter settled. He 
took up 50 acres on lot 25, in Smithville, for which he 
paid by cutting, the following year, a road from Ox- 
ford to Smithville Flats. This was the first road in 
the town. In the winter he brought in his family, 
consisting of his wife, Polly, daughter of Blodgett 
Smith, a native of Massachusetts, and one child, Vin- 
son, born in Oxford, October 4, 1799, and occupied 
a log house erected by him the previous fall. It stood 
on the farm now occupied by Perry Loomis, on Bur- 
lingame creek, about too rods below the junction of 


~ Ludlow and Bowman creeks, which unite and form it. 


He continued to reside on that farm till within -two or 
three years of his death, when he went to live with his 
son Daniel in Oxford village, where he died June 21, 
1869, at the advanced age of 92 years. His wife died 
on the farm in Smithville June ro, 1850, 

Vinson Loomis, son of Edward, married Polly, 
daughter of Heber Williams, and lived and died near 
the center of the town, on the farm now occupied by 
David Purdy. He died November 27,1864; and his 
wife on his father’s farm in East Smithville about 1825. 
He afterwards married Cynthia Moore, who died in 
1840. 

The children of Edward Loomis born after he re- 
moved to Smithville were: Jane, who was born May 
2, 1801, and was the first child born in the town, who 
married Thurston Willcox of Smithville, where she 
lived and died July 7, 1861, leaving eight children, 
(Edward, Mary Jane, who married Ransom Yale, Ruth, 
who married Chauncey Adams, Thurston, Patience, 
wife of Henry Church, Charles, Harriet, wife of Avery 


. D. Landers, and Almira, widow of William Stratton 


and wife of Eugene Butler ;) Eleanor, who married Jo- 
seph Corbin and died August 20, 1876, in Harford, 
Cortland county, where most of her family are now 
living, none in this town; Lucinda, who married 
Daniel Williams, and died in Cincinnatus, Cortland 
county February 24, 1867; Lovina; who married 
Charles Stratton and died in Willett, Cortland county, 
January 3, 1870, leaving five children, one of whom, 
Louisa, wife of Joseph Warren Hamilton, is living in 
Smithville, and another, Charles, in Oxford; Abigail, 
who married Joel Webb and is now living in Oxford, 
where three of her children reside, George, Alvin and 
Charlotte, wife of Charles A. McFarland, and four in 


‘Greene, Benaiah, Edward, Whitman and Marion, wife 


of Clark McNeil; Daniel, who married Mary Cline, 
and after her death May 30, 1853, Diantha, widow of 
William Wood, with whom he is now living in Oxford, 
and has one child living in Smithville, Betsey M., wife 
of Samuel Cline; Hannah, who married Simon G, 
Willcox, and died in Cortland November 6, 1866 ; 
Lois, who married Jonathan Bennett, and died in 
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Cortland county January 15, 1865 ; Rachel, who mar- 
ried Charles Williams and is living in Michigan ; Be- 
naiah, who married Sally Hamilton and is now living in 
Smithville, having five children living in the county, 
Edward, Alexander and Minnie in Smithville, Sarah, 
wife of Arvine Lewis, in Oxford, and Emma, wife of 
Adelbert Flagg in Greene; and Betsey, who married 
George M. Starkey, and is living in Broome county. 

Timothy Scoville came in from the New England 
States in 1799 and settled at Smithville Flats. He 
was a millwright and built in 1805, on the outlet of 
Long Pond, about fifty rods north-west of the village, 
the first saw-mill in the town. The mill did not stand 
many years, but went to decay. He removed to Ohio 
at an early day. Joseph Robbins settled in the same 
locality the same year, and died there April 2, 1827, 
aged 71. During this year also (1799) Simeon Neal, 
Robert Williams, Asa Straight, Daniel Phillips, John 
Youngs and Capt. John Palmer came in. Phillips 
settled a little west of Smithville Flats and died there, 
he and his wife, a great many years ago. None of his 
children are living. The last, Dorcas, who married 
Daniel Wall, died here August 13, 1876, aged 77, and 
her husband, September 21, 1875, at the same age. 
Youngs was from Vermont. He purchased too acres 
of land and paid therefor $5 per acre. He settled 
about a mile south-west of the Flats, on the farm now 
owned and occupied by Ephraim Loomis, and died 
there May 7, 1837, aged 59, and Jane, his wife, Jan. 
26, 1862, aged 69. His children were Stephen and 
Laura, widow of Amos Boardman, now living in 
Triangle, by his first wife, and Sylvanus and Sylvia, 
twins, the latter of whom married Isaac Fuller, Polly, 
wife of Charles Sweetland, living in Triangle, Joseph, 
who was killed by the fall of a tree June 18, 1842, 
aged 21, John, who died in Greene about a year ago, 
and James and Jane, twins, both living in Greene, by 
his second wife. 

We extract from Hamilton Child’s Gazetteer of 
Chenango County, published in 1869, the following 
facts relative to Mr. Youngs’ settlement, furnished by 
Mr. Harry Young, of Triangle, Broome county, as 
being applicable in great measure to the settlements 
in general:— 

“At the time of his settlement here there was one 
family about one-half mile and another about a mile 
distant ; these were the only ones within five miles.* 
His first work, like that of all other pioneers in this 
country, was to clear the land; this he did to some 
extent and soon raised corn, potatoes and a little rye. 
He purchased two cows soon after, and yet with this 
additional aid his little store of provisions would some- 
times run short, compelling him to resort to the forest 
for additions to his store. Deer were very abundant 
and furnished the settlers with plenty of venison, and 





* This statement is made on the above authority, though there is reason to 
doubt its correctness. 





the streams abounded in fish. The tallow of the 
deer furnished candles, and when that gave out the 
‘fat pine’ was broughtinto requisition. ‘They pounded 
their corn for bread, or hulled it, to sustain hfe, until 
a mill was erected at Oxford, twelve miles distant. 
Going to mill was a tedious journey, for they had no 
wagons nor roads suitable for them. ‘The grist was 
placed upon the horse’s back, and the animal led over 
the hills, the journey sometimes occupying three or 
four days. ‘The children at home were sometimes 
put upon so short an allowance as to cry for food. 
The wolves were always within hearing of the traveler 
and rendered night hideous by their howls. A few 
Indians still lingered in this region, and were accus- 
tomed to camp along the streams, hunt, fish, make 
baskets, brooms, &c. They were generally quiet and 
peaceable, but the whites would sometimes abuse 
them after they became more numerous. On one oc- 
casion they laid a plot to frighten the red men from 
their camping ground, ‘To do this the settlers as- 
sembled, and at night crept cautiously as near the In- 
dian camping ground as they deemed prudent, and at 
a signal, discharged their guns into the air, as they did 
not wish to hurt the Indians. The latter replied to 
the shot by firing among the trees behind which their 
foes were concealed, but no injury was done. The 
next morning the Indians departed, some went down 
the river and others went north, where they could 
hunt in peace.” 

Captain John Palmer kept both the first inn and 
store at Smithville Flats in 1806. He also erected 
the first distillery, and died in Chenango Forks, Aug. 
20, 1847, aged 63. 

George Shaddock probably came in about this 
time. He settled about one and one-half miles north 
of East Smithville, on the farm now owned by Lorin 
Holdridge, where he died. His children who lived to 
maturity were Alvah and Editha, the latter of whom 
married Lewis Crandall, and both of whom are dead. 
It has been stated that the first death in the town was 
that of a son of Shaddock’s, in 1799. While it is 
true that Shaddock lost a son at an early day, it is 
highly probable that it was not earlier than 1804 or 
1805, as Vinson Loomis, who was born in 1799, 
could remember the funeral. There remains the pos- 
sibility of Mr. Loomis’ confounding that event with 
some other similar one. 

Settlements were made as early as 1801 by William 
Knickerbocker, William Kirkland, Isaac Perry, Icha- 
bod Merriam and Phineas Pond; and as early as 1805, 
by Isaac Sellick, Peter Rorapaugh, Darius Tousley, 
Isaac Grant, John Perkins, Samuel Miller, James 
Stevens, J. J. Reed, George Manly, Daniel Corbin, 
Isaac Snediker, John Corbin and Frederick Cline. 
Isaac Perry died here March 18, 1810. Peter Rora- 

, paugh came in from Massachusetts and settled at East 
Smithville, on a farm adjoining Edward Loomis’ on 
the north, and now occupied by his son Uriah, where 
he died about 1851-3. He married Catharine, sister 
of Edward Loomis, by whom he had twelve children ; 
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Hannah, who married Jason Smith and died in Smith- 
ville about fifteen years ago; Betsey, who married 
Jacob Carr and died in Cayuga connty ; Benjamin, 
who married Palma, daughter of Nathaniel Blakeslee, 


and is now living in Erie county, Penn. ; Andrew, who | 


married Angeline Webb, of Smithville, where he died ; 
Rachel, who married James Carr, and died in Cayuga 
county ; Jeduthan, who married and died in Cortland 
county ; Clarissa, who married Davidson Landers and 
is living in Smithville; Polly, who married Luke 
Haight and is living in Chautauqua county; Uriah, 
who married Betsey Nash, and after her death, Julia 


Ann Bolles, and is living on the homestead in Smith- . 


ville ; Angelia, who married Augustus Vickery and is 
living in Smithville ; Tabitha, who married Orrin Til- 
lotson, and after his death, Simon G. Willcox, with 
whom she is living in Susquehanna county, Penn. ; 
and Julia Ann, who married Jared Knickerbocker 
and is living in Chautauqua countv. Frederick Cline 
was likewise from Massachusetts. He settled in the 
north-east part of the town, on the farm now occupied 
by Albert Tillotson, where he died. His children 
were Anna, who married Daniel Tyler and died in 
Smithville, and another daughter who married Jere- 
miah Mead, by his first wife, who died in Massachu- 
setts. He married in Massachusetts for his second 
wife, Lovina Wooden, by whom he had eight children : 
John, who married Polly Bennett and died in Catta- 
raugus county ; Elisha, who married Betsey Bennett 
and died in Cattaraugus county; Sally, who married 
Thomas Tyler and died in Otsego county ; Seymour, 
who married Lovina Bennett, sister to Polly and Betsey, 
and died in Michigan; Mary Ann, who married 
Daniel Loomis and died in Smithville in 1853; Lucy 
Ann, who married Isaac Hamilton, and after his 
death, Vinson Loomis, and is living in Susquehanna 
county, Penn. ; Lovina, who married Alanson Tillot- 
son and is living in McDonough; and Betsey, who 
married Charles Cole and died in Greene. 

The first school was kept by Samuel Askeels in 
1802, 

Captain Jonathan Phelps came in from Connecticut 
about 1805 or ’6, and settled on the old Gutchess 
farm one-half mile north of Smithville Flats, now oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Hannah Grant. Rodney and Becket, 
his sons, came in with him and settled, Rodney one 
mile north of Smithville Flats, where William Kinnier 
now lives, and Becket in the same locality, but re- 
moved a little later a half mile further north, on the 
farm belonging to the Jonas White estate. The 
Captain remoyed to Chautauqua county about fifty 
years ago and died there. Rodney lived in the town 
till within a short time of his death, on a farm adjoin- 
ing the one on which he first settled, to which he re- 
moved a few years before he died, He died while on 








. a visit to his sons, Smith and Sherman, in Illinois. 


Becket removed to Genesee county some 45 years 
ago. None of the Captain’s children, but two grand- 
children, are living here, Ethelinda, widow of Jeffer- 
son Read, and Diantha, wife of Amos Hotchkiss, 
Thomas Shattuck came in with his family m company 
with the Phelpses from Connecticut, and settled on 
the farm adjoining that of Rodney Phelps. It now 
forms a part of William Kinnier’s farm. He lived 
there a good many years and then removed to Smith- 
ville Flats, and subsequently to his son Calvin’s in 
Greene, where he died May 22, 1834, aged 82. 
Olive, his wife, died July 23, 1819, aged 52. He had 
two sons, Calvin, who died in Greene, on the same 
place as his father, and Lyman, who moved west. 
One daughter by his second wife, Mary, widow of 
Henry Hoyt, is living in Greene, John Carpenter 
came in from Rhode Island about 1806, and settled 
alittle east of the ridge road, about three miles above 
Smithville Flats, on the farm now occupied by Chas. 
Matthews and brothers, where he and his wife Sarah 
died, the former May 29, 1828, aged 77, and the 
latter Oct. 12, 1838, aged 84. Samuel, his son, came 
in with him and settled in Greene, on the creek road, 
about a mile above Genegantslet, on the farm known 
as the Forbes place. Samuel has one daughter living 
in Greene, Lydia, widow of Elhanan W. King, who 
died August 20, 1850, aged 55. She is living with 
her daughter, Urania Atwater. Mariamne, wife of 
Judson L, Grant of Smithville Flats, is a grand- 
daughter of his. 

Settlements were made in 1807 by Edward Purple 
and Jared Grant, and about that year by Nicholas 
Powell. ' 

Edward Purple was born in Middlesex county, 
Conn., in August, 1769, and removed thence in 1798 
to Burlington, Otsego county. In 1805 he removed 
to New Hartford, Oneida county, and thence in 1807 
to the central part of the town of Smithville, where 
he took up 50 acres. In 1814 he removed to the 
village of Greene, and engaged in wagon making. 
He returned to Smithville in 1828, and died there 
July 1, 1834,aged 65. Three of his children are living: 
Thomas S., in Windsor, Broome county, Dr. William 
D., formerly a physician, now a merchant in Greene, 
and Lydia, widow of Lyman Ackley, in Dubuque, 
Towa. 

Jared Grant was born in Litchfield, Conn., Oct. 
19, 1779, and removed to Smithville in 1807. He 
settled about one-half mile east of Smithville Flats, 
on the farm now belonging to the David Grant es- 
tate. After a few years he sold his place and went to 
Ohio prospecting, but soon returned and bought the 
Harrison farm, where Hugh F. Crozier now lives, and 
where, in 1818, he built the first two-story house in 
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the town. He subsequently removed to the farm now 
occupied by George Foulston, about three miles north 
of the village, on the ridge road, where he died Dec. 
10, 1849, aged 70. Jan. 27, 1807, just before coming 
to Smithville, he married Betsey Judson, daughter of 
Lewis Judson, of Litchfield, Conn., where she was 
born Sept. 20, 1780. She died Oct. 1, 1870, aged 
88. Their children were Lavinia, who married John 
Forbes, and is now living in Rochester; Cornelia A., 


who married Drury Morse, and died in Jan., 1878; | 


Mary E., who married Edson Gould, and died Nov. 
3, 1855; Judson L., who was born in Smithville, 
where he now resides, July 11, 1815, and represented 
this county in the Assembly in 1859; Rebecca S., 
who died unmarried Oct. 22, 1850; and Harriet C., 
who is living, unmarried, with her sister in Rochester, 
Nicholas Powell settled in Smithville Flats, where, in 
1809, he built the first grist-mill in the town, on the 
site of the present grist-mill in that village, which he 
run till about 1820. About the same time he built 
also in the village a saw-mill on the site of the mills 
of Uri Rorapaugh, a grandson of Peter Rorapaugh, 
an early settler at East Smithville. Powell removed 
from the town soon after discontinuing the mills. He 
died about 1832, aged 58. 

David Grant, brother of Jared, came in from the 
same place the following year (1808,) and settled 
north of him, on the farm now owned by his grand- 
children, where he died July 25, 1849, aged 71. His 
children who are living are: “Flora, wife of Horace S. 
Read, in Oxford ; Albert, in Fredonia, Chautahqua 
county; Oliver, in the north part of Smithville, on 
the Andrew Bailey place; and Hiram in Norwich. 
John Grant, brother of David and Jared, came in 
about a year after David, and settled on the John 
Harrison place, about one-fourth mile south-east of 
Smithville Flats, on what was called the plank road. 
He removed to Fredonia about 1830. One son, 
Lewis, a merchant, and a daughter, Julia Ann, wife of 
Crissey, are living there. John, another son, 
is a merchant in Jamestown. David, Caleb and Jesse 
Leach, brothers, and nephews of Joseph Agard’s wife, 
came in with their families from Litchfield, Conn., 
about 1808. David settled on the site of the house 
now occupied by the widow of Joseph McCrary, next 
north of the Baptist church in Smithville Flats, and 
subsequently became a Baptist minister; Caleb, where 
Dr. Luther J. Purdy now lives; and Jesse, about a 
mile north-east of the village. All three lived here 
till they became old men. David died at Whitney’s 
Point ; Caleb, in Milwaukee; and Jesse, in Smithville, 
Oct. 19, 1837, aged 53. Zeruah, wife of Jesse, died 
August 23, 1871, aged 80. Two sons of Jesse's, 
Lorin and Frederick, are (living in the town. Other 
settlements were made as early as 1808, by Jerediah 











Brown, Elisha Harris, Woodruff Harris, Bela and 
Sylvester Cowles, Whiting Edgerton, John Starkey 
and Levi Benedict. Whiting Edgerton died March 
24, 1865, aged 80; and Jane, his wife, Aug. 14, 1874, 
aged 83. Bela Cowles spent a long life in this town 
and Greene. ‘He was emphatically a pioneer in 
this wilderness, and did his whole duty in making the 
same blossom with the fragrance of civilization.” 

Peter Smith, a Hollander, came in as early as 1810 
or 1812, with a large family, and settled on the same 
farm as Thomas Phelps. After a few years he re- 
moved to the ridge in the north part of the town, on 
the farm now known as. the Smith farm, which was 
taken up by his son Henry. Peter, another son, set- 
tled on the Casey farm, a little east of the ridge road. 
The elder Peter died here about forty years ago, and 
his family removed about that time to Steuben county. 
His other children were George, who never married, 
but took up a farm joining the Henry Smith farm, 
and now occupied by Moses Bronson; Sarah, who 
married Conrad Burget; and Christina, who married 
Roman Loomis. None of his family are living. 
Thorit Smith, a grandson, is living on the Henry 
Smith farm. ‘Two other grandchildren, Joseph and 
John, are living in Cincinnatus, 

Other early settlers were: Stephen Olmstead, Silas 
Read, Jason Smith, Reuben Crandall, Stephen Hast- 
ings, Richard Holdridge, Leonard Webb, Norris, 
and Phelps. 

Stephen Olmstead settled in the central part of the 
town. He raised a large family. Silas Read settled 
on the Genegantslet, two miles above Smithville Flats, 
on the farm now occupied by James and Arthur Har- 
rison, where he died, Feb. 8, 1850, aged 79, and Lucy, 
his wife, May 25, 1853, aged 78. Colonel Silas M., 
his son, settled on an adjoining farm on the north, 
the one now occupied by William Harrison. He 
afterwards sold and went to Elmira, where he died, 
Oct. 28, 1858. Virgil Read, a grain dealer in Elmira, 
and Horace S. Read, a resident of Oxford, are sons 
of his. None of the elder Silas’ children are living. 
The last, Harriet, wife of Dr. Chappell, died in Roch- 
ester in 1876. Sophia and Polly died in Smithville. 
Hiram settled one-fourth mile north of Colonel Silas, 
his brother, on the farm now occupied by William 
Johnson. He afterwards removed to Greene and 
died there. One child only, Bruce, is living in 
Greene. Merrick settled opposite to his father, where 
James Harrison now lives. He afterwards removed 
to the Flats and engaged in mercantile business, in 
which his father and brother Horace S., were also pre- 
viously engaged, and subsequently to the Elder Leach 
farm. He died in California, Oct. 31, 1860, while 
engaged in transacting business for his son. 

Jason Smith came in from Massachusetts and set- 
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tled about a mile west of East Smithville, where Henry 
Flagg now lives. His marriage with Hannah Rora- 
paugh, in 1807, has been generally supposed to have 
been the first in the town; but there is no doubt 
whatever that the supposition is incorrect. He died 
in Smithville some twenty years ago, and his wife 
some fifteen years ago, His children were: Blodgett, 
who married west; Lumina, who married Dyer Per- 
kins, and removed to Michigan ; Stephen, who mar- 
ried and moved west; Andrew, who married Betsey 
Ann, daughter of Joseph Corbin, and is living in 
Cortland county ; Chauncey, who moved west; Jane, 
who died in Smithville; and Dow, who removed to 
Ontario county, where he was living a few years ago. 

Reuben Crandall settled on Bowman breok, a little 
north of East Smithville, on the farm now occupied 
by Albert and Nathan Willcox, where he died. He 
had two sons, Lewis and Cyrus. The former married 
Editha Shaddock, and the latter, Sylpha Wilmoth. 
Both died on the homestead. 

Stephen Hastings was from the New England States 
and settled in the south-east part of the town on the 
farm, a large portion of which is occupied by Erastus 
Hill. He removed to Tioga county and died near 
Owego. His children were: Hiram, William, Abigail, 
who married James Potter, and Clarinda, who mar- 
ried Jacob Buckley, of Oxford. Richard Holdridge, 
also from the New England States, settled in the north- 
east part of the town, on the farm now occupied by 
his grandson, Lorin »Holdridge, and died there. His 
children were: Ira; Richard, who married Polly Webb; 
Daniel, who married a Miss Teachout; Peter, who 
married Delilah Cutler ; and a daughter who married 
Jesse Matteson: 

Leonard Webb was from Massachusetts, and set- 
tled in the north-east part of the town, on the farm 
now occupied by Warren Hamilton, where he died. 
His children were: Sally, who married Wheeler; 
Polly, who married Richard Holdridge; Merritt, who 
married an adopted daughter of Baldwin; An- 
geline, who married Andrew Rorapaugh, both of 
whom died in Smithville; Charles, who removed from 
the town before marrying; Sylvester, who married 
Polly Norris, and died in McDonough; Julia Ann, 
who married Henry Flagg, and died in Smithville. 
Norris came from the New England States and set- 
tled in the east part of the town, on the farm now 
occupied by his grandson, William Norris, and died 
there. His children were: Lawrence, Daniel, Henry, 
Samuel, Peter, Isaac, William, Silas, Charity, who 
married George Whittenhall, and two other daughters 
who married respectively Reuben and Smith Sim- 
mons. ‘Two are living, Isaac in Smithville, and Silas 
in Oxford. Phelps settled a little west of East Smith- 
ville, where Edward Loomis now lives. His wifedied 














upon the farm on which they settled. His children 
are: Samantha, who married John Skillin; Samuel; 
and Edward, who married a Bronson, all of whom are 
living, Samantha in Greene and Edward in Oxford. 


Town Orricers.—At the annual town meeting held 
at the school house near Capt. Jonathan Phelps’, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1809, the following named officers 
were chosen :— 

Supervisor—Dr. Isaac Grant. 

Clerk—Jacob Carter. 

Assessors—Constant Chapman, E. Eggleston and 
Bela Cowles. 

Commissioners of Highways — Elisha 
Edward Loomis and Jonathan Phelps. 

Overseers of the Poor—Silas Read and Reuben 
Crandall. 

Collector—John Agard. 

Constables—Edward - Purple, 
Frederick Cline. 

Fence Viewers—William Kirtland, Reuben Cran- 
dall and Thomas Shaddock. 

Pound Keepers—Edward Loomis, Robert Hotch- 
kiss and Thomas Shaddock. 

The following list of the officers of the town of 
Smithville, for the year 1880-81, was kindly furnished 
us by Robert Boyd:— 

Supervisor—George D. Cowles. 

Town Clerk—Robert Boyd. 

Justices—George R. Jacobson, Robert A. Dun- 
ning, A. M. Walworth, Dudley Breed. 

Assessors—Samuel Cline, Smith Hotchkiss, Addi- 
son Hotchkiss. 

Commissioner of Highways—Giles H. Hubbard. 

Overseers of the Poor—O. P. Rose, John T. 
Knickerbocker. 

Constables—Horace L. Payne, Floyd Reed, Thomas 
Knickerbocker, Charles Race. 

Collector—Joseph A. Harrison. 

Inspectors of Election—District No. 1: Joseph 
Randall, Charles Dibble, Leland M. Cowles; District 
No. 2: Henry Chase, Alvirus Fry, A. H. Nichols. 

Town Auditors — Jesse -Read, Luther Davis, 
Ephraim Loomis. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—Judson L. Grant. 

Game Constable—Joseph Potter. 

Excise Commissioners—James B. Wells, Ely Part- 
ridge, Frederick A. Skillman, 


Harris, 


John Agard and 


SMITHVILLE Fats. 


Smithville Flats is situated near the south line of 
the town, on the flats which border the Genegantslet 
and extend from some distance below the village to 
about three miles above it, for two miles of equal 
width with those at the village, and in some places 
considerably wider. They were early known as the 
“Big Flats,” and from them the village derives its 
distinctive name. The creek is small at this point, 
affording a limited water power. It is dammed in 
two places in the village, at the upper and lower end, 
each dam affording a fall of three or four feet. 
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The surrounding hills, deeply indented by the val- 
ley of the Genegantslet, with the intervening spacious 
plains, combine in a highly picturesque degree some 
of the elements of quiet and rugged beauty. The 
road from Smithville Flats to Greene affords a most 
delightful view of that valley a short distance below 
the former village. A more charming landscape than 
is there presented, it would be difficult to imagine. 

The village contains four churches, (Baptist, Uni- 
versalist, Methodist Episcopal and Presbyterian,) but 
only three houses of worship, a Union Free School, 
two hotels, (te Central Valley House kept by Joseph 
Sanford and the Smithville House kept by Alonzo 
Adams, the former of which was built in 1871, by 
Charles D. Payne, and the latter about fifty years ago, 
by Erastus Agard,) a flouring-mill, built by David 


Grant about forty years ago, and of which Thomas | 


Tanner is proprietor, a grist, saw and planing-mill 
combined, owned by Uriah Rorapaugh, by whom it 
was built in 1875, a steam saw-mill, built in the sum- 
mer of 1878, by Frederick A. Skillman, the present 
proprietor, two wagon shops, kept by Joseph Limbur- 
ger and Henry Chase, a cabinet shop, kept by 
Ephraim Loomis, three blacksmith shops, kept by 
Michael Flanaghan, Eugene Chase and Erastus 
Baker, a harness and shoe shop, kept by Arthur M. 
Harrison, two cooper shops, kept by Samuel Boyd 
and Robert Boyd, two shoe shops, kept by Horace 
Payne and Horace D. Read, the Harrison cheese 
factory, built in 1874 by a stock company, which re- 
ceives 1,200 pounds of milk per day and makes 756 
pounds of cheese and go pounds of butter per week, 
eight stores, and a population of 4oo. 
MErRcHANTS.—The first merchant at Smithville 
Flats was John Palmer, who opened a store .there in 
1806, but how long he kept it we could not definitely 
ascertain. He also kept the first inn and a distillery. 
The former probably stood on the site of the Central 
Valley House. Joseph Agard was probably the 
second merchant. He commenced business about 
the close of the war of 1812 and continued till Janu- 


ary, 1843, when he sold to his son George, who con- | 


tinued about two years and closed out. 

Eli Tarbell came in from Chester, Vt., in 1816, and 
settled below the village, on the east side of the creek, 
where he was engaged in farming for several years. 
In the spring of 1825 he removed to the village and 


commenced keeping hotel in a building which occu- | 


pied the site of the Central Valley House and was then 
an old building. In 1825 he built for a hotel the 
place now occupied as a dwelling by his widow, wife 
of Loren Hotchkiss, which he kept 13 or 14 years. 
At the same time he fittedup the north part for a store, 
and rented it to Isaac Comstock, who occupied it about 
a year, when he filled the store himself and did busi- 





ness till within a year or two of his death, which oc- 
curred Oct. 4, 1845. ‘‘He was a man of enterprise 


| and energy, and became extensively engaged in the 


manufacture of lumber, and for many years was the 
most prominent man in his vicinity.” His son, John 
Seymour, who had done business with his father three 
or four years, succeeded him and continued till about 
1855, when he removed to Montrose, Pa., where he 
has since kept a hotel. In the meantime Eli built and 
moved into the store until recently occupied by the 
late George Kinnier. Isaac Comstock continued 
business some four or five years, when he removed 
from the place. He ran a still quite extensively the 
last year of his stay. 

Nathaniel Howe commenced mercantile business 
about 1828, and after about two years became associ- 
ated with his father-in-law, Silas Read, whose daugh- 
ter Sophia he married. They continued together till 
about 1836, when they closed out the business. Silas 
Read, a son of Howe’s partner, commenced business 
about 1831, and continued till about 1842, when his 
son Horace S. succeeded him and earried it on five or 
six years. Merrick Read succeeded to Howe's busi- 
ness about 1836 and continued it some five years. 

Others of less prominence may have done business 
here for short periods, other than those at present 
doing business and those who have been associated 
with them. 

The following are the merchants at present doing 
business here :— 

Richard Harrison came in from New York city 


| about 1842 and commenced mercantile business, 


which he continued till 1865, when his son, 4. AZ 
Harrison, succeeded him, and is still dealing in sad- 
dlery hardware, boots, shoes and trunks. 

Jerome B. Lewis came in from Madison, his native 
county, in 1848, and commenced the hardware busi- 
ness, which he has since continued. | He was associ- 
ated as partner with his brother Alonzo the first ten 
years. 

S. L. Rhodes, general merchant, who came in from 
Guilford three or four years previously, commenced 
business in 1855, in company with Lambert Terrell, 
with whom he did business a little over seven years. 
Mr. Terrell died Sept. 20, 1862, aged 59; and Jen- 
net, his wife, July 2, 1875, aged 57. 

Erastus Tremain is a native of Greene and a grand- 
son of Daniel Tremain, an early settler in that town, 
He removed to Smithville Flats in the spring of 1864, 
and commenced the grocery business, which he has 
since continued, with the exception of two years. 

Edward Harrison, general merchant, commenced 


| business in 1869 in company with his brother, A. N. 


Harrison, under the name of A. N. & E. Harrison. 
After about five years he bought his brother’s interest. 
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Dr. Luther James Purdy, druggist, commenced 
business April 1, 1874, in company with J. D. Skill- 
man, whose interest he bought October roth of that 
year. 

Hf. D. Read, a native of Smithville, dealer in boots, 
shoes and confectionery, commenced business in 
December, 1875. 

J. D. Livermore & Co., (Jerome D. and Cyrus K. 
Livermore,) general merchants and druggists, came 
in from Chenango Forks, and commenced business in 
April, 1879. 

Posrmasters.—The first postmaster at Smithville 
Flats was Erastus Agard, who held the office a great 
many years, till 1837, when R. N. Messenger was ap- 
pointed and held it during Van Buren’s administra- 
tion. John S, Tarbell was appointed in 1841 and 
held it till about 1849, when it passed into the hands 
of Horace S. Read, who held it about four years. 
Benjamin Brown next held it till 1861, when Jerome 
B. Lewis, the present incumbent, was appointed. 


Puysicians.—The first physician at Smithville 
Flats is believed to have been Dr. Locy, who came 
in about 1822, settled where Frederick Leach now 
lives, and practiced till about 1831. Daniel Clark 
came in from Genegantslet about 1827 and remained 
till about 1865. He went to Cortland and is now 
living with his son James in Philadelphia. Dr. Alling 
came in about 1859 and entered a military hospital 
about the opening of the war. He was taken sick 
with a fever and returned home deranged and died 
about 1864. 

Dwight M. Lee, who served about a year in the 
army as surgeon, came after his discharge, in the fall 
of 1865, and practiced here about a year, when he re- 
moved to Oxford, where he has since practiced. 

George O. Williams, who was graduated from the 
Albany Medical College in December, 1866, com- 
menced practice here in the spring of 1867 and re- 
mained six years, when, in the spring of 1873, he re- 
moved to Greene, where he is now practicing. 

The present physicians are Luther James Purdy 
and Arthur L. Lowe. 

Luther James Purdy was born in German, April 4, 
1848, and studied medicine in McDonough with Dr, 
E. L. Ensign, and in Cincinnatus with Dr. R. Barnes. 
He entered the Albany Medical School in 18609, and 
was graduated in 1871. He commenced practice in 
McDonough, January 1, 1871, and after two years re- 
moved to Smithville Flats, where he has since prac- 
ticed, 

Arthur L. Lowe was born in West Almond, N. Y., 
Sept. 15, 1853. Heentered the University of Wooster, 
at Cleveland, Oct. 7, 1874, and remained there two 
years. 








of Buffalo, N. Y., and was graduated Feb. 22, 1877. 
He commenced practice at Smithville Flats. 


Lawyers.—The first lawyer was R. N. Messenger, 
who came here from Oneida, commenced practice 
about 1834 and continued till about 1841, when he 
removed to Milwaukee, and died there. No other 
has settled here permanently since. Robert Dunning, 
who lives in the north part of the town, practices here 
occasionally. 


ScHoois. — Zhe Smithville Union School and 
Academy was organized Dec. 16, 1878, under the 
direction of Prof. E. W. Rogers, by the consolidation 
of the two districts, Nos. 1 and 13. It is managed 
by a Board of Education, consisting of H. G. Crozier, 
President ; U. Rorapaugh, Secretary; Edward Harn- 
son, Treasurer; Nelson McFarland, D. Kinnier and 
F. F. Peck. There has not been any change in the 
Board since the organization, except that F. F. Peck 
takes the place of Jesse Read, who resigned soon 
after the organization. 

The school building, which was formerly occupied 
by district No. 13, was erected in 1864. It is a sub- 
stantial frame wooden structure, two stories high, 
26 by 50 feet, with front and entry wing two stories 
high, 16 by 20 feet. The entire upper story of the 
main part is occupied by the academic department. 
The room is 15 feet high, ha’ windows on three sides, 
and is well lighted with chandeliers. A fine black- 
board extends entirely around it, and it is supplied 
with good cases for the library, which is well selected, 
and the apparatus, which is new and very complete. 
It is furnished with Chase’s peerless furniture and 
recitation seats, and supplied with cloak rooms in the 
upper story of the wing. It is without exception the 
finest school-room in the county. The first floor of 
the main building is divided into two rooms, each 
25 by 26 feet, and 11 feet high, which are occupied 
by the primary and grammar departments. The first 
floor of the entrance has a hall-way and cloak rooms. 
The lower rooms are seated with the old style of fur- 
niture, but a tax has been voted by the district for the 
purpose of remodeling and refurnishing them, 

The building site consists of an acre of ground, 
which is ornamented with a fine locust grove, consist- 
ing of 32 trees in the 31st year of their growth, The 
grounds, buildings and fixtures are valued at $4,000. 
The library consists of 178 volumes, valued at $386.25 ; 
the apparatus is valued at $362.9¢. They are said to 
be the best school library and apparatus in the county. 

The faculty consists of Prof. E. W. Rogers, Prin- 
cipal; Rev. H. W. Congdon, A, M., Ancient Lan- 
guages ; A. L. Lowe, M. D., Physiology and Hygiene; 
Mrs. T. M. Cowan, Grammar Department ; Miss G. 


November 5, 1876, he entered the University | A. Porter, Primary Department; Mrs. E. W. Rogers, 
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Drawing and Painting; Miss Minnie McCray, Vocal | prepared by Nicholas Powell, Silas Read and Joseph 


and Instrumental Music. 
The school year consists of 42 weeks, divided into 
three terms of 14 weeks each. 


Genegantslet Fire Co., No. %, of the Town of Smith- 
ville, was organized July 9, 1864, and the following 
named persons were members Sept. 16, 1864: H. G. 
Crozier, F. D, Bunnell, O. F. Cowles, James Ram- 
sey, H. D. Read, A. Bailey, J. B. Lewis, O. Whit- 
marsh, C. Post, J. Ferguson, John C. Henry, G. 
Henry, T. Payne, H. L. Payne, C. Tyler, J. Kinnier, 
D. Taylor, James Kinnee, E. Loomis, E. Harrison, 
T. Walters, William Cayton and M. Fitch. 

Charles R. Brown is Foreman; Wm. Rogers, Sec- 
retary ; Edward Harrison, Treasurer; A. M. Harri- 
son, 1st Assistant Foreman; S. Boyd, 2d Assistant 
Foreman. 

The equipment consists of a hand engine and 
about 250 feet of hose. 

Genegantslet Hose Co., No. 1, was organized July 9, 
1864. A. C. Leach is Foreman, The company is 
not as yet provided with a hose cart, but arrangements 
have been made to procure one. 


-CuHurcHes.— The First Baptist Church of Smith- 
ville was organized Feb. 23, 1813, at the house of S. 
Huntley, and was composed of members of the Second 
Baptist church in Greene, who felt aggrieved because 
their pastor, Elder Jeduthan Gray, and other mem- 
bers, had joined the previous year, a body of Free and 
Accepted Masons, and worked with them in their 
lodges, which they believed to be contrary to the 
church policy. They were the majority of that 
church. As appears from the records the following 
named persons were the original members: David 
Leach, Silas Read, Merrick Read, Joseph Robbins, 
Jared Grant, Jesse Leach, Andrew Hibbard, Asahel 
Loomis, Erastus Agard, John Grant, George Agard, 
Richard Sawtle, Samuel Carpenter, Ezra Whitmarsh, 
John Forbes, Stephen Goetcheus, Stephen Youngs, 
Lyman Shattuck, Nathaniel Lucas, David Grant, 
Silas Read, Jr., and John Nichols, Jr. 

The church was incorporated Dec. 27, 1814, as 
The First Baptist Church and Society of Smithville, 
and the first trustees were Jonathan Fitts, David 
Leach, George Agard, Erastus Agard’and Pardon C. 
Blivin. It was re-incorporated Jan. 2, 1819, and the 
number of trustees increased to nine. 

The trustees met at the school-house near Silas 
Read’s, and voted that the society should extend from 
the north to the south lines of the town, and from 
the west line to the east line of Phineas Pond’s land, 
directly north and south to the town lines. May 9, 
1825, these local bounds were annulled. 

January 21, 1819, the plan for a house was received, 











L. Robbins, a committee previously appointed for 
that purpose, and it was voted to sell the pews to 
build the house and divide the sums to be paid there- 
for into four equal installments, to be paid semi-an- 
nually, the first and third in cash, and the second and 
fourth in grain or neat cattle. At a meeting held the 
first Monday in March, 1819, it was voted to relin- 
quish this plan and adopt some other. A site on the 
lands of Joseph Agard on the corner near Andrew 
Arnold’s was selected, and it was voted to build the 
house by subscription, the first payment on which was 
to be made in materials, the second in cash when the 
house was raised, and the other half, at the inclosure 
of the building, in grain or neat stock. Feb. 9, 1824, 
it was voted to circulate a subscription to raise 
“property” sufficient to complete the meeting-house. 
March 14, 1825, is the first recorded meeting of the 
society in the meeting-house, meetings having pre- 
viously been held in the school-house. This church 
was burned in 1826. The present one was built and 
furnished in 1832, by Erastus Agard, who donated it 
to the society. 

March 26, 1825, the Universalists were prohibited 
from longer holding meetings in the house of this 
society, “ with or without their minister”; and owners 
of dogs were prohibited from admitting those animals 
to the meetings, under a penalty of $1 for each of- 
fense. April 23, 1825, permission was given the 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians and Methodists to oc- 
cupy the church when not in use by this society, but 
was denied the Universalists, except by “consent of 
all the trustees.” The trustees who enunciated this 
edict were Silas Read, Samuel Carpenter, David 
Grant, David Leach, John Forbes and John Grant. 
June 14, 1825, it was 

Lesolved, That we offer some of the leading char- 
acters of the Universalists by John .Forbes and John 
Grant to have the matter of their intruding on the 
rights of the Baptist church and society by opening 
their meeting-house to the judges of this county.” 

July 6, 1825, James Clapp, of Oxford, was appoint- 
ed attorney for the society. At the latter date the 
obverse side of a dime bearing date of 1821 was 
chosen as the seal for the church and society. Oct. 
25, 1828, it was “ voted to sell the meeting-house lot, 
i. e€. one acre lying in front of the burying ground, 
with a reserve of a road to the burying ground of one 
rod wide on the north side, to John Forbes and Silas 
Read, and they to pay Clapp in full the demands he has 
against the Baptist church and society of Smithville, 
which amounts to about $40.” What the result cf 
this litigation was, other than the disposition of the 
above named property to defray its expense, the rec- 
ords do not show. 

February 21, 1837, they resolved to become in- 
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corporated under the name of the “First Baptist 
Church and Society of the town of Smithville.” 

September 1, 1842, it is recorded that the Church at 
Smithville Flats united with this Church. This iso- 
lated record does not give much information, and we 
have been unable to obtain any which will throw any 
additional light on the acticn taken. 

The records do not show the succession of pastors 
up to 1843, and only imperfectly so after that. It is 
believed however that Elder David Leach, who was 
ordained by this Church, was the first settled pastor. 
Elder B. F. Remington was the pastor May 20, 1843, 
and previously. He closed his labors in the early part 
of June of that year. 
tioned at North Norwich, officiated a few Sundays and 
received a call July 8th following, which he declined. 
August 14, 1843, a call was extended to Elder John 
W. VanHorn, who officiated the two preceding Sun- 
days, and accepted. The relation was dissolved Jan. 
13, 1844, when he and his wife were granted letters. 
Elder Hart's name appears as pastor September rq, 
1844. He served in that capacity till November of 
that year. June 21, 1845, Elder Stephen Sargent 
united with the Church, the names of Elders Morey 
and Bennett appearing in the records previous to that 
time. He was presented for examination and ordina- 
tion by this Church October 23, 1845, but the council 
convened for the purpose declined to ordain him in 
consequence of reports unfavorable to him before 
he left the Congregational Church. He was conse- 
quently dismissed November 1, 1845. 

Elder E. Bailey began his labors with this Church 
April 5, 1846, and received and accepted a call ex- 
tended him April 12th of that year. He was suc- 
ceeded August 1, 1846, by Elder D. Phillips, who 
closed his labors October 14, 1846. November 14, 
1846, the Church, at the request of G. W. Herrick, 
granted him liberty “to improve his gifts.” He 
preached for them at times till April 10, 1847, when he 
withdrew his request for a license to preach. 

Elder Reuben Warriner commenced his labors 
April 25, 1847, and received and accepted a call to 
the pastorate May 8, 1847. He served them till 
March, 1848, on the 18th of which month it was de- 
cided to accede to the request of the Second Smithville 
Church to unite with it in extending a call to Elder 
D. Cutler, who seems to have closed his labors with 
them some time in May, 1849. A call was extended 
to Zenas A. Bryant, his labors to commence May 6, 
1850, the interval of a year seeming to have been 
spent without a settled pastor, the pulpit having been 
filled at times by Elders O. Bennett, Simpson and J. 
W. Van Horn. The records do not show when Mr. 
Bryant closed his labors, but as Elder Jones officiated 
as moderator August 23,1851, it is probable that they 





Elder Ezra Dean, then sta- , 











ceased about that time. The records do not show 
that the pulpit was supplied from this period till June 
3, 1853, when a call was extended to Elder Spaulding, 
who continued his labors as late as February 14, 1855, 
and was succeedéd as early as May 3, 1855, by Elder 
Cady, but whether the latter was a settled pastor or 
only a temporary supply does not appear, as his name 
occurs in the records in that instance only. Elder A. 
B. Jones appears to have been the next pastor. The 
names of Elders Wm, Spaulding and Ranstead appear 
previously howeyer, though apparently only as sup- 
plies. Elder Jones commenced his labors as early as 
October 2, 1858, and he and his wife Lucy were ad- 
mitted on letters May 6, 1859. Letters of dismission 
were granted them November 1, 1863. Elder James 


| Van Patten officiated from October, 1863, to May 7, 


1864, at which time it was voted to purchase a par- 
sonage and pay therefor $500. 

February 4, 1865, a call was extended to Elder A. 
Parker, who was released from his engagement No- 
vember 4, 1864; at least the trustees were then in- 
structed to release him. Elder S. G. Keim began his 
labors March 17, 1871, up to which time there does 
not appear to have been a settled pastor. Elder 
Keim continued his labors till his death, August 12, 
1872, aged 51. He was succeeded apparently by El 
der J. D. Webster, May 5, 1877. He continued his 
pastoral labors till December 8, 1877. Carl A. Blies- 
man, a student from Madison University, officiated as 
pastor from June, 1878, to January, 1879, since which 
time they have been without a pastor. 

The Second Baptist Church of Smithville to which 
reference has been made, was organized about 1828, 
and their church edifice was built about three miles 
above Smithville Flats, on the creek road, about 
1836.* It was known as the “North Church.” It was 
disbanded about 1848, and most of its members united 
with thechurchin McDonough. Their meeting-house 
is now used asa school-house. That church was an 
offshoot or rather a split from the First Church of 
Smithville, a preference in pastors having led to a 
division in the latter body. 

First Universalist Soctety of Smithville Flats. The 
first recorded meeting of this Society was held at the 
house of Eli Tarbell March 5, 1842, though an or- 
ganization of persons of this religious persuasion 
appears to have existed as early as 1825.f At 
that meeting Walter Fitch was chosen moderator, 
and Milo Coles, Secretary, The following named 





*Tt was incorporated as The Second Baptist Church and Society of 
Smithville, ‘at their meeting house,’? March 21, 1836,and Uri Filley, Eben 
Brown and Jesse C. Skillman were elected trustees. 

+ The society was incorporated as The First Universalist Society of the 
Towns of Smithville and Greene, at a meeting held in the village of Greene, 
February 3, 1834. Abraham Tillotson, Warren Gray, Nathan Smith, Miles 
Wilcox, Moses B. Adams, Townsend Bagley, Eli Tarbell and Jared Page 
were elected trustees. 
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persons were chosen trustees: Russell B. Beedle, 
Richard Haselton (who,died April 23, 1864, aged 60,) 
and Gideon Sibley. Their house of worship was 
erected this year, (1842.) The first minister of this 
denomination was Salmon Adams, who came from 
Upper Lisle about 1821 or’2, on invitation of some 
of the Universalists in this village, and in 1823, took 
up his residence here. He preached here half the 
time and the other half at Afton the first year and 
Bainbridge the second. George Messenger and Nel- 
son Doolittle succeeded Mr. Adams, and preached 
alternately, each once a month, about a year. Neither 
were settled here. Both were single men. Messen- 
ger lived near Peterboro in Madison county. Charles 
‘Brown of Upper Lisle was the next pastor. He 
preached half the time for one year, He was suc- 
ceeded by William M. DeLong, who preached statedly 
half the time for two or three years. He lived in 
Binghamton. L. S. Clark, who resided at Upper 
Lisle, preached statedly half the time for one year. 
Robert Queal next preached statedly for two years, 
dividing his time between this church and the one at 
Upper Lisle, where he resided. Rev. Mr. Perry 
preached occasionally till 1854, when J. G. Bartholo- 
mew came and preached half the time for one year, 
dividing his time with the church at Upper Lisle. 
Bartholomew was ordained in this church. They did 
not have stated preaching from the time Mr, Barthol- 
omew left till 1867, when Albert G. Clark came and 
ministered to them one year. He resided at De- 
Ruyter, where he died soon after, after a brief illness. 
He was the only regular preacher whose ministrations 
the church have enjoyed. Only occasional services have 
since been held. Their house of worship is rented 
to the Methodist Society, who have not yet secured 
one of their own, The present trustees are Amos 
Hotchkiss, Charles P. Tarbell and Loren Hotch- 
kiss. The number of members does not exceed a 
dozen. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of Smithville Flats 
was organized Jan. 11, 1874, by Hiram Payne, and 
W. H. Garitt, the first pastor, was sent on the charge 
the following spring. The original members were 
Fred A. Skillman, Eglantine Skillman, Charles R. 
Potter, Emily Potter, Uri Hazzard, Philena Hazzard, 
George Brown, Lydia Brown, Jedediah Kendall, Alzina 
Kendall, Russell G. Card, Jane Card, Eliza Hendrick- 
son, Kitter A. Elwood, Sarah Barnes, Albert Barnes, 
Alice Card, Elizabeth Cowan, Helen Rich, Lillie 
Cowan. The church is on the Greene charge and 
has been since it was organized. 

Mr. Garitt’s pastorate continued three years, though 
no services were held the third year, owing to a dislike 
the congregation had for him. E. P. Eldridge became 
the pastor in April, 1877, and remained one year. 
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The present pastor, H. N. Van Dusen, entered upon 
his labors in the spring of 1878. _ 
The membership is about 30; the average attend- 
ance at Sabbath School, 35. : 
During the first three years the Society met in the 
Baptist Church ; since then they have met in that of 
the Universalists. 


East SMITHVILLE. 


East Smithville is situated near the east line of the 
town, north of the center, below and near the junc- 
tion of Ludlow and Bowman creeks, which furnish a 
moderate water-power at this point. It contains two 
churches (Universalist and Methodist Episcopal,* 
though the Methodists have no organization and have 
not held meetings for several years,) a district school, 
one saw-mill, a grist and planing-mill, a creamery, a 
blacksmith shop, kept by Michael Dunn, a shoe shop, 
kept by Frank L. Sprague, a carding-mill, owned by 
Asa J. Stott, and a population of 64. There is no 
post-office here, and never has been. 


MERcHANTS.—The first merchant at East Smith- 
ville was Wm. Knowlton, who opened a store about 
1829 in the building now occupied as a dwelling by 
Isaac Noyes, and traded some two or three years. 
Jonathan Bennett and Asa Willcox opened a store in 
the same building about 1849 and traded some two 
years. ‘There has not been a store kept here since. 
Bennett formerly resided in this town. Willcox was a 
native of McDonough, to which town he returned. 
Knowlton returned to his farm one-half mile west of 
the village, the one now occupied by Chauncey S. | 
Brown, where previously for several years and subse- 
quently for a short time, he also kept store, and where 
he was variously occupied as drover, tavern-keeper 
and shoemaker. 


Puysicians.—The only physician who has located 
at East Smithville was Edward York, who practiced 
about a year, some forty-five years ago. 


MANUFACTURES.—The saw-mill at East Smithville, 
owned by Nathan Willcox, was built about twenty- 
five years ago by Harrington Willcox, brother of 
Gates Willcox, of McDonough and father of the 
present proprietor, who acquired possession on the 
death of his father in June, 1877. ; 

The grist and planing-mill, containing one run of 
stones, is owned by John A. Flagg. The first grist- 
mill on this site was built soon after the close of the 
war of 1812, by Harry B. Smith, who operated it 
several years.. It was burned about fifty years ago. 

* The First M. E. Society in Smithville was organized April 6, 1840, at 
the “Cole School-House,”’ where the society had previously held meetings. 
Cyrus Hayes and Jeremiah Potter presided, and Joseph J. Reed, Miles 


Hubbard, Alanson Mallory, Jeremiah Potter and Cyrus Hayes were elected 
trustees. 
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A second one was built on the same site immediately 
after, and was converted some forty-three years ago 
into a hoe factory, by Erastus Bolles and his sons 
Lemuel and Erastus, who erected the present building 
some three years after, and for some ten years did 
quite an extensive business, employing six or seven 
hands. Lemuel then removed to Oxford and estab- 
lished a hoe factory there, continuing about ten years, 
He afterwards carried on the business at South Ox- 
ford four or five years and removed thence to Bing- 
hamton, where, in company with several others, he 
still continues it, under the name of L, Bolles & Co. 

The creamery at East Smithville is owned by Hor- 
ace Packer, of Oxford. It was built in June, 1864, 
by the East Smithville Cheese Factory Company, 
which was organized April 12, 1864, and filed articles 
of incorporation June 15, 1864. The company was 
composed of Cyrus Crandall, Lewis Ketcham, 
Benaiah Loomis, George Ketcham, Joseph W. Ham- 
ilton, William P, Butler, Uriah Rorapaugh, Warren 
Loomis, Samuel Cline, Sylvanus Church, Erastus 
Hill, Joel Webb and Isaac Whiting. The capital 
was $3,500. The first trustees were Daniel Loomis, 
Lewis Ketcham ; Joel Webb, President; and Cyrus 
Crandall, Secretary. The company operated it as a 
cheese factory till Feb. 21, 1866, when it came into 
the possession of the present proprietor, who con- 
verted it into a creamery and has since conducted it 
as such, The milk from about 200 cows is received 
and both cheese and butter are made. It is and has 
been from the beginning known as the Deer Spring 
Butter and Cheese Factory. This is the first cream- 
ery established west of Orange county and the third 
one established in the United States. The first was 
established in Orange county by a stock company, of 
whom General Slaughter was the prime mover, about 
1864 or’s. 

Wak OF THE REBELLION.—At a special town meet- 
ing held in Smithville, Jan. 1, 1864, it was resolved 
to pledge the faith of the town to pay to each person 
who had or should thereafter volunteer and be applied 
on its quota under the call for 300,000 men to be drafted 
in January, 1864, a town bounty of $310, and Jesse 
Read, Ransom Yale and James Ferguson were appoint- 
ed a finance committee to aid, advise and direct the 
Supervisor and Clerk in and about the preparation of 
bonds, which were to be sold at public or private sale, 
at not less than their par value, and made in amounts of 
not less than $100, nor more than $300. The bonds 
were made payable, $3,000 in one year from date of 
issue, $3,000 in two years, and the remainder in three 
years, together with the interest annually due and un- 
paid on the interest coupons. The clerk was directed 
to transmit without unnecessary delay to the Members 
of Assembly from this county, and to the Senator 








from this Senate district, copies of these resolutions, 
and request them to procure as soon as might be the 
passage of a law in accordance therewith, Feb. 16, 
1864, the finance committee were authorized to obtain 
the number of volunteers required and to pay not to 
exceed $500 to each. Under the call for 200,000 
men. the town board was authorized March 30, 1864, 
to pay not to exceed $400 per man, and to issue the 
bonds of the town payable, with interest, Feb. 1, 1865. 

At a special town meeting, held August 8, 1864, 
the Board of Town Auditors was authorized and di- 
rected to raise upon the credit of the town, in the 
manner prescribed by law, a sum of money necessary 
to procure the number of volunteers to fill the quota 
under the call for 500,000 men, which sum was not to 
exceed $500 each for one year's, nor $600 for two or 
three years’ men, as bounty and expenses for procur- 
ing them, the money to be raised on bonds made 
payable Feb. 1, 1865. This action was rescinded 
Aug. 24, 1864, and it was then resolved to pay not to 
exceed $500 to one year’s men as bounty and ex- 
penses, and to pay to each person who had theretofore 
or should thereafter furnish a substitute credited to 
the town on said call not to exceed $500 each. The 
Board was authorized to use the money obtained on 
the volunteer subscriptions of the young men for the 
purpose of procuring the money and paying other 
necessary expenses, and to issue bonds to the neces- 
sary amount, payable Feb. 1, 1865. Sept. 14, 1864, 
the Board was authorized and directed to raise upon 
the credit of the town a sum of money in addition to 
that voted Aug. 24, 1864, not to exceed $350 each, 
for the purpose of procuring volunteers and substi- 
tutes before the draft to apply on the quota under the 
call for 500,000 men, and to issue the bonds of the 
town in the necessary amount, made payable Feb. 1, 
1868, 69 and’7o, in three equal installments, with 
interest annually, 

January 5, 1865, the Board was directed to raise 
on bonds made payable Feb. 1, 1865, a sum 
necessary to pay to each volunteer and per- 
son furnishing a substitute, credited on the quota 
of the town, not to exceed $1,000, provided that no 
person furnishing a substitute should receive more 
than was actually expended therefor. 

The number of men ‘who were credited on the 
quotas of this town during that war is 154, of whom 
77 were from Smithville. They were distributed 
through various branches of the service as follows: 
gth, 11th, 22d, 37th, 79th and 185th infantry regi- 
ments, each 13; 12th infantry, 5; 27th infantry, 4; 
43d, 89th and 157th infantry, each 3; 114th infantry, 
30; 144th infantry, 2; 8th cavalry, 27; roth cavalry, 
11; 3d Tenn. cavalry, 2; 4th Tenn. cavalry, 1; rath 
Tenn. cavalry, 8; zd mounted rifles, 1; rst Tenn. 
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light artillery, 6; 2d, 5th, 9th and 13th heavy artillery 
respectively 3, 2, 6 and 1; 8th independent battery, 
4; unknown, 25. 

The soldiers from this town received in bounties, 
as appears from the records, $33,387 from the town, 
and $9,400 from the county. It is probable, how- 
ever, that this is not the whole amount paid. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Town oF NorwWICH. 


ORWICH * was formed from Jericho (Bainbridge, ) 

and Union (Broome county,) both then in Tioga 
county, Jan. 19, 1793, and then embraced the towns 
of Pharsalia, Plymouth, Preston,} which were taken 
off April 2, 1806, New Berlin and a part of Colum- 
bus, which were taken off April 3, 1807, and North 
Norwich, which was taken off April 7,1849.$ A part 
of Preston was annexed in 1808, and a part of the 
same town taken off in 1820. It is the central town 
upon the east border of the county, and is bounded 
on the north by North Norwich and New Berlin, on 
the east by New Berlin and Otsego county, on the 
south by Guilford and Oxford, and on the west by 
Preston. ‘The surface consists of two high rolling 
ridges, separated by the valley of the Chenango. The 
highest summits are about five hundred feet above 
the valleys. The principal streams are the Chenango 
and Unadilla rivers. The former flows through the 
western part of the town, which it enters about two 
miles east of the west line, and leaves in the south- 
west corner; the latter forms the eastern boundary, 
The Chenango receives Canasawacta Creek and Min- 
eral Spring Brook from the west, and Thompson, 
Ransford and Johnson creeks from the east. 

It is underlaid by the rocks of the Portage and 
Catskill groups, and good building and flagging stone 
is obtained in various parts of the town, Among these 
localities may be mentioned the little brook in the 
north part of Norwich village; the farm of Norman 
Cox, at Wood’s Corners, from which stone for the 





* The name was suggested by James Glover, the first settler in the town of 
Preston, and, we presume, in the original townof Norwich. It was borrowed 
from Norwich in Connecticut, from whence many of the early settlers came ; 
and the latter from Norwich in England. an important seat for the manufac- 
ture of woolen stuffs, famous for its cathedral and numerous churches, and 
noted as the birthplace of Dr, Samuel Clarke, a distinguished divime, and 
the learned editor of Homer. We observed a lack of uniformity in the pro- 
nunciation of thename, even among old and intelligent settlers, some adher- 
ing to the usage of English prosodists, (Nor’rij), others to that of the United 
States, (Nor’rich or Nor’wich.) As determined by Clark’s History of Che- 
nango County it is pronounced Nor’ idg. 

+ Preston then embraced the town of McDonough. 

+The act defines the original boundary as “‘all that part of the town of 
Jericho lying east of the Chenango River, bounded northerly by the north 
bounds of said (Tioga) county, easterly on the Unadilla River, southerly on the 
north bounds of a tract of land called Fayette, and the south bounds of town- 
ships number thirteen and fourteen, being two of the Twenty Townships, and 
westerly on the west bounds of the Twenty Townships.” 








locks on the canal was quarried; on the west hill, on 
the Benjamin Aldrich farm, afterwards owned by 
Charles and William Brooks, who opened the quarry, 
and took out a good many flagging stone, most of that 
used for walks in Norwich village. The former, which 
is on the farm of Isaac Pendleton, furnished stone 
for the abutments of the bridges. Considerable stone 
has been taken from the west bank of the Canasawacta, 
near the red mill in Norwich village. It is a good 
looking, blueish stone, but slacks when in contact 
with water, and for that reason has been abandoned. 
A reddish and excellent building stone has been ob- 
tained from a quarry opened in the Cook settlement. 

The sulphur spring on the old Smiley farm, now 
owned by William Breed, was discovered as early as 
1800, from a deer lick in the same locality, The 
water was strongly impregnated with sulphur and was 
used with efficacy for the cure of cutaneous diseases. 
Two springs, one discharging pure, and the other sul- 
phur water, issued from the earth within a foot of 
each other. Cyrus Wheeler, who saw in it the ele- 
ments of a popular watering place, and designed 
making it such, made an effort some thirty years ago 
to improve it by putting in a curb; but the removal 
of a stone, which seemed to separate the two springs, 
caused them to unite, and subsequent efforts to sep- 
arate them have been unavailing. 

The soil upon the uplands is a shaly and gravelly 
loam, and in the valleys a gravelly loam and alluvium. 

In 1875 the town had a population of 5,921; of 
whom 5,290 were native, 631 foreign, 5,777 white, 
144 colored, 2,859 males, 3,062 females, and 185 
aliens. The number of males of voting age was 1,703, 
of whom 56 were aliens. ‘The number unable to read 
and write was 49. Its area was 26,379 acres; of 
which 21,441 were improved ; 4,595 woodland; and 
343 otherwise unimproved. The cash value of farms 
was $1,539,629; of farm buildings other than dwell- 
ings $173,315; of stock $206,986; of tools and im- 
plements $48,052. The gross amount of sales from 
farms in 1874 was $163.283. 

The Utica, Chenango and Susquehanna Valley, 
and the New York, Ontario and Western railroads, 
(the latter better known as the Afid/and,*) cross the 
western part of the town, the former along the valley 
of the Chenango, which the latter leaves near the cen- 
ter (north and south) of the town. The New Berlin 
Branch of the latter road extends along the eastern 
border of the town, in the valley of the Unadilla, and 
the abandoned Auburn Branch from Norwich up the 
valley of the Canasawacta. 





*In 1868 the town bonded in the sum of $371,600 and the village in the sum 
of $75,000, in aid of this railroad. Only a little Jess than $49,cco of this sum 
have been provided for thus far. The second installment of 5 per cent. is 
due the present fall (1879). In addition to this, the citizens of Norwich con- 
tributed $77,000 to the capital stock of the road. 
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There are sixteen common and one Union Free 
School districts in the town, each of which has a 
school-house within the town. During the year 
ending September go, 1877,* there were thirty-one 
licensed teachers at one time during twenty-eight 
weeks cr more. The number of children of school 
age residing in the districts at that date was 
1,574. During that year there were ten male 
and forty female teachers employed; the num- 
ber of children residing in the districts who attended 
school was 1,222, of whom six were under five or 
over twenty-one years of age; the average daily atten- 
dance during the year was 738.008; the number of 
volumes in district libraries was 2,137, the value of 
which was $1,584; the number of school-houses was 
twenty-one, all of which were frame, which, with the 
sites, embracing 5 acres, 34 rods, valued at $8,230, 
were valued at $14,700; the assessed value of taxable 
property in the districts was $4,431,266, The num- 
ber of children between eight and fourteen years of 
age, residing in the districts at that date was 625, of 
whom 515 attended district school fourteen weeks of 
that year. 

Receipts and Disbursements for School Purposes :— 


Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876..... edie $70.06 
“apportioned to district ...... .. 4,212.10 
Proceeds of Gospel and School lands. . 162.86 
Raised by tax......, oa oe a Sa isin d 7,089.94 
From teachers’ Ane SER Ey SRA 486.00 
F SOMPCP ISOMER, & Bio wp s3.08 90 8s FY ast 610,68 








ROTA RECESS (aii e cece de 14 CLOT RABT OA 


Paid for teachers’ wages....... . $10,761.94 
«libraries, . cor Whee ee 2.57 
** school apparatus. . aie alkmege IF Bs 3.00 


“ 


houses, sites, fences, outhouses, 
repairs, furniture, PENS 1 ti ee a 
Paid for other incidental expenses ...... 1,740.80 


Forfeited in hands of Supervisor .... ... 7.42 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 1, 1877. 54.89 
Wptal Payitetiitesy oes 2 aap -4'achy - $13,231.64 


Norwich presents some relics of interest which refer 
to the former occupants of this country. The locality 
known as the Cas//e, situated on a bluff on the east 
bank of the Chenango, near Polkville, partially on 
the farm of Homer Johnson and partially on that of 
Thomas Hall, and about twenty rods in rear of Jobn- 
son’s house, presented some vestiges of a fortification 
in 1817, but is probably of more modern date than 
the one at Oxford.| The Indians had made a clear- 
ing there of some ten acres, and were numerous up 





* This isthe date of the latest report of A. ¥Y. Freeman, School Commis- 
sioner of the 1st Dis:rict of Chenango county, to be found im the Clerk’s 
office. It is probably mis-dated, and refers to the year 1878, This remark 
applies to all the towns in that d'strict, viz: Columbus, Lincklaen, New 
Berlin, North Norwich, Norwich, Otselic, Pharsalia, Pitcher, Plymouth, 
Sherburne and Smyrna. 

# DeWitt Clinton. 








and down the valley when the first settlers came in 
and for some years subsequent to that time. “ Here 
they held councils,” says Clark, ‘‘and appointed courts 
for the trial of delinquents. Here, too, they received 
their chief, and here too they entertained their guests 
from the neighboring tribes.”* The Randall farm 
about a mile below the creek bridge in Norwich, and 
a little south of the confluence of Canasawacta Creek 
and Chenango River, was also a favorite Indian 
resort, and was partially cleared by the aborigines. 

Of another locality Mr, Clark thus speaks :— 

“Very near the residence of Mr. Abel Chandler, in 
Norwich, there is a large mound having many appear- 
ances in common with the mounds found in Illinois 
and the Mississippi, and which are known to have 
been places of deposit for the dead. This mound 
is situated on the alluvial soil of the valley and is de- 
tached from the high grounds near by. If it hada 
rock basis it would be rational to conclude some 
stream had caused its disruption from the high land 
standing in proximity to it. But it is equally steep, 
or yery nearly so, on each side and corresponds in 
length and breadth with the tumuli on the Mississippi 
and other western rivers. We know of no Indian 
burying place nearer than Oxford. | Bones have been 
found when excavating about the fort in that village. 
But at Norwich, where the Indians were in greater 
numbers, and at an early day, no burial place has 
been discovered, so far as the writer can ascertain. 
The Castle had a village around it, as some of the 
first inhabitants report. Forty or fifty years ago the 
outlines of an Indian huddle or hamlet were plain to 
be seen.” T 


The first settlement in the present town of Norwich 
was made in 1788, the year in which the Indian title 
to this section was extinguished by Avery Power, who 
came before the title was extinguished and squatted 





* History of Chenango County. The same author, writing in 1850, says, 
referring to the Hall farm, ‘‘there are yet standing a few apples, planted by the 
natives, and which are about the last trace of the former habitation of the 
aborigines in Norwich.” 

In 1791 or ’2 an Oneida Indian named David was tried in the house of John 
Harris, for the murder of another Indian, whom he supposed stabbed his 
squaw. ‘This was probably the first trial in Chenango county, which came 
under the cognizance of the Europeans. David’s wife had had an alterca- 
tion with another Indian, who, in the night, stabbed her in the abdomen, in- 
flicting a wound from which she recovered. Her screams aroused her hus- 
band, who was told by the one who committed the deed that another Indian 
lying near by had done it. David seized his tomahawk and drove it into the 
skull of the sleeping victim, and the real culprit escaped to the canton of the 
Tuscaroras. David was tried by two Oneida chiefs, who brought with them 
a person to execute the sentence of the court if he should be found guilty. He 
was acquitted, however ; but, fearing the vengeance of the friends of the mur- 
dered Indian, he dare not return to the Oneidas, He lived several years in a 
wigwam near the brewery on North Broad street in Norwich village, where 
he was engaged in hunting and making brooms and baskets. Statement of 
Dr. Harvey Harris, of Norwich. 

Mr. Clark also relates a tragical scene which occurred at the Castle below 
Norwich. A young Oneida of rank and wealth became enamored of a beauti- 
ful squaw of the same tribe whose affections were already engaged, and gained 
the consent of her parents. who were accusomed to decide such matters, to 
make her his bride. He carried her to his wigwam, but she escaped and fled 
with her lover. The husband pursued, and while they were buried in pro- 
found sleep, took the life of his rival and inflicted dreadful wounds upon his 
wife, from which, however, she finally Bl He was tried at the Castle 
and acquitted. 


+ History of Chenango County, Clark. 
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on lands for which he afterwards paid, at the rate of 
three shillings per acre, by services rendered the gov- 
ernment surveyors, who laid out this tract in 1789 
and ’go. The farm he took up was early known as 
the Indian fields ; for, with the exception of some fifteen 
or twenty acres lying upon the side hill, it had been 
cleared and cultivated by the Indians, and apple 
trees in bearing, planted by the latter, were then grow- 
ing upon it. Latterly it is better known as the 
Randall farm, from its subsequent occupant. It con- 
tained the whole of lot 39 (250 acres,) and an addi- 
tional thirty-six acres. It is located a mile south of 
Norwich village, lying on both sides of the riyer, but 
mostly upon the west side, lot 39 cornering near the 
residence of Homer Johnson. His log cabin stood a 
little east of the canal, near the barn on the Jeduthan 
Newton place, formerly owned by John Randall. Mr. 
Power was possessed of a hardy, bold and venture- 
some spirit, which made him restive under the re- 
straints imposed by civilization, He was a sort of 
compromise between the savage Indian and civilized 
white man. He soon pined for the wild associations 
which the locality of his settlement was rapidly losing, 
and in 1800 he sold to John Randall, and removed 
to the Western States, receiving for his farm and im- 
provements $4,100. His removal was doubtless 
hastened by the misfortune which overtook him; for 
he lost in as many weeks three daughters after a brief 
illness, all of whom were buried on the Burlingame 
farm on the east side of the river, the yard being still 
preserved. These deaths are supposed to have been 
the first in the town. His daughter, Lucy Power, 
was the first child born in the town,* His was the 
first dwelling house and, says Clark, the first tavern,t 
in Norwich, 

David Fairchild is supposed to have been the next 
settler in the town. He located near the south line 
of the town, near what was once known as Gates’ 
tavern. He soon after removed to the central part 
of the town of Preston, where he was killed about 
1805, in a log trap, set for bears. He was a noted 
hunter and trapper. 

The third settler is supposed to have been Silas 
Cole, who came with his wife from Connecticut, on 
horseback, both riding one horse. He took up all 
that part of the village of Norwich lying east of South 





* There is some question as to who was the first male child born in the town. 
French’s Gazetteer of the State of New York states that it was Marcus Cole; 
while Dr. Harvey Harris, of Norwich, who was born here August 3, 1795, 
and claims to be the fourth child born in the town, says that Horace, eldest 
child of Hascall Ransford, was the first. Marcus Cole, he believes, was 
born in 1794, and Horace Ransford in 1793; but the records of the Ransford 
family show that the latter was born July 23, 1794. 

+ Mr. Clark says, ‘‘ Power’s habitation was opened as a kind of inn for the 
entertainment of whites and savages, but chiefly for the accommodation of the 
latter” The Ransford family claim that Hascall Ransford kept the first inn. 
French’s Gazetteer of New York says Benjamin Edmunds kept the first inn. 
Unquestionably, however, Mr. Ransford’s inn was much larger and much 
more worthy of the name than any that preceded it. 








Main street, between the points where East street 
intersects and the Canasawacta crosses South Main 
street. It afterwards formed the farms of Elder 
Jedediah Randall and Judge Steere, on the former of 
which he settled. Mr. Cole built the house after- 
wards owned by Judge York for a tavern; and when 
the first militia muster was advertised to take place in 
Norwich he made extensive and expensive prepara- 
tions to entertain the expected multitude, which was 
even greater than was anticipated, but, owing to the 
numerous hucksters, who supplied the wants of the 
large crowd, the tavern keepers failed to receive their 
expected patronage. Mr. Cole thus became involved 
and was obliged to sell his finefarm, which he did, and 
removed with his family of three children, Marcus, 
Lucius and Minerva, about 1806, to Sugar Creek, 
Ohio, where he died. 

Capt. John Harris and William Smiley came in 
company from Voluntown, Conn., in 1789. Harris 
took up land that year and returned in the fall for his 
family, Smiley brought his family with him, and 
settled on the west side of tMe river, two miles below 
Norwich, on the farm afterward occupied successively 
by Stephen Collins, Elias Breed, who held it a great 
many years, and John Fryer. He built that year on 
the site of the residence recently occupied by John 
Fryer, a log house, which Dr. Harris says was the 
second dwelling house in thé town. This is the farm 
on which the sulphur spring before referred to was 
located. Smiley sold about 1796-8, to Stephen Col- 
lins, and went west with his family. Collins came in 
at that time from Connecticut, and about 1806, built 
the present house on that farm, He kept tavern 
there, and also the toll-gate on the turnpike from 
Utica to Binghamton, which was built about 1800, 
About 1810, he sold to Elias Breed and removed 
from the town with his family. Breed came from 
Stonington, Conn., and continued to reside on the 
farm till his death, Dec. 6, 1849, aged 67. His wife, 
Elizabeth R., also died there, Oct. 22, 1868, aged 84. 
They were succeeded on the farm: by their children 
William and Jane, wife of John Fryer, the latter 
now living in Norwich village and the former on the 
homestead. William married a daughter of James 
Packer, in the south-west part of Norwich, and is also 
still living. * 

Captain John Harris was born on Nantucket Is- 
land, Mass., about 1753. He followed the sea and 
run a packet between New York and Liverpool till 
the opening of the Revolutionary war, when he re- 





* Charles, who is demented, and is living in the village; Elias S., who 
married Sarah, daughter, of -Roswell Enos, and diedin the town, of cancer in 
the neck, Feb., 1, 1842, aged 38; Noyes P., who married a Vanamburgh and 
was accidentally killed Dec. 12, 1835 ; and Samuel, who married Julia Ben- 
nett, from the locality of Oswego, and is living in St. Paul, were children 
of Elias Breed’s. 
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moved to Voluntown (now Sterling,) Conn., where, in 
1776, just one month before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, he married Tamer, daughter of William 
Ransford, a native of Voluntown, Conn., where they 
resided till t790. Captain Harris, as before stated, 
came to Norwich in 1789, and took up 256 acres, ex- 
tending from Broad street to the river, and from the 
south bounds of the American Hotel property to the 
north line of the Terwilliger place, in the north part 
of the village. Having arranged with Avery Power 
and William Smiley to build him a log cabin he re- 
turned in the fall for his family, which he brought in 
the following January, with two yoke of oxen, attach: 
ed to a long sled, on which were packed goods and 
family supplies. His family rode in a sleigh, drawn 
by a span of horses. They stopped one night at the 
house of John Eastwood, a noted Methodist, who had 
then made a settlement on the Unadilla in Guilford. 

The journey from the Unadilla to Norwich occu- 
pied two days. His family then consisted of his wife 
and six children, Blin, Abby, John, Squire, Tamer 
and William. 

The house, which he expected to find ready for oc- 
cupancy, was not begun. He quartered his family 
with that of William Smiley until he rolled up his log- 
house, which, with the aid of his brothers-in-law, Has- 
call and William Ransford, who accompanied him in 
the settlement, in 1790, occupied only four days. 
Smiley's house contained only one room, and in this 
he, his wife and two or three children, Harris, with 
his family and two brothers-in-law, lived in the most 
democratic manner, making their beds upon the floor. 
Harris’ house was something of an improvement on 
this, asit had two rooms. It stood just north of the 
brook which crosses the main street near the brick 
brewery, between that and the orchard on the Rex- 
ford place; but no trace of it remains, The orchard 
referred to was set out by Harris bet 
This house was replaced in 1808 ame structure, 
which was removed in the spring“@f 1836, to the cor- 
ner above the residence of Dr. Harvey Harris, for 
which it made way, and in 1850, it was again removed 
to the canal, where it still stands, being still occupied 
as a residence. 

Harris was principally engaged herein surveying. 
He surveyed and divided the roth township (North 
Norwich,) which had been bought by some eight or 
nine individuals.* He laid out immediately after 
coming in, the road which now forms Broad street in 
the village of Norwich and then extends north from 
the Canasawacta two and a half miles in a straight 
line and from thence north to Sherburne and south 
to Oxford. ‘This was the first road in the old town of 


* Among these were Jonah Pier, Dan, Jacob Grow, Thompson 
Mead, Abram and Edward PerLee, and Isaac Bockee, from Nine Partners, 
Dutchess county. 
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Norwich, and in the north part of the county, proba- . 
bly the only one then in the county, except the old 
military, or Chenango, road in the south part of the 
county, and possibly the Unadilla river road, Harris 
and his wife both died on the homestead, the former 
of dropsy, in 1797, and the latter, February 18, 1835, 
aged 76. Subsequent to Harris’ death, she married 
Samuel Hull, from Stillwater, Saratoga county, who 
also died here, Dec. 13, 1830, aged 88. Harris 
had two children after he came here Harvey and 
Annie.* 

Hascall and William Ransford, before referred to, 
were brothers and natives of Voluntown, Connecticut, 
from whence they removed to this county. They 
came on foot. Hascall was born February 1o, 1766, 
and came at the age of twenty-four years. He took 
up 150 acres of land, to which he subsequently 
added, a mile north of the village. The farm, the 
larger part of it, is now occupied by J. Dakin Reed. 
R. A. Young, occupies that part of the farm which 
lies east of the river. A portion of the west side is 
occupied by his daughter Fanny, wife of Anthony 
Lamb. It is still known as the Ransford farm, having 
remained in that family till within some twelve or fif- 
teen years. He worked two summers and spent his 
winters in Ballston, Thesecond winter he brought in 
his parents, William and Abigail, the former of whom 
was born in Old Plymouth, Massachusetts, July 3, 
1728, and the latter in Hillingsby, Connecticut, Feb. 
25,1726. His father died July 2, 1814, aged 85, and 
his mother, May 6, 1811, at the same age. At this 
time (1792) his worldly possessions consisted of a span 
of horses, a sleigh and forty dollars in money. With 
the latter he bought a yoke of oxen. He sold one 
horse and the other went to make the first payment 
on his land. July rz, 1792, he married Fanny, daugh- 
ter of Matthew Graves, who was born in Conway, 


*Of Harris’ children: Blin married Charlotte Bennett, from’ Connecticut, 
and settled on the north part of the homestead farm, where Andrew Pellet 
now lives, where he and his wife died, the former, Nov. 8, 1844, aged 65, and 
the latter, July 30, 1850, aged 63. ‘They left two children, Blin, who mar- 
ried Polly Ross, and practiced medicine in Norwich from about 1849 till his 
death, Jan. 31, 1864, aged 55, leaving five children, and Angeline, who mar- 
ried B. Frank Browning. Abby married Henry Finch and removed to 
Oswego, where both died, having ten children, only three of whom are 
living, Dolly, who married a Methodist minister, Eunice, who married a Jake 
captain and remoyed to California, and Julia, who married Hutchin- 
son, of Oswego. John, who married Maria, daughter of Thomas Prentis, of 
Plymouth, and died in March, 1877, aged 93. He was twice married. His 
second wife, Polly, daughter of Solomon Wait, of Preston, is still living in 
New Berlin; onlyone of his six children is living, Rebecca, widow of Ed- 
ward, son of Ansel Berry. Squire was a bachelor and lived with his brother 
John, died in New Berlin Dec. 25, 1875, aged nearly 91. Tamer married 
Pardon Barnes, and after his death, in Norwich, where they settled, Calvin 
Richardson, with whom she remoyed to Kingston, Pern., where she was taken 
sick, returned to Norwich and died. William died when about ten years old. 
Harvey, who was born in Norwich, where he still resides, August 3, 1795, 
and practiced medicine in his native village from 1818 till about 1870 (see 
“ Physicians in Norwich,”} married, in 1822, Philada, daughter of Truman 
Enos, they had six children: Abbie, Truman, Hannah Augusta, Harvey, 
George, William. Annie married Archibald Clark and settled and died in 
Norwich village, where the widow of Benjamin Gardner now lives. They 
left four children, three of whom are now living—Julia, Andrew and Charles. 
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Massachusetts, December 21, 177 5.* He had pre- 
viously made a small clearing on his land and built a 
log shanty in which he soon after commenced keeping 
tavern. This, his family claim, was the first tavern in 
the town. ‘This house stood on the east side of the 
road, about twenty-five rods south of the residence of 
the widow Lamb, about the locality of the gate across 
the road leading to the bridge which crosses the canal 
in that vicinity. About 1799, he built a frame house, 
which stood on the hill opposite the log house, on the 
west side of the road. This was torn down some 
twenty or more years ago, by George Mutigan, who 
used the frame in the construction of his present resi- 
dence in the north part of the village. That was the 
second frame house in town.f Haskell died on the 
farm on which he first settled June 30, 1839, aged 73, 
and his wife, on the portion then occupied by his son 
William, December 20, 1859, aged 85. He repre- 
sented Chenango county in the Assembly in 1814. 
Numerous descendants are living in the locality of his 
settlement. 

William Ransford settled on 190 acres on the east 
side of the river, at Wood’s Comers. ‘The farm has 
since been divided between two grand-daughters : Hen- 





* This was the first marriage contracted in the town. The ceremony was 
performed by Joab Enos, who was made a Justice for that occasion, as there 
was no clergyman or other person authorized to solemnize marriages nearer 
than Tioga Point, to which place Mr. Ransford at first proposed to go. Mr, 
Enos was ignorant of the ceremony, and was aided in its performance by John 
Harris, who stood at his back and prompted him. Mr. Enos camein that 
year (1792) from Windsor, Conn., and was then living on the east side of the 
river, on the Charles Burlingame farm. Heremoved two orthree years after 
to Oxford, where he was afterward elected County Judge, which office he 
held when the county was organized. He continued to reside there till his 
death. Among his children were Henry, Eben, who died June 27, 1808, aged 
43, Jerusha, who married Joshua Burlingame, iather of Charles Burlingame, 
the surveyor, and died Jan. 20, 1835, aged 58, and her husband, Dec. 22, 
18§2, aged 84, and Polly, who married Levi Sherwood, all of whom are dead. 


It is generally supposed that this was the first frame house in the town ; 
but the first was built by Matthew Graves, in 1798, the year in which Smith’s 
saw-mill was built. It stood on the west side of South Broad street, about 
midway between the canal and creek. It was removed some twenty years 
ago to its present location, near the creek. It is the last house but one on the 
west side of that street, from the village toward the creek. 

+ Hascall Ransford’s children were: Horace, Abigail, Hannah, Hascall, 
Matthew Graves, Horace (the second by this name), William, Fanny, Louisa 
Frances, Charles and Hiram. 

Horace was born July 23, 1794, and died Sept. 4, 1795. Abigail, born Jan. 
22, 1797, married Dr. Elisha Wales, of Norwich, and died June 21, 1814. 
Hannah, born Oct. 17, 1799, after the death of her sister Abigail, married Dr, 
Elisha Wales, who died in Norwich, Oct. 19, 1819,and 27. She died Oct. 
6, 1874, aged 76. Hascall was born May 12, 1800, married Eliza, daughter 
of General Thompson Mead, and settled inthe north edge of Norwich village, 
where he died. His wife died in Norwich village. Matthew Graves was born 
June 8, 1802, and married Sophia, daughter of John T. Wasson. She died 
Dec. 6, 1872. Matthew, who still resides in Norwich village, claims to be 
the first child born in a frame house in Norwich. Horace was born June 18, 
1804, and died April 21, 1816. William was born July 5, 1806, and married 
Laura, daughter of John Pellet. Hesettled on the homestead and lived there 
till within some fifteen years, when he sold the farm and removed to Wood's 
Corners, where both he and his wife reside. Fanny was born March 12, 1800, 
and married Anthony Lamb. They settled on a part of the homestead farm, 
where she still resides. Louisa Frances was born June 14, 1811, and died 
Aug. 31, 1813, Charles was born Jan. 18, 1815, married Esther, daughter of 
Roger Bissell, and settled on some sixty acres in the village. He afterwards 
bought a farm two and a half miles above the village; but subsequently re- 
moved to the village, where both nowreside, Hiram was born April 1, 1817, 
and died Dec. 27, 1828. 
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rietta, wife of William K. Loomis, a wheelwright in 
Norwich, and Jennette, wife of M. J. Reese, who is 
now living on the homestead. He married Hannah, 
daughter of Josiah Brown and both died on the farm 
upon which they settled. He died Oct. 26, 1826, 
aged 27. They had five children, three sons and two 
daughters. * 

Jacob and Joseph Skinner, brothers, came in from 
Hebron, Conn., in 1790. We are not advised where 
Jacob first settled, but after the death of Timothy 
Johnson, about %794, he occupied the farm taken up 
by the latter about 1795. Johnson came from Stir- 
ling, Conn., and settled on the flats between the road 
and the river, on the west side about half a mile north 
of the village of Norwich. Johnson was the first 
adult person who died in the town. His wife died in 
Connecticut. He had two sons, Heman and Jared, 
the former of whom married, settled and died in 
Plymouth, the latter settled and died in North 
Norwich. Skinner occupied that place only a few 
years. He soonafter removed from the stone mill, 
to the crest of the west hill, where he built a log 
house and afterwards a frame structure, in which both 
he and his wife died, the former June 3, 1847, aged 
80, and the latter, (Phebe,) Feb. 1, 1842, aged 72. 
They left two sons and a daughter. John, who mar- 
ried a daughter of Job Stafford,t and settled and 
died in the north-east quarter of Norwich; Reuben, 
who removed when young and single to Chautauqua 
county; and Hannah, who married a Breed and 
settled first on the homestead and subsequently in 
Guilford, 

Joseph Skinner settled on the east side of the river, 
about a mile above Norwich village, on the farm now 
occupied by Clarissa, widow of Joseph Skinner, Jr. 
He was a young, single man, and came on foot and 
alone, with fifty cents in his pocket, carrying on his 
back a bundle, done up in a handkerchief, and con- 
taining his possessions. He bought sixty acres of 
land, and built a log cabin on the river bank. Being 
out of provisions, he borrowed some corn of a neigh- 
bor, who preceded him in the settlement, took it to 
Oxford and hadit ground. On returning he borrowed 
of the same kindly neighbor a spider, in which to 





* These were William, who married Emily Phelps, and lived and died on 
the homestead farm ; Josiah, who wasa bachelor, and also died on the home- 
stead farm; Lucy, who married Wm. G. Miller, a wheelwright. of New 
Hartford, settled in Norwich village, where he died Aug. 12, 1843, aged 45, 
and after his death removed to Plymouth, where she died Aug. 20, 1862, aged 
59; Abby, who married Horace Hamilton, and settled near Mead's Pond in 
North Norwich, where both died ; James, who married Betsey Hammond, 
and settled, lived and died onthe homestead farm (Sept. 3, 1874, aged 69,), 
where his widow now lives with her daughter, Mrs. M. J, Reese, The home- 
stead was divided between James’ daughters. 


+ Job Stafford came from Connecticut about 1794 or ‘5, and settled in the 
east part of Preston, where both he and his wife died. Another daughter, 
Amy, married Whitman Willcox, who came from Connecticut about 1794, and 
settled on the east side of the river, about two miles south of Norwich, where 
both died. 
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bake his bread, which, he said afterwards, was the 
sweetest he ever tasted. The following year (1791) 
he married Lois Train, daughter of Oliver Train, who 
came in about this time with the family of Martin 
Taylor, from Whately, Mass. Her father never came 
to this country. He soon after removed to the village. 
Skinner and his wife died on the farm which he first 
took up, the former April 16, 1854, aged 86; the 
latter, Nov. 2, 1839, aged 71.* 

Nicholas Pickett and Major Thomas Brooks were 
settlers of about this period, 1790-91. Pickett 
located on the east side of the river, on what was 
afterwards known as the Pendleton farm. He sold 
out after a few years and removed west. Major 
Brooks settled on the west green in Norwich village, 
on which he built a log shanty. He removed at an 
early day to the south-east corner of Plymouth, to the 
farm now occupied by Ambrose Bryant. He was 
killed by the fall of a tree, August 30, 1822, at the 
age of 61 years. Lucy, his wife, died on that farm 
Dec. 31, 1827, aged 71. Major Brooks wasa Massa- 
chusetts man. He was a Revolutionary soldier, and 
also participated in Shay’s rebellion, a fact which he 
always admitted and justified. His children mostly 
scattered and removed from the town.f 

Settlements were made about 1791 or’2, by Mat- 
thew Graves, Martin Taylor, and Colonel William 
Monroe. 

Matthew Graves came in from Hatfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and settled in the south part of Norwich vil- 
lage, on the John Randall, Jr., farm. where he lived 
till about 1813, when, being advanced in years, he 





* Their children were; Isaac, who married Polly Hascall, settled first in 
the locality of King’s Settlement in North Norwich, subsequently lived in 
various places, and finally removed to Ohio, where he died July 4, 1877; Jus- 
tin, who died at the age of three years; Otis, who married a Miss Randall, 
settled first in Norwich, and afterwards removed to Sherman, Chautauqua 
county, where he died; Charles, who married Nancy Main, settled ona part 
of the homestead farm, afterwards removed to Plymouth, where he died ; 
Aretas, who married Henrietta Day and settled in Sherman, Chautauqua 
county, where he died ; Daniel, who married Ruamia A., daughter of Henry 
Pike, of North Norwich, settled near the river bridge at Wood's Corners, 
where he kept tavern a good many years, and after the death of his wife, Oct. 
9, 1844, aged 33, married her sister, Lovisa A.,and removed to North Nor- 
wich, where she died December 27, 1868, aged 46. He married for his third 
wife, Mary Ann, widow of William Dodge, and afterwards removed to Kings 
Settlement, where he died Feb. 11, 1873, aged 65; William, who married 
Mary Ann, daughter of Dennis Ballou, settled in Plymouth, where he prac- 
ticed medicine till within a few years of his death at Portland, Chautauqua 
county ; and Joseph, who married Clarissa, daughter of Nehemiah Brown, 
of Cortland, and settled, lived and died on the homestead, Oct. 8, 1879, aged 
64. Notone of theeight children are living, and but few of the descendants 
are living here. ‘They are mostly in the West. The grandchildren who are 
living in the county are: Isaac W., son of Joseph, Jr., in Norwich; Leonard, 
in Kings Settlement, Lovisa, in Norwich, and Mary, wife of Wm. Chafie, 
in Plymouth, children of Daniel ; Clara, wife of Cornelius Prescott, and Wil- 
liam, both in Plymouth, children of Dr. William. 


+ They,were Thomas, a bachelor, who removed to and died in the South- 
ern States; Clitus, married, lived and died in the locality of Ithaca; Thesius, 
who married and lived and died on the homestead farm; Clara, a maiden 
lady, who died on the homestead; Cassius, who married a daughter of Amos 
Mead, (nicknamed *‘ Horseneck Mead,” from the name of the place from 
whence he came in New England, to distinguish him from Amos Mead, who 
came from Dutchess county and settled in North Norwich,) and settled on 
the north part of the homestead farm, and afterwards removed to Michigan. 
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went to live with Dr. Jonathan Johnson, his son-in- 
law, on the opposite side of the road, where Dr. Wm. 
H. Stuart now lives. The house in which he lived on 
the first farm, a small frame structure, is still standing 
on the Conkey farm, having been removed to the lo- 
cality of the canal, and is still occupied as a tenement 
house. He died at the residence of his son-in-law, 
Hascall Ransford, August 17, 1824, aged 86. His 
wife (Hannah Morton) died on the old homestead 
March 28, 1813, aged 69. Their children were all 
born in Massachusetts. The eldest daughter married 
and remained there.* 

Martin Taylor was from Massachusetts, and was 
implicated in the Shay rebellion. On the night of the 
day that the rebellion was quashed he mounted his 
horse and rode to Utica and thus escaped by proving 
an alibi. He returned to Massachusetts, and in 1791, 
squatted on the west side of the river, opposite the 
covered bridge which crosses the river at Norwich, 
where Joseph Skinner now lives. About 1804~’6,*he 
removed to Wood’s Corners, and from thence, during 
the war of 1812, to Chautauqua county. His sons 
Jared and Erastus, his only children, were engaged in 
the battle of Queenstown, in which Jared was shot 
through the leg. He afterwards joined the family in 
Chautauqua county. 

Col, William Monroe enlisted as a drummer boy 
in the war of the Revolution, at the age of fourteen 
years, and served through that war. He came here 
from Windsor, Conn., and squatted on the east green 
in the village of Norwich. He built a log-house near 
the corner of Main and Broad streets, intending to take 
up land. 

When the Twenty Townships were offered for sale 
by the State, certain of the settlers in this locality 
employed Capt. John Harris to attend the sale and 
purchase the lands in which they were interested ; but 
Leonard M. Cutting, of New York, by bidding a penny 
an acre more than Mr. Harris was authorized to bid, 
secured the lands in the 15th township, and designed 
making them lease lands. ‘The determined opposi- 
tion of the settlers, however, defeated his plan, and 
saved Chenango county from those bitter feuds and 
clandestine violence which, for many years previous to 
1846, agitated some of the eastern counties in this 
State. Avery Power was the only one who had a title 


* His children were: Charles, Israel, Fanny, Hamahand Dexter. Charles 
married and settled on one hundred acres below the homestead farm. He 
and his wife died there. Israel married a Wells, from Massachusetts, and 
settled on the farm next north of his father’s. His house stood on the site of 
J. H. Latham’s residence. He removed to the north-east quarter of this 
town ; afterwards, about 1812, with his family to Virgil; and subsequently 
went to live with his son, Ovid, in Chautauqua county, where he died. 
Fanny married Hascall Ransford. Hannah married Dr. Jonathan Johnson, 
who settled opposite her father’s, where Dr. William H. Stuart now lives, 
and practiced medicine here till near his death (See ‘* Physicians in Nor- 
wich.) Dexter married a Kendall, and settled in the village, where he car- 
ried on a distillery for some time. He removed to Chicago about 1820, Both 
he and his wife died in the West. 
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to his lands. The other settlers expected to purchase 
directly of the State, but Cutting forestalled them. 

In 1793, Mr. Cutting, whom Dr. Harris describes 
as a man small in stature, but big in feeling, visited 
the town and endeavored to induce those who had 
settled here, to the number of some twenty-five or 
thirty, to accept leases. He visited the homes of the 
different settlers, among them that.of Monroe, who 
was away from home. From there he went to John 
Shattuck’s,* to which place Monroe followed him, on 
being informed by his wife of Cutting’s visit. There 
Monroe, who was a large, powerful man, weighing about 
two hundred pounds, got into an altercation with Cut- 
ting, during which the latter called Monroe a liar. 
Near the door stood a swill barrel, made from a hol- 
low button-wood tree, and provided with a bass-wood 
bottom. Monroe seized Cutting and doused him 
into this, remarking as he did so, “ You young strip- 
ling! Call a Revolutionary soldier a liar, will you!” 
afd emphasized his remarks with a repetition of the 
act, sousing poor Cutting, with his ruffled collar 
and cuffs, up to the neck in the barrel. Cutting, 
thoroughly discomfited, returned to New York as soon 
as his clothes were suitably washed and dried, and 
soon after sold the township to Dr. John Stites, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., and Anthony Lamb, of New York, 
the latter of whom sold the last of his lands on the 
east hill some ten years ago. Messrs. Stites and 
Lamb obviated the objectionable feature with regard 
to rents, but advanced the price of lands to twenty 
shillings per acre. This was a grievous disappoint- 
ment to the occupants of the lands, who expected to 
purchase them for three shillings per acre. Many on 
learning that efforts were being made to make them 
lease lands became discouraged and, threatened to 
leave the lands and abandon their improvements ; but 
Dr. Stites came on and pacified them by making the 
above offer on long time. All the first settlers were 
poor, and many required a long time to lift the burden 
of indebtedness. Capt. John Harris, so Dr. Harris 
informs us, was the only one of the first settlers who 
paid anything down on their purchases. 

In the meantime, Colonel Monroe, fearing a suit 
for trespass, removed to and bought the south-east 
corner lot in the town of Plymouth, where he built a 
log house and lived, he and his wife, till their death. 
The place on which he settled is now owned by Ben- 
jamin Frink, son of Benadam Frink, to whom it was 
sold by Orsamus,t son of Colonel Monroe, a good 
many years ago. Colonel Monroe was twice married. 





*This we get from Dr. Harvey Harris, who is unquestionably the best liv- 
ing authority regarding the earlier history of the town. The Shattuck family 
fix the date ot Shattuck’s settlement as 1797. 

+The same authority gives this name as Virgil in another connection. 
Which is correct, or whether it is a double name and both are correct, we are 
unable to state. 








His second wife was the widow of Benjamin Prentice, 
who also died on the homestead. He had two sons 
by his first wife, and one son and three daughters by 
his second. * 

John Wait came in about 1792 or 1793 and settled 
about a half mile north-west of Norwich village, on 
some one hundred acres which now forms a part of 
Dakin J. Reed’s farm. He died Sept. 28, 1801, aged 
57, and Mary, his wife, the latter in Preston, June 18, 
1842, aged 94. His children were: William who 
married Nancy, daughter of Josiah Brown; Judy, who 
married a carpenter and settled in Preston, where 
both died; Electa, who married and soon after moved 
west; Chester, who removed when young to Michi- 
gan; and Polly, who became John Harris’ second 
wife, and isnow liying in New Berlin. 

Josiah Brown, Manasseh and James French, James 
Gilmore and John McNitt joined the settlements 
about 1793 or 1794. 

Josiah Brown came from Massachusetts, and set- 
tled at Wood’s Corners, on the east side of the river, 
about a mile and a half above Norwich, on the farm 
afterwards occupied for many years by James Thomp- 
son. There Brown and his wife died.t 

There was another Josiah Brown, who settled a lit- 
tle later, about 1794 or £795, on the farm next below 
the cemetery in Norwich village, where his grandson, 
Hezekiah Brown, now lives.§ 

Manasseh French, a Baptist minister, and the first 
clergyman in Norwich, settled about a half mile below 
the Norwich village cemetery. He was a plain, un- 
affected preacher, and removed soon after to Cayuga 
county, and became the pioneer preacher in the town 


* The children by his first wife were William and Bamey. William mar- 
ried a daughter of Zebulon Monroe and settled on a part of the homestead 
farm. He afterward removed to Preston, where he and his wifedied. Bar- 
ney married-and settled in Preston, where both he and his wife died. His 
children by his second wife were: Orsamus or Virgil, (?) whosettled on the 
homestead, which he sold to Benadam Frink; Sally, who married Dudley 
Williams, of Plymouth, where she died, and he still lives; Emily, who mar- 
ried Dwight Dimmock and settled in Michigan; and Harriet, who married 
Lewis Brown, of New Berlin, where both are still living. 





+ These corners derive their name from Kimball Wood, who kept tavern 
there some twenty or thirty years, and whose father, Thomas Wood, settled 
in the town in 1797. 

Their children were: Joseph, who married Clara Heddy, settled in 
Hamilton, afterward removed to Norwich village, where he died ; Edward, 
who is living at North Norwich; Hannah, who married William Ransford : 
and Nancy, who married Wm, Wait, a carpenter, who settled at Wood’s 
Corners, where both died, and where their danghter, the widow of Kimball 
Wood, now lives. Wait died Aug. 9, 1825, aged 44, and his wife, Dec. 11, 
1857, aged 78. 

§ Their children were: Hezekiah, who married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Silas Cole, and settled on the homestead, which he occupied till his death, 
Oct, 24, 1847, aged 69, when he was succeeded by his sony who now owns it, 
and where the former’s wife died Feb. 22, 1866, aged 83; Richard, who died 
at Plattsburgh during the war of 1812, in which he served as a physician ; 
Joseph, who married Martha Fitch, settled just south of the canal, ona part 
of the homestead farm, where his wife died Dec. 21, 1850, aged 71, and he at 
North Norwich, Jan. 30, 1871, aged 87; William, who married Mary W- 
Johnson, of Kings Settlement, settled on the homestead with his brother 
Joseph, where his wife died March 6, 1827, aged 31, afterwards married 
Julia, daughter of General Thompson Mead, of North Norwich, where they 
now live; and Charles, who married a daughter of Asa Pellet. 
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of Sennett in that county. He was one of the con- 
stituent members of the Sennett Baptist church, 
which was organized September 12, 1799, and was its 
first pastor, serving in that capacity till 1808. He 
settled on fifty acres of land in the town of Sennett. 

James French, a brother of Manasseh’s, settled 
about the same time in the north-east quarter of Nor- 
wich, on the farm now occupied by his grandson, 
Eben French. He and his wife died there. His son 
James, who married a daughter of Lemuel Wells, 
succeeded him on the farm, where his wife died, and 
lived there till some four years ago, when, having mar- 
«ied for his second wife Polly, daughter of Willard 
Smith, anearly settler in Norwich, he removed with 
her to the village of Norwich, where he died in the 
spring of 1878, and his second wife the following 
spring. Another of French’s sons was living till re- 
cently in North Norwich. 

James Gilmore settled about two and a half miles 
from Norwich village, on the farm now occupied by John 
Shattuck, where he died Feb. 18, 1821, aged 77, also 
his wife and sister Esther, a maiden lady, the latter of 
whom lived to exceed a hundred years. His daughter, 
Submit, married Col. Stephen L. Avery, who settled 
on the Gilmore farm, and after her death, March 30, 
1847, aged 61, removed to Norwich village, and sub- 
sequently, after seven or eight years, to the locality of 
Earlville or Hamilton. Colonel Avery came in about 
1816 from Stonington, Conn., with his brother, Ros- 
well R. Avery and another brother, who was a bachelor. 
Roswell was a wagon-maker and settled first on the 
south-east corner of the east green, and afterwards 
where his daughter, the widow of Porter Clark, now 
lives, east of the canal on East Main street. Mary Ann 
and Cornelia, also daughters of Roswell, are living 
with the widow Clark. Roswell died March 1, 1871, 
aged 79, and Mary, his wife, Sept. 28, 1843, aged 43. 

John MeNitt, of Irish descent and a Revolutionary 
soldier, settled nearly a half mile south of Polkville, 
on the farm now owned by Turner, son of 
Deacon Turner, of Norwich, where he and his wife 
died. He came with his wife and two sons, James 
and John, the latter of whom removed to Rock River, 
Til. James married Ruth Johnson and settled on the 
hill a mile and a half south-east of Polkville, where 
he died Nov. 22, 1862, aged 77, and his wife, July 4, 
1871, aged 78. 

Settlements were made by Hezekiah Pellet and 
Elisha Smith about 1794; by Alexander McCullough, 
E. Green and Jedediah Sprague, about 1796; by 
John and Daniel Shattuck, Stephen Steere, Thomas 
Wood and Amos Bowen, in 1797 ; by Joshua Burlin- 
game previous to that year; and by Uriah Avery and 
the Aldriches, Stephen Py and the re about 
1798. 





Hezekiah Pellet came from Canterbury, Conn., his 
native place, and settled on the east side of the river, 
where he took up a large tract of land, which, at his 
death, embraced two valuable farms. The homestead 
farm is now owned by Matthew Ransford, and on that 
Hezekiah died March 20, 1816, aged 58. His wife 
(Mary,) after his death, lived with her son John, who 
succeeded his father on the homestead, which he re- 
tained for a number of years. He finally sold to 
Matthew Ransford and removed to the village, where 
his mother died April 17, 1845, aged 84. After Mr. 
Pellet’s death his oldest son, Archibald, came into 
possession of the other half of the farm, which is now 
occupied by Peleg Pendleton and his half-brother, the 
former of whom is a grandson of Hezekiah Pellet’s.* 

Deacon Elisha Smith came from Hatfield, Mass.,f 
and succeeded Col. William Monroe on the Guernsey 
farm, occupying at first the log house built by Col. 
Monroe on the west green in Norwich village. He 
built, in 1798, the mills on the west bank of the Cana- 
sawacta, in the locality of the present stone mill, 
known as the Guernsey mill.{ The saw-mill was 
built first, and the lumber for it was obtained from 
New Berlin. He soon after, about .1799, built the 
house now occupied by William B. Guernsey, which 
stood originally on the site of the liberty-pole. About 
1804, Deacon Smith sold out, to Peter B. Garnsey 
and removed to the north-east quarter of Norwich, to 
live with his son William, where he and his wife died. 
Smith came in with his wife, Abigail Church, and five 
children, Reuben C., William C., Lois, Martha and 
Jotham.§ 





*His children were: Archibald, who married Lavina Gibson, from the 
western part of the State, to which locality he removed a few years ago, and 
died while on a visit to his only son John, in the West. John married Annor, 
daughter of Chauncey Garlick, an early settler in Norwich, who died April 
7, 1841, aged 43; he subsequently married the widow Perces Wagner, and 
died in the village, where she still resides. Nancy martied William R., son 
of Samuel Hammond, and died April 13, 1823, aged 30, and her husband, 
Dec, 2, 1820, aged 37. Another daughter married Roger Bissell, who settled 
about two miles above Norwich, near Mead’s Pond, on the farm now owned 
by Charles Hall. Betsey married William Pendleton, who settled on the 
homestead of his father, who was an early settler in the town. Esther mar- 
ried Joseph Henry Moore, (a grandson of John Moore, who was shot dead 
in his garden in the infamous massacre of Glencoe, Ireland, his native place,) 
who was born Aug. 25, 18c0, settled about 1820 at Norwich ;, She died in 1869, 
and he in Feb. 1860, aged, 58; they had eleven children, eight of whom lived 
to maturity. Three daughters are now living in Norwich village: Sarah, 
wife of Benjamin Frink; Esther, wife of Christopher Frink, brother of Ben- 
jamin ; and Josephine Henrietta, wife of Hon. John F. Hubbard, Jr. Editha 
married Elias P. Pellet, eldest son of Asa Pellet, who was for a number of 
years publisher of the Chenango Telegraph, and died July 24, 1838, aged 31. 

7 Another authority says he came from Connecticut. 

$Clark’s History of Chenango County says this grist-mill was the first 
constructed in the present limits of Chenango county. This is far from being 
true, as there were several which ante-dated it, two by at least nine years. 

$¢ Reuben married the widow Mary Wheeler and settled in the north-east 
quarter of thistown. He removed about 1819, 10 Bristol, Ontario county, 
where he and his wife died. William married Dorothy, daughter of John 
Shattuck, and lived and died in the northeast quarter of this town, where he 


raised a large family, only three of whom are ee in the town; Erasmus, 
Asa and Louisa, the latter of whom is the wife of T- oA Haskell, a dentist in 
Norwich. Loismarried Elijah, brother of Colone) William Monroe, who re- 
moved about 1818 to Phelps, where both died. Martha married David Shat- 
tuck, March 28, 1799. (See account of John Shattuck.) Jotham was a 
bachelor and lived with his father and brother William, with the latter of 
whom he died, 
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Alexander McCullough was a Revolutionary soldier | to cut a toad from Butternuts to the Unadilla. Steere 


and came from the New England States. He settled 
in the south-west part of the town, on the farm now 
owned by Daniel M. Holmes, where he and his wife 
died. He had three sons, Alexander, who married in 
Preston and moved west ; Johu, who married Rebecca, 
daughter of Casper M. Rouse, and removed to Chau- 
tauqua county ; and William, who went west and mar- 
ried there, 

Judge Stephen Steere came from Chepachet, R. L., 
and in company with Capt, Edward Greene and Jede- 
diah Sprague, from the same State, purchased the 
south-east quarter of Norwich, on which they settled, 
Steere, about a quarter of a mile above the White 
Store, where William T. Morse now lives, near the 
railroad bridge which crosses the small brook above 
White Store, Greene about a mile below White 
Store where his great-grandson, Adolphus Greene, now 
lives; and Sprague, about a mile north of White 
Store, where Douglas Burlingame now lives. They 
were the first settlers in the locality of White Store. 
Greene and Sprague continued to reside where they 
settled till their death. Capt. Greene died April 22, 
1824, aged 67, and Prudence, his wife, Dec. 9, 1814, 
aged 59, leaving seven children, all of whom are 
dead.* 

Sprague had three sons, all of whom are gone. 
Judge Steere soon after removed to Norwich village 
and located on fifty-six acres of the Silas Cole farm 
and seventy acres bought of John Harris. His first 
house stood between the residences of John Conkey 
and the daughters of Abiel Cook, on East Main 
street, and about two years after, he removed just 
north of the south canal bridge where, says Dr, Harris, 
he attempted to erecta frame house, before the mills at 
Norwich were built. The frame was hewed pine, and 
the clapboards wererived and planed. This, says the 
Doctor, though a shanty, was the first frame structure 
in the town. Soon after the mills were in operation 
he built anew, about two rods south of the residence 
of the widow Fitch.{ There he and his wife (Rizpah) 
died, the former in 1816, and the latter in 18ro. 
Steere had been a Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas in Providence, R, I. Here he was engaged in 
land speculations. Steere brought in his wife and 
family with an ox team. The journey occupied 
three weeks. His son Smith says they were obliged 


* These were Arthur, who settled on the homestead farm, and afterwards 
removed to Pennsylvania; Edward, James, Jesse, Hannah, who married 
Joseph Wood ; Elcy, who married William Arnold; and Abigail, who mar- 
ried Arthur Burlingame, and died July 13, 1866, aged 84, and her husband, 
June 30, 1833, aged 57. 

+ Arthur, Charles and Obediah, the latter of whom died in Pennsyivania. 
The former two settled here,and Charles died here February 4, 1828, aged 
35, but Arthur afterwards went West. 

+Dr. Harris fixes as the date of Steere’s settlement about 1791 or 72. Data 
in possession of the family, though they do not definitely determine it, refer 
it to the year 1797. The above incident serves to strengthen Dr. Harris’ 


supposition. 








} 





had ten children.* 

John and Daniel Shattuck, brothers, came from 
Farmingham, Mass., and settled in Norwich village. 
John married June 29, 1775, Ruth Phelps, of Phillips- 
ton, who died of consumption in Conway, April 26, 
1788, aged 30, He married for his second wife, about 
1788, the widow Cranston, who died in Phelps, N. Y. 
He did not take up land in the village; but about 
1800, or soon after, in conjunction with his son David, 
took up a hundred acres on the west side of the river, 
about two and a half miles below the village, where 
his great-grandson, John Samuel Shattuck now lives. , 
In the winter of 1804, he removed to Phelps, with his 
wife and son Daniel, and died there. David, after 
his father’s death, also removed to Phelps and took 
with him the rest of the family.t 


* Judge Steere’s children were: William, Richard, Mark, Stephen, Timo- 
thy, James, Simon, Thomas, Rizpah and Smith. Dr, Harrisadds the name 
of Asahel, whom Smith Steere did not name, and omits that of William, who, 
together with Richard, remained in Rhode Island, Mark married in Rhode 
Island, and did not come to Norwich till after 1812. He kept for several 
years the Eagle Hotel in Norwich, which was built about 1799 or 1800, by his 
brothers, Stephen and Asahel, who came in with their father. Stephen was 
a bachelor, and bought about fifty acres in the locality of the Midland depot, 
which, at hisdeath, he deeded to Smith Steere, son of his brother Smith, with 
the latter of whom he lived, He died Dec 24, 1865,agedg0. Timothy mar- 
ried Cyrenia, sister of Willard Smith, the latter of whom came from Rhode 
Island about 1795 or ’6, and settled a little north of the village. He (Smith) 
kept a butcher shop in a barn near where the jail stands, and afterwards re- 
moved toa farm near Polkville, where he died in the spring of 1879, aged 
about 95. ‘Timothy Steere settled on his father’s homestead, and afterwards re- 
moved to South New Berlin, and died there, he and his wife, on the place now 
owned and occupied by his sons, Stephen and Timothy. Jane married Dr. 
Daniel Bellows, and settled on the Unadilla river below Holmesville, where 
he practiced his profession till about 1855, when he removed to Norwich, and 
practiced there till his death, March 6, 1866, aged 70. After his death his wife 
went to live with her friends in Greene. She died May 18, 1874, aged 81. 
Simon wasa cripple. He studied medicine with Dr. Jonathan Johnson and 
removed to Ohio, where he died. Thomas went to Ohio with Simon, but re- 
turned, married Polly, daughter of Jesse Brown, and studied medicine with 
Dr. Henry Mitchell. He kept a drug store in Norwich three or four years, 
from about 1812, and removed to Michigan, where he died. Rizpah married 
James Birdsall, who was for many years a lawyer in Norwich, commencing 
practice here soon after 1800-and continuing till about 1839, when he removed 
to Fenton, Michigan, where both he and his wife died. He was a Represent- 
ative in Congress from this State from 1815 to 1817, and represented this 
county in the Assembly in 1827. Smith married Phebe McLean, widow of 
Charles Wm. Randall, and lived in Norwich with his brother Stephen till the 
death of the latter, and since then with hisson, Smith Steere. His wife died 
in 1869. Smith Steere, Jr.; Betsey and Julia, daughters of Mark ; and Fran- 
ces, wife of Thomas Crandall, daughter of Timothy, are the only grandchil- 
dren living in the village, Four are living on the Unadilla in New Berlin, 
Stephen, Asahel, ‘Timothy and Elizabeth, all children of Timothy 


+ His children by his first wife were; David, Dorothy, Ephraim, Jonathan, 
and a child born March 11, 1788, and died March 14, 1788; and by his second 
wife, Daniel, and two which died unnamed, one June 12, 1789, the other Feb. 
26, 1764. David was born April 22,1776, married Martha, daughter of Elisha 
Smith, aad died in Phelps, Jan. 10, 1811, leaving two children: Leroy, who 
was born in Norwich, March 9, 1800, and still lives there ; and John, who was 
born March 18, 1810, and died Dec. 13, 1877,in Norwich. Dorothy was 
born Oct. 19, 1779, and married William C., son of Elisha Smith. They set- 
tled, lived and died in the northeast quarter of thistown. They raised a large 
family, only four of whom are living, three in Norwich—Erasmus, Asa and 
Louisa, wife of T. J. Haskell, a dentist in Norwich. The fourth is living in 
New York. Ephraim was born Oct. 11, 1782, and married Sarah Hill, who 
was then kesping house for her brothers, who came here from Massachusetts 
about 1804 or *5, settled in the east part of the town, and removed to Salina 
about 1810 or 711. Ephraim settled in North Norwich, from whence he re- 
moved about 1826 to Fulton, where he died. Jonathan"was born July 14, 
1785. He did not marry. He waskilled by asaw-login April, 1809, 





. 
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Daniel Shattuck came with his family, consisting of 
his wife, Elizabeth Washburn, and three children, a 
son and two daughters. He was a carpenter and 
mill-wright and carried on his trade in the village till 
about 18033 when he removed to Phelps, where his 
wife died. He died of the cholera in Canada West, 
where he went to build a mill. His children were 
Reuben, who was born Nov. 22, 1778, married in 
1800, Bethaniah Josslyn, and removed to Otsego 
county, where he died, leaving no children; Olive, 
who married Hatfield Cooper, of Humphrey, Catta- 
raugus county, where they settled; and Lydia, who 
married Samuel Cooper, who died at sea. She after- 
wards married David Wheeler, who settled in Ontario 
county, where she died in 1848. 

Thomas Wood was a native of Sapatic, R. L., from 
whence he remoyed to Thompson, Conn., where he 
married Mercy, daughter of Samuel Kimball, with 
whom he removed in the spring of 1797 to Norwich. 
He settled about four miles east of Norwich, where 
he took up 250 acres, the farm now owned by Buel 
Barnes, son of Asa Barnes, who owned the farm a 
good many years, In 1805, Wood sold to Esek 
Smith, who came in at that time from Rhode Island, 
with his son William and the latter's family, consisting 
of his wife and four or five children. The elder 
Smith lost his wife in Rhode Island. The Smiths re- 
moved some ten years after to Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Wood, after selling his farm in Norwich, removed to 
North Norwich, to the farm on which his son Mar- 
maduke now lives. He took up 1224 acres on lot 
79, on which he resided till his death, April 3, 
1813, aged 45. His wife, Mercy, also died on the 
place August 16, 1845, aged 71. They had seven 
children, two. of whom were born before they came 
here.* 

Amos Bowen came from Gloucester, R. I., in 1797, 
and settled a mile and a half south-west of White 
Store, on the farm now occupied by his grandson, 
Francis Bowen, where he died Jan. 31, 1866. He 
was born Feb. 6, 1774. He married in Connecticut, 
Rebecca, daughter of Gilbert Salisbury, who was born 
March 24, 1776. He came here immediately after 
marrying. His wife also died on the homestead, 





*These were: Kimball, Phebe, Marmadyke, Porter, Thomas, Alvira and 
Adeline Orinda, the latter of whom died unmarried Sept. 7, 1838, aged 26. 
Kimball married Laura Wait, daughter of Wm. Wait, of Norw:ch, and set- 
tled near Plasterville, near the homestead in North Norwich, where his wid- 
ow still lives. He kept tavern there, and from him the locality is known as 
Wood's Corners. Phebe married Joseph Chapel, a cabinet-maker, who set- 
tled in Norwich, and died Nov. 8, 1861, aged 64. She died in Norwich, Feb. 
15, 1871, aged 77. Marmaduke was born in Norwich in 1798. He married 
Jerusha, daughter of Chesebro Randall, with whom he has since lived on the 
homestead in North Norwich, during a period of seventy-four years. Porter, 
who was born Sept. 29, 1801, married Sabra, daughter of Pardon Brown, and 
settledin Norwich village, and died Dec. to, 1859. Thomas removed in 1826, at 
the age of twenty-one, to Michigan, where he married, lived and died, in 1865. 
Alvira went to the locality of Grand, Rapids, Mich., and died there soon after 


marrying. 








March 20, 1858. They had five children, all of whom 


were born here.* 

Gilbert Salisbury, Bowen's wife’s father, came here 
from Killingly, Conn., about 1802 or 1803, and set- 
tled about one and one-half miles west of White 
Store, where William Hull now lives, on the farm 
owned by George Phetteplace, where he died March 
5, 1824, aged 85, and Rebecca, his wife, June 13, 
1809, aged 57. They left several children, but none 
of them are living. One grandchild, Uri Mallory, is 
living in Norwich. 

Joshua Burlingame settled on the farm now owned 
and occupied by his son Charles, and died there Dec. 
22, 1852, aged 84. 

Uriah Avery came from New York, and settled on 
a part of the John Randall farm, where his grand- 
daughter, a maiden lady named Cary, now lives, on 
the west side of South Broad street, about twenty 
rods south of the canal bridge, where he died August 
25, 1843, aged 83,and his wife, Sibyl, August 14, 
1838, aged 80. He was asaddler and harness-maker, 
the first in the settlements, and carried on that busi- 
ness till his death, or so long as he was able to work. 
His daughter Eliza married a son of Judge Cary, of 
Oxford, and lived and died in the same house. Cary 
died in Oxford, previous to his wife, while on a visit 
to his father’s. His son William was clerk for one of 
the Lyttles, merchants in New York. 

The locality known as the Rhode Island settlement 
in the north-west part of the town was settled about 
1798, by the Aldrich, Henry and Phillips families, who 
came from Rhode Island. A Mohegan Indian who 
had been friendly toward the white people came with 
them, and continued to reside there till his death. 
There were five families of Aldriches, one of Henrys, 
and three of Phillipses. 

Benjamin Aldrich settled on the farm now occu- 
pied by his two grandsons, sons of Samuel, where he 
and his wife died. He had three sons, Nathan, 
George and Samuel, the former of whom was married 
when they moved in. He settled on the farm next 
adjoining his father’s on the north, and afterwards re- 
moved to Greene, where both he and his wife died. 
Ason and two daughters are now living in Greene. 
Sarah, another daughter, married Evans, and settled 
and still lives in the locality of her father’s first settle- 


* Amos Bowen’s children were: Rensselaer, Ollis, Roxana, George W., 
and Almira. Rensselaer married Asenath, daughter of Olney Winsor, and 
settled on a farm adjoining his father’s on the north, where his son-in-law, 
Joseph G. Curtis, now lives. He removed to White Store, where he now 
lives, in 1869. His wife died June 2, 1874, aged 74. Olllis married Roxana, 
daughter of Paris Winsor, and settled on a farm adjoining his father’s on the 
south, in the town of Guilford. He afterwards removed to Rockwell's Mills, 
where he died in February, 1879. Roxana married Harvey Brant and settled 
near Guilford village, in which both now live. George W. married Clarissa, 
daughter of Calvin Chamberlin, and settled on the homestead, which he sold 
some eight or nine years ago to his son, Francis. He then removed to Rock- 
well’s Mills, where he now lives, His wifediedin March, 1879. Almiradied 
at the age of about nine years. 
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ment. Her husband died there. George married 
and removed to Chautauqua county. Samuel mar- 
ried Sarah Keith and settled on the homestead, 
where his wife died. He afterwards married Eliza 
Childs and removed to Norwich village, where he 
died. His widow still lives there. 

Gardner and Noah Aldrich, brothers, and Benjamin 
Aldrich, were all three cousins of the Benjamin Al- 
drich just named, and were all married when they 
camein. Gardner settled on a farm still occupied by 
a member of his family, and afterwards removed to 
Plymouth. Noah settled on a farm adjoining his 
brother’s, and removed about the same time to Ply- 
mouth, where both died. Benjamin settled on the 
hill about a mile west of Norwich village, where he 
and his wife died. He had three daughters, each of 
whom married a Crandall, Joseph, William and 
Latham, and all of whom are living, two in Norwich 
and one in Piymouth, 

Stephen Henry settled on a farm adjoining that of 
Nathan Aldrich on the north. It is now occupied by 
Benjamin Frink. He afterwards removed to Nor- 
wich village, where he and his wife died. He had one 
son and two daughters. Stephen, the son, settled 
and died in the King Settlement in North Norwich. 
One daughter married Deacon Levi Brooks, and set- 
tledin Plymouth, where they died. The othermarried a 
shoemaker named Warner, now living in Norwich vil- 
lage. She died in Pharsalia, or the west part of Ply- 
mouth, where they were then living, some ten years 
ago, 

Rufus, Nathan and Owen Phillips were brothers. 
The latter two removed soon after to Plymouth. 
Rufus, who was married before he came, settled 
among the Aldriches. He afterwards removed to 
Norwich village and lived in the second house north 
of the Catholic Church, where he and his wife died. 
They had three daughters. One married a man 
named Hinman and moved north; another married 
Charles Parker, a wagon-maker in Norwich village, 
where both died; and the third, Eliza, who was a 
maiden lady, lived and died on the homestead. 

Settlements were made by John Randall and 
Hezekiah Brown in 1800; by Nathan Pendleton, the 
Gibsons and Casper M. Rouse, about 1800; and by 
Jacob Reynolds previous to that year. 

John Randall was born in Stonington, Conn., 
March 24, 1754. He married in his native place 
Nov. 7, 1775, Mary, daughter of John and Mary 
(Prentice) Swan, who was born in Stonington, Conn., 
Nov. 29, 1757. In 1797, he removed thence with his 
family consisting of his wife and nine children to 
Pharsalia, and from thence in 1800, to Norwich, 
where he purchased of Avery Power 286 acres of 
land located south of the village, for which he paid 








$4,100. The farm, which embraces some of the 
most valuable and productive lands in this section, is 
still known as the Randall farm, and is owned in part 
by his descendants, He was one of the constituent 
members of the First Baptist Church of Norwich, of 
which his brother, Rev. Jedediah Randall, was the 
first pastor. His wife died March 29, 1813, aged 55. 
May 3, 1816, he married, at Stonington, Conn., 
Hannah Mary, widow of his brother, Roswell Ran- 
dall, and daughter of Rev. Nathaniel and Hannah 
(Stoddard) Avery, who was born in Stonington, Conn., 
in 1764, and died in Norwich, Oct. 9, 1838, aged 71, 
preceded by her husband, who died Oct. 7, 1818, 
aged 64. He had thirteen children, the first ten of 
whom were born in Stonington, Conn., the eleventh 
at Pharsalia, and the last two in Norwich. They were 
John, Denison, Charles, Paul, Perez, Samuel, Elias, 
Martha, Roswell, Esther, Lucy, Hannah and Jedediah 
Wheeler. 

John was born March 1, 1776, and married at Ston- 
ington, Conn., Noy. 25, 1806, Hannah, daughter of 
Abraham and Elizabeth (Hale) Snow, who was born 
at Brookfield, Conn., Feb. 18, 1786, and died March 
12, 1855, at Norwich, where all their nine children . 
were born, and where John died Sept. 9, 1854. 

Colonel Denison was born Oct, 25, 1777, and mar- 
ried at Stonington, Conn., in 1801, Betsey Stewart, 
who was born at Stonington, Conn., in 1780, and died 
in Clarkson, N. Y., May 21, 1861. Denison succeeded 
to the occupancy of the house and farm in Pharsalia 
owned by his father prior to his removal to Norwich, 
and resided there till his death Oct. 18, 1824. He 
represented this county in the Assembly in r8r2._ He 
had ten children, all of whom were born in Pharsalia. 

Capt. Charles was born Jan. 25, 1780, and married 
at Stonington, Conn., Jan. 29, 1804, Keturah, daughter 
of Captain Nathan and Amelia (Babcock) Pendleton, 
who was born at Stonington, Conn., Dec. 5, 1782, 
and died at Norwich, April 28, 1811. November 7, 
1811, he married at Norwich, Mary, sister of his first 
wife, who was born at Stonington, Conn., Dec. 16, 
1786, and died at Norwich, Dec. 26, 1817. Sept. 3, 
1818, he married at Norwich, Abigail, daughter 
of George and Edith King, who was born at - 
Cambridge, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1789, and died at Nor- 
wich, Aug. 26, 1844. Dec. 8, 1846, he married at 
Earlville, Mrs. Dolly Pardee, daughter of Nathan and 
Dolly Geer, who was born in Chesterfield, Mass., 
Jan. 1, 1792. He had twelve children, all of whom 
were born in Norwich, Captain Charles followed his 
father and the other members of the family to Phar- 
salia in May, 1798, then in his nineteenth year, with 
three yoke of oxen, crossing the Hudson at Catskill, 
He was three weeks on the road. In 1800 he ac- 
companied his father to Norwich. In 1812, he went 
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with the regiment of Col. Thompson Mead, as Lieu- 
tenant, to the Niagara frontier. He was converted, 
with thirty-two others, Jan. 17, 1817, baptized and 
united with the Baptist church in Norwich, of which 
he was chosen deacon Jan. 2, 1819, a position he ac- 
ceptably filled nearly fifty years. After spending a 
few years in Norwich village, engaged, in company 
with Truman Enos, in the manufacture of leather, he 
retired to a farm on the east side of the river, opposite 
to that of his father on the west, which he cultivated 
till a few years preceding his death, when he removed 
to the village and died there April 1, 1872. 

Paul was born April 12, 1782, and married in Nor- 
wich in 1807, Charlotte Collins, who was born at 
Stonington, Conn., June 19, 1785, and died at Fal- 
mouth, Ky., May 13, 1814. June 4, 1816, he mar- 
ried at Falmouth, Ky., Elizabeth Swing, who was 
born in New Jersey, Jan. 1, 1793. They had nine 
children ; the first two were born in Norwich, the next 
five at Falmouth, Ky., and the younger two at Rush- 
ville, Ind., where he died. 

Perez was born April 6, 1784, and married at Nor- 
wich in 1808, Betsey, daughter of Benjamin and 
Eunice (Parker) Edmunds, who was born at Wood- 
stock, Conn., in 1787, and died at Norwich, Sept. 9, 
1813. In 1816, he married Ruby, daughter of Wil- 
liam and Welcome Johnson, who was born at Canter- 
bury, Conn., Dec. 25, 1796, and died at Norwich, 
May 12, 1865. He had thirteen children, all of 
whom were born in Norwich, Perez represented this 
county in the Assembly in 1818. He was appointed 
County Clerk of Chenango county March 6, 18109, 
and, with the exception of the years 1820, and 1831, 
‘32 and ’33, continued to discharge the duties of that 
office satisfactorily till his death, March 29, 1838. 

Samuel was born May 10, 1786, and married at 
Norwich, in 1813; Sally Whaples, who died at Hen- 
derson, Ill., in January, 1850. He died at Providence, 
Il, Feb. 24, 1851. They had five children, all of 
whom were born in Norwich. 

Elias was born August 3, 1788, and died in Nor- 
wich, Feb. 17, 1803. 

Martha (Patty) was born August 27, 1790, and 
married at Norwich, Dec. 8, 1811, James W., son of 
James and Huldah Gazley, who was born in New 
York City, July 23, 1784, and died at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, June 8, 1874. She died in Cincinnati, Dec. 
24, 1817. 

Roswell was born Oct. 10, 1793, and was married 
at Pharsalia, Noy. 20, 1826, to Lydia Brown, who 
was born at Stonington, Conn., January 16, 1803, and 
died at Pharsalia, March 14, 1831. Roswell died 
Sept. 5, 1839. 

Esther was born January 14, 1796, and was mar- 
‘ried at Norwich, July 17, 1817, to Charles, son of 





Collins and Mary (Randall) York, who was born in 
Stonington, Conn., July 22, 1793, and died in Nor- 
wich, April 10, 1873, where Esther also died Noy. 21, 
1873. 

Lucy was born July 30, 1798, and died at Pharsa- 
lia, May 9, 1799. 

Hannah was born March 24, 1802, and died at 
Norwich, January 12, 1827. 

Jedediah Wheeler was born May 17, 1804, and 
married at Rushville, Ind., in 1828, Lucinda, daugh- 
ter of John and Elizabeth Perkins, who was born in 
Rushville in 1808, and died in Orange, Ill, Novem- 
ber 13, 1865. He died at Knoxville, IIL, February _ 
1, 1861. 

Hezekiah Brown, a native of Rhode Island, came 
in 1800, from Sterling, Conn., where he married Eliz- 
abeth Cole, a native of the latter place, bringing his 
wife and one child, Harry, who died soon after com- 
ing here. He settled on the farm next south of the 
cemetery, which is now owned by his youngest child, 
Elisha, where he died Oct. 24, 1847, aged 69, and his 
wife, Feb. 22, 1866, aged 83. He was a Justice of 
the Peace.* 

Nathan Pendleton came in from Stonington, Conn., 
his native place, soon after 1800, and settled on the 
east side of the river, about three miles below Nor- 
wich village, on the farm now owned by the widow of - 
Peleg Pendleton, who died there in July, 1866. His 
land lay on both sides of the river. He brought in 
his wife, Amelia Babcock, a native of Stonington, 
Connecticut, and seven children, three girls and four 
boys, leaving five in Connecticut. Two of the latter, 
Isaac and Keturah, both of whom married in Con- 
necticut, came in afterwards, Isaac, in 1811, and Ke- 
turah, some years previously with her husband, Charles 
Randall, son of John Randall, to whom reference has 
been previously made. Nathan and his wife died on 
that place; so also did two sons, Peleg and Simon, 








*Their children were: Harry, Henry V., Betsey, Mary Ann, Jesse C., 
Emeline, Lucy R., Hezekiah, Susan B. and Elisha. Henry V. married Eliz- 
abeth, daughter of Elias Breed, and resided in Norwich till within two orthree 
years of his death, when he removed to Illinois, where he died June ro, 1862, 
aged 53. Betsey married H. B. Kenyon, a Baptist minister, and died in Ira, 
Cayuga county, leaving twelve children, who are scattered over the country. 
Mary Ann married Lynde G, Wells and settled in Pharsalia. They subse- 
quently removed to Pitcher, where she died Oct. 6, 1879. She had eight chil- 
dren, four of whom are living. Jesse C. married Rebecca Byington and set- 
tled on a part of the homestead farm; afterwards went West. Emeline mar- 
ried Jonathan Slater and settled in North Norwich, where they are now living. 
They have two children, both of whom are living: Edwin R., in Ulster 
county, and Mary B., wife of James Yarns, in North Norwich. Lucy R. 
married Bela Hibbard and settled in Pittsford, Monroe county, where they 
lived till his death, after which she removed to Rochester, where she now re- 
sides. Hezekiah married in Pittsford, N. Y., and removed to Illinois. His 
wife died while on a visit in Pittsford. He afterwards married Mary Wood- 
ruff, of Pittsford, with whom he is now living in Michigan, to which State he 
remoyed a few years since. Susan B. married Thomas H. Prentice and set- 
tled on the Canasawacta in Norwich village, where they now reside. They 
have two children, both of whom are living: Ralph H., in Illinois, and 
Adella E., wife of Sydney D. Hayward, in Norwich village. Elisha married 
Nancy Teeple, of Schoharie county, with whom he isnow living on the home- 
stead farm, on which they settled, They have no children. 
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and one daughter, Amelia, his eldest child, who was a 
maiden lady, and died at the age of eighty-seven. 
Nathar Pendleton survived his first wife, and after 
her death married Rhoda Gavitt, who also died on 
the homestead. Not one of the family is left, neither 
of those who settled here, nor of those who remained 
in the east. The last one, William Pendleton, died in 
Norwich, July 17, 1878, aged 83. Two of his daugh- 
ters became the wives of Charles Randall, Keturah 
and Mary.* 

Chauncey Gibson, who was originally from Con- 
necticut, came from Duanesburgh with the family of 

his father, John Gibson, and settled on the east side 
* of the river, near Wood’s Corners, on the farm now 
owned by Matthew Ransford, where his father and 
mother died. Chauncey removed some twenty years 
since to South New Berlin, where he and his wife 
died.t 

William Gibson, brother to Chauncey, came in about 
the same time from Ballston, Saratoga county, where, 
being a wheelwright, he was engaged in the manu- 
facture of spinning wheels, an article which was in 
large demand at that day. He settled on a farm ad- 
joining Chauncey’s, and carried on the wheelwright 
business till his death, when his brother Chauncey, 
who was also a wheelwright, succeeded him, and con- 
tinued it till his removal to New Berlin. William’s 
wife was a sister to Hascall and William Ransford, 
She died at her brother Hascall’s, with whom she went 
to live when her husband was taken sick.t 

Casper M. Rouse came from the New England 
States and settled on the site of Norwich village ceme- 
tery, where he lived a number of years. He removed 
to Sugar creek about 1820. He was State Senator 


* His other children were: Sally, who married John Langworthy and lived 
in Connecticut, till some twenty-five years ago, when they removed to Alfred: 
N. Y., where they died; Charlotte, who married Christopher Brown, and 
setiled in Connecticut, where both died ; Nathan, who married Phebe Cole, 
and also lived and died in Stonington, Conn., Isaac, who married Bridget, 
daughter of Peleg Stanton, of North Stonington, Conn,, and in 1811, removed 
to Oxford, and settled on a farm in the north edge of that town, which is now 
owned by his son, Stanton Pendleton, of Norwich, where she died in 1832, 
and he some ten years later ; Simon, who was a bachelor; Catharine, who 
married, lived and died in Oxford ; William, who married Betsey Pellet, and 
after her death, Rhoda Wade, (the latter of whom is living with her daughter 
Ellen, wife of Isaac Wilber, in Norwich ;) Peleg, who married Lucy Bab- 
cock, from Mystic, Conn., and settled, lived and died on the homestead farm 
in Norwich, where his widow now resides, Fourteen grandchildren are living 
in thecounty. Robert A. Stanton, a lawyer in Norwich, married Elizabeth, 
only daughter, and only surviving child of Nathan and Phebe Pendleton, 

+ His children were Stanford, who married a daughter of Thomas Hall and 
settled at South New Berlin, where for some,thirty years he practiced medi- 
cine ; Harriet, who married Ira Lincoln, and settled in Norwich village, where 
her husband carried on the painting business till her death, when he removed 
to Ohio, where he still lives; Schuyler, who was a Universalist minister, and 
located and died inthe Western Reserve; and Polly, who married Henry 
Bennett, a lawyer in New Berlin, where he died and she still lives. Mr. 
Bennett was a Representative in Congress from this State from 1849 to 1859 
continuously. 

¢Their children were: Alex., who married, and settled near Hascall 
Ransford’s, from whence, after five or six years, he removed to Genesee 
county; Betsey, who married Samuel Humphrey of Duanesburgh, where they 
settled and died ; Katy, who married in Genesee county; William who died 
a bachelor, in Norwich; Hannah, who married Lester Clark and settled in 
Adrian, Mich., where she died and he still lives, 
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while residing in this county from 1812 to 1815; he 
also held the offices of Side Judge and Justice. He 
was the Senator for whose alleged bribery State Treas- 
urer David Thomas was tried in Norwich in 1812.* 
His children were Dr. Austin, Erasmus, John and Re- 
becca, who married John McCullough, the latter three 
of whom went west with their father. Austin mar- 
ried Jane E. Perkins, daughter of Erastus Perkins, an 
early tavern keeper in Oxford. He studied medicine 
with Dr. Henry Mitchell in Norwich and commenced 
practice in Oxford in 1820, continuing there till his 
death August 27, 1866, aged 7o. His wife who was 
born May 2, 1806, also died in Oxford, September 28, 
1875. 

Jacob Reynolds, brother to Sullivan Reynolds, who 
was interested in the mill property at Rockwell’s Mills 
at an early day, came from the east the latter part of 
the last century, and settled about a hundred rods 
south of White Store, where Egbert Myres now lives, 
where he died April 1, 1837, aged 79. His first and 
second wives died on the same place, Sarah, Novem- 
ber 15, 1807, aged 51. His third wife, Amy, died in 
the house now occupied by Rensselaer Bowen, at 
White Store, January 29, 1846, aged 73. He left 
two children by his third wife, Jacob and Alma, the 
latter of whom married Edward Wood, both of whom 
are living in Onondaga county. 

—— Families named Shippey, Peters, Monroe, Ballou, 
Cook and Phetteplace from Rhode Island, settled in 
the south part of the town, near the line of Guilford 
about 1800. 

Thomas Shippey, settled one and one-half miles 
south-west of White Store, where David Fields now 
lives, and died there March 12, 1823, aged 75, and 
Hannah, his wife, Dec. 6, 1838, aged 86.f 

Wilmarth Peters settled about three miles south- 
west of White Store, and died there Feb. 3, 1864, aged 
79. He was twice married and both wives died on 
the same place, the first, Rhoda, April 12, 1807, aged 
32, and the second, Polly, March 21, 1854, aged 73. 

David Monroe settled and died on the farm on 
which his son John afterwards lived and died. ‘The elder 
Monroe died May 20, 1809, aged 70, and Mary his 
wife, Sept. 11, 1833, aged 86. His son John married 
Phebe Colegrove, and died July 19, 1865, aged gt. 
His wife died March 8, 1862, aged 86. Celaney 
Winsor, daughter of Olney Winsor, and widow of 
John Monroe, grandson of David Monroe, is living 


* See page 113. 

+ Among Shippey's children were, Eliakim, who died Oct. 15, 1834, aged 52, 
and Lydia, his wife, July 23, 1866, aged 80; Ezekial, Philemon, who died 
Dec. 3, 1842, aged 53, and Sally, his wife, Sept. 9, 1847, aged 41; a daughter 
who married Emer Aldrich; Paul, who died April 20, 1813, aged 27, and 
Duty, who died April 25, 1822, aged 28. 

$ He had four children: Hannah, whomarried Philip Phetteplace, deceased, 
and is now living in the south edge of Norwich; Lydia, wife of Peter Gibson, 
living a little below Mt, Upton. One son, Ira, died in Norwich ; the other 
went to Pennsylvania. 
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a little below Polkville, with her son Wellington, 
where her husband died in March, 1879. Sylvanus 
Ballou settled one and one-half miles west of White 
Store, where David B. Phetteplace now lives. He 
afterwards removed to Smithville, where he died Dec. 
1, 1857, aged 90, but was brought to White Store for 
interment. Mercy, his wife, died in Norwich, July 3, 
1822, aged 59. Rev. Daniel Ballou, a Universalist 
minister now residing in Utica is a son of his. He 
had two other sons, one of whom, Amasa, went west, 
after the death of his wife, Cyrene, Oct. 31, 1842, at 
the age of 32 years. Gideon Cook settled two miles 
west of White Store, where Eggleston now 
lives, and died there Sept. 6, 1813, aged 67. Jane, 
his wife, died Jan. 10, 1816, at the same age.* 
Elijah Cook, brother to Gideon, settled three-fourths 
of a mile west of White Store, where Eddy Cook, a 
great-grandson of Gideon’s, now lives, and died there. 
He had a large family of girls, who married and 
moved away. One, Orpha, who married Joseph May, 
returned after her father’s death, and died here Jan. 25, 
1866, aged 80, and her husband March 17, 1862, aged 
82. Another daughter, Amanda, married Otis Winsor. 

David, Philip, Thomas and Samuel Phetteplace 
were brothers. David settled three miles south-west 
of White Store, where his son Jonathan now lives. 
There he and his wife died. He had twowives. His 
first was Zeruah, daughter of George Bowen, whom he 
married in Rhode Isiand; the second was Betsey 
Tucker. Both died here. Jonathan, Noyes and 
David B., children by his first wife, are living in Nor- 
wich. The children by his second wife are all gone. 
Philip settled on a farm adjoining David's on the 
south. Both he and his wife died there. None of 
their children are left. Thomas settled about three 
miles north-west of White Store, where Philander 
Green now lives. He afterwards removed to Cort- 
land county and died there Oct. 21, 1858, aged 8o. 
Lillies, his wife, died April 2, 1861, aged 80. David, 
Philip and Thomas married sisters. Philip’s wife 
was named Judith. Thomas had a large family, only 
one of whom is living in this locality, Emeline, widow 
of Jesse Matteson, in Norwich village. Samuel set- 
* tled just above Holmesville, where Charles Britt now 
lives. One child is living in Norwich, Lydia, widow of 
Harry Burlingham, who died Noy, 23, 1854, aged 52. 

Peter B. Garnsey,t a native of New Lebanon, 
Columbia county, studied law in the office of Chan- 
cellor Walworth, and was admitted as an attorney 


*George, Sylvanus, Daniel, John, Richard and Elijah were sons of his. 
He had daughters, one of whom married Joshua Winsor. George died April 
13, 1859, aged 82, and Selanah, his wife, March 28, 1848, aged 69. Sylvanus 
died Sept. 1, 1868, aged 81, and Mary, his wife, April 29, 1860, aged 70. 
Daniel married Wate Sheldon. Hedied April 29, 1868, aged 78, and his 
wife, April 13, 1832, aged 36. Richard died Dec. 20, 1852, aged 71, and 
Sarah, his wife, August 1, 1853, aged 67. Elijah died Feb. 16, 1815, aged 31. 

+ This was the original orthography. At present the family spell the name 
Guernsey. 











Noy. 5, 1795, and asa counselor, Feb. 7, 1800. The 
former certificate is signed by Chief Justice Yates, 
and the latter, by John Lansing, Jr. He married at 
New Lebanon, Dec. 25, 1797, Mary Speirs, daughter 
of Dr, Speirs, a prominent merchant of New Lebanon, 
and removed immediately after to Oxford village and 
engaged in the practice of his profession,* He re- 
moved thence soon after 1800 to Norwich village and 
purchased of Elisha Smith the old Col, Monroe place 
with the mill and other property added by Deacon 
Smith. This purchase included all that part of the 
village lying west of Broad street, north of Benjamin 
Chapman’s store andsouth of Henry street, extending 
across the Canasawacta, nearly to the crest of the 
west hill. Here he efgaged, in addition to his legal 
practice, in the milling business. He was also inter- 
ested with Thomas Milner in wool carding and cloth 
dressing at Wood's Corners, one and one-half miles 
above Norwich village. Mr. Milner subsequently kept 
store for a number of years on the corner now occu- 
pied by Comstock’s clothing store. 

It would appear from information received from Mr. 
William B. Guernsey that when Mr. Garnsey bought 
the place the grist-mill built by Deacon Smith was not 
standing. ‘The saw-mill built by the latter stood a 
good many years. Mr. Garnsey built near it a grist- 
mill, which stood until the present mill on the east 
side of the creek was built, in 1836, when it was con- 
verted into a saw-mill and used as such for several 
years. Mr. Garnsey, in 1832, sold the mill property, 
together with all his other property, except the home- 
stead, to his son William G. Guernsey, and retired 
from active business. He died in the house now oc- 





*His children were: Peter B., Jr., Polly, William G., and Lavinia, 
Peter B. was born Jan. 3, 1799. He married Mary Bellamy of Cat- 
skill and settled in Norwich village, occupying the house now occu- 
pied by John Crawley, the jeweler, which then stood on the site 
of the Congregational Church. He died there April 15, 1829, owning 
at his death the carding machine in Norwich village, which was built 
by his father, He had only two children, Augustus, who died in childhood, 
and William B., who married Jane M., daughter of David Maydole, with 
whom he is now living in the old Peter B. Garnsey homestead. Polly was 
born April 30, 1807, and married Dr. James Thompson. They settled in 
Sharon, N. Y., and in 1835 returned to Norwich, where both died. She had 


. seven children all of whom lived to maturity: James G., who married a 


daughter of Dr. David Y. Foote, settled in Norwich village, where both still 
live, and wasa State Senator from the 23d District in 1874 and 75; Mary, 
who married Wilmot Scott, and removed to Galena, Iil,, where she died ; 
Lavinia, who married Judge Frank Beebe, of Minneapolis, where she died, 
leaving two daughters; Ellen Harriet, who married Judge John Waldron, a 
miller and land holder in Iowa ; Cynthia who married Abel Comstock, a resi- 
dent of Smyrna, where she died; Ella, who married Caleb Thompson, a 
cousin, and a resident of Dubuque ; and Sarah, who married Rey. I. H. 
Ridick, a Methodist minister, of Au Sable, Mich., where they now reside. 
William G. was born Jan. 6, 1809, He was a bachelor and was engaged in 
farming and milling. He died in Norwich village. Lavinia was boin July 
17, 1811, and died unmarried in the home of her father, 

James G. Thompson, son of Dr. James and Polly Thompson, was Treas- 
urer of Chenango county from 1854 to 1857, and Clerk, from 1857 to 1872. 
William B. Guernsey, son of Peter B, Guernsey, Jr., was a captain in the 
8oth N. Y. Regt; and lieut-colonel and subsequently colonel in the 126th U, 
S. colored troops. 


+Thomas Milner died Noy. 26, 1843, aged 65, and Elizabeth, his wife, 
August 13, 1825, aged 42. 
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cupied by William B, Guernsey, near the court house. 
It originally stood on Broad street, where the liberty 
pole now stands, and was removed by him to its 
present location in 1807, to make room for the court 
house and jail. Having promised a site for the 
county buildings if they were established in Norwich, a 
determination which he was instrumental in securing, 
he donated the ground on which the court house and 
jail now stand, and the west park which fronts them. 
This house, whose external appearance indicates a 
modern structure, is one of the oldest of Norwich’s 
ancient landmarks, having been built about, perhaps 
a little earlier than 1800. The house is substantially 
as it then stood, the frame and rooms being precisely 
the same. It has been modernized by new casings, 
outside coverings, &c. 

Peter B. Garnsey was one of Norwich’s prominent 
and substantial citizens, and contributed in no small 
Measure to the prominence it now enjoys in the 
county. Mr. Clark says of him :— 

“Perhaps no citizen was so closely identified in his 
lifetime with the early growth and prosperity of the 
village of Norwich as Peter B. Guernsey. Himself 
and his heirs after him have been extensive land own- 
ers in the heart of the village. Mr. Guernsey was a 
lawyer by profession, but early relinquished his calling 
for active business pursuits. The characteristics of 
Mr. Guernsey’s mind were strong, natural sense and 
untiring perseverance under difficulties that never in- 
termitted. He was one of the many early settlers 
who literally died in the harness.” * 

Settlements were made at an early day by Samuel 
Hammond, Rev. Jedediah Randall, John Welch, 
Lemuel Southwick, Lobden Jaynes, Jonathan Cole- 
grove, Jonathan Thornton, Capt. James Thompson, 
Capt. Anan Winsor, Benjamin Sheldon, Maj. Samuel 
May, and Gideon Mann. 

Samuel Hammond settled in the north part of the 
village of Norwich, and lived in the house now occu- 
pied by Thomas Lillis, which then stood on the site 
of Mr. Cornell’s residence. He was engaged in farm- 
ing, and resided there till his death, which occurred 
Dec. 2, 1821, at the age of 63 years. His wife, Polly, 
also died there, five days later, (Dec. 7, 1821,) aged 
62. Rev, Jedediah Randall was born in Stonington, 
Conn., March 20, 1758. He was the first pastor of 
the Baptist church in Norwich, and in the two-fold 
capacity of preacher and farmer, was a valued and 
highly esteemed citizen. His farm, in the south part 
of the village, is now mostly cut up into village lots. 





* History of Chenango County. 

+ He had one child, William R., who married Nancy, daughter of Hezekiah 
Pellet, and lived on the homestead, where he died Dec. 2, 1820, aged 37, and 
his wife, April 13, 1823, aged 30. William R. left four children, all of whom 
are living in Norwich, three of them in the village, viz.: Samuel R., a bache- 
lor, now living with B. B. Andrews ; Lovina, wife of B. B. Andrews, a banker, 
merchant and tanner in Norwich village; Mary, widow of E. W. Houck; and 
Betsey A., widow of James Ransford, now living just outside the village, 
across the Chenango. 


He died here Feb. 22, 1844, aged 86; and Martha, 
his wife, Oct. 29, 1848, aged 88. John Welch was a 
blacksmith, and settled in the west part of the town, 
on the farm now occupied by Hiram Hale and Cyrus 
Brown, where he and his wife died. Nathaniel 
Welch, who removed west at an early day, was a son 
of his. Lemuel Southwick settled on the hill, about 
a half mile east of Polkville, on the place now occu- 
pied by Mr. Grant. He removed from the town with 
his family at an early day. Lobden Jaynes was a ma- 
son. He settled first in the Rhode Island settlement 
in the north-west part of Norwich, and after a few 
years removed to the town of Plymouth. He was the 
chimney builder of this section of country. Jona- 
than Colegrove settled about four miles north-west of 
White Store. He early removed to Pennsylvania 
and died there October 8, 1812, aged 76, but his re- 
mains are interred at White Store. He was an early 
teacher in this locality, and is recollected to be an 
austere one, though a man of good ability. Jonathan 
Thornton settled in the same locality as Colegrove. 
He was a stone mason and worked at his trade in 
connection with farming. He died March 9, 1847, 
aged 82; and Freelove, his wife, November to, 1851, 
aged 88. 

Captain James Thompson settled about four miles 
west of White Store, and afterwards removed to Polk-— 
ville, where he died March ro, 1873, aged go. 
Nabby, his wife, died where he first settled, July 16, 
1851, aged 63. He was twice married. None of 
his children are left here. Smith, his son, went west ; 
and Polly, his daughter, married Daniel Hunt, and 
both lived and died in this locality, Captain Anan 
Winsor, who was distantly related to Colonel Stephen 
Winsor, settled two and one-half miles west of White 
Store, where George Medbury now lives. He died 
there Dec. 30, 1820, aged 71; and Amey, his wife, 
August 28, 1834, aged 82. Washington, a Baptist 
minister, Adin and Angel, were sons of his, but all 
removed from the town. Benjamin Sheldon settled 
about three miles south-west of White Store, where 
Delancy Phetteplace now lives, and died there July 
18, 1816, aged 65. Sarah, his wife, also died there 
Feb. 15, 1835, aged 85. Benjamin and Luke Shel- 
don were sons of his. The former lived and died on 
the homestead, August 25, 1824, aged 37. The lat- 
ter settled and died in Guilford, near Van Buren’s Cor- 
ners, Sept. 7, 1851, aged 72. His wife, Mercy, died 
July 27, 1836, aged 59. Major Samuel May settled 
two miles south-west of White Store, near where 
George Phetteplace now lives. He died there May 
3, 1810, aged 71. Joseph May, who married Orpha, 
daughter of Elijah Cook, Daniel, whose widow is liy- 
ing in Guilford, and Asa, who went to Ohio atan early 
day, were sons of his. Joseph and Daniel settled 
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and died in this locality ; the former, March 17, 1862, 
aged 82, and his wife, Jan. 25, 1866, aged 80, Gid- 
eon Mann settled on the farm on which Benjamin 
Sheldon, Sr., afterwards settled, but removed at an 
early day. Caleb and Olney were sons of his. Caleb 
settled a mile and a half above White Store, and died 
there August 19, 1828, aged 46. 

George Knapp joined the settlements in 1804. 
He came from Rhode Island, and settled on the south 
line of the town, on the farm on which his daughter 
Mary, the widow of John Shattuck, now lives, and 
died there some thirty years ago, He married in 
Rhode Island a Miss Rathbun, and came with his 
wife and two children, Anna and George, the former 
of whom married Charles Hatch and removed to Cat- 
taraugus county, where she now resides. Her hus- 
band died there. George married Betsey, daughter of 
Captain Lyon (who settled at an early day on Lyon 
Brook, which derives its name from him,) and settled 
and died in Guilford. His widow is stillliving on the 
homestead. Mary Shattuck is the only one of the 
children living in this locality. 

Asa Pellet came from Canterbury, Conn., in 1805, 
and settled in Norwich village, on the place now occu- 
pied by John Haynes, and owned by Mrs, S. H. 
Barnes. His occupation was that of a farmer. He 
purchased of Judge Stephen Steere about two hun- 
dred acres of land, the farm originally settled by John 
Shattuck, on which he resided till his death, which oc- 
curred July 2, 1838, aged 71. He imported soon 
after his settlement the first merino sheep brought 
into Chenango county, and was extensively engaged 
in raising wool. He married in Canterbury, Abigail 
Porter, who died in Plymouth, Feb. 7, 1864, aged 82, 
while visiting her son Asa, who resided in that town. 
They had nine children, two. of whom were born in 
Canterbury.* 





*They were: Elias P,, William Burnham, Harry, Harriet, Asa, Abigail, 
Nelson, Julia and Justine. Elias P. married, Feb. 7, 1830, his cousin Edith 
Ann, daughter of Hezekiah Pellet. Elias settled on that portion of the home 
stead farm which is now occupied by the widow of John, sou of Hezekiah 
Pellet, and there he died, Jan. 8, 1840, aged 36, and his wife, July 24, 1838, 
aged 31. Thev left only one child, Elias Porter, who married Petrona P., 
Salcedo, a Spanish lady, and is now U. S. Consul to Barranquilla, U. S. of 
Colombia. The only other child was DeWitt, who died at the age of four 
years. Wm. Burnham was a bachelor and lived in Norwich village. He was 
officially connected for some fifty years with the Bank of Chenango, as clerk, 
teller and cashier, retaining this connection til! his death, Jan. 10, 1873, 
aged 68. Harry married Lucinda Sexton, daughter of George Sexton, of 
Norwich, and settled at White Store, where he was engaged in 
farming. He subsequently removed to Norwich village, where his 
widow still lives, and died there March 12, 1865, aged 55. Harriet 
married Samuel Howe Barnes and settled on the homestead farm, 
where she still lives. He died Novy. 14, 186c, aged 52. They had six chil- 
dren. Asa married Olive Mandeville, of Ohio, and settled in, Plymouth, 


where they now reside. They have two children. Abigail married Charles 
E. Brown, son of Joseph Brown, of Norwich, where they now live. They 
have no children. Nelson married Melvinia Bowen, daughter of Ira Bowen, 
of Homer, and settled in Norwich. He died Oct. 16, 1853, aged 35. His 
widow and two daughters, Florine M. and Grace B., wife of John B. Hall, of 
Guilford, are now residing in Norwich village. Julia married Charles Wag- 
ner Webster, and settled im Fort Plain, where thev died; she, thirteen years 
ago. and he, October 5, 1879, aged62. ‘hey had six children, four of whom 
are living, allin Fort Plain. Justine married Charles Winter (lendorf and 
settled in Norwich. They have one daughter. 
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Lemuel Wells came from Massachusetts about this 
year (1805,) and settled in the north-east quarter of 
Norwich, and died there, he and his wife. They had 
seven children, -all sons.* Palmer Edmonds came 
from Rhode Island about 1805 or 1806, and worked 
on shares for seven or eight years a part of the Wil- 
liam Ransford farm. He afterwards bought a farm 
in the north-east quarter of this town, and died there, 
he and his wife. Truman Enos came to Norwich in 
1806, and established a tannery which he carried on 
about forty years. He died in Norwich village, May 
11, 1869, aged gt years. He had three wives, Lendy 
Trall, who died April 29, 1815, aged 35; Betsey 
Campbell, who died July 2, 1817, aged 26; and Abby 
Parmelee, who died Jan. 14, 1862, aged 69. 

James Packer, a native of Groton, Conn,, came in 
from Guilford, Vt., in 1806, and settled about three 
miles south-west of Norwich, on the farm now occu- 
pied by his grandson of the same name. He took 
up a hundred and fifty acres on lot 52, on which he 
resided forty-five years, and raised a family of twelve 
children. In 1851 he removed to Norwich village, 
and died there Dec. 7, 1867, aged 83. He married Mary 
Billings, a native of Groton, Conn., who died on the 
homestead farm June 16, 1826, aged 4o. He after- 
wards married Eunice Lewis, of Norwich, by whom 
he had one child. She died in Norwich, June 29, 
1868, aged 89. 

The south-east part of the town was settled by 
families from Rhode Island, among them the Cooks, 
Winsors, Thompsons, Ainsworths and Jennisons, who 
came about 1816 or ’18, except the Cooks, who came 
about 1799, and the Winsors, about 1800, Numerous 
descendants of these families are now living in that 
locality. John, Richard, Daniel and Laban Cook 
were brothers, and all came in with families and set- 
tled on adjoining farms. John had two sons, both of 
whom are living on the homestead. Richard and 
Laban had no children. Daniel had two or three 


*They were: Rufus, a bachelor, who lives with his brother, Gordon 
Wells, on Silver street in Norwich, the latter of whom married Mary Tan- 
ner, and has no children ; Wright, who married a daughter of James French, 
and is now living of the homestead; Lemuel, who is living opposite the 
homestead ; Reuben, who married a daughter of Palmer Edmonds and settled 
abouta mile south of his father, in the Snow district, where he still lives; 
Solomon, who married in Guilford and settled in that locality; and another, 
the youngest, who 1emoved from the town at an early day. 

+ Hischildren were: James, Jr., who died young, Feb. 23, 1820; Charles, 
who married Sarah Lewis, and lived and died in Corning, April 2, 1877 : 
Amos B., who married Sarah Moore and lived and died on the homestead 
farm, March 17, 1858; Horace, who married Mary Adelia Tisdale, (who died 
May 25, 1847, aged 23) and is now practicing law in Oxford; Ruamy A., who 
married Matthew O. Wells, and died on the homestead soon after her mar- 
riage, April 10, 1833; Nelson, who married Mary McDougall, and is practi- 
cing medicine in Wellsburgh, Penn.; Mary P., who married Wm. D. Gilbert, 
and lived and died at Corning, Aug. 18, 1848; Marcia Caroline and Martha 
Emeline, twins, the former of whom married William R. Breed, of Norwich, 
where she now resides, and the latter, Ezra B. Barnett, and lived and diedat 
Norwich, July 21, 1853; Elizabeth B., who married Elias P. Pellet, of Nor- 
wich, and after his death, Nathan Pendleton, of Oxford; James Henry, who 
died in youth ; and Sarah L. W,, second wife of Daniel M. Holmes, of Nor- 
wich, where both are now living. 











ning, Silas Cole, Silas Burlingame and Thompson 
Mead, Fence Viewers; Jonah Curtis, William Palmer, 
John Randall, Silas Burlingame, James H. Smith, 
Pound Masters. 

The following have been the Supervisors and Clerks 
of the town of Norwich from 1803 to 1880 :— 


Years. Supervisors. Clerks. 
1803—4. Casper M. Rouse. Hascall Ransford. 
1805. Wm. Munro. do. 

1806, Casper M. Rouse. do. 

1807. Nathaniel Medbury. do, 

1808. Joseph Brook. do, 
1809—13. Hascall Ransford. Perez Randall. 
1814—15. do. John Randall, Jr. 
1816—17. Perez Randall. do. 

181819, Hascall Ransford. David Buttolph. 
1820. Edmond G. Per Lee. Peter B. i i Jr. 
1821. James Thompson, 

1822, Jonathan Thompson. = 

1823. John F. Hubbard. Squire Smith, Jr. 
1824. Samuel Pike. do. 

1825. Charles York. do. 
1826~8. do. Cyrus Wheeler. 
1829—31. Cyrus Wheeler. Levi Ray, Jr. 
1832. Henry Mitchell. do. 
1833—4. Charles York. Ralph Johnson, 
1835-6. do. Burr B. Andrews. 
1837. Smith M. Purdy. do. 

1838. Harvey Harris. do. 


Daniel M. Randall. 


* Mr. Harris’ house, though not a public house, was a good deal resorted to 
for public transactions, probably because of the extensive acquaintance which 
he formed in the pursuit of his occupation of surveying, and his personal qual- 
ities which conspired to give him prominence. 


1839—41. Burr B. Andrews. 
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daughters. Olney, Joshua, Ziba and Washington Years. Supervisors. Clerks. 

Winsor were brothers, and each had families when 1842-3: ak | ate isis - on 
. tek 1844" alph Johnson. evi Ray, Jr 

er came in. The locality is known as the Cook 1845, Aaron: BoCextes, Horatio N. Walter. 

settlement. - 1846-7. Obadiah G. Randall. do. 

Town Orricers.—The records of the town prior to sail g eee Smith. Charles E. Brown. 
1803 are missing ; a fact which is to be regretted, as : Sy. Chartes York sis Me Revie. 
this period of ten years from the organization of the | 185. Harvey Stoel. James H. Siclai. 
town covers the most interesting, as well as the most | 1853~’4. Daniel M. Randall. do. 
inaccessible portion of its history. The first town | 1855. James M. Smith. Nathan P. Wheeler. 
meeting was held at the house of Capt. John Harris,* ae eee 3 Hed wo ae “Ps em : 

5 || eae athan P. Wheeler. elson H. Button. 
and the subsequent one at that of Hascall Ransford ; 1858. Philander B. Prindle. James H, Sinclair. 
but who were elected to office we have been unable | 1859. Horatio N. Walter. do. 
to determine. 1860, Ansel Berry. do. 

The town meeting in 1803 was held at the house of es Daniel os Holmes. ‘ye W. eae . 
Hascall Ransford the first Tuesday in March aot. 0, Cor WDE. 
Sdiet spot il iat ie pepsin Ke He q 4 Ca wad 4 1865—6. Daniel M. Holmes. Dennis Conway. 

wing named olncers were elected :—asper M. | 1867, Nathan P. Wheeler. George F. Stevens. 
Rouse, Supervisor; Hascall Ransford, Clerk; Barna- | 1868, do. C. L. Ferry. 
bas Brown, John Randall, Sanford Morgan, Simon | 186g. Silas Brooks. H. M. Ashcraft. 
Trask and Thompson Mead, Assessors; William | 1870~2. do. Charles B. Nash. 
Munro, Collector; John Randall and Amos Mead, fa vais Ms or as ~ 
2 s G. ; : 
Overseers of the Poor ; James McCullough, Stephen jane Henry M. ee Marion Henry. 
Collins and Joseph Medbury, Commissioners of High- | 187 5. Henry P. Marvin. » Charles H. Watts. 
ways; Samuel White, Stephen B. Wever, William | 1876. Henry M. Ashcraft. do, 
Palmer, John Randall, Jr., Judah Bennett, Amos ait 5 — sg 6 do. Sab 
Mead, Ezra Hoag, Thomas Brown, Jr., and James | '°7° SCARS eee ee eRe ena 
wert if ak “3 1879. eremiah Medbury. George W. Nagle. 
Simond, Constables ; Joshua Phillips, Phineas Fan- | , Bee, i J. Phelps. Charles H. Werte, 


The following list of the officers of the Town of 
Norwich for the year 1880-81, was kindly furnished 
by Charles H, Watts :— 


Supervisor—Andrew J. Phelps. 


Town Clerk—Charles H. Watts. 
Justices—Isaac W. Baker, Hendrick C. Bosworth, 


William H. Gunn, Nathan Field. 
Assessors—Henry P. Marion, 


Charles Ransford. 
Commissioner of Highways—Harry F. Hickok. 
Overseer of the Poor—Thomas W. Hall. 
Constables—Charles_ E. Hubbard, Thomas H. 


Lewis, William Graham, 


White. 


Collector—Henry L. York. 


Inspectors of Election—District No. r: 
Thomas, Isaac S. Newton, Asher C. Scott. 
Hendrick C. Bosworth, Henry D. Spaulding, 


No. 2: 


Thomas H. Lewis. 
Town Auditors *—Thomas Macksey, Kinyon Terry. 
Game Constable—Richard Newton.f 
Excise Commissioners—John D. Marion, Henry 

L. Marsh, Samuel Cole. 


Stiles B. Grant, 


Albert H. Mead, Hiram 


George A, 
District 


NorRWICH VILLAGE, 


Norwich, the county seat, is delightfully situated on 
the west bank of the Chenango, in the angle formed 
by that river and its confluent, the Canasawacta. 
It is surrounded by a moderately rich agricultural 





* *James J. Westcott failed to qualify. 
+ Mr. Newton is the first colored person elected to a town office in Che- 


nango county. 
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district, whose produce finds here a ready market. It 
is a remarkably cleanly, neat and well-built town, with 
many fine residences and substantial business blocks. 
Its streets are broad, regularly laid out, handsomely 
shaded and lighted with gas; and its walks well paved 
with native stone. It is on the line of the Utica, 
Chenango and Susquehanna Valley, and New York, 
Ontario and Western (Midland) railroads, and the 
abandoned Chenango Canal, and is the eastern 
terminus of the Auburn Branch of the latter railroad. 

It contains, in addition to the county buildings, 
seven churches,* some of them very fine structures, a 
Union School, with academic department, five hotels, f 
two newspaper offices,{ two banks, the extensive ham- 
mer factory of David Maydole & Co., a piano manu- 
factory, an extensive cooperage, a planing-mill, grist- 
mill, two tanneries, a brewery, a foundry and machine 
shop, sash, door and blind factory, a rope walk, a 
furnace, several carriage manufactories, and various 
other minor manufacturing establishments. It has a 
population of about 5,000. : 

It has two fine parks, centrally located, deficient, 
however, in ornamentation, which are separated only 
by Broad street, and are designated east and west 
parks. With a moderate outlay thev might be made 
to enhance vastly the beauty of the village and the 
comfort and pleasure of its citizens. The east park 
was a gift from Stephen Steere, and the west one, 
from Peter B. Garnsey. 

The following description of Norwich, which we 
extract from Spafford’s Gazetteer of the State of New 
York, published in 1824, read in the light of subse- 
quent events, will be of interest, and serve as a pleas- 
ing comparison with it present condition :— 

he Sa vallae Se leitnely 
seated in a spacious and fertile vale, on the point of 
land formed by the Canasawacta Creek and the Che- 
nango. The buildingsstand on two handsome streets, 
intersecting each other at right angles, and consist of 
100 dwellings, 7 stores, 4 inns, 2 churches, a court 
house, jail and Clerk’s office, with a brick banking 
house. There are also a very respectable female 
seminary of education, some common school houses, 
and about 500 inhabitants, principally of Yankee 
origin, and sober, persevering and industrious. The 
site of this Borough is much admired by travelers, 
surrounded by fields and farms in high cultivation, and 
being well supplied with pure and wholesome water, 
and having a charming and salubrious atmosphere, it 
is one of the healthiest and pleasantest towns of the 
west for a‘summer resort. There is a mineral spring 
of some note, about two miles from the borough, said 
to be a sovereign remedy for most cutaneous diseases. 





* Episcopal, Congregational, Bavtist, Methodist, Catholic, Free-Will Bap- 
tist, African Methodist. 

+ The Eagle (McLean & Spaulding), Spaulding House, (Henry G. Spauld- 
ing), American (M. A, Robinson), Palmer House (Murray Bros.), Adams 
House (V. L. Adams). 

t The Chenango Telegraph, (B. Gage Berry & Co.,) (see page 110.) The 
Chenango Union, (G. H. Manning), (see page 107.) 








By-and-by, when experience and chastisement restore 
the sober senses of the community, people will wonder 
at the infatuation that ever located a bank at Nor- 
wich, as well as at very many other such country vil- 
lages. But the evil, to cure itself, must operate gradu- 
ally, and in its own way. I hope the farmers will have 
sense enough to keep their lands free from incum- 
brances, held by such ‘monied institutions.’ They 
are aheavy curse on the industry of a farming country, 
and every body will by-and-by adopt this opinion.” 

The village was incorporated April 17, 1816. The 
Records previous to 1844 are lost. We give below 
the names of village Presidents and Clerks from 1844 
to 1879 :— 








PRESIDENTS- CLERKs. 
1844. Abner W. Warner. William N. Mason, 
1845. Abel Comstock.* do. 
1846. Levi Ray, Jr. do. 
1847.T do. 
1848. Alfred Purdy. J. DeWitt Rexford. 
1849. Joseph Chapel. Henry M. Hyde. 


1850-1. H. N. Walter. Benjamin E. Randall. 


1852. Daniel Holmes. do.f 

1853. do, Nelson W. Hatch.$ 
1854. Abner W. Warner. John D. Lawyer. 
1855. John Wait. Franklin Beebe. 
1856. do. Henry L. York, 
1857. Ansel Berry. Charles C. Gager. 
1858. Henry Hubbard. Samuel S. Breed. 
1859. Daniel M. Randall. do. 

1860. Lewis Kingsley. Russel A. Young.|| 
1861. Ezra B. Barnett. do. 

1862. Benjamin Gardiner.§{ Billings Wheeler. 
1863. Matthew Ransford. do. 

1864. William H. Sternberg. Orson Pope. 

1865. H.C. Wilcox. Curtis Crane. 
1866. David Maydole. A. T. PerLee. 
1867. do. Henry P. Marvin. 
1868. do. James E. Case. 
1869. George M. Page. John M. Gartsee. 
1870. B. Gage Berry. » George W. Marvin. 
1871. Nathan P. Wheeler. Albert F. Gladding. 
1872. Edwin Smith. David H. Knapp. 
1873. Samuel R. PerLee. William B. Leach. 
1874. N. O. Wood. D. H. Knapp. 
1875. Silas Brooks. Lyman P. Rogers. 
1876. Dr. W. H. Stuart. Benjamin Frink. 


A. E. Rathbun.** 
Charles Shumway. 
The village officers elected March, 1880, were :— 


Trustees—William Breese, Deloss Fowlston, James 
J. Westcott. : 


1877-8. William Breese. 
1879. do. 





* Levi Ray, Jr., was made President May 9, 1845, in place of Comstock, 
resigned. 

+ The records do not show who was elected President in 1347. 

$ Sept. 13, 1852, Wm. N. Mason was appointed Clerk in place of Benj, E. 
Randall, who had removed from the county. 

§ Nash resigned May 25, 1853, arid John F. Dean was appointed Clerk the 
same date. June 6, 1853, Eli H. Wilcox was appointed Clerk in place of 
Dean, who did not qualify. 

|| April 14, 1862, ** Omor’*’ J. Wood was appointed Clerk in place of Young, 
who had removed from the corporation. “4 

| Dec. 9, 1862, Harvey Thompson waselected President in place of Ben- 
jamin Gardner, who died Dec. 4, 1862. 

** March 3, 1879, Charles Shumway was appointed Clerk to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the illness of A. Eugene Rathbun, who died March 19, 
1879. 
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Collector—George A. Jacobs. 
President—William Breese. 

Street Commissioner—Deloss Fowlston. 
Health Officer—James J. Westcott. 
Clerk—Charles Shumway. 


March 11, 1879, the former board of trustees elect- 
ed Joseph Wood, Fire Marshal; Albert C, Latham, 
Treasurer; Charles H. Dimmick, Engineer of Fire 
Steamer, and Thomas H. Lewis, Hiram White, 
Charles E. Peacock, Dwight Cook, Charles E. Hub- 
bard, J. D. McFarland, William Graham, and Charles 
H. Brooks were appointed Policemen. 

October 25, 1877, the village was divided into four 
wards, as follows: All that portion of the village ly- 
ing east of the centre of Broad Street, and south of 
the centre of East Main Street, was designated the 
First Ward; all lying east of the centre of Broad 
Street, and north of the center of East Main Street, 
the Second Ward; all west of the centre of Froad 
Street, and north of the centre of West Main Street, 
the Third Ward; all west of the centre of Broad 
Street, and south of the centre of West Main Street, 
the Fourth Ward. 


MeERcHANTS.—The first merchant in Norwich was 
Dr. Joseph Brooks, an educated physician, but not a 
medical practitioner, He opened a store about 1798— 
1800, in a building which stood on the site of the res- 
idence of Hon. B. Gage Berry, on the south corner of 
North Broad and Pleasant streets. He occupied the 
house both as a residence and store, using the front 
room for the latter purpose. He traded two or three 
years, and then commenced keeping tavern in a build- 
ing which stood a little north of the American Hotel, 
which he continued till his death, which resulted from 
consumption March 10, 1813, at the age of 41 years. 
Lot Clark married his widow. 

Two Englishmen, Sharp and Thomas Milner, 
commenced trading soon after Brooks discontinued, 
in a building which stood about fifteen rods north of 
the residence of the widow Lamb, a half mile north of 
the village. They continued till 1810, and afterwards 
started a woolen factory and distillery at Wood’s Cor- 
ners, on the west side of the river, which they contin- 
ued several years. Milner afterwards commenced 
trading again and continued till his death, Nov. 26, 
1843. Sharpe removed to Otsego county. 

Joseph S. Fenton, who was a member and leader 
of the Congregational church of Norwich, commenced 
trading here about 1810, and continued as late as 
1823 or 1824. Asa Norton and Perez Randall also 
commenced trading about 1810. Norton was from 
Butternuts. He traded till about 1816 or 1817, when 
he went west. Randall was ason of John Randall, 
and was associated one year, 1814, with John Harris, 
brother of Dr. Harvey Harris. Cyrus Wheeler, Por- 
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ter Wood (the latter of whom traded till his death, 
Dec, to, 1859, and was for some years in company 
with Thomas Milner,) David E. §. Bedford and 
Charles York, who was in company a year or two 
with Cyrus ‘Wheeler, were early, prominent mer- 
chants. : 

Benjamin Chapman, who was born in Connecticut 
in 1791, came from Durham, Greene county, in 1810, 
and settled in Norwich village, where he has since 
resided. He was employed first as a clerk for Zeno 
Allen, who came from Durham that year, and opened 
a store in a building which ‘stood nearly opposite the 
American Hotel, which was removed to East Main 
street before the canal was built, and converted into 
a residence, for which purpose it is now used. Allen 
did business here only two or three years, when he 
removed to Sacket’s Harbor and died there. Mr. 
Chapman clerked for him during his stay, and then 
for Ira Willcox, of Oxford, who was engaged in trade 
there, and opened a branch store here, which he con- 
tinued two or three years. In 1815, Mr. Chapman 
commenced business for himself in the building, which 
has since been enlarged, which is now occupied by his 
son, William H, Chapman, and nephew, William 
Porter Chapman, who succeeded him in the business, 
and are now doing business under the name of W. 
H. Chapman & Co, Benjamin Chapman retired from 
active mercantile business about 1853. His son, 
William H., then changed the stock to drugs, but two 
years later, in 1855, changed back again to dry-goods. 
William Porter Chapman, who had clerked for Wil- 
liam H. Chapman since the spring of 1856, became 
his partner in 1865. 


PosTMASTERS.—The post-office at Norwich was es- 
tablished in the latter part of the last century. Has- 
call Ransford was the first postmaster, and kept the 
office in his log cabin, which answered the double pur- 
pose of residence and tavern, The mail was carried 
on horseback from Cooperstown once a week. John 
Stearns was the first mail carrier. After a few years 
the mail was brought from Utica, still on horseback, 
and the office was removed to the village. About 
1808 the mail was brought by stage from Utica, 
twice aweek. ‘The present postmaster is James K. 
Spaulding.* 

Puysicians.—The first physician both in the vil- 
lage and town of Norwich was Jonathan Johnson, who 
was born in Canterbury, Conn., Jan. 13, 1770, studied 
medicine in Pomfret in his native State, and came to 
Norwich from Ballston, Saratoga county, on horse- 
back, about1794. He boarded with Matthew Graves, 
and on the 28th of December, 1797, married his 


* We have been unable to obtain a satisfactory list of the postmasters of 
Norwich; thereis no record of them, and the statement of individuals most 
likely to know them are so indefinite and contradictory as to be worthless, 
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daughter Hannah. He located in the south part of 
the village, opposite John Randall, on a part of the 
Silas Cole farm, and soon after his marriage built the 
house now occupied by Dr. W. H. Stuart, where he 
spent the greater part of his life, and died Sept. 27, 
1837, aged 67. His wife died April 17, 1874, aged 
about 96.* 
Dr. Johnson practiced here till his death, or until 
ill health incapacitated him shortly previous to that. 
His first surgical operation, if not the only one he 
ever performed, occurred about 1798, when, by the 
aid of a Dr. Upham, from Pennsylvania, who was 
passing through this valley on his way to the north, 
he amputated the leg of Levi Skinner, at Wood's 
Corners. Skinner’s leg was crushed a little below the 
thigh by a falling tree. The operation was performed 
with a razor for an amputating knife and a forked 
wire for a fenacu/um. The operation, notwithstand- 
the rude implements used, proved successful, There 
was then no surgeon nearer than Cherry Valley, where 
Dr, Asa White was then located. Dr. Johnson made 
no pretentions to being a surgeon. Dr. Henry 
Mitchell, who came here, in 1806, from Coventry, to 
which town he had removed a year or two previously 
from Connecticut, and who was the second physician 
to locate here, did not commence the practice of 
surgery till 1818. After that he performed nearly all 
the capital operations in surgery in the county for 
several years, and some in the adjoining counties. 
Henry Mitchell, who, as we have seen, came to 
Norwich in 1806, arriving here on the day of the 
great eclipse, came originally from Woodbury, Conn., 
where he was born in 1784. He was graduated from 
Yale College in 1803, in the same class with John C, 
Calhoun, and had just completed his medical studies 
when he came here. He continued to practice here 
till his death, Jan. 12, 1856, at the age of 72, though 
he did not practice much during the last few years of 
his life. His duties as a physician during the early 
years of his practice were extremely arduous. His 
ride was large, extending into adjoining counties, 
and he visited his patients on horseback, threading 
the dense forests by means of blazed trees. He was 
for many years the leading surgeon in the county, and 
made hernia a specialty, becoming eminently profi- 
cient in its treatment. He was highly educated and 
moved in tae best professional circles. He repre- 
sented this county in the Assembly in 1828, and was 





* Their children were; Homer, John, Erasmus Darwin, Jedediah and Emily. 
Homer was born Oct. 31, 1800, and married Roxana, daughter of Daniel 
Skinner. He settled on the farm on which he now resides, on the east side of 
the river, a little below Polkville. His wife died there May 9, 1862, aged 56. 
John was born August 8, 1806, and died Oct. 2, 1824. Erasmus Darwin was 
born May 30, 1808, and died unmarried July 9, 1862. Jedediah was born 
Nov. 14, 1810, and died April 18, 1811, Emily was born Dee. 18,1816, and 
is living with her brother Homer, Homer had ten children, five sons and 
five daughters, 














ried here Rowena, daughter of Nathan Wales of 
Plymouth, who died June 3, 1835, aged 42, having 
borne him seven children.* 

Harvey Harris, son of John Harris, a pioneer set- 
tler in Norwich, was born in Norwich, August 3, 1795, 
and commenced the study of medicine in 1814, with 
Dr. Henry Mitchell. He attended lectures at the New 
York Medical College in 1816 and was licensed by 
the State Commissioners in 1817. He commenced 
practice in New Berlin in March of that year and re- 
mained there one year, when he removed to Norwich, 
where he practiced till within about ten years, and 
where he still resides. Ill health compelled him to 
withdraw from practice and advancing years prevented 
his resuming it. In 1832, in the absence of Dr. 
Mitchell, he performed his first capital operation in 
surgery, that of trephining, on Soules, of the 
town of Plymouth, The operation was successful. 

Dr. Jones came here about 1830 and practiced 
about a year; but failing to secure a remunerative 
practice he removed to Texas, of which State he 
afterwards became Governor. Patrick Hard, a 
nephew of Henry Mitchell’s wife, studied with Dr, 
Mitchell and practiced in company with him one 
year, about 1831 or’32, when he went to Oswego. 
William Baxter practiced here about two years while 
Mitchell was in Congress—1833—35. 

Andrew Baker was born in Berkshire county, Mass., 
August 28, 1805, and removed about 1830 to Alle- 
gany county, and thence to Howard, Steuben county, 
where he engaged in shoemaking and studied medicine 
with Dr, A. B. Case. He subsequently attended 
Geneva Medical College, where he was graduated in 
1836, in which year he commenced to practice medi- 
cine in Bath. In 1842 he removed thence to 
Norwich, where he practiced till his death, Dec. 14, 
1863. 

Daniel Bellows removed from Rhode Island to” 
South New Berlin in 1821, and practiced there till 





*These were, Charles Henry, Julia Maria, Harriet B., John, Mary A., 
Jane and Catharine, the latter of whom died April 18, 1839, at the age of six 
years, Charles Henry married Mariett Rider. He studied medicine with 
his father and practiced the first two years in Oswego, and subsequently for 
four or five years, till his death July 27, 1841 aged 28, in Norwich. Julia 
Maria married Judge Samuel B. Garvin, whose parents were residents of 
Butternuts. Harriet B,, married Col. John Wait who settled in Norwich, 
where he practiced law some twenty years, aud till his death, Nov, 2, 1868, 
aged 58. His wife died in Norwich, May 28, 1837, aged 2t. John married 
Caroline Foote, daughter of John Foote, of Hamilton, and settled in Nor- 
wich, where he and his wife still live, Mary A. married Col, Samuel R, 
Per Lee, who settled in Norwich, where he was engaged in mercantile business 
some ten years. He afterwards engaged in the forwarding business, which he 
continued till the close of the canal, having during this time spent three years 
in the army, first as Adjutant and Quartermaster, afterwards as Lieut.-Colonel 
and after the death of Col. Smith, as Colonel of the 1t4th Regt. He was seri- 
ously wounded in the neck in the battle of Opequan, with a minnie ball, and 
in the side with a fragment of a shell. After leaving the service he was 
brevetted Brigadier-General, for “gallant and meritorious service during the 
war.”’ He is now engaged in the produce business in Norwich. His wife died 
in Norwich. Jane married Thomas Milner, for several years a merchant in 
Norwich, who after her death married Lottie Talcott, 
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1846, when he removed to Norwich, where he 
practiced till within a year or two of his death, when 
he became incapacitated by apoplexy, which termi- 
nated fatally March 6, 1866, at the ageof 70. Nancy, 
his wife, died May 18, 1874, aged 81. His son, 
Horatio Knight Bellows, who was born in New Berlin, 
Nov. 5, 1823,received an academic education in the 
academies at Hamilton and Gilbertsville, and pursued 
his medical studies with and under the direction of his 
father, was graduated from the Medical Department of 
the University of New York in 1847, in which year he 
commenced practice in Norwich. He has enjoyed an 
extensive practice. In January, 1879, debilitated by 
the severe mental and physical labor connected with 
his profession, he was attacked with cerebral anemia 
which has finally resulted in probable cerebral soften- 
ing, from which he now suffers. 

Blin Harris, son of Blin Harris, and grandson of 
the pioneer, John Harris, studied medicine with his 
uncle, Dr. Harvey Harris, and went west, practicing 
three or four years in Erie, Penn. He then returned 
to Norwich, about 1849, and practiced till his death, 
Jan, 31, 1864, aged 55. He married Polly Ross, by 
whom he had five children, all of whom are living, 
four in this county, Mary, Angeline, Blin and Char- 
lotte, the latter in New Berlin, and the former three 
in Norwich. 

George W. Palmer came from Madison county 
about 1850, having then just graduated in Homeop- 
athy. After one or two years’ practice he returned to 
Madison county, near Hamilton, where he has since 
practiced. He was the first Homeopathist to locate 
in Norwich after Dr. Bruchhausen. Dr, Hiram 
Hurlbut, a botanic physician, came from Fabius, N, 
Y., July 13, 1845, and practiced till his death, Nov. 
16, 1877. Charles Church, formerly of Norwich, 
attended lectures in Philadelphia and New York, and 
graduated at the latter place in 1871. He com- 
menced practice in Norwich immediately after gradu- 
ating and remained three years, when he removed to 
Passaic, N. J. R. B. Prindle came from Coventry 
some six years and has since practiced here, though 
he now devotes his time mainly to other business. 
Guy Westcott, an electrician, and a native of Nor- 
wich, practiced here some two years about four years 
ago. ‘There have been other physicians who staid for 
short periods, but did not become prominent in the 
medical practice of the village. 

The physicians now practicing here, in addition to 
those named, are, Caspar Bruchhausen, Charles M. 
Purdy, James J. Westcott, Harris H. Beecher, Geo. W. 
Avery, Stephen M. Hand, William H. Stuart, Daniel 
J. Mosher, Edwin C. Andrews, James H. Westcott, 
Leroy J. Brooks, Samuel J. Fulton, Wm. H. Randall, 

~ and Emma Louise Randall. 











Caspar Bruchhausen was born in Frankfurt on the 
Main, Prussia, Aug. 25, 1806, and was educated in 
Frankfurt College. He immigrated to Philadelphia, 
where, in 1839, he commenced the study of homeop- 
athy with Dr. Charles Frederick Hoffendahl, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Berlin, who removed in 1840 
to Albany, where Dr. Bruchhausen continued his 
studies with him. He afterwards pursued his studies 
with Dr. George W. Cook, of Hudson, and subse- 
quently went to New York and placed himself under 
the instruction of Drs. Frederick Gray and A. Gerald 
Hull, who were then the principal practitioners of the 
homeopathic school in New York city. The latter 
was then editor of Zhe Homeopathic Examiner, pub- 
lished in that city. August 12, 1842, Mr. Bruch- 
hausen removed to Greene, and from thence after 
about nine months to Oxford, where he remained five 
years, from 1843 to 1848. The latter year he re- 
moved to Norwich, where he has since practiced.* 

Charles M. Purdy was born in Norwich, Aug. 16, 
1826, and was educated in the academies of that vil- 
lage and Oxford. He commenced the study of medi- 
cine in 1846, with Dr. Andrew Baker, of Norwich, 
and attended lectures in the Albany Medical College 
that and the succeeding year. He was licensed by 
the State Medical Society in June, 1847, and com- 
menced practice that year in DeRuyter. He removed 
thence after six months to Norwich, where he has 
since practiced, the first year in company with his 
preceptor, Dr. Andrew Baker. 

James J. Westcott was born in Eaton, N. Y., Sept. 
1, 1826, and was educated in the common schools of 
his native town. He commenced the study of medi- 
cine in 1852, with his father-in-law, Dr. Hiram Hurl- 
but, of Norwich, and in 1855, entered the Syracuse 
Medical College, where he was graduated in 1857. 
He commenced practice that year in company with 
his preceptor, Dr. Hurlbut, with whom he continued 
two years, and has since practiced here. 

Harris H. Beecher was born in Coventry, where 
his father, Parson Beecher, settled in 1806. Having 
been incapacitated for manual labor from an injury 
producing painful and protracted lameness, at the age 
of sixteen years he was sent to Oxford Academy, 
where he remained four years, teaching at intervals to 
defray a part of the expense necéssarily incurred. 
Being somewhat advanced in a college course, which 
he could not pursue for lack of funds, he turned his 
attention to medicine as the business of his life. His 
medical studies were pursued in Coventry under the 
instruction of different practitioners, and subsequently 
in Binghamton in the office of Dr., now Prof. Davis, 
of Chicago, teaching in the meantime not having 


* For additional facts connected with Dr. Bruchhausen’s advent to Che- 
nango county, see page To2. 
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been wholly relinquished. In the latter part of 1847 
he was graduated in medicine at Castleton, Vt., and 
in the spring of 1848, located at North Norwich, 
where he practiced till December, 1861, when he re- 
moved to Norwich, where he has since practiced, with 
the exception of some three years spent in the army, 
which he entered in 1862, as Assistant Surgeon of the 
114th Regiment, at the organization of that regiment, 
serving in that capacity till the close of the war and 
the disbandment of the regiment. For nearly nine 
months he was on duty by order of Gen. Banks at 
the United States Marine Hospital at New Orleans, 
and also for several months in charge of a post- 
hospital at Berwick City, La., containing a large 
number of wounded from the battle-field of Bisland. 
Before leaving the Marine Hospital for the famous 
Red River campaign, he was presented by the soldiers 
of that hospital with an elegant gold-headed cane and 
other yaluable tokens of their appreciation and regard. 
In the Shenandoah Valley, during the closing year of 
the war, he was the most of the time the only medical 
officer with his regiment in the field. 

While yet young Dr. Beecher exhibited quite a lit- 
erary taste, and early commenced writing on miscel- 
laneous subjects for the newspaper press, which, in 
the midst of other duties, he has continued more or 
less constantly to the present time, His “ Army Cor- 
respondence,” published mainly in the papers of his 
district, was eagerly sought for and read with interest. 
After the war, desiring that the noble deeds of his 
brave comrades should live in history, as well as in the 
hearts of a grateful people and surviving friends, he 
published, in 1866, a “Record of the 114th Regi- 
ment, N. Y. S. V.,” embracing nearly six hundred 
pages, dedicated to his lamented Colonel, Elisha B. 
Smith, and all his fallen comrades, and graphically 
delineating, as the title page indicates, “ Where it 
went, What it saw, and What it did.” He has also 


spent much time and made considerable progress in ° 


gathering facts and data for a Memorial Record, 
portions of which have been published, of all the 
deceased soldiers in the late war from Chenango 
county. He has on yarious occasions given carefully 
prepared addresses, embracing medical, agricultural, 
scientific and political subjects. He takes a deep 
interest in educational matters, having held the posi- 
tion of School Superintendent, long serving asa trustee 
of Norwich Academy, and President of the Board. 

As a physician he stands high. He passed a highly 
satisfactory examination before the Medical Board, and 
was recommended by the Surgeon-General of the State. 
Heisa bachelor. He represented Chenango county in 
the Assembly in 1874, serving on the Committees on 
Public Health, Public Education and Joint Library. 

George W. Avery was born in Sherburne, March 9, 





— 
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1827, and received an academic education in his na- 
tive town.. He commenced the study of medicine in 
1847, with Drs. Devillo White and E. S. Lyman, of 
Sherburne, and Profs. Alden Mach and James H. 
Armsby, at Albany. He was graduated from the Al- 
bany Medical College in January, 1850, and imme- 
diately thereafter commenced practice in Rochester, 
where he continued till May, 1861, when he entered 
the army as Surgeon of the 13th N. Y. Vols., and re- 
mained with that organization till it was mustered out 
two years after. He was afterwards for one year Sur- 
geon of the rrth Heavy Artillery. After leaving the 
service he resumed practice in Norwich, where he has 
since continued. In April, 1865, he received a com- 
mission as U. S. Examining Surgeon for pensions, 
which he still holds. He was elected Coroner of Che- 
nango county in 1870, serving three years, and again 
in 1877, still holding that office. He was for thirteen 
consecutive years Treasurer of the Chenango County 
Medical Society, an office he now holds, and was only 
relieved from its duties to assume those of President 
of the Society for one year. 

Stephen M. Hand was born in New Lebanon, N. Y., 
March 8, 1830, and was educated in the common schools 
of his native town and in Massachusetts, where.and in 
Columbia county, his father was an itinerant farmer, 
working farms on shares. He removed to Broome 
county with his parents in 1844, and there attended 
the Academy at Binghamton. He commenced the 
study of medicine with his uncle, Dr. S. D. Hand, of 
that city, remaining with him one year. He then en- 
tered the office of H. H. Child & Son, the former of 
whom was President of the Berkshire Medical College, 
in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. He pursued his studies 
there two years and in the meantime attended lectures 
in that college, where he was graduated November 22, 
1853. He commenced practice in Windsor, Broome 
county, in 1855, and remained there nine years, with 
the exception of one year spent in the Union army as 
Surgeon. In March, 1864, he removed to Norwich, 
where he has since practiced. 

William H. Stuart was born in Gernian, Novem- 
ber 4, 1839, and was educated at the Academy at 
Cincinnatus. He commenced the study of medicine 
in 1858, with Dr. A. D. Reed, of Cincinnatus; at- 
tended medical lectures at the University of Vermont, 
at Burlington; and was graduated from the Albany 
Medical College December 24, 1861. He com- 
menced practice at Smyrna, in January, 1862, and 
some six months later received an appointment as 
Assistant Surgeon in the 27th N. Y. Vol. Infantry, 
and in 1863, at the expiration of the term of service 
of that regiment; he received a like appointment in 
the 143d Regiment, though he did duty with it only 
ten days. He was assigned to duty in the Hospital of 
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the rst Division, 20th Army Corps, where he remained 
till the disbandment of the regiment at the close of 
the war. After leaving the army, in 1865, he located 
at Earlville, where he practiced six years, and then 
removed to Norwich, where he has since practiced. 
Daniel J. Mosher was born in Laurens, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 8, 1839, and was educated at the University 
of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, and at Detroit Medical 
College, and was graduated from the latter in June, 
1869. He had previously studied medicine with Dr. 
H. K. Bellows, of Norwich. He entered upon the 
practice of his profession in Norwich, in 1869, and has 
since continued here. Dr. Mosher was a medical 
cadet in the army about six months in 1863, and about 
four and a half years in the navy, from 1863 to 1867, 


Edwin C. Andrews was born in Sherburne, Feb. 2, . 


1834, and educated at the Academy at Homer. He 
commenced the study of medicine in 1863, with G, 
W. Davis, of Seneca Falls, and was graduated at the 
Philadelphia Medical College in the spring of 1870, 
He commenced practice at Seneca Falls in 1866, pre- 
vious to graduating, and continued there till March, 
1870, when he went to New York City, and from there 
he removed the following June to Norwich, where he 
has since practiced. 

James H. Westcott was born in Norwich, June 27, 
1850, and educated at the Academy in his native vil- 
lage. He commenced his medical studies with his 
father, James J. Westcott, of Norwich, about 1868, and 
in the fall of 1871 he entered the Philadelphia Uni- 
versity of Medicine and Surgery, where he was gradu- 
ated the following year. He commenced practice in 
Norwich in 1872, in company with his father, contin- 
uing with him till after the spring of 1876, when he 
went to Binghamton and studied with -his uncle, Dr. 
John E. Hurlbut, an oculist and aurist in that city, 
He returned to Norwich in September of the same 
year. 

Leroy J. Brooks was born in Norwich, August 2, 
1849, and received his literary education at the Acad- 
emy in Norwich and the High School in Rochester. 
In the spring of 1868 he commenced the study of 
medicine with Dr. Horatio K. Bellows, of Norwich, 
with whom he remained one year. He completed his 
studies in Bellevue Medical College Hospital in New 
York, where he was graduated in March, 1872. After 
spending a year in practice in that hospital he re- 
moved to Norwich, where he has since practiced. 

Samuel J. Fulton was born in Sherburne, July 20, 
1825, and was educated at Michigan University. He 
commenced the study of medicine in Pontiac, Mich., 
in 1845, with Dr. Amos Walker.’ He entered the 
University of Michigan in 1842, but was compelled 
to relinquish his studies by reason of inflammation of 
the eyes, which disabled him from reading for three 








years. In 1848 he entered the Western Homeopathic 
College,* at Cleveland, now the Homeopathic Hos- 
pital College and was graduated from there in March, 
1850. In the winter of 1850 and ’51 he was demon- 
strator of anatomy in that institution. After practi- 
cing in various places in the Western States he re- 
moved to Binghamton and engaged in other business, 
expecting to discontinue the practice of medicine; 
but by solicitation he removed thence to Norwich in 
August, 1876, and took the place of Charles A. 
Church, who had removed to Passaic, N. J. 

William H. Randall was born in Williamsport, Pa., 
Dec. 18, 1855, and received his early education in 
the Academy at that place. He commenced the 
study of medicine at Williamsport, in 1875, with Dr. 
Thomas Lyon, and in the fall of 1876, he entered 
Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, where he 
was graduated in the spring of 1878, March 15th. He 
commenced practice at Trout Run, Pa., and after 
six months received an appointment on the clinical 
staff of Jefferson Medical College Hospital, where he 
remained till March, 1879, when he removed to Nor- 
wich. 

Emma Louise Randall, who is a great-grand-daugh- 
ter of John Randall, who settled in Norwich in 1800, 
was born in Norwich, November 13, 1849, and was 
educated at Norwich Academy and Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, where she took a special course. She 
commenced the study of medicine in the fall of 1874, 
with Dr. H. K. Bellows, of Norwich, and soon after 
entered the Woman’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary, founded in 1869, by Emily and Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, who were the first lady physicians in 
this country. There she took a four years’ course and 
was graduated May 22, 1878. After practicing a 
year in the hospital and dispensary connected with 
that College, as assistant physician, she returned to 
Norwich, where she is now practicing. She is the 


| first lady physician in Chenango county. 


Lawyers.{—The first lawyer who located at Nor- 
wich was James Birdsall, who came from Dutchess 
county soon after 1800, and was admitted to practice 
October 15, 1806. He practiced here several years 
and married here Rizpah, daughter of Judge Stephen 
Steere, with whom he removed about 1839 to Fenton, 
Mich., where both died. He was an active and lead- 
ing politician in this county, and was a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the 15th District from 1815 to 
1817, and a Member of Assembly from this county 
in 1827. Hewas one of the first directors of the 
Bank of Chenango, and was elected its attorney Oct. 


* This was the second Homeopathic Institute in the country, the first, and 
then the only other, being at Philadelphia. 

+ We are sensible that the list of early attorneys in Norwich is incomplete, a 
fact which we must attribute to the inability or indifference of those whom we 
consulted. 
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6, 1818. On the creation of the office of Vice-Pres- 
ident of that institution, Sept. 16, 1823, he was elect- 
ed to fill it; and March 15, 1825, he was elected 
Cashier, holding that position till 1833. 

David Buttolph and Peter B. Garnsey were also 
lawyers here about this period. Buttolph, who was 
licensed June 15, 1808, came from Dutchess county 


soon after Birdsall, with whom he formed a law partner-- 


ship which continued five or six years. About 1838, 
Buttolph retired to a small farm of some fourteen 
acres, on the Canasawacta, about one and one-half 
miles above Norwich, where he resided till his death, 
which occurred some ten years ago, in Charleston, S. 
C., while on a visit to his son David, who was a Pres- 
byterian minister in that city. He was an active pol- 
itician and a prominent attorney at an early day. He 
married Urania Lyman, of Durham, Conn., who died 
from bleeding at the lungs April 3, 1827, aged 35. He 
afterwards married Esther, widow of Deacon Joseph 
Kelso,* who died May 19, 1859, aged 76. He had 
one other child, Jane, who was an invalid, and died 
August 19, 1875, aged 48. Garnsey was admitted 
November 5, 1795, and had practiced previous to 
coming here, in Oxford. Soon after coming to 
Norwich he was mainly engaged in manufacturing 
enterprises. f 

James W. Gazlee, who was licensed June 16, 1809, 
came here from the East about that time, but removed 
after a year or two to New Orleans. He was a man 
of good ability, and married here Patty, daughter of 
Capt. John Randall. 

Nathan Chamberlin was admitted October 13, 
1813, about which time he came here from the east 
part of the State. He married here a daughter of 
Judge Robert Monell, of Greene, and after prac- 
ticing five or six years removed to New York, where 
he died. Lot Clark was admitted to practice June 11, 
1816, and was one of the leading Republican politi- 
cians here about 1820. He practiced here till about 
1830, when he removed to Lockport. He was the 
father of Hiram C, Clark, author of the /Zistory of 
‘Chenango County, of 1850, who also practiced here 
a little between 1850 and ’6o, and died a few years 
ago in New York, Smith M. Purdy, son of Abner 
Purdy, an early settler in North Norwich, studied law 
with James Birdsall, of Norwich, and was licensed 
February 10, 1819. He practiced the first year in 
Sherburne, and from thence removed to Norwich, 
where he practiced till his appvintment as First Judge 
of Chenango County, January 11, 1833. He was 
elected County Judge in June, 1847, the first person 
elected to that office in Chenango county under the 
Constitution of 1846, which made it elective. He was 





* Died April tg, 1826, aged 44. 
+ For further information regarding Mr. Garnsey see page 319, 


_ died March 28, 1870, aged 73. 





a Representative in Congress from the 22d District 
from 1843 to 1845; and was one of the most promi- 
nent lawyers of his day in Central New York. He 
He married Pru- 
dence, daughter of Newman Gates, of Norwich, who 
still survives him, and is living in Norwich with her 
son, Dr. Charles M. Purdy. Abial Cook was a prom- 
inent cotemporary of Purdy’s, and was admitted on 
the eighth of January of the same year. 

Charles A. Thorp came from Gilbertsville in 1820, 
on the twelfth of October of which year he was ad- 
mitted. He practiced one year in New Berlin, and 
from thence removed to Norwich and formed a law 
partnership with David Buttolph, which continued 
several years. He was a smart, active lawyer, and 
removed about 1865 to the Mississippi, below Galena, 
Ill., where he now resides. John Clapp, who was ad- 
mitted Oct. 10, 1822, was associated in practice with 
Lot Clark. In their office Hon, Daniel S. Dickinson 
commenced to read law in 1826. Benjamin F. Rex- 
ford, whose parents had settled at an early day in 
Sherburne, removed thence in 1833 to Norwich, having 
then just completed his studiesand been admitted on 
the 12th of June of that year. He was a prominent 
lawyer and stood at the head of his profession in the 
county. He practiced here till his death in the fall 
of 1872. Samuel Bostwick Garvin, whose father was 
an Episcopal clergyman and a fine linguist, finished 
his law studies with John Clapp, of Norwich, where 
he practiced a short time. From here he removed to 
Sherburne, and from there to Utica, where he enjoy- 
ed a lucrative practice. Sherwood S. Merritt was 
born Sept. 4, 1817, and was admitted about 1841. 
He was a close student and industrious lawyer, and 
practiced in company with Judge Purdy, and after- 
wards with Henry M. Hyde. He died March 16, 
1869. Harvey Hubbard was born March 29, 1821, 
and admitted about 1822. He was afterwards in 
partnership with Robert O. Reynolds, who was ad- 
mitted Oct. 17, 1835. He was a fine scholar and 
writer, and his tastes led him to prefer literature to 
the legal profession. He became the editor of the 
Chenango Union, and published some works of prose 
and poetry. He died Sept. 14, 1862, Kimball H. 
Dimmick was admitted about 1843 or 1844, and 
practiced quite extensively in the bankruptcy courts. 
He was appointed Brigadier-General of militia about 
1848 or 1849, and raised a company for the Mexican 
war. He went to California and afterwards became 
a Judge at San Jose in that State. 

Philander B. Prindle, who was admitted Feb. 13, 
1835, was a man of large acquirements, an accom- 
plished gentleman, and a safe adviser. To himall re- 
ferred for facts in the politics and history of this 
State. He was Clerk of the Assembly in 1840, ’41, 
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47,48 and’49, and has been pronounced the best 
the State ever had. He died in February, 1868. 

Henry M. Hyde was admitted about 1842 or’43, and 
practiced in company with George M. Smith, who was 
admitted June 11, 1834. He was aman of brilliant 
talents, a fine speaker and successful advocate. His 
health failing he removed to New York, or Brooklyn, 
and after some years died there. 

B. Gage Berry was born in Norwich, Oct. 10, 1830, 
his father, Ansel Berry,* having removed to this town 
from Dansville in 1826. He was educated at Nor- 
wich Academy and Cazenovia Seminary, and in 1852 
commenced the study of law with Benjamin F. Rex- 
ford, of Norwich, with whom he remained two years, 
and with whom he practiced one year after his admis- 
sion, in 1854. Failing health induced him to go to 
Sing Sing, where he received an appointment as clerk 
in the prison at that place. After the expiration of 
a year, he returned to Norwich and formed a law 
partnership with John Wait (who was admitted Feb, 
10, 1836,) which continued under the name of Wait 
& Berry till 1861, when Mr. Berry acquired a half 
interest in the Chenango Telegraph. In 1864 he ac- 
quired the remaining interest, and has since been its 
publisher, having been associated since Jan. 1, 1876, 
with John R. Blair, of Cambridge, N. Y. He was 
for four years Secretary of the New York and Oswego 
Midland Railroad ; and for six years Clerk of the 
Board of Supervisors of Chenango county. He was 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Sena- 
torial District Committee in 1862; and was Deputy 
Provost Marshal in 186364. He has often repre- 
sented his party in State conventions; was a member 
of the Republican State Committee in 1862; and 
alternate delegate to the National Republican con- 
vention at Philadelphia which nominated Grant for 
the Presidency in 1872. He represented Chenango 
county in the Assembly in 1878. 

Samuel S. Randall was educated in Oxford Acade- 
my in 1823, and Hamilton College in 1824-5. From 
1825 to 1830 he pursued the study of law in the office 
of Clapp & Clark in Norwich, and was admitted 


* Ansel Berry was born in Norwich, Conn., Nov. 28, 1805. His parents 
died while he was in his infancy, and he went to live with his oldest sister Mrs. 
Nathaniel Ufford, whose family soon removed to the Black River country, 
thence to Onondaga county, and finally to Tompkins county. In 1826, he 
married Miss Lorinda Gage, and immediately removed to Norwich, where he 
resided till his death, July 10, 1870. Giving up the farm, he entered the estab- 
jishment of David Griffing and learned the hat trade, After finishing his ap- 
prenticeship, being without means, he sought a'co-partnership with Thomas 
Merrill, who was then engaged in the hat business at Sherburne Four Corners, 
and with whom, in 1830, he opened a hat’store in Norwich village, continuing 
after the retiremeat of Mr. Merrill till 18$4, when, other business growing 
upon his hands, he sold out his store. In 1856 he was elected to the Assem- 
bly from this county. He was also several times elected to the office of coro- 
ner, supervisor and village trustee, After the death of his wife, July 27, 1835, 
at the age of 33, he married her sister Hannah, who still survives him on the 
old homestead in Norwich. He had two children, both by his first wife, 
Edwin R, and B. Gage, the former of whom was born May 22, 1828, and died 
Dec. 10, 1870. 





Feb. 9, 1831. After practicing several years in 
Pitcher, New Berlin and Norwich, in 1836-37 he was 
appointed deputy journalizing clerk of the Assembly. 
In May, 1837, he was appointed to a clerkship in the 
office of the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, continuing in it as General Deputy Superin- 
tendent, till the fall of 1846, when he resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. He returned again in the spring 
of 1849, after a brief absence in Virginia. In 1851 
he was appointed to a clerkship in the War Depart- 
ment at Washington, which he exchanged in 1853, for 
that of City Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Brooklyn. In June, 1854, he was elected Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools in New York City, and 
held the office by successive biennial elections till 
June, 1870, when he resigned. In November, 1873, 
he was appointed Inspector of Common Schools for 
the Eighth School District, composed of the 22d and 
24th wards, and the appointment was renewed in 
November, 1876. 

The attorneys now practicing in Norwich village 
are, William N. Mason, Horace G. Prindle, Hamilton 
Phelps, Isaac S. Newton, Elizur H. Prindle, Deloss 
M. Powers, David L. Follett, David H. Knapp, Geo. 
W. Marvin, Calvin L. Tefft, Henry M. Tefft, George 
M. Tillson, Robert A. Stanton, George W. Ray, 
Albert F. Gladding, Charles Shumway, Edward B. 
Thomas, Elmore Sharpe, John W. Church, Willie B. 
Leach, William F. Jenks, Euclid B. Rogers, Frank B. 
Mitchell, Charles H. Stanton, Clarence G. Cook, 
George Abraham Thomas, Isaac F. Tiffany and James 
E. Nickerson. 

William N. Mason was born in Preston, Feb. 13, 
1820, and was educated at Oxford Academy. Hecom- 
menced the study of law in 1838 with Messrs. Cook 
& Wait, of Norwich, and afterwards pursued his 
studies with John Wait, their sticcessor. He was 
admitted in October, 1841, and entered upon the 
practice of his profession in Norwich that year, hay- 
ing since continued it here. He has been longer in 
practice in the village than any other attorney located 
here. He has held various minor offices, among 
them that of Justice for some twenty years, having 
been first elected to that office in 1850, Before the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1846, he was Supreme 
Court Commissioner and Master in Chancery. He 
has also held the office of United States Commis- 
sioner. He was elected Special Judge of Chenango 
county immediately after the law was made to apply 
to this county, (act of July 11, 1851,) and held that 
office till 1860.* 

Horace Gerald Prindl€é was born in Newtown, 
Conn., Jan. 6, 1828, and was educated in the common 
schools of Unadilla, (to which town his parents re- 





* The Civil List says he was elected in 1855. 
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moved in 1836,) and the Academy at Gilbertsville. 
He commenced the study of law in 1844, with Henry 
Bennett, of New Berlin, with whom he remained four 
years and four months. He subsequently pursued 
his legal studies in the office of Benjamin F. Rexford, 
of Norwich, where he has practiced since his admis- 
sion in 1848. He was elected County Judge in 1863, 
and held the office continuously fourteen years. He 
was superintendent of Common Schools in Norwich 
in 1851—2, and Justice from 1852 to 1856. 

Hamilton Phelps was born in New Berlin, Oct. 12, 
1823, and was educated in the New Berlin and Nor- 
wich Academy. He commenced the study of Jaw in 
1844, with Charles A. Thorp, of Norwich, where he 
commenced practice immediately after his admission 
in 1848 or ’9, and has since continued. He was 
elected Special County Judge in 1860.* 

Isaac S. Newton was born in Sherburne, May 18, 
1825, and received his early education at the district 
schools and the academy of that town. He was 
graduated from Yale in 1848, and that year com- 
menced the study of law with Rexford & Newton, of 
Norwich, the latter of whom was his brother. He 
afterwards pursued his legal studies in New York 
city, with Nathaniel B. Blunt, and for six months in 
Illinois and Wisconsin. He was admitted in Decem- 
ber, 1850, having commenced ptactice in Sherburne 
in April, of that year. In February, 1853, he removed 
to Norwich, where he has since practiced. He was 
District Attorney from 1854 to 1860. 

Elizur H. Prindle was born in Newtown, Conn., May 
6, 1829, and was educated at Homer Academy. He 
pursued his legal studies with his cousin, H. G. Prindle, 
of Norwich, and was admitted in January, 1854. He 
commenced practice in Norwich, where he has since 
continued. He was elected District Attorney in 1859, 
and held that office till his election to the Assembly 
in 1863. He was a member cf the Constitutional 


Convention of 1866-7; and was a Representative in . 


Congress from the rgth District in 1871-3. 

Deloss M. Powers was born in Norwich, Nov. 10, 
1831, and educated in the Academy of his native vil- 
lage. He entered the Albany Law School in 1856, 
and was graduated there the following year. He com- 
menced practice in 1858, in Norwich, where he has 
since continued. He was elected Justice to fill a 
vacancy in 1859, serving the unexpired term of nine 
months. He was for four years Clerk of the Board of 
Supervisors. 

David L. Follett was born in Sherburne, (where his 
grand-parents were pioneer settlers,) July 17, 1836, 
and educated at Cazenovia. In 1856 he commenced 
the study of law, pursuing his studies with Messrs. 
Rexford & Kingsley, of Norwich. He was admitted 

* Civil List. Mr. Phelps says he was elected in 1855, 








in January, 1858, and in May following entered upon 
the practice of his profession in Norwich, where he 
has since continued it. Having been appointed As- 
sessor of Internal Revenue for the roth District of 
New York, he held that office until it was abolished 
by Congress, In 1874 he was elected Judge of the 
Supreme Court for the Sixth District, an office he still 
holds.* 

David H. Knapp was born in Guilford, June 27, 
1836, and was educated in the academies of Norwich 
and Binghamton. He commenced his legal studies in 
the spring of 1857, with Isaac S. Newton, of Norwich, 
and pursued them with jim till his admission in May, 
1859. He practiced the first year in Chicago and 
returned from thence to Norwich, where he has since 
practiced, having been associated from 1870 to 1874 
with E. H. Prindle, and for the last two years with 
George W. Ray, who was also a member of the firm 
of Prindle, Knapp & Ray. He was Justice from 
1862 to 1870; and was elected District Attorney in 
1874, serving one term of three years. 

George W. Marvin was born in Dryden, Tompkins 
county, September 22, 1829, and was educated at the 
Academy in Jamestown, N. Y. He commenced the 
study of law in 1846, with his brother, Judge R. C. 
Marvin cf Jamestown, and after studying a year cr 
two engaged in teaching, continuing that vocation sev- 
eral years. He resumed his legal studies with Isaac 
S. Newton, of Norwich, and was admitted in May, 
1861. He then commenced and has since continued 
practice in Norwich. 

Calvin L. Tefit was born in Edmeston, N. Y., 
March 1, 1852, and was educated at Winfield Academy 
and Cooperstown Seminary, principally the latter. He 
commenced the study of law about 1859, having pur- 
sued his studies for eight seasons during the intervals 
of teaching in Otsego county. In 1860 he entered 
the office of Judge Burke, of Elyria, Ohio, where he 
remained during the summer of that year. In 1861 
he entered the office of Wait & Berry, of Norwich, 
continuing his studies with them till his admission in 
November, 1861. He commenced practice in 1862, 
in Norwich, where he has since continued. He was 
Loan Commissioner in 1864 and ’5 ; and was District 
Attorney in 1866, ’7, 8, and again in 1872, ’3 and ’4. 

Henry M. Tefft was born in Edmeston, N. Y., No- 
vember 30, 1839, and was educated in the academic de- 
partment of Madison University and the academies at 
Homer and Norwich. He pursued his legal studies 
with David L. Follett, of Norwich, commencing in 
1862, and was admitted in 1865. He commenced 
practice immediately after his admission, in Norwich, 
where he has since continued. 





* His associates in this office are: Douglass Boardman, of Ithaca, William 
Murray, Jr., of Delhi, and Clora E. Martin, of Binghamton. 
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George M. Tillson was born in Richfield, N. Y., 
May 7, 1841, and was educated at Cazenovia Seminary. 
He commenced the study of law in December, 1861, 
with Isaac S, Newton, of Norwich. In 1862 he en- 
tered the army as Captain of Co. K, of the r61st, N. 
Y. Vols., serving two years. On returning from the 
army he resumed his studies with Mr. Newton. He 
was admitted in May, 1866, and that year commenced 
practice in Norwich, where he has since continued, 
having been associated with his preceptor from 1868 
to 1873. He was for four years, 1869—73, postmaster 
of Norwich. 

Robert A. Stanton was born in Norwich, April 29, 
1838, and was educated in the academies of Norwich and 
Oxford. He commenced the study of law in 1859, 
with Horace Packer, of Oxford, and afterwards pur- 
sued them with Judge Dwight H. Clarke, of that vil- 
lage. In May, 1861, he entered the army and served 
till July, 1864.* On returning from the army he re- 
sumed his ijegal studies with Rexford & Kingsley, of 
Norwich, and was admitted in November, 1865. He 
commenced practice January 1, 1866, in Norwich, 
where he has since continued. He was elected Jus- 
tice in 1865, and resigned after executing the duties 
of that office two years. He was elected District At- 
torney in 1868 and served one term. 

George W. Ray was born in Otselic, Feb. 3, 1844, and 
was educated at Norwich Academy, He commenced 
to read law with E. H. Prindle, of Norwich, in March, 
1866, and was admitted in November, 1867, in which 
year he commenced practice in Norwich, where he 
has since continued. 

Albert F. Gladding was born in Pharsalia, Dec. 9, 
1842, and was educated in the district schools of his na- 
tive town and Norwich Academy. He commenced to 
read law, August 22, 1866, with David L. Follett, of 
Norwich, and was admitted in May, 1869, in which 
year he commenced practice in Norwich, continuing 
in the office of his preceptor as assistant till 1874. 
He was a Justice one term from Jan. 1, 1872, and in 
1873, was appointed Deputy Collector of Internal 
Revenue, which office he still holds. 

Charles Shumway was born in Guilford, June ro, 
1847, and educated at the Academies of Norwich 
and Cortland, principally the former. He read law 
with Messrs. Merritt & Prindle, of Norwich, com- 
mencing in 1868, and after the death of S. S. Merritt, 
(March 16, 1869,) continued with his partner, E. H. 
Prindle. He was admitted in December, 1871, and 


* He enlisted as Lieutenant of Co. C, in Sickles’ Excelsior Brigade of U. 
S. Vols., which was mustered as the 72d N. Y., though it was composed of 
men from various States who enlisted with the expectation that the organization 
would be on the same footing as regulars. Bythis change he became a private. 
He was promoted to Quarter-Master-Sergeant in the 74th N. Y. Vols., to 
which he was afterwards assigned, in 1861; and successively to 2d Lieut., (in 
April, 1862,) tst Lieut., (Dec. 19, 1862.) and Captain, (March 9, 1853,) in the 
same regiment. 











commenced practice in Norwich, where he has since 
continued. 

Edward B. Thomas was born in Cortlandville, N. 
Y., Aug. 4, 1848, and educated at Cortland Academy 
and Yale College, graduating at the latter in 1870. 
During the winter of 1864,65, he read law in the 
office of Ballard & Warren, of Cortland, and in the 
summer of 1868, with Judge Hiram Crandall. After 
leaving college he resumed the study of law with 
Judge Wiliam H. Shankland, of Cortland, and was 
admitted Nov. 16, 1870. He commenced in Cort- 
land, where he remained till April 2, 1871, when he 
removed to and has since practiced in Norwich. 

Elmore Sharpe was born in Smithville, July 21, 
1844, and educated at Oxford Academy and Col- 
legiate Institute, where he was graduated in the fall 
of 1866. In 1867 he commenced the study of law, 
devoting to it such time as could be spared from the 
active duties of farm life. March 26, 1871, he en- 
tered the office of Hon. Benjamin F. Rexford, of 
Norwich, and was admitted Nov. 15th of that year. 
He practiced in the office of his preceptor till the 
death of the latter in the fall of 1872. His principal 
business is that of a claim agent. 

John William Church was born in Norwich, April 
15, 1846, and was educated at Norwich Academy and 
Hamilton College, graduating in the Law Depart- 
ment of the latter institution in 1872, He had pre- 
viously, in 1868, read law in the office of Robert A. 
Stanton, in Norwich, and after graduating, established 
himself in practice in that village. He was Deputy 
U. S. Marshal from 1867 to 1870; and was elected 
District Attorneyin 1877.* 

Willie B. Leach was born in North Norwich, May 


11, 1851, and was educated at Norwich Academy and 


Cornell University from which he was graduated 
in 1871, in November of which year he en- 
tered the law office of Hon. E. H. Prindle, 
of Norwich. He was admitted m November, 1876, 
and commenced practice that year in Norwich. 
William F. Jenks was born in Burlington, N. Y., 
Aug. 29, 1831, and was educated in the common schools 
of his native town. He commenced the study of law 
in the spring of 1851, with Gorham & Foster, of Bur- 
lington, and completed his studies with Cutler Field, of 
Cooperstown. He was admitted in August, 1853, and 
in the fall of that year commenced practice at Friend- 





* His grandfather, Capt. Jolin Church, who was a Revolutionary soldier, 
came from Newfane, Vt., about 1810, and settled in the west part of the town _ 
of Pharsalia. Being advanced in years he removed after a short time to 
Norwich, where he died July 13, 1824, aged 68. His wife also died there. 
They hid two children, William H. and Hezekiah, the latter of whom re- 
moved to Addison, N. Y., and died there unmarried, William H. married 
Harriet D., daughter of Timothy Bosworth, and settled in Pharsalia, He 
afterwards removed to Norwich village, where he and his wife died, leaving 
five children, four of whom are living, two in this county, Caroline, wife of 
Albert F. Gladding, a lawyer in Norwich, and John M. Clark, the subject of | 
the above sketch. 
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ship, N. Y., continuing there till the following year, 
when he removed to New Berlin, and from thence in 
January, 1875, to Norwich, where he has since prac- 
ticed. He was Supervisor of his native town one 
year; and in 1877, was elected County Judge and 
Surrogate of Chenango county, which office he still 
holds. 

Euclid B, Rogers was born in Norwich, March 1, 
1852, and educated at Norwich Academy and Madi- 
son University. He read law with Isaac S. Newton, 
of Norwich, commencing in 1871, and afterwards 
with Chapman & Martin, of Binghamton. He was 
admitted in 1876, and commenced practice in Nor- 
Wich. 

Frank B. Mitchell was born in Norwich, Sept. ro, 
1852, and educated at Williston Seminary, at East 
Hampton, Mass., and Yale College. He entered the 
latter institution in 1871, and was graduated in 1875. 
In 1875 he entered the Golumbia Law School of New 
York and was graduated there in 1877, in the spring 
of which year he was admitted. He commenced 
practice that year in St. Louis, and after a year and 
a half removed thence to Norwich. 

Charles H. Stanton was born in Trenton, N. Y. ; 
entered Hamilton College in 1868, and was graduated 
there in 1872. He took a partial law course there, 
and in 1874, he entered the law office of Robert A. 
Stanton, of Norwich. He was admitted as attorney in 
January, 1878, and as counselor, in September, 1879. 

Clarence G. Cook was born in Hartwick, N. Y., 
Feb. 19, 1853. He was educated mostly at a select 
school in Hartwick, and subsequently spent one year 
in Hartwick Seminary. Entering the law office of 
Luther I. Burditt, of Cooperstown, May 1, 1875, he 
pursued his studies there a year, and subsequently a 
year with James H. Keyes, of Oneonta, completing 
them with Isaac S. Newton, of Norwich. He was 
admitted as an attorney in May, 1878, and as a 
counselor, in September, 1879. He was elected 
Justice in the spring of 1879.* 

George Abraham Thomas was born in Norwich, 
Sept. 10, 1847, and was educated at Norwich Acade- 
my and Madison University. He commenced the 
study of law in 1872 with H. G. Prindle, of Norwich, 
and was admitted as an attorney in May, 1878, and 
as a counselor, in 1879. 

Isaac F. Tiffany was born in Knoxville, Penn., 
Nov. 5, 1857, and educated at Hornellsville Academy. 
He commenced the study of law Aug. 31, 1876, with 
E. H. Prindle, of Norwich, having for the two pre- 
ceding years been clerk for E. P. Pellet, then and now 
United States Consul to Barranquilla, United States 
of Colombia. He completed his studies with Mr. 
Prindle and was admitted Sept. 5, 1879. 

* He removed in the early part of October, 1879, to Richmondyille, N. Y. 








Banxs.— Zhe Bank of Chenango was incorporated 
under the Safety Fund act, April 21, 1818. The 
petitioners for a charter were Ebenezer Wakeley, 
Joseph S. Fenton, John Randall, Jr., Uri Tracy and 
others. The charter extended to Jan. 1, 1834, and 
permitted a capital not to exceed $200,000, in shares 
of $50 each; but prohibited the dealing or trading, 
directly or indirectly, in buying or selling any stock 
created under any act of the United States, or of this 
State, or in any goods, wares or merchandise what- 
soever, except such as came into the possession of the 
bank as security for debts. The charter designated 
Thompson Mead, Charles Knapp, Robert Monell, 
Samuel Ladd and Samuel Campbell as commissioners, 
whose duty it was to open books to receive subscrip- 
tions to the capital stock of said bank in some proper 
place in the village of Norwich on the first Monday 
in June following, to give four weeks’ notice of the 
time and place of opening the books in all the news- 
papers in the county, to keep the books open one 
week, (Sunday excepted,) from ten to three o’clock 
each day, to receive subscriptions from all persons in- 
clined to subscribe, and to demand and receive from 
each subscriber at the time of subscribing, one dollar 
on each share subscribed. If the number of shares 
subscribed exceeded four thousand, they were required, 
in their discretion, to make an equitable apportion- 
ment thereof among the “respectable” subscribers, 
having reference to the amount subscribed by each. 
The commissioners were constituted inspectors of the 
first election of directors, and were required to give 
at least thirty days’ notice of the time and place of 
holding such election, and to deliver over to the 
directors then elected, the subscription books and the 
deposit money on the stock subscribed. If four 
thousand shares were not subscribed within the time 
designated, the books were to be kept open under the 
discretion of the commissioners until the whole num- 
ber was subscribed. The total amount of debts at 
any time and in any manner due the bank over and 
above the specie then actually deposited therein 
should not exceed three times the sum of the capital 
subscribed and actually paid in over and above the 
specie then deposited therein, and in case of any 
excess, the directors under whose administration it 


| occurred, except those who dissented therefrom, or 


who were not present when it occurred, in their indi- 
vidual and private capacity, as well as the estate of 
the corporation, were liable therefor. In case of their 
failure to pay specie on demand on any of their bills, 
notes or other evidences of debts, the bark was re. 
quired to wholly discontinue business by way of dis- 
count and close banking operations until they could 
resume the payment of specie; and they were re- 
quired to pay fourteen per cent. interest per annum 
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on all such sums as were demanded and not paid un- 
till payment in specie was made or tendered. They 
were not allowed to demand more than six per cent, 
per annum on any loan or discount. Two per cent. 
interest was to be paid on deposits remaining one 
month; three per cent. on sums remaining two 
months; four per cent. on sums remaining three 
mgnths; and five per cent. on sums remaining more 


than three months, 


The subscribers to stock were :— 


No. of No. of 

Shares. Shares. 
Benjamin Jones,* 2 Consider Comes, 5 
Lot Clark, zoo Benjamin Birdsall, 150 
Dan Munroe, 20 Isaac Greene, 5° 
Silas Read, 50 Benjamin Medbury, 50 
Timothy Steere, 30 David G. Bright, 100 
James Birdsall, zoo ‘Truman Enos, 30 
Nathan Chamberlin, roo Jonathan Johnson, 200 
John Noyes, Jr., zo H. D. Dillaye, 10 
Chy. Morgan, 2 Joseph Prentis, 10 
Stephen Steere, 50 Charles Walsworth, 5 
Horace Dowd, 309 Robert Monell, 100 
Judah Bement, zo Thompson Mead, 200 
Thomas Milner, 40 Joseph Dimmick, 10 
Charles Holcomb, 4 Matthew Dimmick 10 
Daniel Root, zo H. Mitchell, 30 
Nathaniel Locke, 1 Colby Knapp, 15 
Noah Ely, 100 §=Joel Crane, 2 
Levi Farr, 20 John Sayre, 2 
Cyrus Strong, 240 Frederick Sexton, 10 
Samuel Pike, 20 Abiel Cady, 5 
John Noyes, 80 Charles Knap, 200 
Mark Steere, too ©6Charles Medbury, 12 
Eleazer Browning, 25 Elisha Morgan, 25 
Labina C, Andrus, 5 Tilly Lynde, 50 
John F. Hubbard, 5 Samuel Ladd, 25 
Cyrus Cass, 5 J. 5S. Fenton, 100 
Joseph S. Fenton, 200 Maurice Birdsall, 20 
Lorin S. Fenton, 50 6Waters Clark, 88 
Henry Mitchell, 20 Joseph Kelso, 5 
Israel Baldwin, 50 Dexter Smith, 20 
Charles Josslyn, 50 Jabez Birdsley, 28 
‘Thomas Lee, 25 Sylvester Walker, 10 
Peter B. Garnsey, roo §6Samuel Campbell, 10 
Seth Sexton, 20 Elias Babcock, 5° 
David Buttolph, 50 Lot Clark, 100 
John Randall, Jr., to ©Mark Steere, 60 
Chauncey S, Garlick, 2 Thompson Mead, 100 
Perez Hughes, 5 Jonathan Johnson, 100 
Germon Rundell, 2 John Noyes, 80 


The election for the choice of directors was held at 





the house of Mark Steere, in the village of Norwich, 
July 7, 1818, and the following named persons were 
chosen: Charles Knap, Tilly Lynde, Elias Babcock, 
Jonathan Johnson, Thompson Mead, John Noyes, Hen- 
ry Mitchell, Cyrus Strong, Robert Monell, Joseph S. 
Fenton, James Birdsall, David G. Bright and Mark 
Steere. 
same place and on the same day, Charles Knap was 





#* Dec. 22, 1818, these two shares were forfeited and authorized to be trans- 
ferred to James Birdsall. 


Ata meeting of the directors held at the . 


elected President ;* Matthew Talcott, Cashier,t and 
James Birdsall, John Noyes and Thompson Mead 
were appointed a Committee to procure a banking 
house. It was resolved to call in $5.25 on each share 
of stock, to be paid on or before the 7th day of Sep- 
tember following, and Henry Mitchell and J. S. Fen- 
ton were designated to receive the money thus paid 
in. September 7, 1818, by-laws and ordinances were 
adopted, and on that day the bank opened for busi- 
ness. The rate of discount was fixed at 6 per cent. 
on sixty days paper and seven per cent, on paper re- 
maining more than sixty days. It was decided that 
one negative vote would exclude a note from being 
discounted, and that no director should be obliged to 
assign a reason for a negative vote. At this time al- 
so it was decided to call in an additional $1.50 on 
each share of stock, to be paid on cr before the rst 
of December following.{ October 6, 1818, James 
Birdsall was elected attorney. December 22, 1818, 
Giles Chittenden was appointed teller. February 9, 
1819, Joshua Pratt, Jr., Henry Mitchell and D, G. 
Bright were appointed a committee to make contracts 
for building a banking house and authorized to draw 
on the cashier not to exceed $4,000 to meet their 
contracts. July 5, 1819, the cashier was instructed to 
stop the payment of specie.|| March 20, 1821, a 
dividend of 44 per cent. was declared. This is the 
first dividend recorded.*] September 16, 1823, the 
office of Vice-President was created-and James Bird- 
sall was appointed to fill it.** 

April 20, 1830, the capital was reduced from $200,- 
000 to $120,000; and in 1856, when the third charter 


* Charles Knap was succeeded in this office Dec. 1, 1828, by Thomas Mil- 
ner, who resigned March 15, 1830, when Ira Willcox was elected. Mr. Will- 
cox held the office by annual re-election, till his death, Nov. 29,1852. Walter 
M. Conkey was chosen to succeed him Dec. 16, 1852, and held the office till 
his death, Dec. 29, 1872. George Rider wes elected Jan. 13, 1873, and is the 
present incumbent of the office. Walter M. Conkey was born in Martins- 
burgh, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1806, and was appointed teller of this bank in 1826, 
elected cashier in 1833, and president in 1852, serving it continuously in these 
several capacities, a period of forty-six years. 

tJ. S. Fenton was chosen cashier June 16, 1824, and resigned March 15, 
1825, when James Birdsall was elected. Walter M. Conkey was elected Feb: 
26, 1833 ; Wm, B. Pellet Dec. 16, 1852, holding the office till his death, Jan. 
10, 1873. He was succeeded in the office by Martin McLean, the present 
incumbent, who was appointed assistant cashier, July 1, 1871. 

+ Additional calls for stock were made as follows: Dec. 22, 1818, $1.50 to 
be paid the first Tuesday in March, $1.50 the first Tuesday in June, and 
$1.75 the first Tuesday in September following; Feb. 9, 1819, $1.50 to be 
paid the fitst Tuesday in October, and $1.75 the first Monday in December 
following; Jan. 4, 1825, two calls of 12 1-2 per cent. each, the first payable 
March 15th, and the second, May 16th following. 

§ Walter M. Conkey was appointed teller in 1826, and John R, Conkey, 
Dec, 16, 1852. John E. Babcock was teller, June 12, 1866. 
|| May 1, 1838, it was resolved to + specie payments from this 





date. 

J An average semi-annual dividend of abbut 5 per cent. was paid till 1873, 
with an extra dividend of 20 per cent., Jan. 1, 1850. Nodividends have been 
paid since 1873, about which time, the capital having become impaired, the 
bank commenced to close the business. 

** Smith M. Purdy was elected Vice-President March 15, 1830; Samuel 
Kent, Feb. 24, 1835; and Benjamin F, Rexford, Dec. 31, 1855. Mr. Rexford 
held the office till his death, in the fall of 1372. He was succeeded by David 
Maydole, June 10, 1873; Benadam Frink, May 9, 1874; David L. Follett, 
June 8, 1875 ; and Joseph Wood, the present incumbent, June 13, 1876, 
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was granted,* it was increased to $150,000, The 
bank is now winding up its business preparatory to 
surrendering its charter. The present officers are: 
George Rider, President ; Joseph Wood, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Martin McLean, Cashier. 

The National Bank of Norwich was organized under 
the general banking laws of the State, as Zhe Bank 
of Norwich, July 15, 1856, at which time it com- 
menced business. Its capital was $125,000, divided 
into one hundred and twenty-five shares of $100 each. 
There were thirty-nine stockholders. The first directors 
were James H. Smith, Jonathan Wells, Theodore Mil- 
ler, Nelson B. Hale, Burr B. Andrews, Ansel Berry, 
Harvey Thompson, Charles Lewis, William Packer, 
Charles H. Wheeler and Warren Newton. Twenty- 
four of the original stockholders, including seven of 
the above named directors are dead. 

June 28, 1865, it was changed from a State to a 
National Bank, and has since done business under its 
national charter. , 

The Bank has an unimpaired surplus of $50,000. 
It has never passed a dividend. For several years it 
paid a semi-annual dividend of eight per cent. free of 
all taxes; latterly it has paid a semi-annual dividend 
of five per cent. 

James H, Smith was the first President of the Bank 
and held that office till his death, May 15, 1872. He 
was succeeded that year by Nelson B. Hale, who also 
held it till his death, January 16, 1877, Jonathan Wells 
was the first Vice-President, and held that office till 
his death November 20, 1871. T. DeWitt Miller has 
been Vice-President since Jannary, 1873. Warren 
Newton has been the cashier and business manager 
since the organization of the Bank. 

The present directors are Warren Newton, T. De- 
Witt Miller, Charles Lewis, Harvey Thompson, Burr 
B. Andrews, Horatio H. Bellows, John Mitchell, David 
Maydole, B. Gage Berry, Elisha Brown and Isaac S. 
Newton. The officers are, Burr B. Andrews, Presi- 
dent; T. DeWitt Miller, Vice-President; Warren 
Newton, Cashier. 


Manvuractures.—Norwich is the seat of important 
manufacturing enterprises, though these have greatly 
diminished both in number and magnitude within the 
last few years. At the head of these stands the Ham- 
mer Factory of David Maydole & Co. This business 
was established in 1840, by David Maydole and Levi 
Ray, Jr., who commenced that year the manufacture 
of edge tools. Mr. Maydole, who is a native of Sharon, 
Schoharie county, had previously carried on the manu- 
facture of edge tools in Eaton, where he was burned 
out in 1838. Messrs. Maydole & Ray continued the 
business together till 1847, having during the last two 


*The charter was extended in April, 1829, at which time it became a 
State bank. 














” goods. 


years made the common plain hammer, but not as a 
specialty. In 1847, Mr. Maydole commenced the 
manufacture of the adze-eye hammer, which is now 
the special feature of his business, on his own account 
and in his present location, employing at first three © 
men besides himself. In October, 1848, his estab- 
lishment was burned; but he immediately rebuilt on 
a larger scale, and with such expedition that the new 
works were ready for operation by the rst of January 
following. A portion of that building is still standing 
and forms the east half of the present one, haying, 
however, received an additional story in 1868, together 
with the fifty feet addition to the west end erected in 
1856, Some twelve additions have been made to the 
buildings at different times as the demands of the 
business required them. The buildings are all con- 
structed of wood, except the engine house, which is 
built of brick and is fire-proof. The front building is 
thirty by one hundred feet, three stories high, and is 
used for general machine finishing work. The forge 
shop is forty by one hundred and thirty feet, two 
stories high; and the engine room twenty-four by 
forty-four feet. 

From 1847 to 1861, Mr. Maydole carried on the 
business alone, with the exception of three years, 
from 1851 to 1854, when N. B. Hale was his partner. 
In 1861, his son-in-law, Charles H. Merritt, became 
his associate, and the firm name became and has since 
remained D, Maydole & Co. In the summer of 1877, 
Cyrus B. Martin, another son-in-law, became and still 
continues to be amember of the firm. They employ 
a capital of about $150,000. 

Up to 1875 the labor in these shops was performed 
by hand, necessitating the employment of one hun- 
dred and twenty men. In that year machinery was 
introduced, which enables forty-eight men, the present 
number employed, to do a third mere work than was 
formerly performed by the larger number. The prin- 
cipal saving is made in the forge. The various dies 
used are the invention of Mr. Maydole, and are 
patented in his name. The celebrated adze-eye ham- 
mer, though not patented, is also his invention. Some 
sixty-five different sorts and sizes of hammers are 
made in this establishment. 

Previous to 1864 the machinery was propelled by 
water-power. In that year steam-power was intro- 
duced, and a first-class Corliss engine of sixty horse- 
power now furnishes the* motive power. 

Every part of the business is performed within the 
establishment, thus enabling the firm to control not 
only the quality of the labor but alsothe quality of the 
material which enters into the construction of these 
In this respect they differ from most manu- 
facturing establishments in this country, where the 
parts which enter into the construction of an article 
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are so often made specialties. Mr. Maydole’s aim 
has been to make a good article—as good as first- 
class material and skilled labor can produce—and all 
the appointments of the establishment have been 
directed to this end. He has thus established a rep- 
utation for the excellence of his goods which is world- 
wide. His hammers are generally acknowledged to 
be the best in the market. ‘This is by far the largest 
hammer manufactory in the country.* 

J. P. & S. C. Sawyer carry on an extensive cooper- 
age business on the west side of the canal, in the 
south-west part of the village, in the old piano shops. 
The business was started by Asher C. Scott about 
twenty-seven years ago, in a small building which 
stood on the site of the old cooper shops, a little 
above the present ones, on the same side of the canal, 
next east of Per Lee’s flour and salt warehouse. 
Scott did business some five or six years and sold to 
Silas Brooks, who built the shops just located. In 
1870 he sold to John P. Sawyer, who, in 1872, asso- 
ciated with himself as partner his brother, Samuel C. 
Sawyer, with whom he has since carried on the busi- 
ness under the above name. They removed to their 
present location in January, 1879, having bought the 
shops of Messrs. Hayes & Rider, in June, 1878. 
They employ from twenty to twenty-five hands, and 
do a general cooperage business. The capital invest- 
ed is about $20,000. The motive power is furnished 
by a fifty horse-power engine. 

The Norwich Sash and Blind Factory, located on 
the east bank of the canal, and north side of East 
Main street, was established in 1853, by Morse & 
Kershaw, who continued the business ten years, when 
they sold to Sternberg, Hall & Co., who continued it 
a like period, till 1873, when Harry C. Hall withdrew, 
and Warren Wright, S. R. Foote, John Reddington 
and Orville L. Fields became interested in it. They 
failed in 1876, and the “assignee sold the property to 
S. H. Hall, who carried on the business about a year, 
and sold to George S. Merritt & Co., who sold in 1878, 
to Brown Bros, & Co.,f the present proprietors, 

They use a capital of about $15,000; employ some 
eighteen hands, and manufacture principally sash, 
doors, blinds and lumber. They also manufacture 
sectional maps, of the copyright of which they are 
the proprietors. They have made and sold about 
25,000 of these maps within a year, the sales being 
limited to three States. They have doubled their 
general business during the last year. 








* Mr. Maydole’s father was born in East Albany, and was of German de- 
scent. Heserved an apprenticeship at the shoe-making business. His mother 
was of Holland descent, a daughter of Adam Van Valkenburgh, and was 
born in Schoharie county. She was an extraordinary woman, of great energy, 
method and precision, and left the impress of her character on that of her sons, 
six in number, all of whom displayed the hardy energy, perseverance, method, 
firmmess and decision which are characteristic of Mr. Maydole, 

+M. D. & G. D. Brown and W. L, Scott. 


‘ 





The Norwich foundry and machine shop was es- 
tablished about 1836, by a stock company, under the 
name of S. W. Chubbuck & Co., and composed of 
Samuel W. Chubbuck, a machinist, who had charge 
of the business, David Griffing, Judah Bement, 
Hiram Weller and Hiram H. Haynes. The first 
shop was erected at that time, in about the locality of 
the present one, on the west bank of the canal, and 
near the bridge which crosses it on East Main street. 
January 1, 1838, Hiram Weller and Hiram H. 
Haynes, who had a hardware and tin store in the vil- 
lage, bought the other shares and united their hard- 
ware and tin business with this. On the 24th of May 
following, Ralph Johnson* bought a third interest and 
the name became Weller, Haynes & Co. After 
about two years, Mr. Johnson retired from the firm. 
Charles W. Babcock soon after became a member, 
and the name was changed to Weller, Haynes & Bab- 
cock. Mr. Babcock also retired after about two 
years. 

February 5, 1848, Weller & Haynes dissolved part- 
nership, the latter taking the hardware and tin busi- 
ness to the old Guernsey Block on South Main street, 
and the former continuing the foundry and machine- 


shop. March 6th following, Mr. Weller admitted his 


son, H. C. Weller, to partnership, and the name be- 
came and remained H. Weller & Son till the death of 
the elder Weller, Oct. 28, 1851. May 6, 1853, the 
younger Weller sold a half interest to Horace Thomp- 
son, and the firm became Weller & Thompson. In 
1857 or 58, Mr. Thompson sold back his interest to 
Mr. Weller, who, on the roth of May, 1859, sold the 
property to Mr. Thompson and his brother, Dyer M. 
Thompson. The business was continued under the 
name of H. Thompson & Co. till the death of Horace, 
Dec. 13, 1876. D. M. Thompson took charge of the 
business as surviving partner, and bought his brother’s 


* Deacon Ralph Johnson, an early and prominent resident of Norwich, was 
born in Canterbury, Conn., April 23, 1804, and removed in 1810, with his 
father, William Johnson, to Norwich, where, at the age of thirteen years, he 
engaged to work for Col. John Randall for $3.00 per month. Dec, 31, 1817, 
he entered the office of Hon, John F. Hubbard, Sr., then publisher of the 
Norwich Yournal, where he spent seven years as an apprentice. From 
thence he went to Oxford, entering the office of Charles Hunt, publisher of 
the Oxford Gazette, remaining there about a year. In 1824 he entered the 
Argus office in Albany, and there and in Catskill he spent four years in his 
vocation of printer. In 1828 he returned to Norwich and formed a partner- 
ship with his former employer, Hon. John F. Hubbard, in the publication of 
the Norwich Fournal, and sustained that relation some ten years, when he 
wholly relinquished the printing business. " 

April 23, 1829, he married Mary, daughter of Deacon Charles Randall. It 
is a singular co-incidence that their births and marriage occurred the same 
day, though she was the younger by two years. Afer leaving the foundry he 
was engaged for a short period with James Kershaw in the dry goods trade. 
Tn later years he was engaged at different times with his son C. R. Johnson, 
D. M. Holmes and A. C. Latham in the hardware business, retiring about 
1871 or '72 to private life. Nov. 30, 1833, he and his wife were baptized by 
Rev. Jabez Swan and united with the Baptist Church of Norwich, in which 
he was for many yearsa deacon, holding that office till his death, Oct, 22, 
1877, aged 73. His wife died Jan. 15, 1875, aged 68. His two children, 
Charles R. Johnson, of Norwich, and Mary, wife of William A. Bigelow, of 
New York, survive him. 
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interest July 13, 1877, since which time he has car- 
ried on the business alone. 

For a number of years after its establishment the 
business consisted principally in the manufacture of 
cook stoves and a general job work in the machine 
shop. After 1859 it changed to the building of steam 
engines, circular saw-mills and turbine water-wheels 
and repairs to all kinds of machinery. In 1876 
iron bridge building was added, and the first bridge 
was finishedin May of that year. This has since been 
a prominent branch of the business. In December, 
1877, the bridge over Rexford Falls, in Sherburne, 
was erected by this establishment. During the sum- 
mer of 1879, five similar structures have been put up 
by it. There are now employed in and about the es- 
tablishment from ten to fifteen men. 

The Guernsey Stone Mills, located on Canasawacta 
Creek in the west end of the village, were built in 
1836, by Col. William G. Guernsey, who operated 
them till within seven or eight years, when they came 
into possession of his nephew, William B, Guernsey, 
who still owns them. They were leased by P. E. 
Davis, the present proprietor, in 1877. They contain 
four run of stone, which are propelled by water from 
the Canasawacta, with a fall of nine feet, and doa 
grist and merchant business. 

The tannery, located on the west side of the canal, 
at the terminus of Mechanic street, is owned by 
Judge H. G. Prindle, and operated by Thomas Bor- 
land, who has leased it since January, 1876. It con- 
tains twenty-three vats, gives employment to six men, 
and tans about one hundred and forty sides per week. 
The capacity of the tannery is two hundred sides of 
rough leather, or eight hundred calf skins per week. 
The active capital employed is $10,000. The prop- 
erty is worth about an equal amount. 

The first tannery on this site was built in 1843, by 
Nathaniel Hughson and D. M. Randall, who carried 
on the business ten years and sold to James Isbell, 
who did business some five years, when the property 
passed into the hands of Ira Dibble, who continued 
the business till his death, about 1870. The property 
then passed into the hands of Judge Prindle. 

A saw-mill was built in connection with the tannery 
in 1853, by Hughson & Randall, and was burned to- 
gether with the tannerysoon after. Isbell immediately 
rebuilt both saw-mill and tannery, the former of which 
and a part of the latter, were burned shortly before 
Dibble’s death, and rebuilt soon after by his executor. 

The first tannery in the town was built on the site 
of the stone grist-mill, on the Canasawacta, on West 
Main street, by Truman Enos, in 1806, and was 
operated by him till about 1830, when he built the 
tannery now standing just north of the old red grist- 
mill, which was built by Thomas Lewis at the same 








time. Soon after 1843, Mr. Enos associated with 


-himself Ephraim Moak, who is now carrying on the 


tanning business in Sherburne. The business was 
conducted under the name of Enos & Moak but a 
few years, when the property passed into the hands of 
the latter, who was succeeded in the proprietorship by 
John Eddy, who was formerly a tanner on Great 
Brook, in the south-east corner of this town, and by 
Simon Buell, the present owner, and a brother-in-law 
of Eddy’s. The tannery was rented the present year 
(1879) by Mr. Lull, who is doing business in a small 
way on light work. 

The tannery located on the east side of the Che- 
nango, in the locality of the covered bridge across that 
stream on East Main street, was built about 1863, by 
David Griffing, who operated it till the spring of 
1872, when it came into the possession of the pres- 
ent proprietor, Burr B. Andrews. It contains sixteen 
vats, gives employment to three men, and tanned in 
1878, twelve hundred hides and four thousand calf- 
skins. 

John P. Bosworth, proprietor of the cordage fac- 
tory in Norwich, is a native of Pharsalia, and came 
to Norwich in November, 1862, from Otselic, where 
he commenced the manufacture of ropesin 1848. In 
the summer of 1867, he built his present rope walk, 
and has since carried on that business here. He had 
previously manufactured to some extent in the open 
air. He employs from three to six persons in the 
manufacture of silk, linen and cotton chalk and fish 
lines and bow strings, mostly light goods. His busi- 
ness now amounts to from $8,000 to $10,000 per 
annum, having increased from $2,000, the amount the 
first year.* 

The Riverside Brewery of Norwich, located on the 
east side of the river, was established in 1871, by A, 
C. Scott & Son, (Thomas,) who carried on the busi- 
ness till January, 1879, when it passed into the hands 
of M. A. Scott, the present proprietor. The building 
was erected in 1871, by A. C. Scott & Son. Four 
persons are employed, and from 1,000 to 2,000 barrels 
of ale and lager are made per annum. 

The manufacture of pianos was once one of Nor- 
wich’s principal industries. |The business was estab- 
lished in December, 1838, by Edward T. Hayes, 
whose grandfather, James Hayes, from Towner’s Sta- 
tion, Putnam county, was a pioneer settler in Guil- 
ford, in which town Mr, Hayes was born in 1812. 
Mr. Hayes commenced in company with his brother 
James, who, after about two years went to New Jersey. 
About 1842 George H. Lattin became his partner 
and continued such till his death, which occurred 


*Mr. Bosworth manufactured to order the rope with which Felix McCann 
was hung June 6, 1879. It was composed of 414strands of shoe thread, each 
of which would sustain, by actual test, a weight of eleven pounds, The rope 
was capable of sustaining a weight of more than two tons, y 
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about 1863, at Summerville, Tenn., to which State 
he removed about 1859. Calvin M. Lewis subse- 
quently became a partner and continued such till his 
death, Sept. ro, 1865. During this time Bab- 
cock and John Slater were interested in the business, 
the former for a short time only. In June, 1854, 
George Rider became a partner, and from that time 
till Lattin’s death the business was conducted under 
the name of Hayes, Lattin & Co. Sept. 5, 1854, 
Mr. Slater sold his interest to the remaining partners. 
On the death of Lattin the name was changed to E. 
T. Hayes & Co., and after Lewis’ death, to Hayes & 
Rider, remaining so till Dec. 1, 1870, when Orson 
Pope, Alvin G. Sergeant and George W. Latimer 
were admitted as partners, and the name was changed 
to Hayes, Rider & Co. March 26, 1878, Messrs. 
Hayes & Rider bought out the other partners, and 
the name again became and has since remained Hayes 
& Rider. 

Mr. Hayes, who during all this time has been the 
mechanical member of the firm, acquired a knowl- 
edge of the construction of musical instruments with 
Utley & Smith, of Guilford, and subsequently with 
Pease & Utley, of Cooperstown, with each of whom 
he remained about four years, The first year Mr. 
Hayes made four pianos. The business increased 
slowly till within a short time of the war, when about 
one hundred were made per annum. During the war 
it increased rapidly and for some two years six pianos 
were made per week, giving employment to some for- 
ty persons, most of whom were skilled workmen, and 
required a capital of about $75,000. 

The business was commenced in the storehouse 
now occupied by Smith & Mitchell as a flour and feed 
store, on the canal. About 1850, the shops in the 
south-west part of the village, now occupied by the 
Messrs. Sawyer as cooper shops, were built to ac- 
commodate the increased demand for their goods. 
These soon proved inadequate, and in 1855 the large 
brick building on the corner of East Main street and 
the East Park, which was erected about 1853 for a 
store, by Benjamin Slater, and occupied by him as 
such for a short time, was additionally fitted up and 
occupied as ware, finishing and varnishing rooms, the 
other building still being used for the rougher por- 
tions of the work. Until about 1870, all parts of the 
pianos were made here. From that time the acérons, 
which were then made by specialists, and, therefore, 
cheaper, were bought in New York ; and when carved 
legs became fashionable, they too were bought there. 

In 1878, when Messrs. Pope, Sergeant and Lati- 
mer withdrew from the firms the business had de- 
clined, and its discontinuance was then begun. At 
present some four or five men,only are occasionally 
employed to finish and work up the stock on hand. 








The decline in the business is attributed to unscrupu- 
lous competition, and the general financial stringen- 
cy which has practically removed from the market for 
many this class of luxuries. This firm have aimed at 
excellence in the manufacture of their goods, and 
have produced a good article, with which they were 
unable to compete in prices with inferior ones sold 
for less money to persons who, in the nature of things, 
are incompetent to judge of the comparative .merits 
of different makes. 

The Norwich Blast Furnace was another of Nor- 
wich’s important enterprises. It was built in 1856, 
on the old Samuel Hammond farm by Andrew, Rider 
& Co.,* who carried on the business in company till 
1863, when the property was sold to Burr B, An- 
drews and J, & N. C. Scoville, who are the present pro- 
prietors. Mr. Andrews is a native of Stamford, Del- 
aware county, and removed thence to Norwich in 
1829. The Scovilles are from Buffalo, formerly from 
Connecticut. The furnace has not been in opera- 
tion since 1873. When in operation it gave employ- 
ment to eighteen men specifically, and directly and 
indirectly to about a hundred, in cutting and hauling 
wood, drawing coal, &c. It was burned April 21, 
1869, and rebuilt the same year. 

The Norwich Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany was organized in 1873. It was a stock com- 
pany, with a capital of $30,000, all of which was paid 
in. Business was commenced that year in the Hayes 
& Rider piano factory, and was continued till 1876, 
under the management of E. H. Williams the first and 
last years, and that of N. P. Wheeler, the intermediate 
year—1875. Some fifty persons were employed, 
about half of whom were girls. The business was 
unprofitable and was discontinued for that reason. 
The stockholders have received sixty-four per cent. of 
their shares of stock, and have on hand the machinery, 
which cost about $5,000. 

George Wheeler, proprietor of the planing-mill and 
manufacturer of flower-stands and step-ladders, has 
been engaged in the business three years, the first 
year in company with James K. Benway and George 
A. Harris. Mr. Wheeler bought the property of Mrs, 
Jane M. Guernsey. The building was originally 
erected by the Lewis Brothers, who were millwrights, 
and sold it to William Guernsey, who converted it 
into a grist-mill and run it as such till about 1856, 
when he converted it into a planing-mill. It was and 
is still known as Guernsey’s red mill. Lead pipe was 
made in the basement of the building at an early day, 
by Comstock and William Randall. Mr. Wheeler 
makes about two hundred dozen flower-stands and 
step-ladders per annum. The motive power is 
furnished by the Canasawacta, on the east bank of 








*B. B. Andrews, George L. Rider, Hascall Ransford and Ralph Johnson. 
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which it is situated. There is a fall in the creek of 
nine feet. 

The planing-mill built by Sylvanus Shumway and 
Joseph Winsor about 1873, was continued in opera- 
tion by them until March, 1879. A year or two after 
starting they associated with themselves Clark Shum- 
way and Joshua Winsor, ‘The property is now in the 
hands of an assignee—Deloss Fowlston. 

Three firms are engaged in the manufacture of 
cigars, employing in the aggregate some thirty persons, 
and manufacturing about 125,000 cigars per month. 
These are John C. Taylor, who commenced business 
in 1869, employs fifteen hands, having been associated 
one year, about 1870, with Lewis A. Rhodes, and 
about six months in 1871 with David Pierce; Follet 
& Schorm, who commenced business in May, 1873, 
continued till 1878, when Mr. Schorm sold his interest 
to his partner and bought it again in January, 1879, 
employing some ten persons; and Willcox & Macksey, 
who commenced business in 1876, and employ some 
four hands. 

The manufacture of carriages has been an important 
industry in Norwich. Its commencement dates from 
about 1840, about which time Roswell Avery and 
Charles Parker were doing business in a small way. 
Avery was located near the Bank of Chenango, and 
subsequently on the site of the piano factory; and 
Parker just east of that factory. The latter, in 1844, 
went to work for Major Coddington B. Brown, who 
commenced the manufacture of carriages that year in 
. what is known as the old Brown shop, on the corner 
of Brown and Peacock streets, which was erected by 
him. Mr. Brown continued the business till 1860. 
In 1849-50, Calvin G. Lee, who has worked here at 
the carriage business since 1844, was Major Brown’s 
partner. 

Horace Lettington commenced the carriage busi- 
ness in 1842 and continued it till 1853 or ’4, when he 
took in as partner John Wait. In December, 1856, 
E. D. Baker bought Lettington’s interest, and in the 
fall of 1859, Wait’s also. In 1870, his brothers Isaac 
W. and Garwood became his partners, and the busi- 
ness was conducted under the name of E. D. Baker 
& Co., till the spring of 1876, when they sold to Free- 
man & Eastman, who did business in company three 
years. Eugene Eastman then bought the interest of 
his partner, George W. Freeman, and still continues 
the business. He employs some seven men, but the 
business has been largely increased with the same num- 
ber of men by the introduction of machinery. He 
pow makes about twenty carriages and wagons of all 
kinds per annum. E. D. Baker employed at one 
time some twelve to fifteen men in the manufacture 
of carriages. Freeman & Eastman succeeded E. D. 
Baker & Co., in the occupancy of the old stone shop, 
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next east of Mr. Eastman’s present location, and now 


occupied as a blacksmith shop by D. Marion, That 
building was erected by Levi Ray and in it the ham- 
mer factory was first started. They removed to Mr. 
Eastman’s present location in 1876. These buildings 
were erected by E. D. Baker in 1871, and enlarged by 
him in 1872. 

A. W. Warner and Henry Snow, both of whom are 
dead, were engaged in the carriage business in 1842. 
Mr. Snow retired in 1843 and Mr. Warner continued 
till 1852 or ’53, when he sold to Joel J. Bixby, and 
commenced the manufacture of spokes, which he con- 
tinued some ten years. The Warner & Snow shops 
stood opposite the Utica, Chenango and Susquehanna 
Valley Railroad depot, its site being now occupied by 
the tracks of that road. Mr. Bixby continued the 
business some ten years, when A. W. Warner, who 
continued to hold the real estate, resumed business in 
company with his son Charles, continuing till about 
1870, when he exchanged the property for a farm 
with Henry F. Bissell, who sold it to the railroad com- 


pany. 


Tue Norwicu Gas Licut Company.—The meas- 
ures preliminary to the organization of this company 
are foreshadowed in the records of the Board of 
Trustees of Norwich village. June 9, 1860, that 
Board enacted the following :— 


“ Resolved, That Nathan Randall, of Syracuse, and 
his associates and their assigns, if they shall have within 
one year from the first of July, 1860, organized them- 
selves into a corporation under the laws of this State, 
to be called the Norwich Gas Company, are hereby 
authorized to use any of the public streets, lanes, alleys 
or squares belonging to the village of Norwich, for the 
purpose of laying down pipes or conductors of such 
size and materials as are most suitable for the proper 
conveyance of gas from the works where the gas is 
made in said village or vicinity to the dwellings of any 
and every kind in said village of Norwich at any time 
during the next twenty-five years after the organiza- 
tion of said company, and said corporation shall also 
be authorized at any time within the period aforesaid 
to use said streets, lanes, alleys and squares in repair- 
ing said pipes or conductors, in taking them up or put- 
ting down new ones, or to do any other act in the 
prosecution of said gas works or in the manufacture 
of gas, that may be necessary in the prosecution of 
said business, and in supplying the village and its in- 
habitants with gas. But said corporation shall in all 
cases be required to restore the streets, lanes, alleys 
and squares to their proper usefulness within a rea- 
sonable time, at their own expense, after using them 
for the purpose aforesaid. 

* Resolved, That said corporation when organized as 
aforesaid shall not charge, and this permission is granted 
to them on thecondition that they shall not charge for 
their gas to exceed $4 for 1,000 feet for resin gas, so 
called, made in the usual manner of making coal and 
resin gas, and the personal property of said corpora- 
tion be exempt from taxation for the term of thre: 
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years from the organization of said company or cor- 
poration. 5 

“ Resolved, That this grant shall be null and void 
unless the corporation is duly organized and the work 
of construction commenced by the 1st of July, 1861.” 


Nothing was done under the provisions of this act 
by the persons indicated therein, and July 8, 1861, 
similar privileges were granted to Messrs. McDougall 
& Avery, of Oswego, and their associates and assigns, 
the conditions being that they should furnish coal gas 
of the best quality at not to exceed $4 per one thou- 
sand feet, and that they should duly organize and 
commence the work of construction by Oct. 1, 1861, 
and have the works ready for use by April 1, 1862. 
The grant was to be exclusive so long as the condi- 
tions specified were complied with. Messrs. Mc- 
. Dougall & Avery erected the works in the fall of 
1861.* Their capital stock was $12,000, In 1865, 
George Rider bought out McDougall, the rights and 
privileges granted McDougall & Avery July 8, 1861, 
having been extended to Avery & Rider, Dec. 15, 
1864, subject to the same restrictions, except that they 
were permitted to charge not to exceed $5 for one 
thousand cubic feet of the best quality of coal gas, 
for one year, from Jan. 1, 1865.f The business was 
conducted by Avery & Rider till Jan. 1, 1868, when 
Edward T. Hayes bought out Mr. Avery, and the 
business has since been conducted under the name of 
Hayes & Rider. 

Coal gas has been used from the first. Originally 
four inch mains were laid. These proving inadequate 
to the service, in 1870, the company commenced to 
lay six inch mains extending parallel with the others, 
which are also still used. ‘Twenty-two gas lamps are 
set in the village, four of which are owned by private 
individuals.{ The price charged for gas is $3 per one 
thousand feet. 


Tue Norwich Water Works ComMPANy was in- 
corporated by act of the Legislature April 21, 1871. 
The Act authorized the trustees of the village of Nor- 
wich ‘‘to take and lease land and water for the pur- 
pose of said company,” and fixed the capital stock at 
$20,000, divided into two hundred shares of $100 
each. 

At a meeting of the directors held at the office of 
David Maydole & Co., in Norwich, Friday, Aug. 22, 
1873,§ attended by Charles H. Merritt, Warren New- 
ton, John Mitchell, Theodore D. Miller, Theodore 

* At a special meeting of the tax-payers in the village of Norwich May 12, 
1864, $220 were appropriated for lighting the village lamps and supplying 


them with gas from May 1, 1864 to May 1, 1865. This is the first appropri- 
ation for gas recorded. 





t Dec. 15, 1865, this exception relative to charging $5 per 1,000 feet, was 
extended to Jan. 1, 1867. 


+The present number of public street lamps in the village is 18 gas lamps, 
30 gasoline lamps and 4 kerosene lamps. 


§This is the first meeting recorded. 











Hill and Walter A. Cook, and of which Warren New- 
ton and Charles H. Merritt were appointed chairmen, 
and J. F. Hubbard, secretary, it was resolved to open 
a book of subscriptions to the: capital stock Aug. 28: 
1873, at the office of D. Maydole & Co., and to keep 
it open ten days. 

The subscribers to the capital stock, all of them 
residents of Norwich, were :— 


David Maydole...... am a e$Q-Mbarek. tou.. sy0 $5,000 
John Mitchell........... Te he a anes 5,800 
J. F. Hubbard, Jr........ Pe me aores, tf 2,500 
Warren Newton......... aorta ris 2,500 
Tr Ee Dillees. 0. ese Ce ee OS Pr maerety. 1,300 
H. Ky Bellows. 5.5 3.'a0 5% Sy DE A acerie 1,200 
GE WROTE 95.04 vio 012 tens ay eee 1,500 
Theodore Hill........... a Ky aerate 200 


At a meeting of the directors, Tuesday, Sept. .9, 
1873, at which time the stock had been subscribed, it 
was resolved to hold an election for five directors, 
Wednesday, Sept. 17, 1873. Warren Newton, T. D. 
Miller, Theodore Hill and J. F. Hubbard, Jr., were 
appointed inspectors of election. The ele¢tion was 
held at the time designated, and David Maydole, John 
Mitchell, Theodore D. Miller, Warren Newton and 
Charles H. Merritt were chosen trustees, each receiy- 
ing 188 votes, the whole number cast. At a meeting 
of the directors held the same day, John F. Hubbard, 
Jr., was chosen President ; Warren Newton, Treasurer ; 
and Theodore Hill, Secretary. Feb. 2, 1874, John 
Mitchell, George Rider and T. D. Miller were con- 
stituted a committee to confer with Erasmus Smith 
and others to ascertain the prices of land for reser- 
voir, right to draw water, and the right of way to lay 
water mains to the village. It was designed to obtain 
water from Hopkins Brook, two ‘miles east of the 
village, which has an unfailing supply of pure water 
and at that point an elevation of two hundred feet ; 
but difficulty was experienced in securing at a reason- ‘ 
able price the necessary land in the locality indicated 
and the project was delayed until the increasing 
stringency resulting from the financial panic of 1873, 
had the effect to induce a more conservative feeling 
and consequent relaxed energy on the part of the 
projectors of the scheme, which still remains uncon- 
summated. 


Horets.—The first hotel on the site of the Eagle 
Hotel was built about 1799 or 1800, by Stephen and 
Asahel Steere, and was first kept by a man named 
Doty. It was afterwards kept by Mark Steere and 
subsequently for a great many years by Henry De- 
Forest, who was the proprietor up to the time it was 
burned on the morning of July 4, 1849, and for some 
time after it was rebuilt, until 1862, since which time 
there have been several different proprietors. The 
building burned in 1849 was known as the Eagle 
Tavern. 
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The present hotel was built in 1850, by the Eagle 
Hotel Company, which was formed Oct. 4, 1849, with 
a capital of $11,000, divided into r1o equal shares, 
for the purpose of purchasing at the price of $4,000, 
“the premises lately occupied by the Eagle Tavern 
in the village of Norwich,” and erecting thereon a 
suitable building for a hotel and two stores, and rent- 
ing and disposing of the same for the benefit of the 
company.* It was agreed in the articles of asso- 
ciation that as soon as one hundred shares of stock 
had been subscribed by responsible persons a convey- 
ance of the premises should be secured in the names 
of Henry DeForest, Theodore Miller, Ansel Berry, 
Augustus Stanford and Warren Newton as trustees, 
who were to hold the same in trust for the use and 
benefit of the company. The trustees were to issue 
certificates for stock paid in, make all necessary con- 
tracts and arrangements for building, insuring and 
renting the building and premises, to have the entire 
control and management of the premises, and to do 
all acts necessary to be done to further the interests 
of the company. 

October 5, 1849, the trustees made a contract with 
Smith Lane and George L. Rider to dig the cellar, 
build the walls, &c., for $575. Nov. 14, 1849, Henry 
DeForest was chosen Presidentt; Warren Newton, 
Secretary$; and William B. Pellet, Treasurer. || 
March 29, 1850, a contract was made with Daniel 
Wheeler and Morris Allpaugh to build the hotel two 
stories high.4{ The stock was paid in three assess- 
ments, twenty per cent. being called for Nov. 14, 
1849; forty per cent. March 29, 1850; and forty per 
cent. August 30, 1850. March 11, 1850, the trustees 
were authorized to contract a debt of $1,000 on the 
credit of the company for the purpose of furnishing 
the hotel, the same to be paid out of the first rents of 
the hotel thereafter received. April 16, 1853, the 
first dividend, of 34 per cent., was declared. Nov. 
1, 1862, the company sold the hotel premises to Orra 
M. Hughson, who had previously acquired a major 





* The building was to be 90 feet front and 45 feet wide, with a wing 68 feet 
long and 32 feet wide, the whole to be three stories high, and to have a colon- 
ade in front. 


+ The subscribers to stock were Henry DeForest, 45 shares; A. Berry, Porter 
Wood, Theodore Miller and A. Stanford, each 5 shares; D. E. Lawrence, 
and Daniel F. Bissell, each 3 shares ;T. Milner, Walter M. Conkey, David Pel- 
let, William B. Pellet, John Wait, John E, Babcock, John Gile and William 
Tiffany, each 2 shares; Smith & Co. Hughston & Randall, Ralph John- 
son, Nelson Pellet, J, De Witt Rexford, Warren Newton, John-Mitchell, D, 
L, Sherwood, David Oviatt, David Maydole, Daniel Wait, Hiram Weller, 
Elijah Lewis, Samuel H. Barnes, A, Thomas, Hascall Ransford, each 1 
share, 

t John Wait waschosen President in October, 1861. 

§ John Wait was chosen Secretary Oct. 4, 1852; and Philander B. Prin- 
die, Oct. 5, 1857. 

\| John E. Babcock was chosen Treasurer + 1850, in place of Mr, Pel- 
let, who resigned. John Wait succeeded to the office March 22, 1852; and 
Henry DeForest, who had been annually re-elected President, Oct. 5, 1857. 

‘J It was built three stories high. 











portion of the stock.* The consideration was $11,- 
ooo, and the agreement of sale was signed by John 
Wait, David Pellet, John Gile, O, M. Hughson and 
D. L. Follett, as trustees of the company. Mr. 
Hughson made sundry improvements, and in 1864 
added the fourth story and enlarged the building to 
its present size. In 1870, he sold the hotel and fur- 
niture for $50,000, to Andrew J. Beebe and Jeremiah 
Medbury, who kept in company till June 5, 1876, 
when Mr. Beebe, the present owner, bought Med- 
bury’s interest and kept it till Sept. 1, 1879, when 
Martin McLean and James K. Spaulding, the present 
proprietors took a five years’ lease of it. 

The Spaulding House was built about 1826 or ’28, 
by Corrington Lamb, for a residence. It was con- 
verted into a hotel about 1830, and kept as such 
for a few years and then sold to Harmon Hickok, 
who sold it in January, 1867, to Ira Spaulding, father 
of the present proprietor, Henry Spaulding, who suc- 
ceeded his father at his death in May, 1878. Several 
additions have been made to it and it has been both 
raised and lengthened. Ira Spaulding had previously 
kept the Palmer House thirteen years. 

The American Hotel was built about 1830, by Smith 
Miller, who kept it till his death. John Noyes, who 
married his widow, succeeded him and kept it till 
about 1850. Mr. Noyes raised it, put on a new roof, 
put up the pillars in front, and built a rear addition. 
It is now kept by M. A. Robinson, who took posses- 
sion May 20, 1879. He bought of Charles M. Blivin, 
who kept it about nine and one-half years. 

The Palmer House was built about 1830, by Nel- 
son Carpenter and Dr. Jonathan Johnson, the former 
of whom kept it two or three years. It is now kept 
by Thomas and A. D. Murray, who leased the prop- 
erty April 1, 1879. 

The Adams House was built by Henry Hansen, 
about 1870, and kept by him a short time. It came 
into possession of the present proprietor, Vincent L. 
Adams, in February, 1877, at which time he bought 
of Charles W. Olendorf and Mason Westcott. 


NorwicH FirE DEPARTMENT.—We are unable to 
state at what period the first organized efforts were 
made to protect the property of the village from the 
tavages of fire, as the village records prior to 1844 
are missing. The first allusion to this subject in the 
minutes subsequent to that year appears under date 
of May 4, r846, when it was resolved to raise $800 for 
the purpose of purchasing a fire engine. May 6, 1850, 


* Oct. 1, 1859, the number of stockholders was eleven, viz: Henry De- 
Forest, who held 61 shares ; Theodore Miller and John Wait, each to shares ; 
Ansel Berry, 5 shares; John Gile, 3 shares; William Tiffany, Warren New- 
ton, David Pellet, Thomas Milner and John E. Babcock, each 2 shares ; and 
Philander B. Prindle,1 share. August 1, 1862, Gen. Henry DeForest con- 
veyed to Orra M. Hughson for the consideration of $3,985, 60 shares of stock ; 
and August 29, 1869, William Tiffany, for the sum of $90, sold to Hughson 
all his interest in the hotel property. 
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$2,500 were voted for the purchase of fire engines 
and implements for extinguishing fires, and for neces- 
sary land to build engine houses thereon, July 15, 
1852, $750 were voted for one fire engine and neces- 
sary apparatus ; $225 for 300 feet of hose; $55 fora 
hose cart ; and $100 for five wells and fixtures there- 
for. May 2, 1853, the trustees were authorized to 
raise by tax $250 for the purchase of necessary ground 
for one engine house ;* $500 for the erection of a 
suitable engine house for one fire engine ; $150 for 250 
fect of extra hose and apparatus; and $500 for the 
construction of a reservoir and procuring the neces- 
sary fixtures therefor. April 24, 1854, the trustees 
pursuant to an Act of the Legislature passed April 28, 
1847, appointed a fire company, under the name of 
“Deluge Fire Engine Co. No. 1.” In May, 1854, $160 
were voted to procure 200 feet of additional hose; $30 
for two fire hooks and fixtures; and $200 for making 
one reservoir, May 5, 1856, $150 were voted for imple- 
ments for a hook and ladder company,} and the trus- 
tees were requested to appropriate $60 of the amount 
in their hands to the “ purchase of the reservoir,” ex- 





* April 11, 1870, the trustees were directed to purchase of Orra M. Hugh- 
son a lot on Locke street, for the purpose of erecting an engine-house thereon, 
the expense incurred thereby not to exceed $1,000, 


+ The following were then constituted members of that company: Elmore 
D. Squires (died April 3, 1858,) John Gaylord (resigned July 7, 1856, ) George 
W. Denslow, B. Gage Berry, James H. Sinclair (resigned Sept. 7, 1856,) Eli 
H. Wilcox, Asher C. Scott, Horace Lettington (resigned July 7, 1856,) Benj. 
F. Greenman (resigned May 2, 1856,) Smith Steere, Jr., Benjamin Frink (re- 
signed June 3, 1854,) David N. Barber, John M. Mabie (resigned May 5, 
1856,) Charles S. LaHatt, Calvin M. Lewis (resigned June 3, t856,) Horatio 
Babcock (resigned Jan. 10, 1857,) Samuel R. PerLee, Clark J. Smith, Hiram 
C. Weller, James G., Thompson, Cephas S. Lacey, Thomas H. Lewis, John 
Fryer, Daniel M. Holmes, Nathan P. Wheeler, Edward Childs (resigned 
June 19, 1856,) Nathan B. Watkins, Albert Cary (resigned Sept. 7, 1856,) 
Horace Thompson, James O. Surges, Washington Stillwell (resigned Aug. 1, 
1854,) Eugene Hart, Samuel S. Breed, John C. Fitch, all of whom joined 
Dec. 8, 1852 ; Wm. 'T. Gregg (resigned Jan. 10, 1857), Charles B. Brooks, 
James Bowen, Jr., who joined Jan. 4, 1853; Benjamin Gardiner, who joined 
March 8, 1853; Hosea W. Avery (resigned May 2, 1854,) Wm. G. Short (ex- 
pelled May 2, 1854,) Dwight Byington, who joined May 3, 1853; Moses 
Streeter, Samuel V. Lyon (resigned Sept. 7, 1856,) who joined July 5, 1853 ; 
Calvin Day, Jr., joined Sept. 6, 1853; Hiram D. Walsworth, joined Jan. 3, 
1854: Samuel H. Barnes, A. Joel Barber, joined March 23, 1854. ‘Thiscom- 
pany was disbanded Sept. 23, 1873, and reorganized as ‘Deluge Engine 
Company No. 1,” Sept. 25, 1873. It was again disbanded April 23, 1875, and 
November tst, 1875, the trustees accepted the proposition of fifty-nine indi- 
viduals, who pledged themselves to work Deluge fire engine at fires under 
the direction of the chief engineer, or other competent authority, provided 
they be not compelled to attend the meetings of such or any other company 
except on the occasion ofa fire or an alarm of fire, nor be liable to duty on 
parade or any public display, nor compelled to provide or wear a uniform. 


April 6, 1859, the members of the hose department of this company were * 


constituted an independent organization, so far as to be governed by any by- 
laws they might adopt, elect their own officers, and have their own separate 
treasury ; subject, however, at all times concerning matters of duty to the or- 
ders of the foreman of the engine company. ‘This was rescinded April 29, 
1859. 

+ April 12, 1858, $200 were voted for a like purpose, the apparatus to con- 
sist of one hook and ladder truck, one 40 foot ladder, one 30 foot ladder, one 
25 foot ladder, one 18 foot ladder, two 14 foot ladders, with proper stays; and 
hooks, axes, bars, reels and equipage of trucks. April 28, 1858, it was re- 
solved to organize a hook and ladder company, and certain persons named were 
constituted ‘* Rescue Hook and Ladder Co,” Hiram C. Weller, trustee, J. 
H. Sinclair, chief engineer, and one member of the hook and ladder com- 
many (not named) were appointed a committee to procure the necessary appa- 
ratus for the company. April 11, 1859, $325 were voted to pay the balance 
due on the hook and ladder truck and accompanying apparatus. 








cavated on the lands of George L. Rider during the 
winter of 18556. May 16, 1857, the office of Chief 
Engineer of the Fire Department was created and 
James H. Sinclair was elected to fill it. 

At a special corporation meeting held in the rooms 
of the Deluge Fire Engine Company January 20, 
1872, and largely attended, a sum not to exceed $5,- 
000, was voted for the purchase of a steam fire en- 
gine. 3B, Gage Berry, J. F. Hill, T. D. Miller and 
Henry M. Knapp were appointed a committee to act 
in conjunction with the trustees in making such pur- 
chase. May 15, 1872, it was decided to buy of the 
Clapp & Jones Manufacturing Co., of Hudson, and a 
contract was entered into for an engine, hose cart and 
500 feet of hose, for $4,250. April 14, 1873, the 
trustees were authorized to construct a suitable fire 
alarm for the village at an expense not to exceed 
$100, 

The following is the organization of the department 
in 1879 :— 

Chief Engineer—George W. Ray.* 

Assistant Engineer—W. B. Andrews. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Norman Carr. 

Steamer Co. No. 1.—Foreman, Geo. P. Bliven; 
Assistant Foreman, Charles Denslow ; Secretary, Wal- 
ter H. Marquis; Engineer; Charles H. Dimmick; to- 
tal number of officers and men, 34. 

Alert Hose Co. No. 1,—Foreman, A. W. Niblock ; 
Assistant Foreman, Albert Stratton; President, Wil- 
liam D. Allen’; Vice-President, A. N. Nash; Secretary, 
George D. W. Mandeville; total number of offi- 
cers and men, 3. 

Rough and Ready Hose Co. No. 2.— Foreman, 
Jaines Coleman ; Assistant Foreman, R. Mack; Pres- 
ident, J. Potter; Vice-President, C. Angell ; Secretary, 
J. E. Macksey; total number of officers and men, 22. 

Rescue Hook and Ladder Co. No. 1.t—Foreman, 
H. C. Molson; First Assistant Foreman, G. F. 
Breed ; Second Assistant Foreman, Charles Robbins; 
President, L. F. Rogers; Vice-President, Albert Gar- 
rison ; Recording Secretary, Richard Newton ; Finan- 
cial Secretary, William Randall; Treasurer, William 
Johnson; total number of officers and men, 35. 


The equipment of the Department consists of one 
steamer and attachments ; a Button hand engine and 
attachments ; four hose carts and 3,000 feet of hose, 
about 2,000 feet of which is rubber; a hook and lad- 
der truck, with six ladders, two fire extinguishers, 
thirty-nine buckets, eleven hooks, together with 
ropes, picks, axes, stoves, pictures and chairs neces- 
sary for its use, all in good condition. 

The water for fire purposes is supplied by reservoirs 
in various parts of the village, and to some extent by 
the canal, which has been dammed for the purpose. 
The tendency, however, is to construct additional 
reservoirs, so that the canal need not be relied upon. 


* First elected Dec. 27, 1877, re-elected Dec. 27, 1878. 

1 This company, or one bearing the same name minus the number, was 
originally organized April 28, 1858; disbanded March 26, 1877; and re- 
organized Jan, 2, 1879. 
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NORWICH ACADEMY was incorporated by the Re- 
gents of the University, February 14, 1843.* The 
Academy was built by subscription. Between two of 
the subscribers there was great strife as to which 
should give the most. David Griffing gave $400 and 
George L, Rider $401. William G. Guernsey gave 
a deed of the land, December 15, 1842, the consid- 
eration being $1,000. The Academy building was 
completed early in November, 1842. George L. 
Rider built the basement by contract; and Abram 
Thomas and Albert S. Tanner the superstructure. 
School was opened in it within a week or two of its 
cempletion.t Benjamin F. Taylor, poet, prose writer, 
lecturer and journalist, and who has been styled “the 
most brilliant word-painter in America,” was the first 
Principal, and was then but twenty-one years of age. 
Harriet Dillaye, now of Philadelphia, was Precep- 
tress. William Robinson and Miss Susan Austin (now 
Mrs. Harvey Hubbard,) were assistants. The suc- 
cessive Principals, after Mr. Taylor, were: Jarvis C. 
Howard, J. G. K. Truair, now one of the publishers 
of the Syracuse Daily Journal, Daniel B. Hagar, Rev. 
Rollo E. Page, William K. Paddock, Prof. Hum- 
phrey, Charles Hopkins, during whose Principalship 
a four-page paper was published, D. G. Barber, now of 
Oxford, John Dunlap, Rev. M. L. Ward, now presi- 
dent of a western college, and,J. G. Williams.{ 

Among the Preceptresses, in addition to Miss Dillaye, 
were: Miss Olive P. Rider, Mrs. Truair, Miss Eaton, 
Miss Bennett, Miss Buck, Miss Cazier, Miss Cush- 
man, Miss Reed, Miss Gordon, Miss Pardee, Mrs. M. 
L. Ward, Miss Bump, Mrs. Hyde, Miss Jaynes, Miss 
Proctor, Miss Parmelee, Miss Forbes and Mrs, 
Snow.§ 

The report to the Regents in 1871 shows that 221 
scholars attended the school during that year; that 
73—27 males and 46 females—pursued classical or 
higher English studies, or both, for four months or 
more of that year; that the value of academy lot and 
buildings was $8,400, of library, $1,000, and of appa- 
ratus, $798; that the value of other academic proper- 
ty was $130; the total value, $10,328; and the debts 
due by the academy, $500. 


* The Norwich Union Seminary was incorporated by the Legislature, 
March 16, 1837, but no school was ever organized under the act. 

t ‘The first person who went through the Academy,”’ says Mr. John H. 
Hicks, “was John Sessions, son of the Presbyterian minister. He fell 
through. He started in the third story, and finished his course in the cellar. 
* * * He afterwards went through in the regular way." 


tAtthis period, in November, 1873, the Academy was merged in the 
Union Free School, and its history from that date is identical with that of the 
latter institution. 


§ The above meagre sketch of this Academy is taken from Mr. Jobn H. 
Hicks’ History of Norwich Academy prepared at the re-union of March 
19, 1879, and published in The Chenango Union of March 20, 1879, Mr. 
Hicks evidently labored under the same disadvantage as ourselves, in being 
unable to find the Academy records. A diligent search failed to reveal 
them, 








THe NorwicH ACADEMY AND UNION FREE 
ScHooL.—August 29, 1873, a meeting was held at the 
court house for the purpose of taking action upon the 
question of consolidating the four school districts, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 8, in the village of Norwich, and the 
establishment of a Free Union School therein. Hon. 
John F. Hubbard, Jr., was called to the chair, and 
Isaac S. Newton and David H. Knapp were chosen 
secretaries. Prof. Hoose, of the Cortland Normal 
School, was present and advocated the change. The 
roll of tax-payers was called and more than the requi- 
site one-third found to be present, and on presenting 
the resolution favoring the establishment of a Union 
School, there was but one dissenting voice. Isaac S. 
Newton, David L. Follett, H. H. Beecher, Orville 
Field and Charles H. Merritt were appointed a com- 
mittee to report at an adjourned meeting nominees 
for a Board of Education. Sept. 1, 1873, John F, 
Hubbard, Jr., R. A. Stanton, D, M. Holmes, Michael 
Conway, John Mitchell, Warren L. Scott and O. M. 
Hughson were reported as such Board, and were or- 
ganized as such Nov. 5, 1873. John F. Hubbard, 
Jr., was elected President,* and R. A. Stanton, Clerk. 
At the latter date Messrs. Holmes, Scott and Hugh- 
son were appointed a committee to confer with the 
trustees of Norwich Academy with reference to the 
transfer of the academy to this Board. Nov. 10, 1873, 
Wilham S. Hewitt was appointed Treasurer.t A 
committee of the trustees of the Academy, consisting 
of B. G, Berry, Dr. H. H. Beecher and C. L. King, 
informed the Board that the trustees of the Academy 
would transfer to it the property of the Academy, on 
condition that the Board assume the obligations of 
the Academy, estimated at $3,200, to which the 
Board assented. 

November 17, 1873, it was decided that the schools 
to be organized by this Board be called collectively 
“The Norwich Academy and Union Free School,” 
and divided into four departments, to be known as 
the academic, senior, junior and primary. Messrs. 
Ward, Record, Holmes, Hubbard, Hughson and 
Stanton were appointed a committee to grade the 
scholars. 

December 32, 1873, increased school accommoda- 
tion being needed, Messrs. Holmes, Hughson and 
Mitchell were appointed a committee to fit up the 
third story of the academy for that purpose. 

January 31, 1874, James McCaw was appointed. 
collector, an office to which he has been annually re- 
elected. 


* April 3, 1874, Mr. Hubbard resigned as President and member of the 
Board. Sept. 18, 1874, H. N. Walter was appointed to fill the vacancy, 
Noy. 4, 1875, John Mitchell was elected President, and was re-elected Oct. 
17, 1876, Oct. 16, 1877, and Oct. 1§, 1878, 

+ Mr. Hewitt was annually re-elected and held the office till his death. He 
was succeeded by Albert C, Latham, who was appointed June 26, 1873, 
and still holds the office. 
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May 19, 1874, it was resolved to employ a general 
superintendent, an assistant superintendent, a pre- 
ceptress of the academy, four female assistants, four 
female teachers of the junior department,.and three 
female teachers of the primary department. The 
records do not show definitely just what the manage- 
ment had hitherto been. 

April 24, 1877, Prof. H. L. Wardand Mrs. Ward pre- 
sented their resignations as superintendent and pre- 
ceptress, offices which they had respectively held from 
the organization of the Free Union School. They 
were succeeded in those offices by Prof. S. H. Albro 
and wife, who are the present incumbents. 

The rates of tuition per term to non-resident pupils, 
as adopted June 23, 1879, are:— 


Primary Departientsisiis.a.c0 dot ee ces tees $3 00 
Junior Reel peer he 4 00 
Senior PK | Eaktaly paldieshsqateaiaetark tale 4 50 
EATRNGT BLO RUSE ao va.0.u «stented yi ecetele eo ale gee hie 4 5 50 

‘“« Mathematics and Sciences............ 6 50 
Ancient and Modern Languages............. 8 co 
Drawing—Private Lessons.............0.0 3 00 


From the report to the regents for the academic 
year ending June 20, 1879, we glean the following 


particulars :-— 
SCHEDULE OF ACADEMIC PROPERTY, 

Value of academy grounds............. $3,000 00 
oe " haildings ss. ois eaas 4,000 00 
1 ES TDR Seas Silvas cle ued was 3% +. 1,292 14 
«« «philosophical apparatus,t....... 600 00 
** tuition bills uncollected........ 50 25 
«furniture not fixtures........... 500 00 
Cash in hands of treasurer at date of report, 333 42 
: $9,775 81 
Debts and incumbrances, June 20, 1879.. 79 61 
Academic property, less indebtedness... ... $9,696 20 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR END- 
ING JUNE 20, 1879. 
Received from tuition collected or considered 
MOUSSE, § spt a. Os wan ve, Poet aed $351 25 
Received for apportionment from literature 





GIG. «s/t Sileweed bie g:'as Soa nina eeu 03s 301 26 
Received from local taxes.............-. 275 00 
$927 51 


Paid for salaries of teachers... .$2,000 00 
“repairs of buildings or 


other academic property. . 3 58 
Paid for fuel and other inci- 
dental expenses......... 60 00 


“ ve 


FAOUOY yop 85~ 45 cae 50 00 $2,113 58 





Excess of expenditures over 


POURNG 3 255s. 2 05 rpcee oer less $1,186 07 





* The academy buildirg, which is a wooden structure, in_ good repair, con- 
tains three study rooms, each capable of seating 100 pupils, with recitation 
rooms adjoining each, Ly sung! with a library room and the office of the prin- 
cipal. The furniture is from the shops of the Sterling Manufacturing Co, 
and is nearly new. 

+The library contains 1,255 volumes, the original cost of which was 
#1,338.03, It is in good condition and proper cases are provided for its 
preservation. 

+The philosophical apparatus originally cost $1,182.67, and is in good 
condition. 





Two male and one female teachers are employed in 
the academic department of the Union School, viz: 
S. H. Albro, A. M., who was educated at Brown Uni- 
versity, has spent thirteen years in teaching, is princi- 
pal, and receives a salary of $1,500; R. C. Albro, 
who was educated at East Greenwich Seminary, has 
taught ten years, is preceptress, and receives a salary 
of $700; and H. Blodgett, A. B., who was educated 
at Yale College, has taught two years, is teacher of 
classics, and receives a salary of $800. 

The whole number of scholars taught during the 
year ending June 20, 1879 (in the academy,) was 109, 
of whom 45 were males and 64 females, and whose 
average age was 16,8, years. The number and aver- 
age age of academic students at that date, or enrolled 
during part of that year, who were claimed by the 
trustees to have pursued forfour months or more, classi- 
cal studies, or the higher branches of English educa- 
tion, or both, after having passed the preliminary 
academic examination was: males 24, females 31, 
total 55 ; average age of both males and females, 17 
years. The number of scholars pursuing classical 
studies during the year was 50, of whom 24 were 
males and 26 females. The number preparing for 
college was 1o. 

Rates of Tuition—Common English Studies, per 
year, $18,00 ; Mathemgtics and Higher English, $24 ; 
Classical, including the preceding, $27. 

The academic year consists of three terms, of thir- 
teen, fourteen and thirteen weeks respectively. 

Present officers—John Mitchell, President; W. F. 
Jenks, Secretary; A. C. Latham, Treasurer; John 
Mitchell, W. F. Jenks, J. F. Hubbard, M. Conway, 


N. D. Wheeler, J. G. Thompson and D, M. Holmes, 
Trustees. 

Standing Committees—On Preliminary Academic 
Examinations, George A. Thomas, Lucy Jennison, 
Agnes McCaw; On Visitation of Academy, John 
Mitchell, J. G. Thompson, J. F. Hubbard, D. M. 
Holmes ; On Advanced Regents’ Examinations, 
Charles H. Stanton, John H. Hicks, A. B. Packer. 


CuHurcHES.—The first religious services in the town 
of Norwich are conceded to have been held by Manas- 
seh French, a Baptist minister, who located here 
as early as 1793 or 4, but remained only a few years, 
The next minister who came into the village was El- 
der Elisha Ransom, also a Baptist, who remained only 
a few months and afterwards settled in Plymouth, 
where he died August 17, 1818, at the age of 72 years. 
About 1798, Rev. John Camp came to Oxford and 
soon after gathered together the Associated Presby- 
terian Church of that village, to which he ministered 
about three years. He was for several years em- 
ployed by the people of that village and Norwich, 
without regard to denomination, and preached alter- 
nately in the two villages. His labors ended about 
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1806, and for several years thereafter only occasional 
services were held in the village by some missionary 
or Methodist preacher who chanced this way. Very 
few of the settlers were religious people, and as there 
was no Church organization, those who had been pro- 
fessors meeting with no sympathy, soon relapsed into 
worldliness.* 

In the fall of 1812, Rev. Jonathan Haskell, a Bap- 
tist, from Oneida county, who had been in the place 
a few times previously, visited the village and stopped 
at the house of Mr, Enos, who engaged the ball-room 
of the tavern, the “old yellow house” kept by Benja- 
min Edmonds, now the residence of Dr. Charles M. 
Purdy, No. 138 Broad street. Mr. Haskell preached 
there the following Sunday to a good congregation ; 
and after the services a consultation was held which 
resulted in his being hired for a year, on a salary of 
“$300 in money and produce.” Mr, Enos carried the 
subscription paper up and down the valley and raised 
the amount, contributions being made alike by pro- 
fessors and non-professors. The labors of Mr. Has- 
kell soon developed an organized effort on the part of 
the people for the support of the gospel. On the 26th 
of June, 1813, a meeting was held inthe Court House 
in Norwich, and The first Congregational Baptist 
Society of Norwich was organized.f 





*Revs. David Harrower and Joel T. Benagict, who visited this locality as 
missionaries in the employ of the Missionary Society of Connecticut, the 
former in 1812, and the Jatter in 1814, bear testimony to the irreligion which 
prevailed among the settlers in this town. Mr, Harrower wrote to the Society 
under date of Nov. 27, 1812, as follows: ‘‘Rode to Norwich village, about 
ten miles {from Oxford.) The village is very beautifully situated, and with 
the vicinity might form a large congregation. By information, religion is 
here ina very low state.” Two days afier hewrote: ‘The assembly here was 
small, though the place is populous. Finding the restoration scheme pre- 
vailed in this place, I preached twice on the eternity of future punishment. 
The inattention of the people so discouraged me that no evening appointment 
was made, In this I now think that I was too faithless." Dec. 8, 1813, he 
writes more hopefully: ‘The day was stormy, and therefore T only rode eight 
miles to the village of Norwich. In the evening I preached. The assembly 
was small, but they gave excellent attention, There are some hopeful con- 
vertsin this place since I yisited them before. There is a praying female 
society recently formed here, and I cannot but hope that the Lord will visit 
this people.”” Mr. Benedict writes under date of April 6, 1814 ; “In company 
with Mr. Harrower, rode eight miles to Norwich. On the earnest request of 
some of the inhabitants we tarried, and I preached in the evening to a large 
and solemn assembly. The epidemic [spotted fever] is prevailing here to a 
great degree, and is very mortal. We visiled several families ; conversed with 
the heads of families who had recently obtained a hope of reconciliation to God. 
They appear to be truly humbled, and received instruction with great delight, 
Gave some pamphlets 1o individuals. A Mr. Fenton gave to the Society 
$1.0c0."’ Later in the same year Mr, Benedict wrote: “In the shire-town of 
the county of Chenango. called Norwich, for years past the greatest stupidity, 
and an almost total indifference to divine things prevailed, and the Sabbath 
was wholly neglected. During the last winter ard spring the Lord remarkably 
owned the labors of missionaries in that place. 1 organized a church there in 
June, consisting of twenty members, and on the Sabbath the audience was 
large; nearly four hundred persons attended. It is impossible to describe the 
alteration that has taken place ther2 within a short time for the better.""— 
Hotchkin's History af Western New York, and History of the First Con- 
gregational Church ef Norwich. 


+ Jonathan Haskell and Stephen Steere were the presiding officers of this 
meeting; and John Randall, Samuel Hammond, Casper M. Rouse, Hascall 
Ransford, Asa Norton and Truman Enos were chosen trustees of the society, 
This action was acknowledged before Asa Norton, one of the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Chenango county, July 5, 1813, and recorded July 
8, 1813, 








The Baptist Church and Society of Norwich*— 
August 13, 1814, a few who entertained Baptist senti- 
ments assembled at the house of Elder Jedediah Ran- 
dall for the purpose of forming a church of that de- 
nomination. Elder Randall was chosen moderator and 
Reuben Nichols clerk, Elder Randall, Jonathan Has- 
kell, John Randall and Beriah Lewis were appointed 
a committee to draw up articles of faith and covenant 
which were presented and adopted at the next meet- 
ing, August 18th following, by Beriah Lewis, John 
Randall, Jedediah Randall, Jonathan Haskell, Elias 
Breed, Thomas Prentice, Reuben Nichols, Lois Lewis, 
Lois W. Lewis, Mary Norton, Anna Nichols, Huldah 
Welch, Anna York, Elizabeth R, Breed,t and P. 
Brushel. Feb, 11, 1815, they voted to invite the 
churchesin North Norwich, German, Preston, Pharsalia 
and Brookfield to sit in council March rst, for the pur- 
pose of receiving them into church fellowship. The 
council convened March 1, 1815, at the house of Elder 
Randall, and was composed of the following delegates : 
Elder Jonathan Ferris, Deacon James Purdy, James 
Anderson, Jacob Grow and Deacon Isaac Ferris, from 
North Norwich ; Nathan Noyes, Hugh Smith, Isaac 
Willcox, Dudley Williams, Gershom Noyesand Richard 
Smith, from Preston, Lodowick Weaver and Benjamin 
Lamphier from Pharsalia ; Elder John Lawton, Edward 
Southworth and Ebenezer Wakeley from German ; 
and Daniel Maine, Thomas Dye and Luther Hinkley 
from Brookfield, Elders Elisha Ransom and Jonathan 
Haskell being present were invited to sit with the 
council, of which Jonathan Ferris was chosen méder- 
ator and Nathan Noyes, clerk. After examination 
of the articles of faith and covenant they were ad- 
mitted to fellowship. 

The church worshipedin the dwelling of Eld. Ran- 
dall and in the hall of the house now occupied by 
Dr. C. M. Purdy, which was then a tavern, till 1817, 
when they built a house of worship onthe east side of 
the public common in Norwich village, where they 
worshiped till August, 1845, when the building was 
consumed by fire. Their present church edifice was 
then nearly completed, and was dedicated November 
ist, of that year.t 


* The Society connected with this church was organized at the court house, 
August 12, 1816, as The Baptist Church and Society of the Village of Nor- 
wich. Jedediah Brown and Elias Breed were the presiding officers, and Has- 
call Ransford, Thompson Mead, Charles Mead, Hezekiah Brown, Thomas 
Prentice, Elias Breed, Isaac Slater, Lot Clark and Asa Norton were elected 
trustees. 


+ Elizabeth R. Breed, the last of the constituent members of this church, 
died Oct. 22, 1868, aged 84. Her funeral was attended from her former resi- 
dence by Rev. John D. Pope, who had just settled as pastor. She survived 
her husband, Elias Breed, also one of the constituent members, several years 
He died Dec. 6, 1844, aged 67. 

+ After worshiping in the house on the common more than a quarter of a 
century, the church, feeling the need of a new one, and also that a new loca- 
tion was desirable, purchased of Thomas Milner, for $1,509, the site on which 
the present stone edifice was erected, at a cost of about $9,000. whicl was then 
considered a large sum. John Duncan preached the dedicatory sermon. 
After worshiping in this latter building twenty-three yeas, it was repaited and 
improved at an expense, including the organ, of $11,cco, and Nov, 1, 186% it 
was re-dedicated, q D. Pore, the newly-seit'ed pastor. preaching the dedica- 
tory sermon. On the settlement of the present pastor, at his suggestion, 
wearly $2,0co were expended in improving and making more attractive the 
rooms in which Sunday-school and prayer meetings are held. 
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The first pastor was Elder Jedediah Randall, who 
served them till 1822, when Elder Silas Spaulding was 
called to the pastorate, and served them till 1829. 
During Elder Randall's pastorate, he received an injury 
by which his left arm became paralyzed, so that he was 
unable to administer the ordinance of baptism, and 
was, therefore, under the necessity of calling upon his 
neighboring brethren to officiate. 

Elder Spaulding was succeeded in the pastorate by 
Jabez S. Swan, to whom a call was extended Feb. 23, 
1829. The compensation offered him was $250 per 
year and his firewood. _ He accepted the call May 9, 
1830, and continued his labors till October, 1837, 
when, at his earnest request, his resignation was ac- 
cepted, His salary in the meantime had been in- 
creased to $600 per annum, Elder Swan was suc- 
ceeded in the order named by Alonzo Wheelock, 
Leland Howard, Charles T. Johnson, John Duncan, 
who served them from 1845 to 1847, Marsena Stone, 
from 1847 to 1853, Lyman Wright, A. N. Benedict, 
R. A. Patterson,* J. D. Pope, and Lucius M. S. 
Haynes, the latter of whom is the present pastor, 
having entered upon his pastoral labors in September, 
1873. 

The church has thus been served by thirteen pas- 
tors, four of whom are dead.f 

January 2, 1819, Charles Randall and Ira Noble 
were elected deacons, This is the first record of the 
election of any one to that office. Deacon Noble 
soon after left, and Thomas Prentice succeeded him 
in that office. Both Randall and Prentice served till 
old age and infirmities compelled them to relinquish 
the labor to others. 

Miss Martha Randall was the first person baptized 
in this church. The ceremony took place in 1815.§ 
Charles Randall was the second male person baptized, 
January 17, 1817. He afterwards became a deacon. 
The first male person baptized was Amos Brushel, 
January 10, 1817. He is still living, aged 81 years. 
Mrs. Elijah Lewis, now living at the age of 82 years, 
was baptized Oct. 7, 1816. This is the earliest bap- 
tism of any member now living. 

The earliest recorded case of discipline bears date 
of July 11, 1819. James Lane was called to account 

*R. A. Patterson, who was ordained by the church March 10, 1859, is the 
only pastor it has called to ordination. 

+ Jedediah Randall, who died Feb. 22, 1844, aged 86; Charles T. Johnson, 
who died March 7, 1849, aged 31 ; Leland Howard, who died May 6, 1870, aged 
77; and Alonzo Wheelock, who died Feb. 7, 1873, aged 69. 

¢ Deacon Randall died April 1, 1872, aged 92; Deacon Prentice, Noy. 22, 
1865, aged 79 ; and Deacon Noble, July 16, 1847, aged 66. 

The others who have served the church asdeacons are: Samuel Pike, who 
died Jan. 28, 1837, aged 52; Orris Hamilton, who died March 17, 1865, aged 
60; Anson Mead, who died Feb. 25, 1870, aged 65; Charles York, who died 
April 10, 1873, aged 79; D. M. Randall, Ralph Johnson, who died Oct. 22, 
1877, aged 73 ; Hiram Hale, Thomas H. Prentice, J. S. Shattuck, Loring D. 
Bacon, John R. Hamilton, Warren Wright, Hamilton Phelps, D. M. Holmes, 


A. C. Latham, H. N. Marenus. 
§ She died Sept. 19, 1862, aged 92. 
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for playing ball, ‘to the grief of the church.” He ac- 
knowledged the offense, said he would do so no more, 
and the church voted satisfaction. 

Ten young brethren have entered the ministry, viz.: 
Ralph M. Prentice, Roswell R. Prentice, Harvey 
E. Knapp, Seth D. Bowker, Lyman Fisher, Stephen 
Kéyes, Jr., Oliver Fletcher, J. C. Seeley, James H. 
Sage and Charles H. Johnson. Three of these fell in 
the prime of life, in the midst of their usefulness, 
Ralph M. Prentice, Harvey E. Knapp and Stephen 
Keyes, Jr. Knapp married Eunice R. Keyes, both 
of whom went as missionaries to Aracan, Oct. 4, 1849. 
But their stay in their chosen field of labor was brief. 
He died November 9, 1853, aged 33, and his wife, 
May 24, 1851, aged 26. 

Following is a statement of the membership from 
the organization of the church :— 








Number of constituent members,......... 15 
«© joined by baptism.............4. 1,323 
ve - FOUEY aac anole a ver iaee 596 
ee ff EXPETIEMCES ..00 eee es Sh 36 
Number joined since the organization...... 1,970 
Number dismissed by letter......... else 760 
Hs GGICd. 55.81 AT Heh nods hes wn Seta’ 316 
‘“«  disfellowshipped...............4- 135 
SS | d¥opped ices te Neng hina ae sidan 2 
——I,213 
757 
Number restored.............. Pe PSA. 26 
Present number of members*............ 731 


The First Congregational Chilrch of Norwich.— 
About 1812, ministers of the Congregational church 
in the employ of the Missionary Society of Connec- 
ticut, began to visit this place and hold meetings. 
Prominent among these were Revs. David Harrower 
and Joel ‘T. Benedict, under whose faithful labors and 
the zeal of the little band of believers, the /irs¢ Con- 
gregational Church of Norwich was organized on the 
19th day of June, 1814, by Joel T. Benedict, with 
twenty-one members,f six of whom were baptized. 
The meeting was held in the court house, and Revs. 
John B. Hoyt and Elisha Ransom assisted in the ex- 


* These data are obtained from a history of the church prepared and printed 
in 1874, supplemented by astatement of the changes since that year, furnished 
by the Church Clerk. It is proper to state that the church reported to the 
Association in 1879 a membership of only 597. Whether this discrepancy is 
due to an error in the statement of 1874, or to the incompleteness of the rec- 
ords, we are unable to state ; probably, however, tothe latter. 

+ Tracy Ensworth, Sr., and Elizabeth, his wife, John Ambler and Ruth, 
his wife, Joseph Kelso and Esther, his wife, Elijah Chamberlin, Levi Ray, 
Sr., and Tryphena, his wife, Joseph S. Fenton and Sarah T. Brush, his wife, 
Truman Enos and Lendy Thrall, his wife, Prudence, wife of Josiah Dickinson, 
Elizabeth, wife of Abraham Snow, Bridget, wife of Ephraim Wells, Hannah 
Snow, wife of John Randall, Adocia, wife of Judge Elisha B. Smith, Mrs. 
Phebe Brewer, Betsey Miller and Polly Brisbee, afterwards the wife of Friend 
Thrall, and Frederick Hopkins, Sr.,—seven males and fourteen females. The 
greater part lived in the village, but some on Great Brook, in New Berlin, and 
some in Preston. Theyare all dead. Father Enos—the first and the last— 
died May 11, 1869, agedg1. His wife lived less thana year after. She died 
April 29, 1815, aged 35. 
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ercises, the latter conducting the examination of can- 
didates, which was very thorough.* 

On the organization of the Church, Elijah Cham- 
berlin and Tracy Ensworth, Sr., were chosen its first 
deacons. 

For three or four years the Church had no settled 
pastor. The Sunday services in the absence of a mis- 


sionary, consisted of a sermon—often one of Pay- 
son’s—read by Mr. Fenton or David Buttolph, and . 
were generally held in the two-story academy, which 
was torn down to make room for the stone house, No. 
286 Broad street, corner of Mitchell, now the resi- 
“Sometimes,” says Mr. 


dence of John Mitchell. 
Johnson, “it was 








Ezekiel J. Chapman, brother of - Benjamin Chapman, 
of this village. 

In the summer of 1816 measures were taken to se- 
cure the erection of a Church edifice. Messrs. Enos 
and Fenton were appointed a committee to raise the 
necessary means, and during the summer’ and fall, 
“ scoured the whole township, taking money or produce 
of any kind—anything that a man could give,” Joel 
Atkins was engaged to draw the plans and superin- 
tend the work, which was performed by William Wait 
and Josiah Dickinson.* 

April 22, 1817, Peter B. Garnsey and Polly, his 
wife, in consideration of $260, deeded to the trustees 
the land on which the 





locked against them 


church was built, and 





by a ‘little pesky 
teacher,’ thought to 
have been Noah Hub- 
bard, who loved to 
annoy them for their 
strong doctrines 
about the future 
state.”"t The weekly 
prayer meetings = 
were held in the large 
kitchens of Mr, Enos 
and Mr. Fenton. For = 
much of this time the 
Church was supplied 
with preaching by the 
Missionary Society of 
Connecticut, which, 
with other local socie- 
ties, became in 1826 
the American Home Mission Society, At such times 
the services were generally held in the Court House. 
Among these supplies were: Revs, Asa Messer, who 
stayed about nine months; Wm, M. Adams, who was 
the first regularly hired minister of this Church, but 
was only a licentiate at the time ; Benjamin Bell, Norris 
Bull, who came probably some time in 1819; and 


~~ 





* The society connected with this church was organized at a meeting held in 
the court house July 15, 1816, as The First Congregational Society of Nor- 
wich. Truman Enos and Joseph Kelso were presiding officers, and they, to- 
gether with Joseph S. Fenton, Elijah Chamberlin, Ephraim Wells and James 
Pearsall were elected trustees. 

A society had been previously formed under the labors of Rev. John Camp, 
but it is not known that there was any church in connection with it. This was 
The First Associated Presbyterian Society and Congregation in the Town 
of Norwich, organized at the house of Deacon Elisha Smith, Oct. 30, 1800, 
Mr. Smith was grandfather of the Smiths in “ The Quarter,” and had been 
deacon of achurch in Connecticut. His house stood on the south-east corner 
of the present West Park. Stephen Collins was chosen moderator of the 
meeting and Silas Cole, clerk. The trustees elected were: Stephen Collins, 
John Welch, Benjamin Edmunds, Nathan Parker, Phineas Wells and Wil- 
liam Smith. 

+ History of the First Congregational Church of Norwich, by C. R. 
Jehnson, the Church Clerk from which this sketch is prepared, and to which 
we Commend the reader who desires details which the scope of this work 
does not contemplate. 





(Wood Church—Dedicated July 14, 1819; Burned February 2, 1858.) 





which is covered by 
the eastern third of 
the present brick 
church, The frame 
was raised in July of 
that year, and notice 
having been sent, a 
large number congre- 
gated from all quar- 
ters to assist, and 
enjoy the sport which 
always followed —a 
wrestling match, The 
church was completed 
in 1819 and dedicated 
July 14th of that 
year.t The services 
were imposing for the 
time, and the attend- 
ance from the surrounding country was very large. 


a = 





* The following advertisement appeared in the first number of the Vorzwich 
Fournal published Thursday, Nov. 21, 1816, and was kept until Jan. 29, 
1817 :— ’ 

* Notice.— The subscriber will receive, in the village of Norwich, any time 
between this and the first of February next, lumber of the rene. descrip- 
tion, on subscription for the Presbyterian meeting house, to wit; clear stuff 
boards, of one mech, and one inch and a quarter thick, and the first rate 
shingles ; well seasoned boards at twelve dollars per thousand, green at ten 
dollars per thousand—for shingles, one dollar and twenty-five cents per thou- 
sand. All those who can deliver the lumber immediately are requested 


todo so. 
** Norwich, Noy, 21, 1816, WILLIAM WAIT.” 
February 5, 1317, the same paper contained the following :— 
“ Notice.—Is hereby given to each of the subscribers to the Congregational 
a, 


meeting house in this village, as contracted to pay in lumber, that the follaw- 
ing prices will be allowed for that which shall be delivered by the first of 


March, viz: for 
“ Clear stuff seasoned, pine boards, $12 per m. 
ae sad “t Becky Ne ae 
*- Common boards, eee 
‘* First rate shingles, 0 ne 


‘*]. S. Fenton, 

** Norwich, Feb. §, 1817. In behalf of the Trustees.’’ 

+ On the day of the dedication there remained a debt of $600, Mr, Enos 
and Mr. Fenton had each given $500, and, in Mr. Enos’ own words, “every- 
body had given all they could afford, and we among the rest, but we agreed to 
divide the amount between us, and the building was dedicated free of debt.”” 

The building was a plain wooden structure, and stood with the gable-end to 
the street. It had a substantial stone foundation rising to about six or seven 
feet above the ground. The back and sides were clapboarded ; the front was 
ceiled and relieved by four pilasters extending from the foundation to the cor- 
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Several ministers were present and took part in 
the exercises; among them were Rev. John Truair, 
then pastor of the church in Sherburne, who 
preached the dedicatory sermon; Rey. John Smith, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church at Coopers- 
town; Rev. Luther Clark, probably a missionary, 
who supplied the church for a while after the dedica- 
tion; Rev. Edward Andrews, afterwards pastor of the 
church ; and Rev, John B. Hoyt, then stated supply at 
Greene, The music 
was furnished by Socie- 
ties from Sherburne, 
which then and still 
enjoys an enviable no- 
toriety for its many 
excellent musicians.” 
Succeeding Mr. 














Clark’s brief stay im- 
mediately after the 
dedication, Rev, Ed- 
ward Andrews was 
called to the pastorate 
in April or May, 1820, 
and was ordained and 
installed on the 28th of 
June following. He 
was the first regularly 
settled pastor. 
Onginally the church 
united with the Union 
Association, but when 
is not known. After |g 
the dissolution of that {f 
body, Feb. 20, 1822, it | 
united with the Presby- 
tery of Otsego, but this 
date is equally uncer- 
tain. The Presbytery 
of Chenango was form- 
ed May 29, 1826, and 
at its first meeting held 

















in Oxford, June 29, 1826, this church, through its rep- 
resentative, Jeduthan Hitchcock, applied to be, and 
was received to membership on the union or accom- 
modation plan.t 

October 25, 1826, Mr, Andrews requested the 
Presbytery to dissolve the pastoral relation with this 
church, to take effect November 30th, The request 
was granted, and Sunday, December 3, Rev. Ambrose 
Eggleston preached by directicn of the Presbytery, 
and declared the pulpit 
vacant. The Presby- 
tery also appointed 
Rev. Asa Donaldson 
to supply the pulpit 
during December and 
January, following. 
About the middle of 
January, 1827, Rev. 
Peter Lockwood came 
as a candidate, and be- 
gan to preach on the 
usual three months’ 







































(Brick Church—Dedicated June 16, 1862.) 


trial. He remained till 
about the middle of 
May, accepted a call, 
and was to have been 
installed in July follow- 
ing, but while he had 
-|returned to Statnford, 
Conn., for his family 
and goods, a factional 
feeling which had 
sprung up in thechurch 
We) before Mr. Andrews 
< fal left develeped such an 
| opposition to his set- 
tlement that he refused 
to remain. These fac- 
tions remained in the 
~ church for nearly four 
years, and prevented 











nice, Theroof was shingled and the steeple arose from the ridge over the 
front. Entrance to the building was had by a wide flight of steps to large 
double doors in front, which opened into a vestibule, and this in turn opened 
at the right and left into the audience room, On each side of this room, east 
and west, was a row of pews next the wall, with aisles between them and the 
two rows of body pews in thecenter. The pews were of the old-fashioned 
“box? style, with doors, and showed little more than the heads of theyper- 
sons sitting in them. The pulpit was at the north end of the room, between 
the entrances. A gallery extended around the three other sides, and was 
seated like the floor below, except that the back row of seats was raised. A 


room for Sunday schooland prayer meetings was afterwards made as a base- 
ment, the floor being carried about three or four feet below ground. This room 
occupied about two-thirds of the basement, on the south side. ‘The rest was 
used as a cellar and wood room, a few feet being partitioned off from the west 
side for an entry-way to the session-room. Entrance to this was had by adoor 
cut through the foundation wall at the front of the building. near the north- 
west corner. All the woodwork of the building was painted white, except the 
molding on the tops of the seats, which was stamed to imitate resewood. At 
the time it was erected it was undoubtedly, says Mr. Johnson, the finest build- 
ing anywhere in the vicinity. 

* This choir was a very large one and occupied the gallery at the south end 
ofthe church. “‘Its Tyeiaemnacen” " says John F. Hubbard, Sr., in the 





Norwich Yournal, of which he was then editor, ‘‘is said to have equaled the 
concerts of New York.” It was led by Mr. Hastings, ‘* that excellent teacher 
of sacred music,’’ who, it was said by one who witnessed the services, “ had 
very white hair, and skipped about from one end to the other of his charge 
with great agility." He was an Albino, and later in life became the noted Dr. 
Thomas Hastings, the composer of much of the sacred music now used in the 
Christian churches throughout the world, and the author of many of our best 
hymns. He died in New York city, May 15, 1872, aged 87. 

+ The Union Association was formed by division of “‘ The Oneida Associa- 
tion of Congregational Ministers and Churches,”’ in Sept., 1808, and held its 
first meeting at Madison, June 13,1809. The latter association was formed 
in 1800, and was the first body of the kind on the New England plan in West- 
ern New York. 


This plan of Union between Presbytérian and Congregational churches 
was devised in 1795 br <— B. Smith and Eliphalet Nott, the first and seeond 
presidents of Union College. After revision, it was adopted by the General 
Association of Connecticut and the General Assembly of New York, in 1801. 
On this plan, with more or less modification, all the Congregational churches 
in Western New York, in time, united with Presbyterians. The plan on 
which this church joined the Presbytery of Chenango was that the decisions of 
the Presbytery were binding on the church, which was entitled to representa- 
tives with ail the privileges of ruling elders. The church was to manage its 
own internal concerns, but was required to keep records and submit them an- 
nually tothe Presbytery for inspection and revision. In trying cases from the 
church, ths Presbytery was bound by the rules of the church. 
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the settlement of a pastor. They were finally united | united on him.” He closed his labors May 9, 1845. 
under Mr. Bogue. Rev. Lyman S. Rexford next | A call was then extended to Rev. Charles P. Jennings, 
occupied the pulpit, probably late in 1827, or early | but the church nct being “ homogeneous in doctrine,” 
in 1828, but he was not installed, and when his labors | he refused to accept it, yet came as stated supply in 
ceased is not known. In the report to the Presby- | July, 1845, and remained till January 1, 1847, when 
tery, Sept. 10, 1828, the pulpit was reported vacant. sickness compelled him to give it up. 

September 8, 1829, the church obtained permission About the first of June, 1847, Rev. Daniel Clark, 
from the Chenango Presbytery to extend a call to | Jr., came to the village as agent of The American 
Rev. Horace P. Bogue, a member of the Otsego | Education Society. At a meeting of this church and 
Presbytery, and pastor of the church at Butternuts. | Society, June 15, 1847, he was unanimously elected 
He came to Norwich in the latter part of December, | pastor. The call was accepted and he was installed 
received a call on the 2d of February following, and | on the 6th of July following. Aug. 19, 1851, he 
was installed on the requested the Presby- 
24th of that month. ery to dissolve his pas- 
He continued to hold toral relation; naming 
the relation of pastor) as reasons therefor, 
to this people till April first, “the want of a 
28, 1833. Hewas suc- , ee : comfortable and _per- 
ceeded June 9, 1833,|3 ReeD ST i : manent residence for 
by Rev. Seth Williston, | = his family ;” and sec- 
who served them till ond, ‘the insufficiency 
Sept. 10, 1834, as stat-| -of his salary to meet 
ed supply. Succeeding # his necessary expen- 
his removal the church ses.” The request was 
underwent extensive “granted and the rela- 
repairs, which were} tion dissolved Sept. 1, 
completed in 1835. 
























Went ll oie =~ 1851. In October fol- 
October 12, 1834, \Mp nO "] I Eat Awe, (ea lowing Rev. Samuel W. 
Rev. John Sessions ‘ai Ps e : = Bush began his minis- 
entered upon his labors ' trations as stated sup- 
with this church, and] = ply, and closed his 
was installed pastor| = labors in May, 1855. 
Feb, 18, 1835. Mr = In the winter of 
Sessions was a rigid] a 1852, the Society 
Presbyterian; and at = woe yee bought of Ralph John- 
his installation, the (Brick Church—As Enlarged, 1874.) son the house No. 295 
Presbytery, by request of the church, constituted a ses- | Broad street, which, since April 1, 1852, it has occu- 
sion, and the church became fully Presbyterian. This | pied as a parsonage. 
action resulted in serious trouble and caused wounds January 6, 1856, Rev. Hiram Doane began his 
which were never entirely healed.* The church grew, | ministrations and was installed July 15th of that 
however, during this pastorate, in spite of this unfavor- | year. 
able state of feeling. Mr. Sessions closed his labors | January 30, 1857, the Standing Committee of the 
May 1, 1842. He was succeeded about Sept. rst, 1842, | church having resigned, the church passed the follow- 
by Aaron R. Livermore, a licentiate of Hampden | ing, signed by Elijah Chamberlin and twenty-five 
Association, Mass., who served the church as stated | other male and female members :— 
supply till about the rst of April, 1842, when ill health * Resolved, That this First Congregational Church 
compelled him to leave. From Jan. 14, 1844, to Feb, | in Norwich hereafter administer its government and 
9, 1844, Rev. Seth Williston again supplied the pulpit, discipline after the Congregational form, as generally 
and the next Sunday, Feb. 11, Rev. Wm. M. Richards Paseomeis: Believing vhs 0. \De Pe ea ae are 
ently indicated in the teachings of our Savior on this 
began to serve the church as stated supply. He was | subject.” 
a Congregationalist, and strongly anti-slavery, “which On Sunday morning, Feb. 2, 1858, the church was 
made it impossible at that time for the church to be | consumed by fire. From this time till about the mid- 
* The most prominent of these disaffected ones was Truman Enos, who was dle of November of that year services were held in the 
a strong Congregationalist, He withdrew and joined the First Church at Academy hall. At that time a room owned by Ran- 


Sherburne, and nearly every Sunday drove to that village to attend service. d s+ . 
He remained a member there until 1859, when he returned to this church, som Close, and built by him for a furniture ware- 
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room,* at No. 168 Broad street, was leased, and there 
the Society worshiped till November, 1861, on the 3d 
of which month Concert Hall, over the piano factory, 
was rented for one year. 

During the year 1858, the church began to sever 
its connection with the Presbytery, and to ‘resume the 
Congregational form of government, This action 
caused even more serious consequences than that of 
1835. Several of the most prominent members were 
excommunicated ; others withdrew, and with them, 
employing Rev. Hiram Dyer, long a pastor at Pres- 
ton, held regular religious services in the Academy 
hall, beginning about the middle of July, 1859. 

July 12, 1858, that part of the Society by whom 
Mr. Doane was employed voted to build a new church. 
A subscription paper had been drawn May 5, 1858, 
and at the time of this meeting the necessary amount 
had been pledged. Plans presented by Thomas 
Cheeseman, an English architect of Utica, were adopt- 
ed, and he was employed to superintend the work. 
But delays were occasioned by unforseen circumstan- 
ces. The heirs of Peter B. Garnsey, claiming that the 
old church occupied more land than was conveyed by 
the deed of 1817, sought to prevent the trustees from 
occupying any of the disputed land. There was also 
some trouble about the subscription, and Jan. 17, 
1860, a new one was drawn and circulated until March 
17, when it was presented to the trustees, who there- 
upon engaged Mr, Cheeseman to draw new plans. 

Mr. Doane closed his labors with this church in 
October, 1860, and for the next nine months the pul- 
pit was not regularly supplied. Services were held in 
the hall before mentioned, and pastors from neigh- 
boring churches occasionally preached. February 3, 
1861, Samuel Scoville, a student in Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, in New York city, preached morning 
and evening by invitation of one of the members, and 
returned to New York the same week. June to, 
1861, the trustees voted to hire Mr. Scoville three 
months. He accepted, and began his labors on the 
23d of June, preaching in the ware-room hall. Sept. 
18, 1861, he was called to the pastorate. He accept- 
ed, and entered upon his duties as pastor, without in- 
stallation, on the 3d of November following. His 
pastorate was by far the longest and happiest the 
church has enjoyed. It was terminated Oct. 6, 1879. 

In the meantime, the church, by resolutions passed 
Feb. 19, 1861, had severed its connection with the 
Chenango Presbytery, and become fully Congrega- 
tional and entirely independent. The arrangements 
for building the new church had so far progressed that 
on the 4th of June, 1861, the contract was let to Ab- 
ner Wood, William H. Sternberg and Henry Allfrey, 
for $9,127.50. Work was begun Monday, June 17, 





* This room was afterwards known for several years as “Coffin Hall’’ 














1861, and Aug. 3d, at 2 Pp. M., the comer-stone was 
laid, with impressive ceremonies. 

By cold weather the church was inclosed, and dur- 
ing the winter was plastered and frescoed. It was 
finished early in June, 1862, and dedicated on the 
16th of that month, with ceremonies of a solemn and 
highly interesting character. Rev. Samuel Scoville, 
the pastor, preached the dedicatory sermon.* 

The church being finished, Mr. Scoville set about 
the very delicate task of reconciling and bringing to- 
gether the two factions, and in a short time harmony 
was again restored. A resolution rescinding the vote 
of suspension, in the case of those then living in the 
village, was passed without dissent, July 4, 1853, and 
in case of all the others then alive, May 9, 1867. 
Under the influences thus happily inaugurated, the 
membership and congregation largely increased, and 
the demand for increased accommodations began to 
be felt. As a temporary expedient the small brick 
building which stood west of the church, formerly the 
County Clerk’s office, and later used as an engine 
house, was rented and used for prayer meetings and 
the infant class of the Sunday-School, for most of the 
time till 1867; after which the audience room was 
used for all the meetings and services of the church. 
By 1871, the necessity for enlargement became press- 
ing and various plans were devised to effect it, but 
none seemed acceptable until in 1873, William M. 
Woollett, an architect in Albany, by request of the 
trustees, drew a plan which seemed to contain the 
fewest objectionable features, and was accepted and 
Mr. Woollett employed. Additional ground to the west 
of the former lot was purchased at a cost of $5,000, 
and during the winter and spring following materials 
were bought. Isaac S. Newton was appointed a 
building committee ; and March 29, 1873, the trus- 
tees advertised for proposals for building the church 
enlargement. On Monday, June 3, 1873, ground was 
broken for the cellar, Mr. Scoville shoveling the first 
wagon-load of dirt. Late in the fall the walls were 
finished, but it was late in December before the roof 
was on and the building inclosed. 

The addition was nearly twice the size of the former 
church, and was built to that on the west side. While 
its construction was in progress, services were held 
uninterruptedly in the old portion till September 27, 
1874, when they were transferred to the west division 





* A debt of $3,000 remaining on the house, it was assumed by Benjamin 
Chapman, and paid by the church in 1868. 

The building was of brick with stone trimmings and slate roof, It was 79 
feet long by 46 wide, with a spire at the north-east corner, {twas entered by 
two double doors on the east and west sides of the front, opening into small 
vestibules, The only room was the audience room, which was 50 feet 7 inches 
north and south, by 42 feet east and west and 29 feet high, without gallery. 
‘The wood work was of chestnut, oiled. A recess between the vestibules was 
used for the choir and organ, anda similar one at the south end for the 
pulpit. There were 80 pews, capable ‘of seating 400 persons. A wide aisle 
ran through the center of the room, and narrower onesat each side next the 
wall. 
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of the new part, which had been fitted up for the pur- 
pose. The building was finished and dedicated De- 
cember 31, 1874, Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D. D., of 
Syracuse, preaching the dedicatory sermon. The ser- 
vices and ceremonies connected with the dedication 
commenced Sunday, December 27, 1874, and con- 
tinued through that week and the following Sunday. 

The whole church had been built at a cost of about 
$50,000, about $35,000 of which had been paid. Sunday 
morning, June 6, 1875, Mr. Scoville preached his four- 
teenth anniversary sermon, and atits close called for sub- 
scriptions and pledges from those present for the pur- 
pose of paying the debt. A subscription was drawn, 
payable in four yearly payments, and at the close of 
the service $9,600 had been pledged. Before July rst, 
the whole debt was provided for.* 

Following is a statement of the membership from 
1814 to 1879 :-— 








Number joined by Letter,...........-. 213 

e de Profession..i.. 0s sss 479 
——»hg2 

- Dismissed to other Churches.. 217 

rf PEM eo OWN, wis, tinsticne'e GS 107 

“ Excommunicated............ 5 

Ae TROP RCS Arvin c 6 e+ Oe pl ole sale 30 

S PARE ip See whee AMSA oS tans 60 
419 
J; Of members in 1879........- 273 


The First Methodist Episcopal Church of Norwich. 
—As early as 1822, Rev. Reuben Reynolds, a Metho- 
dist minister, familiarly known as “ Father Reynolds,” 
held prayer meetings in his house on West Main street 
in Norwich village, near where the Congregational 
church now stands. Soon after this Mr. Reynolds 
moved into the “old Holcomb house,” now No. x 
Pleasant street, which was moved back to make room 
for the present residence of B. Gage Berry, on the 
south-west corner of Broad and Pleasant streets. 
Connected with it was a marble shop, which, one Sat- 
urday afternoon in 1824, was cleaned for the services 
to be held in it the following day. At that meeting 
Father Reynolds organized the first class, of which he 
was chosen leader. It consisted of twelve members, 
only three of whom are known to be living.t During 
the day a young man named Daniel Torrey was re- 
claimed, and afterwards became a successful minister. 
Father Reynolds was minister, as well as class leader, 
the first the Church had. 


* The whole building is 124 feet 6 inches by 74 feet. The atdience room is 
84 feet by 59 feet 7 inches, and about 30 feet high. Connected with it on the 
west by sliding doors, is the lecture room, which is 44 feet 3 inches, by 36 
feet 2 inches. South of this lecture room is the primary Sunday school room, 
the partition between them being composed almost entirely of doors and sliding 
windows, so that the two can be used together. Over these are the young 
men’s room, 22 feet 9 inches by 14 feet 4 inches; the parlor, 44 feet 8 inches 
by 35 feet to inches, both having a cloak room attached, and kitchen, 15 feet 
by 15 feet with cook stove, sink, pump, &c. 

+ These are Mrs. Jane M. Winton and Mrs. Hannah Randall, both resid- 
ing in Norwich, and Mrs. Mary A. Myatt, residing in Pennsylvania. 








At a meeting of the male members of this Church, 
“legally convened at their meeting room in the vil- 
lage of Norwich,” January 2, 1827, Rev. Benjamin 
Shipman was elected chairman, and Rev. Reuben 
Reynolds, secretary, and at an adjourned meeting 
held January 13, 1827, the First Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in Norwich was organized, and 
George H. King, Caleb Seabury, Miriam Saunders, 
Reuben Reynolds, William D, Burdick, Nathan’S. 
Stanton, and Thomas Neverson were elected trustees* 

Almost immediately an, effort was made to build a 
house of worship, but this hope was not realized until 
seven years later—in 1834, under the ministry of Rev. 
Lyman Beach—when their first church was built at a 
cost of about $2,000, It stood just north of the 
present church and was torn down in 1874. The 
building of the present church was begun in 1873 
during the pastorate of Rev. Henry Wheeler. It was 
finished and dedicated January 14, 1875, the dedica- 
torysemon being preached by Bishop Jesse T. Peck. It 
is a remarkably fine brick structure, capable of seating 
eleven hundred people. It cost $50,000 including 
the site, which cost $7,600. Previous to the erection 
of their first church, the Society worshiped in the 
second story of the old Academy building, which stood 
very near the site of John Mitchell’s residence and was 
torn down. 

The present pastor is Rev. J. O. Woodruff, who 
commenced his labors in April, 1879. The present 
number of members is four hundred; the attendance 
at Sunday school about two hundred and twenty. 

Emanuel Church of Norwich (Episcopal) was or- 
ganized Sept. 17, 1832, under the labors of Rev. 
Liberty Alonzo Barrows, who was thefirst rector, The 
meeting at which this organizatiori was effected was 
held at the court house, where persons of this persua- 
sion had worshiped for a year or two previously. Lib- 
erty A. Barrows was chosen to preside, and he and 
David E. S. Bedford and Squire Smith were nomi- 
nated to certify the proceedings of the meeting. David 
E, S. Bedford and Smith M. Purdy were elected church 
wardens, and Jason Gleason, Thomas Milner, David 
Griffing, Philander B. Prindle, John Clapp, Henry 
De Forest, Walter M. Conkey and Squire Smith, 
vestrymen. t 

Mr. Burrows’ rectorship continued till 1836, when 
he was succeeded by Rey. John A. Brayton, who was 


* This society was reorganized Jan. 27, 1834, the year in which their first 
church was byilt- The same name was adopted, and Ansel Berry, David 
Blindbury, Daniel Cook, Hiram Atherton, and Nathan D. Stanton were 
elected trustees. Alvin Torry and Nathan D, Stanton were chosen to preside 
at this meeting. 

+ This church was re-incorporated March 22, 1847, but for what reason is 
not indicated. Rev. Samuel Goodale, who was then the rector, presided at 
the meeting. Henry De Forest and David Griffing were elected church war- 
dens, and George L. Rider, Smith M. Purdy, Henry K. Murray, John C. 
Gorton, John E. Babcock, William B. Pellet, James M. D. Carr and Phi- 
lander B. Prindle, vestrymen, 
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here during the year 1837. Mr. Barrows’ again 
became the rector, continuing four years, till 1841. 
He was succeeded by Rey. D. M. Fackler in 1842, at 
which time the congregation numbered twenty-six 
families, and the church twenty-four communicants. 
Mr. Fackler officiated three years, and was succeeded 
by Rev. Joseph Ransom, who remained till August, 
1846. Rev. Samuel Goodale became the rector July 1, 
1846, and continued his ministrations till 1849. There 
seems to have been an interim of two years between 
the close of Mr, Goodale’s services and the commence- 
ment of those of his successor, Rev. Joshua L. Harri- 
son, who became the rector in 1851. At this time there 
were forty-two families and twenty-five communicants. 
Mr. Harrison continued his services during that and 
the following year, and was succeeded in 1853 by 
Rey. Stephen Douglass. Rev. N. Watson Monroe 
officiated six months in 1854. Rev. James Aber- 
crombie commenced a three years’ rectorship July 1, 
1855. He reported thirty-eight’ communicants and 
forty families. During his rectorship the church was 
improved by a recess chancel, and in 1857, the rec- 
tory was purchased at a cost of $1,000. In 1859, 
Rey. James W. Capen, now rector of Grace church, 
Whitney’s Point, succeeded him, continuing till Feb. 
1, 1860. In 1859he reported fifty families and fifty- 
two communicants. Feb. 28, 1860, Rev. William T. 
Early entered upon a rectorship of eight months, 
when Edward C. Lewis was called. He reported in 
1861, fifty-five families and seventy communicants. 
He remained ten years, closing his labors Nov. 18, 
1870, and has since died. In 1870 he reported one 
hundred and twenty-nine communicants and ninety- 
two families. Daniel E. Loveridge, now rector of the 
church at Unadilla, entered upon the duties of rector 
Oct. 7, 1871, and continued them till Feb. 1, 1879. 
Under these two rectorships, the church increased in 
strength and numbers, having at one time as high as 
one hundred and ninety communicants, which num- 
ber, in consequence of deaths and removals, is dimin- 
ished to one hundred and twenty-nine, the present 
number. The present number of families is one 
hundred and thirty-three, embracing three hundred 
and twenty-nine individuals. Rev. E. Bayard Smith, 
the present rector, commenced his labors Feb. 9, 1879. 

The Society continued to worship in the court 
house until 1834, in which year their church edifice, 
which now stands unoccupied next west of the Palmer 
House, was built. It wasconsecrated by Bishop Benja- 
min T. Onderdonk, June 4, 1836. Their present 
church, which is a neat, substantial stone structure, 
was finished in 1875. In the report of 1879, the 
church, including the lot, which cost $4,000, is valued 
at $25,000; the organ at $3,000; the old church at 
$2,000. 








The present wardens are John Fryer and Hon. 
Russell A. Young; and vestrymen, John Crawley, 
George Rider, William N. Mason, William C. Main, 
Daniel E. Comstock, Peter W. Clarke, A. J. Beebe 
and Hon, John F. Hubbard. 

St. Patrick's Church (Catholic,) of Norwich, was 
organized about 1854 or ’5, by Father C. C. Brady, 
the first pastor. Occasional meetings were held at 
private houses from about 1846 or ’7, among others 
by Fathers James Hourigan, of Binghamton, where he 
has since been located, and McCabe and Callan, the 
latter of whom was stationed at Oxford. Father 
Hourigan was the pioneer of Catholicism in Norwich. 
With the advent of Father Brady regular meetings 
were commenced, and were held in the old candle 
factory on Lock street, near the hammer factory. 
There they worshiped. till 1859, in which year their 
present church edifice was erected, at a cost of about 
$2,200, exclusive of the lot, which cost $350, and was 
paid for by C. B. Smith, now of Binghamton, and Cor- 
nelius and Michael Conway, of Norwich. Father 
Brady also officiated at Oxford, Smithville, Sherburne, 
Hamilton, Cortland and Marathon. The church was 
first occupied on Christmas, 1859. 

The prominent members when regular meetings 
were begun were: Clark B. Smith, Michael and Cor- 
nelius Conway, Michael Burns, Thomas Ryan, Wil- 
liam Rath, Michael Welch, James McGinnis, John 
Normilo, Dennis Hickey, James Mulligan, Michael 
Kane, Martin O’Donnell, James Maxsey, Michael 
Foy, Edward Malloy, Michael Griffin, Patrick Farley, 
John Curley, James Ferry, Patrick Sullivan, Matthew 
Murphy, Michael Scanlan, Patrick Casey, Patrick 
Hassett, Dennis Griffin, and Dennis Conway, most of 
whom had families and many of whom are still living 
here. 

Father Brady was succeeded in the pastorate by 
Fathers McDermot, McNulty, D. O'Connor, and 
James P. Harrigan, the latter of whom, the present 
pastor, entered upon his labors in April, 1875. Dur- 
ing the pastorate of Father O’Connor, an addition 
was made to the rear end of the church, extending 
beyond the main body on both sides, There is a 
large congregation connected with the church, num- 
bering about six hundred. 

In 1870, a lot was purchased and a parsonage 
erected thereon at a cost of about $5,000, In 1871, 
seven acres were purchased for a cemetery at a cost 
of $2,000 on which only about $50 have been paid. 

The present trustees are Patrick Byrnes, Thomas 
Maxsey, and James P. Harrigan. 

The Free Will Baptist Church of Norwich was 
organized June 4, 1867, by a council convened at the 
house of J. S. Osmond, of which Rev. L. D, Turner 
was moderator, and Rey. D. J. Whiting, under whose 
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labors the little band was gathered, was clerk. The 
constituent members were Elisha Crandall, Amy 
Crandall, Joseph Crandall, Prudence Crandall, Anna 
Sayles, Anna Rathbun and John Collins, who joined 
by letter, and Joseph S. Osmond and Nehemiah Weed, 
who joined by experience. E. Crandall and J. S. 
Osmond were chosen deacons.* The first covenant 
meeting was held Saturday, June 29, 1867, at which 
time Elvira L. Osmond, Esther M. Button and Eme- 
line Matthewson joined, the former two by letter and 
the latter by experience. 

The first business meeting was held June 24, 1867, at 
the house of J. S. Osmond, for the purpose of electing 
a board of trustees. Joseph Crandall was chairman, 
and D. J. Whiting, clerk. Elisha Crandall, Joseph 
Crandall and Jesse Matthewson were elected trustees, 
and D., J. Whiting was associated with them as chair- 
man of a building committee. 

August 24, 1867, Cyrus Blackman was elected clerk 
and has since filled that office. 

The first baptism recorded took place Jan. 18, 
1868, Jane Tilyou and Betsey Griffing were the can- 
didates for baptism. 

The arrangements for building the church had so 
far progressed that April 2, 1868, the corner stone was 
laid with impressive ceremonies. It was finished and 
dedicated Feb, 22, 1869. Rev. G. H. Ball preached 
the dedicatory sermon. The lot cost $1,000 and the 
building $4,000, The entire amount was provided for 
at the time of the dedication ; but some of the sub- 
scriptions proved worthless and left the church $1,000 
in debt. It is now free from debt, however; the last 
portion of indebtedness, $400, was assumed by the 
Centennial Association, which convened at this church 
Sept. 23, 1879. 

The first pastor was Rey. D. J. Whiting, whose 
labors as such commenced with the organization of 
the church. He was succeeded in the pastorate April 
1, 1870, by Rev. A. M. Totman, and in April, 1873, 
by Rev. W, H. Waldron. Rev. J. M. Langworthy 
supplied the pulpit for one year from April, 1876. 
Rey. W. R. Stone became the pastor in April, 1877, 
and remained two years. Rev. C. E. Brockway, the 
present pastor, entered upon his labors April 10, 
1879. . 

Since the organization 36 have joined the church by 
letter, 55 by baptism, and 15 by experience. The 
present number of members is 106; the number of 
Sunday school scholars, 75. The Superintendent of 
the Sunday schoolis Henry Hewitt. 





* Jason E. King was elected deacon August 17, 1872; and was succeeded 
on his remoyal to Otselic in 1875, by L. D. Burdick. 

+ On this day Jesse Matthewson, who was one of the building committee, 
died very suddenly of heart disease ; so says the church clerk, But Jesse 
Matthewson died Feb. 22, 1870, at the age of $4 years. Whether this discrep- 
ancy arises from an error in the recorded date of the dedication or in his recol- 
lection of the fact of death we are unable to state.. 
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The present trustees are Eugene Paul, R. B. Cross 
and Elisha Crandall. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church of Norwich 
was organized in 1870, by Rev. Edward Mills, who 
served the church six months as pastor. He was suc- 
ceeded in the pastorate by Benjamin F. Porter, who 
remained one year, Thomas E. Franklin, who staid 
about two years, William Winder, who served them 
about six months, James H. McCoy, who staid three 
years, Caleb Woodyard, who remained only three 
months, and A. James Tappin, who remained about 
seven months and was the last pastor of that organi- 
zation. Under his ministry the church, which had 
numbered some forty to fifty members, lost interest 
and gradually died out. The church edifice, which 
was built in 1871, at a cost of $3,500 was sold on 
foreclosure of mortgage, and rented to the Union 
Church of Norwich, which is also composed of Afri- 
cans, and was organized Sept 5, 1878, by Rev. L. F. 
Rogers, who acted as moderator of the meeting, and 
composed of persons who were dissatisfied with the 
government of the other church. Union Church oc- 
cupied the building till October, 1879, the pulpit hav- 
ing been supplied by superannuated ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It has a membership 
of twenty-five, 


Societies.— Canasawacta Lodge No. 205, £ O. 
of O. F., was instituted as Canasawacta Lodge, No. 
236, J O.of O. F., June ro, 1846. After a few years 
the number was changed to 4o5. It worked under 
that name and number till January 24, 1855, when 
the “old mammoth store” building in which its meet- 
ings were held was destroyed by fire and its records 
and property consumed, so that there is no means of 
knowing who were the first officers. It reorganized 
under the above name and number October 17, 1868, 
The officers then elected were: Henry C. Wilcox. 
NV. G.; Lewis A. Rhodes, V2 G.; E. G. Ford, &; N. 


| B. Watkins, 71; Charles H. King, C; S. V. Lyon, 


I. G.; Calvin C. Brooks, O. G.; William G. Mande- 
ville, &. SM. G.; William C. Bliven, 2. S. FV G.; 
John R. Stearns, Z. .S. / G.; George H. Bliven, &. 
SS. 

The following named persons have passed the chairs 
and are known as Past Grands. Some have left the 
town and others are dead,* but the majority are still 
members of the lodge: Henry C. Wilcox, Lewis A. 
Rhodes, Hamilton DeLong, 4. D. Mash, John W. 
Wait, Silas Brooks, H. C. Bosworth, W. R. Leversee, 
Henry J. Winsor, Charles C. Gager, William C. 
Thurston, Alexander Totman, James W. Thompson, 
Adin D. Eldridge, Charles Shumway, William Breese, 
Isaac W. Skinner, Darwin Totman, James N, Sibley, 





* Those whose names appear in d#adics are dead. 
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Charles A. Houghton, A. M. Gilbert, William C. 
Bliven, Roswell Curtis, Edward Childs, King Hovey, 
Nelson L. Ireland, William G. Mandeville, George 
M. Page, George Rider, George Race, James H. Sin- 
clair, Asher C. Scott, Nathan B. Watkins, James G. 
Thompson, Marvin Wicks, Charles W. Scott. 


The present officers are: B. Gage Berry, V. G.,; 
Charles H. Watts, Y. G.; Henry J. Winsor, 2. S.; 
Warren Thurston, Z:; James W. Thompson, 7. S.; 
Edwin S. Post, W_; Charles H. Lottridge, C_; James 
T. Hutchins, 7 G.; James K. Spaulding, O. G.; H. 
C. Bosworth, &. S. V. G.; Augustus E. Race, Z. S. 
NV. G.; Charles A. Houghton, &. S. VY. G.; Charles 
H. Post, Z. S. V. G.; Darwin Totman, 2 S. S,; 
James N. Sibley, Z. S. .S.; Leroy. C. Hayes, Chap- 
fain; A. M. Gilbert, P. G.; William Breese; Isaac 
W. Skinner, B. Gage Berry, Zrustees. 

The lodge numbers eighty members and is in a 
flourishing condition financially and otherwise. 


Norwich Lodge, No. 302, F. and A, M., was in- 
stituted June 12, 1853. The records of the lodge 
are burned, but from the charter we learn the names 
of the first three officers, viz: O. G. Rundell, W. AZ; 
John F. Hubbard, S. W.; George L. Rider, 7, W. 

The living Past Masters are: William A. Smith, 
Andrew J. Avery, Nathan P. Wheeler, H. D. Mallory, 
William H. Sternberg, Albert Beals, Charles A. 
Church, Henry C. Wilcox, Hawley H. Bishop, James 
K. Benway, Henry M. Knapp. 

The present officers are: David H. Knapp, W. 42; 
George W. Ray, S. W.; George W. Nagle, 7, W.; 
Asher B. Young, S. D.; Charles E. Denslow, 7, D. ; 
Henry M. Ashcraft, Zreasurer ; Isaac W. Baker, Sec- 
retary; H. D. Mallory, Chaplain; Hendrick Crane, 
Tiler. 

The lodge numbers 165, and meets in Masonic 
Hall, in the Hill Block, on the corner of Broad and 
West Main Streets, the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month. 


Harmony Chapter, No. 151, was instituted Feb. 8, 
1855. The charter officerswere: William G, Sands, 
M. E. H. P.; Obadiah G. Randall, 2. K.; George L. 
‘Rider, Z. S. 

The living Past High Priests are: William G. 
Sands, Albert Beals, James G. Thompson, B. Gage 
Berry, Ambrose Spencer, Henry M. Knapp, Isaac W. 
Baker, George W. Avery. 

The present officers are: Joseph Winsor, JZ Z. H. 
P.; William Brown, #. X.,; William Breese, Z. S. ; 
George Wheeler, C. of #7, William Main, 2, 4. C. ; 
C. L. Ferry, Zreasurer ; H. D. Mallory, Chaplain ; 
H. Crain, Tiler. 


The chapter numbers 105, and meets in the same 
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place as the lodge the second and fourth Wednesdays 
of each month. 


4' Norwich Council of Royal and Select Masters No. 67, 
wasinstituted Sept9, 1874. The first officers were: Al- 
bert Beals, 7: 777. 17; Isaac W. Baker, D. AZ; B. Gage 
Berry, P. C. of W.; N. E. Beals, Zreasurer ; C. L. 
Ferry, Rec. ; Henry C. Hall, C. of -G.; D. Shattuck, 
C.C. ; H. Crane, S: 

The present officers are: I. W. Bake, 7! 2/2 JZ; 
B. Gage Berry, D. AZ. ; David Shattuck, P. C. of W. ; 
Joseph Winsor, C. of G.,; Henry M. Knapp, C. C.; 
Whitman Stratton, Zreasurer; C. L. Ferry, Rec. ; H. 
Crane, S. Albert Beals is the only Past T. Ill. M. 
The present number of members is thirty-five. The 
council meets in the same place as the lodge and 
chapter the first Thursday in each month. 


Norwich Commandery, No. 46, K. 7: was instituted 
Oct. 6, 1869. The first officers were: Sir Edwin J. 
Loomis, 2. Com.,; Sir John W. Crawley, G.; Sir 
Ambrose Spencer, C. G. 

The present officers are: Sir David Shattuck, Z. 
Com, Sir Henry M. Ashcraft, G.,; Sir George W. 
Ray, C. G., Sir H. D. Mallory, Predate ; Sir George 
Rider, S. W.,; Sir Martin McLean, 7, W, Sir D. E. 
Comstock, Zreasurer ; Sir Isaac W. Baker, Rec. Sir 
Andrew Dassance, S/d. B.,; Sir Walter Potts, .S. 2B. ; 
Sir B. Gage Berry, W.; Sirs D. R. McDonald, Whit- 
man Clarke, C. R. Frank, 1s¢, 22 and 3d Guards; 
Sir H. Crane, Capt. Guard. 

The Past Commanders are: Edwin J. Loomis, 
George Rider, Martin McLean and B. Gage Berry. 

The commandery numbers 171, and meets in the 
same place as the lodge, the first and third Fridays of 
each month. 


Chenango Valley Lodge, No. 110 £. O. G. T: was 
organized Oct. 6, 1866. The first officers were: 
, W. C. T.; Mrs. Charles J. Briggs, W. V. T.; 
W. S. Hewitt, W. Secretary; Charles J. Briggs, W. 
Chaplain; Nathaniel Chamberlin, W. 4. S.; H. F. 
Williams, W% F. S.; Charles S. Carpenter, W 7; 
James E. Case, W. JZ; James N. Sibley, W. D. AL; 
H. R. Prentice, W. O. G.; John W. Wait, P W. 
Gz 

The present officers are: I. C. Jewett, W. C. Z; 
Hattie Reynolds, W% V. 7; B. Brennan, W C.; 
Alonzo Adams, W. S.; George Sailesbery, WA. S.; 
Ella Reynolds, W. #. S.; Mary A. Henry, WH 7; 
William Morey, W. JZ; Mrs. William Morey, YW Z G.; 
James Scott, W. O. G.; Mrs. B. F. New, W. R. 
S., Effie Burdick, W~ Z. H..S.; N. L. Ireland, P. W. 
CN 

The lodge numbers thirty-nine, and meets every 
Saturday evening in the Latham Block. 
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POLKVILLE. 


POLKVILLE, situated about a mile and a half south- 
east of Norwich, derives its name from the numerous 
Polk men in its vicinity during the Polk campaign. 
It contains a district school, one hotel, a small grist- 
mill, a saw-mill, a blacksmith shop, kept by Charles 
Main, two wagon shops, kept by Eli Goodrich and 
Jonathan Warner, the latter being connected with 
the grist-mill, and a population of sixty-nine within a 
distance of a mile up Johnson Creek, which propels 
the mills, and has two falls of eighteen feet each. 
The hotel is kept by George Burdick. It was built by 
Philip K. Warner, some twenty-five years ago, and 
kept by him for a number of years. The grist-mill is 
owned by Jonathan Warner, by whom it was built. 
The saw-mill is owned by VanDerlyn Winsor, and 
stands on the site of one built at a very early day. 

On this stream, about three-fourths of a mile above 
Polkville, is a saw-mill owned by Harris and Hermon 
Lewis, by whom it was built about 1870. It occu- 
pies the site of one built about 1822, by Lorenzo 
Lewis, father of the present proprietors, for a man 
named Ryerson, who owned a tract of several hun- 
dred acres in that locality. The first mill contained 
a muley saw. The Lewis Brothers, when they built. 
put in a circular saw. 


WHITE STORE. 


White Store is situated on the Unadilla, in the 
east part of the town, and is a station on the New 
Berlin Branch of the Midland Railroad, with a popu- 
lation of sixty-three. It contains a Union Church, 
built in 1820, by members of the Baptist, Methodist 
and Universalist denominations, a district school, a 
grist-mill, two groceries, kept by J. T. Curtis and 
Caleb Barr, the latter of whom is the postmaster, 
having been appointed to the office April 19, 1874. 
Mr. Barr was preceded in the office by William T. 
Morse, who held it about two years. David Shippey 
previously held it a great many years. The postoffice 
at this place was established at an early day. 

The White Store Mill; owned by David Milks, was 
built in 1847, by George and Henry Curtis, who 
operated it till March, 1871, when George Curtis and 
his sons Joseph and Charles, who had shortly previously 
acquired Henry’s interest, sold it to the present pro- 
prietor. It contains threerun of stones and is operated 
by the Unadilla, which has a fall of about six feet. 

White Store was at a comparatively early daya seat 
of some commercial importance. The first merchants 
at this point were probably Joseph Morse and James 
Averill, the latter from’ Cooperstown, who opened a 
store in the building now owned by Caleb B. Barr, 
and occupied as a residence by Dennis Reddington— 














in what is popularly known as the “ White Store,” 
from the fact of its having been the first building 
painted white in this locality.* That portion of the 
name, however, which refers to its color is at present 
a sad misnomer ; for the building exhibits both the 
ravages of time and the neglect of man, This build- 
ing was erected in 1807; but whether there was any 
store here previous to that time cannot be definitely 
ascertained. Mr. Rensselaer Bowen, who was born 
here in 1801, and whose father settled here in 1797, 
has a vague impression that Obadiah Reynolds kept 
store before Morse & Averill, on the opposite side of 
the road. Messrs. Morse & Averill traded here a good 
many years. Mr. Morse removed to New Berlin, 
where one or two of his sons are now living. 

Martin Miner was keeping store in the same build- 
ing as early as 1818, and was also the school teacher 
of that day. He traded here some five or six years 
and went south. Henry Chapin, from New Berlin, and 
John Holmes, kept store there in company, succeeding 
Miner, and continued till about 1830. William West 
next traded there some five or six years. He sold to 
David Westcott and went to Smyrna. Mr. Westcott 
came in some years previously from Connecticut, and 
after trading some six or seven years, removed to Mt. 
Upton, afterwards to Norwich, and subsequently to 
Utica, where he now resides. George Winsor bought 
out Westcott, but traded only a short time. There 
have been no other merchants of prominence located 
here. 

The Norwich Creamery, situated about a mile above 
Norwich village, was built in 1871 by Norman Cox, 
and was converted into a barn in 1873 by George H. 
Fausett, the present proprietor, who, in 1878, recon- 
verted it into a creamery. In 1879 it received the 
milk from about 175 cows, and made 240 pounds of 
cheese and 60 pounds of butter perday. About three 
miles south of Norwich village is a creamery, which is 
owned by John Randall and was built by him in the 
summer of 1878. It was not in operation in 1879. 


Wark OF THE REBELLION.—There is no record of 
the action taken by this town with regard to filling its 
quotas earlier than the latter part of 1863, and the 
records of its action subsequent to that date do not 
show the amount of bounty paid. It is known how- 
ever, that its action was prompt and generous, its con- 
tributions in men during the entire period of the war 
exceeding seven per cent. of its population. 

November 9g, 1863, the town issued bonds to the 
amount of $2,500, payable, $475 in 1864, $554 in 


* We were told, and we believe it is quite generally supposed to be the fact 
jn that locality, that this was the first building between Norwich and Utica; 
but if we are correctly advised as to the date of its erection, (and Mr, Rens- 
selaer Bowen, from whom we obtained the information, is a good authority,) 
there were hundreds of buildings between these two places at the time it 
was erected, 
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1865, $526 in 1866, $498 in 1867, $570 in 1868, and 
$535 in 1869, and levied a tax for $408.61, to liqui- 
date its indebtedness to the Bank of Norwich, amount- 
ing to $2,908.61, money borrowed to pay to soldiers 
under and by virtue of an Act passed February 21, 
1863, by the Legislature, entitled an Act to authorize 
the levying of a tax upon the taxable property of the dif- 
ferent counties and towns in the State, to repay monies 
borrowed for or expended in the payment of bounties 
to volunteers. 

At a special town meeting held at the court house 
January 2, 1864, it was resolved to pay a bounty of 
$323 to each volunteer credited on the quota of the 
town under the last call; and David Griffing, Warren 
Newton and John Mitchell were appointed a com- 
mittee to carry out the provisions of the resolution, 
to issue bonds in the necessary amount, payable-one- 
fourth each first day of February, commencing in 
1865. ‘They were instructed to issue to those entitled 
to the,town bounty who so desired, in lieu of money, 
bonds to the amount of at least $300. The chairman, 
John P. Smith, and secretary, B, Gage Berry, were 
appointed a committee to bring this action to the at- 
tention of the Legislature at its next session, and to 
take the necessary steps to secure the passage of a 
law legalizing it. Feb. 16, 1864, it was resolved at a 
regular town meeting to pay $323 each to N. W. 
Winters and Truman Blindberry, volunteers, as town 
bounties, they having been enlisted in excess of the 
quota of the town under the call of Oct. 17, 1863, 

At a special town meeting held Aug. 12, 1864, it was 
resolved to pay to each volunteer credited on the quota 
under the call of July 18, 1864, for 500,000 men, not 
to exceed $1,000 for three years’ men, $750 for two 
years’, and $500 for one year’s, Daniel M. Holmes, 
Delos M. Powers, Walter A. Cook, Roswell Curtis, 
Nehemiah Leach and Rawson Close were appointed 
a committee to secure the requisite number of volun- 
teers to fill the quota of the town and take all meas- 
ures necessary in their judgment and discretion to fill 
said quota at the least possible expense, and with three 
years’ men if practicable. It was also resolved to pay 
to each person liable to the draft in the town and 
thereafter furnishing a substitute, in bonds of the 
town or in money at the discretion of the committee, 
the amount actually paid by him for such substitute 


applied on the town’s quota, but not in any case to * 


exceed $600 for three years’, $400 for two years’, $300 
for one year’s; and to pay to each person who had 
heretofore furnished a substitute applied on the quota 
of the town under that call, the amount actually paid 
to such substitute, but not in any case to exceed $600 
for three years’ men, $400 for two years’, and $200 
for one year’s. It was further resolved that the Board 
of Town Auditors issue bonds for the money pro- 








cured in pursuance of these resolutions, and in such 
sums and payable at such times, (not to exceed five 
years from Feb, 1, 1865,) as to them seemed most 
advantageous to the interest of the town; and that 
the necessary expenses incurred by the committee 
named in these resolutions in the discharge of their 
duties and a reasonable compensation for their 
services, be paid them. 

It is creditable to the town that at this meeting it 
put itself on record in denunciation of the revolting 
practice which then prevailed of taking advantage of 
the necessities of the government and individuals to 
make merchandise of men. So far as the records 
show it is the only town-in the county which took 
this commendable action. This, however, is doubt- 
less due to the fact that here this disgusting species of 
brokerage developed and exhibited its most offensive 
features. At the instance of Rev. W. H. Olin the 
town adopted the following preamble and resolutions: 

“Wuereas, It is alleged that parties of this and 
other towns have from motives of the most mercenary 
and reprehensible character embarked in the dishon- 
orable business commonly known as substitute broker- 
age, the apparent object of which brokerage is the 
robbery and swindling alike of the tax payers, the sol- 
diers and the government; and 

*“WHEREAS, It is the dictate of the simplest self-re- 
spect, and of the most ordinary circumstances of 
honor as well as due to thereciprocal good faith which 
should exist between the government, the soldiers and 
the people, that such corrupt and disgraceful practices 
should be discontinued, and those who engage in them 
rebuked, therefore, as the sentiment of the electors 
of the town of Norwich in special town meeting as- 
sembled, be it 

“ Resolved, That the business of substitute broker- 
age as alleged to be conducted by certain persons 
here and elsewhere is one calculated to corrupt priyate 
and public morals, is injurious to the military service 
by introducing into it a lawless, abandoned and desper- 
ate element and one which will receive the sternest 
condemnation of every honest man,” 

It was further resolved to aid the efforts of Captain 
Gordon to thwart the “corrupt designs of these 
scoundrels,” and prevent this species of robbery, and 
to this end the committee were instructed to negotiate 
directly with the recruit, without the intervention of 
substitute brokers, and to pay the full amount of 
bounty to him. 

March 5, 1864, D. M. Holmes, Supervisor, G. W. 
Marr, Clerk, and W. N. Mason, P. L. Wescott and 
D. H. Knapp, Jr., Justices, a Board of Relief in the 
town of Norwich, having power to grant relief to the 
indigent families of volunteers of that town, by virtue 
of an Act passed May 17, 1863, authorized the Over- 
seer of the Poor to appropriate $195 for the relief and 
support of certain such families; and further sums 


| for like purposes as follows: June 15, 1864, $260, 
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Feb. 20, 1864, $20, and Oct. 31, 1864, $425. An- 
other committee subsequently granted $305.59. 

At a special town meeting held Dec. 31, 1864, it 
was resolved to raise $55,000 for the purpose of pay- 
ing bounties and the incidental expenses connected 
with the raising of men required to fill the quota of 
the town under the call of December rg, 1864, for 
300,000 volunteers for two and three years. D. M. 
Holmes, Delos M. Powers, Roswell Curtis, Walter A. 
Cook, Nehemiah Leach and Rawson Close were ap- 
pointed a committee to procure volunteers to fill the 
quota at the least possible expense, and to take all 
measures that were in their judgment necessary. It 
was also resolved that any person in the town liable to 
the draft then pending who should thereafter furnish a 
substitute credited on the quota of the town under 
that call, should be paid in bonds of the town seventy- 
five per cent. of the amount actually paid by such 
person for such substitute, provided the amount paid 
by the committee did not exceed $400 for one year’s, 
$550 for two years’, and $700 for three years’ men, 
The provisions of this resolution were applied to any 
person in the town who had already furnished a sub- 
stitute applied on its quota. The proper officers were 
directed to issue bonds payable in sums and at such 
times, not to exceed two years from Feb. 1, 1865, as 
to them seemed for the best interest of the town. 
The expenses and a reasonable compensation of the 
committee were to be paid by the town. 

The town of Norwich furnished towards the Union 
armies during the Rebellion 297 soldiers and 3 sea- 
men, making the entire number of men furnished ac- 
cording to the record to be 300. Of this number 
only 34 were natives of the town; 4 held the rank of 
Colonel, 1 that of Lieut.-Colonel, 2 that of Surgeon, 
g that of Captain, 7 that of Lieutenant, and 7 that of 
Sergeant; 237 enlisted for three years, 3 for two 
years, 5 for one year, 2 for four years, 1 for fifteen 
months, and 1 for nineteenmonths. The record does 
not show the term of enlistment with regard to the 
remaining 51. They were distributed as far as the 
records indicate in the following branches of the ser- 
vice: 2 in the 8th, 15 in the 17th, 2 in the 2oth, 1 
each in the 26th, 85th and goth, 11 in the 44th, 1 
each in the 46th, 61st and 74th, 5 in the 76th, 1 in 
the 79th, 9 in the 89th, 1 each in the goth and 97th, 
7 in the rorst, 45 in the 114th, 1 each in the rarst, 
126th and 131st, 2 inthe 161st, 2 in the colored, andr 
each in the 3d Connecticut, 36th Ohio and 132d 
Pennsylvania infantry regiments; 1 in the rst, 28 in 
the 8th, 1 each in the roth and 11th, 13 in the 2oth, 
and 19 in the 22d cavalry regiments; 9g in the 3d, 2 
in the 4th, 23 in the 5th, 4 in the 7th, and 1 each in 
the 8th and 16th artillery regiments; and 1 in the rst 
engineers. ‘They were distributed among the various 





professions as follows: 74 were farmers, 42 laborers, 
to clerks, 8 each blacksmiths and painters, 7 carpen- 
ters, 6 each shoemakers, barbers and students, 5 each 
mechanics, coopers and printers, 4 boatmen, 3 each 
tanners, cigar makers, “gentlemen,” butchers and tin- 
ners, 2 each cabinet makers, telegraph operators, 
platers and carriage trimmers, and 1 each masons, gas 
fitters, varnishers, teamsters, bakers, harness makers, 
chain makers, tailors, saloon keepers, surgeons, mer- 
chants, piano-takers, cooks, grocers, saddlers, jew- 
elers, peddlers, speculators, clothiers, teachers, sailors, 
waiters, book-keepers and music teachers, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


TOWN oF PRESTON. 


RESTON was formed from Norwich April 2; 1806. 
McDonough was taken off April 17, 1816, and a 
part of Norwich in 1808. A part of the latter town 
was re-annexed in 1820, As at present constituted, 
it forms the major portion of No. 14 of the Twenty 
Townships. It is the center town of the county, and 
is bounded on the north by Plymouth, on the east by 
Norwich, on the south by Oxford, and on the west by 
McDonough. The surface is a high, rolling upland, 
broken into two distinct ridges, extending north and 
south. ‘The hills rise to the height of 200 to 800 feet 
above the valley of the Chenango at Norwich. The 
principal streams are Turner Brook, Fly Meadow 
Creek, and Mill Brook, all flowing south to the Che- 
nango, respectively through the eastern, central and 
western parts of the town. 

It is mostly underlaid by the rocks of the Catskill 
Group, which affords the best stone for building and 
other purposes obtained in the county. Numerous 
quarries have been opened in this rock within the 
town; one on the farm of Richard Winsor, abouta 
mile east of Preston Corners, which has been worked 
more or less for several years; on the farms of Lean- 
der Law and Sylvester Crumb, on Rogers street, two 
miles south-west of Preston Corners, though not much 
worked now; on the farm of Jesse Keech, in the 
south-east part of the town, from which grindstones 
have been wrought ; and on the Everet Judson farm, 
on the east side of the creek, near the line of Oxford, 
from which some very fine flagging stone is obtained. 
The rock crops out upon the surface in various places, 
especially in the west part of the town, making it diffi- 
cult of cultivation, The soil is generally a gravelly 
and slaty loam, well adapted to grazing and dairying. 
A reddish clay predominates in the south-west part. 
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Dairying forms the chief branch of agriculture, the 
dairies being mostly private ones. There are three 
factories in the town, one at Preston Corners, which 
was built about 1876, by W. F. Scott, by whom it was 
operated till 1879, when he rented it to C. W. and A. 
Phelps, brothers, who now carry on a creamery busi- 
ness, and received in 1879 the milk of 200 cows ; one 
one and one-half miles below Preston Center, owned 
by Samuel E, Lewis; and a third in the south part of 
the town, near the line of Oxford, owned by Loren 
Willcox and Clarence Miner. 

In 1875 the population of the town was 892; of 
whom 826 were native, 66 foreign, 888 white, and 4 
colored. Its area was 20,601 acres; of which 16,737 
were improved ; 3,805, woodland ; and 59, otherwise 
unimproved. The cash value of farms was $795,110; 
of farm buildings other than dwellings, $110,435 ; of 
stock, $146,420; and of tools and implements, $46,- 
355- The amount of gross sales from farms in 1874, 
was $101,600. 

There are eight common school districts in the 
town, each of which has a school-house. within the 
town. The number of children of school age resid- 
ing in the districts Sept. 30, 1877, was 223. During 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1878, there were seven male 
and ten female teachers employed, eight of whom 
were licensed ; the number of children residing in the 
districts who attended school was 194, of whom seven 
were under five or over twenty-one years of age; the 
average daily attendance during the year was 103.749; 
the number of volumes in district libraries was 460, 
the value of which was $71; the number of school- 
houses was eight, all frame, which, with the sites, em- 
bracing 2 acres and 47 rods, valued at $325, were 
valued at $2,815; the assessed value of taxable prop- 
erty in the districts was $490,030. The number of 
children between eight and fourteen years of age 
residing in the districts Sept. 30, 1877, was 85, of 
whom 84 attended district school during fourteen 
weeks of that year. 


Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 


Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876.........++, $ 20.65 
Amount apportioned to districts.........- 803.83 
Proceeds of Gospel and School Lands. ... 27.45 
AMEE DE EEN wc aeine ca dy ae Fgh cds ee oe 240.74 
From teachers’ board...........-+.+++-- 377-00 
TOE s nis Vdc cctads Bris vps biels.od $1,469.67 
Paid for teachers’ wages........+s0e0e0e5 $1,345.95 
Paid for school apparatus..........500+5 7.55 
Paid for school-houses, sites, fences, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, &c........ 3-70 
Paid for other incidental expenses........ 104.55 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 1, 1877. . 7-92 
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SETTLEMENTS.—The first settlement was made in 
1787, by James Glover, who came from Norwich, 
Conn., his native place, and settled on lot 75, on the 
farm now owned and occupied by Samuel E. Lewis, 
on Fly Meadow Creek, about three miles south of 
Preston Corners. He removed soon after 1800 to 
Montezuma, where he died. He built in 1789 the 
first grist-mill in the town, which is said also to have 
been the first in the county. It stood on the east 
bank of Fly Meadow Creek, about a quarter of a 
mile west of his residence. It, or one on its site, 
stood as late as about 1849. He opened in his house 
in 1788-9, the first store in the town, and probably, 
the first in the county, which he kept till his removal 
to Montezuma. The residence of Samuel E. Lewis 
was built by him as early as 1794, in which year his 
daughter, Mary Ann, was born there.* This was the 
first frame house in the town. ‘Thus it is seen that 
many of the earlier events connected with the history 
of both the town and the county are associated with 
his settlement here. 

James Glover was born Dec. 26, 1768, and married 
Alphena Hovey, who was born Jan. 22, 1778, sister 
of Gen. Benjamin Hovey, an early settler in Oxford, 
He had nine children, most of whom were born after 
his removal to Montezuma, viz: Mary Ann, born 
Nov. 23, 1796, who married William Johnson, (a 
Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, who lived a great 
many years, and died in Owasco, where from 1838 to 
1863 or ’4 he was pastor of the True Reformed Dutch 
Church of Owasco,) and died only a few years ago; 
Ursula M., born April 6, 1799, who married Henry 
Tifft, and lived in various places, for some time in 
Albany, where he was connected with one of the State 
departments, but chiefly in Auburn, where both died ; 
Justus S., born Feb. 21, 1802, who married a lady 
named Cornell, of Penn Yan, where he lived and 
died, but is survived by his wife, who is now living in 
East Saginaw, Mich.; Eliza, born May 6, 1804; 
James B., born Sept. 14, 1807, who married and died 
in New Jersey; Harriet S., born Aug. 14, 1813, who 
was married late in life to Charles H. Merriman, (who 
was for twenty-six years cashier of The National 
Bank of Auburn, and afterwards for one year its 
President,) and is now living in Auburn ; Joseph O., 
born April 13, 1810, who is practicing law in Chicago, 
and has been for some years United States District 
Attorney for that district; Catharine A., born Dec. 
28, 1816, who married DeWitt C, Gage, a lawyer, 
with whom she is living in East Saginaw, Mich.; Wm. 
Johnson, born May 2, 1820, who removed to Iilinois, 
married and died there soon after; and a daughter 








* French's Gazetteer states that Fanny Billings, who was born July 16, 
1796, was the first child born in the town. It is probable that the birth re- 
ferred to was the first, certainly prior to the one here referred to. 
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who married George Rathbun, a lawyer of some 
prominence in Auburn, where both died. 

None of the descendants have lived in the county 
since his removal to Montezuma. 

David Fairchild came in 1795 and settled at Pres- 
ton Corners, where William Lewisnowlives. He had 
three children, John, Amos, and a daughter who mar- 
ried Nathan Squires. Fairchild and his sons were 
noted hunters and trappers. They removed to Plym- 
outh and afterwards to the Holland Purchase. His 
daughter and her husband also moved west, first to 
Canandaigua, where they were living in 1813. The 
following year (1796) Randall Billings and Silas Cham- 
plain from Connecticut settled: Billings at Preston 
Center, on the south-east corenr, on the farm now 
owned by George Coville, where he and his wife Lucy 
died, the latter, April 23, 1830, aged 73 ; and Cham- 
plain on the creek, one and one-half miles south-west 
of Preston Corners, where Porter Slater now lives. 
Billings had several children, among them William, 
Henry, Asa, Lucy, Fanny, Nancy and Polly, all of 
whom are dead, Chamberlain afterwards removed to 
Pharsalia. He had no children of his own living. 
His nephews, John, Charles and Lodowick Crandall 
came in a little later from Connecticut, with their 
mother, a widow, who, in 1798, contracted the first 
marriage in the town with Capt. Lyon, from whom Lyon 
Brook, near Norwich, derives its name. John and 
Charles lived to be of age, but Lodowick went to 
work on the river above Norwich shortly before he 
attained his majority and died of fever. His brother 
John caught the fever from him and also died. Charles 
married a Waite and removed to Phelps and died 
there. 

David Eccleston came in from Stonington, Conn., 
in the spring of 1797, and settled on too acres two 
miles south of Preston Corners, at Preston Center, 
which is very near the geographical center of the 
county. He died there in 1845, while sitting in his 
chair, at the age of 88 years. His wife died in Nor- 
wich a few years after at the age of 90. He came 
with his wife, Catharine Fanning, of Stonington, Conn., 
and six children, David, Washington, Frederick, Han- 
nah, Charles, and one other daughter. David married 
Polly B., daughter of Dow Burdick, and settled oppo- 
site his father, where he resided till well advanced in 
years, when he removed to Norwich, where he died 
Aug. 30, 1872, aged &7. His wife died in Preston 
May 20, 1847, aged 57. He afterwards married Sally 
B, , who died in Norwich May 4, 1876, aged 
71. Those of his children who are living are Polly, 
wife of Whitman Kinyon, in Brooklyn; Esther, widow 
of Orville Fitch, and Ursula, widow of Erastus R. 
Johnson, and wife of Simmons, in Burlington, 
N. Y.; Aurelia, wife of Stephen Lewis, in Oxford; 











Leroy, in Afton; Sarah, wife of Evans, in 
Plymouth ; Daniel, in Smithville ; and Ansel, in Nor- 
wich. Washington married Lydia Peabody, of Nor- 
wich, and settled opposite his brother David and after- 
wards in Norwich, where he lived a good many years. 
He is now living in Willett. A daughter, Eliza, a 
maiden lady, is livingin Norwich. Frederick married 
and settled near East McDonough, where he and his 
wife died, the latter in 1879, aged about go. Several 
children are living, Hosea, Ann, wife of Charles 
Watts, Ledyard, Uriel and Minerva, all in Norwich. 
Hannah married Joseph Marsh and both she and her 
husband lived and died in Norwich, the former some 
fifteen years ago and the latter Aug. 3,1859, aged 85. 
Her children subsequently removed from the county. 
Charles married Mary Lewis and settled on what is 
known as the Ashcraft farm, a half mile south of the 
homestead. He afterwards removed to Oxford village 
and died there Dec. 26, 1873, aged 78. His widow 
is still living in Oxford, aged 75. Three children are 
living, Charles H. and Noyes B. in Oxford, the former 
a dentist and the latter a druggist, and Harriet C., wife 
of Leroy Eccleston, her cousin, in Afton. 

Settlements were made in 1799 by Jonas Marsh 
and Colonel Gurdon and Dudley Hewitt. Marsh 
came from Massachusetts, and located at Preston 
Center on the north-west corner, where Dudley Brown 
now lives, and opened there in 1800 the first inn in 
the town. Heafterwards removed to Pharsalia and died 
there May 21, 1847, aged 76. His children were 
Nancy, who married Erastus Brown of Pharsalia, where 
they settled and lived a good many years and finally 
went west; Sibley, who lived in Pharsalia and died in 
the insane department of the county house in Pres- 
ton, August 14, 1848, aged 49; Shepard, Stephen, 
Tyler, and Sally, who married Henry Brown, brother 
of Erastus, all of whom went to Pennsylvania; Ursula, 
who died in Pharsalia of scarlet fever, unmarried ; 
and Sophia, who married Secord and died in 
Pharsalia. Sally, Ursula, Sibley and Shepard were 
teachers. The Hewitts were brothers and came from 
the New England States. Gurdon settled where the 
County house now stands. He afterwards removed 
to Oxford and bought a tavern stand on Fort Hill, and 
subsequently to Owego, where he died. His son 
Gurdon was prominently connected with a bank in 
Owego. His daughter Charlotte married a lawyer in 
Oxford and afterwards remoyed from there. Dudley 
settled a mile east of the center, on the farm after- 
wards owned by Ephraim Wells, but which has since 
been cut up. He married aftercoming here a woman 
in Connecticut, and subsequently removed to Steuben 
county. 

Capt. Stephen Brown and Simon Turner settled in 
the town about 1800. Brown came from Rowe, _ 
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Massachusetts, and located about a mile west of the 
Center, on the farm one-half of which is now owned by 
Dr. Thomas Dwight of Preston, and the other half by 
Wells Crumb, where he died March 5, 1841, aged 76, 
and Sarah, his wife, March 22, 1846, aged 80. His 
children were Consider, who married and lived on the 
homestead, where he died September 13, 1864, aged 
68, and Candace, his wife, Dec. 20, 1873, aged 71; 
Walter, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Smith, and lived on the homestead till within about a 
year of his death which occurred in Oxford, June 13, 
1866, aged 68, (his wife died in Binghamton about 
two years ago;) Olive, who married Moses Stewart of 
Plymouth, and settled and died in that town; Char- 
lotte, who married. Dexter Brown of Massachusetts, 
where she lived and died ; Louisa, who married Joel 
F. Gleason of Oxford, where both died, the former 
March 19, 1857, aged 49, and the latter, February 4, 
1857, aged 50; Sarah, who married Lyman Smith of 
Preston, where she lived and died April 12, 1850, 
aged 49, and her husband November 5, 1847, aged 
55; and a daughter. William, living in Norwich, 
and James and Smith, in Preston, sons of Walter 
Brown, and Lorana, wife of Oliver Miner and Ala- 
meda, wife of Adelbert Clarke, daughters of Joel F. 
Gleason, are grand-children of Stephen Brown’s, and 
the only ones living in the county. Simon Turner was 
born in Stonington, Conn., in 1788, and removed with 
his parents at the age of ten years to Burlington, Ot- 
sego county, and from thence after about a year to 
_Norwich, where he also resided about a year, when he 
removed to Preston, and lived for seventy-eight years 
on the same farm. He died July 8, 1879, by drown- 
ing in about four inches of water in the brook near 
his residence, to which it is supposed he went for the 
purpose of washing himself, and being very lame 
stumbled and fell, striking his head upon the stones, 
the fall rendering him unconscious. His wife pre- 
ceded him in death several years. He left four chil- 
dren, among them Captain Daniel W. Turner of the 
114th N. Y. Vols., now residing in Steamboat Rock, II. 


John Wait settled at Preston Corners as early as _ 


1801, Sept. 28 of which year he died there, aged 57. 
Mary, his wife, survived him many years. She died 
June 18, 1842, aged 94. His son Solomon died Sept. 
25, 1846, aged 78, and Lucy, his wife, March g, 1834, 
aged 64. , 

Wm. Clark, a Revolutionary soldier, rernoved from 
Hampton, Conn., to Burlington, Otsego county, in 
1795, and thence in 1802 to Preston. He settled on 
25 acres, a little north of the county house, now 
owned by Wm. Hall, the keeper of the Insane Asy- 
lum, which he traded after a few years for a farm of 
too acres a half mile west of Preston Corners, which 
is now owned by Wm. B. Nicholson, where he and 
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his wife died. He died Oct. 4, 1840, aged 87; and 
his wife, Eunice F. Preston, to whom he was married 
in Conn., Oct. 31, 1856, aged 98. Two children 
came in with them, Eunice and Alfred, the latter of 
whom, born in Conn., June 13, 1789, is still living in 
Preston Corners, though he is quite deaf. He mar- 
ried Susy, daughter of Sylvester Miner, who died 
about 1863. They had nine children, six of whom 
grew to maturity: Albert G., a Universalist minister, 
who settled at De Ruyter, where he died in Novem- 
ber, 1873; Laura Ann, widow of Ralph Crumb, now 
living at Preston Corners; Electa Louisa, widow of 
Wesley Powers; Lydia N., wife of Prentice Evans; 
and Eunice F., wife of J. J. Noyes, all living in Pres- 
ton, and Wm. W., who married Martha McKibbin, 
and is living in Norwich. Eunice, sister of Alfred, 
married Wm. Nicholson, a native of Stonington, 
Conn., and both lived and died in Preston, Eunice 
died April 28, 1839, aged 58, and her husband in the 
fall of 1878. ‘Their children were Amos, now living 
in Preston, who married Pamelia Fisher, who died in 
the spring of 1872; Wm. C., who married Christina 
Stockwell, and is also living in Preston; Lucy, who 
married Jesse Muncey, both of whom died in Trux- 
ton; Lois, who married Horace Wells, and is living 
in De Ruyter, and Calvin, who married Catharine 
Steere, and is living in Penn. 

Wm. Walsworth also came in 1802. He settled on 
the road directly north from the Center, and died 
there Aug. 15, 1825, aged 70, and his wife, Esther, 
May 24, 1838, aged 83. Their children were Perez, 
who was demented, Nathan, William, Charles, Abel 
and Daniel, all of whom are dead. Eli Widger came 
in with a large family from New London, Conn., 
about 1802 or ’3, and settled in the west part of the 
town, on the farm now owned by the heirs of his son 
William who died in the spring of 1879, and died 
there. His wife went to live with -her daughter, in 
Potter county, Penn., and died there. He was a man 
of excellent repute, though he was credited with hay- 
ing led the British troops who burned New London 
during the war of the Revolution. His children were 
Jonathan, Elias, Fanny, who married a man named 
Hines, but did not live with him, and afterwards com- 
mitted suicide, George, who suicided by cutting his 
throat, in 1850, William, who lived and died recently 
on the homestead, Eli, Henry, who was crazy and was 
burned to death, Polly, who married and removed to’ 
Potter county, Penn., Lucy, who married Ichabod 
Rogers and removed to Ohio, and Benjamin ; none of 
whom are living, unless it be Benjamin. 

Judge John Noyes, a native of Stonington, Conn., 
came from Guilford, Vt., in February, 1803, with his 
family, consisting of his wife, Priscilla Packer, a native 
of Vermont, and three children, Lydia, John and 
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Daniel, the latter of whom was a year old the preced- 
ing December. He bought onthe site of the County 
House an improved farm of 170 acres, of Gurdon 
Hewitt. He resided there till the opening of the war 
of 1812, when he entered the army as adjutant in Col. 
Thompson Mead’s regiment. After the close of the 
war he removed his family to Norwich, where he re- 
sided till his death, Sept. 4, 1830, aged 61, His wife 
died Oct. 15, 1849, aged 78. Whileliving in Preston 
he was engaged in farming; in Norwich he engaged 
in mercantile business, in which, after some two years, 
he was succeeded by his son John, who continued the 
business several years. He represented this county 
in the Assembly in £810, and again in 1814; and the 
Middle District in the State Senate from 1817 till 1820. 
He was appointed Judge of the Chenango Court of 
Common Pleas by the Council of Appointment, and 
held the office of Judge till his death, He had four 
children after he came here, Priscilla, Betsey, Thomas 
J. and William P. Lydia, his daughter, married Dr. 
Wm. Mason, of Preston, and died there, leaving two 
children, Wm. N. Mason, a lawyer in Norwich, and 
Harriet, wife of Dr. William Pancost, of Camden, N. 
J. John married Clarissa, widow of Smith Miller, both 
of whom died in Norwich, the former July 9, 1852, 
aged 54, and the latter April 29, 1864, aged 69. He 
represented the 18th District in the State Senate in 
1850 and ’51. Daniel married Applia, daughter of 
Abner Dickinson, of Preston, where he engaged in 
mercantile business in 1837, continuing four years, a 
part of the time in company with his brother, Thomas 
J., being then and ever since then a live-stock dealer. 
He removed to Norwich in 1856, and still resides 
there, having been engaged in the mercantile business 
there two years while residing in Preston. His wife 
died Nov, 13, 1864. He afterwards married Sarah Ann, 
widow of Harmon Hickok, who is also living in Nor- 
wich. He had five children, all by his first wife, only 
one of whom is living, Ashbel A., in Hardin county, 
Iowa. He (Daniel) represented this county in the 
Assembly in 1844. Priscilla, who was born Sept. 16, 
1806, married Delancey Wait and settled in Preston. 
They afterwards removed to Norwich, where both 
died, the former, Noy. 5, 1868, and the latter (born 
Dec. 7, 1799,) Feb. 7, 1867. They had no children. 
Thomas J. married Ellen, daughter of Nelson B. Hale, 
of Norwich, and settled and still lives, he and his wife, 
in that village, where for three or four years he was 
engaged in mercantile business, in company with his 
brother, William P. He was afterwards Superintend- 
ent on the Chenango canal, and is now Court Crier. 
He has three children living, James B., a physician in 
New Berlin, and Clarissa and Ellen, both living in 
Norwich. William P. married Helen, daughter of 
Hubbard B, Avery, and settled in Preston, afterwards 





removing to Norwich and subsequently to lowa, where 
he died, and his wife still lives. He had three chil- 
dren, two of whom are living, Mary and Everett, both 
in Iowa. 

Gashan Noyes, a Revolutionary soldier, and cousin 
to Judge John Noyes, came in two or three years later 
from Stonington, Conn., and settled two miles south- 
west of Preston Corners, on the place now owned by 
Thomas Holmes. He came in the summer season 
and brought his family, consisting of his wife and 
three children, Gashan, Henry and Mercy with an ox 
sled, wood-shod, drawn by a yoke of three-year old 
steers. He continued to reside there some fifty years, 
and removed after eighty years old with his children 
to Wisconsin, and died there. His children born 
here were Fanny, Polly, Isaac, Samuel and Percy. 

William Packer came from Guilford, Vt., in 1804,and 
took up about 300 acres one and one-half miles south- 
east of Preston Corners, The farm on which he set- 
tled is now owned and occupied by his grandsons 
Austin J. and Perez Packer. He resided there till 
within four or five years of his death, when he remoy- 
ed to the place on which his grandsons above named 
now reside, and died there Oct. 5, 1852, aged 88. 
He married in Vermont, Sept. 18, 1785, Persis Bige- 
low, of Guilford, Vt., who died on the old place Sept. 
9, 1836, aged 71. He was born Dec. 22, 1763, and 
his wife, Oct. 25, 1764. They had eight children, 
William, Perez, Jotham, Elisha, Charles E., Persis, 
Lucinda and Lucretia. William was born July ro, 
1787, married Abigail Mason, and settled just below 
the county-house, on the place now owned by Stephen 
Franklin. He afterwards removed to the Cornersand 
kept tavern there a good many years. He died in the 
town Dec. 16, 1874, and his wife March 24, 1869, 
aged 79. Perez was born Jan. 31, 1790, and mar- 
ried Nancy Davis, of Oxford. He was a physician, 
and commenced practice at Latham’s Corners, in the 
town of Guilford, about the opening of the war of 
1812. He soon after removed to Oxford, where he 
became noted in his profession, and died there July 
10, 1832, aged 42, and his wife Feb. 16, 1843, aged 
47. Jotham was born July 14, 1792. He married 
Almira, sister of Abigail Mason, Jan. 14, 1819, and 
settled in Norwich village. The next year he bought 
30 acres of the homestead farm in Preston. He 
afterwards removed to the farm on which his sons 
Austin J. and Perez now live, and died there June 
23, 1876, and his wife Jan, 4, 1863, aged 70, Elisha 
was born March 31, 1796. He married Lucy, sister 
of Abigail and Almira Mason, and lived on various 
places in the town. Both he and his wife died at 
Preston Corners, the former Oct. 20, 1849, and the 
latter Aug. 23, 1873, aged 77. Charles E. was born 
March 4, 1799. He married and settled and died in 
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Palmyra Feb. 2, 1826. Persis was born Feb. 22, 
1802, and married Uri Tracy, of Oxford, where she 
lived and died May 3, 1857, and her husband April 6, 
1856, aged 56. Lucinda was born Aug. 10, 1805, 
and married Squire Smith of Norwich, where she liy- 
ed and died March 31, 1844. Lucretia was born 
Dec. 13, 1808, and died unmarried in Preston, Sept. 
19, 1835. 

Elder Davis Rogers and his son-in-law, Joseph 
Truman, came in from Waterford, Conn., about 1804, 
and settled on the road known as Rogers’ street, in 
the west part of the town, the Elder a half mile south 
of the meeting house on that road, on the place now 
owned in part by Nathan Rogers, and Truman at 
what was known as Truman Corners, on the south- 
west corner, in which locality he was the first settler. 
They came across the country via Albany with teams, 
with their families, and both died upon the place on 
which they respectively settled, the former April 4, 
1833, aged 78. The Elder’s first wife, Hannah, died 
there Jan, 4, 1821, aged 70, and his second wife, 
Avis Burdick, in Pharsalia, Jan. 11, 1835, aged 56. 
Elder Rogers brought in eight children, four of whom 
were married when they came,—Davis, Silas, Amos, 
Adon, who lived and died on the homestead unmar- 
ried, June 9, 1851, aged 66, Nathan, Asenath, who 
married Joseph Truman and came in with him, Lydia 
and Patty. Davis married Polly, daughter of Jona- 
than Truman, of Long Island, and settled on the 
place now occupied by John C. Maxson, his son-in- 
law, near which place he died Oct. 9, 1845, aged 68. 
His wife died Sept. 8, 1845, aged 63. He had one 
child when he came, Jennette, who married Paul 
Maxson. His other children were Mary Ann, who 
married William Clark, of Preston, where she lived 
and died, and Harriet Alzina, who married Zebulon 
Rogers, who was drowned while crossing the ferry at 
New London. She afterwards married John C. Max- 
son, of Preston, where she is now living. Silas came 
with his wife, Sally, and one son, (Silas, who married 
Maria Yeomans, and after her death, Sept. 14, 1842, 
Polly Beardsley, with whom he is now living on 
Rogers street.) He settled where Emmet Leander 
Hammond now lives, and died there Feb. 21, 1870, 
aged 88, and his wife Oct. 1, 1877, aged g2. His 
other children were William, who married Lydia, 
daughter of James Pickett,-of McDonough, and set- 
tled where his son Ellery now lives, and lived there 
till four years ago, when he removed to the town of 
Greene, where he now resides ; Jemima, who married 
Jonathan D. Rogers, of Preston, where she lived and 
died, June 13, 1842, aged 69; Adon, who married 
Juliette Rogers and is now living in McDonough; 
Sarah, who married Daniel Yeomans, and is now liy- 
ing in Preston ; Lydia, who married Stephen E. Brown, 


both of whom lived and died in Preston, the former 
Aug. 30, 1872, aged 52, and the latter, March 23, 
1847, aged 26; Ezekiel C,, who married Roxana 
Stanley and lived and died in German; Lucina, who 
died unmarried Feb. 12, 1870, aged 44; and James, 
who is living unmarried in Preston. Amos came with 
his wife, Mary Chapin, and two children, (Elpha, who 
married Daniel Lewis, and John, who married Ann 
Finch, both of whom are living,) and settled where 
Ezekiel Rogers now lives. His other children 
were Hannah, who is living unmarried in Preston ; 
Davis, who married Roby, widow of Jesse Rogers, 
and is now living in Illinois; Polly, who married 
Henry Langworthy, and lived and died in Brookfield ; 
Juliette, who married Adon Rogers, and is living in 
McDonough; Tryphena, who married Henry Hull, 


_ and is living in Oxford ; Abigail, who married Horace 


Champlin, and is living in Farina, Ill.; Amos, who 
married Jane Rogers, also living in Illinois; and 
Phebe, who married German Soper, and lives in 
Minnesota. Nathan married Phebe, daughter of 
Rogers Davis, of Brookfield, “and settled on the 
homestead farm. He afterwards removed to Con- 
necticut, and died there. They had no children. 
Lydia married Orange Holcomb, of Plymouth, where 
she lived and died. Her children were John, who 
removed to Ohio and married there, Orange, Betsey 
and Maria, the latter of whom married John Truman. 
Patty married Alvah Doud, and settled first in Pres- 
ton; afterwards removed to Ohio, and subsequently, 
after the death of her husband; to Illinois, where she 
died, 

Joseph Truman’s children were Polly, who married 
Thomas Griffin, and lived and died in Oxford; Cyn- 
thia, who married John Truman, and lived and died 
in Wisconsin; Clarissa, who married Clark Tru- 
man, and lived and died in Otselic; Sophia, who 
married Henry Crumb, and lived and died in 
Georgetown; John, who married and lived in 
Otselic; Nathan, who married a Burdick and 1s liv- 
ing in Alfred, Allegany county; Henry, who mar- 
ried a Salisbury and lived and died in Wisconsin ; 
William, who married a Babcock, and isa physician in 
Alfred, Allegany county; and Asenath, who married 
Orlando Holcomb, both of whom lived and died in 
De Ruyter. 

Ethan Rogers, a half-brother of Elder Davis Rog- 
ers, came from Waterford, Conn., his native place, in 
1806, and settled a mile below the meeting-house, on 
Rogers street, where his son Nathan now lives. This 
is said to be the only place in the west part of the 
town now owned by the descendants of those who first 
settled them. He brought his wife, Sally, daughter of 
Jonathan and Annie Truman, and five children. His 
children were Ethan, who married Fanny Davis, and 
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is living in Preston, aged 83; Clark Truman, who 
married Nancy Williams of Oneida county, and after 
her death, Laura, widow of George Benjamin, and is 
living in Sangerfield, Oneida county, aged 81; Susan, 
who married Elder Ephraim Curtis, and lived and 
died in Truxton ; Jesse, who married Roby Willmarth, 
sister of Galon Willmarth, and lived and died in 
Preston, March 21, 1832, aged 28; Sarah Ann, who 
married Hial Williams and is living in Brookfield ; 
Jonathan D., who married Jemima Rogers, and after 
her death, which resulted from a cancer, July 29, 
1859, Rachel A. Mapes, with whom he is living in 
Preston; Ezra Harris, who died at the age of about 
17; Nathan, who married Harriet Clark, and is living 
on the homestead; Betsey, who married Thomas 
Holmes, both of whom are living in Brookfield ; and 
Jennette, who married Clark T. Rogers, both of 
whom are living in Preston. Both Ethan and his wife 
died on the farm on which they settled, the former 
April 25, 1841, aged 73, and the latter Oct. 21, 1860, 
aged 83. 

The Rogerses and Trumans, who intermarried a 
great deal, were Seventh Day Baptists, and all settled 
on the road known as Rogers street. In 1816 a 
church of that denomination was organized from 
members of these families, and a meeting-house, 
which is now in use, was built some 44 years ago. 

William Kelsey, brother of Dr. Alex. Kelsey, came 
in from New Boston, N. H., in 1805, and settled a 
mile west of Preston Corners, on a farm adjoining his 
brother’s, which is now occupied in part by Augustus 
Slater and his son Edwin Kelsey, the latter of whom 
owns the homestead plot. He married Mary Tewks- 
bury, of Vermont, in the winter of 1804, and moved 
in with his wife the following spring. He afterwards 
removed a mile further west to the farm now owned 
by James D. Franklin, where he died March 16, 
1851, aged 76, and his wife Oct. 29, 1869, aged 8s. 
His children were Caroline, Mary Ann, widow of Nel- 
son M. Slater, (who died Aug. 23, 1872,) and is living 
at Preston Corners with her youngest son, Augustus 
W.; Daniel D., living in Pharsalia; Emeline, who 
married Henry Ferry and lived and died in Norwich 
in 1876; Delia E. and Julia, unmarried, and Edwin, 
living together at Preston Corners; Jane R., wife of 
Charles Wallsworth, living in Norwich, and Hannah 
N., wife of Jeduthan Newton, also of Norwich. 

Other early settlers were: Rev. Hazard Burdick, 
who settled near the line of Plymouth, afterwards re- 
moved to the Rhode Island settlement and died there 
Jan. 25, 1841, aged 82, and Esther, hiswife, Aug. 28, 
1847, aged 95 ; (Their children were Hazard, who died 
Noy. 31, 1873, aged 89, Samuel, John, and three 
daughters, one of whom married Dayid Eccleston, son 
of the original settler of thatname;) Abraham Avery, 











who settled on the Norwich road, two and one-half 
miles east of Preston Corners, on the farm now owned 
by the heirs of Augustus Ross, and after the death of his 
wife, Mercy, removed to the town of Hamilton, where 
he died; Micah Gross. who settled on the road from 
Preston to Norwich, and afterwards removed to the 
locality of North Norwich ; Phineas Wells, who set- 
tled a mile and a half east of Preston Corners, where 
Patrick and John Redden now live, and died there 
Feb. 8, 1831, aged 59, also Electa, his first wife, Oct. 
18, 1806, aged 33, and Abigail, his second wife, Aug. 
31, 1829, aged 61; Lucius Graves, who married 
Submit, sister of Daniel Scott, (who settled in the 
south edge of Plymouth,) and settled in the north 
part of the town, where Noah Wightman now lives, 
and died there Feb, 24, 1842, aged 66, and his wife 
August 17, 1851, aged 77; Capt. John Harvey, a 
Revolutionary soldier, who settled about a mile and a 
half south-west of Preston Corners, afterwards re- 
moved to the Corners and died there May 9, 1848, 
aged 86; Major James McCall, who settled in the 
south part of the town, a mile below the Center, on 
the place now owned by John Miner, and died Jan. 
25, 1867, aged 80, and his wife Hannah, Oct. 11, 
1855, aged 72; Wade and Clark Hough, brothers, 
who came from the New England States, and settled, 
the former three-fourths of a mile below Preston Cen- 
ter, where Edward Coville now lives and died there 
August 14, 1865, aged 77, and his wife, Mary, June 
5, 1868, aged 79, and the latter on the farm next 
south, where James Thompson now lives, and died 
there Dec. 5, 1854, aged 62, and Servivah E., his 
wife, March 6, 1867, aged 70; Gurdon Whiteley, who 
was born in Lebanon, Ct., in 1790, was a bachelor, 
and made his home with Clark Hough, where he died 
Dec. 24, 1864; Ephraim Wells, who settled about a 
mile east of the Center, where Michael Scanlon now 
lives, and died there ; Angell Stead, who settled on 
the same locality as Wells, his farm being also occu- 
pied by Michael Scanlon, where he died June 27, 
1833, aged 54, and Ruth, his wife, April 19, 1842, 
aged 67; Capt. Joseph Slater, who settled on the 
farm next east of Stead’s, which is now occupied by 
Edward Clark, and died there ; Major Gideon Wet- 
more, who settled half a mile belowthe Center, on the 
place now occupied by Charles Breed, and after the 
death of his wife, Sarah Scott, March 18, 1856, aged 
84, removed to Norwich, where he died Dec. 21, 1861, 
aged 92; Asa Fanning, a Revolutionary soldier, and 
a brother-in-law of David Eccleston’s, came in from 
the New England States, and settled about a mile 
south-east of Preston Corners, where Patrick Casey 
now lives, and died there ; Cyrryl Carpenter came in 
from the New England States and settled on the farm 
opposite Major Wetmore’s, which is now owned by 
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Charles Breed, where he died Jane, 1, 1832, aged 73, 
and Lydia, his wife, May 12, 1837, aged 72; Joshua 
Aldrich, who settled in the north-east part of the 
town and removed when well advanced in years to 
North Norwich, where he died Oct. 17, 1849, aged go, 
and Ruth, his wife, Jan. 11, 1851, aged 95; George 
Crary, the death of whose infant child is said to have 
been the first in the town; and William McAlpine, 
who was the first teacher in the town. 


Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at the house of William Palmer, April 14, 1807, and 
the following named officers were elected: John 
Noyes, Supervisor ; Thomas Richmond, Clerk; Ran- 
dall Billings, Joshua A. Burk and Simon Willcox, As- 
sessors ; Frederick Bacon, Collector; Dudley Hewitt 
and Sylvanus Moore, Overseers of the Poor; Abijah 
Barrow, Benjamin Ketchum and Samuel Nichols, Com- 
missioners of Highways; Elisha Spafford, Frederick 
Barrow, Hugh Smith, Jr., James Sloan and Thomas 
Randall, Constables ; William Smiley, Jr., Jesse T. 
Leach and Jonas Marsh, Fence Viewers; David Ec- 
cleston, Jonas Marsh, Simon Willcox and Ebenezer 
Willcox, Pound Keepers. 

The following list of the officers of the town of 
Preston, for the year 1880-81, was kindly furnished 
by George A. Smith :— 


Supervisor—Rowland B. Bliven. 

Town Clerk—George A. Smith, 

Justices—William Ross, Edward 8, Clark, William 
Smith. 

Assessors—William A. Brown, Michael O. Day, 
Sylvester Crumb. 

Commissioner of Highways—William H. Packer. 

Overseer of the Poor—Rufus Graves. 

Constables—Loren H. Janes, Franklin P. Maxon, 
Charles Roe. 

Collector—Franklin P. Maxon. 

Inspectors of Election—Loren H. Janes, Henry B. 
Seely, George H. Nicholson. 

Town Auditors—William B. Lewis, Dudley Brown. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—Charles W, Pow- 
ers. 

Excise Commissioner—Prentice Evans. 


PRESTON VILLAGE. 


Preston is situated north of the center of the town, 
on the stage line from Norwich to Cortland, and is dis- 
tant from the former village about five miles. It re- 
ceives a mail each alternate day from the east and 
west. As viewed from the range of hills in the west 
part of the town, it, with the hills, upon the side of 
which it is situated, presents a pleasing appearance. 
It contains three churches, (Baptist, M. E. and Uni- 
versalist,) one district school, one hotel, which was 
built in 1836 by Colonel Daniel Noyes, who kept it 
for a while, and has been kept the last seven years by 





James Jackson Noyes, a blacksmith shop, kept by 
George Smith, a shoe shop, kept by Loren Janes, a 
cheese factory, and a population of 63. The place is 
locally known as Preston Corners. 


MERCHANTs.—Ebenezer Hall, of Massachusetts, 
sent his son and a man named Pelton to open a store 
here, about 1830, They did business here but a few 
years. They are believed to have been the first mer- 
chants at the Corners. They traded in the building 
next south of the hotel, which is now occupied by 
George Smith, the blacksmith. Peter Ely afterwards 
kept a small grocery for a short time. Daniel Noyes, 
son of Judge John Noyes, traded here four years, from 
1837. There has been no store of any consequence 
here since, A few goods are kept in the bar-room of 
the hotel by the proprietor, Mr. Noyes. The post- 
office is also kept there. Charles W. Powers, the 
present Postmaster, was appointed in 1873. 


Puysictans.—The first physician who practiced in 
this locality was Dr. Alexander Kelsey, who came 
from New Boston, N. H., his native place, about 
1805, and settled about a mile west of Preston Cor- 
ners, on the farm which is owned in part by Edwin 
Kelsey and in part by Charles W. Powers. He 
practiced here till about 1813, when he removed to 
Monroe county, where he was killed by the fall of a 
tree while riding out to visit a patient. He was prob- 
ably the first physician in the town. 

The first physician to locate at the Corners was Dr. 
William Mason, from whom they were once known as 
Mason’s Corners. He came from Windham county, 
Conn., about 1809. He had studied medicine in 
Connecticut, but this was his first field of practice. 
He continued practice here till 1853, when failing 
health compelled him to relinquish it, and he removed 
that year to Norwich village to live with his son, Wil- 
liam N., where he died Jan. 13, 1860, aged 73. His 
wife died in Preston in 1853, and that bereavement 
was the immediate cause of his removal to Norwich. 
They had three children, William N., a lawyer, who 
married Sarah M., daughter of George A. Cary, son 
of Anson Cary, one of the first settlers in Oxford, 
with whom he is now living in Norwich ; Harriet B., 
who married Dr. D. P. Pancost, of Camden, N, J., 
where they settled and are still living; and Lydia 
Amelia, who died at the age of 14 years. Dr. Mason 
represented this county in the Assembly in 1820~—22. 
Dr. Mason came in with his father, General James 
Mason, who brought in a large family and settled just 
east of Preston Corners, where he died Sept. ro, 
1820, aged 61. His wife, Abigail, died in the house 
which forms a part of the residence of Edwin Kelsey 
May 8, 1836, aged 74. Julia, widow of Deacon 
Phineas Atwater, of Guilford, now living at Preston 
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Corners is the only member of the General’s family 
living. Dr. Mason occupied the house in which Dr. 
Thomas Dwight now resides. 

Dr. Thomas Dwight was born in Cincinnatus, Sept. 
1, 1817. He studied medicine with Dr. William 
Mason at Preston Corners, and was graduated from 
Geneva Medical College in February, 1847. He 
commenced practice at Preston Corners in 1845, and 
has since practiced there. 

DeWitt C. Crumb, a native of Preston, son of 
Ralph Crumb, studied medicine with Dr. Thomas 
Dwight, and practiced here from 1871 to 1873, the 
first year in company with Dr. Dwight. He removed 
to Otselic, where he is now practicing. . 


CuurcHES.—The first Church in the town was of 
the Baptist denomination. It was organized in 1806, 
by Elder Haskall, the first preacher.* We find a 
record of a religious society in this town, which was 
organized June 20, 1801, as “The Second Society in 
the town of Norwich, known by the name of Cheley,” 
at a meeting “of the inhabitants on the square 
No. 14,” (the present town of Preston,) Silas 
Champlin and Gurdon Hewitt were chosen returning 
officers, and Silas Champlin, Nathan Squire, Frederick 
Bacon, Israel Clark, Randall Billings and Thomas 
Richmond were elected trustees. The record does 
not indicate the denomination. The next of which 
we have any information was the Seventh Day Baptist 
Church on Rogers street, which was organized in 1816. 
This latter was incorporated Feb. 9, 1835, as Zhe 
First Seventh Day Baptist Society of Preston, at a 
meeting held at the house of William Clark in Pres- 
ton, John J. Maxson was chairman of the meeting 
and Elder Burdick Wescote, clerk. Nathan Rogers, 
William Clark and Nicholas Rogers were elected trus- 
tees. The church belonging to this society was built 
about that year. 

The First Congregational Union Society of Preston, 
was organized March 27, 1822, by a committee of the 
Union Association consisting of Revs. Charles Thorp 
and Asa Donaldson and Mr. Asa Bradley, and was 
incorporated at Crandall’s Inn in Preston, April r7, 
1822. Randall Billings and Samuel Seymour were 
chosen presiding officers of the meeting held for the 
purpose, and Ephraim Wells, Abner Dickinson, Calvin 
Comstock, William Packer, Jr., Eliel Williams and 
Samuel Seymour were elected trustees. This Society, 
which had become dissolved by reason of negligence 
to elect its officers, was re-incorporated March 31, 
1836, as Zhe First Congregational Society of the 
Town of Preston, the word Union being omitted. 
James McCall, Abner Dickinson, Ebenezer W. Coville, 
Elisha Packer, George Wells and Lester Turner were 
elected trustees at that time. A church was built at 
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the Center in 1835, and the society prospered for sey- 
eral years, as late as 1848. 

The Baptist Society of Preston was organized at a 
meeting held in the school-house near Daniel Noyes, 
Jrs., in Preston, Monday, Nov. 13, 1837. Jabez S. 
Swan and Samuel Noyes were chosen to preside at 
that meeting, and Joseph Slater, John Hall, Allen 
Park, Galon Willmarth, Samuel Noyes and Elias 
Breed were elected trustees. Zhe Preston Baptist 
Church, at Preston Corners, the outgrowth of this 
society, was organized May 2, 1838, at the meeting 
house, where religious services had previously been held 
a short time by Elder Jabez S. Swan, who was chosen 
moderator of the meeting, and was the first pastor. 
The original members were Gershom Noyes, Joshua 
Swan, Jr., Ezra Bradley, William B. Lewis, Samuel 
Noyes, Harry Noyes, Isaac Noyes, Aaron Strong, James 
August Surine, Ebenezer Hall, John Hall, William Hull, 
Elder Jabez S. Swan, who settled in the town about 
1837, Polly Noyes, Lydia Nichols, Sally Bradley, 
Lydia Slater, Rachel Lewis, Electa Noyes, Hannah 
Noyes, Orinda H. Ray, Caroline Ray, Mary Ray, 
Lydia Eccleston, Adaliza Fletcher, Maria M. Fletcher, 
Phebe Hall, Adaliza Hall, Mary Hall, Persis Noyes, 
and Lydia Houghtaling. . 

Articles of faith and covenant were adopted May 2, 
1838, and they were admitted to Church fellowship, 
by a council convened for the purpose at Preston, 
Nov. 27, 1838. They were received into the Che- 
nango Baptist Association Sept. 6, 1839. 

Elder Swan closed his labors April 1, 1839, having 
served them half the time from Dec. 1, 1838. He was 
succeeded by Levi Peck, who was invited in April to 
stay two weeks with a view to settlement as pastor, 
and received a call May 12, 1839. He closed his 
labors in the spring of 1840. He is now living in 
Delaware county, aged 88. Elder Peck was followed 
in March, 1840, by Elder Caleb Bush, who received a 
call March 31, 1840, and closed his labors in the 
spring of 1842. Sept. 3, 1842, Henry H. Rogers was 
voted a license to preach, and it is presumed that he, 
though he was never ordained, filled the interval from 
the time Mr. Bush left, till the next regular pastor be- 
gan his labors, which seems to have been Rev. Mr. 
Downer whose name first appears in the reords March 
2,1844. Mr. Downer served them about two years. He 
was succeeded in May, 1844, by Nelson Crandall. The 
Church having in £847 just finished paying for their 
house seem to have labored under peculiarly stringent 
pecuniary embarrassments about this time, for Jan. 8, 
1848, they voted to dismiss Mr. Crandall, because of 
their inability to support his “large family.” He 
preached his farewell sermon April 2, 1848, 

Reuben L. Warriner commenced his labors with 
the church April 30, 1848, and was called to the 
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pastorate May 6, 1848, serving them six years. Dur- 
ing his pastorate, in 1850, the church was reduced in 
size from 40 by 60 feet to 34 by 46 feet, loweredeight 
feet, and proportionately reduced in height, at a cost 
of about $800. Elder Warriner was a carpenter and 
worked upon the church while it was being rebuilt. 

Elder Warriner was succeeded in the pastorate by 
O. Bennett and he by M. M. Everts, the latter of 
whom remained two years. He came Jan. 15, 1856, 
in company with Elder Yale, and under their joint 
labors a revival was inaugurated which resulted in ten 
conversions. Elder Everts commenced his labors as 
pastor April 7, 1856, About the close of his pastorate 
the Church numbered 67. April 1, 1858, O. Ben- 
nett again began preaching and continued about two 
years. He was succeeded April 8, 1860, by W. F. 
Benedict, a student from Madison University, who 
preached his farewell sermon March 24, 1861, 

April 14, 1861, Henry Garlick commenced a three 
years’ pastorate which was early signalized by a marked 
activity in both the spiritual and temporal concerns of 
the Church. April 21, 1861, the Sabbath School was 
organized, with Elder Garlick as general superintendent, 
Deacon William B. Lewis as assistant, and Rudolphus 
Wallsworth as librarian. The report to the Associa- 
tion that year shows the number of scholars to have 
been 78 and teachers rz. In 1861 a parsonage was 
purchased at a cost of $1,100. 

After Elder Garlick left, the pulpit was supplied for 
about two years, principally by J. S. McKeen and W. 
C. Gunn, students from Madison University, the 
former of whom served them about a year. In 1866, 
the interior of the church was remodeled. Marcus 
Bennett became the pastor in the spring of 1867 and 
remained one year. He was succeeded by his brother, 
J. L. Bennett, who was dismissed April 23, 1871. 
He was followed by James Heath, who closed his 
labors in December, 1872. L. F. Moore, the next 
pastor, commenced his labors in January, 1873, and 
remained a year and a half. He was succeeded by 
T. J. Whittaker, who commenced his labors Oct. 4, 
1874, and continued them two and a half years. 
After Elder Whittaker left, the pulpit was supplied for 
a few weeks by Rev. A. B. Jones, and from that time 
till April, 1878, when Rev. A. P. Merrill, the present 
pastor, commenced his labors, by various students 
from Madison University. 

In 1875, the church was painted inside, the seats 
turned, and the pulpit removed from the south to the 
north end. 

The present membership (July, 1879,) is 53. 

The First Universalist Society of the Town of Preston 
was organized at a meeting held in the school-house 
at Preston Corners, Dec. 18, 1843. Solomon Wait 
was appointed Moderator and George A. Throop, 








Clerk, Augustus Ross, Joel F. Gleason and Lyman 
Smith were elected Trustees. The nucleus of the 
church was gathered the preceding winter, under the 
ministrations of Rev. John T. Goodrich, who was 
then pastor of the church in Oxford, and who contin- 
ued to officiate here for several years, during the pe- 
riod of his pastorate at Oxford. Mr. Goodrich is sup- 
posed to have been burned in the Chicago fire, as he 
was there the night previous to its occurrence and has 
not been seen since. 

Prominent among the original members were Au- 
gustus Ross and his wife Lois, Joel Gleason and his 
wife Louisa, Lyman Smith and his wife Sally, Solo- 
mon Wait and his wife Sally, Polly, daughter of Au- 
gustus Ross, (now living,) Alfred Clark, (now living in 
Preston,) and his wife Susy and daughter Electa, now 
the widow of Wesley Powers, and living in Preston, 
George Throop, Lydia, daughter, and Lester, son of 
Lyman Smith, the latter now living in Oxford, and 
Elizabeth Johnson. 

The building of the church was begun in 1848, and 
finished in 1849. It was dedicated in June of the 
latter year. 

The church has not had a resident pastor, and 
meetings are held only occasionally. The Universal- 
ists were far more numerous thirty years ago than 
now.* 

The Preston Methodist Episcopal Church was or- 
ganized as the Preston charge May 1, 1860, with Wil- 
liam W. Andrews preacher in charge. The first 
stewards were King Evans, Lucius Aldrich, Calvin J. 
Wright, George Evans, and Horace Corbin ; the first 
leaders, William Woodard, Peleg Ashcraft, King 
Evans and David Baldwin. 

Rev. Mr. Andrews removed May 1, 1862. The in- 
terval from that time to 1865 is supposed to have 
been filled by Rev. Mr. Brown. The pastors subse- 
quent to that time were: A. M. Colegrove, 1865-67; 
McKendree Shaw, Feb. 2, 1867, and during that 
year ; C. D. Shepherd, 1868; A. W. Barrows, 1869 ; 
Abijah Brown, 1870-72; J. Hurlburt, 1873-75 ; C. 
C. Williams, 1876 ; George Parsons 1877-78 ; and J. 
B. Santee, the present pastor, who commenced his 
labors in April, 1879. 

Their church edifice was built in 1867, at a cost of 
about $2,500. Services previous to that time were 
held in the Universalist church. June 21, 1871, the 
circulation of a subscription for the purpose of build- 
ing a parsonage and barn was commenced, and 
$1,342.85 was subscribed by 31 individuals. The 
parsonage was built in 1871. 

The present membership is 59 ; the attendance at 
Sabbath-school, 125. 

The county-house is located in this town on a 





——— 
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sightly eminence about a half mile south of Preston 
Corners. A description of it is given in connection 
with the county buildings, in the general history of the 
county. 

On Fly Meadow Creek, three-fourths of a mile 
west of Preston Corners, is a saw-mill, which was 
built in the fall of 1833, by Aaron Lewis. It was af- 
terwards sold to John Slater, who commenced the 
manufacture of cheese boxes and wagon hubs about 
1844, and sold the property in May, 1847, to Wesley 
Powers, who increased the facilities for manufacturing 
in 1850, by the addition of a new shop, which was 
enlarged in 1858, by an addition for a planing ma- 
chine. Mr, Powers continued the business till his 
death, Aug. ro, 1870, when it came into the posses- 
sion of his son, Charles W. Powers, the present pro- 
prietor, who, in June, 1871, substituted a circular saw 
for the muley saw formerly used, at an expense of 
about $1,500. June 21, 1876, the mill was burned, 
involving a loss of about $3,000 on the mill, shop 
and their contents, and $1,000 on lumber stored on 
the premises, on which there wasno insurance. That 
fall the foundation for the present mill was built, and 
the following April the frame was put up and inclosed, 
the whole involving an expense of about $1,000. 
The cheese-box factory has not been rebuilt. The 
business is now limited to the manufacture of lumber. 
The mill contains one of R. Hoe & Co,’s patent 
chisel tooth saws. 

On Judson Creek, in the south part of Preston, is a 
saw-mill owned by Z. L.. Drake, who came in posses- 
sion in the spring of 1878, at which time ‘he bought 
of Samuel E. Lewis. The mill was built by John 
Bliven about ten years ago, on the site of one built 
about fifty years ago by Abel Smith. It contains one 
circular saw. 

WaR OF THE REBELLION.—At a special town meet- 
ing, held Sept. ro, 1862, a bounty of $100 was voted 
to volunteers who enlisted and were accepted from 
Aug. 20, 1862, to the expiration of the time in which 
the quota under the call for 600,000 men was required 
to be filled, to the number required to fill the quota 
of the town under that call. Henry P. Marion, Wil- 
liam Packer and John C. Maxson were appointed a 
committee to pay said bounty. 

January 6, 1864, a bounty of $323, in addition to 
the $300 voted by the Board of Supervisors, was voted 
to each volunteer accepted under the last call for 
200,000 men. It was resolved to pay one-fifth of 
the principal sum required to meet this provision and 
the interest at 7 per cent. annually till the whole was 
paid. Jeduthan Newton, Jr., Samuel E. Lewis and 
Russell Maxson were appointed a committee to issue 
the bonds of the town, raise the money theredh and 
pay the bounties, The representatives from this dis- 





trict in Senate and Assembly were requested to use 
their influence to secure the repeal of all laws in con- 
flict with this action. 

At a special meeting held April 29, 1864, a hounty 
of not to exceed $400 was voted to each volunteer to 
the number necessary to fill the quota under the call 
of March 15, 1864, for 200,000 men. 

Ata special meeting held Aug. 4, 1864, a bounty 
not to exceed $1,coo for three years’ men, $666.66 
for two years’ men, and $333.33 for one year’s men, 
was voted to each volunteer applied on the quota of 
the town under the call of July 18, 1864, for 500,000 
men; and John C. Maxson, Rufus Graves and Joseph 
A. Coville were appointed to carry the resolution into 
effect, to issue bonds payable Feb. 1, 1865, for so 
much as could then be raised, the remainder to be 
paid Feb. 1, 1866, and were instructed to secure the 
requisite number of men for as much less as they 
could. This resolution was amended Sept. 6, 1864, 
by a vote of 7o to 28, so as to authorize the com- 
mittee to pay an additional bounty of $666.67 to re- 
cruits for one year. A proposition to increase the 
bounty to three years’ men by $200 was rejected by a 
vote of 17 to 86. 

At a special meeting held Jan. 3, 1865, it was re- 
solved to raise $12,000, or so much thereof as should 
be necessary, to pay bounties to volunteers and per- 
sons furnishing substitutes under the call of Dec. 19, 
1864, for 300,000 men. Clark T. Rogers and John 
C. Maxson were appointed to procure the men and 
pay, in their discretion, for one, two or three years’ 
men such amount as they deemed best, not to exceed 
in the aggregate $12,000; and they were authorized 
to pay to each person furnishing a substitute credited 
to the town on that call for three years $800, 

Following is a statement of bonds and other forms 
of indebtedness issued by the town in aid of the 
suppression of the Rebellion :— 


Notes given in 1863 by Volunteer Commit- 








tee to raise money to pay bounties,....$ 1,400.00 
Bonds issued March 12, 1864,.......... 4,300.00 

ue + August 13, 1864,......... 15,009,00 

v3] “ May; 13,2864, 2. .2.. co, 3,000.00 

2 ¢ Sept: 06/1864)... ses suis 1,558.00 

se + Janct3, 1808, ga.0 adh 10,000.00 
Deduct amount of bonds 35,258.00 

canceled at the house of 

Van Ness Glazier, Feb. ‘ 

14, 1865, for which the 

Committee had no use,. . $1,800.00 © 


Deduct Pro- ( principal, 6,912.50 
ceeds from sale 
of State Bonds, ( interest,.. 255.38 7,167.88 8,967.88 


Bonded indebtedness in- 
curred by the town in aid 


Of thé-wal, Js. s.es sues $26,290.12 
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The last of the war loan bonds were paid Feb. 1, 
1870, principal and interest, and all the bonds except 
Nos. 1 to 8, both inclusive, for $100 each, which were 
missing, were burned Feb. 20, 1871. 

Statement of expenses incurred in aid of the war:— 
Paid bounties to 14 volunteers to 








Nov. 6, 1863, $100 each,...... $1,400.00 
BE POURS 6 i. ares dm prices bala Ral 129.73 
Paid bounties to 12 volunteers to 

March 17, 1864, $323 each,... 3,876.00 
Paid for printing bonds......... $11.00 

** «© Tnternal Revenue Stamps, 4.30 

“ “ interest on money to De- 

Paticey Wakes. 1.5.0 5.085. ant ty Parcs 2.23 
Paid for interest on money to Rus- 

GE) MEARSON 6 oiiidcs st tiernals aratcre .87 

18.40 
Paid bounties to 8 volunteers to 

May 7, 1864, $375 each,...... 3,000.00 
Paid for drafts on New York,.... 72.50 
Paid for stamp on joint note,.... 5.00 

77-5° 
Paid bounty to one man enlisted 

I) ViPPINIAS. tes 0's died bia oan 600,00 
Paid Sweet & Wheeler on con- 

TERE es dsm aia Sak bags ah 12,030.00 
Paid J; A. Coville, ou jos s08 o's 30.00 
Paid expenses to Washington and 

other places to procure recruits, 310.44 
Paid Austin J. Packer,.......... 318.99 

We PRLS? FREER a's syoatraa wih 318.99 

N Wahine Packete. 85% 6 x40 58 425.32 

** tog persons furnishing substi- 

tutes under call of Dec. 19, 

1864, $800 each,.. 223.0222 008 7,200.00 
Paid to one person furnishing sub- 

stitute under call of July 18, 

ESO, 9. ie oss, 0st w plein ayes eere s KZ 800,00 
Amount on deposit in Washington 

to pay for one man when enlist- 

ed and mustered,.........-.. 350.00 

Otahy Piso snineus Bes Hs Fe $30,885.37 


The number who enlisted and were credited to this 
town, as appears from the records, was 86 soldiers 
and 13 seamen, of whom 17 were residents of Preston 
and 8 of other towns in this county; one bore the 
rank of captain and three were sergeants ; 58 enlisted 
for three years, and one each for one and two years— 
with regard to the remainder the term of service is not 
indicated ; two were students, thirty-eight farmers, 
two shoe-makers, two soldiers, and the professions of 
carpenters, boatmen, clerks and laborers each fur- 
nished one representative. So far as is indicated they 
were distributed among the various branches of the 
service as follows: Infantry regiments, 21 in the rr4th, 
5 in the 44th, 2 in the 89th, 8 in the 14oth, 3 in the 
16r1st, and 1 each in the 54th, 43d, r2rst, 75th and 


rorst; cavalry regiments, 8 in the roth, ro in the, 





* Contract with Sweet & Wheeler for 16 men for $15,600, eight for one year 
at the rate of $950, and eight for three years, at the rate of $1,000, 








8th, 5 in the 22d and 1, in the 5th; artillery regiments, 
2 in the 2d, 1 in the 16th; and1in the 8th New 
York Battery. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Town or McDonoucu. 


C DONOUGH, the 13th of the Zwenty Townships 
was formed from Preston April 17, 1816, and 
derives its name from Commodore Macdonough of the 
United States Navy, but retains a slight orthographi- 
cal change. It is an interior town, lying south-west 
of the center of the county, and in the south-west 
corner of the Zwenty Townships. It is bounded on 
the north by Pharsalia, on the east by Preston, on the 
west by German, and on the south by Smithville. 
The surface is hilly and in some places broken by deep 
ravines and sharp ridges extending north and south. 
It is well drained by numerous streams, the principal 
of which are Genegantslet creek, flowing south 
through the west part, and Ludlow and Bowman 
creeks in the south and east, all of which are conflu- 
ents of the Chenango. Genegantslet Lake in the 
west part is a fine sheet of water, covering about 150 
acres. It is about a mile long and half a mile wide. 
It is fairly well stocked with fish, principally pickerel, 
perch and bass. Salmon trout were introduced four 
years ago. Ludlow Pond in the south part occupies a 
deep indentation and is surrounded by primitive 
forests. It covers about 50 acres. Genegantslet 
creek furnishes some valuable mill sites, and the 
other streams less valuable ones. 

It is mostly underlaid by the rocks of the Catskill 
Group, in which quarries have been opened on the 
Genegantslet; one south of the grist-mill in Mc- 
Donough village, on the place of Monroe Fernalld, 
which was opened 1878, and from which some excel- 
lent flagging stone is obtained; another is located 
about a mile below the village, on the farm of William 
L. Browne, and has been worked more or less fora 
great many years, but not much latterly. Stone well 
adapted to flagging, curbing and, though more rarely, 
building purposes has been obtained from it. The 
stone is of good quality and easily wrought. 

The soil is mostly a slaty loam, of good quality, 
though better suited to the purposes of the dairy than 
to tillage; and notwithstanding the unevenness and 
great prevalence of surface rock, rendering much 
of it ypfit for the plow, there is but little land that 
cannot be profitably turned into pasture. Dairying is 
the chief, almost exclusive branch of agriculture. The 
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dairies are mostly private. There are three cream- 
eries in the town: the Darling creamery at East Mc- 
Donough, which is owned by Milton Darling, by 
whom it was built in the spring of 1878, and received 
in 1879 the milk of about 350 cows; another three 
miles north-west of East McDonough, built some 
twelve years ago and now owned by Asa Daniels, 
which made in 1879 about 100 pounds of butter per 
day; and a third in the south part of the town, about 
two miles from McDonough village, which was built 
in the spring of 1879 by the Wightman Bros. 

In 1875 the population of the town was 1,271; of 
whom 1,236 were native, 35 foreign, and all white. 
Its area was 24,299 acres; of which 17,885 were im- 
proved; 6,119 woodland; and 295 otherwise un- 
improved. The cash value of farms was $809,520; 
of farm buildings other than dwellings, $116,945; of 
stock, 142,678; and of tools and implements, $40,- 
754. The amount of gross sales from farms was 
$94,736. 

There are nine common school districts in the 
town, each of which has a school-house within the 
town. The number of children of school age residing 
in the districts Sept. 30, 1877, was 424. During the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1878, there were six male and 
fourteen female teachers employed, ten of whom 
were licensed; the number of children residing in the 
districts who attended school was 369, of whomeleven 
were under five or over twenty-one years: of age; the 
average daily attendance during the year was 196.592 ; 
the number of volumes in district libraries was 570, 
valued at $140; the number af school-houses was 
nine, all frame, which, with the sites, embracing 1 
acre and rrr rods, valued at $435, were valued at 
$2,960; the assessed value of taxable property in the 
districts was $470,719. The number of children 
between eight and fourteen years of age residing in 
the districts Sept. 30, 1877, was 133, of whom 132 
attended district school during fourteen weeks of that 
year. 

Receipts and Disbursements for School Purposes : 


Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876........ .., $ 12.02 
“* apportioned to districts -...,.. 1,188.25 
Proceeds of Gospel and School Lands,.... 99.62 
BASCOM VIAL 2. airs isbeics oatils ais a sc myis 258.99 
From teachers’ board...........-.2000 337-00 
FS PRE SOMDCER «fair 23 Heys raises hotels 3:75 
USOGRE Tvs p Wieltaay abe yeas ask $1,899.63 
Paid for teachers’ wages........-.....-. $1,703.12 
“* school apparatus..,............ 1,22 

“ ‘© houses, sites, fences, out- 
buildings, repairs, furniture, &c...... 91.88 
Paid for other incidental expenses........ 83.80 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 1, 1877... 19.61 
250 Ne SAR hens BM Ay ee prebey 98 ap $1,899.63 
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SETTLEMENTS.—The settlement of this town was 
begun in 1795, in which year several had located here, 
among whom were Sylvanus Moore, James Talmadge, 
Nathaniel Locke, Captain Joshua A. Burke, Loring 
and Emory Willard, and Henry W. Ludlow. 

From a written account of his father’s settlement 
here, prepared in 1879, by William S. Moore, in his 
79th year, who is perhaps the best living authority 
with regard to the early settlement of this town, and 
to which we have been kindly permitted to refer, it 
appears that Sylvanus Moore made the first settle- 
ment. Sylvanus Moore emigrated from Simsbury, 


| Conn., in 1795, with the intention of locating at Ox- 


ford, where there was then but one frame house, 
that of Benjamin Hovey’s, but the prevalence of fever 
and ague along the river bottoms induced him to 
change his purpose. In Oxford he met Henry W. 
Ludlow, from New York, who had come on for the 
purpose of promoting the settlement of a large tract 
of land owned by his father in thistown. From over- 
tures made by Mr. Ludlow, among them a promise to 
speedily erect a saw-mill on the tract, Mr. Moore con- 
cluded to look at the land. He penetrated five miles 
into the wilderness, following a line of marked trees, 
before he found a desirable location. He contracted 
for one hundred acres, to which he soon after added 
another one hundred, in the south-east part of the 
town, the farm which is now occupied in part by 
Perry Tillotson, on which he continued to reside till 
his death, at the age of 81 years, and is buried in the 
cemetery on the farm. He was then a young, single 
man, without a dollar to apply on the purchase price 
of his farm. His entire wealth consisted of his 
clothes, an ax and a few shillings in money. With 
the latter he procured a few days’ rations in Oxford, 
and started in early spring with a stout heart, a strong 
purpose and resolute will to wrestle with the harsh 
conditions which surrounded his future home. His 
land was densely covered with beech, maple, black 
cherry, basswood and ash, which was the prevailing 
timber in this section. His first work, as in all the 
new settlements in this country, was to roll up a log 
cabin and clear a spot for his first crops. This ac- 
complished, he returned late in the fall to Oxford and 
taught school during the winter. The money thus 
earned was applied to the building of a house on his 
lands, and while this was in progress, in December, 
1797, he married Elizabeth, daughter of Solomon 
Curtis an early settler one and one-half miles east of 
Oxford, on the farm now occupied by Andrew Morey. 
Their wedding tour consisted of the journey to their 
wilderness home. By what mode of conveyance the 
journey was made we are not advised. This was the 
first marriage contracted in the town, 

Mr. Moore soon succeeded to the agency of Mr. 
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Thomas Ludlow’s lands in this town, the son of that 
gentleman having become, by dissipated habits, inca- 
pacitated for that trust. After the completion of the 
State road to Ithaca he opened a public housé to ac- 
commodate the tide of emigrants which passed over 
it in search of homes in the Genesee country. The 
increasing travel and new accessions to the settle- 
ments soon necessitated an addition to his house. 
This was the first public house in the town, and was 
opened in 1799. Mr. Moore continued to dispense 
these hospitalities for many years. 

Having paid for his farm, and raised sons large 
enough to undertake its management, he relinquished 
the farm to them and bought the Ludlow mill property 
together with one hundred acres of land, and devoted 
himself to its management. He soon rebuilt the mill 
and purchased an additional three hundred and eighty 
acres of land, mostly covered with pine timber, so 
that he was able to supply the demand for lumber. 
This saw-mill was built by Henry W. Ludlow in 1798, 
on the outlet of Ludlow Pond, named from the 
builder of the mill. It was the first mill in the town 
and tended largely to promote the settlements in this 
locality. Mr. Moore still continued to invest in lands 
until he had acquired 1,100 acres free from debt. 

He was early commissioned captain of a military 
company, then an office of no little distinction, and 
held his commission until he became the oldest mem- 
ber of his regiment. He represented the town as 
Supervisor some eight or ten years, and was magistrate 
for a number of years. 

The great abundance of game and fish in the forests 
and streams vastly mitigated the privations to which 
the early settlers were exposed ; indeed without them 
the settlement and subjugation of this wilderness 
would have been well nigh impossible with the class 
of people who generally braved the trials and dangers 
incident thereto, as most of them were utterly destitute 
of means and depended largely upon these as a means 
of subsistence, especially during the earlier years of 
their settlement. Most of the early settlers therefore 
became more or less expert as marksmen. The gun 
was as indispensable as the implements of husbandry, 
not only as an aid in furnishing the means of subsist- 
ence, but also as a means of protection against the 
beasts of prey which infested the forests and were a 
constant source of alarm for many years. 

On one occasion Mr. Moore was reminded during 
the early part of his settlement that the meat tub was 
getting low; so at the close of his day’s labor he re- 
paired to the woods with his gun and soon had the 
good fortune to start a deer, which he speedily shot. 
He was quickly on the spot and to his surprise he 
found that though he had seen but one, he had shot 
two, which lay within a rod of each other. His at- 





tention was attracted by a rustling in the bushes near 
by and he discovered a third deer, which was rising to 
its feet. He instantly grasped it and with a tremen- 
dous effort succeeded in holding it till he cut its 
throat. Thus he had the satisfaction of carrying 
home thrée full grown deer, which was sufficient to 
replenish his meat tub and supply his neighbors be- 
sides, 

Mr. Moore’s wife was truly a help-mate. She was 
a woman of great energy and perseverance, as well as 
amiability, and greatly assisted by her industry in pay- 
ing off the indebtedness on the homestead; for in 
addition to her domestic duties, including the manu- 
facture of cloth from flax, a very essential crop, from 
which the clothing for the family was made, she also 
found time to assist her husband in various ways with 
his work of clearing up the land, and to weave for her 
neighbors who did not have looms, One season, 
while she had the care of five children, she carded, 
spun and wove two hundred pounds of wool for Mr. 
Ludlow, thus helping to make the last payment on 
their farm. Mrs. Moore was very skillful and success- 
ful in the treatment of disease and during the early 
years of settlement her aid was frequently called into 
requisition in critical and dangerous cases, so that 
for many years, when professional aid was not easily 
obtained, she supplied quite satisfactorily that 
deficiency. Her oldest daughter has in her possession 
an old account book of her mother’s which contains a 
record of one hundred and forty-four births which she 
attended professionally, and this number does not in- 
clude the many for which payment was made at the 
time and of which no record was kept. She died in 
1822, at the age of 44 years. 

After the death of his first wife Mr. Moore married 
Miss Polly Coville, who is still living in Oxford, with her 
son, Thomas, aged 89 years. He had six children by 
his first wife, Eliza 'T., William S., Nathaniel Locke, 
Joshua Burke, Lysander and Cynthia H. ; and three 
by his second, Mary, Thomas and George. Eliza T., 
who was born March 20, 1799, was the first white child 
born in the town of McDonough. She is still living 
in the town. She married Daniel Smith, who died 
where she now lives, Sept. 25, 1877. William S., 
married Mercy Hayes and settled in Guilford, where 
he still lives. Nathaniel Locke married Polly Palmer 
of Rochester, where he was then teaching school. 
He settled and still lives in McDonough, where his 
wife died Sept. 15, 1877. Joshua Burke died young 
and unmarried. Lysander married Esther Willcox, 
with whom he is now living in McDonough, where 
they first settled and have lived 51 years. Cynthia 
married Vinson Loomis and settled in Smithville, 
where both died. She died Aug. 8, 1839. Mary 
married Edward Curtis and is living in Washington, 
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D.C. Thomas married Maria Randall, and after her 
death, Elizabeth Dushong. He is now living in Ox- 
ford. George married Lorette Widger and is living 
in the Western States. 

Jonah Moore, brother of Sylvanus, came in some 
three or four years later and settled on the farm ad- 
joining his brother’s on the east, where Peter Sharpe 
now lives. He was drowned in the Chenango at Ox- 
ford some sixty-five years ago, under circumstances 
which induced the belief that he was murdered. He 
married, shortly before coming here, Marcia Pierce, 
by whom he had ten children: Lyman, who died in 
Oxford, unmarried, when a young man ; Chester, who 
married Patty Cleveland and lived and died in the 
townin 1876; Phebe, who died young and unmarried ; 
Stoughton, who married Maria Sherburne, of Sher- 
burne, and lived and died in St. Catharine’s, Canada; 
Sylvanus, who went South and married there; Barney, 
who married and removed to the west part of the 
State and died there; James, who married, lived and 
died in the West ; Henry, who died unmarried at an 
advanced age; Zalmon, who married Hannah Will- 
cox and lived and died in the West; and Marcia, who 
died in the West, unmarried. 

James Talmadge, Nathaniel Locke and Captain 
Joshua A. Burke settledin the same locality and with- 
in a mile of Sylvanus Moore, the former on the place 
now owned by H. O. Curtis, of Oxford, in the east 
part of the town. His death was the first in the town. 
Locke afterwards removed to Oxford and died there. 
Burke settled in the locality of Ludlow Pond, where 
C. Eccleston now lives. He taught the first school 
in the toy, and afterwards removed to New Hamp- 
shire. 

Loring and Emory Willard were young, single men, 
and brothers. They removed about 1801 to Cayuga, 
on the east shore of Cayuga Lake, where they mar- 
ried, raised up families, and were active participants 
in the events connected with the early settlement of 
the town of Aurelius, and where descendants of theirs 
still live. Loring died there in 1845. 

Henry Ludlow settled at the head of Ludlow Pond, 
but there is nothing left to mark the locality of his 
settlement. He built on the outlet of that Pond, and 


on the site of the one now owned by Stephen L. Ec- | 


cleston, the first saw-mill, and the first mill of any 
kind in the town, as before noted. He also kept in 
his house the first store in the town. He opened it 
in 1802, but kept it only a short time. It is pre- 
sumed thathe kept the goods mostly for the accom- 
modation of those in his employ and the new settlers 
then coming in. He held the agency for the sale of 
the lands of his father, Thomas Ludlow, till dissipa- 
tion unfitted him for that office. He died on the 
limits of Norwich, Sept. 7, 1814, aged 4o. 





Ephraim Fish and Nehemiah Dunbar came in soon 
after Moore, and settled on adjoining farms on the 
old State road, about three miles east of McDonough 
village, Fish on the farm now occupied by Ira Hiller, 
and Dunbar where Charles Dunning now lives. Reu- 
ben and Benjamin Fish were sons of Ephraim, and 
Ephraim Fish now living in McDonough is a grand- 
son; but none of his children are living. Dunbar 
died where he settled and left a somewhat numerous 
family. His children were: Polly, who was born in 
Greenfield, N. Y., June 16, 1796, married Walter 
Oyshterbanks and settled in the town, and after the 
death of her husband, June 12, 1862, went West and 
died in Ann Arbor, April 15, 1872; Sally, who mar- 
ried Friend Hayes and is living in Guilford, having 
again married since the death of her first husband; 
Hannah, who married and settled in Oxford and died 
there; Willard, who married “Hopy,” daughter of 
Daniel Matteson, and lived and died in the town; 
Cynthia, who married Henry Hamilton, settled on 
the old homestead, and afterwards removed to Cort- 
land county, where she now resides; and Samantha, 
who married Prince Hiller, settled in McDonough, 
and is now living in Smithville. 

Benjamin Ketchum and his brother-in-law, Benja- 
min Kenyon came in about 1796, and settled on ad- 
joining farms about four miles south-east of Mc- 
Donough village, Ketchum on the farm now owned 
by Amelia Dailey and occupied by Charles Curtis, 
and Kenyon on the farm now occupied by the Wight- 
man brothers. Ketchum afterwards removed to 
Smithville, and after four or five years to the springsin 
the south edge of McDonough and died there. His 
wife was probably the first white female who died in the 
town.* Ketchum’s children were: John, who re- 
moved to Ohio when a young man ; Isaac, who mar- 
ried a Hotchkiss and settled in Smithville, afterwards 
removed to Binghamton, but died in Smithville while 


| on a visit Dec. 17, 1873, aged 77; and Sally, who 


married Hiram Read and settled on a part of the 
Ketchum farm in Smithville. They afterwards re- 
moved to the town of Greene, where both died only a 
few years ago. Benjamin Kenyon died near where 
he settled, near the springsin McDonough, His chil- 
dren were: John, who removed to Onondaga county 
on becoming of age, and is now living in Niagara 
county; Polly, who married Amos Burdick and re- 
moved to Illinois, and subsequently to Michigan, 
where she died; Hannah, who went to Onondaga 
county, and married there ; Israel, who married Sally 
Philley and settled in McDonough, where both now 
live; Singleton, who married Susan Hiller, and set- 


* French says her death was the first in the town; but Lysander Moore, 
son of Sylvanus, says that js not the fact—that James Talmadge was the first 
person who died in the town. 
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tled and is now living in McDonough; and Lydia, 
who married a man named Allen, and lived and died 
in Cortland county. 

William Mead, who soon after removed from the 
town, and Joseph and Ransom Cook, brothers, came 
in about 1798, the latter from Simsbury,Conn. Joseph 
Cook settled a half mile west of Sylvanus Moore, and 
Ransom on the farm adjoining his on the north, 
where he and his wife died. Their brother John 
came in soon after, and he and Joseph removed to 
the town of Franklin in Delaware county. Their 
father, Ebenezer Cook, came in some twenty years 
after, and settled a little north of Sylvanus Moore’s, 
on land which now forms a part of Eli Corbin’s farm. 
His wife died in the town, but he returned to Con- 
necticut before her death and died there. He was 
poor and lived mostly with his children. None of 
Ransom’s children are left here. They removed to 
Ohio, some before and some after his death. Two 
or three of the family are now living there. 

Other settlers of about this period were Edward 
Colburn, John Anderson, Daniel Wainwright and M. 
Turner. Wainwright settled, but remained only a 
short time, about a mile east of McDonough village, 
on the farm afterwards occupied by William Norton, 
who came in from Vermont about 1803 or'4. One son, 
William, is now living in German, aged about eighty. 

The first settler on the site of McDonough village 
was a man named Dibble, who came in about t8os. 
He was an auger maker and followed that vocation to 
some extent after settling here. He lived a good many 
years in the town, but removed previous to his death, 

Adam Oyshterbanks,* who was born in Fairfield, 
Conn., March 28, 1769, came in from the east about 
1808 and settled on the chestnut ridge, about two 
miles east of McDonough village, on the farm after- 

wards occupied by Adam Stanley, an early blacksmith 
~ at McDonough village, and at present by Leander 
Beebe. He afterwards removed to the locality of 
Milo Webb’s mill, a little east of the village, and died 
there, August 2, 1826. His children were Abby, who 
married Roswell Button, lived at first with her father, 
afterwards removed to Pharsalia, and subsequently to 
Pennsylvania, where she now resides; Laura, who 
married Albert Allen and settled first in McDonough, 
but is: now living in Michigan; Betsey, who married 
Nathan Daniels, settled in McDonough, and _ after- 
wards removed to Wayne county; Aaron, who mar- 
ried a Sibley and settled in Wayne county, now living 
in Michigan; and Walter, who was born in New 
Baltimore, N. Y., August 18, 1792, married Polly Dun- 





*This name is spelled as above in old records and upon the monument 
which marks his grave ; but the descendants now omit the prefix Oyshter, 
which Walter O. Banks of German, a grandson says is simply a nick name 
appended to Banks, which is the correct name, and uses the initial letter of 
Oyshter as a middle initial, 
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bar, and settled and died in German, June 12, 1862. 
Numerous descendants of this family are scattered 
over the country; but only three are living in this 
State, Harmon O. Banks in Greene, Loren O. Banks 
in Wayne county, and Walter O. Banks in German, 
all sons of Walter and grandsons of Adam. 


Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at the house of Sylvanus Moore, March 4, 1817. 
James Sowles was chosen moderator and Amos Ran- 
dall to preside. The following named officers were 
then elected: James Sowles, Supervisor ; Gates Will- 
cox, Clerk; Richard Baldwin, Henry Williams and 
Alexander Daniels, Assessors; Daniel Baldwin and 
William Beardsley, Poormasters ; John Willcox, Isaac 
J. Stratton and Darius Babcock, Commissioners of 
Highways ; John Gale, Ransford B. Comstock and 
Sylvanus Moore, Commissioners of Schools; Ira 
Hayes, Hubbard Beckwith and Gershom Noyes, Con- 
stables ; Richard Baldwin, Town Agent ; Nehemiah 
Randall, Josiah Randall and Daniel Raymond, Fence 
Viewers; Daniel Matthewson, Darius Babcock and 
Nehemiah Dunbar, Pound Keepers, and it was voted 
that their respective barnyards be a common pound ; 
and Nehemiah Randall, Amos Randall, Gershom 
Noyes, Jr., Amos Carruth, James Sowles and Sylvanus 
Moore, Inspectors of Common Schools. 

The following list of the Officers of the Town of 
McDonough, for the year 1880~81, was kindly fur- 
nished by Edward A. Gault :— 

Supervisor—Frank T. Corbin. 

Town Clerk—Edward A. Gault. 

Justices—V. C. Emerson, Stephen Lewis, P. W. 
Twichell and G. I. R. Lewis; Seymour Martin after 
Jan. 1, 1881. . 

Assessors—Emerson A. Gale, Merville E. Harring- 
ton, Don D. Corbin. 

Commissioner of Highways—Seth Willcox, 

Overseers of the Poor—Israel Kinyon, D. O. Gale. 

Constables—Ansel E. Beckwith, Frank S. Martin, 
Jackson McMinn, Jeremiah Calbert, George W. Roe. 

Collector—Nathaniel C, Thornton. 

Inspectors of Election—Alvin W. Barrows, Albert 
B. Merriam, Henry Dolan. 

Town Auditors—Henry M. Lamb, William J. 
Dailey and Lewis P. Blair. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—Levi Sanford. 

Game Constable—Benjamin L. Thompson. 


Excise Commissioners—George W. Crandall, Wm. 
M. Barnes, William Hayden. 


At the annual election held April 29, 1817, and the 
two succeeding days, the following votes were cast :— 


For DeWitt Clinton, for Governor........... 28 
“* John Taylor, for Lieut.-Governor....... 27 
*« John Lounsberry, for Senator. .......... 26 
‘* Jabez D. Hammond, for Senator......., 26 
“ Tilly Lynde, for Assemblyman.......... 25 
‘** Perez Randall, for Assemblyman.....,.. 25 
** Simon G, Throop, for Assemblyman... . . 25 
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Names of persons liable to serve as jurors in Mc- 
Donough, July 1, 1817:— 

Levi Carruth, William Beardsley, James Bixby, 
Daniel Baldwin, Nehemiah Dunbar, Benjamin Kin- 
yon, Daniel Matthewson, Amos Randall, James Sowles, 
John Willcox, Stephen Curtis, Jesse Beardsley, Hub- 
bard Beckwith, Isaac Baldwin, Alexander Daniels, 
Diodate Morgan, Jabez Perkins, Ichabod Randall, 
Gates Willcox, Henry Williams, Elias Button, Darius 
Babcock, Richard Baldwin, Elijah Baldwin, Benjamin 
Enos, Sylvanus Moore, Alpheus Raymond, Isaac J. 
Stratton, Reuben Willcox. 


McDonouGH VILLAGE, 


McDonough is situated in the west part of the town 
on Genegantslet Creek, from which it extends nearly 
amile west, and is distant about 94 miles from Ox- 
ford. It contains two churches, (Baptist and Metho- 
dist Episcopal,) a district school, one hotel, which was 
built about 1844, by John F. Hill, has since received 
several additions, and is now kept by William L. 
Brown, five stores, two tanneries, two saw-mills, one 
grist-mill, a woolen-mill, four blacksmith shops, (kept 
by William R. Runyan, William Amold, Levi San- 
ford and Bruce Sanford,) two wagon shops, (kept by 
Henry -M. Lamb and Milton A. Pike,) two cooper 
shops, (kept by Thomas Dunning and Nathaniel 
Thornton,) a harness shop kept by Lafayette Bennett, 
(this business was carried on by William Smith from 
about 1840 till his death, March 14, 1878. He was 
succeeded by his son Charles E., who continued it one 
year. Bennett came in 1878,) anda population of 
about 300. 


MERCHANTS.—The first merchant at McDonough, 
was John“Fisk Hill, a native of Athol, Mass., who 
came to Oxford about 1818 and did business there 
with Epaphras Miller two years. He then removed to 
McDonough and commenced mercantile business in 
the old red store which occupied the site of the store 
now occupied by Joseph G. Brown, in company with 
Epaphras Miller of Oxford, whose interest he bought 
after about two years. In 1834 his brother Jacob P. 
Hill, who had clerked for him three years, became his 
partner; and in 1837 the latter bought John F,’s in- 
terest and associated with himself Martin Daniels, 
whose interest he bought after three years. Jacob P. 
Hill has since carried on business alone. The build- 
ing in which John F. Hill commenced business has 
been twice moved and is now occupied as a dwelling 
by Nathaniel Thorington. He built the store now 
occupied by Mr. Brown about the time he dis- 
solved partnership with Mr. Miller. 

John Hill, father of John F. and Jacob P. Hill, 
came in from Richmond, N. H., in 1817, arriving at 
Preston in February of that year, The following 
March he removed to Chestnut ridge, two miles north- 











. east of McDonough village, where J. C. Simpson now 


lives. He died there Oct. 13, 1852, aged 80. His 
wife, Susanna, died in the house of her son, Jacob P., 
in apparent good health, while engaged in ordinary 
conversation, Dec. 24, 1846, aged 71. His children 
were, besides John F. and Jacob P., Susan, who mar- 
ried Ira Cole, and is living in the West, aged near go ; 
Chester, who died Dec. 1, 1873, aged 71, and Eme- 
line B., his wife, Jan. 8, 1852, aged 45 ; Sophia, who 
married Samuel Bacheller, and died Oct. 24, 1855, 
aged 50, and her husband Feb.’ 24, 1844, aged 46; 
Edwin, now living in Norwich; and Theodore, the 
only one of the children born in McDonough, also 
living in Norwich. 

The next merchant to John F. Hill was Ransom 
Rathbone, who lived and was engaged in mercantile 
business in Oxford, and owned in McDonough a 
paper mill, which was built by John Nevins, in 1828, 
and burned about 1836~40; about 1833 Mr. Rath- 
bone sent here his son Henry W., who carried on the 
mercantile business till his father’s removal to Elmira, 
about 1839—40. Mr. Rathbone built the store now 
occupied by V, C. Emerson. 

Immediately after Rathbone discontinued, a “‘com- 
munity store” was started by an association of farm- 
ers, under the firm name of Drew, Lull, Birdlebough 
& Co., which was managed by Horatio Mack, assisted 
by Alex. Hamilton, and continued two or three years. 
About this period, from 1840—2, Nelson Coville, a 
native of the town, was also engaged in trade here. 
His father, Micah Coville, who died here July 16, 
1869, aged 87, built the first frame house in McDon- 
ough village, in 1818; and Leroy, son of Micah 
Coville, who was born in 1818, is said to have been 
the first white child bor in the village. Nelson died 
Nov. 19, 1858, aged 47. The house, to which addi- 
tions have subsequently been made, is still standing, 
and is now occupied as a residence by Charles K. 
Greene. 

Theodore Hill, brother of John F. and Jacob P. 
Hill, was engaged in trade here from about 1841 to 
1862, and was associated from about 18427 with 
Martin Daniels. Samuel R.' Blivin opened a shoe 
store about 1863, and sold about 1866 to Randall 
Perry, who sold to Stephen Lewis after about a year. 
Lewis, after a year or two, took in a partner and add- 
ed groceries to the business, which he continued till 
1875, when he sold to Seymour Martin, who added 
dry goeds and clothing, and in February, 1876, sold 
to Eneas L. Ensign and James V. Galpin, who added 
drugs, and in September, 1877, sold to Galpin & Dai- 
ey. In August, 1877, Ensign and Galpin sold their 
stock of boots, shoes and ready-made clothing to 
Lewis E. Burdick, who is a son of William R. Bur- 
dick, of McDonough village, and who is still engaged 
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in the business, having added hides and leather 
thereto. 

John Ostrander came in from Tully in the winter 
of 1869 and opened a hardware store and tin shop, 
and Oct. 1, 1871, sold to Joseph G. Brown, a native 
of Smithville, who still carries on the business. 

Varanes C. Emerson, general merchant, com- 
menced business here June 14, 1858, in company with 
Eleazer Isbell, whose interest he bought in December, 
1865, since which time he has carried on the business 
alone. Mr. Emerson is a son of Moses S. Emerson, 
a native of Candia, N. H., who removed thence to 
McDonough in 1818. He was a carpenter and joiner 
and mill-wright, and followed that vocation in connec- 
tion with the management of a small farm of thirty 
acres, in the village of McDonough, till 1846. He 
died of apoplexy Sept. 25, 1856, aged 51, while on a 
visit to his native place, but his remains were brought 
here for interment. Eliza, his wife, died March 22, 
1874, aged 65. He had four children besides Va- 
ranes C. Maria T., who died in infancy, Elizabeth 
S., widow of David R, Randall, living in Wilkesbarre, 
Penn., Lucinda F., who married Jonathan C, Jones, 
of German, where she lived and died in May, 1878, 
and Herbert, who is now living on the homestead. 


PostMasTeRS.— The post-office at McDonough 
was established about 1825, and John F. Hill, who 
was instrumental in securing its establishment was the 
first postmaster and held the office till 1837, when his 
brother, Jacob P., succeeded him, and held it till the 
return and re-appointment of John F., who had spent 
some five years in Catskill and Norwich, The latter 
then held it’ till his death, Nov. 1, 1846, when his 
brother Theodore was appointed and held the office 
till 1861. Hewas succeeded by his brother, Jacob P. 
Hill, who has since held the office, with the exception 
of 16 months under Andrew Johnson’s administration, 
when Varanes C. Emerson held it. Mr. Hill was re- 
appointed within fourteen days after Ulysses S. Grant 
was inaugurated President. It is a noteworthy fact 
that, with the exception of these sixteen months, the 
office has been in the hands of the Hill family since 
its establishment. 

When the office was first established the mail was 
carried on horseback, in saddle-bags, from Oxford, 
once a week, every Saturday, on the route from Ox- 
ford to Cincinnatus. In 1848, on the completion of 
the New York & Erie railroad to Binghamton, they 
commenced, and still continue, to receive a daily mail 
from Greene. 


Puysicians.—The first physician at McDonough 
was probably Russel W. Morley, who was licensed in 
New Hampshire and came from Athol, Mass., about 
1818. He located on two acres, a mile east of Mc- 

















Donough village, which are now owned by Ross 
Blivin. He afterwards removed to the village and 
built the house where Mason Whipple now lives. He 
practiced here more or less till his death, April 29, 
1859, aged 74, or until incapacitated by age. Silas 
G. Chappelle was practicing here as early as 1827, 
Oct. 9th of which year he joined the County Medical 
Society. He practiced a few years and removed to 
Penfield, Monroe county. Elam Bartlett and William 
D, Purple, the latter now of Greene, practiced here a 
short time between 1830 and 1840. Milton Mason, 
of Preston, commenced practice here about 1840 and 
continued till his death, Oct. 20, 1843. 

Ephraim K. Frost, who was a physician, surveyor 
and farmer, came from New Hampshire about 1835, 
and followed all those vocations till 1854, when he re- 
moved to Delaware county, Iowa, and died there a few 
years ago. It is recollected that he had an inordi- 
nate appetite for petty town offices. 

Seneca Beebe came from Lincklaen in 1843 and 
practiced till 1858, when he removed to Norwich and 
practiced there, in Hamilton, Cincinnatus, and Ox- 
ford successively, in each place about a year. From 
Oxford he removed to Cincinnatus, and thence about 
two years ago to Marathon, where he now resides. 

Lneas L, Ensign, son of Solomon and Irene En- 
sign, and the seventh of eight children, was born in 
Pitcher, Sept. 8, 1830, His earlier life was spent on 
the farm and at school, surrounded by the best of 
home influences. At the age of seventeen he began 
teaching, and from that time till he was twenty-one 
divided his time between teaching and attending 
school. At the age of twenty-one he commenced the 
study of medicine under the instruction of Dr. Horace 
Halbut, of Pitcher, and the following year placed 
himself under the tutorship of his brother, Dr. Samuel 
Ensign, of Freetown, Cortland county, with whom he 
completed his studies in 1856, in the spring of which 
year he was graduated at the Albany Medical College, 
where he attended two courses of lectures. April 1, 
1857, he bought Seneca Beebe’s practice in McDon- 
ough, where he has since been in active practice. 

Luther James Purdy commenced practice here Jan. 
1, 1871, and after two years removed to Smithville 
Flats, where he has since practiced, Further mention 
is made of him in connection with the history of 
Smithville. 

Lucian P. Ensign, nephew of Dr. Eneas L. Ensign, 
came in 1873 and practiced till 1877, when he 
removed to Nebraska. 

Louis P. Blair, the only other physician now prac- 
ticing here, was born in Castle Creek, N. Y., July 8, 
1854, and received his literary education at Bingham- 
ton Academy. He commenced the study of medi- 
cine in the Buffalo Medical College in 1874, and in 
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1876 entered the Kentucky School of Medicine, where 
he was graduated June 28, 1877. He commenced the 
practice of his profession here in April, 1878. 


Lawvers.—Henry Welch, a native of this county, 
came here from Smithville in 1862, and practiced law 
one year. He removed to Norwich and subsequently 
entered the army, and is now practicing in Jefferson 
county. He is the only lawyer who has practiced at 
McDonough, 


Manuractures. — There are but few if any vil- 
lages of its size in the county whose manufacturing in- 
terests have been as extensive and valuable as those 
of McDonough, though it has lost much of its former 
prestige. 

The two tanneries are owned respectively by Mrs. 
Jeremiah Wormuth and William R. Burdick. The 
former was built, the main part of it, in 1832, by 
Nathaniel Ensworth, who carried on the tanning busi- 
ness one year, and sold to George and Charles Sher- 
wood, who continued it three or four years. There 
have been a good many changes in proprietorship. 
About 1820, Joshua Fish built asmall tannery, which 
forms a part of the present building. Fish was suc- 
ceeded in the business by Ensworth in 1829. The 
other tannery was built in 1841 by the present pro- 
prietor, who formerly tanned 600 to 800 hides per 
year, though very little is now being done. 

The saw-mills are owned respectively by Milo 
Webb and William R. Mygatt, the latter of Oxford. 
The former, located on the Genegantslet, was built 
by William Bartle, in 1833, on the site of one built 
by Adam Oyshterbanks about sixty years ago. It 
contains two saws, one upright and one circular. 
The fall in the creek at this point is about ten feet. 
The other saw-mill is situated on the outlet of Gene- 
gantslet Lake, which has a fall of about twelve feet. 
It was built about twenty years ago by Elihu Isbell, 
and contains one circular saw. 

The grist-mill is a stone structure, situated on the 
outlet of Genegantslet Lake, below the saw-mill on 
that stream, and was built 61 or 62 years ago by 
Gates Willcox, on the site of a woolen-mill erected 
by him some years previously.* Tt is now owned by 
Charles Greene. It contains three run of stones, 
which are propelled by a large overshot wheel, with a 
fall of about 26 feet. 

The woolen factory is owned by Mrs, Seneca 
Beebe. It was built in 1841 by Martin Dodge, on 
the site of one built about sixty years ago by Harry 
and Martin Dodge, brothers, who operated it some 
fifteen years. It is located on the outlet, below the 


* Statement of William R. Burdick of McDonough. One authority con- 
sulted says it occupies the site of a grist-mill—the first in the town—built by 
Gates Willcox in 1808. 











grist-mill, and has a fall of twelve or fourteen feet. It 
is a small affair and is not doing much now. 

Perhaps the most important of McDonough’s man- 
ufacturing industries was the foundry and machine 
shop established in 1846 by Gilbert Sanford, who car- 
ried on the manufacture of edge tools, mill irons, and 
forks, axes and knives, employing four to eight men. 
It was located on the outlet just below the woolen-. 
mill, and was carried away by the breaking of the 
reservoir dam in 1868. A machine shop was estab- 
lished on the outlet, between the woolen-mill and the 
grist-mill about 1824, by Jonathan Proctor, who car- 
ried on the manufacture of edge tools some ten years. 
Gilbert Sanford occupied that building about four 
years before he erected (in 1846,) the one carried 
away in 1868, It went to decay and no trace of it 
is left. 

CxyurcHES.—J/c Donough M. £. Church.—The first 
class was formed in 1815, under the labors of Revs. 
Geo, Harmon and Chas. Giles, and was composed of 
six members, viz: Walter Oyshterbanks and his wife 
Polly, Jacob Nash and his wife Lovisa, William Allen 
and his wife Susan. Walter Oyshterbanks was chosen 
the first class-leader, and was succeeded in that office 
in 1847, by Curtis Smith. Soon after the formation 
of the class, its numbers were augmented by Mary 
Nash, daughter of Jacob Nash, Arthisia Hazen and 
Mrs. Leonard, the latter of whom came on horseback, 
by marked trees, to the log house of Walter Oyshter- 


| banks, the place of public worship. 


At a meeting of the inhabitants of the town of Mc- 
Donough and vicinity held pursuant to previous no- 
tice in the school-house in McDonough village, Sept. 
29, 1832, of which Rev. James Atwell and Walter 
Oyshterbanks were chairmen, and William D. Purple, 
secretary, the society of the Methodist Episcopal church 


» of the village of McDonough was organized, and Isaac 


J. Stratton, Joseph J. Reed, Thomas Skillman, Wal- 
ter Oyshterbanks and Elijah Gates were elected trus- 
tees. This action was preparatory to the erection of 
their present church edifice. The work of obtaining 
subscriptions therefor was first commenced in Oct., 
1832, and $1,159.50 was raised. Among the heaviest 
subscribers were Walter Oyshterbanks, Isaac J. Strat- 
ton, Martin Dodge, John F. Hill, and Richard Ray, 
who subscribed respectively sums varying from $50 to 
$150. 

John F. Hill, William H. Bartle and Richard Saw- 
telle were constituted a building committee. The 
site for the church was deeded to the society by John 
F. Hill, as a part ($50,) of his subscription of $150, 
A receipt signed by Walter Oyshterbanks as Record- 
ing Steward, May 15, 1835, shows that Isaac J. Strat- 
ton had paid in all to that date $333, and two years’ 
labor, The same record has also a statement from 
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Isaac J. Stratton, acting trustee, that Walter Oyshter- 
banks had paid $83, and had faithfully attended and 
assisted in planning for the building of the church to 
its completion. The list of subscriptions shows that 
the entire community were very much interested in 
the building of the church, undertaken as the enter- 
prise was when the financial ability of the whole com- 
munity was somewhat limited. The mason work was 
done by Walter Oyshterbanks, Micah Coville and 
‘Samuel Bacheller; the carpenter work, under the 
supervision of Moses S. Emerson; and the joiner 
work under the supervision of Lester Tinker. The 
building of the church was begun in 1832. It was 
finished in 1833, and dedicated Aug. 14, 1834. In 
1849-50 it was thoroughly painted inside and out, 
and a partition made between the entrance and 
audience room. In 1869 the church was thorough- 
ly renovated and repaired at a cost of about $1,500. 

During the summer and fall of 1870 the church at 
Smithville Center, (a part of this charge,) was repaired 
and beautified at a cost of about $700, and was re- 
opened for worship Sept. 29, 1870, Cyrus Hayes 
was a prominent member of that church, He was 
its leader for thirty years and held every office in its 
gift with great acceptance. His death, which occurred 
Aug. 8, 1870, at the age of 66, was a severe blow to 
the little band at whose head he had been so long. 

The present (August, 1879,) membership of the 
church in McDonough is 95, and of the church in 
Smithville, 57. ; 

Curtis Smith continued to serve as class-leader till 
March 30, 1869, when he was succeeded by Francis 
T. Hall. 

Following is the succession of pastors from the 
time the church was legally organized: James Atwell 
and Nelson Round, 1832-33 ; William N. Pearne and 
P. R. Kinne, 1833-4; William N. Pearne and Wil- 
liam Wyatt, 1834-5; T. D. Mire and F. H. Stanton, 
1835-6; Rosman Ingals and L. H. Stanley, 1836-7 ; 
C. L. North and Charles Burlingame, 1837-8; C. L. 
North, A. Brown and E. Colson, 1838-9; A. G. Bur- 
lingame and P. S. Wordin, 1839-40; Charles Burlin- 
game and Levi Pitts, 1840-1, in which year Mc- 
Donough was constituted a station ; Elijah P. Beecher, 
1841-3; James Atwell, 1843-4; Benjamin Ellis, 
1844-6; George Evans, 1846-7 ; (at the Conference 
of 1847, McDonough and Smithville Center were 
constituted a circuit ;) Elijah P. Beebe and George 
Evans, 1847-8; Elijah P. Beebe and C. Burton, 3 
months, 1848-9; Edward W. Breckinridge and I. 
Moon, 6 months, 1849-50; Wm. N. Pearne, 1851-3 ; 
D. Thurston, 1853-5 ; R. O, Beebe, 1855-6; Robert 
Townsend, 1856-7; Alonzo Benjamin, 1857-8; W. 
W. Andrews, 1858-9; W. W. Andrews and Enos 
Puffer, 1859-60; O. Ellerson and Enos Puffer, 








1860-1; O. Ellerson, 1861-2; T. Willis, 1862-4; 
W. R. Cochran, 1864-6; A. C. Smith, 1866-8; W. 
R. VanSchoick, 1868-71; E. W. Caswell, 1871-2; J. 
B. Chynoweth, 1872-5; William Burnside, 1875-8 ; 
and Isaac P. Towner, the present pastor, who com- 
menced his labors in April, 1878.* 

The First Regular Baptist Society of McDonough 
was organized at a meeting “held at the stated place 
of public worship of said society,” Oct. 21, 1837. 
Pardon C. Blivin and Oliver H. Reed were chosen 
superintendents of election, and Samuel R. Blivin, 
Russell W. ,t and Isaac R. Blivin were elected 
trustees. 

The present house of worship occupied by this 
society was built in 1841. Their first church is now 
occupied as a dwelling by Levi Sanford. 





East McDonovucu. 


East McDonough, situated near the center of the 
east border of the town, contains one church, (Union) 
a district school, which is kept in the basement of the 
church, a small grocery, kept by Jeremiah Calvert, a 
cheese factory and’a population of 43. 

Deacon Elijah Thompson kept store here for 
several years some twenty-five years ago, in the build- 
ing now occupied as a dwelling by John Franklin. He 
was succeeded by his son Giles, who traded three or 
four years in the building in which the widow of 
Edson Gale now lives, which then stood on the op- 
posite side of the road from the old tavern stand, just 
west of the house now occupied by the widow of Rev. 
Cyrus Steere. The building was originally a barn or 
shop and has been moved four times. Ephraim 
Sprague, who came from the east, opened a store 
in the same building about 1865 and traded till his 
death two or three years after. He kept a general 
stock of goods and is the only one who has kept any 
considerable store here. Philo Fosgate commenced 
trading soon after Sprague’s death, in the same build- 
ing, which he removed to the corner opposite the old 
tavern stand. He sold after two or three years to his 
brother-in-law, Elijah W. Thompson, who continued 
the business till his death, Sept. 21, 1873. Jeremiah 
Calvert, Jr., came here from McDonough village in 
March, 1875, and has kept a small grocery since, 

The post-office at East McDonough was established 
about thirty years ago, and Horace Corbin was the 
first postmaster. He was succeeded by Stephen Ran- 
dall, who held it from 1853 to. 1857, when John Giles 
Thompson was appointed and held the office till Dec. 
31, 1861, when Stephen Randall was again appointed 





* French's Gazetteer says “the first religious association (M. E.) was 
formed in 1798.”” We have no data by which to verify this statement. 

+ This name is omitted in the record of incorporation, 

+ Promised data with regard to this church have not been furnished; 
hence we are unable to give any additional information respecting it, 
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and has held the office continuously since. An office 
was previously established a mile below East McDon- 
ough and Benjamin Randall was the postmaster 
there. 

On a small stream emptying into Ludlow Pond 
outlet, about three miles south-east of McDonough 
village, is a saw-mill owned by E. J. Spaulding and 
built some 30 to 40 years ago. On Bowman creek, 
in the south-east part of the town, is a saw-mill which 
is owned by Nathaniel Locke Moore. It was built 
forty years ago or more. 


There is a society of Free-Will Baptists in- the 
locality of East McDonough, whose history dates back 
to an early period; but unfortunately promised data 
regarding it has for some reason been withheld. The 
first house of worship erected by this Society is sup- 
posed to have been the first church in the town. It 
stood in the north-east part of the town, a mile west 
of Steere’s Pond (a sheet of water covering some 50 
acres in the west edge of Preston,) and about a mile 
north of the present church, which was built in 183. 
Elder Cyrus Steere was the first pastor. 


The First Presbyterian Church of McDonough was 
organized July 28, 1814, by Rev. John Truair of 
Sherburne, with fourteen members, who were mostly 
from Massachusetts, and adopted the Congregational 
form of government. In February, 1817, it united 
with the Union Association and continued that con- 
nection till the dissolution of that body in February, 
1822. The Church adopted the Presbyterian form 
of government in October, 1826, and united with the 
Presbytery of Chenango at the time of the first meet- 
ing of that body after its organization, June 29, 1826. 
April 9, 1827, ‘the Presbyterian congregation of Mc- 
Donough met at the school-house in district No. 7, 
for the purpose of organizing an incorporated religious 
society.” Jonas Herrick was chosen moderator and 
Samuel W. Knightsecretary of the meeting, and Jona- 
than Proctor, Eliakim L. Corbin, Levi Carruth, Samuel 
W. Knight and Frederick G. , were elected 
trustees. 





Rey. Nahum Gould was the first minister after its 
union with the Presbytery of Chenango. He officiated 
as stated supply half the time for three and one- 
half years, from 1827—'31. Rev. John Ivison officiated 
half time for two and a half years from 1832—35 ; 
Rey. Hiram Dyer, one-fourth time for two and one- 
third years, from 1836~38 ; and Rev. Charles Bowles, 
one-third time, for two and one-half years, from 1838- 
*4r. The number of members in 1846 was 37. The 
largest number reported at any time previous to that 
time was 46. The church has several times received 
aid from the American Home Missionary Society. 
They built a house of worship 48 by 38 feet, with 








steeple and gallery, in 1838, but it was not completed 
in 1848.* 

War or THE REBELLION—The part taken by this 
town in aid of the war is one to which its inhabitants 
may point with just pride. The town furnished six 
men in excess of its various quotas, All the special 
meetings called to consider the question of paying 
bounties and to devise means for filling the quotas 
were held in the room of Varanes C, Emerson’s store, 
which is hallowed by many of the gravest associations 
of that historic period. 

At a special meeting held Sept, 20, 1862, it was re- 
solved to paya bounty of $50 to each volunteer 
applied on the quota of the town under the call for 
600,000 men after July 2, 1862. Eleazer Isbell, Eli 
L. Corbin, Joseph L, Beebe, Jacob P. Hill and Asa M. 
Daniels were appointed a committee to raise the 
money and pay said bounties. Sept. 26, 1862, the 
committee borrowed $2,000 of the Bank of Norwich 
and gave their note therefor, payable in eighteen 
months. They paid to each of 27 individuals $50, 
and to each of 13 individuals, $48, making a total of 
$1,974. 

At a special meeting held Jan. 16, 1864, a bounty 
of $323 was voted to each volunteer applied on the 
quota of the town under the recent call, and Varanes 
C. Emerson, Stephen Lewis 2d, and Charles T. Ackley 
were empowered to raise the money, pay the bounties 
and issue the bonds of the town for the amount neces- 
sary, payable Feb. 1, 1875. 

At a'special meeting held April 6, 1864, the Board 
of Town Auditors were authorized to pay to each 
volunteer applied on the quota under the call for 200,- 
ooo men, to the number required to fill the quota, a 
bounty not to exceed $400, and to raise the money on 
the bonds of the town payable Feb. 1, 1865. 

At a special meeting held June 21, 1864, the Board 
were authorized to pay a bounty not to exceed $500, 
to each volunteer, or the person procuring him, to the 
number necessary to fill the quota under a call which 
was then anticipated, and to raise the money on 
bonds payable Jan. 1, 1866. August 6, 1864, it was 
resolved to modify this resolution so as to authorize 
the Board to raise on bonds payable Jan. 1, 1867, 
such sum as was necessary to pay each volunteer or 
person procuring him, credited on this quota, not to 
exceed $1,000 for three years’ men, $700 for two 
years’ men, and $400 for one year’s men ; also to pay 
to each person furnishing a substitute credited on this 
quota, $600 for three years’, $400 for two years’, and 
$200 for one year’smen. Sept. 6, 1864, the resolutions 
of this latter date were so amended as to authorize 





* Hotchkin's History of Western New York, from which, and the Record 
of Religious Incorporations in Chenango county, the facts here stated are 
obtained. 
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the Board to pay $1,000 each to thenumber necessary 
to make up the deficiency on the quota. 

At a special meeting held Jan. 2, 1865, the Board 
were authorized to raise on bonds payable Jan. 10, 
1866, and pay to each volunteer credited on the quota 
of the town under the call for 300,000 men, for one, 
two or three years, a sum not to exceed $1,000; and 
to each person furnishing a substitute applied on that 
quota, $800 for three years’, $600 for two years’ and 
$400 for one year’s men, provided that no such person 
should receive more than the actual amount paid by 
him for such substitute. It was also resolved to pay 
$600 to any person residing in the town and liable to 
the draft, who, during the year 1865, should procure a 
substitute credited to the town to apply on its quota 
under any anticipated call, or so much of that sum as 
was actually paid by the person procuring such substi- 
tute. ‘ 

Statement of bonds issued by the town of McDon- 
ough in aid of the war :— 


Feb. 1, 1864, payable Feb. 1, 1865...... $ 6,137.00 
April6, “ h ¥) ”  oteaads 2,000.00 
July 1, “ «Jan. 1, 1865 and’66 14,275.00 
Aug: 6, * * Lo POTS wi ate.2 9,520.00 
Jan.10, 1865, “ * 10, 7406... ¢.4 3 12,000.00 
Feb: 7; “ ee ee BOY 6 dvs 1,800,00 

MORAN S Fisiaivve ecpshonie the Siprac Malors 8 tat $45,732.00 


The number of men enlisted for and in the inter- 
est of this town was 87, of whom 14 enlisted in Mc- 
Donough and 67 in other towns in the county, and 16 
were substitutes. Only one man was drafted in the 
town, and he was killed; and there was only one who 
received neither town nor county bounty. Of the 
number, not less than 51 were farmers; 9 were sail- 
ors; and the rest represented some thirteen different 
vocations. ‘The number who enlisted for three years 
was 72, for two years, 1, and for one year, 13. They 
were distributed among the various branches of the 
service as follows: Infantry regiments—r14th, 12; 
goth, 7; 161st and 144th, each, 2; 27th, 76th, and 
188th, each, 1; and 185th, 3. Cavalry organizations 
—toth, rath, 8th and 22d, each, 5. Artillery organ- 
izations—16th, 7. Navy, 5. Unassigned, 17; and un- 
known, 8. 


STATEMENT OF BOUNTIES RECEIVED. 


25 received a bounty of ................ $ 
I 8 “ ee 


Hee e ce ene nsecnee 
peer erreresesese 
BE phere Ree 9 trey 6 Seer 
ee 
See ee ceesesseced 
ee ee es 
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received no bounty, 





CHAPTER XXVIL 


Town or GERMAN, 


ERMAN was formed from DeRuyter March 21, 
1806, and derives its name from General Obadiah 
German, an early and prominent settler in the town 
of North Norwich, who is variously stated by different 
authors to have been “the original owner of the town- 
ship,” and ‘“‘a former inhabitant.” The records show 
that the tract of land embraced in the town of Ger- 
man was patented to John W. Watkins June 14, 1793. 
It is the southern portion of the Gore, and was origi- 
nally named Brakel Zownship. Otselic was taken 
off March 28, 1817; Lincklaen, April 12, 1823; and 
the southern part of Pitcher, Feb. 13, 1827. Itis the 
central town on the west border of the county. Its 
surface is hilly and abundantly watered by numerous 
small brooks, affluents of the Genegantslet, those in 
the north and east uniting to form Five-Stream Creek, 
all of them flowing in a southerly direction. 

It is underlaid by the rocks of the Catskill, and 
Portage and Ithaca groups, those of the former cover- 
ing the eastern, and those of the latter the western 
and major portion of the town. A quarry has been 
opened in the former, a little east of Five Corners, in 
the north-east part of the town, on the farm of Lean- 
der Tice, from which excellent stone for underpin- 
nings has been taken in considerable quantities; and 
in the latter, about three-fourths of a mile south-east 
of German, on the farm of Calvin Hathaway, from 
which considerable quantities of flagging and building 
stone have been obtained, though it has not been 
worked for several years. The soil in the village is a 
rich alluvion, while that on the hills is a sandy and 
gravelly loam, moist, and well adapted to grass cul- 
ture. Dairying is the chief industry. There are two 
creameries in the town, one at Five Corners, owned 
by Mr. Hefty, by whom it was built in 1877; and one 
about four miles east of German, which was built in 
1878, and is now owned and operated by the Messrs. 
Wightman Brothers. In the former butter alone is 
made ; but in the latter, both butter and cheese. 

In 1875 the population of the town was 665; of 
whom 645 were native, 20 foreign, 664 white and r 
colored. Its area was 17,086 acres; of which 11,633 
were improved; 4,873 woodland, and 580 otherwise 
unimproved. ‘The cash value of farms was $497,900 ; 
of farm buildings, other than dwellings, $68,650; of 
stock, $88,133 ; of tools and implements, $13,870. 

There are eight common school districts in the 
town, each of which has a school house within the 
town. The number of children of school age residing 
in the districts Sept. 30, 1877, was 229. During the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1878, there were five male and 
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eleven female teachers employed, eight of whom were 
licensed ; the number of children residing in the dis- 
tricts who attended school was 201, of whom five were 
under five or over twenty-one years of age; the aver- 
age daily attendance during the year was 102.431; 
the number of volumes in district libraries was 525, 
valued at $75; the number of school houses was eight, 
all frame, which, with the sites, embracing 2 acres 
and 28 rods, valued at $270, were valued at $2,920; 
the assessed value of taxable property in the districts 
was $365,874. ‘The number of children between 
eight and fourteen years of age residing in the districts 
Sept. 30, 1877, was 93, of whom go attended district 
school during fourteen weeks of that year. 
Receipts and Disbursements for School Purposes: 


Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876,........... $ .go 
«apportioned to districts........... 794.13 
OBISEG Dy baky rae tele sale yo dps eed colar cee 108.64 
From teachers’ board,.......... 50 thao a 455-59 
Geile gt ts: oer Seeairn Were y Pe a. 1.98 
AESRAPINS ay dat ey ovin'g etree rcelo oletebes7' $1,361.15 
Paid for teachers’ wages,.............--- $1,229.21 
Spee ISORELETOR. Dour 5 ieipig'db > Syriac ca F404 84 1.37 

« school houses, sites, fences, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, &c.,........ 36.35 
Paid for other incidental expenses,........ 50.03 
Amount remaining on hand, Oct. 1, 1877,.. 44.19 
Se Sage Rat. Geen dlE FO ACae $1,361.15 


SETTLEMENTS.—There is a conflict of authority 
with reference to the first settlement in this town. 
French's Gazetteer states that the first settlement was 
made in 1795 by Benjamin Cleveland; while Elias 
Livermore is positive that Cleveland did not come to 
this county until after his grandfather, Abraham Liv- 
ermore, came, in 1796. We have no means of deter- 
mining which statement is correct.* 

Abraham Livermore was a native of Pelham, 
Mass., and a Revolutionary soldier, who lost his prop- 
erty by the depreciation of the Continental currency. 
In 1795 he left his native place and emigrated 
to the western wilderness, with his family consisting 
of his wife, Hepsey and nine children, viz.: Abraham, 
Jr., Rebecca, Daniel, Polly, Abel, Cyrus, Hepsey, 
Sally and Martin. He halted for a few months at 
Paris, in Oneida county, where he left his family, 
while, in the spring of 1796, with an ax upon his 
shoulder, he made his way through the forest by 
means of marked trees to the locality of German vil- 
lage, on the site of which he took up 156 acres, em- 
bracing both the north-east and south-east corners, 
extending east about thirty rods and about half a mile 
south. He made a small clearing and rolled up a log 
cabin, which stood a little west of the residence of H. 


*Abraham- Livermore's tombstone, erected many years ago, bears this in- 
scription: ‘“‘He was the first settler inthe town of German in 1796.” 








L. Bentley, and while thus engaged lodged under the 
friendly shelter of a large wild cherry tree, against 
which he put up some brush to protect him from the 
weather. This was his only shelter until his log cabin 
was erected. In the fall he returned to Paris and 
brought in his family with an ox sled, hiring some one 
to bring them. In that rude habitation he opened a 
tavern, the first in the town, which he also kept for 
several years in the more commodious. house erected 
a few years after on the site of H. L. Bentley’s resi- 
dence, which was also the first frame house in the 
town. He also built, previous to 1807, the first frame 
barn in the town. It still stands opposite the resi- 
dence of Mr. Bentley. The locality of his settlement 
is still known as Livermore’s Corners, though the 
name of the post-office is German. He died there 
March 11, 1826, aged 77. After his death his wife 
went to live with a daughter in Paris, where she died, 
aged over ninety years. 

Of his children, Abraham returned to Pelham 
about 1812, and married Hepsey Comstock, of that 
place. He did not come back here till some 15 or 20 
years after. He then settled on fifty acres joining his 
father’s on the south and died there Dec. 2, 1846, 
aged 7o. His wife, after his death, went to live with 
her daughter in Dubuque, Iowa, where she died. He 
had six children, three of whom are living, Abigail, 
wife of Abner Benton, and Betsey Maria, wife of 
Alanson Benton, brother of Abner, in Iowa, and 
Benjamin, who married Mary Root, of Cincinnatus, 
where they now live. . 

Rebecca married and removed to Indiana, where 
she died. Daniel married Desire, daughter of Michael 
Mead (who settled in German about 1800,) and set- 
tled on fifty acres joining his father’s farm on the east, 
which now forms a part of Henry Smith’s farm. He 
afterwards removed with his family to Ohio and sub- 
sequently to Iowa, where he died. He was a carpen- 
ter and joiner and mill-wright, and built a good many 
mills in this locality, including the original one on the 
site of Walter O. Banks’ mill, which he operated for 
several years. It was a saw-mill, was built about 
1825, and was the first mill in the town. There has 
never been a grist-mill in the town. He had six chil- 
dren, all of whom went west. 

Polly married Hezekiah Cressy, and settled in 
Aurelius, Cayuga county, where she died. Abel mar- 
ried Deborah Salisbury and settled on fifty acres 
where William Burnap now lives, where he died Sept. 
15, 1849, aged 65. After his death, his wife went to 
live in Earlville, where she died March 24, 1858, aged 
67. They had thirteen children, six of whom are liv- 
ing: Elias, who married Eunice Leach, and lived in 
German till 1878, when he removed to Willet, where 
he now resides; Cyrus, who removed to Ohio and 
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married there; Polly, who married Nelson Crandall 
and is living in Ohio; Maryette, who married Waldo 
Pickett, and is hving in Ohio; Farmer, who married 
Sarah Pickett, sister of Waldo, and is living in Wiscon- 
sin ; and Samuel, who married in Massachusetts, and is 
now living there. 

Cyrus married Arabella Rockwell, and settled on 
fifty acres north of his brother Daniel, which now 
forms a part of Henry Smith’s farm. He removed to 
Ohio with his family and died there, he and his wife. 
Hepsey married Jonathan Head, of Paris, Oneida 
county, where she lived and died. This marriage was 
the first one contracted in the town. Sally married a 
man named Rowe, of Madison county, and died soon 
after. Martin never married, He removed some 
twenty years ago to Iowa, where he now lives, aged 
about 86 or 87. 

Benjamin Cleveland came in from Oneida county 
in 1797, and squatted on a piece of land next north 
of Abel Livermore’s. He staid only a few years, and 
removed from the county. His daughter Polly was 
the first child born in the town, but not as early as 
1796, as is stated in French's Gazetteer, and Child's 
Gazetteer of Chenango County. We quote from the 
latter the following incident connected with Cleve- 
land’s settlement here :— 

“These two families, so remote from any other set- 
tlement, suffered great privations and hardships dur- 
ing the first few years of their settlement here. In 
June, 1796, Mr. Cleveland’s family were entirely des- 
titute of provisions, and to procure a supply for their 
pressing necessities, he started for Fort Stanwix, (now 
Rome,) intending to return in three or four days. He 
was detained longer than he expected, and on the 
fowth day of his absence, Mrs, Cleveland and the 
children, who had eaten nothing for three days except 
a few roots found in the woods, started for their near- 
est neighbors in Cincinnatus, on the Otselic, four and 
a half miles distant. When about a mile from home 
they were frightened by the appearance of a bear in 
their path and thought it prudent to return. The 
next morning the mother was too weak to walk and 
the two older children again set out for Mr. Ray- 
mond’s on the Otselic. Mrs. Raymond was almost as 
destitute as those who sought her aid, but made a 
pudding of drax, the only article of food in the house, 
and bestowed this and a bottle of milk upon her 
starving neighbors, which sustained them until relief 
came. At another time, when the family was reduced 
to the greatest extremity, two unmilked cows came to 
their house at night and went away in the morning, 
furnishing the family with a supply of milk for several 
days. It was never known where the cows came from 
or whither they went. Other families suffered in a 
similar manner, but by patient endurance they lived 


to enjoy the comforts and many of the luxuries of 
life.” 


Very few settlements were made in the present 
town of German for several years after these two 
families came in, although all around it the settlements 








were quite numerous previous to 1800, Why its set- 
tlement was thus tardy can only be conjectured as 
being due in some measure at least to its remoteness 
from the center of interest (Cazenovia) which largely 
induced the settlements in the Gore. 

Michael Mead is believed to have been the next to 
settle in the town. He came in about 1800 and lo- 
cated on fifty acres next east of Abraham Livermore's. 
He did not live here many years, but removed to the 
locality of Cayuga Lake. John Baldwin settled early 
in the north part of the town and died there. Capt. 
Lawrence came in about 1812 and settled a mile and 
a half south of German, on the place now owned by 
Mr. Torrey. He removed from the town after some 
ten years. 


Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at the house of Benjamin Fairchild, in the present 
town of Pitcher, March 3, 1807, and the officers then 
elected were: Kbenezer Wakeley, Supervisor ; Sam- 
uel Finch, Clerk; Daniel Root, Nathan Perry and 
John Sloan, Assessors; Stephen Baldwin, Edward 
Southworth and John I. Dorn, Commissioners of High- 
ways; Benjamin Fairchild and Walter Blunt, Over- 
seers of the Poor; Joseph Sterling, Collector; Abel 
Fairchild and Joseph Sterling, Constables ; Nathaniel 
Gray, Jr., Abel Pryer, Thomas S. Vining, Jonathan 
Chandler, Samuel Eldredge, Levi Preston, Samuel 
Croft, Silas Wheeler, Joseph Usher, Simeon Finch, 
Ebenezer Hill, Joshua Butts, Joseph Bennett, George 
Aylsworth, Abel Livermore, William Crandall, John 
Baldwin, Asa-Kinyon and Dewey Main, Overseers of 
Highways; Curtis Beech, Nathaniel (Gray and Eben- 
ezer Wakeley, Pound Masters and Fence Viewers; 
and Elijah Fenton, Sealer of Weights and Measures. 

The following list of the officers of the town of Ger- 
man for the year 1880-81, was kindly furnished by H. 
L. Bentley :— 

Supervisor—Luke C. Jones. 

Town Clerk—H. L. Bentley. 

Justices—H. L. Bentley, Oliver Griswold, Charles 
Lewis. 

Assessors—D. E. Birdlebough, George Thomas, 
Benjamin Bolt. 

Commissioner ef Highways—John Germer. 

Overseer of the Poor—Adam Tice, 

Constables—R. C. Tice, James Keough, M. W. 
Totman, S. A. Warren. 

Collector—R. C. Tice. 

Inspectors of Election—J, M. Vosbergh, James 
West, H. D. Kenyon. 

Town Auditors—William Burnap, Uriah Loomis, 
R. R. Kenyon. 

Excise Commissioners—William Mullen, Adelbert 
Dwight, H. C. Lewis. 

Following is a list of the Supervisors from the 
organization of the town, as far as they can be ascer- 
tained from the records: Ebenezer Wakeley, 1807—16, 
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1818, 1822-6 ; Samuel Finch, 1817, 1820-1; Daniel 
Root, 1819; Jarvis Brown, 1827-8 ; Adam Storing, 
1829-37, 1839-40, 1843, 1857-8; Samuel Drew, 
1838; Francis M. Skillman, 1841-2; Truman Ford, 
1844-5 ; Collins G. Briggs, 1846~7 ; Clark Lewis 2d, 
1848-9 ; Edwin C. Nash, 1850-1; Jonathan Carr, 
1852; Henry Sexton, 1853-4; Harmon O. Banks, 
1855-6; George H. Livermore, 1859-60; Jacob 
Birdlebough, 1861~2 ; Ira Lewis, 1863-4; David L. 
Philly, 1865-6; Harvey Goetcheus, 1867; A. E. 
Perry, 1869, 1871; and Alexander Lewis, 1872-3. 
There is no record of an election in 1868 or ’70, and 
none subsequent to 1873. The present Supervisor is 
Luke C. Jones, 1879-80. 


GERMAN VILLAGE. 


German is situated near the center of the west bor- 
der of the town, and contains one church (Free-Will 
Baptist), a district school, one hotel (built in 1868 by 
Robert Rogers, who kept it six years, and was suc- 
ceeded by the present proprietor, Martin V. Totman, 
in 1874), one blacksmith shop, owned by H. S. 
Nichols and kept by James Livermore, a wagon shop, 
kept by Delos Kenyon, a marble shop, of which H. 
L. Bentley is proprietor, one store, and a population 
of fifty. 


MeErcHants.—The first merchants at German were 
Platt Smith and Charles Livermore, the former of 
whom afterwards married his partner’s sister Caroline. 
They opened a store about 1834, on the site of the 
present one, in a building they had previously occu- 
pied for three or four years asagrocery, They traded 
but a few years. Smith removed to Dubuque, Iowa, 
where he married his partner’s sister, and became an 
eminent lawyer, and is now living. They were suc- 
ceeded by Nelson Drew, who came from Otsego county, 
and traded several years in the same building. He 
removed to Cincinnatus and thence to California. He 
has since died. Frank Barnes, a native of the county, 
who had previously clerked for J. P. Hill of McDon- 
ough, opened a store in the same building about 1847 
or *8, and traded till about 1851, when he removed to 
Cincinnatus. 

Ezra Fuller, who came from Fort Edward, Wash- 
ington county, in 1850, and Alexander Ferris, who 
came from Broome county, opened a store in 1866, 
in a building erected for the purpose in 1864, by 
Mr. Fuller, on the site of the old one, which was 
removed and is now occupied as a residence by James 
Livermore. They traded a few years under the name 
of Fuller & Ferris, when Fuller bought the interest 
of his partner, who soon after removed to Fenton, 
where he now resides. Fuller after about three years 
sold to William Bailey, a resident of Cincinnatus, who 








.ley, the present proprietor. 








traded two years, when the business reverted back to 
Fuller, who, after trading two years, sold to Chas. D. 
Bowen, from Cortland county, who continued two 
years and sold to L. D. Turner, by whom the busi- 
ness was continued some eighteen months till Jan. 1, 
1877, when Ezra Fuller and HarveyS. Nichols bought 
him out and traded together till the store was burned 
March 1, 1879. Thepresent stcre was built the same 
spring by Mr. Nichols, who opened it for business 
July 1, 1879, and still continues. Mr. Nichols came 
here from Cincinnatus, his native place. Mr. Fuller 
continues to reside in German. 


PostMastERs.—The first postmaster in German 
was Abel Livermore, who was appointed about 1821, 
and kept the office in his tavern, which occupied the 
site of William Burnap’s place, till 1839, when his son 
Elias was appointed. He was superseded in 1840, by 
Nelson Drew, who held the office till about 1845 or 
’6, when he was succeeded by Mr. Burnap, who has 
since held the office with the exception of about six 
months, when Abraham Livermore held it. 


Puysictans.—The first physician in German was 
probably Wilham W. Page, who was licensed in 
Oneida county, and located in the Stanley settlement, 
about two and a half miles north-east of German. He 
practiced a few years from about 1823, Oct. 14th of 
which year he joined the County Medical Society. He 
had left previous to 1827, Russel W, Morley, who 
had previously practiced in McDonough, practiced in 
the east part of the town a few years from about 1835. 
He returned to McDonough and resumed practice 
there. He died April 29, 1859, aged 74. 

The marble works at German were established in 
1861, by Enos Fuller, who became associated with his 
brother Ezra after about two years. They carried on 
the business together, with the exception of one year, 
when L. D. Turner was associated with Enos, till 
1874, when Ezra bought his brother’s interest and car- 
ried on the business, in company with H. L. Bentley 
from 1874 till July, 1877, when he sold to Mr. Bent- 
A marble shop in a vil- 
lage of this size is most unusual. 

On Five Stream creek in the east part of the town 
is a saw-mill which was built about 1825, by Daniel 
Livermore, who operated it five or six years. It then 
passed into the hands of Harmon O. Banks, a brother 
of the present proprietor, who succeeded him in the 
ownership about 1849. The pond, which covers four 
or five acres, receives the five streams which are the 
headwaters of the creek of that name. The fall is 
nine feet. The mill contains two circular saws. 

About a mile south-east of German is a small saw- 
mill, owned by George Eggleston, by whom it was 
built about twelve years ago, on the site of one built 
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a great many years ago. 
sash saw. 


It contains one upright 


CuurcHES.— The Free-Will Baptist Church of Ger- 
man, (the only church in the town,) was organized about 
1855, by Elders Ethan R. Clark and N, D. Wilkins, the 
latter of whom became the first pastor, and continued 
his labors with the Church eight years. He was suc- 
ceeded in the pastorate by Elder John W. Barr, who 
remained four years, when L. D. Turner assumed the 
pastoral care. He served the Church for three years, 
and was succeeded in turn by Asa Abbott and W. R. 
Stone, each of whom served two years. Elder Schoon- 
over next served them a year and was followed by 
Elder Loomis, who served them a like period. Oliver 
L. Cooper next succeeded to the pastorate and still 
continues his labors with them. It was organized as 
the German Hill Church, with about thirty members. 
The present membership is about forty and the at- 
tendance at Sabbath School 25 to 30. 

The building of the church was begun in 1857, and 
was finished the next year, at a cost of about $1,200. 
It is in good repair. Previous to its erection, services 
were held in the village school-house. 

Acchurch of the same denomination was organized 
at German Hollow, as the German Church, about 
1844, by Elder Cyrus Steere, who was the pastor for 
a number of years from its organization, Ethan R. 
Clark and N. D. Wilkins preached alternately one or 
two years. L. D, Howe and Cyrus Steere were after- 
wards pastors for short periods. After the organiza- 
tion of the church at German, this was denominated 
the German Hollow Church, to distinguish it from 
the other. The church was disbanded about 1863. 
They never had a church edifice, but worshiped in 
the school-house. 

A Methodist class was formed at German village 
shortly before the organization of the present church, 
and disbanded about 1850, They never perfected a 
church organization, but held meetings in the village 
school-house. 


War OF THE REBELLION.—The record of the 
legislative action taken by this town with reference to 
its participation in this memorable event is evidently 
incomplete. The residents of the town do not 
seem to have entered with very hearty unanimity 
into the adoption of measures for prosecuting the 
war. At a special meeting held Sept. 15, 1862, at 
the house of J. R. Coats, 48 votes were cast for and 
39 against a proposition to pay a bounty to volunteers 
mustered after August 15, 1862, to the number re- 
quired to fill the quota of the town. The next re- 
corded action was taken at a special meeting held 
Jan. 4, 1864, when 32 votes were for and only 1 against 
paying to volunteers a town bounty of $310. At a 
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special meeting held Jan. 16, 1864, it was decided 
by a vote of 42 to 6 to pay to volunteers a town 
bounty of $323. At a special meeting held August 
8, 1864, certain resolutions, which are neither given 
nor their nature intimated, were adopted by a vot 
of 47 to 8. : 
The town of German furnished in aid of the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion 53 soldiers and 1 seaman, 
of whom only 7 appear to have been enlisted in the 
town ; 27 were enlisted in other towns in the county ; 
51 enlisted for three years, 1 each for one and four 
years, and in one instance the term of service is not 
indicated. They were distributed, as nearly as can 
be ascertained, among the following branches of the 
service: infantry regiments, ro in the 114th, 7 in 
the 106th, 2 in the 89th, and 1 each in the goth, 
161st, 17th, 43d, and 35th; cavalry regiments, 8 
in the toth, 5 each in the 8th, and 22d, and 1 each in 
the 3d and 24th; artillery organizations, 3 in the rst, 
and 1 in the 4th H. A., 1 in the 11th Mich. Battery, 
and 1 in the 2d Battery V. B. C.; and 2 in the 5oth 
Engineers. Of the number 39 were farmers, 5 labor- 
ers, 2 mechanics, and 1 each a musician, miller, 
carpenter, blacksmith, peddler and boatman. 


STATEMENT OF BouNTIES RECEIVED. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Town oF New BERLIN. 


EW BERLIN was formed from Norwich, April 

3, 1807.* A part of the town was annexed to 
Sherburne in 1853. It lies upon the east border of 
the county, north of the center, and is bounded on 
the north by Columbus and Sherburne, on the east by 
Otsego county, on the south by Norwich, and on the 
west by Norwich and North Norwich. The surface 
is a rolling and hilly upland, the ridges extending north 
and south. The Unadilla river forms its east bound- 





*The name of the town was changed to Lancaster May 9, 1821; the origi- 
nal name was restored March 22, 1822. It was originally named in honor of 


Silas Burlingame. 
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ary; and Great Brook, its principal tributary, flows 
south through the center, dividing the town into two 
nearly equal portions. These are the only streams of 
any considerable importance. Matthewson Pond,* 
situated near the center of the west border, is about a 
mile in length and three-fourths of a mile in breadth, 
in-its widest part, and about forty feet deep. It is 
principally fed by hidden springs.. The natural outlet 
was changed many years ago by Noah Matthewson, 
who settled in the locality at an early day and from 
whom the pond derives its name. Mr. Matthewson 
cut a ditch through a stone embankment in the north- 
east part and utilized the water to propel a saw-mill, 
which is now owned by Clinton Guile. The scenery 
in this vicinity is very fine, and from the proximity of 
the pond to Norwich and New Berlin, it is frequently 
. resorted to by picnic and pleasure parties from these 
villages for recreation during the summer months. A 
hotel—the Chenango House—has been erected on 
the pond and has been kept since the spring of 1873 
by Richard M. Sholes, The pond furnishes good 
fishing and the surrounding woods good hunting; and 
the hotel accomodations have been supplemented by 
fine sail and row boats, a bowling alley, croquet 
grounds, dancing hall and bath houses. 

The town is underlaid by the rocks of the Catskill, 
Portage, Hamilton and, though less distinctly, the 
Genesee groups. The Catskill group covers the west- 
ern portion ; the others the eastern, the Hamilton be- 
ing confined to a narrow strip along the Unadilla. It 
furnishes good expositions of all these rocks. The 
soil is a sandy loam, sometimes intermixed with clay. 

The industries of the town are chiefly agricultural, 
and the leading branch of Agriculture is dairying ; in- 
deed, the town, like the county generally, is utilized 
to its utmost capacity in the productions of the dairy. 
There are six creameries in the town, which receive 
in the aggregate the milk from about 1,850 cows. 

The New Berlin Branch of the ‘* Midland” Railroad 
extends along the east border of the town to New 
Berlin village, its northern terminus. 


* Also known as Chenango Lake, a more modern name. 

t These are the Amberville creamery, located in the south-west part of the 
town, owned by George and Andrew Sage, and built in 1867, by a stock com- 
pany, from whose hands it passed to those of the present proprietors, in 1868 ; 
the Davis creamery, located on the river one and one-half miles below New 
Berlin Center, owned by Hobart and Seymour Davis, whose father, Harry 
Davis, built it about ten years ago; the A. J. Sage creamery, located on the 
river three miles below New Berlin, and built in 1865, by the present propri- 
etor, A. J. Sage; the New Berlin creamery, located on the rivera mile north of 
New Berlin, owned by George and Andrew Sage, and built by Hiram Brown 
about twelve years ago; the Great Brook creamery, located three miles west 
of New Berlin, owned by A. J. Sage;-and built some fifteen years ago by a 
stock company, of whom it was bought in 1872, by George and A. J. Sage; 
and the Ainsworth creamery, located six miles west of New Berlin, near the 
line of Norwich, built in the spring of 1876, and owned by Alva Ainsworth, 

The Amberville creamery receives milk from about 600 cows. 
“ Davis is “ eo gg at 
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In 1875 the population of the town was 2,303; of 
whom 2,235 were native, 68 foreign; 2,301 white, 
2 colored, 1,122 males, 1,181 females, and 6 aliens. 
The number of males of voting age was 704, of whom 
669 were natives. The number of land owners was 
428; and of persons twenty-one years old and upwards 
who were unable to read and write, 8. Its area was 
27,776 acres; of which 20,543 acres were improved, 
6,615, woodland, and 608 otherwise unimproved, 
The cash value of farms was $1,053,640; of farm 
buildings other than dwellings, $150,525; of stock, 
$182,403; of tools affd implements, $46,610. The 
amount of gross sales from farms in 1874 was $141,- 
529. ; 

There are eighteen common and one Union school 
districts in the town, each of which has a school house 
in the county. The number of children of school age 
residing in the districts Sept. 30, 1877,* was 689, 
During that year there were fourteen male and twenty- 
five female teachers employed, twenty of whom were 
licensed and teaching at the same time for twenty- 
eight weeks or more; the number of children residing 
in the districts who attended school was 513, of whom 
eighteen were under five or over twenty-one years of 
age; the average daily attendance during the year was 
262.757 ; the number of yolumes in district libraries 
was 1,516, the value of which was $622; the number 
or school-houses was nineteen, all frame, which, with 
the sites, embracing four acres and ninety-three rods, 
valued at $2,030, were valued at $8,025 ; the assessed 
value of taxable property in the district was $1,382,950. 
The number of children between eight and fourteen 
years of age residing in the districts Sept. 30, 1877, 
was 326, of whom 266 attended district school during 
fourteen weeks of that year, and 23 were instructed at 
home for a like period. 

Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 


Amount on hand Oct, 1, 1876........... $ 20.24 
“apportioned to districts.:........ 1,996.57 
Proceeds of Gospel and school lands, - 190,25 
Rawed HY Rs.) 3 ae ass ow recdeeeie ce 2,143.56 
From teachers’ board... ..0.5 5.255. r4ae 209.00 
S~. ORNST-SOUTCES +4 si Syd sts ede ene 400.85 
Totals) 2-< okay cc ed oh cmieceaveene $4,960.47 
Paid for teachers’ wageS.........00.00+ $3,259.27 
 Bibtarites. rt Goes gue ak ses 7-39 
i‘ school apparatus.............65 3.06 

as school-houses, sites, out-houses, 
fences, repairs, furniture, etc......... 1,248.75 
Paid for other incidental expenses........ 348.15 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 1, 1877.. 93-86 
TOtal, sau.cd.cs tht eweae Lasieeaceree $4,960.48 


This, the 16th Township, as well as the 17th, as we 
have previously seen, were purchased by John Taylor, 





*See foot note on page 307. 
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of Albany, in the interest of himself and associates, 
John I. Morgan, William Simmons and William Boyd, 
of New York city. i 

The first settlement in New Berlin was made in 
1790; by Daniel Scribner, who came with his family 
from Ballston, Saratoga county, intending at first to 
settle in Morris, Otsego county, but learning of Indian 
improvements on the Unadilla that could be pur- 
chased, he left his family at the head of Otsego Lake, 
and set out for that place, traveling through the woods 
until he arrived at a small clearing on the west bank 
of the Unadilla, opposite the fndian Fields in Pitts- 
field, where he found apple trees growing from seeds 
planted by the Indians, and there he located. Havy- 
ing decided upon his lucation he returned for his fam- 
ily, which he brought by canoe down the Susquehanna 
and up the Unadilla to the locality selected for his 
future home. He built a large and commodious log 
house on a piece of high ground a short distance from 
the river, commanding a fine view of the valley. 
There he opened the first inn in the town. There, 
too, occasionally, the town meetings of Norwich, 
which then embraced this town, were held. He was 
an industrious, prudent farmer, and with the help of 
his two sons, Samuel and Gamaliel, who were nearly 
grown up, he soon cleared up his farm. 

During the first year of his residence in this place 
he was obliged to go to Chenango Forks for grain 
for subsistence. This journey he performed in a 
canoe, down the Unadilla and Susquehanna to Bing- 
* hamton, thence up the Chenango to the Forks. Hay- 
ing purchased his grain he returned by the same route, 
extending his journey up the Susquehanna to Wattles 
Ferry, where was the most accessible grist-mill, The 
journey occupied eighteen days and the distance 
traveled was nearly two hundred miles. So great was 
the labor of carrying grists to mill that the primitive 
method of reducing the grain by the mortar and pestle 
was resorted to. A little later when the number of 
settlers had increased, in order to lessen the burden, 
their grists were united and brought to Scribner’s, 
whence they were conveyed in a canoe constructed 
from an immense pine tree, to Tubb’s mill at Todds- 
ville, near Cooperstown. Two men, though some- 
times only one, took charge of the cargo. The 
journey there and back occupied a week, and some- 
times more. 

Samuel Anderson and Silas Burlingame were among 
the first settlers on lots 76 and 77, on which New 
Berlin village is located. | Anderson came from Mas- 
sachusetts the latter part of the last century and 
erected his dwelling on the north bank of the creek 
which runs through New Berlin village, between the 
creek and S. L. Morgan’s store. 

Silas Burlingame came from Providence, R. I., and 








settled on lot 76, south-east of the bank. He had 
several children, some of whom settled near him. 
Josiah, his eldest son, built his house near where the 
old factory store now stands, the latter being now oc- 
cupied as a dwelling. His barn yet remains as one of 
the old landmarks of former times. The premises 
are now owned by Deloss Medbury. Josiah taught 
the first school in New Berlin. The first frame school- 
house stood near the iron bridge across the Unadilla 
in the village of New Berlin. Another son, Daniel, 
was a distinguished pioneer preacher of the Methodist 
church. His house stood on the east street near the 
iron bridge. Joel, son of Daniel, and father of Hon. 
Anson Burlingame, was born in that house. He was 
a man of strong mind, great energy and considerable 
acquirements. He removed in 1824 to a farm in 
Seneca county, Ohio, where he lived for ten years, | 
and in 1833, again removed to Detroit, and from 
thence two years later to a farm at Branch, in Michi- 
gan. He was a delegate from Oregon to the Conven- 
tion which nominated Abraham Lincoln for President. 

Anson Burlingame, the distinguished diplomatist, 
was born in Ambler Settlement in this town, Nov. 14, 
1820, and was three years old when his father removed 
to Ohio. 

Levi Blakeslee, Charles Knap, Joseph Moss and 
Jeremy Goodrich were the chief promoters of New 
Berlin’s prosperity. In 1800 Blakeslee purchased a 
building lot of Silas Burlingame, on the corner where 
Fuller, Baill & Co,’s store now stands. He built a 
small, one-story dwelling house and store under one 
roof. This was the first store in the town. From 
him the place was for some time known as Blakeslee’s 
Corners. He was associated in the mercantile busi- 
ness at different times with Harry W. Green and 
Ebenezer Bivins, thé latter his son-in-law. After dis- 
continuing mercantile business he kept tavern several 
years in the building near the depot, owned by Loren- 
zo Jaquith. Mr. Blakeslee built a paper-mill on the 
site next above the furniture’ establishment of G. W. 
Bentley & Son, and till recently occupied by the mill 
of Daniel Harrington. The paper-mill was burned a 
few years ago, rebuilt, and again burned in November, 
1877, but not rebuilt. In those days paper was made 
by hand, with the help of very little machinery. It 
was pressed by a screw press turned with a lever, and 
dried in the sun or air, in an open room on senter bars. 
The process was slow and required the labor of many 
persons. He also owned the grist-mill built by 
Daniel Vail, which stood on the site of the furniture 
factory, and was burned in October, 1878. He gave 
much aid to public improvements. 

Charles Knap came to New Berlin in the spring of 
1801 and commenced the business of tanning. The 
same spring he married Betsey, daughter of Thomas 
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Loomis, a soldier of the Revolution. He afterwards 
built a mill to manufacture oil from flax seed, a 
woolen factory, and the store owned by J. S. Bradley. 
Gen. H. DeForest was his partner in the mercantile 
business and the manufacture of woolen cloth. Mr. 
Knap was once the President of the Bank of Che- 
nango, at Norwich, and his son Tracy was the Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of New Berlin at its 
organization. Only one child, Charles, now living in 
Philadelphia, is left. The elder Knap died Oct. 21, 
1852, aged 78, and his wife, Oct. 7, 1849, aged 66. 

Joseph Moss was born Sept. 8, 1775, and was one 
of the early settlers of the town. In 1812, when 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Manufacturing Com- 
pany was chartered, he became its agent. Under his 
supervision the dam across the Unadilla in New Ber- 
lin village was built, anda canal was constructed from 
it tothe place of business, a small wooden building 
which stood on the site of the new grist-mill, where 
the manufacture of cotton cloth was begun. The 
yarn was spun by water-power machinery, but wove 
into cloth by hand, as water-power looms were not 
then in use. Weavers from near and distant neigh- 
borhoods were employed to weave the yarn into cloth, 
and performed the labor at their homes. The busi- 
ness increased to such an extent that in 1827 a large 
stone factory was erected and water-power looms in- 
troduced to accommodate it. That building was de- 
stroyed by fire the same season, and rebuilt in 1828, 
and the business was continued under the agency of 
Mr. Moss till 1849, when the business agency termi- 
nated. Mr. Moss died Oct. 29, 1859. Horace Moss, 
son of Joseph, who during his father’s agency in the 
cotton mill was engaged there as clerk, is the only 
child remaining here. 

Jeremy Goodrich came from Connecticut in the 
latter part of the last century. He married Lydia, 
daughter of the widow Abigail Downing, who then 
lived in a log house on the Captain Samuel White 
farm, now occupied by the widow of his son Samuel 
White, nearly opposite to where the old brewery stood. 
Goodrich commenced the manufacture of potash and 
pearlash from black salts. In the early settlement of 
the town the business of clearing the lands and boil- 
ing black salts was an important one, for that was the 
only product the settlers relied on to obtain money to 
pay for their farms. No other product could be sold 
for money in those primitive days. His ashery was 
on the north side of the village creek, near the North 
street bridge. Mr, Goodrich became the owner by 
purchase from Samuel Andersan, of the land where 
the ashery stood, on both sides of the creek down to 
the Unadilla. In 1798, he built on the south side of 
the creek a small structure which was the first frame 
house in the town. There for a term, from about 


1802, he sold merchandise, and in the progress of 
business, about 1814 or ’15, he erected a large wooden 
building fronting the east and north streets. The 
eastern part was made into a dwelling for the 
family, and the other part into a large store, in which 
he carried on mercantile business for many years in 
connection with his potash and pearlash business. 
He also kept tavern in that building fora while. The 
building was recently torn down by Mr. Jacobs, who 
bought the property. In addition to his other multi- 
farious business, he was postmaster for some years. 
He died Jan. 9, 1830, aged 61, leaving a valuable 
property. His wife died April 6, 1833, aged 52; and 
her mother in 1841, aged 93, retaining the full vigor 
of her mental faculties to the last. 

Captain Samuel White, a native of one of the 
eastern States, settled about 1793, on the farm now 
occupied by the widow and daughter of his son Sam- 
uel, in the north edge of New Berlin village, and the 
north part of lot 76. The farm has since been cut 
up into smaller ones and village lots. His first 
house was a log structure. He afterwards built a 
small frame house with a quaint scalloped piazza in the 
front. Captain White, after he had cleared his farm, 
engaged extensively in apple culture. He transplant- 
ed from a distant nursery a thousand young apple 
trees, mostly grafted, and covered the whole hillside 
of his farm with the orchard which, in after years, 
furnished the inhabitants far and near choice and 
valuable fruit. Being on elevated ground, the or- 
chard, when in blossom, presented a gorgeous and 
beautiful appearance amid the surrounding forest 
scenery. He died June 4, 1814, aged 49, and Isa- 
bella, his wife, March 15, 1844, aged 75. He left 
sons and daughters to inherit the fruits of his labors, 
all of whom are gone, except David H., who still 
lives in the village. 

Artemas Herrick with some kinsmen and families 
settled on lot 74, while the town was a wilderness, ex- 
cept here and there a small bit of clearing and a log 
house. He was an enterprising, energetic pioneer. 
He built a dam across the Unadilla adjoining his 
farm, and erected a grist-milland saw-mill. With the 
exception of Job Vail’s mill, which dates from nearly 
the same time (1795 or ’6,) these were the first mills 
on the Unadilla, ‘They proved a great convenience 
to the settlers. The Herrick farm, the Herrick 
mills, and Herrick Brook, were familiar names to the 
early settlers, but do not dwell in the memory of the 
present generation. After the farm was sold to pay 
debts incurred by Herrick in building the mills and 
making other improvements, and he had gone to other 
lands, the stream was called the Aunt Pat Brook, the 
pet name of a celebrated ancient landlady, whose 
husband kept a tavern a few rods over the line in an- 
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other town, which name it retains to the present day, 
although the landlord the landlady and the tavern it- 
self have long ago ceased to exist, andthe mills, pass- 
ing to other hands, are now known as the red mills, 
and owned by Mr. Low, who changed the grist-mill 
into a cheese-box factory, which now stands unused, 
a wreck of its former usefulness. 

Gideon Peck, Herrick’s father-in-law, was well 
advanced in years when he left his native home in 
Connecticut to settle in the new country log cabin. 
The ten acre lot which Mr. Peck owned was bought 
of Artemas Herrick, and is now owned by Mr. Porter. 
His log house stood on the hill to the west side of the 
road, and the frame dwelling in which he and his 
aged wife afterwards lived stood at the foot of the hill 
on the east side of the road, Both buildings have long 
since been torn down. 

Sabin Warner, another settler on lot 74, was a 
thrifty farmer. His wife is yet living on the farm with 
one of her sons, who now manages it. 

Richard Stoneman was the only early settler on 
Herrick’s lot (74). He was from London, England, 
or its neighborhood, and arrived at New Berlin about 
the beginning of the present century. He purchased 
a few acres of Herrick in the north-west corner of 
that lot. 

John and Stephen G. Simmons, brothers, were 
natives of New York city. Their father, who’ was 
wealthy, was the owner of several lots in New Berlin 
and Columbus, John Simmons, in the beginning of 
the first settlement of this town, located on one of his 
father’s lots, No. 75, adjoining the Anderson lot on the 
north, and his brother, Stephen G., about the same 
time, on another of their father’s lots, No. 78, adjoin- 
ing the Burlingame lot on the south. John Simmons, 
after making some improvements sold his farm to 
Thomas Steere, a Rhode Island farmer, who emigrated 
from that State. with his brother-in-law, Major Chas. 
Harris, who bought the north part of that lot, and 
Steere the south part, except a piece on the east end 
adjoining the river, which Simmons had previously 
sold to Levi Blakeslee, and a piece on the west end 
which he had sold to Jeremy Goodrich. Steere and 
Harris were practical farmers and brought the Sim- 
mons’ farm to a good state of cultivation. Mr. 
Harris died May 24, 1828. 

Thomas Steere left his farm to his children on his 
decease, and after passing through the hands of seven 
owners, it is now owned by Warren Reynolds, a son- 
in-law of Welcome Arnold’s, who has lately erected a 
large, commodious and splendid dwelling on the 
ground. 

About 1797, Thomas Brown came with his family 
and effects from Rhode Island, the land of his nativity, 
to New Berlin. One or two years previous James 








and Barnabas, his sons, had been sent to explore the 
new country and prepare a dwelling place for the 
family. They came with an ox team, bringing some 
necessary articles for the occasion, and fixed the 
future home of the family on a lot situated on Great 
Brook. 

Thomas Brown died about 1814. His son James 
inherited the homestead and at his deathit descended 
to his heirs. It is now owned by the heirs of Jason 
Matthewson. ; 

Barnabas Brown married Nancy, daughter of Nathan- 
iel Medbury and settled on the lot next to Samuel An- 
derson’s on the west, about a half mile west of New 
Berlin, on the farm now occupied by Thomas Low. 
He commenced house-keeping in a new log house 
erected for that purpose near where the old orchard 
stands, on the north side of the road running east and 
west through the farm. That orchard was among his 
first works after he commenced clearing up his farm. 
After a few years he built a more commodious house, 
where yet may be seen the old red-painted, one story, 
steeple-roof building which was the residence of 
Judge Barnabas Brown, amidst his happy family of 
sons and daughters, through a long and useful life spent 
in private and public employment. He was com- 
missioned Justice of the town of New Berlin by the 
Council of Appointment and served in that capacity 
several years. He was Supervisor for several years in 
succession, in which office he has been reputed even 
to the present day the best Supervisor the town ever 
had. He was Judge in the Common Pleas Court in 
the Clintonian times of State politics, He died Dec. 
6, 1855, at the ripe age of 93 years, 11 months and 3 
days. His wife died March 6, 1846, aged 69. Lewis 
Brown, son of Barnabas, is residing in New Berlin 
village ; and Peleg, another son, is a resident of Ala- 
bama. 

The Arnolds and Medburys came from Rkode 
Island. Nathaniel Medbury was the leading one. 
He purchased the wild lot adjoining on the south the 
farm of Thomas Brown, on Great Brook, and with 
the help of his son Hezekiah, a stalwart young man, 
soon transformed the wild woods into well-cultivated 
fields. He represented this county in the Assembly 
in 1812~—13, but was stricken down before the close of 
his term bya virulent epidemic.which entered the Hall 
of Legislature. His son Hezekiah remained on the 
farm many years after his father’s death. He finally 
sold the homestead and removed to the town of Bain- 
bridge, where he died Feb, 22, 1859, aged 79. Ben- 
jamin Medbury, a relative of Hon, Nathaniel Med- 
bury’s, and co-immigrant with him settled on the next 
lot south of the latter. Joseph Medbury, a brother of 
Benjamin’s, settled on a lot a short distance north of 


| the James Brown premises, where he remained till his 
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death. Stephen Medbury, another brother of Benja- 
min’s, settled on the hill west of New Berlin village. 
He was a good enterprising farmer and turned his 
wild lot into an excellent farm. He also carried on 
the trade of cooper. He died May 2, 1856, aged 8s, 
and Tabitha, his wife, April 25, 1852, aged 75. 

Jabez Arnold came from Gloucester, R. I., his 
native place, in 1802, and settled about one and one- 
fourth miles west of New Berlin, on the farm now 
occupied by his grandson Eddy Arnold, where he re- 
sided till his death. He had a large family of sons 
and daughters, who occupied distinguished places 
among New Berlin’s inhabitants. Five sons and two 
daughters accompanied him in the settlement.* One 
son, Welcome, remained behind, and followed the 
family in 1805, Othniel, the eldest son, came in 1799, 
im company with Thomas Richmond, a carpenter and 
joiner, of whom he was learning the trade, and with 
whom he staid until his father came in. William, the 
youngest, was born here, and died at the age of 
about nineteen, The Medburys, Browns and Arnolds 
were intimately connected by intermarriage and 
were a numerous class among the settlers, 

William and Andrew Knight, brothers, came from 
Gloucester, R. I., about 1799. The former sold his 
farm to Jabez Arnold in 1802, and returned with his 
family to Rhode Island. Andrew settled in the south 
part of New Berlin village, where Sanford Kingsbury 
now lives, and some five or six years after removed 
with his family to’ Pittsfield, Otsego county. Harriet, 
wife of Alfred Thompson, living in New Berlin village, 
is a daughter of. Andrew’s. 

Capt. Barnet and Caleb Hill, brothers, and Michael 
Phillips, were the first settlers on the land lying be- 
tween the Silas Burlingame lot, 77, now a part of the 
village site, and the Jabez Arnold lot. Caleb Hill 
died June 26, 1814, aged 59. The Barnet Hill farm 
is now in the hands of his grandson, a son of Nehe- 
miah, residing at New Berlin village. Two other sons 
of Barnet’s, one named Barnet, are living in Pitts- 
field, below the Indian Fields. Capt. Barnet Hill 
died Nov. 24, 1832, aged 71. The Michael Phillips 
farm is now owned by Darius Atherton. 

Reeve and John Dilley, brothers, settled on a wild 
lot next west of one of the Simmons’ lots, west of 
Great Brook. Asa Williams settled on a wild lot 
some little distance from the Dilley’s, towards Nor- 
wich. Nehemiah Leach came from Connecticut 
about 1804, and settled on a side-hill lot beyond Asa 
Williams, near the west line of the town, which was 
afterwards known as Leach Hill. The farm is now 
occupied by Josiah Rowley. About this time he mar- 
ried Anne Aylesworth, of Edmeston, Otsego county. 
He lived there till within a few years of his death, 





* Benjamin, Thomas, Lucy, Lucretia, Samuel, Eddy and Jabez, 











when he removed to an adjacent farm in the town of 
North Norwich, where he died in 1847. He had a 
numerous family, six of whom are still living in the 
county, viz.:—Athelinda, widow of Harvey Sherman, 
and Emeline, wife of Harvey Crosby, in New Berlin; 
Eliza Ann, who is living in Pitcher ; Lavinia, widow of 
Brown Tiffany, living in Norwich; Nehemiah, the 
keeper of the Chenango county poor-house; and Jula- 
nia, wife of Alvin Cook, now living in Lincklaen. 

William and John Mayhew, brothers, settled on a lot 
near one of the Simmons’ lots, on Great Brook. Isaac 
Sherman settled on the brook emptying into Great 
Brook, west of the Mayhews, and built on his farm a 
saw-mill. It was among the first erected in the town 
and furnished much valuable pine lumber. _ It 1s still 
in operation and it, as well as the farm, are still in 
possession of his descendants. Isaac and Abner Bur- 
lingame, brothers, settled on Great Brook, on the lot 
next north of the Simmons’ lots. _ 

Noah Matthewson, a strong, robust Rhode Islander, 
came about 1800 and settled first on the Unadilla. 
He afterwards removed to and built his log cabin on 
the high land near the pond which bears his name. 
He soon after built a more commodious one-story 
frame dwelling, which still stands, and was one of the 
first frame buildings erected in the town. His son, 
Noah, resides on a farm near the pond. Waterman 
Matthewson is also a son of his. - Stephen Skinner, at 
an early day, settled on the same highland ridge some 
miles north of Matthewson’s farm, and near the north 
line of the town. The place is known as Skinner 
Hill. Stephen and Nathaniel Kinney were among 
the first settlers in the neighborhood of Mr. Skinner. 
William Robinson was one of the first settlers in the 
same neighborhood, Thomas Sarle, a native of Rhode 
Island, settled on a river lot a short distance below 
Scribner tavern. Asa Angell settled on the lot below 
the Sarle farm. He came from Rhode Island, mov- 
ing his young family on an ox sled, The journey oc- 
cupied four weeks. Mr. Angell was an exemplary 
man. William, Pliny and Joseph Phelps, brothers, 
settled on the river on adjoming farms, a little below 
the Dr. Foote farm. William, as he advanced in years, 
occasionally went forth to preach the gospel, which he 
conceived to be his duty. 

Job Vail, who is reputed to have been tinctured 
with tory sentiments during the Revolution, was a pio- 
neer in the valley of the Unadilla. He took up a lot 
near the Asa Angell farm. After he had provided a 
shelter for his family he next built a grist-mill and 
saw-mill, two conveniences greatly needed and appre- 
ciated in the new settlement.* 

*These mills, located at New Berlin Center, were, says French’s Gazetteer 
of the State of New York, the first in the town, and built in 1795 or ’6; but 
that work says the saw-mill was built by Job Vail, and the grist-mill, by 
Danie! Vail, on lot 74. Mr. John Hyde, our informant, ascribes the origin of 


both to Job Vail, and mine they “were the first mills in the town, 
ception of Herrick’s mills, which were built about the same time,” 
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Nathan Taylor owned the lot on which the village 
of South New Berlin is located. He was an honest 
and industrious farmer and took an active part in the 
management of town-business. He held town office 
from time to time, was a Justice under the Council of 
Appointment, and for some time a Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas. 

John Ambler was an early settler on Great Brook, 
at what is known as Ambler Settlement, a name the 
locality derives from him. 

Charles Rich was an early settler on an adjoining 
farm. 

Jonathan Matthewson settled near Ambler Settle- 
ment and was actively and extensively engaged in 
business. 

Peleg Field came from Scituate, R. I. in 1796, and 
the following year opened a shop and worked at his 
trade of blacksmith. He was the first blacksmith in 
the town, and was for many years the only man in the 
county who had a trip-hammer or who could fix mill 


irons. He was born Jan. 30, 1776, and died Jan. 10, 
1857. Captain Lemuel Munroe was also a black- 
smith. He came about the beginning of the present 


century and opened a shop on the south side of East 
street in New Berlin village. His home stood on the 
place now owned by the widow of Benajah Chapin. 
Athis death, May 28, 1818, aged 58, he left the home- 
stead property to his son, Lines W. Munroe. Jacob 
Brewer, another blacksmith, settled on the opposite 
side of the street. The shop he occupied is still stand- 
ing, though but a wreck of its former usefulness. 
John Pike, also a blacksmith, purchased the old shop 
and carried on the blacksmith business several years. 
He married Parmelia, sister of General Welch, who 
died April 25, 1830, aged 37. After her death he 
married the widow Harris. He died May 31, 1860, 
aged 68. 

Lewis Winslow, who built, owned and occupied the 
house where his daughter, the widow of William Mann, 
now lives, was a carpenter, and worked at his trade 
till the time of his death, A man named Tammany, 
who was a tailor, had a shop and worked at his trade 
where the widow of Albert Spencer now lives. He 
was the first person to engage in that business in New 
Berlin. 

Gen. Augustus C, Welch was prominent among the 
early settlers. He was engaged in the manufacture 
of nails in a shop which stood on the north bank of 
‘the creek which runs through New Berlin village, be- 
tween the creek and Morgan’s store. He shaped and 
headed the nails by hand. When machinery was in- 
troduced in the manufacture of nails Mr. Welch 
abandoned the nail business and engaged in mercantile 
business and inn keeping. He purchased the tavern- 
stand on the corner now occupied by Mr, Gaskin, 
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which was then a small building, having been enlarged 
by subsequent owners. He built a store west of the 
tavern and during the most active portion of his life 
continued these two branches of business. He pur- 
chased the lot and built the house now occupied by 
J. T. White, where he lived the rest of his life. That 
part of the building now occupied by the bank he 
used a while for a store. He then bought the corner 
formerly owned by L. Blakeslee, tore down the old 
Blakeslee store, and built that now occupied by 
Fuller, Ball & Co,, where he traded until his last sick- 
ness, the better part of the time in company with 
John T. White, who had formerly been his clerk, and 
is now cashier of the New Berlin Bank. He held 
various town offices; was Member of Assembly from 
this county in 1827; and in 1828 was elected Sheriff 
of the county. In the military service he passed 
through the different grades from a private soldier to 
the rank of Brigadier-General. He died Jan. 23, 
1853, aged 66; and Sally, his wife, Feb. 27, 1841, 
aged 48. 

Charles Medbury, a cooper by trade, was an enter- 
prising man and took an active part in the early set- 
tlement of New Berlin. His dwelling, an old-fashioned 
two-story building stood on the south side of East 
street in New Berlin village. He worked at his trade 
for several years. His shop stood on the same 
premises. He also kept tavern a part of the time. 
He afterwards engaged in mercantile business, in 
which he was interested a part of the time with 
Ebenezer Bivins, an educated apothecary, with whom 
he continued till the latter’s marriage and business 
association with his father-in-law, L. Blakeslee. He 
died May 23, 1859; and Lucretia, his wife, Jan. 16, 
1870, They had a large family of children. 

The first settler on the site of Holmesville was 
Jedediah Holmes, who came from the New England 
States about 1804, with his family, consisting of his 
wife, Hannah Brown, and eight children. He located 
just above the grist-mill in that place. His log house 
stood some five rods north of the mill. The place 
derives its name from his son, Abraham, who was 
extensively engaged in business enterprises here. In 
1832 he removed to Ohio, and he and his wife died 
there. 

Uzziel Roe settled early in the west part of the 
town and died in North Norwich, Aug. 24, 1860, 
aged 84. Sarah, his first wife, died Feb. 8, 1848, 
aged 70; and Patience, his second wife, Feb. 6, 1857, 
aged 87. 

Lawson Judson came from Connecticut about 1814 
and settled in New Berlin village. He bought a lot 
on South street and built thereon a one-story house 
and shop, which he afterwards raised to the dignity of 
a two-story dwelling. Russel Cheney, who became 
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the owner of Judson’s place, and whose widow still 
owns it, married Phila, daughter of Charles Harris, 
and during her life worked at the shoemaker’s trade. 
Some time after her death, (Sept. 5, 1860, aged 59,) 
he sold the place formerly occupied, purchased the 
Judson premises, and married Miss Pratt. He died 
Feb. 27, 1871, aged 73. David Atherton, who was a 
saddler, came from Connecticut and built a one-story 
dwelling on the premises now occupied by Amenzo 
Cady’s shop and the Medbury store in New Berlin 
village. He afterwards sold to Isaac VanDyke and 
removed to the adjoining town of Columbus. His 
wife died here Dec. 2, 1809, aged 27. 

Calvin Thompson, a carpenter and joiner, was one 
of the early settlers in New Berlin village. He was 
much esteemed for his industrious and quiet habits. 
His son, Alfred Thompson, occupies the homestead, 
which is situated on the west side ‘of the road a little 
below the Baptist church. 


Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at the house of Jeremy Goodrich March 1, 1808. 
Charles Knap was chosen moderator, and the follow- 
ing named officers were elected: Barnabas Brown, 
Supervisor ; Levi Blakeslee, Clerk ; Matthew Calkings, 
Asa Williams, and Thomas Brown, Jr., Assessors ; 
Matthew Calkings and Charles Knap, Poor Masters ; 
Gideon Wetmore, Collector; Nathan Taylor, Joseph 
Medbury, Anthony Roberts, Commissioners of High- 
ways; Nathan Taylor and Gideon Wetmore, Con- 
stables; Job Vail, Thomas Sarles, Jas. Simonds, Wm. 
Whitman, Humphrey Tiffany, Miles Curtis, Samuel 
**Gernouney” and Jos. Wilcox, Fence Viewers; Daniel 
Sage, Peleg Fields and Waterman Fields, Pound Mas- 
ters; Asa Perry, Sealer of Weights and Measures. 

At an election held April 26, ’7 and ’8, 1808, the 
following votes were cast:— 


For Francis A. Bloodgood, for Senator ph eg iatdisry she 97 
Writer itary, 8 | SET Re 96 
“Sylvanus Smally, + ie Pe 96 
“« Luther Rich, Pt RES ee 89 
** Silas Halsey, x ot ote 95 
“Henry McNiel, f ee ret 36 
“ Francis Henry, ns bile ee Be 40 
“ Samuel §. Foreman, “ i led 1 Fh gs 26 
“* Wilhelmus Myndert,, “ Ra aad l ore dee-ors 36 
“* Roswell Hopkins, sf oo Deiat ats 25 
“ Othaniel Arnold, f 5 res Sayers I 
“ Uri Tracy, for Congressman a Tenia dete 123 
“« Tsaac Foote, le Me a DS 25 
“ Ebenezer Foote, “ Pee ey! 2 
* Ebenezer Wakeley “ Assemblyman aK age 125 
4, SamueeCareppey in. tae, 106 
* Obadiah German, “ at ie Gorm res Iol 
“ Tsaac Rosa, - ee AP RAEI? Pe 40, 
** Nathaniel Waldron“ ye | Reon on 38 
** ‘Tracy Robinson, “ Tl Me Bae 17 
* Jeremy Goodrich, “ a Oe I 
** Joseph Medbury, “ es eiehigehee I 
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May 3, 1808, Barnabas Brown, Matthew Calkings 
and Nathaniel Medbury, Commissioners of Excise, 
granted to the following applicants, who were “of good 
moral character” and had “accommodations accord- 
ing to law,” as follows: to Levi Blakeslee, Jeremy 
Goodrich, Pliny Phelps, Joseph Medbury and Daniel 
Scribner, tavern licenses ; and Levi Blakeslee, Jeremy 
Goodrich, Noah Matthewson, Abraham Holmes & 
Co., and Heman Dewey & Co., permits to retail 
spirituous liquors in quantities less than five gallons, 

For the following list of the officers of the town of 
New Berlin for the year 1880-81, we are indebted to 
Austin White :— 

Supervisor—Hobart Babcock. 

Town Clerk—Austin White. > 

Justices—Charles J. Pratt, Herbert Robinson, 
Truman I. Matterson, J. 8. Bradley. 

Assessors—Darius t, Atherton, R. J. Butts, Thom- 
as Dye. 

Commissioner of Highways—W. H. Robinson. 

Overseer of the Poor—H. L. Haight. 

Constables—A. M. Coats, Alanson Hecox, Lewis 
Lamphire. 

Collector—Samuel K. Pike. 

Inspectors of Election, District No. 1, John A. 
Dilley, A. A. Handy, Edwin Wilber. District No. 2, 
Burdett Simons, Daniel S. Hoadly, George E. Hawley. 

Town Auditors—E. R. Fuller, C. L. Reed, L. B 
Powers. : 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—C. G. Smith. 

Game Constable—John Connery. , 

Excise Commissioners—Henry D. Cole, David 
Pendleton, Edward Wightman. 

The following have been the Supervisors and Clerks 
of New Berlin from the organization of the town to 
the present time :— 








YEARS. SuPERVISORS. CiErRKs. 
1808-9. Barnabas Brown. Levi Blakeslee. 
1810-12, ys Jeremy Goodrich. 
1813. : Arnold Downing. 
1814-17. P Noah Ely, 
1818-19. - Augustus C, Welch, 
1820. Charles Medbury. Noah Ely. 
1821. om John Hyde. 
1822. r Royal Ross. 
1823. i! Ebenezer Bivins. 
1824-5. AugustusC, Welch. 4: 
1826. ii John Hyde. 
1827. Charles Medbury, Marshall Downing. 

| 1828. Charles Rich. Caleb S. Butts. 

1829. Nathan Beardslee. 
1830. 3 Silas * Soueh 
1831.* % Lawzon Judson, 
1832. Augustus C. Welch. Jesse Beardslee. 
1833. David Jackson. 
1834. Jesse Beardslee. i 
1835. William Shaw. William S, Bennett. 
1836-7. Thomas Brown. Oliver C. Goodsell. 
1838. Enos T. Halbert. Edward C. Williams. 
1839. Augustus C, Welch. Hiram Ostrander. 





*Thomas Brown was elected Supervisor, Oct. 29, 1831, to fill vacancy oc+ 


casioned by the death of Nathan Beardslee, Oct. 16, 1331, 
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YEARS. SupErvisors. CLerks. 
1840. Enos T. Halbert. Willard Conkey. 
1841-2. Samuel Medbury. Joseph B. Smith. 
1843-4. Chester Babcock. ss 
1845. Joseph B, Smith. William T. Brown. 
1846.* | Henry Bennett. ‘: 
1847. 4 Royal D. Cone. 
1848-9. Thompson White. 4 
1850. J. S. Matterson. John T. White. 
1851. Albert L. Pritchard. s 
1852. Alvah Babcock. # 
1853. Elisha A. Simons. William H. Clarke. 
1854. Joseph Arnold. Hobart Babcock. 
1855. A, J. Carpenter. Nelson Demming. 
1856. Daniel Harriegton. Joseph K. Fox. 
1857. Elisha A. Simons. Eleazer R. Fuller. 
1858. Daniel Harrington. « 
1859. Nelson Crandall. a 
1860, Samuel Medbury. Solomon L. Morgan. 
1863, Elisha A. Simons. % 
1862. Eleazer R. Fuller. Charles B. Williams, 
1863. Andrew J. Sage. Ira K. Ball. 
1864,6. Daniel Harrington, Sidney A. Finch. 
1865. a Elias M. Jenkins. 
1867. William Lewis Jesse S. Bradley. 
1868. H. H. Harrington. Joseph K. Fox. 
1869. Alvin C. Hazard. Henry M. Aylesworth. 
1870. Warren Reynolds. ‘Truman I. Matterson. 
1871. Chan. H. Babcock. Joseph K. Fox. 
1872-3. Oscar F. Matterson. = 
1874-5. si George C. Dimock,. 
1876, Adelbert A. Handy, 
1877. Elisha A. Simons. George C. Dimock. * 
1878. T. I Matterson. Austin White. 
1879. Hobart Babcock. e 
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New BERLIN VILLAGE. 


New Bertin is pleasantly situated on the Unadilla, 
in the north-east part of the town, and is the northern 
terminus of the New Berlin Branch of the Midland 
Railroad. It is connected by daily stage with Sher- 
burne, which is eleven miles distant. It contains four 
churches,f an academy, two district schools, one news- 
paper office,t a national bank, five general stores, two 
drug stores, four groceries, two hardware stores, two 
clothing, five millinery and two furniture establish- 
ments, a tannery, two grist-mills, a steam saw-mill, a 
foundry, three hotels,§ four blacksmith shops, || three 
carriage shops,%| a shingle-mill, three harness shops,** 





* Royal D. Cone was appointed Clerk Dec. 24, 1846, to fill vacancy occa- 
sioned by the absence of William T. Brown. 

+ Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist Episcopal. 

+The New Berlin Gazette, J. K. Fox, Publisher. See page 108, 

§ The Gaskin House, John S. Gaskin, proprietor ; the Central Hotel, kept 
by G. G. Beers ; and the Roberts House, kept by James Roberts. The ac- 
commodations of the Gaskin House are equal to those of any hotel in the 
county. This hotel was built in 1833 by John Williams, of South New Ber- 
lin, who bought the old hotel on this site in 1827, and kept the hotel till 1869, 
since which time it has been kept by John S. Gaskin, who bought it April 1, 
1878, 

|| These are kept by Albert A, Smith, Amenzo Cady, John N. Davine, and 
Charles G. Smith. 

| These are kept by Ackerman & Co., George Matteson and Abram Oster- 
hout. 


** These are kept by C. A, Sergeant, Adicus Ellis, and Charles Pratt. 





two jewelers,* a flour and feed store, and a population 
of about 1,000. The village was incorporated April 
17, 1816. 

Following is a list of the Presidents and Clerks of 
the village since 1850} :— 


YEars. PRESIDENTS. CLERKS. 
1850.} Oliver Goodsell. 
1851. A. C. Welch. . John T. White. 
1852. Daniel Haight. S. W. Willard. 
1853. John Hyde. H. O. Southworth. 
1854. Shadrach Steel. S. W. Willard. 
1855. John Hyde. Daniel Harrington. 
1856. Dyer Loomis. bs 
1857-8. O. M. Shippey, O. F. Matterson. 
1859. John T. White. tf 
1860. Asa Pope. 
1861, Hiram D, Jacobs. . 
1863. O. M. Shippey. William H, Brownell. 
1864. Asa Pope. H. H. Harrington. 
1865. Orange Shippey. ok 
1866. KE. R. Fuller. i 
1867. Uriel Thurber. , 
1868. O. M. Shippey. 
1869-70. Daniel Harrington. A. R. Bates. 
1871, William F. Jenks. Ira K. Ball. 
1872. S. L. Morgan. G. H. Littlewood. 
1873. R. B. Dimock. es 
1874. % William F. Jenks. 
1875. Joseph Arnold. 
1876. “ Tra K. Ball. 
1877. J. M. Angell. ss 
1878-9. Melville Alcott. £ 


The following named village officers were elected 
March 4, 1879:— 

Trustees—Charles V. Hall, John Simonton, Sidney 
A. Finch. 

Assessors—David H. White, Ira K. Ball. 

Police Justice—C. A. Church. 

Treasurer—John T. White. 

Police Constable—Almon Babcock. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, March 8, 
1879, M. Alcott was chosen President, and Ira K. Ball, 
Clerk. March 11, 1879, Almon Babcock was 
appointed Collector; George P. Shippey, J. S. Brad- 
ley, and A, Handy, Fire Wardens, and Burt Gaskin, 
Pound Master. 


Mercuants.—The prominent early merchants in 
New Berlin were Levi Blakeslee and Jeremy Good- 
rich. The former commenced trading in 1800, and 
the latter about 1802. Both have been fully noticed 
in connection with the early settlers. 

Lawrence McIntyre, an Irishman, traded a few 
years in the building now occupied by George Sage, 
the frame part of which he built about 1805 or ’6, 
The building has since been remodeled and repaired. : 

About 1815, Charles Knap, who came from Con- 





*A. C, Shepard and H. S$, Whitman. Shepard came from Coventry in 
1877. 

+ The village records prior to 1850 are missing. 

+The récords do not show who was President in 1850 ; neither do theyshow 
who held the office either of President or Clerk in 1862, 








\ 
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necticut in 1801, and was engaged in the tanning bus- | 
iness in New ediin, built the brick store now occu- 
pied by Jesse S. Bradley, and commenced mercantile 
business in company with Henry DeForest, who came 
from Connecticut to Edmeston, in Otsego county, and 
from thence about 1815 to New Berlin. After they 
dissolved partnership, DeForest built the store now 
occupied by S. L. Morgan, where he traded in com- 
pany with Silas A. Conkey. 

Wm. Turpin Brown, son of Barnabas Brown, a pio- 
neer settler in this town, traded here some five or six 
years immediately preceding his death, which oc- 
curred March 9g, 1856. 

Coleman & Joyce opened the first drug store in the 
early part of the present century, in the small gamble- 
roof building on the north side of East street, now oc- 
cupied as a dwelling by the widow Rhodes. They 
traded here several years, but had removed previous 
to 1816. Asahel Hatch came from Hamilton about 
1814 and after Dr. Coleman’s removal engaged in the 
drug business, to which both he and Coleman had been 
specially educated. Hatch occupied the store built 
by Isaac Van Dyke on South street, known as the 
Medbury store. He left New Berlin about 1818. 
Ebenezer Bivins succeeded Hatch in the drug busi- 
ness in the same store. He married here the eldest 
daughter of Levi Blakeslee. 

The following are now engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness in New Berlin: Morgan, Finch & Phelps, 
dealers in general merchandise. The business rep- 
resented by this firm was commenced in 1857 by Sol- 
omon L. Morgan. 

George Sage is carrying on a general merchandise 
business which was established in the fall of 1860, by 
W. A. Lull and William A. Medbury, the former from 
Morris and the latter a native of New Berlin. They 
continued in company till August 7, 1868, when Med- 
bury sold to C. L. Robinson and E. A. Sage, and the 
name became Robinson, Lull & Sage. April 7, 1873, 
Robinson withdrew and George and Andrew J. Sage 
became partners, under the name of Lull, Sage & Co. 
In 1875, Andrew J. Sage, retired, and the remaining 
partners continued the business till the fall of 1878, 
when they sold to George Sage, the present propri- 
etor. 

Fuller, Ball & Co., general merchants, are the success- 
ors to a business established in 1863, by E. R. Fuller, 
a native of Cooperstown, whoremoved to New Berlin 
with his parents in 1836, at the age of two years. In 
1865, Henry M. Cushing became his partner, and the 
business was conducted under the name of Fuller & 
Cushing till 1868, when Cushing retired and I. K. 
Ball and J. M. Angell became his associates. The 
business has since been conducted under the name of 
Fuller, Ball & Co., though Mr, Angell retired in 1878. 








James McFarland, clothier, commenced business 
in 1864. He had worked the three preceding years 
for Morgan & Hawkins of New Berlin. 

Jesse S. Bradley, hardware merchant, commenced 
business in 1865, in which year he bought of Henry 
Tew, who came from Morris and traded five years. 

Charles H. Pope, dealer in boots, shoes, groceries 
and ready made clothing, commenced business in 
1866, in which year he bought out I. T. Butterfield, 
for whom he had clerked seven years. 

Dimock & Matterson, (George C. C Dimock and 
Truman I. Matterson,) general merchants, have: done 
business in company since 1867. 

Church, Morgan & Co., (C. A. Church, S. L. Mor- 
gan and C. L. Robinson,) dealers in flour, feed, coal, 
lime, plaster and grain, commenced business in 1870. 
The only change which has taken place in the firm 
occurred in 1876, when C. L. Robinson took the 
place of George and Eugene A. Sage and W. A. Lull, 
who were members of the original firm. 

Hazard & Dykes, (Dr. A. C. Hazard and James 
L. Dykes,) druggists, commenced business Jan. 10, 
1871. They bought, at his death, the stock of E. 
E. Blossom, who came from Norwich in the fall of 
1868. 

Henry J. Halstead, hardware dealer, commenced 
business here in 1871, in company with B. J. Haight 
under the name of B. J. Haight & Co. In March, 
1879, he bought Mr. Haight’s interest. Mr. Halstead 
is a native of Otsego county and came here from 
Oxford. 

L. Spafard & Co., (Lewis Spafard and A. D, 
Sprague,) general merchants, commenced. business in 
1875. 

Adelbert A. Handy, grocer and baker, commenced 
business in October, 1874, at which time he bought 
out Adelbert Snow, who did business here about a 
year and a half. Mr. Handy is a native of New 
Berlin. ‘ 

G. W. Bentley & Son, (Edward C.,) furniture deal- 
ers and undertakers, came in 1876 from Brookfield, 
where the Elder Bentley established the business in 
1853, continuing there the manufacturing interest, in 
company with his son Edward C. from 1872, until 
Feb. 10, 1879, when the establishment at Brookfield 
was burned, After the fire at Brookfield, the manufac- 
turing department, which gives employment to eight 
persons, was transferred to New Berlin, where the 
sales department had been since 1876. A building, 
thirty by fifty feet, three stories high, was erected for 
its accommodation on Mill Creek, in New Berlin 
village, which affords a fall at this point of about 
thirty feet. The building was begun May 1, 1879, 
and was ready for occupancy July tst, following. 
They manufactured all kinds of furniture and burial 
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caskets. Their ware-house is in the building formerly 
occupied by E. A. Bell as a dry goods store, which 
they remodeled and repaired in November, 1879. 

Sidney E. Olin, grocer, is a native of New Berlin, 
and commenced business in 1876, Tracey H. Morse, 
merchant tailor, came here from Unadilla in 1877. 
Horace J. Wood, druggist and grocer, commenced 
business in April, 1879. He came from Greene, 
wnere he had carried on the drug business ten years, 
and bought out the grocery stock of J. C. Oatley, to 
which he added drugs. He is anative of Utica. M. 
S. Willard & Co., (Mrs. G. W. Archambault,) bakers 
and confectioners commenced business August 14, 
1879. 


PosrMasters.—The first postmaster in New Berlin 
was Jeremy Goodrich, who has been succeeded in 
that office by Noah Ely, Samuel Medbury, William D. 
Knap, John T. White, George W. Williams, Edward 
C. Williams, George W. Sumner, Jesse Bradley, 
Arthur Bates, Joseph Arnold, Thomas A. Avery, 
Stiles Gray and Thompson White, the latter of whom 
was appointed September 13, 1871, and is the present 
postmaster. * 


Puysicians.—The first physician at New Berlin 
was Ebenezer Ross, who came here from Connecticut 
about 180405 and opened an office in a small build- 
ing, afterwards occupied in part as a law office by 
John Hyde. It stood near the residence of Henry 
Tew, which was built by Dr. Ross about 1815 or’16, 
He practiced till his death Feb. 4, 1826, aged 46. 

Royal Ross, nephew of Dr. Ebenezer Ross, who 
had lived and studied with his uncle, came from Con- 
necticut, and attended Fairfield Medical College in 
company with Nathan Beardslee, and with him re- 
moved to Sherburne and commenced the practice of 
medicine. He was licensed by the Chenango County 
Medical Society Nov. 10, 1821. 

Russell B. Burch, from Hartwick, Otsego county, 
commenced practice here as early as 1830, and con- 
tinued till within a short time of his death, from con- 
sumption, June 21, 1861, aged 54. Dr. P. H. Hard, 
who studied medicine with Dr. Mitchell, of Norwich, 
and was licensed by the Chenango Medical Society in 
March, 1825, practiced here a year or two before 
1840, and removed to Oswego. D. Herman Grey 
came here from the Eastern States about 1834, and 
removed in 1841 to Wisconsin. Caleb G. Hall was 
practicing here in 1840, and removed in the fall of 
that year to Cooperstown, James Harrington, who 
was licensed by the Chenango County Medical Society 
in the fall of 1830, and was practicing with Dr. Hall, 
removed the same yearto Pennsylvania. A. T. Lyon 
was practicing here in 1850, Frank B. Abbott was 
practicing here in 1861, and G. A, Jones in 1868, 











They remained only two or three years. Abbott re- 
moved to Vallonia Springs, Broome county, and Jones 
to Albany. 

The present physicians are Dyer Loomis, Alvin C. 
Hazard, James B. Noyes, Hobert S. Dye and Floyd 
D. Brooks. 

Dyer Loomis was born in Ashfield, Mass., Feb. 5, 
1801, and was educated in Sanderson’s Academy .in 
Ashfield. He pursued his medical studies with Dr. 
Barney Colwell, of St. Johnsville, N. Y., and subse- 
quently with Dr. Daniel Ayers, of East Canada Creek, 
N. Y. He was licensed by the Montgomery County 
Medical Society in June, 1826, and was graduated at 
Fairfield Medical College Jan. 31, 1827. He com- 
menced practice in Palatine and remained there five 
years. He removed thence to Butternuts, and after 
five years’ practice there attended another course of 
lectures at Fairfield Medical College. After complet- 
ing the course, in 1840, he removed to New Berlin, 
where he has practiced till within the last two years, 
when he retired from active practice. He still resides 
in New Berlin. He is the third son of Rev. Josiah 
Loomis. 

Alvin C. Hazard was born in Great Bend, Penn., 
June 21, 1838, and was educated in the Academy in 
his native place. He commenced the study of medi- 
cine in 1860 with Dr. E. A. Wilmot, of Great Bend. 
In 1863, he entered the United States Railroad 
Medical Department, connected with the army, as 
assistant surgeon, serving in that capacity two years, 
and one year in charge of the United States Military 
Railroad Hospital at Alexandria, Va. He left the 
military service in January, 1866, andlocated at South 
New Berlin, where he practiced his profession for five 
years, removing in 1871 to the village of New Berlin, 
where he has since practiced. He was licensed by 
the Chenango County Medical Society in May, 1866. 
He was Supervisor of New Berlin in 1869, and was 
elected Sheriff of Chenango county in November, 
1879, on the Republican ticket. 


Lawyers,—The first lawyer to locate at New Ber- 
lin was Abijah Bennett, who came with his parents 
from Connecticut the latter part of the last century 
and settled in Pittsfield, N. Y. About 1804 or’s5 he 
removed to New Berlin and opened an office and prac- 
ticed here till the war of 1812, when he entered the 
United States regular army, in which he held a lieu- 
tenant’s commission, and died here July 18, 1813, 
aged 32. 

Noah Ely, who was born in Berkshire county, Mass., 
in 1786, came from thence to New Berlin about 1814 
or’rs5, and practiced till old age compelled him to 
desist. He died here in January, 1871. 

Henry Bennett was born in New Lisbon, Otsego 
county, Sept. 29, 1808. He studied law and was 
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admitted to the bar in 1832. He located about this 
time in New Berlin and continued to practice here 
till his death. He was elected to Congress in 1848, 
and served in that capacity ten successive years, from 
1849 to 1859. He lacked only one vote of being 
nominated for the sixth time to that office. In the 
34th Congress, 1855-57, he was Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands, and reported a number 
of important bills for the benefit of the Western 
States. He was a member of the same committee in 
the 35th Congress. 

John P. Usher came from Brookfield, N. Y., about 
1831 or ’2, and read law with Hon. Henry Bennett 
and subsequently with John Hyde, both of New 
Berlin. He was admitted about 1837, and practiced 
in company with his preceptor, Mr, Hyde, two years, 
when he removed to Indiana. 

Alonzo Johnson came from Milford, Otsego county, 
between 1830 and 1840. After practicing a year or 
two he removed to Greene. 

Henry O. Southworth came from Bridgewater, 
Oneida county, about 1841 or ’2, and completed his 
legal studies with Noah Ely. He practiced here a 
few years and removed to Rome. 

Samuel S. Randall, a native of Norwich, son of 
Perez Randall, practiced law here a few years previous 
to 1840, and married here. 

Nathan Beardslee, a native of Pittsfield, Otsego 
county, came here about 1825 or ’6, from Sherburne, 
where he lived a year or two. He practiced here till 
his death, Oct. 16, 1831, aged 35. 

George W. Sumner, a native of Guilford, in this 
county, came to New Berlin as a student and read law 
with Henry Bennett. He served as Justice of New 
Berlin two successive terms; and represented this 
county in the Assembly in 1864 and ’5. He was 
drowned in Crooked Lake, Aug. 10, 1865, while visit- 
ing an associate Member of Assembly. He was born 
Dec. 27, 1821. 

The present lawyers in New Berlin are John Hyde, 
Oscar F. Matterson and Henry H. Harrington. 

John Hyde was born in Franklin, Conn., June 24, 
1791, and removed with his parents in 1802 to 
Columbus, then Brookfield. He commenced his law 
studies in 1811 with Stephen O. Runyan, of Oxford, 
and completed them with John Tracy. He was 
admitted in 1816 and commenced the practice of his 
profession that year in New Berlin, where he has since 
continued. Mr. Hyde is the author of some admir- 
ably written sketches on the early history of New 
Berlin and Columbus, which he has kindly placed 
at our disposal, and as he is an authority on these 
subjects we have made liberal extracts from them. 
In his old age he enjoys in an eminent degree the 
respect and confidence of his fellow townsmen, who 





have honored him at different times with various 
town offices. 

Oscar F,. Matterson was born in Burlington, Otsego 
county, Aug. 29, 1832, and was educated in the com- 
mon and select schools of his native town. He com- 
menced the study of law in 1852, with George S. 
Gorham, of Burlington, and was admitted in 1854. 
He commenced practice in December, 1855, in New 
Berlin, where he has since continued in company with 
W. F. Jenks, 

Henry H. Harrington was born in Garrettsville, 
Otsego county, Oct. 17, 1838, and was educated in 
the academies of Cooperstown, Fort Plain and New 
Berlin, to which latter town his parents removed in 
1854. He commenced the study of law in 1859, 
with James E. Dewey, of Cherry Valley, with whom 
he remained till his admission in 1861. He was 
supervisor of New Berlin in 1868. 


Banks.— The First National. Bank of New Ber- 
Zin was organized June 24, 1863, under the act of 
Feb. 25, 1863, with a capital of $60,000, in shares of 
$100 each, and was privileged to increase the capital 
to $150,000.*, The charter continues its corporate 
existence for nineteen years, unless sooner dissolved 
by a majority of the stockholders, The organization 
certificate bears date of Oct. 21, 1863. f 

At a meeting of the stockholders, held at the hotel 
of N. Deming Nov. 2, 1863, Tracy S. Knap, Solomon 
L. Morgan, Cyril Beardslee, Joshua Lamb, John T. 
White, Henry Tew, Charles Medbury, Charles 
W. Fox and En Deming were elected direc- 
tors, each receiving the entire number of votes 
cast—320. At a meeting of the directors held 
at the house of Nelson Deming Nov. 2, 1863, 
Tracy S. Knap was elected President; Solomon L. 
Morgan, Vice-President. John T. White was ap- 
pointed Cashier. The bank was authorized to com- 
mence business by Hugh McCulloch, Comptroller of 
of the Currency, Dec. 11, 1863, and opened its doors 
for business Jan. 2, 1864. Application for permission 
to begin business was made Dec. 7, 1863, at which 
time $57,500 had been paid in as permanent capital. 
Jan. 12, 1869, Jonas H. Brooks was appointed Teller. 

Jan. 14, 1873, Solomon L. Morgan was elected 
President in place of Tracy S. Knap, and Charles 
Medbury, Vice-President, in place of Solomon L. 
Morgan; both have since held their respective offices. 
Jan. 13, 1874, F. T. Arnold was appointed Teller in 
place of Jonas H. Brooks, resigned, and still holds 
that office. John T. White has been Cashier since 
the organization of the bank. 





* April 11, 1865, the Board of Directors resolved to increase the capital 
$15,000, but rescinded that resolution Sept. 7, 1865. July 26, 1871, the bank 
was authorized to increase its capital $40,000, and Aug. 10,1871, it resolved to 
so increase it. ‘he present capital is $100,000, 
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The trustees elected Jan. 14, 1879, were: S. L. 
Morgan, Charles Medbury, T. G. Lamb, Cyril Beards- 
lee, O. F. Matterson, Harvey Howard, E. D. Hay- 
ward, Charles B. Williams and John T. White. 

The first dividend, 34 per cent., was declared in 
May, 1864. Upto May 11, 1869, a semi-annual div- 
idend of 4 per cent. was paid. Novy. 12, 1869, a 5 
per cent. dividen@ was paid, and it was continued at 
that rate till Oct. 14, 1873. From April 14, 1874, to 
Oct. 8, 1878, 4 per cent. was paid; and April 8, 1879, 
and Oct. 14, 1879, 34 per cent. 

Following is a report of the condition of the bank 
Oct. 2, 1879:— 














RESOURCES, 

Loans and Discounts,................ $ 67,121.32 
COVErApAT ES. a eF hc an i'e gre 'seie cdo. s ene D 213,02 
U. S. Bonds to secure circulation,...... 100,000.00 
US. SBonds On: Hands oy oinls is Serene 34,100.00 
Other Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages,.... 11,900.00 
Due from approved Reserve Agents,.... 48,381.04 
Due from other National Banks,....... 930.28 
Due from State Banks and Bankers,. . ... 10.50 
Furniture and Fixtures,............... 500.00 
Current expenses and taxes paid,....... 2,133-67 
Premiums paid,.............. are 2,417.93 
Checks and other cash items,....... #5. 540.53 
Bills Of Other Banksy oic occ sicie visi sue sya 08 1,475.00 
Fractional currency, (including nickels,). . 89.61 
Specie, (including gold Treasury certifi- 

CRIES No bibicin tag ihe Diath WRG dog Als al 5,540.70 
Regal Tender Noteiiy s+ os ger. 30 oe eases 2,115.00 
Redemption Fund with U. S. Treasurer, 

5 per cent. of circulation,......... 4,500.00 

PL SPR, ethgs ota Se cnar he Sue's pus ype $281,974.60 

LIABILITIES, 

Capital Stock paid My... ss eraneeee $100,000.00 
Beeps HONG. chet ncaa gie hee eee 12,000.00 
Other undivided profits,............... 6,288.21 
National Bank Notes outstanding,...... 90,000.00 
Dividends wnpatd,. ..0.0i6 eve svepe'sans 38.50 
Individual Deposits,..............-64 67,155.41 
Demand Certificates of Deposit,........ 6,211.80 
Cashier’s checks outstanding,.......... 42.00 
Due to other National Banks,.......... 238.68 

ORAL: 5 xis's wiahs sibs 2's ce diets tle, $281,974.60 


Manuractures.—As early as the beginning of the 
present century workers in wood and iron and in oth- 


er manufacturing trades, commenced building work-' 


shops on either bank of the village creek, from near 
its source to the Unadilla, its recipient. The stream 
runs in a nearly east cgurse through the center of the 
village. In its upper course it flows through a rugged 
glen, and, though small in volume, it furnishes some 
valuable mill sites. On the head waters of the stream, 
near the west line of the village, Thomas Medbury, a 
gunsmith, built a shop and manufactured rifles and 
smooth-bore shot-guns. His dwelling is now owned 





and occupied by John Low. Barnabas Brown, Jr., 
bought the house and shop of Mr. Medbury, and turned 
the latter into a clothing and cloth-dressing establish- 
ment, and with Buel Sherman, whose wife was his sis- 
ter, carried on that business several years. The build- 
ing and its apparatus have long since disappeared. 

Next down the creék was Knap & DeForest’s wool- 
en factory, which has been noticed in connection with 
the early settlements. James Denison bought the 
buildings and mill privilege and manufactured ropes 
from flax. While Mr. Knap owned the establishment, 
Asahel Edson carried on the business of wool-carding 
in it. Mr. Denison sold the premises to Thomas 
Chappell, who changed the building into a dwelling 
and built a brewery near by, where he made strong 
beer. He also had a cider-mill on the premises for 
grinding apples by water power. On the death of 
Mr. Chappell, Feb. 5, 1867, the property ceased to be 
used for manufacturing purposes. Knap’s oil-mill 
stood on the creek near the present foundry ; and down 
the creek below its junction with the north branch, in 
the paper-mill pond, are yet to be seen the remains of 
an old saw-mill, whose water-preserved timbers ante- 
date this generation’s memory as to the time this mill 
was built or by whom owned. 

Up the north branch of the creek there stood an- 
other saw-mill, also a carding machine and cloth-dréss- 
ing establishment. An accidental fire destroyed all 
the buildings with much of their contents. No mills 
were afterwards erected, 

The ancient grist-mill owned by Blakeslee & Mal- 
let, and more recently by Mr. Nichols, who also 
attached thereto a cider-mill and cooper shop, stands 
next below the Blakeslee paper-mill, to which refer- 
ence has been previously made. Below the grist-mill, 
at the foot of the hill, on the south bank of the creek, 
where now stands the house built by Chauncy Bab- 
cock, was a distillery. Next in order were Knap’s 
tannery, and Field’s trip-hammer works, the former 
on the south and the latter on the north bank of the 
creek. Both drew water from the same mill pond. 
Goodrich’s tannery, near the junction of the creek 
with the river, terminated the long row of ancient 
workshops. 

Aruna Welch, a house painter, was an early 
settler in New Berlin village, and occupied as a paint 
shop, the building in which Augustus C. Welch made 
nails. About 1820 he removed to Ohio. The shop 
was afterwards occupied by a gunsmith named Jack- 
son, who acquired the sobriquet of “Stub and Twist 
Jackson,” because he manufactured what he termed 
stub and twist rifle barrels from old nail heads and 
points procured from blacksmith shops. 

Vine Welch was one of the first settlers in New 
Berlin village, and was engaged in the manufacture of 
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spinning wheels. He died at an early day and was 
survived some years by his wife, who died April 6, 
1830. 

Moak & Pratt’s tannery was built about 1840, by 
Tracy S. Knap, on the site of one built about 1813, 
by Charles Knap, and burned about 1840. Mr. 
Knap and his son carried on the business till about 
1860, and sold to O. B. Matteson and C, A. Church. 
Matteson bought Church’s interest in 1869, and in 
1870sold to Ephraim and F. A. Moak andC. J. Pratt. 
In 1874, F. A. Moak withdrew from the firm, in which 
there has since been no change. The tannery con- 
tains forty liquor vats, and employs four men and a 
capital of about $10,000. They tanned in 1878 
about 4,000 sides, which is about two-fifths of the 
capacity of the tannery. 

James and Thomas Gibson are proprietors of a 
grist-mill and saw-mill, located on the Unadilla, but 
operated by steam. The saw-mill, which contains 
one circular saw, was built in 1872; and the grist-mill, 
containing one feed run, in 1876, both by the Messrs. 
Gibson. 

The Eagle Mills, flouring and grist, were built in 
1878, by S. C. Tinkham, the present proprietor. The 
building, which is of wood, is 46 by 75 feet, with two 
stories and basement. It has one run of stones. 
The motive power is furnished by water fromthe 
Unadilla, which is conducted to the mill by a race 
about a quarter of a mile long. It occupies the site 
of the Ross cotton factory, which was destroyed by 
fire. 

The foundry and machine shop of which Henry L, 
Haight is proprietor, was established some sixty years 
ago, by Thomas and Miles Rice, brothers, who carried 
on the business several years, till 1839, when theysold to 
B. J. Haight, father of the present proprietor, who 
succeeded his father in 1873. Plows are the princi- 
pal article of manufacture. The establishment is 
located on the creek, about a quarter of a mile above 
the village. The creek has a fall at this point of 
twenty-two feet. 

Cushman, Sexton & Co., (A. S. Cushman, Samuel 
Sexton and A. Wilcox,) are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of all kinds of furniture. The business was es- 
tablished in 1870, in the building now occupied by L. 
Spafard & Co. as astore, and removed thence in 1876 
to the present building, which was erected the latter 
year by this firm for its accommodation. The works 
are operated by steam and give employment generally 
to two persons. Orville Spicer put a shingle-mill 
into the same building in the early part of 1879, and 
is now making about 4,o0o0 shingles per day. He 
employs one man besides himself. 


New BERLIN Fire DepartMent—July 27, 1867, 
the village trustees were authorized to expend not to 





exceed $2,000 in the purchase of a fire engine and 
apparatus. The engine, ‘Excelsior No, 2, of Utica,” 
was bought for $1,000, and a hose cart, for $175. A 
house and lot for an engine house was purchased of 
Edward Wales, in 1867, for $375. The engine was 
received in the fall of 1867. Sept. 28, 1867, “ Excel- 
sior Fire Engine Co.” was constituted with all the 
rights and privileges conferred by the law of April 28, 
1847.* 

April 26, 1868, $800 were voted for the purpose of 
building a new engine house. June 11, 1870, Henry 
Tew was appointed Chief Engineer of the Fire De- 
partment, and was re-appointed to that office the three 
succeeding years. E. R. Fuller was appointed Chief, 
May 28, 1874. He is the present incumbent of that 
office. March 11, 1873, the office of Assistant En- 
gineer was created and J. McGuire appointed to fill 
it. Sept. 1, 1874, permission was given for the for- 
mation of an independent hose company; and July 
1, 1876, consent was granted Crystal Hose Co. to 
become incorporated as an independent hose com- 
pany. 

Everything connected with the Fire Department 
was destroyed by fire in the winter of 1877—8. In 
May, 1878, a portable force pump, with hose attached, 
was purchased, and now forms a part of the equip- 
ment of the Department. An engine, hose-cart and 
hose were purchased the same month at a cost of 
$1,000, June 5, 1878, the contract for building a 
new engine house, of wood, was awarded to D. D, 
Pendleton, to be completed in ninety days from June 
7th, for $795. Sept. 14, 1878, the engine house was 
accepted by the village trustees as being completed. 

Considerable strife existed for the possession of the 
force pump. The village records of June 7, 1878, 
say “there are now three proposed companies in the 
field,” contending for it; and the record ludicrously 
adds, ‘* The Board moved to lay them all on the table 
for the present.” 

ExceLsior Fire Co. No. 1 was organized Jan. 6, 
1872. The first officers were: A. C. Hazard, 
Foreman ; E. R. Fuller, Assistant Foreman; A. M. 
Chase, Secretary; T. I. Matterson, Treasurer; J. M. 
Brooks, Janitor. The present officers are: T. I. 
Matterson, Foreman; F. D. Brooks, Secretary; 8. 
Sexton, Treasurer ; N. Prentice, Janitor. The num- 
ber of members is twenty-three. 

ArcoNnAUT Fire Co. No. 2 was organized June 17, 
1878. The first officers were: H. S. Dye, President ; 
E. C. Bentley, Foreman; W. F. Knap, Assistant 
Foreman: J. S. Matthewson, Treasurer ; L. A. White 
Secretary. The present officers are: Dr. J. B. Noyes, 
Foreman; H. S. Wightman, Assistant Foreman ; L, 
A. White, Secretary: E. C, Bentley, Treasurer. 





*This company was disbanded Jan. 6, 1372, and a new one organized. 
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New BERLIN ACADEMY* was incorporated by the 
Regents Feb. 13, 1844, and opened in the spring of that 
year under the principalship of Alonzo Phelps. The 
whole number of pupils during the first year was 133. 

From the Report of the Regents for the year ending 
August 31, 1879, we glean the following particulars 
regarding this Academy, The school building is of 
wood, 60 by r4o feet, two and a half stories high. 
The first story contains two large study rooms, a hall 
and recitation room; the second story, a large study 
room, chapel, hall and library room. The rooms are 
well seated and contain ample blackboards and fur- 
niture, in good order and suitable for school work. 

The resources of the Academy consist of a lot 
valued at $1,200; school building, valued at $3,200; 
library, containing 365 volumes, valued at $415.02 ; 
and philosophical apparatus, valued at $298.61 ; total 
value, $5,113.73. 

The teachers are Gilbert Jeffrey and Mrs. Henry 
Bennett, both of whom were educated in New Berlin. 

The whole number of scholars taught during the 


year ending August 31, 1879, was 85; of whom 50. 


were males and 35 females. Their average age was 
15 1-10 years. The number of academic students 
Aug. 31, 1879, or enrolled during any part of the 
year ending on that day, and who are claimed by the 
trustees to have pursued for four months or more of 
that year, classical studies or the higher branches of 
English education, or both, after having passed the 
_ preliminary academic examination, was 6 males and 6 
females. The average age of the males was 18 3-10 
years, and of the females, 16 9-10 years. The num- 
ber of scholars pursuing classical studies during the 
year was 12, of whom 8 were males and 4 females. 
Rates of tuition: Common English studies, $13.50; 
Mathematical and Higher English, $16.50 ; Classical, 
including the preceding, $22.50. 
The present trustees are S. L. Morgan, John T. 
White, E. R. Fuller, A. J. Sage, H. H. Harrington, 
D. Harrington, J. S. Bradley and Chauncey Todd. 


CuurcHES.—St Andrew's Church, New Berlin, 
was organized April 14, 1814, by Rev. Daniel Nash, 
who had held occasional services in the village pre- 
vious to that time. A meeting of the constituent 
members was held at that date, at the house of Asa 
Perry, in New Berlin. Rev. Daniel Nash presided 
and Augustus C. Welch was chosen clerk. At that 
meeting a vestry was elected and the above name 
adopted. Mr. Nash officiated as rector, and services 
were held in a church edifice erected by the united 
efforts of persons of different denominations, but which 
was amicably yielded to the use of this church, such 
being the desire of a majority of the contributors. 


* Promised data relative to the early history of this institution have not been 
furnished us. 
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The church was consecrated by Bishop John Henry 
Hobart, Sept. 6, 1816. 

The seats were first rented in October, 1816. They 
were rented by auction sale above the appraised 
value, and were let from January, 1817, to January, 
1818. The highest sum appraised to any pew ap- 
pears to have been “$25; the lowest, $3. A. C. 
Welch was the auctioneer. 

In November, 1816, a committee was appointed to 
purchase a suitable lot in the village for a parsonage, 
as Rey. William B. Lacy, who had been engaged as 
rector one-fourth his time, apparently as early as 
1815, at asalary of $175, intended to reside here. In 
1817, Mr. Lacy resigned his charge, and in August of 
that year the vestry requested Asahel Davis to assume 
it, giving three-fourths of his time to this parish, and 
agreed to pay him $375 for such service. His ser- 
vices were discontinued on or before Nov. 18th, and 
the vestry, on the 5th of that month, appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange with Rev. D. Nash to assume the 
charge of the parish the next year. Mr. Nash re- 
signed in March, 1820, and Rev. Mr. Wheeler was 
invited to visit the parish with a view to the rector- 
ship; but he did not assume the charge till the close 
of the year. His services continued till 1825. After 
he left there seems to have been an interim of three 
years, in which there was no settled rector. Rev. E. 
Andrews commenced his labors Aug. 17, 1828, at a 
salary of $400 and house-rent. He gave one-fourth 
of his time to the adjoining parish of Sherburne, with 
the understanding, nevertheless, that whatever re- 
muneration he received there, should be deducted 
from the amount paid at New Berlin. 

In 1852, Rev. Mr. Hughes was the rector. He re- 
mained such however for only a short period; for 
Oct. 19, 1834, a committee was appointed to wait on 
Rev. E. Andrews, then rector, and request him to 
continue his services another year. He remained till 
1836, on the 4th of November of which year a call 
was given to Rey. Charles Jones, who entered upon 
the duties of rector on the r1th of that month. He 
resigned the charge at the end of the year, much 
to the regret of the vestry. He was succeeded by 
Rev. R. Wheeler, who gave up the charge in February, 
1841, when the parish placed themselves under the 
Bishop's directions. Rev. Andrew Hull took charge 
of the parish that year. 

At a meeting of the vestry in April, 1843, it was 
unanimously voted that the seats of the church should 
thenceforth be free and open to all attendants upon 
the church without charge. From that time the church 
has been essentially free, the clergymen being sup- 
ported by subscription.* 





* Dec. 1, 1856, the system of subscriptions for rector’s salary and church 
expenses was superseded by the free offertory system. 
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In November, 1846, a meeting was held to take 
action upon the subject of a new church, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to circulate subscriptions. A 
stone building to cost about $5,000, was decided on. 
The plans were procured from R. Upjohn, a New York 
architect, and the work begun. The cornerstone was 
laid in the summer of 1847, and the building was 
completed in the fall of 1848, the entire cost, exclu- 
sive of furniture, being about $8,000. 

In May, 1849, Mr. Hull resigned the rectorship, to 
which, in thessummer of that year, the vestry called 
Rey. Richard Whittingham, who entered upon his 
duties in November, 1849. 

Jan. 12, 1863, Rev. Mr. Whittingham tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted February 23. A call 
extended to Rev. George W. Dunbar, of Olean, Sept. 
3, 1863, was accepted, and he entered upon his labors 
August 26. With his rectorship the pledged offertory 
was substituted for the free offertory system. The 
parochial school was discontinued on the removal of 
Mr. Whittingham. Dec.1, 1866, Mr. Dunbar tendered 
his resignation, which was accepted Jan. 4, 1867. His 
connection with the parish ceased March 1, 1867. 

July 3, 1867, a call was given Rev. J. B. Robinson, 
of Clinton, N. Y., and accepted, the interval having 
been filled by J. T. White as lay reader. 

Mr. Robinson tendered his resignation May 31, 
1878. It was accepted the same day, to take effect 
June goth. July 2, 1878, a call was given Rey. 
Charles A. Poole, the present rector. 

The following officers were elected April 15, 1879: 
Horace O. Moss and Jesse Beardslee, Wardens ; D. 
Loomis, J. T. White, W. A. Lull, John Austin, W. 
Reynolds, J. Gaskill, Edward Todd and F. T. Arnold, 
Vestrymen, 

The present number of communicants is 162; the 
offerings for missionary and charitable purposes, dur- 
ing the year ending Oct. 5, 1879, amounted to 
$453.33: 

The Baptist Church of New Berlin was organized 
August 6, 1831, at the white school house in the vil- 
lage of New Berlin.* Rev. Nathaniel Otis, of Oxford, 
was moderator, and Rev. David Cutler, clerk of the 
council which convened at that time to reorganize it 
asa church. Rey. Jabez H. Swan, of Norwich, 
preached the sermon. The number of constituent 
members was twenty-three. The church edifice was 
erected in 1840, at a cost of about $3,000, and dedi- 
cated in October of that year. 


* The society connécted with this church was organized ‘at the usual place 
of worship in the village of New Berlin,’ May 27, 1837. J. Randall and R. 
Herrington, members of the church, were chosen to preside at the meeting, 
and they, together with Alonzo Hubbel, Azel Peck and Sabin Warner were 
elected trustees. It was reorganizedas The Baptist Church and Society of 
the Village of New Berlin, July 22, 1839. Edwin T. Jacobs, an elder, and 
Everett Colburn, a member of the church, were chosen to preside at the meet- 
ing held for that purpose, and Daniel G. Cook, David B. Cole, Stephen P. 
Cady, Russel B. Burch and Augustus Sheldon were elected trustees. 








Following are the names of the pastors in the order 
of their settlement :— 
Rev. David Cutler, from Aug., 


1831 to 1837. 





“ E. T. Jacobs,, “ Sept. 1838 to July, 1841. 
* H. A. Smith, “ Feb., 1842 to June, 1845. 
“ Geo. F. Post, ‘“ July, 1846 to May, 1852. 
“' S.S. Hayward, “ “ 1852 to April, 1854. 
* E. T: Jacobs, “ Oct. 1856 to. © 1857. 
“Jesse Evans, “April, 1859 to March,1861. 
« 1D. L. Lockwood, * “ 1861 to April, 1863. 
«J. H.Chamberlin,““ “ 1863 to “ 1867. 
“ G. E. Flint, Sa iS 1867 to Jan., 1870. 
ae | PS ey 1870 to Sept., 1873. 
* H. A. Smith, “ Oct., 1873 to April, 1875. 
“ B.F. Williams, “ July, 1875 to “ 1877. 


“ C. A, Stone, . 


The present number of members is 140 ; the attend- 
ance at Sabbath School, 106. 

The church has given two of its members to the 
ministry, viz.: Rev. Edward Royce, who was ordained 
by this church Sept. 19, 1843; and Rev. Hiram Fish- 
er, who was ordained by this church Feb. 27, 1855. 

The church joined the Otsego Association immedi- 
ately after its organization, but after two years with- 
drew and united with other churches in forming the 
Chenango Association in 1833. ° 

The First M. E. Churchin New Berlin. It is not 
known when this church was organized, as no record 
is preserved. Its legal existence dates from Dec. 17, 
1832, at which time a meeting was held in the house 
of Abel Judson, in New Berlin village of which Rev. 
Lyman Beach was chairman and Abel Judson, secre- 
tary. ‘Benjamin Jacobs, Abel Judson, Elisha Babcock, 
John C. Bates and Thomas Sayrles were then elected 
trustees; and the name of Zhe First Society of the M. 
E. Church in the town of New Berlin was adopted. 

The church was originally a part of the old New 
Berlin circuit, which comprised New Berlin, South 
New Berlin and King’s Settlement. About 1846 New 
Berlin was cut off and made a station, with Rev. Mr. 
Anderson as pastor ; but finding themselves unable to 
support a minister, Columbus and South Edmeston 
were added. 

The church edifice, which was originally built in 
1841, was re-built in 1875, at a cost of about $1,200. 
It was re-dedicated March 10, 1876. The parsonage 
was built in 1871, under the pastorate of Rev. R. W. 
Van Schoick. In 1875 the church at Columbus, 
which is on this charge, was repaired at a cost of 
about $1,700. 

Rey. Mr. Shepard was the pastor in 1869; 
Rev. W. B. Thomas, in 1870; Rev. R. W. Van 
Schoick, in 1871; Rev. J. A. Wood 2d, in 1872; 
Rey. William Burnside, in 1873; Rey. L. A. Wild, in 
18745; Rev. N. J. Hawley, in 1876-7; and Rev. 
J. C. Shelland, the present pastor, in 18789. The 
present number of members is about 200. 


1877, present pastor. 
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The Presbyterian Church of New Berlin.—March 
12, 1838, a meeting was held in the school-house in 
the south part of the village of New Berlin,.and Zal- 
mon Hubbell having been called tg the chair and Hial 
Fitch appointed secretary, Lee DeForest, Zalmon 
Hubbell, Hial Fitch, Marcus S, Willard, William 
Smith and Chauncy Calkins were elected trustees, 
and the name of Zhe Congregational Society of New 
Berlin adopted. At the same meeting Nelson Brown 
was chosen clerk of the Society, and Zalmon Hubbell, 
Lee De Forest and Hial Fitch were chosen a building 
committee. A lot was purchased in the upper part 
of the village, where the houses of Mr. E. Wallace 
and Miss Medbury now stand. ‘The erection of the 
church was entrusted to Messrs. Hills and Thurber, 
and in the fall of 1838, the building was enclosed and 
the basement completed. In the latter services were 
held till the latter part of the next summer. 

August 11, 1839, the Congregational Church of 
New Berlin was formed by the Rev. S. P. Storrs, of 
Columbus. Thirty-one persons, who presented letters 
from various Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, united in its organization. Of this number 
Joel L. Fuller, C. G. Smith and Mrs. Mary Ross are 
the only ones who remain with it. 

Sept. 11, 1839, Rev. Julius S. Pattengill was invit- 
ed to become the pastor. He was then a young man 
and commenced his labors immediately. He was or- 
dained as an evangelist by the Otsego Presbytery in 
February, 1840, regularly called by this church in June 
of that year, and installed as pastor on the rath of 
August following. He closed his labors in February, 
1848. During his’stay, in February, 1840, the church 
was dedicated. Up to October, 1841, the church had 
struggled with a debt of $400, which was canceled at 
that time by voluntary subscription. 

The second pastor was Rev. Samuel Wright, who 
began his labors in the fall of 1848. His pastorate 
was a short but acceptable one, for on the 2oth of 
March, 1851, he requested a dissolution of the pasto- 
ral relation. For a little over a year after Mr. Wright 
left, Rev. Mr. Gamage, LL. D., supplied the pulpit, 
and during his ministry there were several additions. 
He was succeeded by Rev. A. Van Houten, who com- 
menced his labors here Aug. 15, 1852, and remained 
till Oct. 25, 1853. 

About this time land was bought of Charles Knap 
by Lee De Forest and William Smith and given by 
them to the Society, to be used for church purposes, 
on condition that if the society should ever disband 
the proceeds of the sale should be divided between 
the Boards of Foreign arid Domestic Missions. 

On Sunday, April 8, 1855, the first service was held 
in the church after its removal, Rev. Alford White at 
that time beginning his labors with this people. The 











church was re-dedicated on the 30th of May follow- 
ing. Mr. White remained till April, 1856, and was 
succeeded by Rev. H. P. Herrick. The next pastor 
was Rev. John McLeish, who commenced his labors in 
October, 1858. He left in the spring of 1861. Rev. 
J. L. Jones, who for a short time had been supplying 
the church at Columbus, became the pastor in July, 
1861, and preached his last sermon here April 29, 
1866. The Sabbath after Mr. Jones preached his 
farewell sermon, Rev. Thomas Thompson, a young 
man from Madison University, commenced to preach 
here’and remained a year. From May to August, 
1867, the pulpit was supplied by Rev. Myron Adams, 
a student of Auburn Theological Seminary, Oct. 6, 
1867, Rev. C. M. Whittlesey, from the Seminary at 
Auburn, began his labors as pastor, and in April, 1868, 
was ordained by the Chenango Presbytery. 
mained till June 6, 1868. 


Mr. Whittlesey’s successor was Rev. E. P, Adams, 
who commenced his labors Noy. 21, 1869, and con- 
tinued them for two years. The succeeding few 
months the church was without preaching. Rev. A. 
C. Swain, of Madison University, supplied the pulpit 
for three months from March, 1872. In the fall of 
1872, Rev. Horatio Pattengill, brother of the first pas- 
tor, took the pastoral charge. In the spring of 1873 
he was instrumental in inducing the church to change 
its form of government from Congregational to Pres- 
byterian. In accordance with this yote, April r2, 
1873, it was resolved to elect three elders, and Joel L. 
Fuller, Uziel Thurber and Eleazer R. Fuller were 
elected to that office, to which they were ordained on 
the 2oth of April. They still serve the church in that 
capacity. Mr. Pattengill labored here till April 1, 
1876. He received, before leaving, the honorary de- 
gree of D. D., conferred on him by Alfred University. 
He was succeeded here by Frank W. Townsend, the 
present pastor, who commenced his labors July 16, 
1876, and was installed pastor Sept. 26, 1876, 


He re- 


In 1877, a new pipe organ was put into the church 
at a cost of about $1,000. The present membership 
113; the attendance at Sabbath School, too, 


SocieTiEs,— Phoebus Lodge No. 82, F. & A. M, 
was re-chartered June 5, 1841. Charter officers were: 
Rouse Clark, Master ; Abraham Baker, S. W_ Samuel 
Angell, 7, W. The present officers are: Granville G. 
Beers, W. 47; Troman I. Matterson, .S. W., Charles 
P, Cushman, 7, W%; William J. Mann, Treasurer ; 
John McGuire, Secretary; E. C, Bentley, S. D., 
Adelbert Snow, 7. D.; John T, Chapin, S. JZ of C.; 
Henry H. McGuire, /, JZ of C, Chauncey Todd, 
Tiler; A. J. Manchester, Chaplain; M. Alcott, MZar- 
shal; Willie G. Peck, Organist. 
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South New BERLIN. 


South New Berlin, situated on the Unadilla, in 
the south-east part of the town, is a station on the 
New Berlin Branch of the Midland Railroad, eight 
miles below New Berlin, and contains two churches, 
(Baptist and Methodist,) a Union School, two hotels, 
five stores, a steam shingle, planing and cider-mill, a 
steam saw and grist-mill, a cabinet shop, kept by 
Thomas A. Dye, who has carried on the business here 
thirty-three years, one wagon shop, kept by A. Owens, 
three blacksmith shops, (kept by J. Morton, W. S. 
Gage and A. Phinney,) two harness shops, (kept by 
G, Potter and N, P. Dixon,) one shoe shop, kept by 
G. R. Potter, a tin shop, kept by D. H. Wales, a 
cooper shop, kept by R. W. Wilbur, an undertaking 
establishment, kept by T. A. Dye, and a population 
of about 300. A very small portion of the village lies 
in Otsego county. 

MercnHaAnts.—The first merchant of whom we have 
any definite information was Judge Nathan Taylor, a 
native of Rhode Island, who came from Pittsfield, 
Mass., in 1803, with his young wife, and cleared up a 
farm in the south part of the village. He was the 
founder of South New Berlin, and was prominently 
identified with all its substantial interests. He was a 
Justice for fourteen years. He commenced trading 
here about 1812, in a building which stood on the 
south-east corner, on the site of Chancellor Babcock’s 
store, and was afterwards burned. 

Caleb Botts came from Delaware county about 
1820 and opened a store in a building which stood on 
the north-west corner, where the Breffle House now 
stands, 

Ephraim Wood, who had been engaged in shoemak- 
ing at New Berlin, and had kept a small store a short 
time in Holmesville, commenced mercantile business 
here about 1835. He was a prominent merchant 
here for a good many years. 

The following are the merchants now engaged in 
business in South New Berlin :— 

C. B. and H. Babcock, (Charles B. and Hobart,) 
general merchants. This business was established in 
1841, by Ephraim Wood, Jr., who was associated with 
Charles B. Babcock from 1854 to 1857, under the 
name of Wood & Babcock. 

Chancellor H. Babcock, general merchant, com- 
menced Business in 1863, at which time he bought out 
E. D. Jackson. 

Frank Van Valkenburg, general merchant, com- 
menced business in 1866, in company with his father- 
sin-law, Elijah B. Dixon, whose interest he bought in 
February, 1871. 

George E. Hawley, druggist, commenced the gen- 
eral merchandise business here in 1867, in company 








with Charles E. Brett. December, 1875, he estab- 
lished himself in the drug business. 

Robert H. Dixon & Co., (Elijah B.,) grocers, Eli- 
jah B. Dixon commenced the flour and feed business 
here in the spring of 1872. 

De Florence H. Wales, dealer in hardware and tin- 
ware, commenced business here April 1, 1878. 

There are two millinery shops in the village, one 
kept by Mrs. E. A. Brooks, who came from Burlington, 
Otsego county, in 1876, and commenced business in 
April, of that year; the other, by Mrs. Wiiliam Bas- 
sett, a native of South New Berlin, who commenced 
business in 1876. 

Postmasrers.—The first postmaster at South New 
Berlin was Judge Nathan Tayler, who procured the 
establishment of the office, which he kept several years, 
till about 1830, when he was succeeded by Caleb Botts, 
who was followed by Frederick Phelps. He was prob- 
ably followed by Daniel Gifford, who held the office 
in 1842, and was succeeded within a year by Alva 
Babcock, a blacksmith, who held it from about 1843 
to 1850, when Nelson Crandall was appointed, and 
succeeded by Alva Babcock, who held till 1861, when 
Grove Babcock, son of Alva, was appointed and held 
it till February 11, 1862, when Chancellor H, Bab- 
cock, the present incumbent, was appointed. 

Puysicians.—The first physician to locate at South 
New Berlin of whom the present inhabitants have any 
knowledge was Horatio G. Knight, who came at an 
early day, previous to 1813, and practiced till his 
death, June 8, 1821, aged 33. He was succeeded by 
Daniel Bellows, who practiced sixteen years, till about 
1838, when he removed to Norwich. James Har- 
rington, whose parents were residents of the town, and 
Russel Taylor, were contemporaneous in their settle- 
ment here and practiced in company some time. 
Harrington remained nine years, till 1843. Dr. Tay- 
lor, remained some five or six years, and sold to Dr. 
Dan Foote, son of Dr. Dan Foote, a very early physi- 
cian and settler at New Berlin Centre, where he prac- 
ticed, principally as a surgeon, till his death. The 
younger Foote practiced here about six years, and 
still resides in the village. John P. Harris, a native 
of Plymouth, came here from Norwich in 1843, and 
practiced about eight years, till his death, from soften- 
ing of the brain. Elias M. Jenkins came from Andes, 
Delaware county, in 1862, and after practicing some 
four years removed to Michigan. Alvin C. Hazard 
came from Great Bend, Penn., in 1866, and after 
practicing five years, removed in 1871 to New Berlin, 
where he is practicing. 

The present physicians in South New Berlin are 
Stanford C. Gibson, William H. Kinnier and James 
R. Walker.* - 

* Dr. Walker came fron Mt. Upton Oct. 23, 1879. See page 243. 
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Stanford C. Gibson was born in Berne, Albany 


county, Jan. 14, 1810. 
William H. Kinnier was born in Smithville, July 5, 
1844. 


Lawyers.—The first and only lawyer to locate 
at South New Berlin was Arthur Bennett, who came 
from Oxford in the summer of 1878 and removed 
in the spring of 1879 to Tioga county. 


MANUFACTURES.—Harrison Camp’s steam saw and 
grist-mill was built in the fall of 1875, by Harri- 
son Camp, the present proprietor. It contains one 
slab and one circle saw and one run of stones; gives 
employment to three men; requires a capital of 
$2,000, and is propelled by a twenty-five-horse-power 
engine. 

Nathaniel B. Baggs’ planing, shingle and cider-mill 
was built in the fall of 1879, and is located on the 
east bank of the Unadilla. It gives employment to 
three men ; requires a capital of $2,500, and is pro- 
pelled by a ten-horse-power engine. 


Hotets.—The Williams House occupies the site of 
the tavern which, as has already been said, was 
opened by Lot Crandall and kept by him about 1820. 
That was the first tavern in the village. Crandall 
sold the property to Caleb Botts, who kept the tavern 
till his removal to New Berlin. About 1830 it passed 
into the hands of Avery and Alva Owens, brothers 
and twins, who came from Laurens, Otsego county. 
and carried on the wagon-making business in connec- 
tion with tavern-keeping. They tore down the old 
building and erected the present one about 1830. 
The tavern was kept by their brother, Elbridge, who 
died in Norwich, though his residence was here. The 
present proprietor, John Williams, who had previous- 
ly kept for forty years, till 1869, the hotel in New Ber- 
lin now known as the Gaskin House, which he built 
in 1833, took posession of this hoteland has kept it 
since April, 1869. 

The Breffle House was built by Elijah Dixon in 
1872, near the depot, and was moved to its present 
location in April, 1876. It is owned by R. H. Dixon 
and F. VanValkenburg, and has been rented and oc- 
cupied by Albert Breffle since its erection. 


SoutH New Bertin Liprary ASSOCIATION was or- 
ganized April 10, 1877, and incorporated in June, 
1879. The library comprises 150 volumes of well- 
selected literature. The shares of stock are $3 each, 
and the annual fee, which is changeable, $1. The 
officers for 1879-80 are: Henry Sage, C. E. Brett, 
and C. H. Babcock, Trustees; Mrs. C. E. Brett, 
Prof. S. P. Field and Miss Emma Babcock, Book 
Committee ; C. H. Babcock, Librarian and Treas- 
urer ; Rev. Wm. Scott, Member of Joint Committee. 
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SouTH New BERLIN UNION ScHOOL.—At a meet- 
ing held in School District No. 5, Jan. 18, 1876, G. E. 
Hawley and D. S. Hoadley were appointed a com- 
mittee to ascertain the law relative to the establish- 
ment of a Union Free School. At an adjourned 
meeting held Jan. 25, 1876, of which C. H. Babcock 
was Chairman and G. R. Potter, Clerk, and which 
was attended by School Commissioners Freeman and 
Barber, it was decided by a vote of 24 to ro (the 
whole number of voters in the district being 54,) to 
establish a Union Free School, comprising District 
No. 5, in New Berlin. 

Feb. 1, 1876, a plot of about an acre of the Jewett 
Sage estate, on the west side of South Main street, 
in the village of South New Berlin, was selected as 
the site for a new school-house for the accommoda- 
tion of the Union Free School, and the following 
were elected members of a Board of Education: C. 
H. Babcock, to serve one year, Asel Steere and Ho- 
bart Babcock, two years, and Jay Sage and Frank 
Van Valkenburg, three years. Feb. 8, 1876, the plan 
for a new school-house was drawn and submitted by 
O. C. Mitchell, was.adopted in the main as regards 
size and style, and the Board was authorized to take 
such measures as to them should seem best to secure 
the construction of a house upon the new site. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education, Feb. 12, 
1876, C. H. Babcock was chosen Chairman, Hobart 
Babcock, Clerk, C. B. Babcock, Treasurer, and Ly- 
man W, Bassett, Collector. 

Sept. 25, 1876, it was resolved that the contract 
made by the Board, with Harrison Camp to build the 
school-house, had been fulfilled in all respects, and it 
was further resolved to give Mr. Camp, who had re- 
ceived $600, a note for $800, 

March 2, 1878, it was voted to hire Hobart C, Bab- 
cock as principal of the school; and Mrs. Mary 
Kinne to take charge of the primary department. 
Stanley P. Field was chosen principal Aug. 1, 1878, 
for a term of ten weeks, commencing Aug. 27, 1878. 
Sept. 4, 1878, it was resolved to hire a third teacher 
for the present term, and Miss Jennie Pendell was en- 
gaged to assist in the primary department. Mr, Field 
was re-employed as principal in June, 1879. 

In 1879, a bell for the school was bought of Rum- 
sey & Co. at acost of $19.50. August 5, 1879, the 
following rates of tuition were adopted: Primary De- 
partment, per term, $2.50; Common English, $3.50 ; 
Higher English, $6; Languages, $8. The present 
teachers are Stanley P. Field and Mrs. Mary Kinne. 
The library is the old district school library, and com- 


| prises about 100 volumes, 


CuurcuEes.— The Baptist Church of South New 
Berlin was organized in 1799 as the Third Norwich 
Church, and was then composed of the pastor, Sebe 
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Norton, and thirteen members. The first meetings 
were held at White Store, four miles south, and on 


the Great Brook, one mile west of this place. The 
first house of worship was built in 1819. It was a 
frame structure and stood on the present site. The 


dedicatory sermon was preached by Rey. Elisha 
Tucker. The building was burned in February, 1865, 
and in that year the present edifice, a fine brick 
structure, was completed and dedicated. 

About 1820, a Baptist church, situated two miles 
north of this place, of which Rev. Simeon Camp and 
others were pastors between 1790 and 1820, united 
with this church. 

The church was connected at first with the Otsego 
Association, but united in 1833 with the Chenango 
Association. 

The church has enjoyed the ministrations of the 
following named pastors :-— 

Rev. Sebe Norton, 1799-1809 ; Rey. David Corps, 
180919; Rev. Washington Windsor, 1819—29 ; Rev. 
J. H. Chamberlain, 182952; Rev. Albert Grey, 
185255; Rev. E. Cady, 1855~’56; Rev. S. A. Doug- 
lass, 1856-58; Rev. N. Ripley, 1858-63 ; Rev. John 
Foster, 1863~66; Rey. J. A. Hogeboom, 1866-67; 
Rev. J. H. Chamberlain, 186771; Rev. H. O. 
Rowlands, 1871-74; Rev. Andrew Lindsay, 187476; 
Rev. Walter Scott, 1876 ; 

The number of members, as appears from the min- 
utes of the Association in 1879, is 315. The church 
property consists of the church edifice and a parson- 


age. 





HOLMESVILLE. 


Holmesville is situated on the Unadilla, in the 
south-east corner of the town, and is a station on the 
New Berlin Branch of the Midland Railroad, about 
two miles south of South New Berlin. It contains a 
Union church, (built in 1861,) a district school, two 
stores, a grist-miil, a saw, shingle and planing-mill, a 
cheese factory, (built about fourteen years ago and 
owned by E. D. Tuttle,) two shoe shops, (kept by 
Smith O. Dexter and Harvey Isbell,) a blacksmith 
shop, kept by Watson Woodworth, two wagon shops, 


(kept by Harmon Hopkins and George Sherman,) two. 


cabinet shops, (kept by Richard Hunt and Horatio 
G. Littlefair,) a cooper shop, kept by John Lamphier, 
and a population of 168. 


MercHANTS.—The first merchant at Holmesville 
- was Waterman Fields, a native of the town; whose 
father came from Rhode Island among the first set- 
tlers and located two miles west of New Berlin. Wa- 
terman Fields built his store in 1833, on the site of 
the store now occupied by Martin A. Burlingame. It 
is still standing, having been removed from its original 
location, and is now occupied as a residence by Mrs. 
Almira Case. 





Abraham Holmes, James Isbell and Zara Arnold 
opened a store about 1844, in the building now occu- 
pied by Charles H. Thornton, which was built for the 
purpose by Mr. Holmes about that time. 

Ira Dibble came from Guilford about thirty years 
ago and occupied the building vacated by the Isbells. 
He traded some five years, when he went to New 
York. 

Charles H. Thornton, a native of Holmesville, is 
now trading here. The only other merchant now 
trading here is Martin A. Burlingame, who is a native 
of the place, but came here from New York, and 
commenced business Feb, 1, 1879. 


PostMasTERS.—The post-office at Holmesville was 
established in the fall of 1871, and George Miller was 
the first postmaster. He was succeeded in the office 
by the present incumbent, Wallace Sherburne. 


ManuracturEs.—The Holmesville flouring and 
grist-mill is owned by the heirs of Mason White, and 
operated by Rufus S. Whitenden, who took posses- 
sion Noy. 12, 1878. It contains three run of stones, 
which are propelled by water drawn from the Unadilla 
by means of a ditch a.quarter of a mile long and af- 
fording a fall of six feet. 

The saw, shingle and planing-mill now owned by 
Ira Holmes, was built byhis father, Abraham Holmes, 
about sixty years ago, and operated by him till about 
1864, when he sold to his son Dennis, who sold in 
1873, to his brother Ira, the present proprietor, and 
Stephen Curtis, the latter of whom sold his interest to 
his partner some three or four years ago. The grist- 
mill at this place was built soon after the saw-mill, by 
Abraham Holmes, and has undergone the same 
changes in proprietorship till within three or four 
years. Ira Holmes sold it to Mason White, who op- 
erated it till his death, in 1879, since which time it 
has been in possession of his heirs. 


New BrErRLIN CENTER. 


New Berlin Center is a post station on the New 
Berlin Branch of the Midland Railroad, about the cen- 
ter of the east border of the town. The post-office 
was established here in 1830, The first postmaster 
was Benjamin Lull, who held the office two years, 
when William Lord was appointed. He was succeed- 
ed by Martin L. Wood, and in 1841, by Adoniram 
Green, who held it till 1852, when Avery Williams, 
the present postmaster was appointed. 

Ambler Settlement, located a mile north-west of 
South New Berlin, contains a Presbyterian church, 
and a cheese factory owned by George Sage. 

Three miles below New Berlin is a saw and grist- 
mill owned by Skinner, which has been built a 
good many years. It is operated by water. On 
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Great Brook, about three miles south of New Berlin, 
is a water-power saw-mill, which was built a good 
many years ago and is owned by William Smith. 

War OF THE REBELLION.—The earliest action taken 
by this town with regard to its share in the Rebellion 
of which there is record bears. date of Jan. 1, 1864, at 
which time a special town meeting was held and it 
was resolved to pay $310 to every volunteer there- 
after applied on the quota of New Berlin under the 
call then recently made; and to send a copy of the 
resolution to Hon. George W. Sumner, Member of 


Assembly from this district, urging him to procure the | 


passage of a law legalizing this action. S. L. Morgan, 
Ephraim Wood, O. F. Matterson, Hobart Babcock, 


E. R. Fuller, Dennis Holmes, J. H. Sarle, A. J. Sage, | 


Ira K. Ball, Christopher Boyce, H. H. Angell, Robert 
Jeffrey, Vernon Phelps, Henry Peck, Jesse L. Dilley 
and Daniel S. Hoadley were constituted a committee 
to obtain the money to carry out the provisions of the 
resolution. At a meeting of the committee at the 
house of A. J. Sage, it was decided to raise $10,000 
on town bonds of $100 each, payable in four equal 
annual installments. Of this amount $9,944.25 was 
paid for thirty-one volunteers and the expenses attend- 
ing their procurement. 

At the annual town meeting held Feb. 16, 1864, it 
was resolved to pay, in accordance with the provis- 
ions of Chapter 8, Laws or 1864, passed Feb. 9, 1864, 
$350 to every volunteer previously credited on the 
quota of the town who had not already been paid the 
town bounty, and to all applied on the quota under 
the last call. April 4, 1864, it was resolved to pay 
“to every veteran or raw recruit” credited on the 
quota under the last call for 200,000 men, and the 
Supervisor was authorized to issue town bonds for the 
amount, payable in four equal annual installments. 
April 30, 1864, it was voted to pay $400 to each of 
six men, and if that number was insufficient to fill the 
quota under the last call to the number requisite to 
fill such quota. The Supervisor was authorized to is- 
sue bonds in the necessary amount, payable in four 
equal annual installments from Feb. 4, 1864. 

June 25, 1864, it was voted to pay not to exceed 
$500 to each yolunteer credited on the quota of the 
town under the next call, and Jesse S. Bradley and 
Oscar F. Matterson were appointed a committee to 
act in conjunction with the Supervisor, Daniel Har- 
rington, to obtain the requisite number of men and 
issue bonds to raise the amount needed. July 30, 
1864, it was voted to pay to each person who should 
thereafter volunteer or furnish a substitute credited on 
the quota under the last call, $200 for one year, $400 
for two years, and $600 for three years. August 31, 
1864, it was voted to pay to each volunteer credited 
on the quota under the recent and last call for 500,- 
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000 men, such sum as the committee appointed for 
the purpose deemed necessary, not exceeding $1,100; 
and to each person furnishing a substitute so credited, 
$600. The Supervisor was instructed to issue bonds 
for the necessary amount, and Daniel Holmes, Gil- 
bert Gager, Ephraim Wood, Hobart Babcock, An- 
drew J. Davis, Alfred E. Hill, Christopher Boyer, 
Henry Peck, A. R. Bates, O. F. Matterson, I. T- 
Butterfield, Jason E, Matthewson, H. H. Harrington 
and John L. Slocum were appointed a committee to 
raise the volunteers and aid the Supervisor in raising 
the money. 

Jan. 5, 1865, the following preamble and resolution 
were adopted :— 

“WHEREAS, The county of Chenango has not paid 
the bounty of $300 each to the following volunteers, 
viz: Enos Guile, Stephen D. Scott, Wiliam Howard, 
Rufus Combs and Daniel S. Winton, who volunteered 
with the expectation of receiving from the county that 
sum, and, whereas, the above named men were cred- 
ited and allowed on the quota of the town of New 
Berlin under the subsequent call for 500,000 men, and 
are now and have been in the service ; therefore, 


“ Resolved, That the sum of $300 and the interest 
from the first day of February, 1864, be paid to such 
of the above named volunteers in bonds of the town 
of New Berlin, payable one-half on the first day of 
February, 1866, with the interest then due, and one- 
fourth of the principal and interest February 1, 1867, 
and the remainder on the, first day of February, 
1868.” 


The Supervisor was authorized to issue bonds in 
accordance with the statutes then in force in relation 
to bounties to soldiers. It was also resolved to pay 
to each volunteer credited on the quota such sum of 
money as the committee appointed for the purpose 
should agree to pay; that any person in the town lia- 
ble to the draft who should thereafter furnish a sub- 
stitute for the term of three years, credited to the 
quota of the town, should be paid in the bonds of the 
town $600, ‘Thompson White, Dennis Holmes and 
Oscar F,. Matterson were appointed a committee to 
take all the necessary measures in their judgment and 
discretion to fill the quota of the town; and the 
proper officers were instructed to issue bonds there- 
for, payable Feb. 1, 1869. Christopher Boyce, Henry 
J. Corbin, Horatio Angell and Jesse S. Bradley were 
constituted a finance committee to procure the money 
necessary to pay such volunteers; and it was voted 
to pay the necessary expenses of and reasonable com- 
pensation to the committee in the discharge of their 
duty. 

New Berlin furnished during the war 234 men who 
were credited to this town and 14 who were credited 
to other towns. Of this number 17 were natives of 
the town and 16 were substitutes; 26 enlisted for one 
year, 12 for two years and 206 for three years; 63 
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received a county bounty of $50, and 32 of $300; 
13 received a town bounty of $50, 32 of $300, 6 of 
$400, 8 of $500, 20 of $600, 20 of $665, and 26 
of $1,100. 

The Soldiers’ Monument Association of the town of 
New Berlin—This town has supplemented its action 
during the war by the erection of an elaborate and 
appropriate monument in honor of its heroic dead in 
that sanguinary struggle. It is the only town in the 
county which has thus memorized the services of its 
dead heroes. ‘The first effort in this direction was 
made in 1866. On the 15th of December of that 
year a meeting was held for that purpose at the hotel 
of George N. Cole, in the village of New Berlin. 
Subscriptions to the amount of $988 were given in 
that and the following year, but they were not collected, 
a sufficient sum not having been obtained to consum- 
mate the object. The organization was not com- 
pleted and the project was temporarily abandoned. 

It was revived in 1871, December 13th of which 
year an organization was perfected pursuant to the 
provisions of chapter 273 of the laws of this State, 
passed March 30, 1866. The meeting for this pur- 
pose was held at the office of Aylesworth & Harring- 
ton, and attended by Horace O. Moss, Orin Field, 
Thompson White, Eugene A, Sage, Daniel Har- 
rington, Warren A. Lull, Lewis Brown, Solo- 
mon L. Morgan, John T. White and Henry 
M. Aylesworth. S, L. Morgan was chosen chair- 
man, and John T. White secretary. At that 
meeting it was resolved that “it is expedient that a 
soldiers’ monument be erectedon the ground reserved 
and prepared for its reception in the new cemetery 
grounds of St. Andrew’s Church in New Berlin;” the 
above name was adopted, and the following trustees 
were elected: Horace O. Moss, Noah E. Austin, 
Eugene A. Sage, Oscar F. Matterson, Daniel Har- 
rington, Solomon L. Morgan, Eleazer R. Fuller, John 
T. White, Charles B. Babcock and Lewis Angell, in 
addition to the supervisor and justices of the town 
who were constituted trustees ex-officio. 

At a meeting of the trustees held at the office of 
H. H. Harrington Dec. 17, 1873, H. O. Moss was 
elected President ; O. F. Matterson, Vice-President ; 
H. H. Harrington, Treasurer; John T. White, Sec- 
retary ; all of whom, including the trustees, have been 
continued in office to the present time.* The Treas- 
urer was authorized to invest in bonds of the town of 
New Berlin $500 of the $516.43 received as the pro- 
ceeds of fairs and festivals held in aid of this project. 

April 5, 1876, the Treasurer reported at a meeting 
of the trustees that he had in funds and subscriptions 
which would probably be paid about $2,450. It was 





* There is one exception to this statement. Warren A. Lull was appointed 
trustee April 25, 1876, in place of Lewis Angell, deceased, 








then resolved to proceed to ascertain what kind of a 
monument could be procured with the funds at their 
command. April 25, 1876, it was resolved to con- 
struct a monument’of Westerly, R. L, granite, and H. 
O. Moss, S. L. Morgan, O. F. Matterson and H. H. 
Harrington were appointed a committee to correspond 
with and invite proposals from dealers in granite. 
June 30, 1877, the monument was accepted as being 
complete according to the contract entered into with 
Messrs. Barnes, Blanding & Co., of Binghamton. The 
amount paid therefor was $3,800.* It was decided at 
this meeting to unveil the monument July 4, 1877.7 
The oration on the occasion was delivered by Hon. 
H. J. Coggeshall, of Waterville, N. Y. 

The monument is constructed of the best Rhode 
Island gray granite, stands over twenty feet high, and 
weighs over thirty-one tons, It is surmounted by the 
figure of a soldier of the same material. It stands 
upon one of the most sightly spots in the Unadilla 
Valley, overlooking the village, of which it commands 
a fine view. 

The names of the following persons who “ Died for 
their Country” are inscribed upon it :— 


Front Sipe, Ricut Sipe. 


Smith Haight. 
Jarvis Howard. James Read. 

John Harkins. George W. Roberts. 
Chapman Houghtailing. Jacob Robinson. 

George E. Jacobs. _Lewis Reddington. 
Everett D. Jackson. LaFayette E. Sherburne. 
Wallace Jackson. Stephen C. Scott. 


Henry Pickens. 


Morrell Kinney. Lt. William D. Thurber, 
Morris J. Lull. Louis Edwin Tew. 
Galen Lull. John C. Talman. 


Edwin Thatcher. 

Cor’lius Van Valkenburgh. 
James J. Wales. 

Thomas Wiswell. 

James E. Woodmansie. 
Samuel Winsor, 


Clinton H. Medbury. 
Henry Marks. 
Charles D. Marks. 
Daniel W. Putnam. 
David Porter. 
Francis M. Peck. 


Lerr Sipe. 


William H. Angell. 
George Agard. 

Lt. Isaac B. Burch. 
Walter La F. Briggs. 
Chester L. Buchanan. 
Luther Gage. 
William Champlin. 
Charles T. Field. 


Henry Bennett, Jr. 
Andrew J. Burrell. 
Delevan Burlingame. 
Frank Babcock. 
John Bunt. 

Chester Cook. 
Leonard Edwards. 
George Ferguson. 





* About $600 additional were expended in laying the foundation for the 
monument, and laying out walks, &c. 
+ The monument bears this inscription— ‘‘ Erected May 30, 1877,” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Town or NortH Norwicu. 


ORTH NORWICH was formed from Norwich, 
April 7, 1849. It is an interior town, lying a lit- 
tle north-east of the center of the county, and is 
bounded on the north by Sherburne, on the east by 
New Berlin, on the south by Norwich, and on the 
west by Plymouth. The surface consists of high roll- 
ing uplands divided by the valley of the Chenango. 
The summits of the hills are from 200 to 600 feet 
above the valleys. ‘The town is drained by the Che- 
nango and its tributaries, Cold and Fly brooks from 
the west, and Whapanaka and Thompson brooks from 
the east. 

It is underlaid in the north and west parts by the 
rocks of the Portage and Ithaca groups, and in the 
east and south parts by those of the Catskill group. 
There is no stone of any consequence quarried in the 
town. The soilisagravellyand slaty loam intermixed 
in places with clay. It is an agricultural town, the 
farmers being chiefly engaged in dairying. 

The Utica, Chenango and Susquehanna Valley, and 
the Midland Railroads cross the west border of the 
town, the tracks of the two roads running parallel and 
contiguous most of the way. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 1,024; of 
whom 989 were native, 35 foreign, all, except one, 
white, 520 males, 504 females, andg aliens. Its area 
was 16,634 acres; of which 12,239 acres were im- 
proved, 3,446 woodland, and 949 otherwise unim- 
proved. The cash value of farms was $808,020; of 
farm buildings, other than dwellings, $82,795; of 
stock, $100,114; of tools and implements, $20,810. 
The amount of gross sales from farms in 1874 was 
$81,767. 

There are nine common school districts in the 
town, each of which has a school-house within the 
town. During the year ending Sept. 30, 1877, there 
were nine teachers employed at one time during 
twenty-eight weeks or more. The number of children 
of school age residing in the districts at that date was 
285. During that year there were 4 male and 14 
female teachers employed ; the number of children 
residing in the districts who attended school was 237, 
of whom 13 were under five or over twenty-one years 
of age; the average daily attendance during the year 
was 129.562; the number of volumes in district 
libraries was 85, the value of which was $15; the 
number of school-houses was nine, all frame, which, 
with the sites, embracing 1 acre and 8g rods, valued 
at $555, were valued at $1,785; the assessed value 
of taxable property in the districts was $608,620, 
The number of children between eight and fourteen 





years of age residing in the districts at that date was 
100, of whom 97 attended the district school during 
fourteen weeks of that year. 

Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 


Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876........... $ 40.84 
** apportioned to districts.......... . 876.60 
Proceeds of Gospel and school lands.-.... 117.09 
Ratged By fax. 6 oeuios sw'ciidea's any meaty 379-34 
From teachers’ board.....2....2-:sere 182.00 
TP ORAL uns 'a icy His eat sepa Siete da ae hid $1,595.87 
Paid for teachers’ wages.........0..-000% $1,418.34 
i school apparatus.......-...+.4: 2.60 

~ school-houses, sites, out-houses, 
fences, repairs, furniture, etc......... 49.05 
Paid for other incidental expenses........ 109.43 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 1, 1877.. 16.45 
WOK iy .0S5-6 ea creek ee epee ewe be $1,595.87 


SETTLEMENTS.—The first settlements in this town 
were made in 1794, by some eight or nine persons 
from Nine Partners, Dutchess county, who purchased 
the roth township, or large portions of it, and for 
whom it was surveyed and divided by Captain John 
Harris, a pioneer settler in Norwich. Among these 
persons were Jonathan Dan, Jacob Grow, Jonathan 
Mead, Jonah Poyer, Abram and Edward PerLee 
and Isaac Bockee. Jonathan Dan is said to have 
been the first settler in the town.* He located on 
the Smyrna road, on the farm now owned by John W. 
Sturges. He continued to reside on that place till 
his death. Among his children were Miranda, who 
married Jonah Poyer, who lived in this town and in 
advanced life went to live with his daughter, the wife 
of James H. Smith, in Smyrna. He died Aug. 5, 
1870, aged 87; and his wife, Aug. 30, 1854, aged 60. 
Milton Mygatt’s wife, of Smyrna, is a daughter of 
Jonah Poyer’s. Seth and Abijah Dan were also sons 
of Jonathan Dan. 

Jacob Grow settled in the south part of the town, 
on the farm now occupied by Willard Sage. He af- 
terwards removed to the locality of Polkville, inthe 
town of Norwich, where he was killed while drawing 
timber, August 20, 1818, aged 53. Sarah, his wife, 
died March 30, 1813, aged 51. None of the family 
are left here. 

Jonathan Mead settled on the east side of the river, 
opposite Plasterville, on the farm now occupied by 
Daniel Fisher, where both he and his wife (Sarah) 
died, the former May 11, 1800, aged 64, and the lat- 
ter Feb. ro, 1804, aged 66. His children, many of 
them, had become men and women when they came 
here, and some of them were married in Dutchess 
county. They were Amos, John, Samuel, Thompson, 
Ruth, Rachel, Sarah, Rebecca. Amos settled in the 


* French's State Gazetteer says Joseph Lothrop and A, Mead made the 
first settlement, on lot 1, in 1794. , 
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house next west of the cemetery near the village of 
North Norwich, where, in 1803, he commenced keep- 
ing tavern. This was the first tavern in the town. 
The house has been changed and modernized and is 
now occupied as a residence by Morris Furman. 
Mead sold in 1816 to Edmond G. Per Lee, who re- 
sided there till his death, June 25, 1859, aged 75; 
but he did not keep tavern. Mead removed to Mar- 
cellus, where he and his wife died. His only son, 
Amos, Jr., who was born Sept. 12, 1794, was the first 
child born in the town. John married Rhoda Titus, 
and settled on the river in the north part of the town, 
on the farm now occupied by Lewis Bryant. He sold 
that farm and spent the last years of his life in Ply- 
mouth, where he died May 18, 1843, aged 78, and his 
wife, May 30, 1846, aged 78. Samuel married Polly 
Haight. He settled and lived in various places in 
the town, and both he and his wife died here. 
Thompson was a militia general and was taken pris- 
oner at Queenstown during the war of 1812. He 
married Miriam Haight, sister of Polly Haight, and 
settled on his father’s homestead, where he lived sev- 
eral years, He afterwards removed to the Hall farm, 
from thence to Norwich, and after several years, when 
advanced in life, to the West, where he and his wife 
died. Ruth married Israel Ferris and settled on the 
east side of the river in this town. They afterwards 
removed to Milo, N. Y., where she died. Rachel 
married Ebenezer Hartwell in 1795. This marriage 
was the first one contracted in the town. Sarah mar- 
ried Jacob Grow, previously referred to, who after her 
death married Sarah Haskell, widow of Bor- 
den. Rebecca married Col. Jarvis K. Pike, who 
served as a colonel in the war of 1812. Hesettled at 
Plasterville and afterwards removed to Wisconsin, 
where both died. Each of the sons of Jonathan 
Mead kept tavern in this town at the same time, in 
different localities. 

Isaac Bockee owned about 500 acres a little south 
of North Norwich. He died in the town, He was 
father of Isaac S. Bockee, who died March 8, 1848, 
aged 61. 

Several families came in the following year (1795,) 
and settled at the village and along the valley of the 
Chenango. Among these were Jeremiah and Abner 
Purdy, Israel Ferris, Ebenezer Hartwell and Judge 
Joel Thompson, from Dutchess county. Jeremiah 
Purdy and Judge Thompson were in the town of 
Sherburne. 

Abner Purdy was a native of Horse Neck, near 
Salem, in Westchester county, and came to North 
Norwich from Dutchess county. He settled a little 
east of the cemetery near North Norwich, where 
Isaac Per Lee now lives, and resided there till his 
death, July 25, 1821, aged 69. His wife, Hannah 








Fisher, was the first person who died in the town, 


and the first person buried in the cemetery near North 
Norwich, in 1796. He afterwards married the widow 
Naomi Randell, who died Nov. 30, 1847, aged 86, 
and by whom he had one child, Alfred, who married 
a daughter of Dr. Miller, of Truxton, and was en- 
gaged in mercantile business some twenty or twenty- 
five years in Norwich. He was Clerk of Chenango 
county from 1839 to 1842, and removed some four 
or five years after the expiration of his clerkship to 
the farm of his father-in-law in Truxton, where he 
died. Abner Purdy’s children by his first wife were 
Hannah, who married Stephen S. Mernitt, who settled 
and kept tavern in the present hotel in North Nor- 
wich, which he built. He afterwards removed to 
Norwich, where he died Nov. 16, 1854, aged 69, and 
his wife Sept. 2, 1851, aged 70; Tamma, who mar- 
ried Ammon Merritt, brother of Stephen, and settled, 
lived and died in North Norwich, the former Aug. 
29, 1850, aged 62, and the latter, Sept. 14, 1863, 
aged 76; Nancy, who married Frederick Sexton, of 
Sherburne Hill, where both died, the former March 
27, 1838, aged 54, and the latter, March 15, 1871, 
aged go. Sexton’s son Frederick and daughter 
Tamma, are living on the homestead in Sherburne; 
Abner, who married-—— Stevens, of Geneseo, 
where they settled and died, leaving no children; 
Amy, who married Weeks Smith, settled first in this 
town, afterwards removed to Richmond, N. Y., and 
died there ; Jemima, who married Elisha, brother of 
Weeks Smith, and settled in Perry Center, Wyoming 
county ; Polly, who married John Guthrie and settled 
in Sherburne, where both died; Rachel, who married 
Reuben Ferris, of North Norwich, where he settled 
and afterwards removed to Steuben county, and died 
there; Malinda, who died young and unmarried; 
Daniel, who married Betsey, daughter of Jonathan 
Dan, and settled in Plymouth, where both died; 
Abner, who married Abby, daughter of Joseph Cook, 
and settled first in North Norwich, but removed at an 
early day to Illinois, and died there; and Smith M., 
who became a lawyer of distinction in Norwich, 
where he died March 28, 1870, aged 73. He was ap- 
pointed first Judge of Chenango county, Jan. 11, 
1833, and elected county judge in 1847. He repre- 
sented the 22d District in Congress from 1843 to 
1845. He married Prudence, daughter of Newman 
Gates, of Norwich, who still survives him, and is liv- 
ing with her son, Dr. Charles M. Purdy, of Norwich. 
Israel Ferris settled on the Dalrymple farm, about 
a mile above North Norwich, He was a brother of 
Benjamin Ferris, an early settler in Sherburne, 
Ebenezer Hartwell came from Dutchess county and 
settled about a mile and a half north of North Nor- 
wich village, on the farm now owned and occupied by 
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Milton Bentley. He took up the entire lot comprising 
some 250 acres, and resided there till his death Dec. 
16, 1857, aged 89. In 1795, he married Rachel, 
daughter of Jonathan Mead; this marriage being, as 
previously stated, the first one in the town. His 
wife died May 12, 1845, aged 65. His children were 
Hannah, who married Horace Flint; Samuel, who 
married Phebe, daughter of James Purdy, who settled 
on the place now owned and occupied by Charles 
Hartwell, at Sherburne Four Corners, where he died 
Nov. 2, 1868, aged 70, and where his widow still lives; 
Jonathan Mead, who married Eliza Crandall, cousin 
of Israel Crandall; Polly, who married Horace Green; 
Benjamin, who married Philura, daughter of Harvey 
Talcott, of Smyrna, where they settled, and both of 
whom are now living in Norwich; Rachel Diantha, 
who married Josiah Purdy, of Georgetown ; Sarah, 
who married Zenas Wiswell, of North Norwich, and 
settled in Bainbridge, where she died; Hiram, who 
married Celia, daughter of David Eccleston, of Pres- 
ton; Ebenezer, who died unmarried August 26, 1843, 
aged 26; Thompson, who married Lucy, daughter of 
Nathaniel Purdy, of Plymouth, settled on his father’s 
homestead in North Norwich, removed in 1863 to 
Norwich, and thence in the spring of 1879 to Spencer- 
port, where he now resides; Rebecca, who married 
James Cook, a Baptist minister, of North Norwich ; 
and “ Lowvinia,” who died unmarried May 15, 1843, 
aged 22. Oliver Hartwell, father of Ebenezer, did 
not come here till some time later. He died here 
July 17, 1835, at the advanced age of 96 years. 

In 1796, settlements were made by John Peck, 
Jesse Rundell, Gen. Obadiah German, John Peck 
came from Dutchess county and settled about a half 
mile south of North Norwich, on the farm now occu- 
pied by Lorenzo Reynolds, known as the Bockee farm, 
from Isaac Bockee, who leased to Peck and his son- 
in-law, Daniel Fisher, one hundred acres each, for ten 
years without fee, the condition of the lease being that 
each should have as many acres of wild land in New 
Berlin, where Bockee also owned a tract of land, as 
he had cleared at the expiration of the ten years. 
Fisher cleared fifty acres, and Peck about the same 
quantity, but neither lived on their lands in New Ber- 
lin. At the expiration of the ten years both removed 
to Plymouth, where Fisher lived and died, Dec. 20, 
1820, aged 63. Peck afterwards removed to Sher- 
burne and died there Sept. 19, 1819, aged 77, and 
Sarah, his wife, Nov. 3, 1830, aged 8s. 

Peck’s children were Joel, who married his first wife 
(Huldah) in Dutchess county, and after her death, 
August 17, 1827, aged 29, married Mercy ——, of 
Sherburne, and settled about a half mile north of 
North Norwich, where three of his great-grandchild- 
ren now live, and died there Feb. 16, 1852, aged 83, 








and his second wife, August 9, 1855, aged 79; Polly, 
who married David Wilber, a pioneer settler in 
Smyrna; Sarah, who married Daniel Fisher; North- 
rop, who married a Phillips and settled in Solon, where 
they died ; Nathan, who was a Baptist minister, set- 
tled in Solon and died in Cortland county, having lived 
several years in Nelson, as pastor of the church there ; 
John, who settled and died in New Woodstock, Madi- 
son county ; Betsey, who married John Nash, and set- 
tled in Sherburne, where he died. She removed after 
his death to Smyrna, and died there. Sarah, after the 
death of Fisher, married William Harrington, and 
after his death became the second wife of Peter Cole, 
who came from Dutchess county about 1796, about the 
same time as Peck and Fisher, and settled three- 
fourths of a mile south of North Norwich, on the 
farm now occupied by Samuel Titus, Jr., and John P. 
Bellinger, where he and his first wife died. He died 
April 10, 1844, aged 74, Sarah died on the homestead 
in Plymouth August 20,1847, aged 77. John wasalso 
a Baptist minister of some note. He was born Sept. 
11, 1780, and died Dec. 15, 1849. 

Fisher’s children were Polly, who. was seven years 
old when her father came here, and married Lyman 
Cook; Thompson G., who married Catharine, daugh- 
ter of Russell Wilcox, of Smyrna, settled on the home- 
stead farm, after a few years removed to Smyrna and 
subsequently to Norwich, to give his children scho- 
lastic advantages, where she died, and after her death 
sold his farm in Smyrna and went to live with his 
daughter Jane, wife of Cyrus Hartwell in Sherburne, 
where he died; Rachel, who married Ira Ryder; 
Phebe, who married Benjamin Phelps; Calvin L. who 
married Abigail Rogers, settled in Plymouth and 
after some years removed to Smyrna, where he died 
Jan. 29, 1868, aged 66, and whose widow is still living 
at Sherburne Four Corners ; John, who married Mar- 
tha Holmes and settled in Plymouth, where they died ; 
Wilber, whowas a physician ; and Sarah, who married 
William Walker and settled in Sherburne, where both 
are now living. 

Peter Cole had an only son, Peter, Jr., who lived 
several years on a part of the homestead farm and 
removed to the west part of the State. He had 
several daughters, one of whom married David 
Harris, who settled in Plymouth and died March 3, 
1852, aged 57. One married a Draper, settled first in 
Plymouth and afterwards removed to Ohio. Char- 
lotte married Morris Mead and settled in this town, 
where she died Jan. 24, 1866, aged 57, and her hus- 
band Oct. 20, 1867, aged 67. Another married John 
Rundell, who settled first in North Norwich and 
aftefwards went west. 

Jesse Rundell settled in the north part of the town, 
on the Pugsley farm, which is now owned by Jonathan 
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Slater. He was killed in October, 1802, by falling 
from the rafters of the Baptist meeting-house; in 
North Norwich, the construction of which he was 
superintending. He was twice married. Isaac and 
Lydia were children by his first wife. Isaac married 
Sarah Ransom, and Lydia, Elias Kinne, who lived on 
the flats below North Norwich. His children by his 
second wife were Darius, Orrin G., Lyman, Clara and 
William, none of whom are living in this locality. 

Gen. Obadiah German came here from Dutchess 
county and settled on the site of North Norwich village. 
His house stood opposite the Union church in that 
village. He was the first merchant in the town and 
his store was a great place of resort for the towns peo- 
ple. He was a militia general and in his day was one 
of the most prominent men in the western part of the 
State. He owned a large tract of land in this town, 
including the village site, and was agent for wild lands 
in some of the western towns in the county. He re- 
presented this county in the Assembly in 1798~99, 
180405, 1807—~09, and 1818; was United States 
Senator from this State from 1809-15 ; and was ap- 
pointed First Judge of Chenango county March 16, 
1814. He is the only person from this county who 
has attained the distinction of United States Senator. 
He continued his residence here till his death Sept. 
22, 1841, aged 75. His wife (Ann,) died Sept. 13, 
1829, aged 61. After her death he married Mary 
Ann Knight, by whom he had two sons, who went 
with their mother to Syracuse when young. Among 
his children by his first wife were Albert, who built 
and kept tavern in the house now occupied as a resi- 
dence by Charles Gile, and removed at an early day 
to Ohio ; a daughter, who married Stephen Anderson, 
settled in North Norwich, and after his death, May 2, 
1853, removed to Wisconsin, where she now resides ; 
another daughter who married a noted Methodist 
minister named Harmon ; and Walter, who succeeded 
his father for some time in the mercantile business here. 

Jesse Pike came among the first settlers from 
Dutchess county, and located where Warren Brown 
now lives, about two and one-half miles below North 
Norwich, and died there Sept. 17, 1799, aged 43. 
His wife (Rebecca,) afterwards married Charles Mer- 
ritt and removed to North Norwich village, where she 
died March 15, 1833, aged 69. Pike’s children were 
Jarvis K., Samuel, Jesse, John, Mercy, who married 
Loren Warner, and Rebecca, who married 
West, all of whom are dead. 

Other early settlers were, Thomas Brooks, Azel 
Crandall, Nathan Church and sons, Cogshall Wall, 
Stephen Pugsley, William West, Jacob Cole, the 
Kinne brothers, Thomas Welling, Cyrus Case, Sam- 
uel Haight, Samuel Titus, George and John King, 
Flagley, and William Tiffany. 











Thomas Brooks settled in the adjoining town of 
Plymouth, and died there Aug. 30, 1822, aged 6r. 
He taught the first school, however, in this town. 
The school-house in which he taught was located at 
Sherbume Four Corners, a little east of the cheese 
factory. It was a log building and stood as late as 
1805 or ’6, when a frame school-house was built a half 
mile above, near Andrew Martin’s blacksmith shop. 
Mrs. Samuel Hartwell, who is now living at Sherburne 
Four Corners, attended school in the old log building 
about two years before it was superseded by the frame 
structure. In 1803, when she first attended school, 
Deacon Adams who lived on Sherburne Hill was the 
teacher. 

Azel Crandall, from Connecticut, settled in the vil- 
lage of North Norwich, where he was engaged in 
wagon making a number of years, until he became 
old. After the death of his wife, Philena, Dec. 29, 
1865, aged 79, he went to live with his son Marshall 
in Ohio. Samuel, another son, was*a bachelor, and 
succeeded his father in the wagon business, which he 
continued till his death, May 6, 1859, aged 53. 

Nathan Church and his sons Samuel, Nathaniel, 
Nathan, Benjamin and William, came from Connec- 
ticut about 1816, and settled on what is known as 
Church Hill, in the east part of the town, where all 
died except Nathaniel, who was a bachelor, and died 
at the county-house, and Benjamin, who is still living 
in the town, aged nearly ninety. Cogshall Wall set- 
tled in the west part of the town, within a quarter of 
amile of North Norwich, and died there July 30, 
1826, aged 62. Elizabeth, his wife, died Dec. 10, 
1811, aged 44. Stephen Pugsley settled on the Jesse 
Rundell farm, two and a half miles up the river from 
North Norwich, and died there July 21, 1805, aged 
78. William West settled where Edward Adsit now 
lives, in the north part of the town, and died there 
June 4, 1810, aged 65. Jacob Cole, from Dutchess 
county, settled on the river road a mile and a half 
below North Norwich, where Samuel Titus, Jr., now 
lives, and died there June 3, 1800, aged 94. Rachel, 
his wife, died June 12, 1808, aged 69. Peter Cole 
was a son of his, and succeeded his father on that 
farm. 

Stephen Kinne came from Connecticut and settled 
on what is known as Kinne Hill. Nathaniel, Benja- 
min and Elias, brothers of Stephen’s, came in at the 
same time and settled in the same locality, some in 
Sherburne and some in New Berlin. Elias removed 
in 1810 to North Norwich and settled about a mile 
and a half below the village, just below the Joseph 
Cole farm. Benjamin was killed in the war of 18r2. 
Stephen died Oct. 1, 1855, aged 79; and Elizabeth, 


; his wife, May 1, 1822, aged 48. Nathaniel died Feb. 


4, 1854, aged 84; and Eunice, his wife, April 13, 
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1868, aged 89. Stephen, son of Nathaniel, who had 
ten girls and one boy, is now living in North Norwich. 
Almira, a maiden lady, who is living with her sister, 
the wife of George Waters, are daughters of Stephen 
and are living in North Norwich. Miriam, widow of 
Benjamin Gorton, who is living three miles north-east 
of North Norwich, is another of Stephen’s daughters. 
Thomas Welling, who also came from Connecticut, 
married Priscilla, sister of the Kinne brothers and 
settled in the same locality as they. 

Cyrus Case settled about two miles below North 
Norwich, on the farm now occupied by his grand- 
children, Adelbert and Cyrus Case. He sold his farm 
to his son Albert, (who died there Oct. 27, 1876, aged 
71, and Sylvia, his wife, Dec. 26, 1860, aged 46,) and 
removed to Sherburne. He afterwards returned to 
North Norwich village and died there May 12, 1856, 
aged 83. Roby, his second wife, survived him many 
years. She died May 17, 1875, aged 80. One son, 
Jobn W. Case, is living in Norwich. Samuel Haight 
settled on the east side of the river, near the line of 
Sherburne, where Mr. Cole now lives, and died there 
Jan. 9, 1806, aged 68. Deliverance, his wife, died 
Dec. 6, 1805, aged 69. His children were William, 
John, Samuel, Lent, Miriam, who married Thompson 
Mead, a daughter, who married Samuel Mead, and 
Aner, who married Pardon Morris. Three grand- 
children, Deloss, Charles and Almira, are living in 
North Norwich. Samuel Titus settled in the locality 
of Plasterville and died there Feb. 5, 1804, aged 64. 
James Titus, who lived a little above Plasterville, 
where Augustus Aldrich now lives, and died March 
26, 1821, aged 56, was probably a son of his. 
Martha, wife of Samuel, died Aug. 13, 1816, aged 74.* 

George and John King, brothers, from Dutchess 
county, were among the first settlers in the town. 
They located in the east part of the town, at what is 
known as King’s Settlement, where each raised large 
families. George died there some thirty years ago. 
They were the first settlers in that locality. George’s 
children were George, Hezekiah, Benjamin H., Tama, 
who married Charles Randall, Lottie, who married 
Elijah Buell, Lavina, who married David Webb, all of 
whom are dead. The Buells, who came in about 
1820, succeeded to their possessions. There are four 
families of the Buells: Elijah, Simon, George and Wil- 
liam Riley, all of whom have families. Rev. Mr. 
Flagley, a Universalist minister, settled early in that 
locality, and sold to Benjamin Bloom from Dutchess 
county, some years after. William Tiffany, from 
Dutchess county, settled soon after the Kings in the 
same locality, where his grandson, William Tiffany, 





* This family is not connected with that of Samuel Titus, who now resides 
in North Norwich, about a mile below the village, aged 84, and who settled in 
1816, Several of his children are living here. 
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now lives, and died there. His children were Nelson, 
Albert, Richard, Lewis and two daughters, one of 
whom married Gile, and the other, Elijah 
Buell. Richard and Lewis and Gile’s wife are still 
living in that locality. 

Thomas North settled previous to 1805, two and a 
half miles below North Norwich, on the place now 
owned by John Mitchell. He removed from the 
town with his family about 1808. His son Henry, 
who was a blacksmith, afterwards came back’and car- 
ried on his trade at Nerth Norwich till shortly before 
his death, Feb. 26, 1858, aged 6r. 

Joseph Cook, a native of Connecticut, came from 
Amenia, Dutchess county, in 1807 or ’8, and settled 
in the north part of the town on what is known as the 
Middle Road, on the farm now occupied by Stephen 
Titus, Garry Welton and Ross Cook and his brother 
George, where he resided till about 1834. His chil- 
dren by his second wife were Lyman, who married 
Polly, daughter of Daniel Fisher and settled in North 
Norwich, Abigail, who married Abner Purdy, of 
North Norwich, where they settled and lived till about 
1836. Aaron, who married Lydia Culver, settled in 
North Norwich, and removed about 1833 to Ohio. 
William, who married Anna Purdy, settled in North 
Norwich, and removed about 1837 or ’8 to Bain- 
bridge. Spencer, who married Harriet Arnold, set- 
tled in North Norwich, and removed about 1836 or *7 
to Spencerport. Emily, who married James Arnold, 
settled in Oxford, from whence after ten or eleven 
years they removed to Ohio, Eliza Crandall, a grand- 
daughter of Joseph Cook’s, came in with him and 
married Mead Hartwell, settled in North Norwich, 
and remoyed about 1837 to Michigan, where they 
now reside. e 





Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at the house of J. C. Tower, but the records do not 
show when. The following named officers were elect- 
ed: Carlos K. Pike, Supervisor ; — Clerk ; * 
Ammon Mead and Nelson Tiffany, Assessors ; Lewis 
E. Carpenter, Marmaduke Wood and Benjamin H. 
Gorton, Justices; Harris H. Beecher, Superintendent 
of Common Schools ; George Bueland Henry Youngs, 
Commissioners of Highways; Ammon Merritt and 
Joseph Force, Overseers of the Poor; John A. Car- 
penter, Collector; James A. Brown, Theodore Waters, 
and Garry Welton, Constables; Charles Ransford, 
Sealer of Weights and Measures. 

The following list of the officers of the town 
of North Norwich, Chenango county, for the year 








* William H. Brown and Edward Salter each received 108 votes, and Wil- 
liam Brown, 1 vote for Clerk, but the records do not show who was finally 
chosen. 

t+ Caleb Thompson, S. T. Benedict and Thompson Hartwell each received 
tog votes for the office of Commissioner of Highways, but the records do not 
show who was finally chosen, 
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1880-81, was kindly furnished us by Perlee E. 
Shaw :— 

Supervisor—George Buell. 

Town Clerk—Perlee E. Shaw. 

Justices—Peter L. Russell, Lewis E. Carpenter, 
Almon Cook, E. K. Buell. 

Assessors—Solomon Titus, George S. Waters. 

Commissioner of Highways—Ben Seymour. 

Overseer of the Poor—Albert Glazier. 

Constables—A. W. Aylesworth, G. W. Frink, 
Charles Gile. 

Collestor—George A. Tiffany. 

Inspectors of Election, District No. 1—W. M. 
Janes, John B. Benedict, John W. Sturgis. District 
No. 2—L. Skinner, Elijah K. Buell, Lewis Buell. 

Town Auditors—Chester Main, Alonzo French, 
Henry Peckham. ‘ 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—O. L. Brooks. 

Game Constable—Edmond Keeler. 

Excise Commissioners — Garry Welton, James 
Beach, George W. Frink. 

The following named persons have held the office 
of Supervisor in North Norwich: Carlos K. Pike, 
1849—50; Nelson O. Wood, 1851, ’4, 6, ’8,’64,'5, 6; 
E. K. Buel, 1852; Benjamin H. Gorton, 1853; Ne- 
hemiah Leach, 1855, ’62,’3 ; Almon Cook, 1857, ’60; 
H. H. Beecher, 1859; Thompson Hartwell, 1861; 
Daniel F. Bissell, 1867 ; Solomon Titus, 1868; L. E. 
Carpenter, 186973; John W. Sturgis, 18746; 
Matthew B. Ludington, 1877 ;* Cornelius C. Wil- 
liams, 1878; Henry F. Bissell, 1879. 


North Norwicu. 


North Norwich is situated on the west side of the 
Chenango, in the west part of the town, on the line 
of the Utica, Chenango and Susquehanna Valley 
and Midland Railroads, and is six miles north of Nor- 
wich. It contains two churches,t one district school, 
one select school, (the latter of which is taught by 
Miss Harrington,) two stores, a grist and saw-mill, a 
cheese factory, two blacksmith shops, (kept by Gar- 
ret Tanner and Charles Brookins,) two wagon shops, 
(kept by W. W. Green and Charles Brookins,) one shoe 
and harness shop, kept by William Jaynes, one hotel, 
kept by Jesse Patterson, and a population of 178. 


MERCHANTS.—The first merchant was Gen. Oba- 
diah German, who opened a store at a very early day 
in a log house on the east side of the river, on the 
flats near the farm of Daniel F. Bissell, and after- 
wards in a building which stood just north of the Bap- 
tist church. He was succeeded in the business by 
his son Walter, who built and occupied the front part 
of the store now occupied by Perlee-Shaw. Walter 


*A. Cook was elected Supervisor by the Justices August 13 1877. Vice 
Ludington resigned. 

t Universalist and Union. The former has not been used for many years; 
the latter is occupied by the Baptists and Methodists, to the former of whom 
it originally belonged. 








traded till about 1818, after which the store was empty 
about two years and was subsequently occupied as a 
school-house a like period. Crawe & Church, the 
latter from Coventry, traded in the same building 
about two years, from about 1829, and failed. Aman 
named Tanner succeeded Crawe & Church soon after 
they discontinued, and after about a year removed to 
Sherburne Four Corners, where he also engaged in 
trade. A man named Leek did business here about 
a year about 1834. 

Charles Merritt and Walter K. Sexton commenced 
trading here as early as 1835, in the building next 
north of the hotel, now occupied as a dwelling by 
Peter Russell. They continued some two or three 
years. Mead Hartwell and William Poyer, both resi- 
dents of the town, commenced trading in the store 
now occupied by P. L. Shaw, about a year after Mer- 
ritt & Sexton opened, and failed after about a year. 
William PerLee, a native of the town, traded one year, 
about 1843, and failed. 

Noyes Randall, from Pharsalia, commenced trading 
about 1846, in a small building which stood on the 
west bank of the canal near the bridge, and has since 
been removed, and continued some four years. Ben- 
jamin Porter, from Coventry, bought his stock and 
traded about a year, in 1850, He was succeeded in 
1851 by James Ludington, Sr,, from Plymouth, who 
in 1854 removed to the Merritt store, and failed after 
trading there one or two years. Lathrop Rosbrook 
occupied the Ludington store from about 1856 till 
his death, Jan. 28, 1860. His nephew, Joseph Ros- 
brook, sold out the goods in the interest of the heirs, 
occupying about a year. Lathrop Rosbrook was also 
engaged in the forwarding business. He was an 
active, able business man. Benjamin Seymour next 
did business a few months, and sold his goods to 
Lewis E. Carpenter, a former resident of the town, 
who traded two or three years. 

In 1849, the German store which stood empty 
from the time PerLee discontinued trading, was 
formed into a church and occupied by the Methodists 
about twenty years. At the expiration of that time 
Marenus Janes opened a store there and traded till 
the spring of 1872, when he sold to Perlee E. Shaw, 
who came here from Lebanon, N. Y., and is still en- 
gaged in business. The only merchant now doing 
business here is Daniel G. Figary, who came from _ 
Sherburne in the spring of 1868, and engaged in 
butchering and painting till the spring of 1877, when 
he embarked in his present business. 

With the exception of Rosbrook and Janes and the 
present merchants, all who have engaged in mercan- 
tile business here have failed. 


PostMasTERS.—The postmasters at North Norwich 
have been too numerous to attempt to trace them 
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from the establishment of the office. The present 
postmaster is Lewis E. Carpenter, who was first ap- 
pointed in 1849 and held the office till 1853. He 
was preceded by Dr. H. H. Beecher, who held it 
some four years, and was succeeded by Deloss Janes, 
whom he succeeded May 28, 1861. In 1866 Zenas 
S. Church was appointed. He was stcceeded by 
Lewis E. Carpenter July 3, 1871, since which time 
there has not been any change. 


Puysictans.—The first physician to locate at North 
Norwich was probably Daniel Knight, who came 
here about 1822, from Sherburne, where he had pre- 
viously practiced, and continued here till about 1842. 
He did not, however, practice much for several years 
previous to his removal. E. Wakeley, from Pitcher, 
came shortly before Dr. Knight left and remained till 
about 1846. Harris H. Beecher practiced here from 
the spring of 1848 till December, 1861, when he re- 
moved to Norwich.* 

The physician now practicing here is Dr. James D. 
Lewis. 


MANuFacturRES.—The first grist-mill on the site of 
the mill now owned by Lewis E. Carpenter was built 
by the father of Stephen and Ammon Merritt at a very 
early day. It had rotted down and was replaced by a 
new grist and saw mill by Timothy Huntin 1824. In 
1827, James Harvey Smith, the first President of the 
Bank of Norwich, and son-in-law of Timothy Hunt, 
built a carding-mill in the same locality, which, about 
1854, was converted by Charles Fox, who owned the 
property a great many years, into the present grist- 
mill, the one built in 1824 having been torn down 
because it was unfit for use. Carpenter’s mills, situ- 
ated on the east bank of the Chenango at North Nor- 
wich, are owned by Lewis E. Carpenter, who came in 
possession of the property in 1866, in which year he 
bought them of John Gile, who had operated them 
some ten or twelve years. They consist of a saw, 
grist and cider-mill. The saw-mill, was originally built 
at an early day, and has been rebuilt from time to 
time as age demanded, the last time in 1874, when 
the present mud-sills were put in. It contains one 
upright saw. The grist-mill contains two run of 
stones. The original grist-mill stood between the 
present grist-mill and saw-mill. The mills are oper- 
ated by water supplied by the Chenango, with a fall 
of four and one-half feet, 

There is little doubt that the first grist-mill in the 
town, which French’s State Gazetteer says was built 
by Benjamin Hartwell, in 1803, was located on this 
site. Mrs. Samuel Hartwell, who is the best living 
authority on this subject, is confident that this is the 
fact. Benjamin Hartwell was a millwright and she 





* See page 326 for further mention of Dr. Beecher. 





thinks it probable that he built the mill for Merritt. 
He was brother to Ebenezer Hartwell and came here 
from Catskill, but did not move his family here till a 
comparatively late day. The mill which Hartwell 
built and owned was erected on the west bank of Fly 
creek about 181 5, and was located about a mile above 
North Norwich, on the farm now owned by Milton 
Bentley, Sr. A portion of the timbers in the old 
Merritt mill was used in its construction. It was 
taken down in 1850 and converted into a horse barn, 
which still stands on that farm. 

The North Norwich cheese factory is owned by 
White, Smith & Co. of Sherburne. It was built by a 
stock company fourteen to sixteen years ago and sold 
by them to the present proprietors. In 1879 it re- 
ceived the milk from about 400 cows. 

The Carpenter House at North Norwich was built 
in 1816, by Stephen Merritt, who kept it till about 
1840, and sold it to John White, who also kept it 
several years. It derives its name from Lewis E. 
Carpenter, who kept it some ten years, added one 
story and made other extensive alterations and im- 
provements. Hesold it in the spring of 1877 to 
Charles Gile, who now owns it. It is kept by Jesse 
E. Patterson, who took possession in the spring of 
1877. He came here from Lebanon, where he kept 
hotel seven years. 


CuurcHES,— The Baptist Church was the pioneer 
religious organization in this town. We have not, 
however, been able to obtain its records, nor a history 
of it. French’s State Gazetteer says it was organized 
in 1796, and that Elder Eleany Holmes was the first 
preacher. Its legal organization dates from April 14, 
1802, the year in which their first house of worship was 
erected. At that date “the members or persons 
belonging to the Second Baptist Church or Society of 
Norwich in the roth town,” met at the house of 
Abner Purdy, and chose Jesse Rundell, Amos Mead 
and Thompson Mead trustees, to be known as “ The 
Trustees of the Second Baptist Church or Society of 
Norwich in the Tenth Town on the Chenango River.” 
The proceedings were certified by Amos Mead and 
Israel Ferris as presiding and returning officers, May 
12, 1802, and acknowledged by them before Joab 
Enos, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Che- 
nango county, May 22, 1802. The church is in a 
feeble condition, 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of North Norwich 
was organized May 27, 1849, by Rev. Selah Stocking, 
Presiding Elder. At that meeting Daniel Cook 
was chosen President, and Daniel Cook, Thompson 
E. Cook, William D. Sacket, John Chase and John 
A. Cook were chosen trustees, the latter being chosen 
clerk of the board of trustees. McKendrie M. Tuke 
was the pastor; William D. Sacket leader; and John 
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A. Cook, recording steward. Meetings had previously 
been held occasionally in the village school-house by 
circuit preachers, among whom were Elder Harmon. 
In 1849, the Shaw store was converted into a meeting- 
house and used as such some twenty years. 

May 10, 1868, the trustees of the ‘First Baptist 
Church and Society in Norwich,” now North Norwich, 
sold to the trustees of the ‘‘ First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of North Norwich,” in consideration of the 
sum of $600 to be paid out in repairs on the church, 
an undivided half of the church and ground. 

The property is to be kept in repair by the parties 
mutually, each contributing thereto according as they 
shall have used it. The undivided half of the church 
furniture, &c., is also included in the sale. This con- 
veyance was made pursuant to an order of the Che- 
nango County Court of May 12, 1868. It is signed 
by Samuel Hartwell, Solomon Titus and Charles H. 
Frink, trustees of the Baptist Church, and was acknowl- 
edged before Charles Hartwell, Justice, May 12, 
1868, 

The church the society now occupies was built 
by the Baptists in 1802, It originally stood in 
the cemetery inclosure at North Norwich, and was 
taken down and removed to its present location 1849— 
"50. 

In 1873, it was separated from the Smyrna charge 
with which it was previously connected and united with 
the King’s Settlement Church. The pastors since that 
time have been D. Bullock, who was assigned to the 
King’s Settlement charge in 1871, and was succeeded 
in 1817, by B. B. Carruth, who remained two years, 
C. C. Williams, who staid till thespring of 1879, when 
Albert Loomis, the present pastor, entered upon his 
labors. March 20, 1879, the value of church property 
was reported at $1,500; the number of members at 53. 


Kino’s SETTLEMENT. 


King’s Settlement, situated in the east part of the 
town, about four miles north-east of Norwich, and 
about eight miles by the traveled road from North 
Norwich, derives its name from the Kings who settled 
there at an early day, and contains a Methodist church, 
a district school, and a saw-mill, owned by Simon 
Buell, which is the only one remaining of the four 
or five formerly in operation on that creek. The 
postoffice at this place was discontinued about a 
year ago. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church at. King’s Settle- 


" ment was legally organized as Zhe Second Society of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church in the town of Nor- 
wich, March 30, 1835, at a meeting of the inhabitants 
of this locality, over which Rev. Lyman Beach 
presided, and of which Benjamin H. King was Secre- 





tary. George H. King, John King, Jr, Abraham 
West, Matthew C. Barr, Arnold Shaw, James Merihew 
and Benjamin H. King, were elected trustees. It was 
reorganized May 15, 1843, at which time Rev. C. W. 
Harris presided. 

The King’s Settlement charge was formed in 1867, 
and the first quarterly meeting of that charge was 
held July 13, 1867. It was constituted by dividing 
the South New Berlin charge. There were only 
two members of the quarterly conference besides 
the preacher, Rev. A. W. Barrows, viz: M. C. Barr, 
leader and steward and W. R. Buell, steward, only ~ 
the former of whom was present. It was united 
with the North Norwich Church to form the North 
Norwich charge in 1873. The present pastor is Rev. 
Albert Loomis, who commenced his labors in the 
spring of 1879. March 20, 1879, the value of the 
church was reported at $1,500; and the parsonage at 
$800. 


PLASTERVILLE. 


Plasterville is situated on the Chenango in the 
south-west part of the town, about two and one-half 
miles below North Norwich. It derives its name from 
the plaster-mill formerly in operation there, and owned 
by Theodore Miller, who also owned the other mills 
at this place and operated them a good many years. 
He was succeeded in the ownership, about 1845, by 
Hickok, father of Harry F. Hickok, the latter 
of whom succeeded his father after two or three years, 
and continued several years, till March 1, 1874, when 
the property was sold to Mrs. Cyrus J. Brown, who 
still owns it. 

Theodore Miller kept the first store at Plasterville, 
from soon after 1830 till hé disposed of the mill prop- 
erty, which, together with the store, he sold to Mr. 
Hickok. There has not been a store there for a good 
many years and there was never a postoffice there. 





SHERBURNE Four CORNERS. . 


Sherburne Four Corners centers in the towns 
of North Norwich, Sherburne, Plymouth and Smyrna, 
and contains a district school, cheese factory, black- 
smith shop, kept by Andrew Martin, a cooper shop, 
kept by Devillo Fairchild, and a population of 61. 
At an early day this was a place of considerable im- 
portance and is distinguished as being the seat of the 
first newspaper published in Chenango county. The 
postoffice here was established April 1, 1870, and 
Charles Hartwell, who was the appointed postmaster, 
has since held the office. 

The Sherburne Four Corners Cheese Factory was 
built in 1863, by Lucian Lyon and Isaac Bentley. It 
is located in the town of Smyrna, and is now owned 
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by White, Smith & Co., of Sherburne. 
received the milk of 600 cows. 

The Everglade Cheese Factory, located two and one- 
half miles north of North Norwich, is also owned by 
White, Smith & Co., of Sherburne. It was built in 
the spring of 1870, and in 1879 received the milk of 
350 Cows. 7 


In 1879 it 


War OF THE REBELLION.—At a special town meet- 
ing, held at the house of D. W. Waters, Saturday, 
Sept. 20, 1862, of which Nehemiah Leach was chair- 
_man, and Henry C. Hall, secretary, the following 
preamble and resolutions were adopted by a vote of 


72 to 37 :— 

“Wuereas, Certain persons, citizens of the town 
of North Norwich, for the purpose of procuring vol- 
unteers for the army pursuant to the call for 600,000 
men by the President of the United States, have sub- 
scribed for the payment of money in order to raise an 
extra bounty of $50 to each man ‘who should enlist 
from the town of North Norwich after the 21st day 
of August, 1862, so that the quota of said town 
should be raised and a draft from persons liable there- 
to avoided ; and, 

‘WHEREAS, It is just that the said bounty be paid 
from the taxable property of the town of North Nor- 
wich and the persons signing said subscription should 
be reimbursed the amount they shall pay upon the 
same ; now, therefore, 

* Resolved, That in the place of said subscriptions 
the town of North Norwich pay to each soldier from 
said town, who shall have enlisted since the 21st day 
of August, 1862, and has been mustered into the 
service of the United States, to the number required 
to fill the qnota of said town of North Norwich under 
said call the sum of $50. 

* Resolved, That any person who shall have signed 
said subscription, by paying the same to Nehemiah 
Leach, supervisor of said town, shall be entitled to a 
certificate of the said Leach for the amount paid by 
him, entitling him to reimbursement of the same with 
interest, when the same shall have been collected by 
tax legally levied upon the taxable property of said 
town. 

* Resolved, That Daniel M. Randall, Chas. Haight, 
and Nehemiah Leach be a committee to determine 
who are entitled to the said town bounty pursuant to 
the foregoing resolution. 

“ Resolved, That the Legislature of the State be re- 
quested at its next session to pass a law levying a tax 
upon the town of North Norwich for the bounties 
which may be paid to persons enlisting.” 


At a special meeting held at the same place Jan. 9, 
1864, a bounty of $323 was voted to each volunteer 
accredited on the quota of the town under the call 
for 300,000 men; and Thompson Hartwell, Nehemiah 
Leach and Solomon Titus were appointed a committee 
to raise and pay the necessary amount, and issue 
bonds in such sums as they deem advisable, drawing 
seven per cent. interest, and payable in three equal 
annual installments from Feb. 1, 1865. Each person 








entitled to this bounty was privileged to receive a bond 
for at least $200. 

At a special meeting, held at the house of DeWitt 
C. Dodge, July 16, 1864, it was resolved to raise a 
bounty not to exceed $500 for each volunteer applied 
on the quota under the next call, and the committee, 
of which Almon Cook was made a member in place 
of Nehemiah Leach, were instructed to issue bonds, 
At a special meeting held at the same place Aug. 18, 
1864, it was resolved to pay to each voluntger credited 
on the quota under the call of July 18, 1864, not to 
exceed $1,100 for three years’, $825 for two years’, 
and $550 for one year’s men. Nelson O. Wood, 
Thompson Hartwell, Almon Cook, Henry F. Bissell, 
J. Dakin Reed, Harry F. Hickok and Elijah K. Buell, 
were appointed a committee to procure volunteers to 
the number necessary to fill the quota and take all 
measures necessary in their judgment to that end. It 
was also resolved to pay to each person furnishing a 
substitute applied on the quota $600 for three years’, 
$400 for two years’, and $200 for one year’s men. 
The Board of Town Auditors were instructed to issue 
bonds for money procured in pursuance of these 
resolutions, payable in such sums and at such times 
(not to exceed five years from Feb. 1, 1865,) as to 
them seemed most advantageous to the interests of 
the town. It was further resolved to pay the neces- 
sary expenses of the committee and reasonable com- 
pensation for services incurred in the discharge of 
these duties. 

The following report was submitted by the War 
Committee for enlisting men in accordance with the 
resolutions of “Sept. 18, 1864 *:”"— 

Received as bounty. 


CasH Bonps. 
Edward Maloy........... $ 100 00 $1,000 00 
Francis C. Mahew........ I,000 00 
Osee Wy. Travers < 5:04.90 1,100 00 
Ay 1. FOprims ss «5.3.25 0's 0% I,T00 00 
Wm. J. Aylesworth....... 1,100) 00 
Samuel Williams......... I0O 00 1,000 00 
Frank Eggleston......... 5° 00 1,050 00 
George Eggleston......... 5° 00 1,050 00 
Bt WHIT foc ese cee sonts 300 00 800 00 
Wm. Hy Myatt. «620 a0 I,100 00 
JOR Dalyse acs awiaivasiadss 200 00 goo 00 
Orange Wright........... 1,100 00 
Charles Wilsey........--- 1,200 00 
George Burley........... 300 00 500 00 
Henry F. Bissell (substitute) 600 00 
Volunteers Church and Pike 1,246 00 
Amount paid for expenses 
incurred in procuring vol- 
UNtEETS «0-6-6 ese eee eee 51 50 
$10,197 50 6,900 00 
Total amount paid........ $17,097 50 
us “ bonds issue 17,088 50 





* This is probably a clerical error and should be Aug. 18, 1864, as there is 
no record of any action taken on the former date. 
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All enlisted for three years, except George Burley, 
who enlisted for but one. 

At a special meeting held at the house of DeWitt 
C. Dodge, Saturday, Dec. 31, 1864, the action of the 
committee who contracted for the procuring of the 
requisite number of men to fill the quota of the town 
under the call of Dec. 19, 1864, for 300,000 men, at 
a cost of $650 each, for three years, was endorsed, 
and the Town Auditors were instructed to issue 
bonds for this purpose. The former committee was 
continued and empowered in case of any future call 
to furnish the requisite number of men to fill the 
quota. The thanks of the meeting were tendered to 
the committee “for their honorable and patriotic ac- 
tion in making contract to fill the quota of the town 
* * * at the exceeding low sum of $650, thus 
saving to the town a large sum of money.” 

The whole number of men furnished by North 
Norwich in aid of the suppression of the Rebellion 
was 103, of whom @o were natives of the town. So 
far as the records show, 82 enlisted for three years, 2 
for two years and 3 for one-year. 

Statement of bonds paid :— 


17 received a county bounty of ........ $ 50 00 
17 “ee “ec “ce “ce 200 00 
5 a town ri SON, GA Stab. 50 00 
oe “ ce ee 
I : “: Mote e eee 300 00 
- 2 " ‘ sere e ees 310 00 
5 : x \, Wottteeees 323 00 
I s ; S bere sees 325 00 
I : . “ oneeeaees 350 00 
i A ee rere 500 00 
I =f * a rm 600 00 
IL “ “ “ec ce 650 00 
I 2 « Tate. Siete 1,000 00 
15 “+ - ay “oP. .- pamenye I,I00 00 


They were distributed among the following branches 
of the service: 1 in the sth, 5 in the 17th, 1 each in 
the 44th, 46th, 57th, gtst, r19th and ré6rst, 3 in the 
61st, 2 in the 89th, goth, and 146th, and 20 in the 
114th infantry regiments ; 9 in the 8th, 5 in the 2oth, 
and 3 in the 22d cavalry regiments; 2 in the 2d, 13 
in the 4th and 3 in the 5th heavy artillery regiments ; 
and 1 in the Corps de Afric. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Town or PLyMouTH. 


LYMOUTH was formed from Norwich, April 7, 
1806. It is an interior town lying north of the 
center of the county, and is bounded on the north by 
Smyrna, on the south by Preston and Norwich, on 
the east by North Norwich, and on the west by 
Pharsalia. The surface is a hilly upland, broken by 
deep, narrow ravines, through which flow the streams, 





the principal of which are Canasawacta Creek and its 
north branch, which unite a little east of the center 
of the town, and Cold Brook in the north-east part. 
Both flow south-east diagonally across the town, and 
empty into the Chenango, the former at Norwich and 
the latter a little below North Norwich. They furnish 
some good mill sites. South-west of the center are 
Plymouth and Reservoir ponds, which cover an area 
of about a hundred acres eachs 

It is underlaid by the rocks of the Portage and 
Ithaca groups, except in the south-west part, which is 
covered by the Catskill group. Flagging and under- 
pinning stone, principally the latter, is quarried in 
various parts of the town; notably on the farm of 
John Cox, one and one-fourth miles north of Ply- 
mouth; on the farm of Joseph Munroe, a half mile 
east of Plymouth, on the farm of Ira S. Holcomb, 
ahalf mile south of Plymouth, and on the farm of Mar- 
vin Steward, a half. mile south-west of Plymouth, all of 
which have been worked a good many years. On the 
west bank of the north branch of the Canasawacta, 
opposite the grist-mill in Plymouth, on the farm of 
Lydia Sabin, is a quarry from which stone was taken 
for the dam in that village, and for the underpinning 
and flume of the mill. It contains some excellent 
stone and has been open about fifty years. 

The soil is a gravelly and clayey loam, well 
adapted to dairying, in which industry the people are 
principally engaged. Some hops are raised in the 
north part of the town. The milk is mostly sent to 
factories, of which there are five in the town. 

The Plymouth Cheese Making Company was or- 
ganized in February, 1864, with a capital of $2,000, 
at which it still remains, The first officers were Na- 
thaniel Sibley, President, and George P. Cushman, 
Secretary and Treasurer, the former of which offices 
he has held since the organization of the company, 
Mr. Sibley was president three years, when he was 
succeeded by Sylvester W. Hunt, who still retains the 
office, The factory was built in the spring of 1864, 
is located at Plymouth village, and receives the milk 
of 800 cows. 

The Midland Creamery was built in the spring of 
1872, by a stock company, which was organized with 
a capital of $1,500, which has been increased to $2,- 
100, One-half the stock is owned by Harley Hunt- 
ley, who manages the business; the other half by 
several individuals. The officers are Charles Steward, 
President ; Giles Steward, Secretary; J. R. Newton, 
Treasurer. It is located in the west part of the town 
and receives the milk of 300 cows. The first factory 
on this site was built about twelve years ago by a 
stock company, who managed it three or four years, 
and sold it to Dwight Merrill, who after about two 
years, removed about four miles south of Norwich, 
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where it now stands, and is known as the Barber fac- 
tory. While here it was also known as the Midland 
factory. 

The South Plymouth Cheese Factory was built by 
a stock company about 1866, and after four of five 
years was sold to Augustus Aldrich and Marvin A. 
Dimmick, the latter of whom is the present proprie- 
tor. It receives the milk from about 300 cows and 
makes a full cream cheese. 

The South Plymouth Creamery was built about 
1870 by a stock company, by whom it is still operat- 
ed. The officers are Henry W. Terry, President ; 
David Evans, Treasurer ; Orville Benedict, Secretary. 
It is located on South Hill, in the south-west part of 
the town, and receives the milk from about 250 cows. 

The Heady Factory, located in the south-west cor- 
ner of the town, was built by a stock company about 
thirteen years ago, and operated by them about three 
years. It then stood idle two or three years, and was 
sold to Mr. Scott, who sold it to Daniel M. Heady, 
the present proprietor. It receives the milk from 
about 300 cows, and makes both butter and cheese. 

The Auburn Branch of the Midland Railroad, now 
abandoned, crosses the town diagonally, following the 
valley of the Canasawacta and its northern branch. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 1,339; of 
whom 1,295 were native, 44 foreign, 1,338 white, 1 
colored, 691 males, 648 females,.and 11 aliens. Its 
area was 24,858 acres; of which 18,198 were improv- 
ed, 4,115, woodland, and 2,545 otherwise unimproved. 
The cash value of farms was $878,685; of farm build- 
ings other than dwellings, $120,540; of stock, $165,- 
996; of tools and implements, $33,415. The amount 
of gross sales from farms in 1874 was $124,682, 

There are fifteen common school districts in the 
town, each of which has a school-house within the 
town. During the year ending Sept. 30, 1877, there 
were fifteen licensed teachers at one time during 
twenty-eight weeks or more. Thenumber of children 
of school age residing in the districts at that date was 
363. During that year there were eleven male and 
‘eighteen female teachers employed; the number of 
children residing in the districts who attended school 
was 296, of whom five were under five or over twenty- 
one years of age; the average daily attendance during 
the year was 164.082; the number of volumes in dis- 
trict libraries was 458, the value of which was $100 ; 
the number of school-houses was fifteen, all of which 
were frame, which, with the sites, embracing 2 acres 
and 74 rods, valued at $755, were valued at $3,208; 
the assessed value of taxable property in the districts 
was $829,747. The number of children between 
eight and fourteen years of age residing in the districts 
at that date was 115, of whom 102 attended district 
school during fourteen weeks of that year. 
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Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 


Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876........... $ 49.59 
‘* apportioned to districts.......... 1,298.45 
Proceeds of Gospel and school lands...... 82.17 
Raised DY tA% fs agile mew aig oe oP RAS 520.31 
From teachers’ board. ........ preceteees 686.00 
Brest oiler SOURCES An) fa.ssd as seinen 12.80 
Boda TEC NtG. nea 4 es EEE ae $2,649.32 
Paid for teachers’ wageS...........6000-5 $2,492.08 
= MDVAMESS sO. ss b5.¢ a5 Fes 48s -47 
** school apparatus.............-. 50 

** school-houses, sites, fences, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, etc......... 15.58 
Paid for other incidental expenses........ 135.80 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 1, 1877.. 4.90 
Total disbursements.............-+.- $2,649.32 


SETTLEMENTS.—The first settlements were made 
about 1794, by several French families, among whom 
were D. G. Jeffrey, John and Modest Raynor, broth- 
ers, the latter of whom had a family. Most of them 
removed to Ohio at an early day. They settled in the 
locality of Plymouth village and probably came at the 
instance of Benjamin Walker, of Utica, an English 
gentleman who owned the lands in this locality. He 
came from England about the opening of the war of 
1812, and was made a captain in the first New York 
regiment raised here during that war. Mr. Walker 
built, or caused to be built, a saw and grist-mill and a 
large barn one hundred feet long, for the accommoda- 
tion of the settlers. The first mill stood where Allen 
Steward now lives, about a hundred rods below the 
present mill in Plymouth village. It was afterwards 
discovered that the wrong site had been selected and 
a second mill was built about 1801 or ’2, on the site 
of the present one, which was built about thirty-five 
years ago, by a company composed of several indi- 
viduals. Nathaniel Prentis bought this second mill 
at an early day and was killed Oct. 13, 1809, at the 
age of 42, by the fall of a heavy rafter while engaged 
in repairing it. 

Major Thomas Brooks, Silas Holmes and 
Blowers were among the first settlers of the town. 
Major Brooks, who was a militia officer, came from 
the New England States, settled in the south-east cor- 
ner of Plymouth, on the farm now owned and occu- 
pied by Ambrose Bryant. He was killed by the fall 
of a tree Aug. 30, 1822, at the age of 61 years, His 
family continued to reside on the farm, and his wife, 
Lucy, and sons, Thomas, Socrates and Cassius and 
daughter Clarissa, a maiden lady, died there, the lat- 
ter at the age of about 80. His wife died Dec. 31, 
1827, aged 71. He had two other sons named The- 
sius and Clitus. His daughter Clarissa taught the 
first school in the town about 1800 or 1801, The 
school-house in which she taught was a log structure, 
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and stood a little below the store occupied by James 
B. Anthony. It was an uncouth structure and soon 
gave place to a more commodious one. Silas 
Holmes, who was formerly from Connecticut, came 
in from Saratoga county and settled on the Norwich 
road, about three miles below the village, where, about 
the beginning of the century, he built a grist and saw 
mill, which he occupied till his removal to Chautau- 
qua county, about 1834-40. The grist-mill is now 
owned by Mr. Ross and the saw-mill by Orrin Sexton. 
Mr. Holmes represented this county in the Assembly 
in 1812 and in 1823. His children mostly went West 
with him, Mr, Blowers settled on the place afterwards 
occupied by Shubal Tower, about a mile above the 
village, where J. Steward now lives. He died at an 
early day, his death being the first which occurred in 
the town. He was buriedon the corner opposite the 
present tavern, where some eight or ten of the first 
persons who died were interred; but the spot is built 
over and all trace of the graves obliterated. Henry 
Prescott’s residence stands upon the spot. Shubal 
Tower, to whom reference has been made, came from 
Massachusetts about 1801 or’2. He resided here till 
his death, Jan. 7, 1858,.aged 90. Abigail, his wife, 
died March 1, 1856, aged 81. His children were 
Salma, who died in the town June 20, 1844, aged 46; 
William, Rodney and James B., who went to Wiscon- 
sin; Almon, who died in the village a year or two 
ago; Obadiah, a deacon of the Baptist church, now 
living in Oxford ; Nelson, the youngest son, who also 
went to Wisconsin; and Hannah, the eldest child, 
who married Lemuel Ferguson and died Dec. 2s, 
1829, aged 33. 

James Purdy, brother to Abner Purdy, a pioneer 
settler in North Norwich, came from Amenia, Dutch- 
ess county, in February,1796. He settled in the 
north-east corner of the town, at Sherburne Four Cor- 
ners, on the farm now owned and occupied by his 
grandson, Charles Hartwell, where he died Nov. 19, 
1828; also his wife Phebe, Sept. 2, 1840. Only one 
of his family is living, Phebe, the youngest, who was 
born on the farm in 1798, and is still living on it, re- 
markably well preserved, both mentally and physically. 
She married Samuel Hartwell, who settled on his 
father’s homestead, which is also occupied by Charles 
Hartwell, his eldest son, and died there. 

Judah Bement settled in the town in 1798 or’o, 
and John Miller previous to that year. Judah Bement 
was a blacksmith and came from Massachusetts. He 
settled in the village on an acre of land opposite the 
Baptist meeting house, where Marvin Steward now 
lives, which was given him by Colonel Walker, of 
Utica, for establishing a blacksmith shop in the village 
and plying his trade there. He was the pioneer 
blacksmith. He carried on that business, in connec- 








tion with tavern keeping, in the village several years. 
He afterwards removed to a large farm about a mile 
and a half south-west of the village, where he carried 
on a large distillery. When advanced in years he 
sold his farm and removed to Norwich village, where 
he died Dec. 19, 1843, aged 66, and Lydia, bis wife, 
March 25, 1844, aged 64. His daughters were 
Electa, who married Dexter Sackett and lived and 
died in Plymouth; Martha, who married Daniel But- 
ler and lived in Plymouth; Mary, who died unmar- 
ried, March 17, 1839, aged 23; Fanny, who married 
James Kershaw and removed to Norwich and died 
there; and Clarissa, who married and died soon after 
at Norwich, Nov. 18, 1839, aged 22. 

John Miller was a German and came from the lo- 
cality of Albany. He settled on the farm now occu- 
pied by Danforth R. Cushman. He removed to 
Broome county after several years. His son John 
settled on the George Steward farm, about a mile 
below the village. He removed to Ohio about 1830, 
The latter’s son John occupied that farm some years 
after his father’s removal and died in the town Feb. 
9, 1864, aged 69, and “ Almyra,” his wife, June 6, 1848, 
aged 57. John was the only one of his children who 
remained here. 

Nathan Wales came from Tolland county, Conn., 
in the fall of 1799, and his family in the winter by 
means of sleighs, via Albany. He located near the 
present residence of George P. Cushman, in a small 
log house in the hollow near the village. He soon 
after bought land about a mile above the village, the 
farm now occupied by Wesley Tellett, where he died 
Sept. 22, 1825, aged 75. His wife, Sally, died April 
25,1827, aged 76. His son George died on the same 
place July 29, 1844, aged 64. He had twelve chil- 
dren, only one of whom is living, Danforth, in Ply- 
mouth village, aged 83 years. Danforth Wales repre- 
sented this county in the Assembly in 1843. 

Settlements were made about 1800 by James Bam- 
ford, Colonel William Munroe, Asa Curtice, Levi 
Gardner, and soon after that year by Townsend S. 
Gardner, James German, Jonathan Weaver and- 
David Blair. 

James Bamford was an Irishman and came here 
from Utica. He settled about a mile above the vyil- 
lage, on the farm now owned by Isaac S. Newton, of 
Norwich. He afterwards removed to a farm about 
half a mile above it and died March 8, 1843, aged 
80. Adam S. Bamford, living in Norwich, is a son 
of his. | Colonel Munroe was one of the first settlers 
on the site of Norwich, and removed from thence to 
the south-east corner of this town by reason of a diffi- 
culty between himself and Leonard M, Cutting, who 
was the original owner of the 15th township.* While 





* See pages 311 and 312. 
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living in Norwich, and subsequently in Plymouth, he 
filled several prominent positions, among them that 
of Sheriff, to which office he was appointed March 23, 
1809, again Feb. 8, 1811, and again March 6, 1819. 
He was the first Member of Assembly from this town, 
in 1816, He died on the farm on which he settled in 
this town, and was succeeded thereon by his son 
Virgil, who sold it to Colonel Benadam Frink, and re- 
moved to Wisconsin.* He was uncle to Dyar Mun- 
roe, the latter of whom is father of the Munroes living 
in Plymouth. 

Asa Curtice settled about a mile and a half south- 
west of the village, and died in the town April 29, 
1826, aged 52. His daughter was the first wife of 
Marvin Steward, of Plymouth, and died early. None 
of his children are living here. Levi Gardner came 
from Massachusetts and settled on the farm now occu- 
pied by Albert Mundy, a half mile north of the village, 
where he died and is buried. His wife, Huldah, died 
March 19, 1872, aged roo years. None of the chil- 
dren are left here. Some of them went west. Town- 
send S..Gardner, brother of Levi, came in a little 
later and settled first about a mile north-east of the 
village. He afterwards removed to the farm where 
William Sabin lives and died there June 10, 1840, 
aged 77; and Thankful, his wife, Nov. 19, 1849, aged 
86. James German was a half brother to Obadiah 


German, a prominent early settler in North Norwich, — 


and came here from Dutchess county. He settled in 
the east part of the town, where he owned 300 to 400 
acres of land. Ebenezer Adams now owns the land 
on which he settled. He removed with his family 
about 1823, to New Jersey. Jonathan Weaver settled 
in 1798, on the Smyrna road, about a mile from the 
village, on what is known as the Knowles’ farm, now 
occupied by David Rowe, where he died, April 13, 
1813, aged 60. Sarah Babcock, his second wife, died 
Aug, 14, 1819, aged 29. His children by his first 
wife were: Jonathan, Jr., who died in 1840, aged 60; 
Warren, and Betsey. Those by his second wife were : 
James, Charles B., Gordon, who died in Smyrna, Aug. 
19, 1847, aged 50, Elias, who died in Norwich, and 
Lucretia. David Blair came from Becket, Mass., with 
a family of eleven children, and settled on the Smyrna 
road, about a mile and a half north-east of the village, 
where William Warner now lives, and died there July 
22, 1829, aged 80, and Miriam, his wife, Aug. 25, 
1827, aged 78. His children, all of whom are dead, 
were: Thompson, Calvin, David, Robert, Luther, 
Erskine, Dolly, who married Robert Henry, Miriam, 
who married Isaac Sabin, Hannah, who married 
Chester Allen, and Eunice and Theodocia, neither of 


* Mr. Danforth Wales, of Plymouth, says Colonel Munroe’s second wife 
was the widow of Nathaniel Prentiss, instead of Benjamin, as stated by Dr. 
Harris, of Norwich; also that William Munroe, a son by his first wife, died 
in the Beaver Meacow in Otselic, instead of Preston. 














-whom married. Erskine succeeded his father on the 


homestead and died there. Luther, Thompson and 
Calvin went west at an early day. David settled first 
in this town and when advanced in years went to live 
with his children in the Black River country. 

Nathan Glover and Christopher Falk joined the 
settlements in 1802. Glover came from Plainfield, 
Conn., with his family, consisting of his wife and six 
children, Abigail, Benjamin, James A., William, 
Nancy and Alphena. He settled in the east part of 
the town, close to the line of Norwich and died there in 
1807. His wife died in Oxford, April 22, 1832, aged 
71. Abigail, his daughter, married John Backus, of 
Oxford, and died there five or six years ago. James 
A., who was born April 24, 1799, married Ann 
Bradley, of Oxford, to which town he removed soon 
after his father’s settlement here, and died there May 
23, 1875. His wife, who was born July 8, 1792, died 
Dec. 27, 1871. Nancy married Joseph Noyes, of 
Billerica, Mass. Alphena married Joseph Maydole, 
brother of David Maydole, the hammer manufacturer 
of Norwich, and is now living in Jefferson, Wis. Two 
children were born to Nathan Glover after his settle- 
ment here,—Sophia, who died unmarried in Oxford in 
1878, and Emeline, who married David Willson, of 
Oxford, and died in Hunter, Ill., July 4, 1868. 

Christopher Falk came from Sharon, Schohai‘e 
county, and settled about two miles south of Plymouth 
Center, and died there June 14, 1808, aged 38. He 
came with his family, consisting of his wife, Maricn 
Frary, and one child, Henry, the latter of whom is 
still living at Preston, aged 82. His children wl.o 
were born after he settled here were: Elias, Justus 
and Lucretia, the latter of whom is the only one of 
these three living. She married Asahel Steward, with 
whom she is living in Plymouth, where they settled. 
Elias and Justus died young. 

Captain Joseph Prentis came from the locality of 
New London, Conn., in the fall of 1803, and settled 
on the farm Jobn Miller first took up. He was killed 
by the fall of a tree Jan. 20, 1804, aged 69. Mar- 
garet, his wife, lived to be 94 years old. She died 
Feb. 17, 1829. 

Simon Taylor, who was a British soldier, and became 
a prisoner by the surrender of Burgoyne’s army Oct. 
17, 1777, came to Plymouth about 1805 or ’6 and 
settled on a small farm about a mile east of the vil- 


_ lage, where Charles Browning now lives, and died 


there April 4, 1834, aged 78, and Ruth, his wife, 
Sept. 5, 1847, aged 90, The farm was afterwards 
occupied by his youngest son, Richard D., who is now 
living in ‘Smyrna, well advanced in years. He is tle 
only one of his chidren living in this section of 
country. 

John Clitz, a Polish Prussian, came in about 1806 
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from Utica, where he kept a good tavern, which he 
sold for $15,000. He died here March 12, 1831, 
aged 77; and Cornelia, his wife, June 7, 1846, aged 82. 

Other early settlers were Robert Gallop, Charles 
Babcock, John Thorp, John Egenton, Isaac Sabin, 
David Dimmick, Abraham Holcomb, Uriah Fitch, 
Daniel Scott, William Freeman and Rev. Elisha 
Ransom. 

Robert Gallop came from the locality of New 
London, Conn. He was a Revolutionary soldier and 
was badly wounded at the taking of the fort at that 
place. He settled about a half mile above the village. 
on the road to Smyrna. In advanced life he went to 
live with his daughter, the wife of Erastus Foote, first 
in Norwich and afterwards in Greene, where he died, 
but was brought here for interment. Charles Babcock 
settled in the village, where he kept tavern on the 
place now occupied by the widow of Ira Thompson. 
He is said to have been the first inn-keeper in the 
town;* but Mr. Danforth Wales thinks that a man 
named Amsbry kept a tavern at an earlier day on the 
site of Thomas Green’s residence. John Thorpt 
established the wool-carding and cloth-dressing busi- 
ness, in company with a man named Donaldson, be- 
tween 1805 and 18ro, on the site of the first grist- 
mill built by Col. Walker, about a hundred rods below 
the present one in Plymouth village. Donaldson re- 
mained but a short time. The works were afterwards 
carried on by Dan Monroe, who died here Feb. 12, 
1854, aged 79, and Nicholas and William Brown, the 
latter of whom were in company some time, after 
which William carried on the business alone. John 
Egenton, an Irishman, traded in the village a short 
time in company with John McKibbin, also an Irish- 
man, who served in the British dragoons. McKibbin 
remained here some twenty years; Egenton died here 
Sept. 6, 1807, aged 44. Isaac Sabin settled on the 
Smyrna road about a mile and a half from the 
village. He died in the town after two or three re- 
movals, May 7, 1855, aged 72. David Dimmick, who 
was born in Canterbury, Conn,, in 1777, settled about 
a mile south of the village and died there Jan. 1s, 
1854, and Sarah, his wife, Feb. 10, 1856, aged 76. 
Erastus Dimmick, living in Plymouth, is a son of his. 

Abraham Holcomb came from the Hudson river 
country and settled on the George Cushman place 
about a half mile below the village and died there 
Sept. 8, 1844, aged 91, with his son-in-law, Ira Buell, 
who married Chloe, his youngest daughter, His wife, 
Betsey, died March 11, 1846, aged 88. His son 
William succeeded him on the homestead and died 
March 12, 1832, aged 53. .Daniel Scott settled in the 
south edge of the town, on the farm now occupied by 
the widow of his son, Jay M., and died there Dee. 8, 


"8 French's Gazetteer of the State of New York. 
t Henry Falk, of Preston, says that this was Abraham, not John Thorp. 














1865, aged 91. Roxey, his wife, died Dec. 1, 1856, 
aged 77. His children were Horace, Merritt, Deacon 
Asa S., Walter, Jay M., and a daughter. William 
Freeman settled in the east edge of the town and 
died there, he and his wife, the former April 6, 1875, 
aged 87, and the latter, (Betsey,) April 16, 1875, aged 
75. Rosetta, wife of Charles Brookins, living in 
North Norwich, is a daughter of his, Rev. Elisha 
Ransom was a Baptist minister and located first in 
Norwich village, before there was any church there. 
After preaching there-a few months he removed to the 
east edge of Plymouth, to the farm now occupied by 
William Sacket, where he died Aug. 17, 1818, aged 
72, and on which he was succeeded by his son Elisha, 
Elder Ransom, though a man of good ability and 
eminent piety, was an eccentric genius, who, thinking 
it a folly to have a large door, constructed one in his 
log hut which was so small that he was obliged to 
crawl into the latter upon his hands and knees. 

Eliphalet Cutting came from Massachusetts about 
the opening of the war of 18r2, and settled about a 
mile and a half west of the village on the Otselic 
road. He afterwards located in the village, and died 
there Oct. 2, 1843, aged 75 ; and “ Turzah,” his wife, 
Sept. 30, 1849, aged 77. 

David Cook came from Thurman, Warren county, 
in 1813, and settled in the south part of the town, 
on the farm now owned by his grandson, Walter A. 
Cook. He was preceded in his settlement here by 
his sons Joseph and Caleb, who came in with their 
families from Athol, in the same county, in 181, and 
settled in Frinkville (South Plymouth,) on land now 
owned by Walter A. Cook, of Norwich. David, his 
wife, Alice, and son Joseph died on that farm. Joseph 
had five children. David Cook’s other children were : 
Lydia, Polly, Sally, Alice, and Abial. 

Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at the house of Walter Bement, March 3, 1807, and 
the following named officers were chosen; William 
Munroe, Supervisor; Silas Holmes, Clerk; Daniel 
Prentis, Thomas Brooks, James Purdy, Assessors ; 
Joseph Munroe, Collector ; Joshua Phillips, Abraham 
Holcomb, Overseers of the Poor; Judah Bement, 
Seva Pond, Nathan Geer, Commissioners of High- 
ways; Charles Holcomb, Joseph Munroe, Constables; 
Robert Bishop, Abraham Holcemb, Levi Brooks, 
Fence Viewers; R. D. Dillaye, Benjamin Thomas, 
Pound Masters; Samuel Lewis, William Munroe, 
Joshua Burlingame, Abner Purdy, Commissioners of 
Excise ; Elijah Morton, Seth Sexton, Phineas Crumb, 
Joseph Goodwin, Nathan Phillips, Benjamin Prentis, 
“ Benet” Hart, Abraham Holcomb, Robert Bishop, 
Levi Gardner, Isaac Walker, Ephraim Phillips, James 
Purdy, Jr., Jeremiah Scott, Jarvis Pike, James Enos, 
John F. Swain, Overseers of Highways. 
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Tavern licenses were granted in 1807 to Jonathan 
Weaver, who paid therefor $3 in cash and gave a due 
bill for $2; James Purdy, who paid $5 in cash; and 
Walter Bement, who gave a due bill for $5. 

The following, which we extract from the town 
records, verbatim et literatim, explains itself :— 

** PLYMOUTH, June 3, 1807. 

“Permission is hereby granted to John Egenton 
& partner to Retale strong and speritrous Lequar not 
to be drank in his or thare House yard out House or 
garden. 


“WILLIAM MUNROE. Commissioners ” 


‘* ABNER *PURDY. of # 
* JosHUA BuRLINGAME } Excise. ” 

The following list of the officers of the town of Ply- 
mouth for the year 1880-81 was kindly furnished us 
by John Roberts :— 

Supervisor—Timothy D. Anthony. 

Town Clerk—John Roberts. 

Justices—W. D. Powell, Geo. P. Cushman, T. D. 
Anthony, Erastus Dimmick. 

Assessors—King Evans, W. E. Shoales, Albert 
Mundy. 

Commissioner of Highways—E. F. Stanton. 

Overseer of the Poor—T. A. Reynolds. - 

Constables—Edwin Dimmick, Will Stewart, Mur- 
ray Aldrich, G. H. King, Michael Mulligan. 

Collector—Marvin A. Dimmick. 

Inspectors of Election—Wm. D. Warner, Edgar 
Marble, J. M. Munroe. 

Excise Commissioners—R. A. Stewart, William 
Browning, A. J. Inman, 

The following named persons have served the town 
as Supervisors:* William Munroe, 1807-8; Silas 
Holmes, 1809-11, 1817, 1820 ; Judah Bement, 1812— 
16, 1823-4, 1826-7, 1831-2; James German, 1818— 
19, 1821-2; Nicholas Brown, 1825; John Harris, 
1828-30, 1834-5; Erastus Foote, 1833; Taft Col- 
well, 1836-7; Smith German, 1838-9; Danforth 
Wales, 1840; Simon Mowry, 1841-2, 1849-50; ’52, 
56; Ralza A. Crumb, 1843-5, 1861-3 ; Codington 
Frink, 1846-8 ; Simon S. Chapman, 1851 ; Benadam 
Frink, 1853-4, 68; Stephen Anthony, 1855; Wil 
liam H. Day, 1858-9; James S. Ludington, Jr., 
1860; Nathaniel Sibley, 1864-5 ; Augustus H. Hol- 
comb, 1866-7; William H. Thompson, 1869-70 ; 
Asa Pellet, 1871,’74; Orville Benedict, 1872; Ira S. 
Holcomb, 1873; Ira S, Thompson, 1875; Charles 
Hartwell, 1876-7 ; Sylvester W. Hunt, 1878-9. 


PLYMOUTH. 


Plymouth is pleasantly situated in a beautiful vale, 
through which flows the north branch of the Canasa- 
wacta, which affords a limited water-power. It is five 
miles west of North Norwich,and about seven and 
a half miles north-west of Norwich. It is situated a 
little north of the center of the town, on the Auburn 





* The records do not show who was Supervisor in 1857. 








branch of the Midland railroad. It was long known as 
Frankville, from the early French settlers there. It 
contains two churches (M. E. and Baptist,) a district 
school, a select school taught by A. B. Steward, one 
hotel, kept by Elinus Blair, one general store, a gro- 
cery, a grist-mill, a cheese factory, two blacksmith 
shops (kept by Henry Gregory and T. J. Green,) a 
wagon shop, kept by John Mowers, a harness shop, 
kept by John Roberts, a shoe shop, kept by John 
Bradley, an egg-packing establishment, an undertaking 
establishment (R. A. Steward,) a cabinet shop, kept 
by James Tyler, and a population of 160. 


Mercuants.—The first merchant at Plymouth and 
in the town was John Raynor, one of the early French 
settlers, who opened a store about 1801 or ’o2, about 
where the residence of Joseph Munroe stands. His 
goods, three sleigh loads, were brought from Albany 
in the winter season. He traded some five or six 
years. His store was afterwards occupied by other 
merchants and subsequently by Dr. John Camp as a 
residence. 

R. D. Dillaye, a Frenchman, commenced mercan- 
tile business here about 1805 or ’o6, in a small red 
building which had previously been occupied as a 
dwelling, commencing in a small way and continuing 
till between 1820 and’zo. He developed a large and 
important business for the time and place ; latterly 
occupying a building which stood a little in rear of 
the store now occupied by James B. Anthony. 

Rufus Bacon came from Madison county before the 
war of 1812, and returned there after trading a short 
time. He was keeping tavern there in 1814. Hor- 
ace Doud came from the Hudson River about 1816 
and traded till about 1821 or ‘22. Charles Jones 
came from DeRuyter between 1830 and 1835, and 
after trading two or three years sold to his brother 
William, who came here from Ohio, but traded only 
ashort time. Nathaniel Sibley came from Norwich 
about 1840 and traded two or three years. He built 
the store now occupied by Mr. Anthony, and still 
resides in Norwich, Samuel Prentis came with his 
parents from Connecticut. He was contemporary 
with Sibley and traded six or eight years. There have 
not been any merchants here of any prominence since 
they left, until the present ones came, 

The present merchants are Henry §. Montgomery 
and James B. Anthony. Mr. Montgomery carries on 
the grocery business which he commenced in March, 
1865. Mr. Montgomery was formerly a resident of 
Smyrna. He served two years in the army and came 
the spring following his discharge in the fall of 1864. 
James B,. Anthony, general merchant, commenced 
business Sept. 1, 1875. He is a native of Ports- 
mouth, R. L., but has resided in Plymouth most of his 
life. 
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Posrmasters.—The first postmaster at Plymouth 
of whom we have any information was Oliver Bement, 
who held the office as early as about 1815, when the 
mail was carried upon horseback. He was succeeded 
by R. D. Dillaye, who held it a good many years. 
Dyar Munroe, who was appointed during Harrison’s 
administration and held it several years, Dennis 
Ballou, Dr. William Skinner, William Miller, who held 
it but a short time, Augustus H. Holcomb and Wal- 
lace D, Powell, the present incumbent, who was ap- 
pointed in 1868. A mail is received from Norwich 
each Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and from De- 
Ruyter, each Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


Puysicians.—The first physician was probably 
Jesse Grant, who was here as early as 1804 and prac- 
ticed four or five years, when he removed to Greene. 
Cyrus French, who was a successful physician during 
the prevalance of the epidemic from 1804 to about 
1814, which took off many of the early settlers, 
came in soon after Dr. Grant left and after practicing 
two or three years, removed to Pharsalia and died of 
that disease soon after. Dr. Edmund Bancroft prac- 
ticed here during the prevalence of the epidemic 
fever and diedhere. Ira Sheldon came from Vermont 
about 1807 or’08, and John Camp about the same 

“time. Dr. Sheldon took up the farm which is now occu- 
pied in part by the widow of Ira Sheldon and carried 
on farming in connection with his medical practice, 
the latter of which he continued more or less till his 
death, Dec. 22, 1848, aged 65. Dr. Camp also prac- 
ticed here till his death, about 1840. Drs, Maxson 
and Russell Ballou were early practitioners here. 
William Skinner practiced here a short time. W. H. 
Day practiced here from about 1845 to 18s0 till as 
late as 1863, Oct. 31, of which year his wife died 
here. L. D. Greenleaf was here a short time about 
1866. He removed to Pharsalia, where he now re- 
sides, 

The present physician, and the only one in the 
town, is Byron J. Ormsby, who was born in Hamilton, 
N, Y., March 25, 1847. 


MAnuracturers.—H. Priscott & Son (Cornelius 
N. Priscott,) are the proprietors of the grist-mill at 
Plymouth, The mill is situated on the north branch 
of the Canasawacta, which has a fall of eleven feet 
at this point. It contains two run of stones, which 
are propelled by steam power. The first mill on this 
site was built in 1801 or 'o2, and was replaced about 
1840, by U. Z. Garrett and Nelson E. Murdock, with 
another, which was burned about 1843, and rebuilt 
about 1846, by Origin Sabin, Charles Skinner, Na- 
thaniel Sibley and Luke Sexton. 


Hore..—The hotel at Plymouth was finished in 
the fall of 1877. The work of building it was begun 








three or four years previously by Charles Adams, and 
completed by Hosea Eccleston, of Norwich, who now 
owns it. The site has been occupied as a tavern 
stand a great many years. The hotel that preceded 
the present one on its site was bummed in September, 
1871. Elinus Blair, the present proprietor, took pos- 
session in April, 1879. He is a grandson of David 
Blair, one of the early settlers in the town. 


Cuurcues.— Zhe Friends to Theological and Civil 
Society was the first religious organization in the town 
of which there is record, and was probably the first in 
fact. This society was organized ata meeting of per- 
sons designating themselves “ Friends to Theological 
and Civil Society,” who met in the village school- 
house in Plymouth, Sept. 9, 1807. Elisha Ransom 
and Joshua Phillips were the presiding officers, and 
Isaac Grant, Silas Holmes, Thomas Brooks, Joseph 
Shoals and Nathaniel Prentis were elected trustees. 
This society was probably composed largely of Meth- 
odists, as the church formed by members of that de- 
nomination five years later considerably ante-dates 
that of any other in the town. 

The First Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Plymouth was legally formed March 23, 1812,* at 
a meeting of the ‘members of the Methodist society 
in Plymouth,” over which Ebenezer White and Wil- 
liam Stover presided. Darius I. Adams, George 
Wales, Joseph Dimmick, Thomas R. Tracy, Nathan 
Geer, John Miller and Adolphus Simons were elected 
trustees. The society was re-organized Oct. 20, 1821, 
preliminary to the erection of a house of worship. 
The meeting for that purpose was held at the house 
of John Miller, in Plymouth, and Zenas Jones, the 
stationed minister in the Lebanon circuit, and John 
Miller were the presiding officers. John Miller, Dan 
Munroe, Nathan Geer, Martin Sacket, Joseph Dim- 
mick, Darius Adams and John C. Adams were elected 
trustees. It was also voted “that their seal should be 
marked with the letter Ecks.” 

In 1822 the society, though few in numbers and 
very poor, resolved to build a place in which to hold 
religious services, and with commendable zeal, with 
the help of those who were friendly to the project, 
they succeeded in erecting a good building for the 
time. Up to this time services had been held during 
the summer in the open air and in barns when the 
weather permitted, and during the winter in a school- 
house which stood on town lot 53, on the highway 
known as the old road between Norwich and Ply- 
mouth, near the house formerly occupied by John 
Vrooman, about two miles south-east of Plymouth 
village. The church was erected some seventy rods 
west of the school-house. The dedicatory sermon 


* The church records givesas the date of organization June 23, 1812. We 
have followed the date given in the Records of Religious Incorporations. 
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was preached by the presiding elder of the district. 
The society occupied this edifice till 1845, when they 
built their church in Plymouth village, in which the 
dedicatory sermon was preached by Rev. Lyman A. 
Eddy, presiding elder of the district. The building 
of this church was hastened by the members living in 
the southern part of the charge joining with the Free 
Will Baptists, and building a Union church on the 
South Hill about a mile and a half south of the old 
church. The preacher in charge occupied the pulpit 
and preached as circumstances would permit for the 
members who worshiped at the Union church till 
1860, when conference took the southern portion of 
the charge, and used it in forming the Preston charge. 

By reason of certain informalities a re-organization 
became necessary. This was effected at a meeting 
held at the church Aug. 31, 1858, John Benedict was 
chosen chairman, and R. R. Sackett, clerk. H. P. 
Youngs, R. R. Sackett, R. D. Taylor, Asahel Stew- 
ard, and J. W, Bennett were elected trustees. 

In 1873 the church was rebuilt, enlarged and re- 
furnished at an expense of about $6,000, thus making 
it one of the neatest and pleasantest churches in the 
district. The dedicatory sermon was preached by 
Rev. J. G. Eckman, the presiding elder of the district. 

The church was originally on the Lebanon circuit, 
Susquehanna district, Genesee conference. In 1814 
it was changed to the Chenango district, and in 1832, 
to the Norwich circuit, Oneida conference. In 1836, 
it was on the Smyrna circuit, and in 1837 became the 
Smyrna and Plymouth circuit. In 1843 it became a 
charge, and had a stationed minister. In 1869 this 
and the Otsego district were transferred to the Wy- 
oming conference, to which it still belongs. 

The following have been the successive pastors of 
this church: Ebenezer White, 1812; Dan Barnes, 
1814; Lorin Grant, J. Hamilton and Elias Bowen, 
1815; George W. Densmore, 1816; George W. 
Densmore and Elijah King, supply, 1817; Dan 
Barnes and Russell Downing, 1818 ; Wyatt Chamber- 
lin, t819; Ebenezer Doolittle and Ira Brownson, 
1820; Zenas Jones, 1821; William Cameron and 
Joseph Atwood, 1822; Isaac Grant and Ebenezer 
Doolittle, supply, 1823; Orrin Doolittle and H. G, 
Warner, 1824; Seth Young, 1825; William Cameron 
and Anson Tuller, 1826; Jesse Halstead, Lyman 
Beach and William Rounds, 1830; Leonard Bowdish, 
Lyman Beach and William Rounds, 1831; William 
S. Bowdish and Noah Stowell, 1832; Alvin Torrey 
and Noah Stowell, 1833 ; Charles Starr and A. Brown, 
1836; J. Crawford, 1837-8; Andrew Peck, 1840; 
Edwin Denison, 1840-1; Ira D. Warren, 1844-5 ; 
F. D. Higgins, 1846-7; E. P. Beecher, 1848-9 ; 
Charles Starr, 1850-1; Walter Jerome, 1852-3; 
Atchison Queal, 1854; L. G. Weaver, 1855; F. D. 
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Higgins, 1856; E. D. Thurston, 1857-8; T. P. Hal- 
stead, 1859-60; A.C. Smith, 1861-2; C. T. Moss, 
1863-4; William Watson, 1865; William R. Coch- 
rane, 1866-7; Abijah Brown, 1868-9; Richard 
Hirons, 1870-1; E. W. Caswell, 1872-3; J. W. 
Mevis, 1874; L. C. Hayes, 1875-6; J. H. Barnard, 
1877; W. G. Queal, 1878-9. 

The present number of members is 125; the at- 
tendance at Sabbath-school, 80. 

The Plymouth Baptist Church, at Plymouth village, 
was organized Sept. 25, 1841, at an adjourned meeting 
held in the school-house in that village, and was reor- 
ganized by a council convened for that purpose, Oct. 14, 
1841, at the Congregational meeting-house at Plymouth 
village, of which Rev. L. Howard was moderator. 

The constituent members were: Margaret Wood- 
ward, Asa Colwell, Obadiah Tower, Susannah Col- 
well, Fidelia ‘Tower, Clarissa Colwell, Welcome Jenks, 
Sabrina Johnson, Hugh Roberts, Weltha Johnson, 
Mrs, Samantha Roberts, Amy Finch, Hannah Ballou, 
Silas Mastin, Nancy A. Ballou, Eliza Mastin, John 
Lyon, William Brown, Mrs. John Lyon, Lucretia 
Brown, Susan Glazier, Charles Camp, Moses Steward, 
Elizabeth Tower, Enoch Steward, Lovina Steward, 
Betsey Steward, William Huntley, Julia Ann Hunt- 
ley, Fortus Harrington, Angeline Harrington and 
Isaac Woodman. 

Rev. B. S. Williams, who was present at the coun- 
cil, was the first pastor. He entered upon his labors 
about or soon after the organization of the church, 
and continued them seventeen years. 

The first trustees, who were chosen Nov. 23, 1841, 
were: Isaac Woodman, Mason Johnson, and William 
Brown. At that date also, A. Colwell, D. Tower, 
M. Johnson, William Brown and D. Ballard were 
appointed a committee to circulate a subscription. 

At a meeting held in the school house in the village, 
Jan. 19, 1842, Mason Johnson, Obadiah Tower and 
Oliver Swain were chosen deacons, and it was voted 
to hold the first communion season the first 
Sabbath in February. October 23, 1844, the 
name, Zhe first Regular Baptist Society in Ply- 
mouth, was adopted, and Elder Williams and Messrs. 


. Ballou, Swain and Tower were appointed a committee 


to circulate a subscription to build a meeting-house, 
which, at the next regular church meeting it was re- 
solved should be 35 by 40 feet, with 18 feet posts, 
and O. Swain, W. Brown, O. Tower, I. Woodman and 
W. Skinner were appointed a building committee. 
The church seems to have been built in 1848, though 
the records do not definitely show this.* 





* A meeting held July 1, 1848, was convened in the congregational meeting- 
house. The next meeting recorded was held in ‘* the meeting-house*’ Feb. 
6, 1849, and from that date this term, ‘tthe meeting-house,” is used till Jan. 
1, 1859, when the term “‘ their meeting-house”’ is used. There is a hiatus 
in the records.from Feb. 2, 1850 to Jan. 1, 1859. 
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Mr. Williams was succeeded in the pastorate, 
after an interval of about a year, during which time 
the pulpit was supplied by students from Madison 
University, by Rev. O. Eastman, who staid but a 
few years,-though the records do not show how 
long. The pulpit was then supplied by students 
and others till 1865, when D. D. Brown became the 
pastor and remained about two years. He was a 
licentiate when he came here and was ordained here. 
The pulpit was then supplied by W. T. Hanna, a stu- 
dent from Madison University, about a year and a 
half, when Z. W. Kemp entered upon his labors as a 
licentiate. He was ordained by a council called by 
this church June 29, 1870. Mr. Kemp’s resignation 
was accepted June 1o, 1871. After he left, the pul- 
pit was supplied till the spring of 1875, one year 
by Joshua Clark, a Sabbatarian, and the rest of the 
time by students. In the spring of 1875, H. N. 
Cornish, alicentiate, commenced his labors with this 
church and was ordained Dec. 2, 1875. His resig- 
nation was accepted Oct. 8, 1876. The pulpit was 
then supplied for something more than a year by M. 
L. Rugg, when A, A. Jones, the present incumbent, 
assumed the pastorate. 

The present number of members is 55; the average 
attendance at Sabbath school, about 35. 

The Congregational Church of Plymouth, at Ply- 
mouth village. The records of this church prior to 
1827 are keptonloose sheets and are fragmentary and 
incomplete. We have been unable to find any record 
which dates back to its organization, the earliest being 
in 1819, on the 2d of November of which year it was 
incorporated as the First Congregational Society in 
the town of Plymouth, This meeting was held “at their 
house where they weekly attended public worship.” 
Rev. John Alexander was chosen moderator, Otis 
Phillips, clerk, and Deacons Samuel Foote and Jona- 
than Shepardson, returning officers. Samuel Foote, 
Jonathan Shepardson and Nicholas Brown were 
chosen Trustees. The church edifice is believed to 
have been built in 1824. The earliest record of its 
existence we have been able to find bears date of 
Oct. 8, 1824. The meeting held June 25, 1824, and, 
indeed, nearly all of which there is any record, was 
convened at the house of Deacon Joshua Phillips, 
about a half mile above the church. The house is 
still standisg and is occupied as aresidence by George 
Blackman. The church is practically disbanded. 
There is not a male member living in the place. The 
church edifice was sold in 1878 to Wallace Powell, 
and is now occupied as a select school. No regular 
meetings have been held for several years. 


FRINKVILLE. 
Frinkville, (South Plymouth p. o.,) situated on the 





Canasawacta, in the south-east part of the town, de- 
rives its name from Coddington Frink, who owned 
the mill property there several years, and contains a 
district school, a grist-mill, owned by Ely Ross, a 
cheese factory, a blacksmith shop, kept by Henry 
Blencoe, and a hotel, in which the post-office and a 
few goods are kept by Erastus Dimmick, who has 
been postmaster there for a great many years. 

War OF THE REBELLION.—At a special town meet- 
ing held at the “ Presbyterian ” church Sept. 9, 1862, 
it was decided by a vote of 113 to 7 to raise by tax a 
sum sufficient to pay to each volunteer enlisted after 
August 28, 1862, to the number required to fill the 
quota of the town, a bounty of $100. Origin Sabin, 
Asahel Steward, ‘“Ralsa” A. Crumb, Luke Sexton, 
Charles Hartwell, Orville Benedict, William H. Day, 
John Benedict, Amos Huntley, George Tinker, Fred- 
erick Wales and Hamilton Glazier were appointed a 
committee to carry out the provisions of the resolution, 
The committee issued their note for $800 to raise the 
funds for that purpose. 

At a special meeting held January 2, 1864, at the 
Presbyterian church, and adjourned to the school- 
house opposite, it was decided unanimously by a vote 
of thirty to raise and pay a bounty of $323 to volun- 
teers applied on the quota under the call then exist- 
ing, and N, Sibley, S. Benedict, D, R. Cushman, Dan- 
iel Dodge and W. H. Day were appointed a com- 
mittee to carry the resolution into effect. At the 
regular town meeting Feb. 16, 1864, the committee 
were authorized to pay volunteers applied on the quota 
under the last call any sum not exceeding $400. The 
committee raised on their jomt note and paid about 
$7,131, payable in four annual installments. 

At a special meeting held Aug. 2, 1864, it was vot- 
ed to pay a bounty of $400, $666 and $1,000 respec- 
tively for one, two and three years’ men, or such less 
amounts as the committee could procure the men for. 
Daniel Dodge, D. R. Cushman, Nathaniel Sibley, W. 
H. Day and Morgan McNitt were constituted a com- 
mittee to carry the resolution into effect. It was also 
resolved at the same meeting that in case a sufficient 
number of volunteers were not secured to fill the 
quota, those who were drafted should be exempt from 
taxes on the amount then raised for volunteers. Ata 
special meting held Aug. 27, 1864, the committee 
were empowered to pay to persons furnishing substi- 
tutes the amounts paid by them for such substitutes, 
not, however, to exceed $1,000 for three years; it was 
resolved also, “that those persons who have hereto- 
fore procured substitutes to apply on this quota under 
the resolution authorizing the payment of $400 for 
such substitutes, shall be entitled to an additional sum 
of $200 to be paid by the town committee.” 

Ata special meeting held Jan. 5, 1865, Nathaniel 
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Sibley, Benadam Frink, William H. Day and D. R. 
Boardman were appointed a committee to ascertain 
who of those enrolled, if drafted, would be liable to 
military duty, and the quota of the town under the 
last call of the President and for future calls during 
that year, and fill the same as should, in their discretion, 
be most advantageous to the town, except such as 
should furnish substitutes. It was resolved to raise, if 
necessary, $23,000, on bonds payable in equal sums on 
the first of February in 1866 and 1867 ; also to pay to 
those furnishing substitutes to fill the quota seventy- 
five per cent. of the amount paid by such person for 
such substitute, the amount so paid, however, in no 
case to exceed $600, 

At the regular town meeting held Feb. 21, 1865, 
it was voted to pay $321 to Leonard Phillips, a vol- 
unteer, who had been enlisted in excess of the quota, 
under the call of Oct. 17, 1863, for 300,000, 

Plymouth’s contribution to the sersonne/ of the 
army was 123, and to that of the navy, 6. Of this 
number 81 were residents of the town ; 12 ranked as 
sergeants and 1 as hospital steward. They were as- 
signed as follows: 1 each in the 1st N. Y. Battery, rst 
N. Y. Artillery, 7th Battery, 2d Artillery, 8th Cavalry, 
and 14th, 61st and r31st Infantry; 2 each in the 
13th H., A., 18th and 2oth Cavalry, and 12th and 
144th Infantry ; 3 in the 4th N. Y, Artillery; 4 each 
in the 5th H. A. and 161st Infantry; 5 in the 44th 
Infantry ; 7 in the 17th Infantry; 14 in the 22d Cav- 
alry; 15 in the 89th Infantry; and 38 in the rrqth 
Infantry. With regard to the remainder it does not 
appear with what branch of the service they were con- 
nected. The number who enlisted for three years 
was 116; for two years, 6; and for one year, 5. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
Town OF PHARSALIA. 


HARSALIA was formed from Norwich as S¢on- 
ington, April 7, 1806, deriving its original name 
from Stonington, Conn., from whence the first set- 
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tlers came. The name was changed April 6, 1808. 
It is an interior town, lying north-west of the center 
of the county, and is bounded on the north by Otselic, 
south by McDonough, east by Plymouth and west by 
Pitcher. Its surface is a rolling and hilly upland, and 
forms a part of the water-shed between the Chenango 
and Otselic rivers, the latter of which crosses the 
north-west corner of the town. Its -other streams are 
the headwaters of Canasawacta, Genegantslet and 
Brakel Creeks, all of which rise near the center of the 
town and flow respectively to the east, south and 
west. 

The lesser north half of the town is underlaid by 
the rocks of the Portage and Ithaca groups, and the 
remaining portion by those of the Catskill group. 
The latter affords a building stone abundant in 
quantity and excellent in quality, though it is but 
little utilized. The soil is a shaly loam, and dairying 
the chief industry of the people. 


The population of the town in 1875 was 1,103; of 
whom 1,081 were native, 22 foreign, all white, 563 
males, and 540 females. Only 5 were aliens, and only 
1 who was twenty-one years old was unable to read 
and write. Its area was 23,458 acres; of which 15,- 
730 acres were improved, 7,651 woodland, and 77 
otherwise unimproved. The cash value of farms was 
$572,095; of farm buildings other than dwellings, 
$76,580; of stock, $106,270; of tools and implements, 
$24,995. 

The amount of gross sales from farms in 1874 was 
$71,382. 

There are ten common school districts in the town, 
each of which has a school-house within the town, 
During the year ending Sept. 30, 1877, there were 
ten licensed teachers employed at one time during 
twenty-eight weeks or more. The number of children 
of school age residing in the districts at that date was 
347. During that year there were eight male and 
twelve female teachers employed; the number of 
children residing in the districts who attended school 
was 287; of whom 4 were under five or over twenty- 
one years of age; the average daily attendance dur- 
ing the year was 128.346; the number of yolumes in 
district libraries was 577, the value of which was 
$159; the number of school-houses was ten, all 
frame, which, with the sites, embracing three acres 
and four rods, valued at $545, were valued at $2,- 
875; the assessed value of taxable property in the 
districts was $419,985. The number of children be- 
tween eight and fourteen years of age residing in the 
districts Sept. 30, 1877, was 143, of whom 104 at- 
tended district school during fourteen weeks of that 


year. 
Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 
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Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876........... $ 81.04 
** apportioned to districts.......... 995.66 
Proceeds of Gospel and school lands... .. . 73.87 
BISCO MAN «hc sp! Fog 0! ¥ Ke d 0.929] ofr hin 254.02 
PROM MMCACHETS POAT. . vise s pe otc bites 584.00 
EOE OME SUNCES 6a. og oe ote ee 28.60 
RUORAD Sam qheia'g <oeis's fos érs Fakta hlstaas ees) foes $2,017.19 
Paid for teachers’ wages............--+. $1,716.23 
i. te Sb Pn OIA eR Ree 77 
Md school-houses, sites, out-houses, 
fences, repairs, furniture, etc......... 103.45 
Paid for other incidental expenses........ 70.10 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 1, 1877.. 126.64: 
Tks) Ss ee, oy eee es $2,017.19 


SETTLEMENTS.—The first settlement was made in 
1797, by Col. John Randall, from Stonington, Conn., 
who located in the west part of the town on lot 48, 
where Charles H. Browning now lives, at Pharsalia. 
He built there, in 1799 or 1800, the first frame house 
inthe town. It is not standing now. In 1799 his 
son Charles went to Norwich, where a saw-mill had 
been built the previous year, and purchased the first 
load of boards ever used in Pharsalia. In 1800, Col. 
Randall removed to Norwich with his family, leaving 
his son, Col. Denison, upon the farm in Pharsalia, 
which the latter occupied till his death, Oct. 18, 1824. 
The Randalls have been a prominent family in the 
county, but none of the descendants are left in Phar- 
salia. Roswell, a younger son, was for some time en- 
gaged in mercantile business in Pharsalia.* 

Others of the first settlers were Daniel and Joseph 
Denison, Joseph and Caleb Breed, Nehemiah Brown, 
the Weavers, Sanford Morgan and David Davis, all 
from Stonington, Conn. 

The Denisons were brothers, and settled in the 
south-east part of the town, Daniel on lot 70, the first 
lot east of East Pharsalia, on the stage road, where 
Carlos Hall now lives, and Joseph, on lot 59, the lot 
north of his brother’s, on the place now owned and 
occupied by Justus and Selden Marsh. Aaron B. 
Gates, of Norwich, owns the Daniel Denison farm. 
Both afterwards removed to Oxford. They were 
large land-holders and Daniel especially was a man of 
some prominence. 
of lots 70, 54, 43 and 38, besides other lands. He 
built on lot 70, at the place of his settlement, the first 
frame barn in town. It was torn down a few years 
ago. Daniel died in Norwich March 17, 1818, aged 
77. None of.the descendants of the Denisons are 
left in the town. ‘The Breeds also were brothers, and 
settled in the west part of the town, Joseph on lot 49 
and Caleb on lot 50, on the farm now occupied by 
his son Matthew, where he died Sept. 14, 1828, aged 
66, and Rhody, his wife, Dec. 9, 1827, aged 60. 

* See page 316 of this work for a full account of the Randall family. 











He owned at one time the whole > 
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Nehemiah Brown settled a mile and a half north- 
east of Pharsalia, where John Luther now lives. He 
and his wife, Rebecca, died at the residence of their 
son-in-law, Jabish Brown, the former Dec. 15, 1824, 
aged 84, and the latter, Dec. 5, 1831, aged 84. Their 
children were Nehemiah, Lewis, Kitturah, Polly and 


“Rebecca. 


John, Lodowick, Joshua and Jonathan Weaver, 
brothers, and Betsey Weaver, their sister, came from 
Stonington, Conn., in 1798. They came in the win- 
ter with an ox sled. John settled on Brakel Creek, in 
the town of Pitcher, where Ransom Rorapaugh now 
lives. He afterwards removed to the west part of the 
State. He had two wives and twenty-four children. 
Lodowick and Joshua settled in Pharsalia, the former 
a mile north of Pharsalia, on lot 32, on the farm now 
owned by Isaac S. Newton, of Norwich, and occupied 
by Ed. Huntley, and the latter on lot 69, on the same 
road—the center road, a half mile to the east of 
Lodowick, who afterwards removed to Pitcher, to live 
with his son Noyes, and after the death of the latter, 
March 28, 1838, to Groton, to live with his son Den- 
ison, where he died Jan. 31, 1848, aged 84. He 
(Lodowick) was born May 18, 1763, and married 
Sept. 4, 1787, Patty, daughter of Nehemiah and Re- 
becca Brown, who also died in Groton, Feb. 29, 1852, 
aged 82. They had eight children: Lodowick, 
Polly, Samuel Stanton, Russel, Denison Randall, 
born April ro, 1798, the first child born in Pharsalia, 
Noyes, Philura, and a daughter who died in infancy. 
Joshua died June 4, 1811, aged 58, and Anna, his 
wife, Aug. 12, 1819, aged 69. Jonathan settled in 
Plymouth, where he kept tavern and died in 1813. 
Betsey was a maiden lady and lived with her relatives, 
and died in Pitcher, in October, 1838, aged 77. 

Asa Weaver, who built the first mill in Pharsalia,* 
is believed to have been a brother of the Weavers 
above named, though very little is known of him by 
the remnant of that family. His grist-mill stood a 
little south of the steam saw-mill at North Pharsalia. 
He also built a saw-mill on the same stream—the 
Canasawacta—a little above the steam saw-mill, where 
the bridge crosses that stream on the west road from 
North Pharsalia. Both were built about the begin- 
ning of the century, and were in a state of deqgy in 
1827. 

Sanford Morgan settled at the Center, about half to 
three-fourths of a mile east of the church at that 
point, where he resided and kept tavern for a good 
many years. He also kept there the first store and 
post-office in the town. He kept both store and tay- 
ern as late as 1827. The house in which he lived 
was burned two years ago. The farm is now owned 





*French’s State Gazetteer. Hon. Horace L, Barnes, of Pharsalia, says 
Jairus Frink built the first grist and saw-mill, 
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by Horace Packer, of Oxford. None of the family 
are now living here. David Davis settled on lot 69. 
The first settlers were soon followed by Joseph 
Lord, Jabish and Benjamin Brown, Lewis Brown, Asa 
Weaver, John Coates, Winlock Eccleston, Jeffrey 
Lamphere, Noah Grant, Jairus Frink, Luke Babcock, 


Prentice Frink, Stephen Frisbee, Philoman Frisbee,’ 


Nathaniel Price, Vine Star, the pioneer blacksmith, 
Gurdon Williams, Nathaniel Waldron, Augustus and 
Edwin Whiting, Daniel Kinney, Russel Stewart, Tim- 
othy Bosworth, Joshua Fargo, Ephraim Miner, Abel 
Newton, William Lewis, Elijah Powell, Benjamin 
Hammond, Nathaniel, Avery and Russell Brown, Joel 
Crane, Ezra Burdick, and others. 

Joseph Lord came about 1800 and settled about 
half a mile south of Pharsalia, where his grandson, 
James, now lives, and died there Aug. 10, 1839, aged 
82, and his wife, Caroline, Jan. 17, 1861, aged 96. 
He built and was interested in the mill property in 
that locality. His children were Isaiah, Samuel, 
Roswell, David, and several daughters. 

Major Jabish and Benjamin Brown (not related) 
came from Stonington, Conn., their native place, soon 
after 1800. They were both young, single men. 
They came in the spring, worked one season and re- 
turned in the fall to Stonington, where Benjamin mar- 
ried Phebe Brown. They returned here on horseback 
that fall or the following spring. Benjamin settled a 
mile north of Pharsalia, on fifty acres now owned by 
Nathaniel Lewis. He afterwards removed to the vil- 
lage, where he died Feb. 1, 1857, aged 78, and his 
wife, Jan. 26, 1856, aged 79. Their children were 
Celestia, Ansel, Livonia, Amos M., Aurelia and An- 
geline. Jabish married, soon after his return, Kit- 
turah, daughter of Nehemiah Brown, this marriage 
being the first contracted in the town. He settled 
opposite Benjamin Brown, and died there, he and his 
wife, as previously stated. He was supervisor for 
several years. His children were Perlina, Lydia, 
Rebecca, Calvin G., Russel and Hiram. 

Noah Grant came from Stonington, Conn., in 1802, 
and settled on lot 73, in the south-east corner of the 
town on what is known as the Berry farm, which is 
now occupied by Silas W. Berry. He afterwards re- 
moved to East Pharsalia and built there in 1806 or ’8 
the first saw and grist-mill in the south part of the 
town. The grist-mill is still standing and in use, 
about two miles below the head of the Genegantslet. 
The saw-mill stood on the site of the present one, 
which was built about thirty years ago by Lyman B. 
Felton. It is owned by H. R. Powell, but is not in 
use and has not been for ten or twelve years. The 
first saw-mill rotted down. Noah Grant removed to 
Ohio soon after the close of the war of 1812, but his 
family remained here. His children were Russell, 








Miner, William B., Noah, Patty, Ruth, John, a 
daughter, and Justus, who married Amy, daughter of 
Samuel Bartlett, and settled at East Pharsalia, on the 
site of the present hotel. He was a carpenter and 
cabinet maker, and worked at his trade a number of 
years. He built and kept the first hotel in that vil- 
lage. It stood on the site of the present one, which 
was also built by him about forty years ago. The first 
one was built about 1824. 

Luke Babcock came from Westerly, R. I., soon 
after 1800, and settled about a half mile east of North 
Pharsalia, on the place now owned by Lorenzo Bar- 
low, and died there. His children were Prentice, 
Paul, Desire, Nancy, Phebe, Hannah and -Delight. 

Nathaniel Waldron came from Newport, Rhode 
Island, about 1805 or ’6 and settled a mile and a half 
north of East Pharsalia. He bought in company with 
Thomas Butler, from Stonington, Conn., about one- 
third of the town of Pharsalia. He removed about 
1818 to the place now occupied by his son Mirtalu 
N. Waidron, in the North-west corner of the town, 
where he died April 29, 1831, aged 63. He married 
Ruth, daughter of Joshua Bowen, of Bristol, Rhode 
Island, and had, when he came here, two children, 
Betsey and Martha B. Mr. Butler never settled 
here. - 

Augustus and Edward Whiting, brothers, came 
from Stonington, Connecticut, in 1802, and settled in 
the north part of the town, Augustus, on lot 38, on 
the place now owned by John Childs, and Edwin just 
across the road on lot 27. They established a distil- 
lery there. Both removed at an early day to the west 
part of the State. 

Major Timothy Bosworth came from Bristol, Rhode 
Island, in 1804, .and settled on lot 53, about a mile 
and a half north of East Pharsalia, where his grand- 
son, Noyes A. Bosworth, now lives. He took up the 
entire lot. He was well advanced in years when he 
came here. Both he and his wife are buried on the 
farm on which they lived and died. Their children 
were George, Timothy, William, Gardner, Allen, Ann, 
Elizabeth and another daughter who became the wife 
of Jonathan Fargo, 

Abel Newton settled about 1802, on lot 22, in the 
north part of the town, on the farm afterwards occu- 


| pied by his son Miles, and at present occupied by 


Stephen Maxfield. He died in the town. 

Elijah Powell came from Dutchess county about 
1802 and settled in Sherburne. He removed thence 
in 1804 to Pharsalia, and settled about a mileand a half 
west of East Pharsalia, on the farm now owned by his 
grandson, Henry R. Powell, and occupied by George 
Yoemans. The farm has ever since been in the hands 
of the family. He died June 17, 1869, aged 97, in 
Richford, Tioga county. His wife, Jane, died March 
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28, 1846, aged 74. His children were Samuel, Eli- 
jah, Jonathan, Isaac T., Betsey, Rebecca, Amanda 
and Lucina, Four grandchildren only are living in the 
county, all children of Isaac T., viz: Henry R. Pow- 
ell, a merchant in East Pharsalia, Orville M., in Phar- 
salia, Wallace D., in Plymouth, and Harriet, wife of 
Lucius Crumb, in East Pharsalia. 

Benjamin and John Hammond, brothers, came 
from Newport, Rhode Island, in September, 1809, 
and bought land of Judge Nathaniel Waldron. They 
bought 47 acres, of which John owned some 13 acres 
and Benjamin the remainder. They paid $6 an acre, 
though they could then have bought land on the flatsin 
Norwich village at $2.50 an acre. The place, which 
is about two miles north of East Pharsalia, is now 
owned by John Brooks. John lived with Benjamin. 
Both had families when they came, Benjamin a wife 
and five children and John a wife and three children. 
Benjamin resided there till about 1850, when he went 
to live with his son John in Norwich, where he died in 
1858, aged 87. His wife died four years before, aged 
84. John, who still lives in Norwich, is the only one 
of his children left. 

Captain Nathan Brown, who was a native of Ston- 
ington, Connecticut, came from Belchertown, Massa- 
chusetts, in February, 1808, with his family, consist- 
ing of his wife, Eunice, daughter of Ichabod Brown, 
of Stonington, Connecticut, ten children and a colored 
servant named Henry. He settled on lot 33 in the 
west part of the town, on the line of Pitcher, on roo 
acres now owned and occupied by his son Ephraim P. 
Brown, where he died June 2, 1847, aged 82, and his 
wife, Sept. 28, 1826, aged 59. His children were 
Eunice, Patty, Betsey, Roxana, Nathan, Almira, Al- 
fred, and Charles. 

Avery Brown, a younger brother of Captain Nathan 
Brown, came in a few years later from Stonington, 
Connecticut, and settled in the north-west corner of 
the town, where his son Nathan H. now lives, and 
died there, he and his wife. His children, besides 
Nathan H., were Avery, Luther, Cyrus, Minetta, 
Marinda and Maranda. 

Russell Brown came from Stonington, Connecticut, 
where he married Polly, sister of Nathan Brown, who 
is still living with her son, William S. Brown, at Phar- 
salia. They came a few years after Nathan and set- 
tled about a mile and half south-east of Pharsalia, 
where their son Nathan now lives. He died there. 
Russell Brown, now living at East Pharsalia, is anoth- 
er son of theirs. 

The Browns were numerous and comprised several 
distinct families, all of whom were from Stonington, 
Connecticut, They are said to have numbered at one 
time one-third of the entire voting population of the 
town. 





Joel Crane came from Wethersfield, Vermont, in Feb- 
ruary, 1806, with two horse teams, one a double team, 
drawing a double sleigh containing the household 
goods, and a single horse attached to a cutter con- 
taining his family, consisting of his wife, Sally Graves, 
originally of Worcester, Massachusetts, and four chil- 
dren, Hendrick, Amaziah, Sally M. and Luther, all of 
whom were born in Wethersfield, Vermont. Two chil- 
dren were born after they came here, Betsey J. and 
Mary M. Mr. Crane settled first in Norwich. In 
May, 1807, he located on 60 acres of the John Ran- 
dall farm at “the Hook,” where, in 1811, he com- 
menced keeping tavern in a frame house which stood 
on the site of the present tavern, or a part of it. The 
south part of the present tavern, 32 by 34 feet, two 
stories high, was built as an addition to the first frame 
house in 1816, the latter having been removed about 
1818 and used as a shed and store house and after- 
wards torn down. He kept tavern there till his death, 
Jan. 14, 1835. Joel was ason of Hezekiah Crane, of 
East Windsor, Connecticut, where he was born Jan, 
19, 1772. His wife was born in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, Feb, 17, 1777, and died in Pharsalia, Aug. 
22, 1852. They were married in 1796. 

Ezra Burdick came from Stonington, Conn., about 
1808, with his wife, Martha Fish, and two children, 
Patty and Delilah, and settled in Brookfield, whence, 
after some two years, they removed to Pharsalia, 
where he lived and died July 3, 1859, aged 75, and 
his wife, April 11, 1827, aged 41. After her death he 
married Mary Hart, who died May 17, 1858, aged 69. 
He settled a half mile east of Pharsalia, where Silas 
Morgan now lives. He afterwards moved a mile and 
a half south, to the place now owned by Calvin Hunt- 
ley, where he lived till he was over seventy, when he 
went to live at McDonough, and died with his son, 
William R. Burdick. , 

Elijah Burdick, father of Ezra, came in soon after 
him and settled on the center road, about a mile north- 
east of Pharsalia. He died in the town Dec. 17, 
1833, aged 75, and his wife, Avis Robinson, Feb. 18, 
1836, aged 75. His children were Daniel, Betsey, 
Patty, Avis, Hannah, Eunice and Sally. 

Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at the house of Captain Sanford Morgan, March 3, 
1807, and the following named officers were elected : 
Lewis Brown, Supervisor ; Augustus Whiting, Clerk ; 
Asa Weaver, Elijah Powell, Nathaniel Brown, Asses- 
sors ; Henry Whiting, Collector; Joseph Lord, Tim- 
othy Bosworth, Overseers of the Poor ; Daniel Kinney, 
Nathaniel Waldron, Commissioners of Highways ; 
Joshua Randall, Constable; Jeoffray Lamphere, San- 
ford Morgan, Fence Viewers; Elijah Weaver, Sealer 
of Weights and Measures. 

The following list of the officers of the town of 
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Pharsalia for the year 1880-81 was kindly furnished 
us by M. H. Franklin :— 


Supervisor—John Luther. 

Town Clerk—M. H. Franklin. 

Justices—Horace L. Barnes, William H. Button, 
Charles H. Beasley, Berthier J. Matthewson, H. R. 
Powell. 

Assessors—Luther Grant, Lewis Gates, Otis Gard- 
ner. 

Commissioner of Highways—Isaac Schwartz. 

Overseer of the Poor—Noyes E. Brown. 

Constables—A. E. Herrick, N. H. Thompson, 
John White, Edwin E. Lamb. 

Collector—Lucius L. Crumb. 

Inspectors of Election—James L. McMillen, N. H. 
Thompson, Wesson Newton. 

Town Auditors—Rodolphus Brown, James S. Lord. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—David D, White. 

Game Constable—J. Francis Button. 

Excise Commissioners—Nathan H. Rhodes, Wil- 
liam R. Brown, D. S. Rathbun. 


East PHARSALIA. 


East Pharsalia is situated on the Genegantslet in 
the south part of the town, ten miles from Norwich, 
and contains two churches (Baptist and Congrega- 
tional,) a district school, one hotel, kept by Halbert 
Grant, two general stores, a grocery, a grist-mill, a 
saw-mill, a creamery, two blacksmith shops, kept by 
Ephraim Brown and James Caldwell, two wagon shops, 
kept by Rodney A. Harbor and Albert Herrick, two 
shoe shops, kept by Charles Brazee and Noyes Frink, 
and a population of 137. 


Mercuants.—The first merchant in East Phar- 
salia was John Becker, who opened a store in the 
south part of the village, near where Alanson Coy 
lives, previous to 1827. He traded at intervals some 
three or four years. Other early merchants were the 
Kinney Brothers, about 1836, who occupied the store 
in which Henry R. Powell is doing business; Pride 
& Smith, about 1841 ; and Henry Baker, the latter of 
whom came from Marlboro, Mass., with his parents 
some fifty odd years ago, and was trading here from 
about 1845 to 1850. 

The present merchants are Henry R. Powell and 
Moses H. Franklin. Mr. Powell commenced busi- 
ness in the spring of 1857, in company with his father 
Isaac T. Powell, who commenced about a year before. 
Both are natives of the town. They traded together 
some seven or eight years, when H. R. Powell bought 
his father’s interest and has traded alone since, with 
the exception of one year, when he was associated 
with Henry Baker. Mr. Franklin commenced busi- 
ness in the fall of 1877. He had previously done 
business here a few years about the close of the 
late war. He has resided in the town some twenty 
years. 








PosTMASTERS.—The post-office in the town was lo- 
cated at the Centre. The office at East Pharsalia 
was established when the stage route which formerly 
ran through the Centre was changed as it now exists, 
about 1825, and Justus Grant was the first postmas- 
ter. He held the office a great many years and re- 
signed it about 1842 to Henry Baker, who held it 
during the time he was engaged in mercantile business, 
He was succeeded by his brother, George L. 
Baker, who held it till about 1857, when H. R. Pow- 
ell was appointed. Halbert Grant, the present in- 
cumbent, was appointed in 1861, and has held the 
office continuously since, with the exception of two 
years, when he resigned in favor of C. S. Sumner. 


Puysictans.—Bla Beardsley and Berlin Robinson 
were early physicians at East Pharsalia. E. R. Mor— 
gan practiced here the latter part of the war 
and a short time after, J. D. Underwood prac- 
ticed here about two years about the same 
time. Levi D. Greenleaf, the present physician, has 
practiced here and at Pharsalia some fifteen years. 


Manuractures.—The grist-mill at East Pharsalia 
is owned by Alanson Coy. It-was built a great many 
years ago and contains a single run of stones, which 
are propelled by water from the Genegantslet, which 
has a fall of about eight feet. It is located in the 
south part of the village. The saw-mill on the same 
stream, about a hundred rods above this, was built in 
1867, by Halbert Grant, by whom it is still owned, 
It contains one circular saw. The creek at this point 
has a fall of twenty feet. The East Pharsalia Cream- 
ery was built about 1868 by Eli Nichols, and is now 
owned by Stephen N. Leach. In 1879 it receivedthe 
milk of 250 cows. 


CuurcHES.— The First Congregational Church of 
Pharsala was organized Oct. 25, 1814, by Rev. Oli- 
ver Hitchcock, of Truxton, and Rev. Abner Benedict 
of Paris, with ten members, five of whom were males 
and five females. Rev. John Peck was the first set- 
tled minister. How long this organization continued 
we are not advised. 

The First Presbyterian Society of East Pharsalia. 
At a meeting held in “the meeting house at East 
Pharsalia,” Aug. 6, 1838, “for the purpose of organ- 
izing a church in East Pharsalia,” Rev, H. Dyer was 
appointed moderator and Deacon Jonas Herrick,* 
clerk. 

Letters of recommendation were received from 
Levi Carruth and Lucy, his wife, Daniel Raymondt 
and Permelia, his wife, John Twichel and Lucinda, 
his wife, John Hammond and Elizabeth, his wife, Jane 
O. Raymond and Martha Ogden, of the Presbyterian 





* Died March 16, 1869, aged 78, 
+ Died Oct, 22, 1838. 
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church of McDonough, and Lucina Powell of the 
Congregational church of Plymouth, all of which were 
recorded by unanimous consent. Maria Raymond 
was examined on profession, received and baptized. 

Levi Carruth, John Twichell and John Hammond 
were appointed elders, and ordained by the imposition 
of hands. It was decided to accept the articles of 
faith of the Chenango Presbytery and apply for ad- 
mission thereto; also to sustain Charles Bowles as 
minister one-third of the time for one year, commenc- 
ing Aug. 1, 1838. ‘The first record of the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s supper occurs April 14, 1839. Mr. 
Bowles discontinued his labors Jan. 24, 1841, having 
served them half time from August 1, 1840. The 
records do not show who served them as pastor from 
that time to 1850. 

At the organization, Aug. 6, 1838, the name first 
given was adopted, and Levi Carruth, Jonathan Allen 
and John Hammond were chosen trustees. 

The Free Congregational Church of God in East 
Pharsalia is a reorganization of the Presbyterian 
church at this place under the Congregational form of 
government, which was effected Nov. 1, 1850. —Arti- 
cles of covenant and faith were adopted by Cyrel 
Sumner and his wife, Polly, Lyman B. Felton and his 
wife, Eleanor, G. W. Wolcott and Allen Bosworth. 
It is recorded that at that meeting they were favored 
with the attendance of Elder Howe, of the Free-Will 
Baptist church, who was then located at Pharsalia 
Centre. Rev. O. Ketchum was then the pastor of 
the church. Rev. Lewis Lawton also participated in 
the meeting. 

Oct. 15, 1853, it was decided to strike the word 
** Free” from the name; also to become a branch as- 
sociation of the Chenango County Bible Society. 

March 4, 1854, it was decided to re-engage Mr, 
Ketchum another year at a salary of $300 (including 
a donation,) and furnish him with fire wood, “ for 
which he is to labor for our spiritual good all the 
time.” 

March 27, 1854, H. Baker, who was then about to 
leave for Michigan, deeded to the church two acres of 
the lot then recently owned by Levi Carruth. 

Rev. Orville Ketchum closed his labors in 1857, 
and was succeeded by Rev. E. N. Ruddock, who uni- 
ted with the church from the First Congregational 
Church of North Pitcher, July 25, 1857, and was or- 
dained Oct. 20, 1858, by the Oneida Association and 
installed pastor. The church became connected with 
the Oneida Association Oct. 19, 1858. Rev, Charles 
Marvin commenced his labors with this church Oct. 5, 
1862. Rev. Orville Ketchum was again received to 
fellowship from the church at Lincklaen, Feb. 5, 1864. 
He seems to have become the pastor about that time, 
and to have been succeeded by Rev. L. Church, whose 








name first appears as pastor Jan. 6, 1866. He re- 
mained about two years. Rev. C. W. Burt was the 
next pastor. He entered upon his labors as early as 
June 2, 1869. He was a licentiate of the Susquehan- 
na Association and was ordained June 29, 1869. He 
remained two years and was followed by Rev. L. 
Rood, who stayed one year. He was succeeded by 
Rev. E. N. Ruddock, who resigned the pastorate 
Sept. 1, 1874. Rev. Joseph Clement succeeded to 
the pastorate Nov. 1, 1874, and served them four 
years. Rev. H. W. H. Watkins, the next and pres- 
ent pastor, commenced his labors April 1, 1879. 

During Mr. Ruddock’s pastorate, in 1872, the 
church was closed for some time for repairs, which 
involved an expense of some $600. It was opened 
again Dec. 14, 1872. 

The present number of members is 98—39 males 
and 59 females; the number of families is 25 ; the at- 
tendance at Sabbath School, 50. 

The Baptist Church of East Pharsalia was 
organized in July, 1842, by a council composed of 
Revs. Jabez Swan, E. T. Jacobs, Caleb Bush, Leland 
Howard, B. S. Williams, Lewis Lawton, and Olney 
Bennett. Meetings had previously been held from 
about the first of May of that year. 

The pastors have been Revs. Peck, Swan, Lawton, 
several years, Bennett, Wescott, Hammond, A. B. 
Jones, seven years, A. P. Merrill, the present pastor, 

The present membership is 34; the attendance at 
Sabbath School about 100,* 


NortTH PHARSALIA. 


North Pharsalia is situated on the Canasawacta, in 
the north-east part of the town, five miles north of 
East Pharsalia, and contains two churches, (Free 
Methodist and Christian,) a newspaper office, (the 
Quill and Press,) a district school, a hotel, kept by 
Elmer Bosworth, one store, kept by Isaiah White, who 
has traded here since 1867, a steam saw-mill, a grist- 
mill, a wagon shop, kept by George Chapman, a 
blacksmith shop, kept by William R. White, and a 
population of 93. 

The post-office at this place was established about 
1855, and the first postmaster was Ichabod Critten- 
den, who held the office a year. He was succeeded 
by Erasmus D. Brown, the present incumbent, who 
was appointed in the fall of 1856, and has held the 
office continuously since. 

The grist-mill at North Pharsalia was built about 
two or three years ago, by Isaiah White, the present 
proprietor. It contains one run of stones and is situ- 
ated on the Canasawacta, which has a fall of eight or 
nine feet, but is not a very constant water-power. 


* The data for this sketch were furnished by Rev. A. B. Jones, a former pas- 
tor of this church and the present clerk, who adds, ‘‘ this is all of interest of 
the Baptist Church of Pharsalia* that can be gleaned from the records. 
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The steam saw-mill at this place is owned by Erasmus 
D. Brown and his son Leland D. Brown, who moved it 
in 1874 from Otselic, where they had operated it four 
or five months. It contains two circular saws, which 
are propelled by a forty-five horse-power engine. 

The Free Methodist Church, at North Pharsalia, 
was organized in the fall of 1870, by Rev. Mr. Ferrin, 
with four members, viz: William D. Bliven and Mary, 
his wife, and Frederick D. Munroe and Jerusha, his 
wife. It was incorporated Jan. 17, 1872, at a meet- 
ing at which William D, Bliven and Frederick D. Mun- 
roe acted as tellers and presiding officers. Abner 
Tucker, Jr., Frederick D. Munroe, Horace L. Barnes, 
Erasmus D. Brown, Orville Frink, Barton Frink, 
Francis G. Frink, Nathan H. Rhoades and Hiram V. 
B. White were elected trustees. At a meeting of the 
trustees immediately after at the house of E. D. 
Brown, Horace L. Barnes was chosen chairman and 
clerk, Erasmus D. Brown, treasurer, and Orville Frink, 
collector, April 26, 1877, the number of trustees was 
reduced to seven, and April 25, 1878, to five. 

February 1, 1872, a subscription list prepared by 
Horace L. Barnes, for the purpose of raising money 
to build a church, was adopted ; also a form of deed 
for a church site to be conveyed to the Society by E. 
D. Brown and wife, which was also drawn by Mr. 
Barnes. Their church edifice was built in the spring 
of 1872, at a cost of a little over $1,000. 

The first pastor was Rev. Samuel V. McVey, who 
entered upon his labors in the fall of 1871 and re- 
mained two years. He was succeeded by Rey. La 
Fayette Robinson, who remained a like period; and 
Rey. Samuel W. Perkins, who sickened and died after 
about six months. The pulpit was supplied by Rev. J. 
N. Fufford till the fall of 1876, when Rev. A, Smith 
entered upon a pastorate which closed Aug. 24, 1879. 
The present number of members is about forty. 

The Christian Church of North Pharsalia was or- 
ganized in the fall of 1871 by Elder Henry C. Wilbur, 
who had preached here a year before the organization 
and became the first pastor, which relation he sustained 
for three years. He was succeeded in the pastorate 
by Charles Corning, who remained one year, and 
Stephen S. Adriance, the present pastor, who com- 
menced his labors in April, 1877. There were nine- 
teen members present at the organization, prominent 
among whom were Albert Law and wife, Albert Eddy, 
James Babcock, Hamilton Law. The present num- 
ber of members is twenty-three. The church was 
built in the summer of 1872 and dedicated in Decem- 
ber of that year. 


PHARSALIA, 


Pharsalia is situated near the center of the west 
border of the town, four miles north-west of East 











Pharsalia and about the same distance east of Pitcher. 
It contains a district school, one hotel, kept by E. T. 
Potter, who bought the hotel property of Horace T, 
Barnes, in January, 1873, and also keeps a few goods, 
one store, two blacksmith shops, kept by H. R. 
Brown and L. D. Van Tassel, one shoe shop, kept by 
William S. Brown, one wagon shop, kept by H. R. 
Brown, and a population of 46. The place was early 
known as Crane’s Corners, from Joel Crane, an early 
settler and for many years a tavern keeper there. It 
is locally known as “the Hook.” 


Mercuants.—The first merchant at Pharsalia is 
believed to have been Walter German, son of General 
Obadiah German, of North Norwich. He was do- 
ing business here previous to 1812 in the south 
room of the tavern. He enlisted during the war 
of 1812, and for some misdemeanor was hung. 
Tie first building erected for a store stood on 
the site of the one now occupied by Morris D. Brown, 
and was first kept by Walter German, who removed 
his goods from the tavern to that building, which is 
believed to have been erected by his father. Other 
early merchants were Roswell Randall, O. G. Randall, 
Washington Eddy, Charles York, son of Judge Charles 
York, of Norwich, and Hendrick Crane. 

The present merchant is Morris D. Brown, who 
commenced business in company with his father, Wil- 
liam S. Brown, in 1867. After trading some seven 
years they were burned out. After the fire, Morris D. 
Brown resumed business in company with his brother, 
George D. Brown, whose interest he bought after 
about four years. 


POSTMASTERS.—The post-office at Pharsalia was 
established about 1825, at the same time as at East 
Pharsalia. Roswell Randall was probably the first 
postmaster. He held the office for several years. 
The mail was carried on horseback for several years 
by Judah Bement, of Plymouth. Morris D. Brown, 
the present postmaster, was appointed in , February, 
1874. C. H. Browning preceded him and was ap- 
pointed in 186r. 


Manvuractures.—About a half mile below Phar- 
salia, on Brakel Creek, is a saw-mill owned by Samuel 
B. Kenyon, which was built before 1800 by Joseph 
Lord. The property remained in the hands of the 
Lord family a great many years. The mill has been 
several times repaired and rebuilt. 

The Deer Lake Creamery at Pharsalia Centre was 
built in 1867 by Horace Packer, of Oxford, who still 
owns it. It receives on an average milk from about 
200 COWS. 

About a mile and a half east of North Pharsalia is 
a creamery owned by Henry T. Robbins, which re- 
ceives milk from about 300 cows. 
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The Free-Will Baptist church at Pharsalia Centre, 


which was organized at an early day, was disbanded 
about six years ago. The church is still standing 
there and is used occasionally for meetings by various 
denominations. 


Wak OF THE REBELLION,—The Board of Town Au- 
ditors, by virtue of authority vested in them at a 
special town meeting held Jan. 13, 1864, to take into 
consideration the matter of bounties to volunteers en- 
listed and applied on the quota of the town, borrowed 
$6,137, $500 payable Feb. 1, 1865; $1,087 Feb. 1, 
1866; $1,350 Feb. 1, 1867; $1,300 Feb. 1, 1868; 
and $1,900 without any definite time of payment 
being designated. They paid $5,814 of this amount 
to eighteen individuals, $323 each. March 12, 1864, 
six bonds amounting to $1,600 were issued, payable 
Feb. 1, 1865; five amounting to $1,587, payable 
Feb. 1, 1866; eight amounting to $1,450, payable 
Feb. 1, 1867; and six (amount not designated) pay- 
able Feb. 1, 1868. 

At a special town meeting held July 9, 1864, it was 
decided by a vote of 67 to 4 to authorize the Board 
to pay a bounty of not to exceed $450, to the number 
necessary to fill the quota under the anticipated call 
for more troops. The Board was also instructed to 
pay to Franklin J. Tuttle, a volunteer already cred- 
ited to the quota of the town, a bounty of $323. At 
an adjourned meeting held Aug. 15, 1864, it was 
voted to pay to each resident volunteer credited on 
_ the quota of the town under the call for 500,000 men, 

within two days from the 15th of August, 1864, $500 
for one year, and to non-resident volunteers so ap- 
plied, for three years, not to exceed $700. Horace 
L. Barnes and Charles H. Browning were appointed 
a committee to carry into effect the provisions of the 
resolution, and to issue bonds for the necessary 
amount, $10,000 payable Feb. 1,1865, and the re- 
mainder Feb, 1, 1866. August 31, 1864, it was voted 
to pay a bounty of not to exceed $1,000 to every vol- 
unteer applied on the quota of the town under the 
call of July 18, 1864. Horace J. Barnes, B. J. 
Mathewson and Erasmus D. Brown were appointed a 
committee to carry the provisions of the resolution 
into effect, and the proper officers were instructed to 
issue bonds payable, $6,000 Feb, 1, 1865, ’6, ’7 and 
’8, and the remainder Feb. 1, 1869. 

Noy. 10, 1864, the committees appointed Aug. 15 
and 31, 1864, reported that they had received for the 
sale of bonds $29,560, and expended the amount in 
procuring ‘the volunteers under the call of July 16, 
1864, $1,000 to each of twenty-four individuals, $930 
to each of four individuals, $940 to one, and $900 to 
another. The committee appointed Jan. 13, 1864, 
also reported that they had paid to Charles Davis 
$323 bounty, an amount they had in their hands, 








Jan. 19, 1865, it was voted to raise on the taxable 
property of the town $30,000, to be paid in bounties 
to volunteers applied on the quota under the call of 
Dec. 19, 1864, for 300,000 men, and Horace L. 
Barnes, B. J. Mathewson, Erasmus D. Brown and 
J. D. Bouck were appointed a committee to procure 
the volunteers at the least possible expense to the 
town. The proper officers were instructed to issue 
bonds payable within five years from Feb. 1, 1865. 

Nov. 9, 1865, the committee appointed Jan. 19, 
1865, reported that they had paid to volunteers caused 
to be enlisted and credited on the quota of the town, 
$775 to each of four individuals, $810 to each of 
three, $860 to one, $820 to another, $825 to each of 
two, and $675 to one, all for three years; and that 
$32 was paid for exchange, as most of the volunteers 
had to be paid in United States currency, making with 
all bounties paid the total sum of $9,567, having real- 
ized from the sale of bonds, $9,575. 

The number of soldiers credited to this town was 118, 
and of sailors 4, of whom 79 were residents of the 
town. In addition to this 24 residents of Pharsalia 
enlisted and were credited to other towns. The num- 
ber who enlisted for three years was 86, for one year, 
28. They were distributed among the various 
branches of the service as follows: 1 each in the 71st, 
44th and 157th, 2 each in the 76th and r61st, 4 in 
the 17th, 5 each in the 89th and goth, and 37 in the 
114th infantry regiments; 8 in the 8th, 2 in the roth, 
13 in the 2oth, 1 in the 22d, and 2 in Mann's cavalry 
regiments ; 1 in the 1st, 4 in the 2d, 2 in the 4th, 9 
in the 7th (heavy) and 1 in the gth (heavy) artillery 
regiments ; 1 in the 15th New York engineers, and 5 
in the United States regulars. The various profes- 
sions were represented as follows: 58 were farmers, 
4 mechanics, 3 laborers, 2 each were shoemakers, 
blacksmiths and physicians, and one each were 
coopers and harness-makers. 

The record of bounties paid is manifestly incom- 


plete. So far as the records show— 

3 received a county bounty of............. $ 50 
19 _ town ee rites. cae 323 
I 6 s ee Oe Ie Pe at 6 
4 “¢ ie ya. “éatp shoe oes Mis 
2 be ¥ Ee wh sa chukion eee 825 
I - eR SOAS PRINS. 3 lore) 
2 4 “ OW ees. ae een ai 
I ik a cee Ra nana see oie 940 
I 4 x et ER ee reo 950 
23 - Fe Tae ape esata 1,000 


Of the 24 residents of Pharsalia who were credited 
to other towns, one, Hatch Willey, was a lieutenant, 
and one, Samuel P. Butler, was a captain; nineteen 
enlisted for three years, and four for one year; thir- 
teen were farmers, four laborers, and one each a car- 
penter, blacksmith and student; one belonged to the 
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17th, 44th and 8oth, six to the 114th, and 2 to the 
189th infantry regiments ; six to the 22d and two to 
cavalry regiments; and one to the gth heavy 
artillery. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
Town oF PITCHER. 


ITCHER was formed from German and Linck- 

Jaen, February 13, 1827, and derives its name from 
Nathaniel Pitcher, Lieutenant-Governor of New York. 
It was enlarged in 1833 by the addition of a part of 
Lincklaen. It lies upon the west border of the coun- 
ty, north of the center, and is bounded on the north by 
Lincklaen, south by German, east by Pharsalia, and 
west by Cortland county. The surface consists chiefly 
of two high ridges, from 500 to 800 feet above the 
valleys. Otselic creek flows south-west through the 
northern and central portions, and Brakel creek in 
the same direction through the southern portion. 
Mud creek flows south along the west border to its 
confluence with the Otselic. The valleys of the 
streams are little more than narrow rayines bordered 
by steep hillsides. It is underlaid by the rocks of the 
Portage, Ithaca and Catskill groups, the former cover- 
ing the western and the latter the eastern portions. The 
soil is shaly and gravelly loam, well adapted to dairy- 
ing, which forms the chief occupation of the people. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 1,080; of 
whom 1,067 were native, 13 foreign, all white, 530 
males and 550 females. Only one was an alien and 
only one who had attained the age of twenty-one was 
unable to read and write. Its area was 16,946 acres ; 
of which 12,782 were improved, 3,575 woodlands and 
589 otherwise unimproved. The cash value of farms 
was $689,485 ; of stock, $135,227; of tools and im- 
plements, $55,140. The amount of gross sales from 
farms in 1874 was $91,620. 

There are ten common school districts in the town, 
nine of which have school-houses within the town. 
During the year ending Sept. 30, 1877, there were 
ten licensed teachers at one time during twenty-eight 
weeks or more. The number of children of school 
age residing in the districts at that date was 3309. 
During that year there were seven male and twelve 


female teachers employed; the number of children, 


residing in the districts who attended school was 251, 
of whom one was under five or over twenty-one years 
of age; the average daily attendance during the 
year was 131,784; the number of volumes in district 
libraries was 441, the value of which was $257; the 
number of school-houses was ten, all of which were 








frame, which, with the sites, embracing 2 acres and 
46 rods, valued at $825, were valued at $2,775; the 
assessed value of taxable property in the districts was 
$511,361. The number of children between eight 
and fourteen years of age residing in the districts at 
that date was 129, of whom 116 attended district 
school and 1 private school during fourteen weeks of 
that year. 

Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 


Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876............ $ 50 
“apportioned to districts.......... 1,009.27 
Paw Dy tax, oo. edule tsa te anete deals 512.47 
From: teachers’ Hoard.» «oes 5 cics9 «oe noes 381.00 
Front other sources ie .% oes 3 0G cece ces 22.13 
Dotal PECSIPES Fe s.04 os)eo+ ie eo Xe wlewiet $1,925.37 
Paid for teachers’ wages....... Se $1,725.79 
=| school apparatus............... 10,00 

ee school-houses, sites, fences, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, etc......... 84.01 
Paid for other incidental expenses......... 104.51 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 1, 1877... 1.06 
Total disbursements..........-...-. $1,925.37 


SETTLEMENTS.—The town of Pitcher is wholly em- 
braced in the tract of land known as the Gore, and 
a tract originally patented to John W. Watkins, June 
14, 1793, and subsequently acquired by the Holland 
Land company, under whose auspices the early settle- 
ments were made, not, however, the first. The first 
settlers reached this locality in 1791, 2a Oxford, and 
for a few years their only communication with the out- 
side world was a blazed route’ to that embryo village, 
the germ of which was planted the previous year. In 
1791 Ebenezer Fox, from Litchfield, Mass., his native 
place, and Jacob Noteman, Abram Dorn and John 
Van Augur, from the locality of Schenectady, settled 
in the north-west part of the town, on the west line, 
and Silas Burgess two miles south of them. About 
three years later John Lincklaen, agent of the Hol- 
land Land Company, caused a north and south road 
to be cut through their entire purchase along its west- 
ern border from Cazenovia to the town of Pitcher. 
The engineer in charge of this enterprise had a corps of 
four axmen and one teamster, among whom were John 
Wilson and James Smith, twoof the hardy Jerseymen 
who accompanied Mr. Lincklaen in the settlement at 
Cazenovia in 1793, and the former of whom after- 
wards settled in Pitcher and the latter in DeRuyter. 
At this time the families named were the only set- 
tlers in this town, and so far as they knew, there were 
no settlers within many miles to the north of them. 
When, therefore, the road-cutters had approached suffi- 
ciently near so that the sound of their axes could be 
heard by the inhabitants of this secluded little settlement 
many speculations were. indulged in as to the charac- 
ter of their approaching visitors and the nature of 
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their mission ; and were overjoyed when, early one 
morning; the engineer, in advance of his axmen, made 
his appearance in the settlement and broke to them 
the intelligence that a new means of communication 
with the civilized world was opening to them. The 
men gladly turned out with their axes and assisted in 
the completion of the undertaking, and that night, 
when they hospitably entertained the harbingers of 
their good fortune, was the happiest which had closed 
upon the little band of pioneers, whose social and 
commercial relations were thenceforward intimately 
connected with the settlement at DeRuyter. 

Mr. Fox was a cooper and kept the first shop of 
his craft in that part of the place known as Deran, 
lying in Pitcher. He died in 1861, Dorn in 1821; 
and they, as well as Van. Augur, died in Pitcher. Van 
Augur’s descendants removed from the town. Wil- 
liam Breed lives where he settled. Dorn’s son Charles 
lived there till about 1860. Carrie, wife of Luman 
Elbridge, of Pitcher, is a daughter of the latter. 
Burgess put up a log house in what is known asthe four- 
mile wood and raised a large family, only one of whom 
—Thomas—is now living there. Mrs. Ledyard Baker 
and Mrs. P. H. Lyon, daughters of Ebenezer Fox, 
are living in Pitcher and are the only ones now living 
there. Mrs, L. A, Hall, of Pittsfield, Otsego county, 
Mary Cummings, of Syracuse, and Sally Murray, of 
Homer, are other daughters of Ebenezer Fox, and all 
are descendants on their mother’s side of Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry. 

Soon after the completion of this road, in 1794 or 
*s5, Mr. Lincklaen sent John Wilson, a mill-wright, of 
Nelson, to build a mill on Mud creek, about one- 
third of a mile above its confluence with the Otselic. 
The mill was afterwards known as Sullivan’s mill ; its 
Tuins are yet plain to be seen. At the same time a 
carpenter named Schuyler was sent to build a house 
for the company. It stood a little west of the large 
red barn on the farm of Joseph Alexander. Wilson 
remained and worked the mill after its completion, 
and while thus engaged became acquainted with Polly, 
daughter of Jonas Hinman, with whom, on the 16th 
of May, 1799, he contracted the first marriage in town, 
He afterwards removed to the farm now owned by 
William Smith, in the south-west corner of the town 
of Lincklaen, where both he and his wife died, the 
former Noy. 9, 1843, aged 84, and his wife, Oct. 22, 
1849, aged 67. The farm was afterward occupied by 
his son John L., who lived on it till within a year or 
two of his death, when he removed to the farm now 
occupied by Ezra Bennett, in the north edge of Pitcher, 
where he died Feb. 15, 1867, aged 61. He had two 
daughters, both maiden ladies. 

Among the early settlers were Benjamin and Abel 
Fairchild, Ebenezer Wakeley, Jonas Hinman, Silas 


| spring of 1879. 





Beebe, George Taylor, Elijah Fenton, Jonathan 
Chandler, Abijah Rhines, Gideon Peet, M. Millard, 
Lewis and Philo Blackman and Richard Warner. 

Benjamin Fairchild came from Trumbull, Conn., 
in 1795, and settled at Pitcher village, where he built 
and kept tavern in a log house which stood on the 
site of the hotel in that village. This was the first 
tavern in the town and was kept by him till within some 
fifteen years of his death, when he was succeeded by 
his son Daniel, who kept it till his death. Benjamin 
soon after built on the same site a frame house which 
was afterwards removed to the site of Adna Warner's 
residence and occupied as a dwelling-house. It was 
torn down in 1874 to make room for Mr. Warner’s 
residence. In 1829 his son Daniel built the present 
hotel, which has since been repaired and enlarged. 

Benjamin Fairchild was born in 1760. He mar- 
ried Dolly Blackman, also a native of Connecticut, 
who was born in 1767. They both died in Pitcher, of 
small-pox, Benjamin Jan. 21, 1837, aged 71, and his 
wife, Jan. 27, 1831, aged 64. Their children were 
Lemuel, born June 7, 1785, Zalmon, born Oct. 3, 
1787, Philo, born Oct. 17, 1790, Pamelia, born Oct. 
11, 1793, Isaac, born Nov. 5, 1796, Daniel, born Nov. 
13, 1799, Sally, born Nov. 9, 1802, and Polly, born 
Sept. 25, 1805, only two of whom are living—Zalmon 
and Polly. Lemuel married Celia, daughter of Job 
and Elizabeth Crocker, and settled in the village 
where Bigelow Packer now lives. Zalmon married 
Polly Blanchard and settled in the village, where he 
now lives. Philo married Rochsa Fenton and settled 
on a farm which now forms a part of the Partridge 
farm. Pamelia was a maiden lady and died in the 
Isaac married Mercy Pennoyer, of 
DeRuyter, and settled in the village. Daniel married 
Polly, daughter of Joseph Sterling, and settled and 
died in the tavern, May 9, 1838. Sally married Dr. 
Genet Shipman, whose father, Deacon Daniel Ship- 
man was an early settler at what is known as Ship- 
man’s bridge. Polly married Zuriah McWhorter, who 
settled and lived for many years on the old McWhor- 
ter farm in Cincinnatus. 

Job Crocker, to whom reference has been made, 
came at an early day from Cape Cod, and settled on 
the knoll a half mile north of Pitcher village. After 
the death of his wife, Sept. 28, 1828, aged 68, he 
went to live with his daughter in Lincklaen, and died 
there May 7, 1831, aged 83. His children were 
Richard, Betsey, Haskins, Celia and Olive, twins, 
Daniel, and Samantha, none of whom are living. 

Ebenezer Wakeley, who was born Noy. 3, 1770, came 
at a very early day from Connecticut and settled on 
what is known as Wakeley hill, about a mile south of 
Pitcher village. He afterwards removed to that vil- 
lage, to live with his son-in-law, Dr. David McWhorter 


~- 
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and died Jan. 22, 1854. His wife, Mary Abigail, died 
April 28, 1845, aged 71. He was the first supervisor 
of Pitcher; was Side Judge, and represented this 
county in the Assembly in 180810, 1812-13, 1816- 
"17, and in 1819. 
Pitcher. He had only three children. 

Jonas Hinman came from Trumbull, Conn,, about 


1800, and settled about a mile above Pitcher, on the | 


farm owned in part by his grandson, Edward Hinman, 
and in part by George Hakes, where he died Dec. 14, 
1833, aged 81. Caty, his wife, died Oct. 3, 1836, 
aged 74. His children were, Polly, Sally, John, James 
and a daughter. e 

A son of Silas Beebe’s, who was born in November, 
1796, was the first child born in the town. 

George Taylor came from East Hartford, Conn., in 
1803, and settled on fifteen acres about a quarter of 
a mile above Pitcher, where Billings Allen now lives. 
About 1807 he removed to the place where his son 
George now lives, a little west of Chandler’s Corners, 
where he died Sept. 22, 1860, aged 95, and his wife 
Sarah W., in March, 1849, aged 87. His children 
were Cyprian, Sally, and George, who married Anna, 
daughter of Solomon Ensign, and is living on the 
homestead; Theodocia, who married Orrin Ander- 
son, and lived and died in Pitcher, the former Jan. 8, 
1875, aged 74, and her husband, Feb. 22, 1864, aged 
67; Daniel, and Polly. 

Elijah Fenton came from Willington, Conn., in 
1798 or ‘99, and bought a farm and improvements of 
Gideon Peet, who came in a year or two earlier and 
had cleared some ten acres upon the place where 
Ralph Taylor now lives. After making the purchase 
Mr. Fenton returned to Connecticut. He came here 
again about 1802 or ’03, and about 1804 brought in 
his family, which consisted of his wife, Polly Storrs, 
a native of Connecticut, and five children, Amelia, 
Elijah, Eneas, Rochsa and Polly. Both Fenton and 
his wife died on that place, the former March 22, 
1850, aged 88, and the latter, April 3, 1847, aged 82. 

Col. Jonathan Chandler came from near Hartford, 
Conn., soon after 1801 and settled at the Corners 
which perpetuate his name, about a mile above the 
village, on the place now occupied by his grandson, 
William Ransom Chandler, where he died July 30, 
1844, aged 824 years. He took up a large tract of 
land in that locality and was interested in the mill 
property now owned by George H. Andrus, a half 
mile above Pitcher village, consisting of a saw and 
grist-mill, the latter of which was built by him at a 
very early day, among the first in this part of the 
country. The mill propertyremained in the hands of 
the family till 1847, when it was purchased by L. B. 
Allen. The grist-mill, a stone structure was rebuilt 
by his son Jonathan, in1841~42._ Mr, Chandler was 


He taught the first school in | 





probably the first postmaster in the town. He was 
also engaged in mercantile business. His store, a 
frame building, stood near his residence. It is still 
standing in rear of William R. Chandler’s residence 
and is used asa tenement house. He kept store there 
as late as 1830. 

Mr. Chandler was born Jan. 1, 1762, and Oct. 1, 
1781, he married Sarah Easton, of Connecticut,who was 
born Oct. 25, 1762, and died March 22, 1840. Their 
children were Samuel, who was born Dec. ro, 1781; 
Oliver E., who was born Sept. 16, 1783 ; Jonathan, Jr., 
who was born Dec. 27, 1785 ; Walter, who was born 
June 3, 1788; Horace, who was born June 3, 1792; 
Loel, who was born May 16, 1794; Abel, who 
was born Feb. tst, 1797 ; Sally. who was born Feb. 14, 
1800; Harry, who was born August 9, 1802; and 
Hiram, who was born Nov. 14, 1809. Only one 
other grandchild besides William R. Chandler, son of 
Hiram, and Mrs. Weaver, daughter of Oliver E., is 
living in this county, viz: Julia Maria, daughter of 
Abel, wife of George W. Denslow, of Norwich. 

Deacon Lewis Blackman, a native of Huntington, 
Conn., came from Roxbury in that State in Novem- 
ber, 1802, with horses and wagon across the country 
by the Catskill turnpike, v@ Sidney. He remained 
that winter in Pitcher village, and in the spring re- 
moved to North Pitcher, where he took up 75 acres, 
the major part of which is owned by his grandson, 
Norton Blackman, and the remainder by Edson and 
John Eldridge. He died there July 17, 1841, aged 
72. When he came his family consisted of his wife, 
Charity, daughter of Nathan Smith of Connecticut, 
who died Feb. 16, 1871, aged gg, and five children, 
Rosel, Roxy, David, Sheldon and Charles. Five 
children were born after they came here, viz: Dolly, 
Nancy, Dotia, Minerva and John S. 

Richard Warner came from Waterbury, Conn., in 
1801, and settled on 50 acres in Taylor, then Solon, 
and in 1810 removed to Pitcher, to the place now oc- 
cupied by John Dryer,a half mile south of the village, 
He afterwards removed to the village, where he and 
his wife died, the former March 25, 1857, aged 85, 
and the latter, (Polly,) Sept. 24, 1849, aged 72. Their 
children were fifteen in number: Obadiah, Deacon 
Shelden, Adna, Minerva, Maria, Edward, David, 
Curtis, Rachel, Electa, Calvin, Florilla, Elmina, and 
Richard P, 

Curtis Beach came from Trumbull, Conn., in the 
winter of 1800, with his family on ox sleds, and 
bought the improvements, consisting of a log house 
and a small clearing, of Silas Beebe, who removed to 
Pitcher village and lived there some years. The snow 
fall was heavy that winter, and when the Beaches 
arrived at their destination with the two sleds drawn 
by oxen and laden with the family and household 
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effects, they found the house literally buried in snow. 
His wife and children sat upon the sled while he dug 
a roadway tothe entrance of the hut, a laborin which 
he was assisted by Charles and Walter Hyde, brothers, 
and young, unmarried men, who came from Connec- 
ticut and settled in the same locality. Beach died 
there May 8, 1820, aged 57, and his wife, Rachel 
Hawley, of Connecticut, April 19, 1851, aged 88. 
Their children were Percy, Isaac, Asa,and Polly. None 
of the family are living. 

Abijah Vining came from Connecticut about 1800 
and settled about a mile south-west of Pitcher, where 
Judson Wire now lives, and died there, he and his 
wife, Rebecca, the latter April1, 1811. His children 
were Philo, and Leeson. ‘ 

Settlements were made about 1803 or’o4 by Daniel 
Shipman and Edward Southworth. Shipman came 
from Connecticut, andsettled at North Pitcher, where 
Elias Smith now lives. He was killed at the raising 
of the Congregational meeting-house Noy. 3, 1820, 
aged 47. He had five sons, all of whom were physi- 
cians, and two daughters. 

Deacon Edward Southworth settled at North 
Pitcher, where Beardsley Sanford now lives, and died 
there March 19, 1830, aged 66. His children were 
Anna, Sally, John, Constant, Jesse, Mary and Edward. 

Truman and Abraham Fairchild, brothers, came in 
with their father from Dutchess county about 1804, 
and settled at North Pitcher, Truman on the place 
now occupied by Milton Ufford, where he died Now 
16, 1816, aged 4o, 

Jonathan Kenyon came from Richmond, R. I., in 
1806, and settled two miles north-west of Pitcher 
village, where Elias Kenyon, his grandson, now lives, 
and died there in March, 1831. He had seven chil- 
dren, Samuel B., Jonathan, Colonel Asa, Elizabeth 
Patty, Mary, Solomon and Dorcas. 

William Smith, who was born in Huntington, 
Conn., in 1777, came from Litchfield, Conn., about 
1804, and settled at North Pitcher, where John 
Breed now lives. He remained but a short time and 
returned to Connecticut, coming back here about the 
close of the war of 1812. In 1820 he went west. 
His children were Harriet, Harry, Julius, Augustus, 
Julia Ann, William B., Charles Benton, Charles Har- 
vey, Frederick G., Lucius S. and Lewis S. 

Joseph Smith, brother of William, who was born 
in Huntington, Conn., in 1764, came from the same 
place in 1807, and settled in the north part of the 
town, on the line of Lincklaen, on the farm now oc- 
cupied by Wallace Neal. He died in the town April 
27, 1853, aged 89, and Sally, his wife, Sept. 20, 1823, 
aged 47. His children were Zira, David, Joseph, 
Betsey E., Rebecca, Catharine, Minerva, Sabrina, 
Samuel B., Sarah, Samuel B., Isaac P. and Nancy. 








Other early settlers were Solomon and Perez 
Hakes, Simeon Finch and Solomon Ensign. The 
Hakeses came from Stonington, Conn., and settled 
about two and a half miles north-east of Pitcher, on 
the road to Pharsalia, Solomon on the place now oc- 
cupied by his grandson, Solomon Hakes 2d, and 
Perez, where his son Denison now lives. Solomon 
died Sept. 21, 1867, agedg5, and Fanny, his wife, June 
8, 1857, aged 80. Simeon Finch settled in the south 
part of the town, on Brakel Creek, and died June 9g, 
1858, aged 84, and Zilpha, his wife, March 11, 1864, 
aged 89. Solomon Ensign settled in the central part 
of the town, and died June 18, 1864, aged 93, and 
Elizabeth, his wife, August 20, 1847, aged 77. He 
was the father of Judge Solomon Ensign, who died 
May 11, 1872, aged 77. 

Lorrin Cook came in with his father, Solomon 
Cook, from Marlborough, Mass., about 1812, and 
settled near the old cemetery in the north-east corner 
of the town, where he carried on the blacksmith busi- 
ness so long as he was able to work. He married 
Hannah, daughter of Timothy Warner, and died April 
30, 1878, aged 80. Solomon afterwards removed to 
Lincklaen, his title to his place in Pitcher proving 
defective. Becoming sick he returned to live with 
his son Lorrin, and died there of consumption. 


Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at the house of Abel Chandler, March 6, 1827, and 
the following named officers were elected: Ebenezer 
Wakeley, Supervisor ; Abel Chandler, Clerk ; Nathan 
Brown, Jr., Luther Heath, William Lamphier, Asses- 
sors; John Dye, Collector; Isaiah Lord, Solomon 
Hakes, Overseers of the Poor; Samuel Freeman, 
Daniel Root, Nathan Crandall, Commissioners of 
Highways ; John Dye, Russel Stewart, Elijah Fenton, 
Jr., Constables; Austin Pierce, “Jerod” Chapel, 
Ebenezer Wakeley, School Commissioners; John 
Southworth, Samuel Freeman, David’ McWhorter, 
School Inspectors ; Luther H. Peck, Sealer of Weights 
and Measures ; Lord Sterling, Pound Master; Lord 
Sterling, Lemuel Fairchild, Samuel Eldredge, Fence 
Viewers. 

The following list of the officers of the town of 
Pitcher for the year 1880-81 was kindly furnished us 
by Theron Blackman :-— 

Supervisor—Solomon K. Bemiss. 

Town Clerk—Theron Blackman. 

Justices—William H. Wilson, John W. Dryer, 
Norton L. Blackman, Benson H. Wheeler. 

Assessors—Ralph Randall, Nathaniel Finch, Phin- 
eas Crumb. 

Commissioner of Highways—Daniel M. Chapel. 

Overseer of the Poor—Charles Smith. 

Constables—John W. Rowley, Elisha F. Eldridge, 
Uri Parslow. 

Collector—George Eldridge, 
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Inspectors of Election, District No, 1— E. T. 
Wheelock, William C. Potter. 

Town Auditors—Edward Hinman, Jay Rorapaugh. 

Excise Commissioners—Morell M. Newton, James 
Harvey, John M. Eldridge. 


The following named persons have served the town 
as supervisors: Ebenezer Wakeley, 1827; Abel Chan- 
dler, 1828; Solomon Ensign, Jr., 1829, ’36, ’38,’fo 
and 41; Elijah Fenton, Jr., 1837; Samuel Plumb, 
1839; Oramel F. Forbes, 1842, ’50, ’51; Daniel 
Spalding, 1843; James R. Bowen, 1844; David Mc- 
Whorter, 1845; David Smith, 1846; Roswell K. 
Bourne, 1847-8, 18523, 1855-6; Chancey Palmer, 
1849; Joseph Baldwin, 1854; Emilus H. Benedict, 
1857; David B. Cartwright, 18589; Norman P. 
Hitchcock, 18602 ; John S. Blackman, 1863, 1867- 
’8; George L. Crandall, 1864; Erwin W. Allen, 1865 ; 
Addison W. Taylor, 1866, ’69; Leverett P. Birdle- 
bough, 187071; Ralph Taylor, 1872-4; Eugene W. 
Terrill, 1875—6 ; Solomon K. Bemiss, 1877-9. 


PITCHER. 


Pitcher is beautifully nestled among the hills which 
form the east margin of Otsego creek, in the west part 
of the town, and presents a rather pleasing and pic- 
turesque appearance. It is distant about eighteen 
miles from Norwich, and contains two churches, (Con- 
gregational and Baptist,) a district school, four stores, 
one hotel, kept by John Q. Perry, a woolen-mill, a 
wagon shop, kept by A. H. Cooper, two blacksmith 


shops, kept by F. J. Tuttle and Potter & Cooper, a- 


paint shop, kept by W. D. Lewis, a harness shop, kept 
by James Willmarth, and a population of about 300. 


MercHants.—The first merchant in Pitcher, and 
the first also in the town, was Reuben Root, who 
came from Burlington, Otsego county, in the summer 
of 1805, and traded two or three years in a building 
which stood on the site of Bemiss & Barrett’s store. 
He returned to Otsego county. A man named Gray 
came from the West about a year after Root left and 
traded two or three years. A man named Butterfield 
traded a short time about the time Gray left. 

Zalmon Fairchild was the first prominent merchant 
in this place. He is a son of Benjamin Fairchild, one 
of the pioneer settlers in this town, and came here 
with his parents at the age of seven years, in 1795, 
and commenced trading about 18ro, in a small frame 
building which occupied the site of Benjamin Fafr- 
child’s residence. The building stood till within a few 
years, when it was removed to the west part of the 
town and used asa barn. His stock of goods, it is 
said, were kept at first ina chest. He continued in 
trade till about 1858 or 60 when he sold to O. F. 
Forbes, who had been his partner three years previ- 
ously. Mr. Forbes formed a co-partnership with Or- 











lando Coy, which continued about a year, when 
Forbes bought Coy’s interest and entered into partner- 
ship with E. A. Fish, with whom he continued about 
five years, when they sold to William and Addison 
Taylor, brothers, from Plymouth, where they had kept 
a small store. They traded till about 1874, when 
the sold their goods to Bemiss and Barrett. 

E. Clark Lyons came from Cazenovia in 1841, and 
kept the hotel at Pitcher seven years. He then en- 
gaged in the mercantile business and opened, in 1848. 
the first drug store in the village, which he continued 
till 1869, when he sold the building to Giles Hyde, 
who immediately after sold to L. E. Darling, who 
opened a hardware store and tinshop which, after a 
short time he sold to Francis B. Record, of Otselic, 
who, after two years, sold to Fayette F. Bennett, who 
traded till his death, Nov. 9, 1875. William E. Har- 
rington, a native of Pitcher, bought out Bennett’s heirs 
in December, 1875, and still continues the business. 

E. W. Allen, who was for several years pastor of 
the Congregational church in Pitcher, commenced 
trading here about 1867, and continued about three 
years, when he removed to Walla Walla. 

Theron and Thurlow Blackman, brothers, of Pitch- 
er, traded here from 1876 till the spring of 1879, when 
they assigned. 

The merchants at present doing business here, be- 
sides Mr, Harrington, are Bemiss & Barrett, Frank P, 
Hakes and William Saxton. 

Bemiss & Barrett, (Solomon K. Bemiss and Charles 
M. Barrett,) are general merchants. The business 
was established March 1, 1869, 

Frank P. Hakes, dealer in drugs and groceries, 
commenced business in February, 1873. 

William Saxton, general merchant, commenced 
business April 11, 1878. 


PosTMASTERS.—The first post-office at Pitcher was 
established in June, 1841, as West Pitcher, The 
name was changed to Pitcher, February 23, 1842. E. 
Clark Lyons was the first postmaster and held the 
office twenty years continuously. William Taylor 
succeeded him in 1861, and after a short time was 
followed by Thomas Carter. After Carter the office 
was held successively by A. D. Harrington, ‘Thomas 
McElroy, E. W. Allen and Solomon K. Bemiss, the 
present incumbent, who was appointed April 3, 1871. 

The first post-office in the town was at Chandler’s 
Corners, a mile north of Pitcher village, and Jonathan 
Chandler, who had an ashery and small grocery there, 
was the postmaster. The office was subsequently re- 
moved to Pitcher Springs. 


Puysictans.—The first physician who located in 
Pitcher was Dr. Johnson, about 1808 or’9. He prac- 
ticed here but a short time and went to Norwich. If 





PITCHER VILLAGE—MANUFACTURES, HOTELS, CHURCHES. 


the person here referred to is Jonathan Johnson, of 
Norwich, it is doubtful if he ever located here, though 
he might, and probably did extend his ride to this lo- 
cality at that early day. 

David McWhorter, a nephew of Dr. John Mc- 
Whorter, of Cincinnatus, practiced here from an early 
day, about the opening of the war of 1812, till 1840. 
He removed to Michigan. Drs. Stéphen R. Bradley, 
Russell Ballou and Lyman Rose practiced here for 
short periods, 

Dr. Horace Halbert, the present physician at Pitch- 
er, was born in Union Valley, Cortland county, June 
8, 1826. 


MANuFACTURES.—The woolen factory is located 
about a quarter of a mile below the village. It con- 
tains one set of woolen machinery, which is propelled 
by the Otselic, with a head of five feet. Five persons 
are employed, and 3,700 yards of woolen cloth and 
500 pounds of stocking yarn are made per annum. 
The factory was originally a wool carding machine 
and was purchased by Justus Crandall some forty-five 
years ago of a man named Burlingame, and converted 
to its present use. It was operated by Crandall and 
his son George L., who sold it in 1870 to Morell M. 
Newton, the present proprietor. 


Hote.t.—The hotel at Pitcher is kept by John 
Quincey Perry, a native of Georgetown, N. Y., who 
purchased the property of Curtis Chatfield, March r2, 
1877. It was built in 1829, by Daniel Fairchild, and 
occupies the site of the first tavern in the town, which 
was built by the latter’s father, Benjamin Fairchild, 
about 1795. 


CuuRCHES.— Zhe Union Congregational Church in 
Pitcher.—Several professors of religion of the Congre- 
gational order having removed into the town of De- 
Ruyter and vicinity, (Pitcher was then embraced in the 
town of DeRuyter,) where no such church was then 
formed, “together with some others, who, in a late 
work of grace in this town have hopefully come over 
on the Lord’s side, having met together from time to 
time, in order to get acquainted with each others re- 
ligious sentiments, experiences and practice, did, on 
Thursday, March 7, 1805, after fasting and prayer, 
and hearing a sermon from Heb. xiii, 1, enter into 
a covenant with God and with each other, and were 
then declared to be a visible church of Christ.” 

Articles of faith, the covenant and articles of prac- 
tice were adopted, and the proceedings were certified 
by Rev. Seth Williston, missionary from Connecticut, 
and pastor of the Congregational church of Lisle, who 
attended the conferences preparatory to the formation 
of this church, (some of which were also attended by 
Rey. Thomas Williams, a missionary from Connecti- 
cut,) and assisted in the examination of the members. 
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Samuel Pierce was chosen moderator and appointed 
deacon till one was chosen to fill that office ; Curtis 
Beach was chosen clerk. April 3, 1805, Samuel 
Pierce, Curtis Beach and Friend Plumb were appoint- 
edacommittee to transact the business of the church. 

May 29, 1806, Abner Wakeley and Samuel Pierce 
were chosen deacons and were ordained by Revs. 
Seth Williston and Nathan B. Darrow, Nov. 24, 
1806. 

June 2, 1807, the church was admitted to the Mid- 
dle Association, in the Military Tract and its vicinity, 
Deacon Abner Wakeley having been delegated May 
14, 1807, to attend the meeting of that Association 
for the purpose of securing its admission. 

The records do not show that the church had a set- 
tled pastor before the latter part of 1812. Dee. 6, 


_ 1812, it was decided to give Rev. Reuben Hurd, who 


had been with them for a few weeks previous to that 
time, a call to become the pastor. He was installed 
by the Presbytery of Onondaga, Jan, 20, 1813. 

March 10, 1805, Rev. Seth Williston baptized Bet- 
sey, wife of John Robbins. This is the first case of 
baptism recorded. 

Sept. 28, 1815, the Presbytery of Onondaga met 
with this church and dissolved Mr. Hurd’s pastoral 
relation with this church, » 

Feb. 5, 1819, nineteen members of this church liv- 
ing in the towns of Solon and Cincinnatus wishing to 
form a separate church were granted letters for that 
purpose, and were formed into a church by Rey. Mr. 
Hitchcock. 

In the beginning of the winter of 1819 a central 
point was selected for the erection of a meeting-house, 
with a view to accommodating the greatest number of 
members. Certain members living in the north part 
of the society took exception to this action, preferring 
a division of the society and the erection of two houses. 
Accordingly, April 17, 1820, while the question was 
pending, it was resolved to build a house in the north 
part of the society and the work was immediately be- 
gun. With a view to harmonizing this difference a 
committee, consisting of Dr. Searl, of Homer, Col. 
St. John, of Fabius, and Esquire Mason, of Preble, 
were chosen to select a site for a meeting-house. The 
committee recommended the adoption of the site pre- 
viously selected, but failed to secure the harmony 
sought for. June 2, 1820, the Presbytery was request- 
ed to appoint a committee to advise in the matter. 
Aug. 3, 1820, three of that committee, D. C. Hop- 
kins, Z. Sweatland and W. Eager, reported as their 
unanimous opinion “that the present and future hap- 
piness of the said society and the prosperity of re- 
ligion there, imperiously demanded that there should 
be but one site and one meeting-house,” which they 
determined to be the site previously selected by 
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the Society. Sept. 8, 1820, this report was confirmed 
and adopted in substance as the report of the com- 
mittee, of which D, C. Hopkins was chairman, and 
W. Eager, secretary. In the meantime $1,700 had 
been raised, something over $400 of the amount hav- 
ing been contributed by members north of the site 
selected, and a foundation and frame erected on that 
site. Noy. 12, 1820, Deacon Blackman and others 
living in the locality of North Pitcher requested to be 
dismissed for the purpose of forming a church of the 
same order in that locality. Compliance therewith 
was refused Nov. 17, 1820. But notwithstanding this 
refusal, a separate church was formed. Jan. 19, 1821, 
charges were perferred against Deacon Lewis Black- 
man, William Smith, Samuel Smith and Jesse El- 
dredge for their complicity in the organization of a 
separate society and building a second meeting-house ; 
and June 2, 1821, it was voted to suspend them from 
church privileges till the first Friday in October fol- 
lowing, or till repentance and Christian satisfaction 
was made. Nov. 2, 1821, having made satisfactory 
reparation, they were restored to fellowship. Just 
when this church edifice was completed the records 
do not show, but the first recorded meeting held there 
is dated May 2, 1823. 

It does not appear from,the records that there was 
a settled pastor from the time Mr. Hurd closed his 
labors in 18rs5 till the fall of 1823. During this period, 
however, the church was ministered to by Revs. Jabez 
Chadwick, Messrs, Brown, Truair, Woodworth, Hop- 
kins, (of Manlius,) Olds, Alexander, Livingsworth, 
Leavenworth, Ira Dunning, and Donaldson, Mr. 
Dunning apparently remained a year from the fall of 
1821. Oct. 28, 1823, the church resolved to extend 
a call to Rev. Reuben Sanborn to settle with them. 
He remained but a short time, however, even if he 
accepted the call, which fact the records do not show, 
for the following spring they were served by others, 
and during the succeeding year and a half the pulpit 
was variously supplied by Revs. Catlin, Leavenworth, 
Hitchcock and Leonard. In June, 1825, Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Bradford entered upon a pastorate which con- 
tinued, apparently, as late as Feb, 5, 1830. He was 
succeeded as early as Jan. 7, 1831, by Rev. I. F. Ad- 
ams, who appears to have closed his labors in the 
spring of 1833. 

May 5, 1826, at a meeting held in the meeting- 
house in Lincklaen, (the north part of Pitcher was 
then a part of Lincklaen,) Deacon Lewis Blackman, 
Samuel Smith, Jesse Eldredge and other members 
living in that neighborhood signed a request to this 
church for a dismission for the purpose of forming a 
separate church and desired this church to unite with 
them in asking the Presbytery to accord them a 
council. 





In 1830, the church edifice, which originally stood 
a mile and ahalf above Pitcher, was removed to that 
village. : 

Succeeding the removal of Mr. Adams the pulpit 
was supplied at intervals in 1834 by Revs. Messrs. 
Dunham, Camp and. Littlejohn. Rev. J. M. Parker 
apparently became the pastor in the spring of 1837 ; 
Rey. Isaac F. Adams, in January, 1842, serving till 
October, 1845; and Rev. Hiram Lee, who com- 
menced his labors as early as in Noy. 7, 1845, and 
remained till Jan. 4, 1850. During Mr. Lee’s pas- 
torate, Feb. 4, 1848, the delegate to the Presbytery 
was instructed to request that the relation existing 
between it and that church be dissolved. Rev. E. B. 
Sherwood officiated Jan. 3, 1851, but whether as pastor 
does not appear, neither does it appear who ministered 
to them from that time till April 3, 1856, when Rev. 
Moses Thatcher was laboring here. Mr. Thatcher 
preached his farewell sermon Feb. 6, 1859. He was 
succeeded by Rev. E. W. Allen, as early as July 1, 
1859, and the latter by Rev. Daniel Gibbs as early as 
July 8, 1863. Rey. Charles Barstow had begun his 
labors here as early as June 3, 1864. His pastorate 
continued till April 3, 1868. The pulpit was supplied 
at intervals in 1868, by Rey. J. D. Lane, of Roches- 
ter, and Rey. E. W. Allen, principally by the latter, 
who seems to have remained during the summer and 
fall of that year; and in 1870, by Rey. S. C. Van- 
Camp, and Rev. Mr. Long, the latter of Greene. 
Rev. D. W. Bigelow, of Auburn, commenced his 
labors as pastor Oct. 13, 1872. During his pastorate, 
in 1875, the church was closed for repairs, and the 
Baptist house was used from July to November of that 
year. Nov. 1o and rr, 1875, the repairs to the 
church having been completed, it was rededicated. 
The dedicatory sermon was preached by Rev. S. 
Scoville, of Norwich. Revs. Johnson, of Smyrna, 
Deane, of Westmoreland, Chambers, of Sherburne, 
Rogers, of Cincinnatus, and Turnbull, of Pitcher, 
were present by invitation of the pastor. The pres- 
ent pastor, Rev. Samuel Miller, entered upon his 
labors April 1, 1878.* 

The present number of members is 130; the ave- 
rage attendance at Sabbath school, 80. 

The Baptist Church of Pitcher.—In the spring 
of 1798 the few families who had settled in this 
locality agreed to meet on the Sabbath for religious 
worship, This gave promise to their cherished 
hope of forming a church and on the 27th of March, 
1805, they with others met in conference for the pur- 
pose of forming a church, a work in which they were 
unexpectedly assisted by Rev. Peter P. Roots, a mis- 
sionary, who remained and preached for them till June 





* The records do not show the succession of pastors, most of whose names 
do not appear, being referred to only incidentally. 
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13, 1805, when, according to previous notice, a coun- 
cil convened and constituted them the Second Baptist 
Church of DeRuyter, composed of nineteen mem- 
bers, ‘nine males and ten females, viz: Ebenezer 
Wakeley, Edward Southworth, Jonah Frisbie, Silas 
Beebe, John Wheeler, Truman Fairchild, Caleb Bur- 
lingame, Harvey Smith and George Elsworth who 
constituted the male members. 

Their first house of worship was built in the summer 
of 1806. It was twenty-eight feet square. 

The pulpit was supplied by various individuals till 
1807, when Rev. John Lawton was called to the pas- 
torate and continued his labors with them for twenty 
years. In 1822 he reported to the Association a 
membership of 198. In 1823 fifty were dismissed to 
form the church in Cincinnatus. Many were added 
to their numbers in 1826 and ’27. Elder Lawton be- 
ing feeble and unable to preach all the time, the pul- 
pit was supplied until 1831 by Revs, Zaccheus Tripp, 
John Smitzer, Alonzo Wheelock and others, 

In 1829 their present church edifice was built at a 
cost of $2,100, It has been repaired at different 
times at an expense of about $1,500. 

In 1831 Samuel R. Clark, from Hamilton, was or- 
dained and preached here one year, during which 
time he baptized one hundred persons. He then 
went as a missionary to the Mississippi Valley. 

The church has had sixteen different pastors, be- 
sides various supplies. Following are their names 
and terms of service as nearly as they can be ascer- 
tained from: the records: John Lawton, 20 years, 
Samuel R. Clark, 1 year, Luke Colby, 7 years, L. E. 
Swan, 1 year, E, T. Jacobs, 34 years, William Smith, 
2 years, Nelson Crandall, 3 years, Joseph Burnett, 24 
years, E. L. Benedict, 2 years, Henry Cady, 44 years, 
Jesse N. Seeley, 2 years, R. D. Pierce, 2 years, Sam- 
uel P. Way, 6 years, A. LeRoy, 1 year, George P. 


Turnbul, the present pastor, who commenced his. 


labors with this church in 1874. 

Six from this church have been licensed to preach 
the gospel, viz: Waterman Burlingame, C. P. Shel- 
don, D. D., of Troy, William Holroyd, Alfred Bur- 
lingame, Elisha Wildman and Henry D. Baldwin. 

At one time the church numbered about 300 mem- 
bers ; the present number is too. It has for many 
years maintained a Sabbath school, which is now in a 
flourishing condition; the number in attendance 
varies from 50 to 140.* 


NortuH PItcHer, 


North Pitcher is situated in the north-east part of 
the town, three miles above Pitcher, and extends for 
about a mile along the valley of the Otselic. It con- 


* The substance of this sketch was kindly furnished by Mr. J. S. Baldwin, 
who was formerly clerk of the church. 














tains two churches (Congregational and M. E.,) a - 
district school, a small grocery, kept since April, 1871, 
by Lucius E. Pierce, who is also the postmaster at 
that place, having received the appointment May 25, 
1871, and another small grocery kept by James R. - 
Coy, Jr., since Dec. 24, 1878, a grist-mill, owned by 
Thomas Bates, built at an early day by Lewis Black- 
man, containing three runs of stones, and operated by 
the Otselic, which has a fall of about five feet, two 
saw-mills, one built about 1820, by Sanford Reynolds 
and rebuilt by Beardsley Sanford, the present proprie- 
tor, and the other built by Lewis Blackman and own- 
ed by Thomas Bates, afork factory, owned by Beards- 
ley Sanford and operated by Melville Newton, during 
the winter and spring only, which gives employment 
to some four persons in the manufacture of hay forks, 
a blacksmith shop, kept by Wilber F. Knowles, a 
wagon shop and undertaking establishment, kept by 
William Newcomb, and a population of 117. 

Mercuants.—The first merchant at North Pitcher 
was a man named Kinney, who did business about 
two years from about the close of the war of r8r2. 
Zira and David Smith, brothers, were trading here 
about 1824, and continued some two or three years. 
Samuel Plumb opened a store about 1830, and ‘con- 
tinued about two years. Roswell and Charles Black- 
man, brothers, bought out Plumb in the spring of 
1832, and traded some twelve years. J, A. Holmes 
& Co., (Zira Smith, Jethro Hatch and David Black- 
man,) commenced business about 1835, and contin- 
ued about two years. J. S. Blackman and Monroe 
Smith traded some two or three years before the late 
war; and E. W. Allen, for a few years about the be- 
ginning of the war. There have been no other mer- 
chants of note. 

PostrmastErs.—The post-office at North Pitcher 
was established about 1828. Samuel Plumb was the 
first postmaster. He held the office several years, 
and has been succeeded by J. S. Blackman, Wilbur 
Knowles, Edward Fox, Israel Tuttle and Lucius E. 
Pierce, the latter of whom is the present incumbent, 
having held the office since May 25, 1871. 

CuurcHEs.— The Congregational Church of North 
Pitcher was organized as The First Congregational 
Church of Lincklaen, Feb. 7, 1827, by Revs. Samuel 
Manning and J. N. Sprague. The name was changed 
Feb. 24, 1854. The constituent members were Al- 
len Fox and Polly, his wife, Nathaniel Waldron, and 
Ruth, his wife, John Hammond and Freelove, his 
wife, Ezekiel Mead and Sophia, his wife, Martha 
Bowen, Rufus Payn, Jethro Hatch, Samantha Stur- 
ges, Penelopy R. Hammond, and Irena Foote, all of 
whom presented letters from other churches. Nancy 
Plumb united by profession. Allen Fox was chosen 
deacon, and Jethro Hatch, clerk. 
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Revs. J. N. Sprague, William J. Bradford and Wil- 
liam O, Stratton, the former of whom was located in 
Sherburne and the latter in Preston, preached here 
occasionally till 1831. Rev. Pindar Field, who was 
the first settled pastor, officiated as early as May 22d 
of that year. He remained but a short time, how- 
ever, for in November of that year Rev. Luther 
Clark, of Plymouth, was officiating. Rev. Jephtha 
Pool was a stated supply, commencing his services as 
early as August 2, 1832, and continuing them as late 
as Jan. 5, 1834. He was succeeded by Rev. Seth 
Smalley, who served them one year, in 1834. 

Rev. Frederick H. Ayres was installed pastor Nov. 
30, 1836, and served them till Sept. 28, 1838. He 
was succeeded after an interval of about a year by 
Rev. Seth Burt, who officiated till Dec. 1839. He 
was followed by Rev. William B. Tompkins, probably 
as a supply, and Rev. E. Hyde, who remained a year. 
Rev. P, R. Kinney was settled here as early as Sept. 
30, 1842, and continued as late as May 5, 1843, but 
was not installed. Rev. J. S. Brown served them 
one year, as late as June 22, 1845. He was succeed- 
ed by Rev. Shubael Carver, who commenced his 
labors the following winter, and continued them six 
years. Mr. Carver also taught school here. He was 
succeeded by Rev. Pindar Field as early as Feb. 28, 
1851. He remained as late as April 15, 1855, and 
was succeeded after an interval of some two years by 
Rev. Orville Ketchum, from East Pharsalia, who 
commenced his labors as early as May 2, 1857. 

In an annual sermon preached by Rev. O. Ketchum 
March 28, 1858, it was stated that he had preached 
here one-half the time, and divided the rest of his 
time between the churches at Georgetown, Pittsfield, 
Lincklaen and Pharsalia. He continued his labors as 
late as Aug. 7, 1859. There are no records from 
that time to March 29, 1862, when J. H. Nason was 
the pastor. He was ordained at this church Sept. 9, 
1862._ Mr. Nason preached here till about 1865, in 
which year he was succeeded by Edward Ruddock, 
who remained about a year. Mr. Ruddock was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. P. Field, who continued his labors as 
late as March 27, 1868. Rev. Mr. VanCamp 
preached once a Sabbath most of the time for three 
years ending in May, 1872. In October, 1872, Rey. D. 
W. Bigelow commenced his labors here, being pastor 
also of the church at Pitcher. He continued his la- 
bors till May, 1877, and was succeeded after an inter- 
val of nearly a year by Rev. Samuel Miller, the pres- 
ent pastor, who is also pastor of the church at 
Pitcher. 

The origin of this church, or the steps preliminary to 
its formation has been adverted to in connection with 
the church in Pitcher. The house which was com- 
menced in 1820 by the dissatisfied members of that 








church, was not completed, the frame only being put 
up, though meetings were held here by Rev. John 
Alexander in 1820, and as late as Jan. 19, 1821. The 
present church edifice was commenced in 1833 and 
finished in 1834. It was repaired in 1873 and re- 
dedicated the first Sunday in December. 

The church at present numbers twenty-eight mem- 
bers; the average attendance at Sabbath school is 
about thirty. 

The First M. E. Church of North Pitcher —The 
earliest meetings by members of the Methodist de- 
nomination were held at Post’s school-house, two 
miles north of the village, by Rev. Mr. Brewer in 
1822. In 1831 an appointment was made at the 
school-house in North Pitcher—the building now used 
by W. F. Knowles as a blacksmith shop—and the 
same year a class was organized, composed of six per- 
sons, viz : H. Rose and wife, Mrs. Leonard Knowles, 
Mrs, Levi Sandford, Mrs. Lucretia Neil and Ruby 
Reynolds. 

Their first church edifice was built in 1844, at a 
cost of about $1,500. It was rebuilt in 1875, at a 
cost-of $3,500. 

The names of some of the earlier pastors cannot be 
given, but from 1842 the list is complete, as follows : 
Revs. Brewer, 1822; Cameron, Dewey, Kelsey, Rey- 
nolds, D. Simons, S. Yarrington, D. O’Farrel, G. 
Colegrove, Job Densmore, Somers M. Ruger, D. 
Fancher, Kimbolar, J. Atwell and J. Ailsworth, up to 
1842; C. Hesler, 1843; A. Johnson, 1844; C. 
Northrup, 1845; E. P. Beebe, 1846; E. Beecher, 
1847 ; Walter Jerome, 1848; D. Davies, 1849 ; I. D. 
Warren, 1850-51; P. Bridgeman, 1852; Z. Barns, 
1853; H. Ercanbrack, 1854; J. Hawley, 1855; T. 
Willis and B. Hyde, 1856; G. White, 1857-8; G. 
Howland, 1859-60; E. House, 1861-2; J. Andrews 
and S. Kinney, 1863; J. Brooks, 1864; -R. Beebe, 
1865; A. Ensign, 1866; H. B. Smith, 1867-8; T. B. 
White, 1869-70; A. C. Smith, 1870-3; A. Harroun, 
1873-6; H. W. Williams, 1876-0. 

The present number of members is sixty; the at- 
tendance at Sabbath school, seventy. 

Many of the members of this church have become 
ministers. Among these are A. Ensign, S. Hinman, 
R. Hinman, H. Fox, L. York, A. Fargo, G. Thomp- 
son, L. Nickerson, J. Foster, H. B. Smith, Enoch El- 
dredge. 


PITCHER SPRINGS. 


Pitcher Springs, situated three miles north-east of 
Pitcher, derived its name and importance from sul- 
phuretted hydrogen springs in that locality, which made 
it for a number of years a popular and much frequent- 
ed watering place, and the seat of a flourishing acad- 
emy, which was established in 1832 and discontinued 
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in 1838. The building has since been torn down. 
During the period of its prosperity it had a hundred 
students. Only a few years since Pitcher Springs 
contained, besides the academy, three hotels, four 
stores, a post-office, two lawyers, two physicians, a 
cabinet shop, an extensive boot and shoe manufac- 
tory, a harness shop, tannery, ashery, blacksmith’s 
forge, saw-mill, two bowling alleys, two bath-houses 
and several places of amusement. The springs were 
visited by people from all sections of the country dur- 
ing the summer months, both for health and recrea- 
tion. The waters were highly esteemed for the cure 
of different diseases. One day in July, 1833, the 
number of tickets sold for dinner was 1,400, and the 
number of teams cared for, 1,053. The horses were 
mostly hitched to trees, as a dense wood surrounded 
the buildings, and only by careful driving could one 
avoid the timber. Only two buildings now remain to 
mark the locality of this once famous resort. The 
springs and a tract of land. surrounding them were 
given to the town by Loel Chandler, the first man who 
settled at the springs. 


Manuractures.—Half a mile above Pitcher village 
is a grist and saw-mill, the former of which, or rather 
the one which originally occupied its site, was built at 
a very early day by Jonathan Chandler, and operated 
by himself and children till 1847, when the property 
passed into the hands of I. B. Allen. The present 
grist-mill is a stone structure and was built by Jona- 
than Chandler, Jr.,in 1841-2. It contains three runs 
of stones, which are propelled by water from the 
Otselic, with a fall of about -five feet. The saw-mill 
contains one muley saw. Mr. Allen sold the property 
in 1876 to George H. Andrus, the present pro- 
prietor. 

About a mile south-east of North Pitcher is a 
creamery owned by Isaac C. Beebe. It was built 
about thirteen years ago by John Brown, and came in 
possession of the present proprietor in 1873. It re- 
ceives milk from 150 cows. 

In the south-east part of the town is a creamery 
owned by B. H. and P. C. Wheeler, which was built 
in the spring of 1875 by the Wheeler Brothers. It re- 
ceives milk from 500 cows. It is provided with a re- 
frigerator which was built in the spring of 1877. 


Wark OF THE REBELLION.—At a special town meet- 
ing held at the house of H. R. Crandall Sept. 9, 1862, 
it was decided by a vote of 142 to 17 to levy on the 
taxable property of the town a sum sufficient to pay 
to each volunteer applied on the quota of the town a 
bounty of $100. 

At the annual town meeting of Feb. 16, 1864, it 
was resolved by a vote of 185 to 4o to instruct the 
Board of Town Auditors to raise on bonds payable 








within five years funds sufficient to pay to each volun- 
teer to the number required to fill the quota under 
the call for 500,000 men, a bounty, which, with other 
bounties, should not exceed $1,000. 

At a special meeting held at the house of D.S. Hill 
April 4, 1864, the Board was authorized to raise on 
bonds a sum sufficient to pay to each volunteer 
applied on the quota under the call for 200,000 men, 
a bounty of not to exceed $400, 

August 4, 1864, it was decided by a vote of 95 to 
14 to,authorize the Board to issue bonds for the nec- 
essary amount to pay to each-volunteer applied on 
the quota under the call for 500,000 men, a bounty 
of $300 for one year’s, $400 for two years’, and $500 
for three years’ men ; also to pay the same bounty to 
drafted men, provided a sufficient number of volun- 
teers cannot be obtained. George L. Crandall, M. 
M. Bayette and Burlington Button were appointed a 
committee with authority to use all necessary means 
to procure the requisite number of volunteers at the 
least possible expense to the town. It was subse- 
quently decided by a vote of 84 to 1, but at what 
date the records do not show, to pay in addition to 
the bounties voted August 4, 1864, to the number of 
volunteers necessary to fill the quota under the call 
for 500,000 men, or to the person procuring them, a 
sum not to exceed $500 for three years’ men, $400 
for two years’, and $300 for one year’s, or double the 
amount previously offered. George L. Crandall, John 
J. Johnson, Ezra Burdick, B. Button, D. R. Hakes, 
Giles Hyde and Addison Taylor were appointed a 
committee to carry out the provisions of the resolu- 
tion in their discretion, and at as little expense to the 
town as possible. It was further voted to pay to each 
person furnishing a substitute applied on the quota of 
the town, ‘$300 less than the actual cost of such 
substitute,” but in no case to exceed $1,000 for three 
years, $800 for two years, and $600 for one year, 
“excepting a substitute furnished by M. M. Bayette 
and mustered into the United States service August 
15, 1864, in which the said M. M. Bayette shall be 
allowed such a sum as the Board of Town Auditors 
shall determine, but not to exceed $600.” Persons 
furnishing substitutes were required to receive bonds 
wholly or in part at the discretion of the committee. 
It was also voted to pay to each man drafted and ap- 
plied on the quota of the town $300 in addition to 
the amount voted August 4, 1864, making in all 
$600; to instruct the Board to issue bonds payable 
at such time within five years from Feb. 1, 1865, and 
in such amounts as they deemed for the best interest 
of the town; to allow the committee for expenses in- 
curred in discharging their duty and a reasonable 
compensation for services; and to relieve M. M. Bay- 
ette from the committee appointed Aug. 4, 1864, “in 
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consequence of private speculation in substitutes 
while a member of said committee, which proceedings 
are hereby disapproved and condemned.” 


At a special town meeting held at the house of D. S. 
Hill, Sept. 6, 1864, the following preamble and reso- 
lutions were adopted by a vote 43 to 2:— 


“ WHEREAS, In consequence of the towns in this 
county and vicinity having raised local bounties to 
such an amount that no volunteers can be procured 
to fill the quota of the town of Pitcher by the pay- 
ment of the amount of bounty authorized by the 
votes of the town on the 4th and 23d of August last; 
therefore, 


“ Resolved, That the committee appointed by the 
last town meeting for the purpose of procuring yolun- 
teers to fill the quota of said town under the last call 
of the President for 500,000 men, be hereby author- 
ized to pay a sum not to exceed $1,000 for each 
volunteer for one year. 


“ Resolved, That any sum not to exceed $1,000 that 
has been actually paid by said committee to volunteers 
for one year shall be allowed by the Board of Town 
Auditors. 


* Resolved, That the town Board be and are here- 
by authorized to issue town bonds to raise funds in 
accordance with the above resolutions.” 


We are unable in the absence of records which 
could not be found to give the further action taken by 
this town in the matter of filling its quotas during the 
war, or to show specifically the result of this legisla- 
tive action. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Town or CoLuMBUS. 


OLUMBUS was formed from Brookfield, Madison 

county, Feb. 11, 1805, and originally embraced 
the 17th of the Twenty Townships. A part of Nor- 
wich was annexed in 1807. Its name is due to the 
suggestion of Dr. Tracy Robinson. It is the north- 
east corner town of the county, and is bounded on 
the north by Madison county, on the east by Otsego 
county, on the south by New Berlin and on the west 
by Sherburne. It occupies a part of the high ridge 
forming the water-shed between the Chenango and 
Unadilla Rivers, the highest summits of which are 
from 400 to 600 feet above the valleys. Unadilla 
River forms the east boundary and receives as tribu- 
taries Beaver Creek, Tallett, Campbell and Shawley 
brooks and several smaller streams. It is underlaid 
by the rocks of the Portage and Ithaca groups, 
except a strip along the Unadilla, where those of the 
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lower (Hamilton,) group form the surface rock. 
Stone suitable for underpinnings is quarried on the 
farm of Orson E. Lottridge, about a mile and a half 
south of the village. About two and a half miles 
south-west of the village is a quarry from which good 
flagging stone has been obtained, but generally it is 
better adapted to underpinning. The soil is a gravelly 
and shaly loam, and this with the many small streams 
of pure water is well adapted to dairying, an industry 
in which the farmers are extensively engaged. There 
are eight cheese factories in the town: the Pope fac- 
tory, on the river road, owned by Sidney Pope; the 
Tuttle factory, in the central part of the town, owned 
by Almon Tuttle; the Bassett factory, about two 
miles east of the village, owned by’ Nicholas Richer 
and George Whitmore; the Gooseville factory, in the 
north-east part of the town; the King factory, in the 
north part of the town; the Center factory, at the 
village ; the McCall factory, a mile and a half north- 
west of the village ; and the South Hill factory, in the 
south-west corner of the town, all owned by Messrs. 
Richer & Whitmore. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 1,182; of 
whom 1,111 were native, 71 foreign, 1,181 white, 1 col- 
ored; 596 males and 586 females. Its area was 22,938 
acres; of which 17,734 acres were improved, and 
5,204 woodland. It was the only town in the coun- 
ty reported as having no waste land. The cash 
value of farms was $1,005,030; of farm buildings 
other than dwellings, $132,995 ; of stock, $175,145; 
of tools and implements, $33,634. The amount of 
gross sales from farms in 1874 was $120,861. 

There are ten common school districts in the town, 
each of which-has a school house within the town, 
During the year ending Sept. 30, 1877, there were 
ten licensed teachers at one time during twenty- 
eight weeks or more. The number of children of 
school age residing in the districts at that date was 
320. During that year there were eight male and 
thirteen female teachers employed; the number of 
children residing in the districts who attended school 
was 255, of whom three were under five or over 
twenty-one years of age ; the average daily attendance 
during the year was 148.114; the number of volumes 
in district libraries was 714, the value of which was 
$205; the number of school-houses was ten, all of 
which were frame, which, with the sites, embracing 
one acre and forty-five rods, valued at $300, were 
valued at $1,515 ; the assessed value of taxable prop- 
erty in the districts was $654,496. The number of 
children between eight and fourteen years of age re- 
siding in the districts at that date was tog, of whom 
gz attended district school fourteen weeks of that 
year. 
Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 
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Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876........... $ 47.15 
** apportioned to districts.......... 1,009.42 
Proceeds of Gospel and school lands... ... 73-96 
Race Wy WE ose esa he eee es oes 609.37 
From teachers’. board.............-..0. 232.00 
es thas 

PCRAL SECCIBES DS cy ois Foe a eve nce ts $1,971.90 
Paid for teachers’ wages.......... Roya b $1,777-65 
school apparatus... ............2. 15 

“t school-houses, sites, out-houses, 
fences, repairs, furniture, etc......... 46.56 
Paid for other incidental expenses........ 130.04 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 1, 1877 .. 17.50 
Total disbursements..........-.... $1,971.90 


SETTLEMENTS.—The first settlement is said to have 
been made in 1781, on lot 44, by Col. Converse, who 
also kept the first inn, which he opened in 1793. 

Henry, Daniel, James and Benjamin Williams came 
from Point Julia, R. I, in 1792. They came in the 
early spring with an ox team and one horse, and 
brought their feather beds with them. Henry and 
James were married, and the former, who married 
Patty Crandall, had two children, named Polly and 
James. They left their families at the Carr place in 
Edmeston while they rolled up a log house, which oc- 
cupied only two days, All occupied one log house 
until others were erected. Henry was a soldier of 
the Revolution. He purchased the farm lying in the 
south-east corner of the town and built his log house 
on the west bank of “ Aunt Pat” brook. Henry sold 
the piece of land on which he first settled to Josiah 
Baker and moved to the east part of the same lot, 
he located on the river road, and there during the rest 
of his days kept what in olden times was known far 
and near as the “Aunt Pat Tavern.” He built a 
frame house in 1808. His sons John and Oliver also 
kept tavern in that building. He had fourteen child- 
ren, only three of whom are living, John and. Martha, 
widow of Elijah Atherton, in New Berlin, and Betsey, 
wife of Oliver Thayer, in Illinois, James Williams 
settled on a farm adjoining Henry’s on the north, but 
removed at an early day to Virgil, in Cortland county. 
Benjamin settled on a farm adjoining Henry’s on the 
south, where for a few years he carried on his trade of 
tanner and currier. He removed with his family to 
Washington county. The site of the tannery is now 
occupied by the residence of “ Dr.” Porter. Daniel 
settled three miles north of South New Berlin, a half 
mile west of Davis’ crossing, where Israel Angell now 
. lives. In 1794 he married Phila Parker, and their 
marriage was the first contracted in the town of New 
Berlin. He afterwards removed with his family to 
the mouth of Whitewater River, in Arkansas. 

Farther up the stream from the Baker place, Moses 
Howard, son of Thomas Howard, from Rhode Island, 
rebuilt his log house and cleared up his farm, which 





was reputed to be one of the best in the town. He left 
his farm to his son Moses, who still occupies it. 
James Baird, who settled on the lot next above him, 
was his rival in the farming business. 

The next farm of 57 acres, on lot 44, was settled by 
Nicholas Richer, who came from Berlin, Rensselaer 
county in 1800, and occupied it till his death, Nov. 1, 
1829, aged 58. ‘The farm is nowoccupied by Charles 
E. Haywood. His wife, Ann Wilcox, to whom he 
was married in New Berlin, also died there, Oct. 14, 
1842, aged 62. He had four children, Nicholas, 
John, Randall and Anson, the first two of whom were 
born before he came here, and the latter two, in Co- 
lumbus. 

The lots on the creek next north of the Richer 
farm were settled by Peter German and Jonathan 
Brownell, who came from Nine Partners, Dutchess 
county. Mr. German was a brother of Hon. Oba- 
diah German, of North Norwich, and is supposed to 
have built the first frame dwelling house in the town. 
It was a small building and stood near the small brook 
at the foot of the hill, where now stands the dwelling 
house on the farm. He is believed to have been the 
first justice in the town. A daughter of his became 
the wife of Hon. Joshua Lamb. Jonathan Brownell 
built a log house on the creek, near where yet stands 
his old barn, and there he kept tavern for many years. 
There also the public business, town meetings, elec- 
tions, and company trainings were held in the early 
settlements of the town. 

Thomas Howard, Sr., was a native of Rhode Island 
and emigrated from Charlton, Mass., to Columbus, 
in 1794. But eight persons had preceded him in the 
settlement of the town. He moyed his family and 
household goods with an ox team, crossing the Hud- 
son at Albany and wending his way westward wa 
Cherry Valley, Cooperstown, over the old State road 
winding among the Burlington hills to Wharton Creek, 
and down that stream to the Unadilla, near where he 
located, on the lot next north of the Henry Williams 
farm. The farm on which he settled and died is now 
owned by Bennett Lottridge. His sons were Isaac, 
Moses, Joseph, Abram, Jacob, Thomas Jr., and Hop- 
kins. The Howard family held a prominent place in 
the settlement of Columbus. The elder Howard 
served several years in the Provincial army during the 
French and Indian war, and again in the struggle of 
the colonies for independence. He died in Columbus 
Jan. 24, 1837, in the 95th year of his age. 

Samuel Campbell was a native of Mansfield, Con- 
necticut, and emigrated to Columbus at an early day. 
He became the owner of a large farm on the west 
bank of the Unadilla, a little north of the turnpike 
running through the town. He held the offices of 
supervisor and justice, the latter over twenty-five years, 
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was Member of Assembly from this county in 1808~’9, 
1812 and 1820, and represented the 15th district in 
Congress in 1821—3. 

Joshua Lamb and his brother Alvin came from Oxford, 
Mass., in July, 1804, and settled on the west side of the 
Unadilla, on the south-east corner of a lot, where the 
turnpike crosses the river road. They were carpen- 
ters and built a large two-story dwelling, where Joshua 
kept a tavern during nearly all the remainder of his 
life. Alvin died young; but Joshua lived to be an 
old inhabitant of the town and left several sons to in- 
herit the large property he accumulated by economy 
and industry. George Clark settled on the opposite 
side of the turnpike from Judge Lamb, and also kept 
tavern. The place is now owned by Truxton Lamb, 
a son of Judge Lamb, and the old-fashioned tavern 
has been turned into a good modern farm house. 
Elisha Morgan, who was a merchant in the early days 
of the settlement, owned the south-west and north- 
east corner lots where the river road crossed the turn- 
pike, and built a large two-story dwelling-house on 
one corner and a store on the other. He traded 
there several years, and sold out and removed to the 
western part of the State. Charles H. Toll, also a 
merchant, came from Schenectady and occupied a 
room in Judge Lamb’s dwelling-house, and sold goods 
there for some time. He then built a store at Colum- 
bus Center, and after trading there a short time sold 
to Benjamin Storrs and went to Camillus, Onondaga 
county. Dr. Tracy Robinson settled on a small 
building lot on the west side of the river road, next 
south of Elisha Morgan’s. He was the first regular 
physician who settled in Columbus. 

Nathaniel Calkin settled on the river road, on the 
farm next below Dr. Tracy Robinson. His log house 
stood on the hill on the west side of the road, and 
some distance north of the old state road, which 
crossed the Unadilla at the foot of the hill, on ‘* Akin’s 
bridge,” and passed up the hill gorge, west over the 
hill to the Peter German farm and Jonathan Brown- 
ell’s log tavern, thence up the creek and its west 
branch into Sherburne, and on west to Cayuga Lake. 
A brick kiln was erected on Mr. Calkin’s farm, from 
which the early settlers obtained the means to build 
brick out-door ovens. Chimneys were then unknown 
in log houses. Mr. Calkin left his property to his chil- 
dren. One of his sons built a large two-story house, 
near the foot of the hill on the east side of the river 
road, which was burned and another built in its place 
by a grandson, Jonathan Hubby settled and cleared 
up a wilderness lot adjoining the Calkin farm on the 
south. Isaac Green located on the lot of Jonathan 
Hubby and the Howard farm on the river road. He 
was an enterprising, industrious man, and in addition 
to farming was engaged in the milling business. He 











owned the grist-mill on ‘ Aunt Pat” brook above the 
Henry Williams farm, and built the two-story house 
yet standing on the premises. The old mill and the 
dam have long since passed away. This was the first 
grist-mill in the town and was built in 1795 by Job 
Vail, probably for Mr. Green, Vail also built the first 
saw-mill the previous year. 

Gates Pope settled north of the Perkins farm, on a 
river farm through which runs Pope brook. He was 
a thriving and industrious farmer, and supplied the 
neighborhood with brick from a kiln on his farm. 

Ezra Beebe settled early on the west side of Shaw- 
ley brook, about where the old State road crossed it. 
He was a frugal, industrious farmer, managed his 
affairs prudently, and at his death, August 27, 1866, 
at the age of 86, left his well-improved farm to his 
children, one of whom still lives on it. Capt. Joseph 
Page located on the east side of the creek about op-- 
posite the Beebe farm. Capt. Page left his farm to 
his son Joseph, who occupied it during his lifetime. 
John H. Reynolds settled on a farm next adjoiming 
the Page farm on the south, He was an active, en- 
terprising man and an influential citizen; was a militia 
colonel and a good officer. 

Isaac Shawley settled on the brook which bears his 
name, where the old turnpike crosses it ; and his father- 
in-law, Mr. Kenny, made a settlement before the road 
was built. John Downing settled on the brook, north 
of the Shawley farm. Archibald and Daniel Perkins, 
brothers, located in the neighborhood of the Downing — 
farm on the creek north of the old turnpike road. 

Esek Olney came from Rhode Island about the 
beginning of the present century and settled on the 
north side of the old turnpike, a little east of Shawley 
brook. He was a respectable farmer and brought his 
farm into a good state of cultivation. 

Eliab Underwood settled on the old turnpike, east 
of the Olney farm, in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury. Captain Elijah Palmer settled north of the 
Sparr and Howard settlement and was active in con- 
junction with his neighbors, among whom was Gilbert 
Strong, who settled near him, in promoting the settle- 
ments in the north part of the town. Silas Ames was 
another early settler in this locality, near the Green- 
leaf farm. Samuel Whitmore first settled on the west 
side of the Unadilla, near where the turnpike crossed 
from Edmeston into Columbus, about the time the 
road was made ; and when the gate was changed from 
the east to the west bank he became its tender and 
continued such till his death, which occurred Dec. 9, 
1855, at the age of 86. Anna, his wife, died at the 
same age Oct. 20, 1854. John Lottridge came from 
Albany in December, 1799, and settled a half mile 
west of the village, on a small stream, where it crossed 
the State road. There he started a tannery, which he 
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remoyed a year later a mile south of the village, to 
the farm now owned by Nicholas Richer. He had 
tweWe children, eight of whom are living,—Bennett, 
Polly, John and Julana are the only ones living in 
Columbus. 

William Button purchased @ building lot on the 
Perkins place, a little north of the Lottridge tannery, 
and built a house. He was a carpenter by trade, and 
possessing a good English education he was employed 
to teach school during the winter months. But he 
soon wearied of a backwoods life, sold his house to 
Kimball Webber and took his final leave of Columbus 
wilds. Webber moved the house to the north side of 
the turnpike, near where the State road comes out to 
the turnpike. Captain Berry built a house on the 
south side of the turnpike from the Webber house 
and kept tavern for some time. He sold to a Mr. 
Johnson, who kept the tavern and also carried the 
mail for some years from Cooperstown to Oxford, by 
way of Sherburne. He then sold the premises and 
left the town. Joseph Tubbs, who was a blacksmith, 
erected a shop on the south side of the turnpike, a 
little west of the Johnson tavern, where he carried on 
the blacksmith business during the remainder of his 
working days. Garrett Reed, who was also a black- 
smith, settled in the same neighborhood, 

On the turnpike, east of Columbus Center, and next 
east of the Stephen Howard farm, Solomon Rathbun 
first squatted and built a small tenement. He was an 
odd ‘kind of a man, somewhat capable of cutting 
and making men’s and boys’ wearing apparel. His 
shanty passed into the possession of a Mr. Chapman, 
who erected a shop for the manufacture of house- 
hold furniture, to supply the "needs of the first set- 
tlers. Dr. Isaac Finch was the next owner of the 
lot and built a dwelling house thereon. Levi Hay- 
ward, a brother-in-law of Dr. Finch, settled on the 
river road a little south of the turnpike. He was a 
skillful and prudent physician and practiced in com- 
pany with Dr. Finch. Dr. Hayward moved to New 
Berlin village and continued his practice, 

Elias Underwood settled somewhat more than a 
mile up the creek from Jonathan Brownell’s farm. 
He sold his farm to Abel Hyde and went west. Abel 
Hyde camein from Connecticut in 1802, He was a 
careful, prudent and industrious farmer and at his 
death August 14, 1839, at the age of 82 years, left 
his farm to his children. Edward Williams settled on 
the south part of the same lot about the same time 
that Underwood settled on the north part. He was 
from Massachusetts, and was a strong, robust farmer. 
He died May 23, 1825, aged 54, and was succeeded on 
the farm by his children. John Munal settled on a 
lot adjoining the Williams lot on the south. He 
built a‘saw-mill on the creek, which supplied the 











neighborhood with materials for erecting more com- 
modious dwellings. Thomas Low came from Albany 
and settled on the lot next west of Elias Underwood. 
He was of Dutch descent, an enterprising farmer and 
brought his farm into a good state of cultivation. His 
son-in-law, Frank Eagles, settled on the south-west 
fifty acres of the Low lot and remained thereon till 
his death. Jared Clark purchased the Low farm and 
settled on it about 1804 or ’o5. His son’s widow now 
lives on it. 

Major Walter Clark, a native of Connecticut, came 
here about 1803.from Hartwick, N. Y., where he had 
lived a year ortwo. He settled on the lot next north 
of the Low lot, adjoining the Simmons lot on the 
west, about two miles north-west of the village. The 
farm is now owned by Alanson Campbell. He had 
five children who grew to maturity, two of whom, 
Rensselaer W., and Silas were born in Connecticut, 
and two of whom, Silas and Nathan, are living, both 
in Columbus. Silas is engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness in the village. Nathan is a farmer and owns the 
Stephen Howard farm a little east of the village. 
Rensselaer W. Clark died May 31, 1855, aged 53. 
He was Member of Assembly from this county in 
1844. 

Judatus Williams, who, like all who settled in that 
neighborhood, was a Connecticut man, settled on the 
lot adjoining the Ambrose Hyde farm on the north. 
He died June 24, 1852, aged 77, and Abigail, his 
wife, Oct. 10, 1842, aged 69, A Mr. Nichols and two 
sisters first settled on a lot adjoining the Judatus 
Williams lot on the north, the last part of 1798, and 
cleared a patch large enough to build a sort of shanty 
to live in, On the opposite side of the road running 
north and south through the neighborhood, Ezra 
Loomis settled and cleared upa farm. He wasason of 
Thomas Loomis of the Revolutionary army, the latter 
of which died Sept. 5, 1842, aged 86. Isaiah Loomis 
settled on the lot next north of the Ezra Loomis lot ; 
Solomon Aldrich, a native of Rhode Island on a wild 
lot a little north of the Williams and Loomis neigh- 
borhood; and Stephen Sears near the latter. Mr. 
Sears was a deacon of the Congregational Church, a 
quiet, peaceable neighbor and cleared up his farm by 
industryand hard labor. He died March 14, 1847, 
aged 84, and “Sary,” his wife, May 7, 1838, aged 72. 
A Mr. Crosby settled near Mr. Sears and married one 
of his daughters. This wedding was one of the first 
in the town. The first marriage is said to have been 
contracted by Joseph Medberry and Hannah Brown 
in 1794. 

John Tracy came from Norwich, Conn., in 1806, 
and located about a mile west of the center, where he 
was engaged in farming till his death, Jan. 14, 1820. 
His children were Rachel, born Aug. 22, 1781; 
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John, born Oct. 26, 1783, married Susan, daughter of 
Joseph Hyde, of Norwich, Aug. 30, 1813, at Frank- 
lin, Conn., and was an early and prominent lawyer in 
Oxford ;* Zebadiah L., born Oct 8, 1786; Ulysses, 
Bela, born April 19, 1794; Esther, Emily, Ulysses 
and Harriet. 

A Mr. Salisbury settled on a lot next east of the 
Elias Underwood lot. He sold to Elijah Fuller and 
went west. Mr. Fuller and his young wife settled on 
this lot about 1805. He was industrious, economical 
and prudent, and left his property to his children. He 
died April 30, 1864, aged 87, and. Ruth, his wife, 
Feb. 12, 1849, aged 68. Price French taught the 
school on the old turnpike in the Gilbert Barns neigh- 
borhood one or two winters. The school-house stood 
on the Gage lot, on the north side of the road, west 
of Mr. Barns’ residence. It was the first school taught in 
that neighborhood. The first school in the town is 
said to have been kept by Nicholas Page. 

William Griffin was one of the early settlers in Col- 
umbus. He came from one of the New England 
states, and became a well-known business man among 
the first settlers. He purchased the tavern stand on 
the turnpike at Columbus Center, owned by Jonathan 
Brownell, and kept the tavern several years. He died 
Oct. 5, 1838, aged 56, and Dolly, his wife, April 5, 
1837, aged 57. 

Sampson Spaulding, from Massachusetts, was one 
of the first settlers in the town. He purchased and 
settled on a wild lot near the head waters of Shawley 
brook in the neighborhood of Captain David Smith 
and Silas Ames. 


Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
in the house of Jonathan Brownell, March 5, 1805, 
and the following named officers were elected: Tracy 
Robinson, Supervisor; Ambrose Hyde, Clerk ; John 
Whitmore, Jared Clark and Drake Miller, Assessors ; 
John Whitmore and Philip Gage, Poormasters; Joshua 
Lamb, Collector; Jonathan Hubby, Adam Dickey and 
Philip Gage, Commissioners ; 
ble ; Edward Williams, Iebeoh Doan and Redman 
Spurr, Fence Viewers; Jonathan Brownell, Pound 
Master ; Samuel Calkin, Charles Carter, Esek Olney, 
Redman Spurr, Gerret Reed, Melvin Tuttle, Abel Hyde, 
Joseph Wilbur, Allen Cole, Josiah Rathbun, Gil- 
bert Strong, Drake Miller, Thomas Richmond, Benja- 
min Bartlett, William Clark, Simeon Nutting, Stephen 
Sears, William Howard and Joseph Page, Overseers 
of Highways. 

The following list of the officers of the town of 
Columbus for the year 1880-81, was kindly furnished 
us by Perry Warren :— 


Supervisor—Deloss N. Matterson. 
Town Clerk—Perry Warren. 


* See page 289 of this work, 
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Justices—Austin Barrows, Henry Crary (elected 
in the place of A. Barrow,) Hiram Gritman, Orson 
E. Lottridge, Charles Crego. 

Assessors—Henry Lottridge, Warren H. Myers, 
Benjamin Cone. 

Commissioner of Highways—Charles E. Clark. 

Overseers of the Poer—B. Alvin Church, M. Lewis 
Jaquith. 

Constables—Dennis Blackman, Edwin S$. Maxson, 
Joseph M. King. ‘ 

Collector—Irvin L. Richer. 

Inspectors of Election, District No. 1—George H. 
McCall, Isaac Holmes, Irwin Langworthy. 

Town Auditors—Orrin D. Larchar, Lewis E. Sim- 
mons, John K. Lloyd. 

Game Constable—Gates E. Pope. 

Excise Commissioners—Daniel G. Spaulding, Aus- 
tin Barrows. 

The following named persons have served the town 
as supervisors and clerks :— 


Joshua Lamb, Consta- | 





YEAR. SuPERVISORS. CLERKS. 
1805-6, Tracy Robinson. Ambrose Hyde. 
1807-8, Samuel Campbell. do. 
1809-12, Drake Miller. do. 
1813,'15, David Smith. do. 
1814, Peter German. do. 
1816, Joshua Lamb. Benjamin Storrs. 
1817. Stephen Howard. Ambrose Hyde. 
1818. Nathaniel Spurr. Benjamin Storrs. 
1819. Ambrose Hyde. do. 
1820, Joshua Lamb, Jr. do. 
1821. Samuel Campbell. do. 
1822. Festus Cone. do. 
1823-24. Nathaniel Spurr. do. 
1825. Elijah Smith. Isaac Finch. 
1826-9. Henry Crary. Benjamin Storrs. 
1830. Nathaniel Spurr. Isaac Jones, Jr. 
1831-2. Henry Crary. do. 
1833. Angeli Knight. do. 
1834. Edward Champlin. do. 
1835. Benjamin Storrs. Rensselaer W. Clark. 
1836. Edward Champlin. do. 
1837. Abel Matterson. do. 
1838-9. do. Hiram E, Storrs. 
1840, Samuel ‘Campbell. Chauncey Carrier. 
1841. Josiah G. Olney. Benjamin Storrs. 
1842. Rensselaer W. Clark. do. 
1843-4. Lewis Spurr. Chauncey Carrier. 
1845-6. Hiram E. Storrs. do. 
1847. Rensselaer W. Clark. Chauncey Perkins. 
1848, Nathaniel Shawler. do. 
1849. Jefferson Spurr. do. 
1850. Benjamin Storrs. Timothy P. Bissell. 
1851. Royal D. Cone. do, 
1852. Henry Holmes. do. 
1853. do. John L. Whitmore. 
1854. Chauncey Carrier. Benjamin Storrs. 
1855. Hiram E. Storrs. John L. Whitmore. 
1856. Jefferson Spurr. Benjamin Storrs. 
1857. Truxton G. Lamb. Chauncey Carrier. 
1858-60, E. Darwin Hayward. do. 
1861. Chauncey Carrier. Earl Knight. 
1862-3. Nelson W. Matteson. do. 
1864. E. Darwin Hayward. do. 
1865. Almon L. Tuttle. Orrin D. Larchar, 
1866, do, Earl Knight, 
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Year. SuPERvisoRs. Crerks. 
1867. Samuel L. Brown, Edwin B. Jones. 
1868-9. do, Charles E. Cone. 
1870. Almon L. Tuttle. do. 
1871-2. John L. Pope. do. 
1873-5. Harlow R. Lamb. do. 
1876-7. do. Dennis Blackman. 
1878. do. Henry Crary. 
1879. Deloss W. Matterson. Dennis Blackman. 


CoLumBus. 


Columbus is situated near the center of the town 
and is distant about 4# miles from New Berlin and 6} 
miles from Sherburne, with both of which it is con- 
nected by daily stage. It contains three churches, 
(Congregationalist, Methodist Episcopal and Univer- 
salist,) a district school, one hotel, two stores, a steam 
saw and grist-mill, a cheese factory, a wagon shop, 
kept by A. D. Dutcher, two blacksmith shops, kept 
by Perry Warren and Elliot Sherman, a cooper shop, 
kept by Albert Talcott, two shoe shops, kept by Earl 
Knight and D. Lyon, and about a score of dwellings. 

Elisha Morgan was engaged in mercantile business 
as early as 1810, at Columbus Corners, which was then 
more considerable of a settlement than the Center. 
He continued in trade till 1831. 

Deacon Benjamin Storrs, from Connecticut, was 
engaged in mercantile business at the Center, in com- 
pany with his brother Lathrop, from 1815 to 1821, 
and subsequently alone till about 1831, when he was 
succeeded by his son Experience, who continued the 
business. till his death, October 26, 1833. On the 
death of his son Experience, Benjamin resumed the 
business, which, after a few years, he sold to his son 
Hiram, who built the store now occupied by Larchar 
& Bryant, and traded there till 1856, when he failed. 

John Beach was trading in 1819, in the building 
now occupied as a dwelling by Elliot Sherman, but 
remained only a few years, when he went west. 

Abner Burlingame, cousin to Anson Burlingame, 
commenced business at the Center in 1837 and con- 
tinued till 1848. 

In 1847, before Myers commenced trading, Harvey 
Howard and E. Darwin Hayward were associated 
with Hiram E. Storrs about four months under the 
name of Storrs, Howard & Co., Storrs continuing till 
his failure in 1856. In 1856, Monroe Gates com- 
menced trading in the Clark store and continued till 
about 1858, when he returned to Plainfield, Otsego 
county, whence he came. Wesley H. Lottridge, a 
native of Columbus, bought Gates’ stock in the fall 
of 1858 and traded till 1863, when he sold to Silas 
Clark, who still continues the business. 

The only other merchants engaged in business here 
are Larchar & Bryant, (O. D. Larchar and George M. 


Bryant.) The business was established in 1871, by 
Jerome Norton. 

The earliest physicians in Columbus were Drs. Noah 
B. Foot and Tracy Robinson, though which was first 
is not certain. Dr. Foot located a half mile west of 
the village, but remained only a few months. Dr. 
Robinson located two and a half miles east of the vil- 
lage at what is known as Columbus Corners, where, 
at an early day, there was a post-office, which was re- 
moved across the river to South Edmeston some forty 
years ago. Dr. Robinson removed previous to 1817 
to Binghamton, where he became prominent and died. 

Isaac Finch came from Saratoga county about 
1807-10 and located a half mile east of the village, 
where he practiced till the spring of 1839, when he 
removed to Columbus Corners and practiced there so 
long as he was able. 

Caleb G. Hall practiced here from about 1815 to 
1835, when he went to New Berlin, where he continued 
till after 1840, He then returned to Columbus, prac- 
ticed one year, and removed to Cooperstown, where 
he died. 

Levi Hayward came from. Saratoga county in 1812 
and practiced with his brother-in-law, Dr. Isaac Finch, 
till 1814, when he removed to Solon. He returned 
to Columbus in 1817 and practiced here till 1821, 
when he removed to Edmeston. After practicing 
there three years he again returned to Columbus, lo- 
cating at the Corners, where he remained till February, 
1826, when he went to New. Berlin, and died there 
March 25, 1827. 

A. Buckingham came from Otsego county in 1826 
and located at Columbus Corners, where he practiced 
about a year and removed to the Center, where he 
remained till 1830, when he removed to Sherburne. 
After a year or two he removed to Columbus, and two 
or three years later again removed to Sherburne and 
established himself in the drug business, mostly giving 
up medical practice. 

Elias B. Harris came from Otsego, his native coun- 
ty, in the spring of 1847, and after two years’ prac- 
tice removed to Waterville, N. Y.  Aristus Brown 
came from Edmeston, Otsego county, in 1858, and 
practiced one year, when he returned to Scuth Ed- 
meston. 

The present physicians are E. Darwin Hayward 
and Benjamin Alvin Church. 

E, Darwin Hayward was born in Solon, N. Y., June 
ro, 1814, and removed with his parents to Columbus 
in 1817. 

Benjamin Alvin Church was born in Coventry, in 
this county, Sept. 11, 1855. 

Although Columbus has been remarkably devoid of 
those elements which contribute to the support of the 
legal fraternity she has furnished a goodly number who 
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have embarked in the legal profession, The follow- 
ing are the names of lawyers whose parents were early 
settlers in thistown: John Tracy, John Hyde, John 
Morgan, Edwin D. Lamb, Ira Barnes, Silas Warren, 
Charles Fuller and Lewis Campbell. 

The steam saw and grist-mill in Columbus village 
owned by Nicholas Richer, was built in 1876 by 
Goodnow, Richer & Co., on the site of one built 
by the same firm in 1873, and burned in the spring of 
1876, in which year Mr. Richer purchased the inter- 
est of the remaining partners. It contains one log 
saw and one feed run, which are propelled by a thirty 
horse-power engine. It gives employment to three 
men in the manufacture of lumber and cheese boxes, 

The hotel at Columbus was built by Jonathan 
Brownell at an early day, as early as 1805. _It origi- 
nally stood where the horse barn connected with it 
now stands, and was removed to its present location 
in 1834. Dennis Blackman, the present proprietor, 
bought the property of Lucius Marble Oct. 20, 1868. 
Mr. Blackman is also the postmaster and keeps the 
office in the hotel. He received the appointment 
Feb. 5, 1869. 

CuurcueEs,—The first religious services in the town 
were held in 1797, on the occasion of the funeral of 
Mrs. Dorcas Howard, whose death was the first in the 
town, The services were conducted by Elder Camp- 
bell, a Baptist preacher. 

The Congregational church at Columbus village 
and the Free-Will Baptist church in the south part of 
the town were organized about the same time, 1806, 
and there was a strife between them for the benefit of 
the gospel lot belonging to this town which was loca- 
ted in the town of New Hartford. Their representa- 
tives met in Albany, whither they had gone to apply 
for the proceeds of the gospel lot ; but the papers of nei- 
ther were correct, and the proceeds of that lot were 
finally applied to the benefit of common schools by a 
resolution passed in the town meeting of March 3, 
1812. The latter church ceased to exist some thirty 
years ago. Its legal existence dates from May 6, 
1809, when, at the house of Noah Barnum, 7he First 
Baptist Church and Friendship Society was formed. 
Elder William Burch and Deacon Noah Barnum pre- 
sided as judges of election, and David Cole, Peter 
German and Joseph Page were elected trustees. 

A good deal of religious activity centered in this 
town at that period, for on the 6th of June of the 
same year, (1806) a convention to which Messrs. Bal- 
lou, Farewell, Flagg, Dean and Stacy were the dele- 
gates, met at the house of Alvin and Joshua Lamb, 
and organized Zhe Western Association of Universa- 
lists of the State of New York, This was the first as- 
sociation of Universalists in the State, and the third 
organization of the kind in America. 








The First Congregational Church of Columbus. 
On the rath of June, 1806, Jared Clark and Lucy, 
his wife, Stephen Sears and Sarah, his wife, Gideon 
Peck and Sarah, his wife, Seth Stowel and Mary, his 
wife, Clarissa Williams and Wealthy Bardwell pro- 
duced letters certifying to their good standing in other 
churches, and after due examination and listening to 
a sermon by Rev. Mr. Knapp, were constituted a 
church. David Dickey was chosen clerk; and ata 
meeting held in his house in Burlington, Dec. 5, 1806, 
Jared Clark and Stephen Sears were chosen deacons. 

Jan. 28, 1814, it was incorporated as Zhe First 
Congregational Society of the town of Columbus. 
The meeting for this purpose was presided over by 
Jobn Tracy, and Oliver Stevens acted as clerk. Ben- 
jamin Storrs, was chosen treasurer, Elisha Morgan, 
collector, and Benjamin Storrs, James Williams, 
David Baker, Oliver Stevens, Walter Clark, David 
Dickey, John Tracy, Elisha Morgan and Sanford 
Lacy, trustees, 

April 11, 1814, it was resolved to accept the propo- 
sition of Jonathan Brownell to lease for a building 
site a plot of ground on the corner between his own 
house and that of Benjamin Storrs, beginning at the 
junction of the turnpike with the road leading north 
by Benjamin Storrs, extending sixteen rods on the 
east side of that road and ten rods deep, at $7 per 
annum, Brownell agreeing to give a deed for the same 
at any time when the Society paid him $100, Elisha 
Morgan, Benjamin Storrs, and Walter Clark, were 
appointed a committee to agree with Gilbert Barnes 
or some other person to build the meeting-house. 
Oct. 15, 1815, the committee met to inspect the house 
to see if it was done according to contract, and 
“found a deficiency of nails in some part of the work,” 
which Mr, Barnes agreed to supply. The cost of the 
house was $825. It was previously agreed, August 
11, 1815, which is the first record of a meeting held 
in the church, to dedicate the house on Thursday, 
Sept. 21, 1815, and to invite Revs. Knight and 
Truair to attend. May 16, 1816, the seats were 
rented, the prices ranging from $1.75 to $13 for single 
seats. April 3, 1817, it was voted to buy the building 
site. 

The records do not show who was the pastor pre- 
vious to 1813. In the fall of that year Rev. Mr. 
Gleason entered upon his ministerial labors with this 
church and continued them till 1817. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Asa Donaldson ; and March 14, 1818, 
it was “ yoted to attemptto raise money ” for his sup- 
port as a settled minister with a salary of $350 the 
first year, with an additional $10 ainually till it 
amounted to $400. But notwithstanding this tempt- 
ing prospective increase in salary he closed his labors 
some time in 1818. May 5, 1819, it was resolved to 
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employ Rev. E. Conger to preach, the conditions 
being that the Society move his family from Hartwick 
to Columbus, find a house for them rent free, furnish 
his fire wood, keep a cow and horse, and give him 
$130. June 1, 1820, an agreement was made with 
Mr. Conger to preach one year on the following 
terms, viz: $300—$50 in cash at the beginning and 
end of the year, and the remainder in produce, also 
the use of the parsonage and a supply of fire wood, 
the year to commence May 1, 1820. 

May 17, 1822, the question of extending a call to 
Rey. Charles E. Avery to become the settled pastor 
was considered. He was ordained Sept. 19, 1822. 
April 25, 1828, his request to be dismissed from the 
pastorate was granted. After the close of Mr. 
Avery's pastorate, Revs. A. Miller, Lilly Bradford, 
Ladd and Sidney Mills seem to have labored here for 
indefinite periods. Mr. Lilly was apparently settled 
as pastor, in 1828. August 19, 1828, it was voted 
to hire Rev. ‘A. Miller; and May 11, 1829, Rev. Mr. 
Bradford. Rev. C. W. Rexford was preaching pre- 
vious to Feb. 26, 1830, and for eight or nine weeks 
subsequently. May 24, 1830, Mr. Lilly was present 
and it was voted to make an effort to employ 
him. He was hired two-thirds of his time 
for one year, for $200, including parsonage and 
wood, August 26, 1831, it was resolved to raise 
money for the support of Mr. Ladd from August 14, 
1831 to May 1, 1832. August 17, 1832, it was voted 
to employ Rey. S. Mills three or four Sabbaths in addi- 
tion to the two he had spent, and offer him $5 per 
Sabbath. Nov. 19, 1830, it was voted to raise $200 
to compensate Mr. Mills for his services one-half time 
for one year, commencing Oct. 18, 1832. Dec. 7, 
1833, it was resolved to give Rey. Isaac F. Adams 
$250 in addition to the $1roo received from the Home 
Missionary Society, and the use of the parsonage. 

Rev. Samuel F. Storrs succeeded Mr. Adams in 
the pastorate as early as July 19, 1839, and during his 
pastorate, in 1842, anew parsonage was built. April 
24, 1843, Rev. Mr. Holmes was hired for one year 
from April 16, 1843, for $250 and the use of the par- 
sonage. May 19, 1845, it was voted to hire Rev. Mr. 
Redfield the ensuing year at a like compensation. 
Jan. 17, 1848, it was voted to hire Rev. William R. 
Tompkins and pay him $300 and give him the use 
of the parsonage. He continued his labors till 1856, 
Sept. 29, of which year it was voted to be not advisa- 
ble to attempt to raise the support of a minister the 
coming year. June 23, 1858, it was voted to fit the 
parsonage for the residence of Rev. John McLeish, Jr., 
and June 27, 1860, to circulate a subscription for the 
support of Rey. J. 5. Jones for the ensuing year. 
Succeeding Mr. Jones the pulpit was supplied by 
Messrs. Davis, Bigger, Alden, Senky, Sheffield and 





Bickford, students from Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, and Mr. Jaynes, of Auburn, from May till 
August, 1869. 

Feb. 5, 1872, an application was made to the 
American Home Missionary Society, for the appoint- 
ment of Rev. Samuel F. Porter, late of Oberlin, 
Ohio, to preach for them for one year. March rt 
following, Mr. Porter.commenced his labors and closed 
them during the summer of 1874. Revs. E. G. Bick- 
ford and E. F. Atwood subsequently officiated and in 
September, 1875, a call was given the latter but de- 
clined. In November, 1875, acall was given to Rev. 
E. B. Bassett for one year from Noy. 1, 1875, and 
accepted. He continued his labors till March, 1877, 
and was followed July 8th, of that year by Rey. C. C. 
Johnson, who also officiated April 6, 1878. The 
present pastor is Rev. E. B. Turner, whose name first 
appears in that connection Jan. 11, 1879. 

The number of members reported to the Associa- 
tion August 31, 1878, was 32—7 males and 25 
females. The number of Sunday school scholars was 
45; the number of families in the congregation, 18. 
The church was then without a pastor. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of Columbus.— 
Early in the present century the Methodists in this 
vicinity were active in the promulgation of their de- 
nominational doctrines, though regular meetings were 
not held until 1816. In 1805 a quarterly meeting was 
held in Mr. Underwood's barn in Columbus and a 
warm discourse preached by Rev. Timothy Dewey. 
The following day a love feast was held, attended by a 
great concourse of people and among whom were 
those pioneers of Methodism, J. Jewell, presiding 
elder, J. Husselkus, Benoni Harris, Ebenezer White, 
and J. Billings. 

In June, 1816, six persons, viz: Levi Jaquith, 
Abigail Jaquith, Lydia Rexford, Levina Henderson, 
William Lottridge and Rhoda Watson, the number 
required to draw a circuit preacher, met at the house 
of John Lottridge and formed a Society. Meetings 
were held on Tuesday of each week, commencing at 
ro o'clock A, M., in the house of John Lottridge dur- 
ing the winter and in his barn during the summer. 

At this time Daniel Barnes and Paul Stowell were 
the circuit preachers who ministered to the little flock 
at Columbus, and like all others of their sect traveled 
on horseback from place to place, preaching two or 
three times every day. Two years after the organ- 
ization of the Society there were seventy members, 
and this church was joined to the Brookfield circuit, 
Oneida district. After this meetings were held in the 
different school houses until 1845, when a church was 
built at Columbus Center, at a cost of $800. It was 
repaired in 1874, at a cost of $1,700. 

Soon after their house of worship was built the 
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church was transferred to the New Berlin charge, with 
which it is still connected. The present number of 
members is 52; the number of Sunday school schol- 
ars 44, teachers 5, and Bible class 12. The library 
contains 75 volumes. 

Following is the succession of pastors, their usual 
term of service being two years. Many of them were 
returned after a few years had elapsed since their first 
pastorate, and for a number of years there were 
two on the circuit: Daniel Barnes, and Paul Stowell, 
Wesley Higgins and W. Brunson, Isaac Grant and 
Eben Doolittle, William Cameron and Anson Tuller, 
Doolittle and Baker, Cameron and Rogers, Lyman 
Beach and John Bailey, Martin Marvin and Lyman 
Eddy, Philo Ferris and J. C. Ransom, Moses Dun- 
ham, Francis Higgins, David Davies, Rosmond Ingalls, 
Dennison Higgins, William Southworth, E. W. Breck- 
enridge, John Crawford, M. M. Tooke, Leonard Bow- 
dish, Elijah P. Beebe, Charles Starr, Henry F. Rowe, 
Martin B. Cleveland, William W. Andrews, William 
Burnside, T. M. Williams, E. D. Thurston, O. L. 
Torry, Wm. A. Wadsworth, Chas. D. Shepard, Walter 
B. Thomas, R. W. VanSchoick, John Wood, L. A. 
Wild, N. J. Hawley, C. S. Shelland, the latter of whom 
is the present pastor. 

The Universalist Society of Columbus was organ- 
ized at a meeting of Universalists held in the red 
school-house in district number 1, March 14, 1836, of 
which Nathaniel Spurr and Richard Loyd were chair- 
men, and T. G, Lamb, clerk. A constitution was 
adopted and Lewis Spurr, Harvey Howard, Hiram 
Miller, Oliver Myers and Nathan Clark were trustees. 

In June, 1843, action was first taken with reference 
to building a meeting-house; and July 1, 1843, it was 
resolved that the site therefor be at Columbus Center, 
that the estimated cost of the house be $1,500, and 
Abner Burlingame, M. Brown, L, Spurr, R. W. Clark 
and Harvey Clark were appointed a committee to cir- 
culate a subscription. Sept. 16, 1843, James T. Gill- 
more, E. D. Hayward, Harvey Howard, R. W, Clark 
and Lewis Spurr were appointed a building committee. 
The building was completed in 1844. Previous to 
the erection of the church meetings were held in the 
red school-house two and a half miles east of the 
village. 

The first pastor was Rev. Zenas Cook, who left in 
1845. He was succeeded by Rev. C. L. Shipman, 


from 1845 till October, 1849; Rev. A. R. Bartlett, . 


one year from January, 1850; John B. Gilman, from 
1851 to 1854; T. J. Smith, one year, in 1854; C. 
Starr Bailey, from 1856 till his death in July, 1859 ; 
Richard Coleman, two years from the fall of 1859 ; 
; O. K. Crosby; William H. H. 
Herrington, some three years from about 1868; A. L. 
Rice, one year; O. K. Crosby, one year, in 1875; 











since which time Rev. D. Ballou, of Utica, has served 
them. The church is now undergoing extensive re- 
pairs and meetings have been held during the summer 
of 1879 in the hall over the hotel. There are some 
twenty-five members. 

Wark OF THE REBELLION.—At the annual town 
meeting held Feb. 16, 1864, it was resolved that $500 
be paid to each volunteer applied on the quota under 
the last call of the President, and be raised on bonds 
payable one year from the succeeding fall. 

At a special town meeting held at the house of 
Jeremiah Medbury, July 12, 1864, the Town Board 
were authorized to raise not to exceed $600 for each 
volunteer to fill the quota under the prospective call 
for three years, one-half the money necessary to be 
raised for that purpose to be paid Jan. 1, 1866, and 
the remainder Jan. 1, 1867. At an adjourned meet- 
ing at Medbury’s Aug, 6, 1864, it was resolved to send 
Samuel L. Brown and Jeremiah Medbury, Jr., to 
Buffalo, or such “6ther points as they deemed advis- 
able, to look for volunteers. At a special meeting 
held at the same place Aug. 16, 1864, it was resolved 
to pay not to exceed $600 to such persons as were 
liable to the expected draft, who, before the draft, 
furnished a substitute for three years, to the number 
necessary to fill the quota under the last call for 500,- 
ooo men; that the Town Board have discretionary 
power to pay volunteers for one, two, or three years, 
such sums as they deemed. advisable, not exceeding 
$600, to fill the quota; and that as soon as the Legis- 
lature approve the act, a sufficient tax be levied to 
pay each man who may be drafted under the last call 
$200, and the four men, (Jackson, Stone, Spaulding 
and Herrick,) drafted in 1863, $600 each. 

Ata meeting of the Board of Town Auditors at 
the house of J. Medbury, Jr., Aug. 19, 1864, it was 
resolved to pay a bounty of $500 to all volunteers for 
one year credited on the quota of the town; and at 
a meeting held at the same place Aug. 24, 1864, it 
was resolved to increase that bounty to $600, 

At a special town meeting held at Mr. Medbury’s 
Jan. 2, 1865, it was resolved to pay $650 to Henry 
Holmes, Nicholas Richer, Charles E. Cone and Ben- 
jamin Cone as a bounty for each volunteer furnished 
by them for two or three years and credited on the 
quota under the late call for 300,000 men to the num- 
ber of twenty ; also to pay to each person liable to the 
draft who furnished a substitute for two or three years 
$650, when such substitute was credited on that quota. 
It was further resolved that if the quota was not filled 
by the above means the committee to be appointed 
by this meeting be authorized to use such means and 
pay such bounties as they deemed advisable, not to 
exceed $1,000 for two or three years; that the Town 
Board raise the necessary funds by loaning money and 
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issuing town bonds therefor, or such other evidences 
of town indebtedness as they might find necessary ; 
and that Nelson W. Matterson, Nicholas Richer and 
E. Darwin Hayward be said committee, whose neces- 
sary expenses and services were to be paid, and through 
whom all credits on the quota were to be made. The 
bonds were to be made payable, one-half the middle 
of December, 1865, and one-half the middle of 
December, 1866. The Board met at the same place 
and on the same day and resolved to issue bonds for 
the above purpose. 

At the annual town meeting held Feb. 21, 1865, it 
was resolved to pay David Myers in town bonds $600, 
payable one-half Dec. 15, 1865, and one-half Dec. 
15, 1866, as a bounty, he having re-enlisted Dec. 28, 
1863, and been applied on the subsequent quota of 
the town. It was also resolved that the Board issue 
bonds for an amount sufficient to reimburse all persons 
who advanced money by subscription or otherwise to 
pay bounties to volunteers and the necessary expenses 
of filling the quota on the call of July 19, 1864, said 
bonds to be made payable, one-half Dec. 15, 186s, 
and one-half Dec. 15, 1866, and that a tax be levied 
by the Supervisor to pay the same. 

Columbus furnished during the war 112 soldiers 
and 22 seamen, of whom 23 were natives of town 
and 8 substitutes. They were distributed among the 
following branches of the service: 1 each in the sth, 
rath, 46th, r21st, 134th, 147th and 157th, 2 in the 
6rst, 4 in the rgoth, 7 in the 76th, 19 in the 16rst, 
and 26 in the 114th infantry regiments ; r each in the 
roth, r5th and 2oth, and 2 each in the 2d and 8th 
cavalry regiments ; 1 each in the 3d, (light,) and 16th, 
(heavy,) 6 in the rst, (light,) and 15 in the 2d (heavy,) 
artillery; 1 in the 45th Wisconsin; 2 in the 8th 
Indiana battery ; and x in the 1st United States sharp- 
shooters, 


STATEMENT OF BOUNTIES PAID. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Town or SHERBURNE. 


HERBURNE was formed from Paris, Oneida 
county, March 5, 1795, andits nameis said to have 
been suggested by a member of the Legislature, who 
affirmed that the early inhabitants were in the frequent 
habit of singing the tune of Sherburne, which was a 
great favorite with them. It originally embraced the 
town of Smyrna, (.Stafford,) which wastaken off March 
25, 1808. It was enlarged by the annexation of a 
small part of New Berlin in 1852. It lies upon the 
north border of the county, east of the center, and is 
bounded on the north by Hamilton, Madison county, 
on the south by New Berlin and North Norwich, on 
the east by Columbus, and on the west by Smyrna. 
The highest elevations aré from 200 to 500 feet above 
the valleys of the streams. Chenango River enters 
the town near the north-west corner and flowing in a 
south-easterly direction leaves it near the center of the 
south border, receiving in its course through the town 
Handsome, Mad and Nigger brooks from the east 
and Pleasant brook and several smaller streams from 
the west. 

It is underlaid by the rocks of the Hamilton, 
Portage and Ithaca groups, which have been suffi- 
ciently referred to in connection with the geology of 
the county. ‘The soil is chiefly a gravelly and slaty 
loam, but in the valleys, especially that of the Che- 
nango, along which are fine alluvial flats, rich and 
fertile, a sandy loam prevails to some extent. It is 
well adapted both to grass and grain. When first set- 
tled the town was timbered with beech, birch, hickory, 
ash, elm, basswood, oak, chestnut, hemlock and maple, 
the latter of which furnished the early settlers with 
sugar. Dairying forms the chief industry, though hops 
are extensively raised along the river. ‘There are five 
creameries and two butter factories in the town, the 
former of which—the creameries—are owned by White, 
Smith & Co., of Sherburne; and one of the latter by 
Skinner & Thompson and the other by Ira Palmer. 

The Utica, Chenango and Susquehanna Valley 
Railroad crosses the western portion of the town, 
making an extensive defour to connect with Sherburne 
village. ‘The Chenango canalcrosses the town through 
the valley of the river. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 2,940; of 
whom 2,664 were native, 276 foreign, 2,923 white, 17 
colored, 1,452 males and 1,488 females. Its area was 
27,927 acres ; of which 23,466 were improved ; 4,457 
woodland, and 4 otherwise unimproved. The cash 
value of farms was $1,706,375; of farm buildings 
other than dwellings, $211,900; of stock, $246,805 ; 
of tools and implements, $48,024. The amount of 
gross sales from farms in 1874 was $185,144 
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There are seventeen common and one Union Free 
School districts in the town. During the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1877, there were twenty-one licensed teach- 
ers at one time during twenty-eight weeks or more. 
The number of children of school age residing in the 
districts at that datewas 848. During that year there 
were twelve male and twenty-five female teachers em- 
ployed ; the number of children residing in the dis- 
tricts who attended school was 627, of whom six were 
under five or over twenty-one years of age; the aver- 
age daily attendance during the year was 375.555; 
the number of volumes in district libraries was 1,974, 
the value of which was $1,904 ; the number of school- 
houses was eighteen, seventeen of which were frame 
and one brick, which, with the sites, embracing 5 
acres and'52 rods, valued at $2,672, were valued at 
$14,780; the assessed value of taxable property in 
the districts was $1,485,972. The number of chil- 
dren between eight and fourteen years of age resid- 
ing in this district at that date was 217, of whom 176 
attended district school and 1 a private school during 
fourteen weeks of that year. 

Receipts and Disbursements for School Purposes: 


Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876............ $ 142.30 
«apportioned to districts.......... 2375-09 
Proceeds of Gospel and school Jands...... 131.76 
ERRORS UB cedl o'4-s-3 sla $v 4.306 © Metepoee's oe 2,712.89 
Prom teachers’ board... .......06.e-058- 219.00 
PVCU ONCE SOUTCES. os 5 o's isis cad babs Lead 289.59 
Ota TEGO ER usd o's Dyce som ek $5,870.63 
Paid for teachers’ wages................- $4,975.19 
ip INT Se Serie Perera 89.60 
Se -senool apparatus, . sic oc bakes 0 7-79 

*« schosl-houses, sites, fences, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, etc......... 232.48 
Paid for other incidental expenses........ 450.24 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 1, 1877.. 115.33 
Total disbursements... ..........+0- $5,870.63 


SETTLEMENTS.—The surface of the country and 
the disclosures of the plow revealed to the early set- 
tlers of this town evidences of its occupancy prior to 
their advent, and partially indicated the character of 
its occupants. On the farm originally settled by 
Timothy Hatch, on the west side of the river, about 
a mile and a half north-west of the village of Sher- 
burne, were the remains of caches, where corn had 
been buried ; while in the field adjoining it on the 
north numerous arrow heads, stone chisels, hatchets 
and pestles have been disclosed by the plow. About 
four miles north of Sherburne village and one west of 
Handsome brook, were the remains of an embank- 
ment, constructed of coarse gravel, in the form of a 
horse-shoe, with the open ends towards the north. It 
was about four rods wide at the outer ends and seven 
or eight rods deep to the center of the bow, From 








the lowest point in the center to the highest part of 
the embankment, it was full twenty-five feet. Em- 
bankments extended from each extremity of the bow, 
that to the east fifteen or twenty rods long, ‘terminat- 
ing in a swamp, and that to the west, being much 
longer, terminating at the foot of a hill, and nearly in 
range with the other, but disconnected from the main 
structure by an opening two or three rods wide. In 
front of the whole is a low swampy piece of ground 
of small extent. Flint arrow heads have frequently 
been found in its locality. Its origin and use are not 
sufficiently indicated.* 

The settlement of the town was mainly begun by a 
company of persons originally from Kent, Conn., who, 
two years after the termination of the struggle of the 
colonies with the mother country for independence, 
emigrated to Duanesburgh, Schenectady county; and 
being disappointed in their hopes of securing a title 
to the lands on which they settled in that town, they 
resolved to move in a body to the Chenango Valley, 
to the newly opened lands in.the Twenty Townships. 
In June, 1791, Deacon Nathaniel Gray, Elisha Gray, 
Joel Hatch, Newcomb Raymond and James Ray- 
mond, visited these lands in the interest of the com- 
pany as an exploring party, accompanied by Josiah 
Throop, chief of the corps who had surveyed the 
tract that and the preceding years. On their arrival 
they found that a family consisting of five men, one 
woman and some small children from Paris, Oneida 
county, had squatted a few hours previously on Hand- 


‘some brook, and were occupying a bark cabin, to 


which the explorers were attracted by the tinkling of 
a bell attached to a cow which was the property of 
this family. There they found hospitable welcome 
through the night, and in the morning were regaled 
by their hostess with new bread: and beer, both her 
own making. This family remained but a short time, 
for they had left before the return of the party. The 
exploring party examined the south-west quarter of 
the 9th township, containing 6,2224 acres, which they 
and their associates eventually bought of William S, 
Smith, to whom the township was patented for $1.25 
per acre. They returned with a good report, and in 
the winter of 1792 Abraham Raymond and family 
settled on the tract selected. Mr. Raymond and his 
family remained at Norwich until spring, when they 
were joined by their associates, who in the meantime 
had increased from eleven to twenty. They were 
Nathaniel Gray, Newcomb Raymond, Elijah Gray, 
Eleazer Lathrop, Josiah Lathrop, James Raymond, 
Joel Hatch, John Gray, Jr., Abraham Raymond, 
Timothy Hatch, Cornelius Clark, Joel Northrop, John 
Lathrop, John Gray, John Hibbard, Ezrat Lathrop, 





* Hatch’s History of the town gf Sherburne. 
+ Died Oct. 17, 1830, aged 70; Betsey, his wife, Oct. 22, 1853, aged 80, 
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Elisha Gray, Elijah Foster, Amos Cole and David 
Perry, the first eleven being those to whom the con- 
tract for the tract was given. 

During the summer and fall of 1792 the tract had 
been resurveyed by Cornelius Clark, and divided into 
twenty equal parts in such manner that each should 
have an equal share of bottom lands and uplands. 

During the first year of their settlement (1793,) 
several log houses were built, the first saw-mill erect- 
ed, and a road built from the “Quarter” to the Una- 
dilla, a distance of ten miles. This mill was located 
in the gulf, on the stream east of Sherburne village, 
about half a mile below Rexford Falls. Joel Hatch 
was dispatched to the nearest blacksmith shop at Clin- 
ton, to procure some necessary mill irons that were 
lacking. He went on horseback, following Indian 
paths, and returned with the irons after an absence 
of three days. All, except Abraham Raymond, 
who was the only one who had thus far brought his 
family in, returned in the fall for their families, with 
whom they came back that winter or the following 
spring. : 

Abraham Raymond settled on the west bank of the 
river about midway between the river and Sherburne 
Hill. There he and his wife died. His children were 
thirteen in number, Mercy, David, Ebenezer, Abigail, 
John, Cynthia, Newcomb, Lodema, Electa, Joseph, 
Semantha and two others who died in childhood of 
scarlet fever. 

Newcomb and James Raymond were younger 
brothers of Abraham Raymond, and all were natives 
of Sharon, Conn. Newcomb settled on 150 acres ad- 
joining Abraham’s farm on the south, and resided 
there till his death in February, 1837, at the age of 
89 years. He married in Connecticut the year after 
the close of the Revolutionary war, Mabel Gray, who 
also died on the homestead in Sherburne, in Febru- 
ary, 1826. They had ten children, Sarah, Jerusha, 
Harvey, Irad, Alfred, Anna, Alfred, Laura, Augustine, 
and George B., the first four of whom were born be- 
fore they came here. James Raymond settled on a 
farm adjoining that of Newcomb’s on the south, now 
owned and occupied by Palmer Newton. 

Nathaniel Gray was born March 17, 1736. He re- 
turned here in the winter of 1793, and located a mile 
and a half north of Sherburne, and resided there till 
his death, June 24, 1810. He had two children byhis 
first wife, who died in Connecticut, where he married 
for his second wife Bethiah, widow of Benjamin New- 
comb, who was born Feb. 26, 1735, and died on the 
same farm August 19, 1811, and who had five children 
by her former husband, all of whom came here. The 
children by his first wife were Elijah and Bethiah., 
Gray’s second wife’s children were Abraham New- 
comb, James, Mercy and Hannah Raymond, The 





first school, which was organized for the winter, was 
kept at the log house of Nathaniel Gray. 

John Gray’s land extended from the river east to 
the quarter line and included all that part of the vil- 
lage of Sherburne lying north of the State road now 
known as State street. His log house stood near the 
site of the Upham block, on the north-east corner of 
the business part of the village. He was bom in 
Windham, Conn., in 1793, was a revolutionary soldier, 
and married Elizabeth Skeel, who was born in New 
Milford, Conn., in 1745, and died in Sherburne in 1824, 
aged 79. He had six children, all of whom were born 
in Connecticut: John, Jr., Nathaniel, Mabel, Betsey, 
Margaret and Reuben. John, Jr., married and settled 
on the river, his farm lying upon both sides of the river. 
His house stood on the bank ten or twelve rods from 
the west end of the bridge on the old State road. He 
was Justice here several years and Associate Judge. 

Eleazer, Josiah, John and Ezra Lathrop were 
brothers. Eleazer settled in the south part of the 
village, where General Hollis Rowland now lives; Jo- 
siah on the west side of the river, on the farm now 
owned by Alson Adams, where he resided till his death 
Feb, 28, 1854, at the advanced age of 96 years; John, 
in the Quarter, just north of the cotton factory, where 
Martin Benedict now lives, (probably,) and Ezra, two 
and one-half miles north-east of the village, where 
Theodore Adams now lives. They came from 
Chatham, Columbia county. 

Timothy and Joel Hatch were brothers, and the 
former had a large family. Timothy died June 28, 
1847, aged 89, and Ruth, his wife, Nov. 6, 1848, at 
the same age. Joel died March 26, 1855, aged go, 
and Ruth, his wife, Aug. 7, 1838, aged 71. Joel was 
an early Justice, succeeding John Gray in that office 
soon after the formation of the town. He built in 
1794 the first grist-millin town. It was located on 
Handsome brook, in the north part of the town. The 
mill-stones and irons were brought trom Albany with 
great labor and at the expense of a three weeks’ jour- 
ney, by means of a sled and oxen. John Lathrop 
was one of the two who went after them. This mill 
proved a great convenience, for hitherto they had been 
compelled to carry their grists a distance of forty 
miles to Whitestown, over roads no better than In- 
dian trails, or resort to the primitive method of re- 
ducing their grain by means of the mortar and pestle. 
A second mill was built at an early day by John Gil- 
more, close to Rexford Falls. The water was con- 
ducted to it by means of a spout passing through the 
roof. The road leading to it was down a small ra- 
vine from the north, running under a bridge over 
which the Cherry Valley turnpike passed. The ravine 
under the bridge has since been filled up, and no trace 
of mill or bridge remains. 
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Joel Hatch built a machine shop on Handsome 
brook, a mile north of the village, in 1812, He also 
set up the first turning lathe in the town, probably the 
first in the county, for turning the various parts of 
spinning wheels. It was a primitive affair, and con- 
sisted in a cord wound around the article to be turned, 
with one end attached to a spring-pole overhead and 
the other to a foot-piece. By the alternate action 
produced by the pressure of the foot and the spring- 
pole the article revolved backward and forward. 
This contrivance was the best that was in use for 
many years. 

None of the Hatches are living here now. Joel 
Hatch, Jr., was the author of a History of the Town 
of Sherburne, published in 1862. He died Dec. 27, 
1864, aged 73, and Melona, his wife, May 14, 1846, 
aged 55. 

Lorenzo Hatch, son of Timothy Hatch, was the 
first white child born in Sherburne. Justus Guthrie, 
who is also claimed to have been the first child born 
in the town, was born on the evening of the same day 
and year (1793) while Hatch was born in the morn- 
ing. 

Joseph Guthrie, whom French’s State Gazetteer 
credits with being among the first in the town, in 
1792, settled on the north side of Pleasant brook, his 
farm extending to the river and lying in the angle 
formed by the river and creek, and died there, both 
he and his wife. 

Joseph Dixon came from Manchester, Vermont, in 
1795, and settled on Sherburne Hill, in the west part 
of the town, on the farm now occupied by Levi N. 
Smith. 

Levi Follett came from Winchester, N. H., in 1798 
or ’g, and settled in the south part of the town of Ham- 
ilton. He removed thence within a year about a half 
mile south, to the north edge of Sherburne. He 
bought of John Watts 50 acres on lot 41, to which he 
made subsequent additions, and resided there till his 
death April 29, 1830, aged 54. 

Henry Gorton came from New London, Conn., 
about 1800, and settled on East Sherburne Hill. He 
removed thence about 1837 to North Norwich, where 
he and his wife died. Only one child is living, Mary 
Ann, wife of Andrus Pellett, in Norwich, 

Samuel Stebbins came from Hartland, Conn., in 
1804, with his family, consisting of his wife, Sarah 
Boardman, and six children, Eleanora, Sarah, Harlow, 
Sophia, Melissa, and Jerusha. Mr. Stebbins came 
here first in 1803 and built that year the rear portion 
of the Medbury House on the site of which he settled, 
and where, in company with Bela Scoville, he kept 
tavern till about 1809, He died March 6, 1833, aged 
74, and his wife, September 4, 1833, aged 70. He 
was a Revolutionary pensioner. 





Deacon Calvin Coe and Benjamin Rexford came 
from Middle Granville, Mass., the last of February, 
1804. Deacon Coe, was born in Granville, Mass., 
June 9, 1781, and died in Sherburne, March 4, 1872. 
He was thrice married. Benjamin Rexford was born 
in Connecticut in January, 1776, and died July 30, 
1825, aged 49. August 16, 1806, he married Mary 
Clark, who died April ro, 1846, aged 65. He lett 
five sons, Benjamin F., Daniel A., Nelson C., John 
DeWitt, and Seneca Butts. 

Capt. William Newton was born in Colchester, 
Conn., Oct. 15, 1786. His father, Asahel Newton, 
had served several years in the army of the Revolu- 
tion. He was in straitened circumstances and had a 
large family of children, of whom William was the 
oldest, and on him devolved a large share of the bur- 
den of supporting his brothers and sisters. Having 
learned the trade of a clothier he came to Sherburne 
in 1806 and worked with Landon & Mills at Bullocks 
Mills. He took a factory in New Berlin in 1807, and 
went to Camden, N. Y., and worked in 1809. Aug. 
22, 1810, he married Lois Butler, a native of Weth- 
ersfield, Conn., who still survives him and is living in 
Sherburne with mental faculties unimpaired. Mr. 
Newton moved his family to Sherburne May 11, 1812, 
and resided here from that time till his death, which 
occurred August 13, 1879, at the age of 92 years. He 
bought twenty acres of land and in 1812 built the 
house now occupied by Jacob Kuhn, and near it a 
woolen factory, on the bank of Handsome brook, 
which was ready for cloth dressing in the fall of that 
year. The factory was burned in 1822 and rebuilt in 
1823. It was again burned in the winter of 1826-7 
and was not rebuilt. The house in which he resided 
at the time of his death was built by him in 1822. 
His surviving children are William Butler, Louisa N. 
Lathrop and Lucinda N. Buell, both widows, in Sher- 
burne; Warren, a banker, and Isaac S., a lawyer, both 
in Norwich; Lucius, a farmer on the homestead in 
Sherburne; Hubert A., a Professor in Yale College ; 
Albro J., a sash manufacturer in Brooklyn ; and Ho- 
mer G., a physician in Sherburne, but not in practice. 

Other early settlers were Jeremiah Purdy, Benjamin 
and Israel Ferris, Judge Joel Thompson, Jonah Poy- 
er, John Guthrie, Stephen Kelsey, James Anderson, 
Richard Jackson, John Smith, Jeremy Warriner, Ben- 
jamin Lyon and Simeon Paddleford. 

Jeremiah Purdy came from Dutchess county and 
settled at Sherburne Four Corners, where Milton 
Bentley now lives, and resided there till he had be- 
come advanced in years. Benjamin and Israel Ferris 
were brothers, though the latter settled in North Nor- 
wich, about a mile above the village, on the Dalrym- 
ple farm. Benjamin settled about a mile west of 
Sherburne village, where Morris Buell now lives. 
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Judge Joel Thompson settled at Sherburne Four Cor- 
ners, where Edmund Purdy now lives, and resided 
there till he was well advanced in years. Jonah Poy- 
er settled at a very early day, when there were only 
two or three log houses in Sherburne, on the forks of 
the river, up which he came from Oxford. After a 
few years he removed to the town of North Norwich. 

John Guthrie settled on the south line of the town, 
and after the death of his wife Polly, who was a 
daughter of Abner Purdy, (April 30, 1821,) he re- 
moved to Sherburne village. Stephen Kelsey settled 
on the Thompson Fisher farm, in the south part of 
the town, and died there Sept. 9, 1807, aged 7o. 

James Anderson settled in the south-west part of 
the town, on the farm now occupied by Roderick Ful- 
ler, where he died April 14, 1832, aged 62, and his 
wife, Electa Kelsey, Sept. 2, 1848, aged 74. His son 
Stephen also died in this town May 2, 1853, aged 55. 
Richard Jackson settled at a very early day at Sher- 
burne Four Corners, where his father kept a tavern. 
He died in the first house north of the corners, Jan. 
17, 1821, aged 67, and Sarah, his wife, Oct. 20, 1834, 
aged 74. John Smith settled on the Cyrus Hartwell 
farm, where he was killed in his door-yard by a young 
team, Aug. 16, 1810, aged 49. His wife, Lydia, sur- 
vived him many years. She died July 14, 1854, aged 
84. Jeremy Warriner and Benjamin Lyon settled at 
Sherburne Four Corners, where the latter died Nov. 
10, 1854, aged 87, and Hannah, his first wife, May 
16, 1806, aged 35, and Debora, his second wife Nov. 
10, 1859, aged 80. Warriner removed to Hamilton 
and died there Jan. 14, 1868, aged 83. Simeon Pad- 
dleford erected in 1804 the first machine for carding 
wool, a mile below Sherburne village. This is said to 
have been one of the two first machines in the country. 

The settlement of the town was rapid and within 
seven years the number of inhabitants had increased 
to r,282. Many of these were drawn from the locali- 
ties from whence came the earlier settlers. 

The first bridge across the Chenango was built near 
the mouth of Handsome brook. It was designed to 
accommodate foot passengers only. It consisted of 
one large tree in width and three in length, leveled up- 
on the upper side with a hewing ax. Stakes were driven 
a few feet apart near the outer edges and interwoven 
with withes to protect those passing over it from fall- 
ing into the stream. 


Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at the house of Timothy Hatch the first Tuesday in 


April, 1795. Isaac Foote was chosen moderator, and | 


the following named officers were elected: Orsamus 
Holmes, Town Clerk ; Isaac Foote, Supervisor ; John 
Hibbard, Joseph Simons, Josiah Lathrop, Assessors ; 
Eleazer Lathrop, Constable and Collector; John 
Guthrie, Constable ; Joseph Porter, Samuel Picket, 





Overseers of the Poor; Joel Northrup, Abner Calk- 
ins, James Raymond, Stephen Parker, Joseph Guthrie, 
Overseers of Highways ; Newcomb Raymond, Pound 
Keeper; John Lathrop, James Guthrie, Timothy 
Hatch, Commissioners of Highways ; Joel Hatch, Ich- 
abod Munger, Fence Viewers. 

The following list of the officers of the town of 
Sherburne, for the year 188081, was kindly furnished 
by Robert A. Kutschbach :— 

Supervisor—Levi N. Smith. 

Town Clerk—Robert A. Kutschbach. 

Justices—Isaac Plumb, Henry Allfrey, John B. 
Wilbur, Lester Hayward. 

Assessors — William White, Charles W. Janes, 
Chester Gorham. 

Commissioner of Highways—Sidney T. Dart. 

Overseer of the Poor—E. Fayette Manwaring. 

Constables—M. Graham Dietz, Stephen Benedict, 
J. Sheffield Smith, James Foster, Archibald Whitford. 

Collector—Archibald Whitford. 

Inspectors of Election, District No. 1—Adelbert 
Harrington, John O'Brien, Irving W. Davis. 

Town Auditors—Andrew Davis, Alexander Ross, 
Edmund Shaw. 

. aig of Weights and Measures—Charles H. San- 
ord. 

Game Constable—(Not qualified.) 

Excise Commissioners—Edgar Baldwin, Frederick 
A. Sexton, L. Onslow Miller. 

The following list of persons in Sherburne liable to 
duty as jurors was made Dee. 5, 1798, and is of historic 
value as tending in a measure to establish the date of 
settlement, at least approximately, We have purposely 
preserved the orthography of the record: Jacob Groo, 
William White, Noah Hall, Reuben Davis, Jonathan 
Pellet, (tanner,) Abijah Rogers, Zadoc Seymour, Joel 
Hatch, Asa Northrup, (“Taylor,”) Joseph Herrick, 
Josiah Lothrop, Amos Cole, John Benton, David 
Calkin, Elijah Gray, Orsamus Holmes, Elijah Foster, 
Joseph Porter, Jesse Hutchinson, Apolus Allen, 
Arnold Briggs, William Stover, Ebenezer Baker, David 
Baker, James Sherburne, Nathaniel Brown, John T. 
Brown, Jacob: Rees, David Miller, John Rees, 
Nathaniel Austin, Stephen Austin, Samuel Picket, 
George Anderson, Daniel Anderson, Ezra Lothrop, 
Asa Calkin, Elisha Gray, Samuel Kelsey, Joseph 
Simons, Elijah Powel, Stephen Packer, Joseph Billings, 
Joseph Collins, (clothier,) Simeon Raxford, Joel Rax- 
ford, John Guthrie, Darias Sperry, Josiah Averil, 
Thomas R. Tracy, Joseph Toby, Samuel Shaw, Aaron 
Hutchinson, Abram Raymond, Newcomb Raymond, 
Cornelius Clark, Daniel Clark, Timothy Hatch, James 
Raymond, James Guthrie, Jr., Joseph Guthrie, 
Augustin Odel, Solomon Jones, Ichabod Munger, 
Joseph Dixon, Samuel Thompson, Josiah Purdy, 
(blacksmith,) Caleb Thompson, Jeremiah Purdy, 
James Anderson. 

Following is a list of the names of persons who 
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have served the town in the capacity of Supervisor 


and Clerk from its organization to the present time :— 


Year. SuPERvISORs. CLERKS. 


1795-7. Isaac Foote, Orsamus Holmes. 
1798-1800. John Gray, do. 
1801-2. Jesse Hutchinson, do. 

1803. Joseph Simons, do. 
1804,’9,’12. Joel Hatch, James Elmore. 
1805-8. Joseph Simons, do. 
t810-11. John Gray, Jr., do. 
1813-17. Stephen Benedict, do. 
1818-26. do, Samuel Stebbins. 
1827. Tilly Lynde, do, 

1828, Smith M. Purdy, do, 
1829-30. Milo Hunt, do, 
1831-2. Tilly Lynde, Devillo White. 
1833-5. James M. Cassels, do. 

1836, James Thompson, Joseph Benedict. 
1837. - do, William Cook. 
1838. Philo Robinson, Joshua Pratt, Jr. 
1839. do. Stephen Benedict. 
1840. Devillo White, do. 

1841. William Newton, do. 

1842. Demas Hubbard, Jr. do. 

1843. Clark Burnham, William Cook. 
1844. Edmund Shaw, John P. Dietz. 
1845-6. John Kershaw, Stephen Benedict. 
1847. Richmond White, Edson G. Whitney. 
1848. Whitman Kiryon, Egbert G. Upham. 
1849. Robert Dart, Julius Catlin. 
1850. James Pelton, John Williams. 
1851, Andrus Benedict, 0, 

1852-3 William Briggs, do. 

1854. John Kershaw, David Bresee. 
1855. Walter W. Blanchard, Ira C. Owen. 
1856-7. John Kershaw, John P. Dietz. 
1858-9. do, John Williams. 
1860-1. do. John P. Dietz. 
1862-4. Walter W. Blanchard, do. 

1865-73. Isaac Plumb, do. 

1874-7. do. Daniel T. Hiller. 
1878. Ephraim Moak, William C. Elsbre. 
1879. Alexander White, R. A. Kutschbach. 


SHERBURNE. 


Sherburne is a pleasant little village with broad and 
handsomely shaded streets, and in some measure sup- 
plied with good substantial flag walks. It is situated 
a little south of the center of the town, east of Che- 
nango River, on the line of the Utica, Chenango & 
Susquehanna Valley railroad. It is distant about 10} 
miles from Norwich and five from Earlville. It con- 
tains six churches, (Congregational, Baptist, M. E., 
Universalist, Catholic and Episcopal) a Union Free 
School, with academic department, one newspaper 
office, (Zhe Sherburne News*) a National bank, a 
cotton factory, sash and blind factory, a carriage fac- 
tory, a planing and grist-mill, a pottery, a steam saw- 
mill, a small foundry, three hotels, various stores, five 
blacksmith shops, (kept by Solomon Crowell, James 





*See page 109, 





Stack, George Shaw, Henry DeMarse and James 
Connolly) a cabinet shop, (kept by Isaac Plumb) a 
wagon shop, (kept by Charles Hibbard) a harness 
shop, (kept by H. I. Matteson) two tailor shops, 
(kept by John Williams and E. Caley) and a popula- 
tion of go2. 

The village was incorporated April 16, 1830, but 
the records prior to 1863 are lost. 

Following are the village officers elected May 6, 
1879 :— 

Trustees—Hollis Rowland, Enos A. Caulkins, 
Charles Todd, Ira M. Slater. 

President—Walter Elsbre. 

Clerk—Robert A. Kutschbach. 

Treasurer—Harlow P. Freeman. 

Collector—John W. Thompson, 

Constable—James A. Jipson. 

MERCHANTS.—The first merchant in the town was 
James Elmore. His store stood opposite the ceme- 
tery about a mile and a half north of the central part 
of the village, where J. R. Dennison now lives. He 
also kept the first inn, built the first frame house, and 
was the first postmaster, receiving the latter appoint- 
ment from Postmaster-General Joseph Habersham in 
January 1801. He died April 19, 1836. 

Zaccheus W. Elmore was probably the first mer- 
chant in the village. His store stood just south of 
the Medbury House. He traded till within some ten 
years of his death, Aug. ro, 1865, at the age of 85. 
Elias Babcock commenced trading about the same 
time in a store which stood opposite the bank, and 
continued at intervals some twenty-five years in com- 
pany, the latter part of the time, with Milo Hunt, to 
whom he sold shortly before his death, June 10, 1833. 

Joshua Pratt, originally from Connecticut, came 
from Spencertown, Columbia county, about 1800, 
and a year or two after commenced mercantile busi- 
ness in a little yellow building which stood on the lot 
next north of the bank, in which he also resided. In 
1809 he erected the building now occupied by the 
bank, and there continued the mercantile business till 
1833, about which time he was succeeded by his sons 
Joshua and Walstien. 

Harry N. Fargo and Harvey Raymond commenced 
trading about 1825 or’26. Raymond soon after sold 
to Lyman Rexford, and Fargo & Rexford dissolved, 
after some two years. Fargo then traded alone till 
his death, April 28, 1836. Isaac Cushman and Horatio 
Garrett traded here a few years from about 1835. 
Cushman, who was a physician, soon after opened a 
drug store, which he kept till his death, March 25, 
1850. Garrett also subsequently engaged in“ business 
with Walter P. Sexton a year or two, and afterwards 
with Elisha Pratt. Samuel Wheedon, who had pre- 
viously carried on the harness business, commencéd 
mercantile business about 1833, in company with 
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to none in this section. 


The original of this sketch, Devillo White, of Sher- 
burne, Chenango county, N. Y., was born Feb. 11, 
‘1801, and was married to Caroline . Pratt, oldest 
daughter of Joshua Pratt, Esq., (one of the respected 
pioneers of the town,) in 1824. Devillo White’s early 
life was passed in a hotel kept by his father, and was 
not of a character that generally precedes a record so 
full of interest and usefulness as his proved to be. At 
the age of 23 years, after having sowed his share of 
the wild oats of his day, he found himself educated 
and qualified to assume the arduous and responsible 
duties of a physician, but without means to purchase 
his saddle-bags to begin with; but his indomitable 
will and determination overcame all obstacles in his 
pathway and he finally settled down to his life-work, 
resolved to succeed professionally and financially. 

After over fifty years of active practice, we find he has 
fully succeeded in his purpose, standing high as he does 


in his profession, and having amassed a fortune second 











In politics he was always 


fearless and zealous advocate of the principles of the = 


old Whig party, and afterwards was warmly attached 
to the Republican party, ready and eager at all times 
to do battle for the cause whenever opportunity pre- 
sented itself. During the late war, when the country 
was trembling for its very existence, he gathered to- 
gether all the means he could and invested the same 
in government securities, and even borrowed money 
of hig more timid neighbors, who had no faith in the 
success of our arms, and invested as above, thus proy- 
ing his loyalty to his country in her distress. 

No more forbearing or lenient creditor was ever 
known, and there is, to-day, many a happy and pros- 
perous family, made so by his pecuniary assistance, 
and now at his advanced age, being in his eightieth 
year, he transacts all his own business without the aid 
of a book-keeper, and even finds time to attend pro- 


fessionally to the wants of some of his old customers. 
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Ravillo Hatch, now of Fayetteville. Peter I, David- 
son came from Herkimer county in 1816, and engaged 
in the jewelry business, which he continued till 
1859, when he was succeeded by his son, Charles E. 
Davidson, who is a native of Sherburne, and still con- 
tinues the business. 

In 1822 Alexander Holmes and Brown es- 
tablished the general mercantile business to which 
Messrs. Elsbre, Gladwin & Co., have eventually suc- 
ceeded. They traded about two years under the 
name of Holmes & Brown. 

Archibald Whitford, dealer in drugs and groceries, 
commenced the shoe making and harness business in 
1828, in company with Jesse Burlingham, with whom 
he continued some five years. He then formed a co- 
partnership with John Curtis and added tanning to the 
business. A few years later he started a grocery and 
about two years later formed a copartnership with 
Thomas A. Fuller in the drug and grocery business, 
continuing some three years. 

Isaac Plumb, furniture dealer, a native of New 
York city, came to Chenango county in September, 
1842, and engaged in the manufacture of chairs for 
Whitford Kenyon. In 1847 he commenced the 
furniture business in company with Horace Combs, 
whose interest he bought in 1850, since which time 
he has continued the business alone. 

In 1852, C. L. Easton bought the drug and grocery 
business of H. A. Poultney, who had done _ business 
several years. In 1876 Mr. Easton admitted his son 
C. L. Easton, Jr., to partnership and the business has 
since been conducted under the name of C. L. Easton 
& Son. 

The other merchants now doing business here are as 
follows: Daniel T. Hill, dealer in boots, shoes, hats, 
caps, furs, robes and gents’ furnishing goods, who com- 
menced business in 1862; Charles H. Sanford, dealer 
in hardware and stoves, who commenced business in 
1867 ; DeWitt Reynolds, grocer, who, in 1868, bought 
out his father, who commenced trading some fifty 
years ago; Shepard & Walker, (Jesse H. Shepard 
and William R. Walker,) dealers in groceries and 
ready-made clothing, and successors to C. L. Walker 
and Jesse H. Shepard, by whom the business was es- 
tablished Dec, 1, 1872; E. G. Whitney, general mer- 
chant, who bought out F. B. Coats in 1873 ; Wilbur 
& Newman, (J. B. Wilbur and Charles Newman,) 
dealers in hats, caps, boots and shoes, commenced in 
January, 1874; Coats & Colwell, (F. B. Coats and J. 
N, Colwell,) dealers in boots, shoes, hats and caps, 





commenced in May, 1874, Mr. Coats, having been. 


previously engaged in business from about 1850 ; Mrs. 
I. M. Slater, milliner, bought out Mrs. Sarah Hart in 
1874; W. F. Place, jeweler, commenced in Decem- 
ber, 1875; Hart & Doolittle, (C. Alonzo Hart and 











Frederick C. Doolittle,) general merchants, succes- 
sors to White, Doolittle & Co., who established the 
business in July, 1877; Arthur B, Coats, grocer, 
bought out Doolittle & Daniels April 3, 1877; and 
Henry and William H. Allfrey, druggists and grocers, 
who bought the Church Bros’, stock June 1, 1877. 


PostMasTERS.—The first postmaster was James El- 
more, who was appointed in January, 1801, and who 
was succeeded as early as 1805 by Sylvester Scoville, 
who was succeeded in 1829 or’30 by Harry N. Fargo, 
who held the office till his death April 28, 1836, when 
Alexander Holmes received the appointment, and was 
succeeded in 1841 by William C. White, in 1845 by 
Edmund Shaw, in 1849 by Elisha J. Pratt, who held 
the office only a few months in that year, and was 
succeeded in May, 1849, by Elijah S. Lyman, who 
held the office till 1853, when Edmund Shaw was ap- 
pointed and was succeeded in 1861 by Levi N. Smith, 
whom he in turn succeeded, but relinquished the office 
a few months later to Charles A. Fuller, the present 
incumbent, who was appointed Feb. 25, 1867, and 


“has held the office continuously since, 


Puysictans.—The first physician was D. Lacy, who 
remained, however, but a short time. Dr. Asa White, 
a Vermont sufferer, having received a medical educa- 
tion in Vermont, removed from Putney in that State 
to the town of Bainbridge, where, about 1794, he 
married Sarah, daughter of Samuel Corbin, also a 
Vermont sufferer and an early settler in Bainbridge. 
About 1796, Dr. White removed to Sherburne, where 
he practiced till his death, Dec. 18, 1819, aged 47. 
His certificate of practice is signed by Joab Enos and 
bears date of Jan. 16, 1797, two years previous to 
which he had been in full practice. 

Samuel Guthrie, Miles, Israel Farrell and 
James Sheffield were early physicians here. Dr. 
Guthrie was born in Brimfield, Mass., in 1781, and in 
1802 emigrated to Smyrna. He removed in 1816 to 
Sacket’s Harbor. He died in Sacket’s Harbor, Oct. 
19, 1843. Dr. Farrell practiced here till his death, in 
the fall of 1833. He settled on Sherburne Hill, two 
miles west of the village. Dr. Sheffield settled a mile 
south of Earlville, where he practiced a good many 
years. He died March 23, 1849, aged 82. 

Aaron B, Bligh was practicing in the village before 
1828. He removed about 1831 to Oneida county. 
Dr. Huchins Storrs came here about 1819 and prac- 
ticed till his death in 1832, a short time in company 
with Devillo White. Royal Ross came here from 
New Berlin, where his father had previously practiced, 
about 1823 or ’4, and returned after a short time to 
New Berlin. George Cleveland came about 1836 and 
returned after a year or two to Waterville, whence he 
came and where he is now practicing. Squire W. 
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Corbin, a cousin of Dr. Devillo White, with whom he 
read medicine, bought out Dr. Bligh and practiced 
four or five years. He removed to North Norwich 
and from thence after a year or two to Bainbridge. 
About 1837, John L. Kellogg came from New Hart- 
ford, where he had just completed his medical studies. 
After practicing two or three years he removed to 
Bridgewater. B. H. Marks came from Burlington 
some thirty-six or thirty-eight years ago and practiced 
till his death December 10, 1865, aged 73. He had 
practiced several years in Burlington. 

The physicians now practicing in Sherburne village 
are Devillo White,* Elijah S. Lyman, Ira C. Owen, Fort 
Van Keuren, Henry C. Lyman and Asa W. Jaynes. 

Elijah S. Lyman was born in Torrington, Conn., 
April 26, 1812. In 1828 his mother and her second 
husband removed to Sherburne. He was educated 
in select schools in Warren, Conn., and Sherburne, 
and the academy at Cazenovia. He commenced the 
study of medicine April 18, 1831, with Dr. Devillo 
White, of Sherburne, with whom, on the completion 
of his studies, he formed a co-partnership which con- 
tinued from 1834 to 1843. He has practiced con- 
tinuously in Sherburne. He attended lectures at 
Fairfield Medical College in 1833-4; and the Regents 
conferred on him the degree of M. D. in 1870. 

Ira C. Owen was born in Lebanon, N, Y., April 8, 
1822, and educated in the academy at Hamilton. He 
was licensed by the Madison County Medical Society 
in 1865, and received a diploma from the Regents in 
June, 1869. He commenced practice in Sherburne 
in 1846. 

Fort VanKeuren was born in Rondout, N. Y., Jan. 
5, 1838, and was educated at the New York Univer- 
sity, where he was graduated in 1863. 
practice in New York, whence, on account of ill 
health, he removed to Rondout. From there after a 
year and a half he refnoved to Sherburne, where he 
has since practiced. 

Henry C. Lyman, son of Dr. E. S. Lyman, was born 
in Sherburne, Sept. 8, 1847, and educated at the 
academy at Clinton, and at Cornell University. He 
studied medicine with his father from 1869 to 1872, 
having during that time attended lectures at the Medi- 
cal University of New York, where he was graduated 
in 1872. 

Asa W. Jaynes was born in Plymouth, N. Y., July 
7, 1851, and was educated at Madison University. 
He read medicine with Dr, William H. Stuart in Earl- 
ville in 1869, and with Dr. Jay W. Sheldon, in Syra- 
cuse, from 1871 to’73. He attended lectures at the 
Hahnemann Medical College in Philadelphia and the 
Homeopathic Medical College of New York, and was 
graduated at the latter institution March 3, 1873. 





* See Portrait and Biography. 
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LawYERS.—The first prominent lawyer in Sherburne 
was Roswell Judson, from Delaware county, who was 
admitted to practice June ro, 1835. He was elected 
county judge in 1847, and re-elected in 1851. He 
went west soon after the expiration of his judgeship. 

Francis S. Edwards practiced here a few years be- 
tween 1840 and 1850. 

Ira P. Barnes, a native of Columbus in this county, 
was admitted June 13, 1839, and practiced here a few 
years about the middle of the century. 

George P. Avery, also from Columbus, was con- 
temporary with Barnes. 

Alfred Nichols came from Earlville about the time 
Avery left. 

None others of prominence have located here since, 
except those now practicing here. They are Delos 
L. Atkyns, Charles A. Fuller, Stephen Holden and 
Robert A. Kutschbach. 
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Delos L. Atkyns, was born in Pharsalia in this 
county, Sept. 30, 1840, and educated in the district 
schools of his native town. He commenced to read 
law in 1862 with Rexford & Kingsley, of Norwich, 
with whom he completed his studies. He was admit- 
ted in May, 1865, and commenced practice that year 
in Sherburne, where he has since continued. 

Charles A. Fuller was born in Edmeston, Otsego 
county, Aug. 17, 1841, and educated in the district 
schools of his native town and the academic depart- 
ment of Madison University. He was graduated 
from the Albany Law School in the spring of 1865. 
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He commenced practice in Hamilton in June of that 
year, with E. H. Risley, leaving in the spring of 1866 
for Sherburne, where he has since continued. 

Stephen Holden was born in South Hartwick, Ot- 
sego county, April 26, 1832, and educated at the 
Delaware Literary Institute, Franklin, Delaware 
county, where he prepared for college and was gradu- 
ated from Yale college in 1857. He commenced the 
study of law in August, 1861, at Watertown, N. Y., 
and was admitted the following May. He commenced 
practice in October, 1866, at East Worcester, N. Y., 
May 25, 1871, he removed thence to Sherburne where 
he has since practiced. 

Robert A. Kutschbach was born in Gotha, Prussia, 
Oct. 4, 1854, and emigrated with his parents to 
Columbus in this county in 1860. He received an 
academic education in Sherburne, and commenced 
the study of law in that village Sept. 1, 1873, with D. 
L. Atkyns, with whom he remained three years. He 
was admitted in January, 1876, and commenced 
practice that year in Sherburne. 


Manuractures.—H, Ross & Co.’s Steam Cotton 
Mills were built in 1863 by a stock company organized 
in 1862, with a capital of $80,000, which was increas- 
ed in 1864 to $100,000, which is the present capital. 
The first president was Hector Ross, who held the 
office till, and was sole owner of the establishment at 
his death, July 24, 1872. The present proprietors 
are the heirs of Hector Ross. They employ about 
one hundred persons, about two-thirds of whom are 
females. The building is a three-story ‘brick struct- 
ure, 164 by 60 feet. It contains some 8,000 spin- 
dles. About 46,000 yards of cotton cloth are manu- 
factured per week, Connected with the mills is a 
store, in which a general stock of merchandise is 
kept. It was built at the same time as the mills and 
enlarged in 1878. é, 

Walter F. Blanchard is the proprietor of an exten- 
sive sash, door and blind manufactory. The business 
was established in 1847, by Walter F. Blanchard and 
Whitman Kenyon, who carried it on in company till 
1853, when Mr. Blanchard bought his partner’s inter- 
est, and has since carried it on alone. The original 
buildings erected here stood above the present ones, 
near the cotton mill, on the opposite side of the canal, 
and were burned Oct. 5, 1868, The present build- 
ings were erected in 1868, and the machinery put in 
_and the business resumed the following spring. The 
machinery is propelled by a forty horse-power engine. 
The business requires a capital of about $40,000, and 
gives employment to some forty men in the manufac- 
ture of sash, doors, blinds, molding, brackets, stair- 
work, &c. 

C, Hart & Son’s Pottery was established in 1841 
by James Hart and his son Charles, who came from 





Fulton. James Hart and his son carried on the busi- 
ness nine years, when Charles went to Ogdensburg. 
In 1858 Charles returned to Sherburne and took the 
business off the hands of his father who retired. 
April 1, 1866, Charles admitted his son Nahum to 
partnership, and the business has since been conduct- 
ed under the name of C. Hart & Son. They employ 
seven hands and manufacture all kinds of stone ware. 
The clay used in its construction is obtained from 
South Amboy, N. Y. The value of the annual pro- 
duct is about $6,000. 

S. W. Lobdell & Co., (William E. Davis,) are the 
proprietors of the Sherburne Steam Flouring, Custom 
and Plaster Mills, which came into their possession 
Jan. 21, 1874. They were built in 1863, by White, 
Gridley & Co., (Alexander White, John T. Gridley 
and Stephen W. Lobdell). They also manufacture 
cheese boxes, and furnish stock for them, and are 
dealers in all kinds of lumber, shingles, coal, salt and 
lime. The machinery is propelled by a forty-seven 
horse-power engine. The business requires a capital 
of some $23,000, and gives employment to some fif- 
teen persons during eight months of the year, and 
five the remaining four months. 

M.. Palmer Newton, George Pulver and Michael 
Farland are now (November, 1879,) erecting a wooden 
building, 30 by 70 feet, two stories high, with a wing 
16 by 30 feet, for a steam saw, grist, cider and lath- 
mill. They bought in August, 1879, of Edgar G. 
Baker, and tore down the saw-mill built by him about 
1872 or 73, which stood about eighty rods south of 
the depot. 

Caulkins & Bennett, (Enos Caulkins and George 
Bennett,) employ from two to six men in the manu- 
facture and repair of carriages. The business was 
commenced some six years ago by Enos Caulkins. 
Mr. Bennett became his partnerin 1877. They made 
twenty-four carriages and wagons in 1878, 

White, Smith & Co., represent an extensive manu- 
facturing interest in butter and cheese. They own 
twenty-three factories in Chenango, Madison and St. 
Lawrence counties, viz: five in Sherburne, two in 
North Norwich, four in Smyrna, one in Georgetown, 
two in Hamilton, three in Lebanon, three in Nelson, 
and three in St. Lawrence county. They received in 
1878, 28,228,501 pounds of milk, from which they 
made 705,713 pounds of butter and 47,340 boxes of 
cheese, averaging about 40 pounds to the box. The 
business was commenced in 1869 by A. White and 
H. L. Smith. In 1876 M. D. Botsford was admitted 
to partnership, and the firm name, which was pre- 
viously A. White & Co., became White, Smith & Co. 

Banks.—TZhe Sherburne National Bank was or- 
ganized May 4, 1865, with a capital of $100,000, (all 
paid in) in shares of $100 each. The charter contin- 
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ues twenty years from its organization, and permits an 
increase of capital to any sum not exceeding $200,000. 

May 4, 1865, Joshua Pratt, Walter Elsbre, William 
Cook, Alonzo D. Gorham and Henry T. Dunham 
were elected directors; Joshua Pratt being chosen 
President, Walter Elsbre, Vice-President and Henry 
T. Dunham, Cashier. By-laws were adopted and it 
was voted to collect 25 per cent. of the capital stock 
in thirty days, and the remaining 25 per cent. in sixty 
days. At this time 50 per cent. had been paid in. 
The second installment of capital stock, $25,000, was 
paid May 30, 1865 ; the third and last, $25,000, July 
1, 1865. Business was commenced July 4, 1865, in 
the building now occupied. 

The directors elected Jan. 14, 1879, were Joshua 
Pratt, Walter Elsbre, William Cook, Alonzo D. Gorham 
and Henry T. Dunham. There has been no change 
in the official management since the organization. 

Jan. 9, 1866, the first dividend, of three per cent. 
was ordered; July 10, 1866, and Jan. r4and July 9, 
1867, dividends of four per cent. were ordered; Jan. 
7, 1868, and subsequently to the present time, semi- 
annual dividends of five per cent. have been ordered. 

Report of the condition of the Sherburne National 
Bank at the close of business, Oct. 2, 1879:— ' 








RESOURCES. 

Loans and. discounts... . 5 cea es oe ens $ 73,827.71 
NRVORARUEDS 4 b's" aa,p diskg' 0's af seed sian 56 50 243.30 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation....... 100,000.00 
Uy Ss -bondsvon: hands)... nc catscaccs 52,800.00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages..... 35,299.00 
Due from approved reserve agents...... 53:930.23 
Due from State banks and bankers..... 3,709.23 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures....... 3,749.48 
Current expenses and taxes paid....... 1,083.48 
Checks and other cash items........... 209.60 
Bills of other banks........-...-..00. 2,958.00 
Fractional currency (including nickels). . 43-76 
Specie (including gold Treasury certifi- 

ORECEY s sla shia sites las a aivie-siy +s «++ 254Q95.00 
Legal-tender notes.........22++-0000: 10,000.00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasury (5 

per cent. of circulation)........... 4,500.00 

9 02 LR re eee Sen Tene $344,848.79 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock paidiin...'. .issie eae o> ses $100,000.00 
PAM OMI TOU sp 13.5.4:5% ¥5. 6-4 Gre Heard Ogeks 50,000,00 
Uidivided proftt® soca vs ices os sales os ws 14,104.79 
National bank notes outstanding....... 80,980.00 
Individual deposits subject to check..... 59,501.94 
Demand certificates of deposit.......... 39,727-11 
Due to other National banks.......... 534-95 

MAHEL «5.55 wad « See te Nhe ke EN ot $344,848.79 


Horets.—The first tavern in the village was kept 
by Dr. Asa White on the corner where the Presby- 
terian church now stands. The first tavern on the 








site of the Medbury House was built in 1803 by Samuel 
Stebbins, who kept it in company with Bela Scoville 
till about 1809. That building forms the south-west 
part of the present hotel, the main portion of which 
was built by U. T. Harvey. The present proprietor 
is William L. Daniels, who purchased a half interest 
in the J. G. Smith property in April, 1877, and the 
remaining half interest of H. B. Griswold, in June, 
1879. The Hopson House was built by L. R. Hop- 
son while the Chenango canal was in process of con- 
struction, (1834—6,) and was kept by him for several 
years at different times. It is now kept by W. W. 
Gillson, who leased the property of N, G. Hopson, 
June 1, 1879. The American House was built in 
1872, by James Hinman, for a tenant and boarding- 
house. In 1876 L. D. Hopson, the present proprie- 
tor, bought the property and converted it into a hotel, 
and has since kept it as such. 


SHERBURNE FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The first recorded 
meeting was held at the house of Linus R. Hopson 
Oct. 12, 1850, by the “Sherburne Fire Engine Com- 
pany.” Ira P. Barnes was called to the chair and B. 
W. Fay appointed secretary. A constitution and by- 
laws were then adopted and the following named offi- 
cers elected: Isaac Plumb, Foreman ; Deloss Burch, 
First Assistant Foreman; George Y. Knapp, Second 
Assistant Foreman; Byron Marks, Secretary ; Sidney, 
L. Starr, Treasurer. 

This company was disbanded June 7, 1858, and 
another organized under the same name June 9g, 1858, 
of which T. H. Matteson was elected Foreman ; L. N. 
Beers, First Assistant Foreman ; L. D. Burch, Second 
Assistant Foreman; F. R. Lyman, Secretary; and D. 
C. Bresee, Treasurer. The constitution and by-laws of 
the former company were adopted. This company 
was disbanded August 2, 1858; and a third company 
was organized under the same name and by-laws April 
20, 1859. The new engine house seems to have been 
built in 1868. In 1874 a new engine was purchased 
in Boston. 

Torrent Hose Co. was organized Jan. 14, 1875. 
Feb. 1, 1875, the engine company adopted the name 
“Torrent No. 1,” and on that day new rules and 
regulations were adopted by Torrent Engine Co, No. 
1, Torrent Engine Co. No. 2 and Active Hose Co. 
No, 1. 

Officers elected Jan. 6, 1879: Torrent Fire Engine 
Co. No. 1—Charles Hart, Chief Engineer; Charles H. 
Sanford, Assistant Engineer; M. H. Fish, Foreman ; 
Alfred Wilcox, First Assistant Foreman; William 
Crowell, Second Assistant Foreman ; William C. Els- 
bre, Secretary; Adelbert E. Calkins, Treasurer ; 
Palmer Avery, Janitor. Torrent Engine Co. No. 2— 
Isaac Plumb, Foreman ; B. F. Matteson, First Assist- 
ant Foreman; D. Reynolds, Second Assistant Fore- 





In the town of Sherburne, and near the village of the same 
name, Chenango county, is a locality known as the ‘' Quarter,” 
taking its name from the fact that it comprises one-quarter of 
the town. Here is located a thriving little manufacturing and 
trading settlement. By far the greater part of the life and pros- 
perity of this place are due to the business capacity and the en- 
ergy of the man whose portrait appears above. 

Hector Ross was born in Greenock, Scotland, in 1811. His 
father’s name was John Ross, who was a molder, living in 
Greenock, His mother’s maiden name was Isabel Melville. She 
was also anative of Scotland, and came to this country in the year 
1844. With her came also two brothers of Hector Ross—William 
and George, and one sister, Bell, all residents of Binghamton. 

When Hector Ross first came to this country, in 1837, he landed 
in Canada, where he was employed for a brief time in a foundry, 
Leaving the Dominion, he crossed to Charlotte, and from there 
went to Rochester, walking the distance, as he was entirely out 
of funds. Finding no employment in Rochester, he started on 
foot eastward, but found nothing to do until he reached Brown- 
ell's mills, in Oneida Co.,where he worked one day, during the ab- 
sence of one of the hands, who was known as a hand mule spin- 
ner. Thence he went to New Berlin, Chenango county, expect- 
ing to find employment in one of the two mills located there. 
Again he failed, but with characteristic perseverance, he went 
on to Morris, Otsego county, where he began work as a hand 
mule spinner in a cotton factory. He received for his services 
about $18 per month, and he worked faithfully in that place for 
twenty years. For the last six years of this long time of service 
Mr. Ross had full charge of the mill, It was there thathe gained 
the practical experience and acquired the foundation of that 
large business capacity that enabled him in after years to gain 
so much suecess as a manufacturer, 

Tn the early part of his service in Morris. in the year 1838. Mr. 
Ross was united in marriage to Miss Ellen Edwards, of that vil- 
lage. Her parents were of Welsh nativity, and came to this 
country in 1806 or "7. Mrs. Ross was born in 1814, 

Leaying the mill where he had been so long employed, Mr. 
Ross returned to New Berlin, where be, with his brother Daniel, 
and William Clinton, purchased the cotton mill there located. 
Subsequently the Brothers purchased Mr, Clinton's interest, and 
in the spring of 1859 “Mr. Ross sold his interest to his brother. 
He then bought a fine farm within the corporation limits, erect- 
ed a large house, contemplating the future devotion of his time 
to agriculture. ; 

Becoming again imbued with a desire to enter the manufac- 
turing business, he sold out, his farm property and went to Sher- 
burne, in 1861, There he, with great energy and success, soon 
enlisted sufficient capital for the erection of an extensive cotton 
mill at the Quarter, The planning, furnishing and general over- 
sight of the erection of this mill was placed in care of Mr. Ross, 





and the work was accomplished in the most thorough and suc- 
cessful manner, The first brick of the mill chimney, 108 feet 
high, was laid by Alexander Ross, the eldest son, on his birth- 
day, June 25, 1862, the first breaking of ground having oceurred 
on the Ist of Se preceding. The first brick of the mill itself 
was laid Ly Hector Ross on his birthday, May 6, of the same 
year, on the south east corner of the building. The mill was 
163x46 feet, three stories high, with boiler house, 51x28 feet, and 
an ell 57x26 feet. The office was 42x22 feet, So energetically 
was the work pushed that the first cotton was run through the 
mill on the 23d day of December of that year. Moreover, dur- 
the same year, Mr. Ross built six dwellings, one store, a large 
storehouse, a blacksmith shop, a barn and 186 rods of picket 
fence. It willreadily be seen that he was a busy man, His busi- 
ness enterprise and his liberal foresight almost revolutionized the 
Quarter, giving it its present appearance of thrift. 

For a time Mr, Ross managed the mill in the interest of the 
stockholders. but he finally purchased the entire mill property, 


‘which was left at his death, July 24, 1872, in a prosperous condi- 


tion, to his family. 

#& person who was well acquainted with Mr, Ross, thus writes 
of him at the time of his death :— 

‘' Mr. Russ possessed the rare gift of accomplishing large results 
with little display of activity. While everything was moying on 
with celerity and precision under his hands, he never seemed to be 
busy or in 4 hurry. His judgment in business affairs was seldom 
at fault. He was prompt and liberal with his means in all mat- 
ters of public utility, and neyer stinted his sympathy or means 
in cases of private suffering. It will be long before the void 
made by his death will be completely filled.’’ 

Mr. Ross was the father of ten children, six of whom are now 
living. We have already mentioned Alexander as the eldest son 
of Hector Ross. To him was left, by the death of his father, 
the full management of the large business, Alexander Ross was 
born in Morris, Mogae county, June 25, 1845, and removed to 
Sherburne in 1862, where he has since lived. 

This mill, which is now under the control of Alexander Ross, 
is the largest manufacturing establishment of any kind in Che- 
nango or Madison county. It now manufactures prints exelo- 
sively, employing one hundred hands and manufacturing an- 
nually 2,250,000 yards. The goods stand high in the markets, 
and are sold mostly in New York city, 

The machinery of the mill is run by about 160 horse power. 
and is complete in every detail, In addition to this branch of 
business, Mr, Ross runs a first-class retail store, in which is his 
private office. The direction of his large business interests is 
characterized by the same traits of energy, foresight and capac- 
ity evinced by his father, with still more of modern progressiye- 
ness and liberality. To his present large and prosperous busi- 
ness interests much of the thrift of the village is due, 
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man; Charles White, Secretary; W. F. Blanchard, 
Treasurer. Active Hose Co. No. 1—Charles San- 
ford, President; Stephen Holden, Vice-President; 
R. P. Kutschbach, Secretary; Nahum Hart, Fore- 
man; H. I. Matteson, First Assistant Foreman ; 
Charles Waters, Second Assistant Foreman; Charles 
A. Hart, Treasurer. 

The equipment of the Department consists of two 
engines, two hose carts and 1,000 feet of hose. 

The Sherburne Union School was organized in the 
spring of 1847, by uniting the two districts in the vil- 
lage and the districts north and south of it. The first 
school meeting was held in April, 1847. The first 
trustees were Benjamin Skinner, Andrus Benedict 
and E. S. Lyman. John P. Dietz was chosen clerk 
and served as such several years. The first teachers 
were Catharine Tuttle, principal, Abby Hayward, 
daughter of Dr. Hayward, of Columbus, and Harriet 
Marks, daughter of Dr. Marks, of Sherburne. J. W. 
Mandeville succeeded Miss Tuttle as principal after 
one term and remained a year anda half. Others 
who served as principal were I. Fayette Pettibone, 
Isaac B. Collins, Loomis, Miss Sophronia Beebe, 
Russell Alcott, Willard Race, George P., Cushman, 
Devillo W. Harrington. That organization was con- 
tinued under the rate bill till the organization of the 
Union Free School, as District No. 7. 

Union Free School of Sherburne—Novy. 27, 1866, 
Isaac Plumb, J. M. Collwell, W. H. Lucas, T. B. 
Carpenter, J. M. Jenkins, A. McKay, P. G. Dietz, A. 
Whitford, T. H. Matteson, F. B. Coats, A. D. Gor- 
ham, D. C. Reynolds, H. Rowland, N. Hopson, S. J. 
Abbott, P. J. Hunt, E. S. Lyman, Amos Beebe, C. B. 
Weaver, C. S. Waters, F. Van Keuren, A. Hartman, 
T. Coats and J. Reynolds signed a call for a meeting 
of the persons qualified to vote in District No. 7 in 
Sherburne for the purpose of determining whether a 
Union School should be established therein, pursuant 
to an act relating to public instruction passed May 2, 
1864. Dec. 6, 1866, Charles Hart, John Ames and 
T. H. Matteson, trustees of said district, gave notice 
of a meeting for that purpose to be held in the school 
house in said village, Monday, Dec. 17, 1866. At 
that meeting it was decided by a vote of 62 to 24 to 
establish such a school. The following persons were 
then elected trustees to form a Board of Education: 
H. T. Dunham, A. R. Gladwin and C. A, Fuller for 
three years, E. S. Lyman, Charles Hart and John 
Ames for two years, and Henry Allfrey, I. C. Owen 
and James Colwell, for one year. At a meeting of 
the Board at the office of C. A. Fuller, Dec. 25, 1866, 
H. T. Dunham was elected President, C. A. Fuller, 
Clerk, Joshua Pratt, Treasurer, Amos Beebe, Collect- 
or, and T. H. Matteson, trustee to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Colwell. The 








school opened with three teachers, Devillo W. Har- 
rington and Misses Merrihew and Mead, the former 
and latter of whom had been previously employed in 
the Union School. 

Nov. 15. 1870, it was decided by a vote of 60 to 2 
to build a. new brick school house at a cost of $9,500. 
Feb, 20, 1871, a proposition from H. Allfrey to build 
anew school house for $8,200 was accepted. Feb. 22, 
1871, $463 was added to the contract price for build- 
ing the school house in consequence of changes 
in the plans, and it was decided that the building 
be completed Dec. 1, 1871. March 8, 1871, it was 
decided to purchase of D. White for a building site 
for a school house, the lot west and south of his buri- 
al lot for $1,000, and the trustees were authorized to 
dispose by sale of the old school house and site, which 
they sold to E. W. Walker, reserving its use until the 
new one was built. 

Aug. 19, 1872, the proffer of the regents to desig- 
nate this one of the schools to instruct a teachers’ 
class was accepted. 

June 29, 1868, it was decided to engage L. Dem- 
binski as principal in place of Mr. Harrington. Julv 
7, 1875, Stanley Field was engaged as principal, and 
Aug. 1, 1877, Eugene Bouton was engaged and con- 
tinues to fill that position. 

Receipts and disbursements during the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1879 :— 

Balance on hand Oct. 1, 1878,... 
Amount of public school funds ap- 
portioned to district,........ 
Amount raised by local tax,...... 
Tuition bills of non-resident pu- 
PHS.) cole yte Geen ee Siemens 


Subscriptions, donations, legacies, 
BCo Sache be pn 's dae ie 


$ 317.35 


597-85 
1,564.50 


245-13 
It,0o0 


$2,735.83 


Paid for teachers’ wages,........ $2,122.50 
“* school apparatus,....... 
«insuring school house,. . .. 
* HORUS) -f se cues 
“fuel and preparing same 
FOF US alsa A Dai eae i UE 

Paid for building fires, sweeping, 
and otherwise cleaning school 
houses, 75 dkysteves oe eae 

Paid for incidentals,............ 

Amount remaining on hand Sept. 


$0; TOZOii 5 ss > seer erent 


Total receipts,...... 


206.58 
———— $2,735.83 

The number of teachers employed and teaching at 
the same time for 28 weeks was five; the number of 
weeks school taught during the year, 39; the num- 
ber of children of school age who, while residing in 
the district, attended school some portion of the year, 
196 ; the number of children of school age who, while 
residing in other districts, attended school some por- 
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tion of the year, 58; the average daily attendance of 
children of school age residing in the district while at- 
tending, 133.8, and those residing in other districts, 
22.1; the number of volumes in the district library, 
1,203, the estimated value of which was $1,000 ; value 
of school house site, $1,625; of building, $10,000; 
the assessed valuation of all property taxable in the 
district, both real and personal, $507,078.48. The 
building is of brick, of modern design, and heated by 
steam. The furniture is of the best kind. 

From the report to the Regents for the year ending 
July 24, 1879, we gather the following, relative to the 
academic department :— 

The present value of academy lot and build- 


BES US ya a5 sap ie s a'= we $11,625.00 
1" SO OBDRALY Be eta be 1,000.00 
‘sg 6 «philosophical appara- 

TUS wow cere dere see 374.00. 
4 FS ** other academic prop- 

CILY ss cde dee denes 700.00 


= r “academic property... $13,699.00 


Receipts and disbursements for the year ending. 


July 24, 1871 :— 
From tuition collected or considered col- 


POCHOBIS 25 Fede Sota 9-065. 255 Ae Sip wea $ 196.63 
** apportionment from literature fund 20.78 
“donation for purchase of Fitz ter- 

TOSI SIOD ES 5 og soy ane tie te ed pe ere-b ed 12,00 
SPMLOPEE CARESS ahs Ps cy cule nba eid sla a a 1,560.59 

1,790.00 


For salaries of teachers........ $1,390.00 
“ repair of building or other 
property belonging to acad- 


NEI oi ag odin 8 Go ceetele Wisks ots 150.00 
For fuel and other incidental ex- 

DRROCR La hin, 6 wa 45 hisses 9 clenet> 226,00 
For purchase of books and ap- 

DAGRLUS Ih, one wip'b0d Cc'n vies 


24.00 $1,790.00 


Cuurcues.—The Duanesburgh colonists who settled 
this town arrived on the afternoon of Saturday, in 
March, 1793, and the second Sabbath following their 
arrival they met and inaugurated religious services 
which have been continued to the present time. July 
6, 1794, Nathaniel and Bethiah Gray, Elijah and Sarah 
Gray, Abraham and Betsey Raymond, Timothy and 
Ruth Hatch, Elisha and Patience Gray, Josiah Lath- 
rop, Eleazer Lathrop, Mabel, wife of Newcomb Ray- 
mond, Ruth, wife of Joel Hatch, Melissa, wife of 
James Raymond, and Ezra Lathrop and Mariam, 
his wife, were formed into a church by Rev. Mr. 
Campbell, a missionary, and denominated the First 
Congregational Church in Sherburne.* Nathaniel 
Gray and Abraham Raymond were chosen deacons. 
The former was the generally acknowledged father of 





“It is erroneously claimed that this was the first church organized in the 
county. 











the church, For thirteen years he was their leader 
and minister, except on occasions when missionary 
help was present, which was very seldom. 

At an early day a large and commodious school 
house was built in the Quarter and was ordinarily 
used by this church as a place of worship. In 1803 
a church edifice was built on what was then called 
* Robinson Hill,” and though unfinished was used for 
religious purposes. It was soon felt that the location 
did not accommodate a majority of the people, and ac- 
cordingly the work of moving it was commenced in the 
spring of 1810. When it arrived at the Quarter a 
delegation of people forbid its being taken any 
further south, and the opposition was so strong that 
it stood there upon its rollers till the autumn of that 
year. The village people refused to do anything un- 
less it was moved to the village. It was finally 
agreed to move it to where it now stands, about 
midway between the Quarter and the village. With 
the increasing demand for a church in the village a 
site was bought in 1856 and the present church edifice 
erected the following year. It was dedicatedin 1858. 
About this time the old church, with its historic asso- 
ciations, was sold to the Catholics. 

The first minister employed by the people was Rev. 
Nathan B. Darrow, who labored with them about a 
year ; but they had no settled pastor previous to 1806, 
During these early years the church was supplied 
occasionally by missionaries from eastern churches. 

The society connected with this church was organ- 
ized March 15, 1798, as Zhe First Congregational 
Society of Sherburne, and Joel Northrup, Abraham 
Raymond, John Gray, Nathaniel Austin, Ely Marsh 
and Orsamus Holmes were elected trustees. 

The following have been successive pastors of this 
church, and those whose names are marked with a * 
were inStalled :-— 


Rev. Roger Adams*.,........ from August, 1806-09 
« Abner Benedict*....... “ = 1811-13 
6 John Denar oa... eget 5 ~ 1815-20 


SOT, No Sprague?  o-sems0% 


“June 7, 1825-34 
“ Henry Snyder... 00... ———_ 


* George E. Delavan*.... “ 1837-40 
Mr, Blodgett . 4.4503 sr ——-- 
oP Ca BIOWIs. winch ns as 1842-43 
AS VA OP BUEMOT) a8 paenoss rj 1844-53 
© Oliver Bronson........ “- —— 
« A, McDougall*........ * Feb., 1854-60 
6° By Cartas. 50s gran, faa ota . 1860-67 
“ Samuel Miller......... 6 1867-74 
“James Chambers........ ‘* August, 1875-— 


There have gone from this church eleven licensed 
preachers, viz: Eleazor Lathrop, Watson Adams, L. 
S. Rexford, William Robinson, N. Smith, B. Gray, J. 
W. Fox, S. Carver, J. Copeland, H. Lee and S. Curtis. 
It sent to the foreign field one female missionary, 
Mrs. Amelia Little, daughter of William Newton, who 
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died suddenly before entering upon her expected labors. 
Sept. 12, 1879, W. N. Chambers was ordained by this 
church and set apart to the foreign missionary work. 

The number of members Aug. 31, 1879, was, males 
95, females 148, total 243. The number of families 
in the congregation was 120; the number in Sabbath 
school, of which H. F. Dunham jis superintendent, 
150; the value of the church, $8,000, and parsonage, 
$2,000. 

The contributions of the church to benevolent 
causes during the year was as follows :— 





RGU NEGATE 25 4 0-2 sfodey tein t-erk pis RE ah $211.15 
American Missionary Association.......... 115.51 
A Ea OR re retell, vy ie ps0 oie Fats stale 448.83 
American Congregational Union........... 35-94 
ORE CHAREST Gs 42'AG Saati sedate 107.92 

Ora tircies an Saline ns outa eet $919.35 


During Rev. Amos C. Tuttle’s pastorate the anti- 
slavery excitement culminated and about forty who 
favored the abolition of slavery, withdrew from the 
church and formed Zhe Free Church of Sherburne, 
commonly known as the “Abolition Church,” which 
had an existence of only three or four years. 


The Baptist Church of Sherburne—The Baptists _ 


residing in Sherburne village and vicinity commenced 
holding meetings in the academy in that village in 
March, 1836, and employed Mr. Ewell, a student of 
Hamilton Theological Seminary, to preach for them. 
July 2, 1836, they convened in the academy for the 
purpose of forming a church conference. A. H. 
Burlingame was chosen moderator and E, C. Wheeler 
clerk. A church covenant was adopted and signed by 
Charles Lewis, John Benton, Willard Stebbins, Ezra 
Race, Sylvester Benton, Carloss Benton, Horace 
Eaton, Hendrick Bresee, E. C. Wheeler, Calvin Locke, 
H. B. Hale, John Benton, Jr., Clarissa Eaton, Mary 
Bresee, N. J. Benton, Sophronia. Benton, Amy Foster, 
Jane Wheeler, Deborah Lewis, Elizabeth Lewis, Su- 
sannah Rogers, P. B. Reynolds, Betsey Race, Eleanor 
Locke, Abigail Stebbins, Maria Shaw and 
Marsh, who, having received the consent of their re- 
spective churches, were constituted members of this. 
July 16, 1836, articles of faith were adopted. Oct. 
7, 1836, a council convened in the Congregational 
church, and after some alterations and additions to 
their articles of faith and covenant, admitted them to 
church fellowship. Elder J. S. Swan was appointed 
to preach the introductory sermon, Elder A. Whee- 
lock, to address the church, and Elder J. Corwin, to 
present the right hand of fellowship. 

Nov. 12, 1836, Elder J. Corwin performed the rite 
of baptism on Betsey Benton and Fanny Stafford, 
and broke bread to the church for the first time. 

The church was incorporated as the Sherburne Vil- 
lage Baptist Society, Dec. 3, 1836, and Willard Steb- 
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bins, Charles Lewis, Horace Eaton, Ezra Race and 
Ira Wright were elected trustees. 

Their church edifice was commenced in 1837 and 
finished in 1838, at a cost of about $2,300. Services 
were held previous to that time in the academy. 
April 23, 1837, C. H. Slafter was hired to preach for 
eighteen shillings per Sabbath. March 31, 1838, it 
was voted to hire Daniel H. Gillette for the year. 
He was dismissed May 19, 1839. August 25, 1839, 
it was voted to extend a call to E. E. L. Taylor for + 
one year, at a salary of $300, his salary to commence 
when he was ordained and devoted his whole time to 
the church. He commenced his labors the first Sab- 
bath in August, 1839. March 15, 1840, a call was 
given Rev. S. P. Way, who commenced his labors 
March 22, 1840. Aug. 22, 1841, it was voted to call 
Elder Crain, but the records do not show whether he 
accepted. Dec. 6, 1842, it was voted to invite Rev. 
Alba Gross to preach the ensuing.year, commencing 
the second Sabbath in December, 1842. Charles B. 
Post was ordained pastor of this church Dec. 3, 1845. 
Aug. 12, 1848, it was voted to call Leonard Isley 
to ordination. Rev. Nelson Mumford became the 
pastor in the early part of 1849. He labored with 
them five years. Nov. 25, 1854, the church resolved 
to make an effort to secure the services of Rey. S. M. 
Ferguson, who served them till 1856. After Mr, 
Ferguson left the pulpit was supplied mostly by stu- 
dents from Hamilton till March, 1858, when a call 
was given Rev. J. M. Ferris, who commenced his la- 
bors as pastor the first Sabbath in April. His resig- 
nation was accepted Dec. 22, 1858. The pulpit 
seems to have been supplied by students from this 
time till March 19, 1862. 

July 26, 1862, the Church voted to.call Rev. T. K. 
Brownson to the pastorate. August 20, 1864, the 
committee-were instructed to engage Elder Jones to 
supply the pulpit one-half time for the present. Feb, 
19, 1867, voted to invite Rev. A. M. Bennett to con- 
tinue as pastor for one year from the succeeding April. 
Elder Brown commenced a brief pastorate April 1, 
1869. Rev. J. L. Bennett became the pastor some 
time in 1870. His resignation was accepted Jan. 31, 
1872. 

Rev. D. D. Brown succeeded Mr. Bennett in the 
pastorate some time in 1872. He united with the 
church by letter in October of that year, and was dis- 
missed by letter September 28, 1873. He was fol- 
lowed, but at what time does not appear, by D. P. 
Pope, who was ordained by this church September rs, 
1874. He remained but a short time however. The 
present pastor is George Burnside, who became the 
settled pastor in 1876, but had supplied the pulpit for 
two years previously while living at Earlville. 

In the summer of 1876 the church was repaired at 
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a cost of about $1,500. Meetings were held in the 
meantime in the Universalist church. In 1877, a 
rear addition was built at like cost. 

The present number of members is 193; the aver- 
age attendance at Sabbath school, 130. 

The church has licensed one person to preach— 
Thomas Dunham, April 8, 1843. The following 
named persons have been elected deacons: Solomon 
VanWagner and Charles Lewis, October 7, 1836; 
Ezra L. Race, October 13, 1849; Joseph Smith ; Or- 
rin Hendee, January, 1871; Isaac Heady, November, 
1872; Cyrus Merrihew, (for one year) Oct. 12, 1878. 

The First Society of the M. E. Church in Sher- 
burne Village was organized at the village schoul- 
house March 4, 1839. Elders James P. Backus, and 
Ebenezer Coleson were then the ministers in charge of 
the society and were chosen to preside at this meet- 
ing. Alfred Skinner, Silas Ames, Solomon Cushman, 
Gray P. Beers and Nathan T. Geere were elected 
trustees. How early the Methodists in Sherburne be- 
came an organized force we are unable to state. An 
organization was effected March 6, 1834, under the 
ministry of B, G. Paddock, named Zhe First Society 
of the M. E. Church in Sherburne,and Hermon Van- 
Vleck, Benjamin Eaton, Cyrus M. Dow, Joseph Sex- 
ton, and Alfred Skinner were elected trustees; but it 
seems to have had but an ephemeral existence, 

March 18, 1839, Alfred Skinner, Silas Ames and 
Garry P. Beers were chosen a building committee. 
Their house of worship seems to have been built that 
year, for Dec. 18, 1839, it was resolved to rent for one 
year ‘one-half the slips in the chapel.” Feb. 13, 
1877, it was decided to repair the church and add a 
session room, and $4,461.17 was raised for that pur- 
pose. 

May 6, 1873, it was resolved to purchase of Daniel 
and Palmer Newton, Silas and John Ames and A. 
Cook what was known as the “parsonage property,” 
and May 14, 1873, the whole amount was pledged. 

The records of the society are meager, and do not 
show the succession of pastors. 

The Berean Society of Universalists in Sherburne 
was organized Aug. 25, 1849, at a meeting of the 
friends of Universalism, convened in the brick school- 
house, situated east of the academy in the village of 


Sherburne, which had been previously purchased by | 


them to be used as a house of worship. Rev. James 
S. Sherburne was appointed moderator, and Isaac 
Plumb secretary. Prayer was offered by Rev. Alfred 
Peck, after which Rev. C. L. Shipman presented for 
consideration the draft of a constitution, which, after 
some discussion, was adopted, E. S. Lyman was 
then elected clerk, and Labin Howard, Alberto Sabin 
and Hiram Briggs, trustees. It was resolved to re- 
quest the fellowship of the Chenango Association of 





Universalists and Rev. J. S. Sherburne and E. S. Ly- 
man were appointed delegates to represent this society 
at the next meeting of the Association. 

Jan. 8, 1853, [Isaac Plumb was elected clerk, a posi- 
tion which he has held to the present time. 

In April, 1856, the society purchased the edifice 
owned by the Bree Church of Sherburne for $900, 
and in the same month and year they sold to Linus 
R. Hopson for $240, the house and site they had till 
then occupied. In 1877, the church was repaired at 
an expense of $1,476.34, and was rededicated Aug. 
22 and 23, 1877, Rev. Daniel Ballou preaching the 
dedicatory sermon. 

Previous to June, 1879, no church but simply a 
society organization existed. At that time thirty- 
eight individuals, “feeling that church organization 
and membership are important helps to purer lives, 
signified their desire to form such a relation in a Uni- 
versalist church in Sherburne.” 

July 12, 1879, Vashti Brooks and Jennie O’Brien 
were baptized by immersion by Rey. Daniel Ballou. 
This is the first baptism recorded in the church. July 
13, 1879, the first observance of communion is re- 
corded, Albert C. Parker and T. G, Lamb, “ acting 
as stewards and deacons.” 

August 24, 1879, the church adopted a constitution 
and by-laws, and a confession of faith and covenant. 
Article 1 of the constitution denominates it the First 
Universalist Church of Sherburne. 

The present number of members is about fifty. 

The following have been the pastors. Those whose 
names are italicized were settled as such: Revs. Tom- 
lison, Shipman, Cargi//, Gilman, Roéert, Queal, B. 
S. Hobbs, Payne, Austin, Porter, E, M. Lester, F. B. 
Peck, Boughton, 4. G. Clark, Cone, Wm, DeLong, 
Daniel Ballou, James Ballou, T. D. Cook, Lansing, 
Bennett and Canfield. 

Christ's Church in the Village of Sherburne, 
(Episcopal,) was organized at a meeting held in the 
school-house in Sherburne village June 7, 1828, over 
which Rev. Russel Wheeler presided. Thomas Ker- 
shaw and H. N. Fargo were elected wardens, and Asa 
Foote, Reuben Davis, Amasa Skinner, Alexander 
Holmes, Alson Upham, Peter I. Davidson, David 
Skinner and Jonathan Thayer, vestrymen. The first 
male members were Thomas Kershaw, H. N. Fargo, 
Amasa Skinner, Asa Foote and Ezra Griffin. 

Their church edifice was built in 1831, at a cost of 
about $2,500, including bell. Among the contribu- 
tions toward that object were $500 each from ‘Trinity 
Church, New York, and John Watts, of that city, and 
$roo each from Amasa Skinner, Thomas Kershaw 
and H. N. Fargo. 

The first rector was Rev. Edward Andrews, who 
was engaged to officiate one-fourth of the time for 
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one year, from Sept. 1, 1828. In 1832, Rev. John 
W. Woodward supplied the parish one-half of the time. 
In August of that year Rev. Liberty A. Barrows was 
employed as rector one-half of the time. By a sub- 
sequent arrangement he continued to serve the parish 
until 1838, when he resigned. He was succeeded in 
January, 1838, by Rev, Thomas J. Ruger, who oc- 
cupied the pulpit six months. In June, 1839, Rev. 
Thomas Towel filled the yacancy. In February, 1842, 
Rey. Liberty A. Barrows was re-called, and continued 
till 1846, when he resigned. In May, 1846, Rev. W. 
D. Wilson became the rector and continued such until 
1850. He was succeeded May 8, 1850, by Rev. Levi 
H. Corson, who remained four years. During his 
rectorship, June 19, t850, the records of the church 
and Society were burned. The foregoing facts were 
mostly gathered by him. Rev, Thomas Applegate 
succeéded to the rectorship in July, 1854, and resigned 
Oct. 1, 1855. Rev. G. L. Foote commenced a two 
years’ rectorship Apnil 1, 1856. In May, 1858, Rev. 
Joshua L. Burrows became the rector and served them 
as late as 1862. During the first year of his rector- 
ship the church numbered 70 communicants, and 58 
families, containing 130 adults and 50 children.* 

St. Malachi Church, (Catholic,) at Sherburne, was 
organized about 1858, by Father Brady, who died in 
Norwich about 1861. Their house of worship was 
purchased in that year of the Congregational So- 
ciety for the sum of $800. It was refitted and after- 
wards repaired during Father McNulty’s pastorate. 

The mission at Sherburne was established about 
1847, by Father James Hourigan, now of Bingham- 
ton, who officiated as pastor about two years. He 
was succeeded by Father Roach, who served them a 
like period ; and Father McCallan, who continued his 
labors with them till 1854, since which time they have 
been ministered to by the priests who have officiated 
at Hamilton. They have never had a resident pastor. 
They have about 350 members. Their church edifice 
was dedicated in 1858, by Cardinal John McClosky, 
then Bishop of Albany. 

Earlville and Sherburne Four Corners are situated, 
the former in the north-west and the latter the-south- 
west corner of the town. Notice of the former will 
be found in connection with the town of Hamilton, in 
which about two-thirds of the village lies; and the 
latter, which is situated in four towns,'in connection 
with the town of North Norwich. 


RexrorD Fauis.—At his death March 27, 1875, 
Nelson C. Rexford, a son of the pioneer, Benjamin 
Rexford, devised to the town the falls property on 
Mad brook, about a mile east of Sherburne village, on 


* This sketch is prepared from Hatch’s History of the town of Sherburne 
and the Record of the Incorporation of Religious Societies in Chenango 
County, the latter of which corrects some errors contained in the former. We 
have not been able to learn the subsequent history of the church. 














the road from Sherburne to Columbus, including some 
three or four acres extending along the banks of the 
stream. February 15, 1876, the town accepted the 
devise and resolved to designate the falls as Rexford 
Falls. The falls are about seventy-five feet in height. 
Below them the steep, rocky banks of the stream rise 
to a height of nearly a hundred feet and form a nar- 
row romantic gorge. At the foot of the falls is a strong 
sulphur spring, the waters of which have been used 
beneficially for cutaneous diseases. A hotel known 
as the Sherburne Spring House, and kept by Charles 
Reynolds, was built in 1876 by the present proprietor, 
adjacent to the falls, for the accommodation of those 
who wish to spend a season in the locality and enjoy 
the benefit of the springs. When further improved it 
will be a delightful resort for picnic and excursion 
parties. 


Manuractures.—On Handsome brook, about two 
miles above Sherburne, is a grist-mill owned by James 
Kershaw, whose father James Kershaw, built it at an 
early day. It contains two run of stones. On the 
same stream (which, at this point, has a fall of some 
five feet,) two miles above the Kershaw Mill, is a grist- 
mill owned by Walter Furman. It contains two run 
of stones, which are propelled by water from the 
creek, which has a fall of about twelve feet. The 
original mill on this site was built at an early day, and 
was rebuilt by the present proprietor in 1875. 


War or THE REBELLION.—The record of the legis- 
lative action taken by this town with reference to fill- 
ing its quotas during the late war is too meager and 
incomplete to possess any historic value in that con- 
nection. From other sources, however, we learn some 
of the results of that legislation. ‘The town of Sher- 
burne furnished in aid of the suppression of the Re- 
bellion 236 soldiers and 20 seamen, 49 of whom were 
natives of the town; 1 ranked as Assistant Surgeon, 
3 as Captain, 9 as Lieutenant, 1 as Sergeant Major 
and 13 as Sergeant; 176 enlisted for three years, 12 
for two years, 8 for one year and g for nine months. 
They were distributed among various organizations as 
follows: 1 each in the 3d, 23d, 62d, 71st, rozst, 13 1st, 
and 144th, 2 eachin the 85th and 16tst, 4 each in the 
26th, 44th, 76th and 157th, 5 in the r4oth, 7 in the 
176th, 9 in the 17th, 28 in the 61st, and 47 in the 
114th infantry regiments; 5 in the 8th, 8 in the 10th, 
1 each in the rrth and r4th, and 6 in the 2oth cavalry 
regiments ; 2 each in the 3d and 7th, 14 in the rst 
(light,) 3 in the 2d, 7 in the 4th, 3 in the 5th, x in the 
8th, and 2 in the 14th (heavy) artillery regiments; 2 
in the 7th and 13 in the 8th Independent Batteries ; 
2 in the 2d mounted rifles and 1 each in the 8th Wis- 
consin artillery, 1st Michigan and 13th Iowa infantry 
regiments, 
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STATEMENT OF BOUNTIES RECEIVED. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Town OF SMYRNA. 


MYRNA was formed from Sherburne as Stafford, 
March 25, 1808, and the name changed April 6, 
1808. It is the central town on the north border of 
the county, and is bounded on the north by Lebanon, 
on the south by Plymouth, on the east by Sherburne 
and on the west by Otselic. The surface isa broken 
and hilly upland, the highest summits being from 500 
to 800 feet above the valleys. The principal stream 
is Pleasant brook, which rises in the north-west cor- 
ner of the town and flows south-easterly through the 
central portion. The north branch of Canasawacta 
creek crosses the south-west corner of the town and 
several small streams rising in this town are tributary 
to it. Cold brook rises in the south-east part of the 
town. Most of these streams flow through narrow 
valleys bordered by hillsides, a considerable portion of 
which are too steep for cultivation. 

The north part of the town is underlaid by the 
rocks of the Hamilton group, the Tully limestone and 
the Genesee slate, and the south part by the rocks of 
the Portage and Ithaca group. Excellent building 
and flagging stone is quarried on the farm of Timothy 
Crandall, a mile and a half south-west of Smyrna vil- 
lage. On the farm of Wells Sexton, in the north part 
of the town, is a quarry not so much worked. Fire 
stone is obtained from a quarry on the Squire Si- 
mon’s farm, three-fourths of a mile south-west of 
Smyrna. On Rexford Hill, in the north part of the 
town, on the Simeon Rexford farm, is a quarry, and 
another on the farm owned by Solomon Billings, ad- 
joining the Rexford farm on the north. 

The soil is a gravelly and shaly loam. That in the 
valleys is rich and productive. Much of the hilly 
land is either arable, fit for meadow, or good for graz- 
ing. The people are principally engaged in dairying. 
Some hops are raised, but not to any great extent. 
There are five creameries and a cheese factory in the 





town which receive in the aggregate the milk from 
nearly 2,000 cows.* 

The Midland Railroad extends through the east 
border of the town, and the Auburn Branch of that 
road crosses the south-west corner. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 1,661; of 
whom 1,625 were native, 36 foreign, all white, 845 
males and 816 females. Its area was 25,054 acres; 
of which 19,223 acres were improved, 4,698 wood- 
land, and 1,133 otherwise unimproved. The cash 
value of farms was $941,413; of farm buildings other 
than dwellings, $113,204; of stock, $162,245; of 
tools and implements, $31,765. The amount of 
gross sales from farms in 1874 was $113,085. 

There were, in 1877, fourteen common school 
districts in the town. During the year ending Sept. 
30, 1877, there were fifteen licensed teachers at one 
time during twenty-eight weeks or more. The num- 
ber of children of school age residing in the districts 
at that date was 490. During that year there were 
eight male and twenty-three female teachers employed ; 
the number of children residing in the districts who 
attended school was 387, of whom six were under five 
or over twenty-one years of age; the average daily 
attendance during the year was 218.405; the num- 
ber of volumes in district libraries was 428, the value 
of which was $210; the number of school-houses 
was fourteen, all of which were frame, which, with the 
sites, embracing three acres and thirteen rods, valued 
at $860, were valued at $4,985 ; the assessed value of 
taxable property in the districts was $833,945. The 
number of children between eight and fourteen years 
of age residing in the districts at that date was 168, 
of whom 140 attended district school fourteen weeks 
of that year. 

Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 





Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876............$ 88.02 
“ apportioned to districts........... 1,478.03 
Proceeds of gospel and school lands...... 0.73 
Raised by tax........, beleive felinha at heated 812.44 
From teachers’ board............. teseee 599.85 
= GEES SOUTCES ste sda gece eS bod as tee 1.15 
TOtal CODER ORE gs ace Ns alee . $3,060.22 





” @ The Wilcox Creamery, a mile north-east of Smyrna, was built in 1873, 
by Andrew Burdick and Hazzard Wilcox, who run it three years, when Wil- 
cox sold to Thomas Dye, who, with Burdick, now own and rent it to Enos M. 
Card and George Littlewood, who took possession in the spring of 1879. It 
receives the milk from 250 cows. The Pleasant Brook Creamery, four miles 
west of Smyrna, was built some twelve years ago by astock company (of which 
Jerome Brand is Treasurer,) who have rented the last eight or nine years to 
William G. Hatch & Co, It receives the milk from some 350 cows. The 
Stanton Creamery, three miles south-west of Smyrna, was built in 1874, by a 
stock company, who still own and operate it, and of whom Henry Stanton is 
the leading one. It receives the milk from about 250 cows. The Smyrna 
Hill Creamery, two and a half miles west of Smyrna, was built in 1875 bya 
stock company, by whoni it is still owned, though it has been operated by 
William G. Hatch & Co. from the time it was built. It receives milk from 
about 320 cows. A small creamery was built in the spring of 1879 about five 
and one-half miles west of Smyrna, by Lobdell & Dart, who make butter 
alone. _ It receives milk from about 175 cows. Sherburne Four Corners 
Cheese Factory was built in 1863 by Lucian Lyon and Isaac Bentley. It is 
now owned by White, Smith & Co., of Sherburne. It receives the milk from 
600 cows. 
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Paid for teachers’ wages.............-.+.$2,744.07 
Soy PUN ARRON sin! os toe vies i sass 3-70 
** school houses, sites, fences, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, &c_.....-.. 91.08 
“* other incidental expenses......... 166.75 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 1, 1877... 54.62 
Total disbursements..............- $3,060.22 


SETTLEMENTS.—This is the eighth of the. Twenty 
Townships and one of the six originally purchased 
of the State by William S. Smith, who, in 1794, 
sold it, with the exception of lots 6, 8, 10, 14, 20, 
which had been sold to settlers, to John Lawrence, of 
New York city, whose heirs owned about threé-fourths 
of the town as late as 1824. 

The first setttement was made by Joseph Porter, 
who came from Conway, Mass., in August, 1792, 
and settled about a half mile south of Smyrna village, 
on lot 14, which he afterwards purchased. His log 
cabin stood upon a high knoll, on the east side of the 
railroad track, near the south limits of the farm, which 
is now owned and occupied by Leman H. Talcott, 
whose father, Joshua Talcott, bought the farm of Porter, 
on the latter’s removal to Chautauqua county. Mr. 
Porter had the misfortune to be burned out before leav- 
ing Massachusetts and was thus destitute of household 
furniture. He married in Massachusetts, Jerusha, 
daughter of John Pope, of Martha’s Vineyard, who 
accompanied him in the settlement in 1792. They 
drove a yoke of oxen, and. Mrs. Porter rode a horse, 
mounted on a feather bed saved from the fire. | An 
ax, a rifle and a few culinary utensils were of neces- 
sity brought, but the latter were few in number. Mrs. 
Porter died without issue soon after their settlement 
and was buried upon the farm on which they settled. 
Mr. Porter afterwards married a young wife and re- 
moved soon after to Chautauqua county. When 
Porter sold his farm to Mr. Talcott, he reserved 
forever the plot on which his wife was buried. 

The second family that settled in the town, was 
that of Joseph Tobey, who married Mrs. Elizabeth 
Purcell, older sister of Jerusha Pope, wife of Joseph 
Porter. Mr. Tobey accompanied Joseph Porter in 
his settlement and helped him to build his log cabin, 
returning in the fall to Conway, Mass., his native 
place. The following March Mr. Tobey brought in 
his family, consisting of his wife and six children, 
four of the latter of whom were his wife’s children by 
her first husband. When they arrived at Pleasant 
brook it was much swelled and full of running ice 
from the spring floods, making its passage difficult. 
They crossed upon logs, carrying their effects upon 
their backs. Mr. Tobey settled on the east end of 
the Talcott farm, adjacent to Porter, and after a year 
or two removed to the farm now occupied by his son 
John, about one and one-fourth miles west of Smyrna, 


where both he and his wife died and are buried, his 
wife, who survived him some twenty years, aged up- 
wards of 94 years. ‘Tobey came in with a yoke of 
oxen and two cows, which were hitched mismatched 
to a wooden sled which contained their children and 
household effects. 

Mrs. Tobey’s children by her first husband were 
Betsey, Polly, and Edmond ; by her second hus- 
band (Mr. Tobey,) were Elnathan, Phebe, Jerusha, who 
was born May 7, 1793, being the first child born in the 
town, and died unmarried in her zoth year; John, 
who married Temperance Stone, of Smyrna, and set- 
tled on the homestead, where he still lives, having in 
1876 celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of his wed- 
ding; Joseph, Freeman and Deborah. 

David Wilbur, Joseph Collins and Joseph Billings 
also joined the settlements in 1793. 

David Wilbur* came from Nine Partners, Dutchess 
county, and settled about a mile north of Sherburne 
Four Corners, on the farm now owned by Elmer 
Isbell. After one year he went back to Dutchess 
county, returning the following year and locating at 
Sherburne Four Corners, where he kept tavern 
eighteen years in the house now owned by Milton 
Bentley. He then traded for a farm about a mile 
north-west of the Four Corners, which is now owned 
by his son, Platt Wilbur, and occupied by his grand- 
son, Wesley, son of Platt, where he resided till his 
death, Feb. 2, 1865, aged 93. He married in Dutchess 
county at the age of nineteen, Polly Peck, also of 
Dutchess county, who died Sept. 14, 1862, aged go. 
He came to this country on foot, while his wife came 
on horseback, carrying in her arms her infant son 
Thompson, then only two years old. She afterwards 
returned to Dutchess county and brought in her 
household goods in the same way. Their son Thomp- 
son married Clarissa, daughter of Asa Manwarring, of 
New London, Conn., and settled on a farm adjoining 
his father’s on the west, which is now owned by his 
son, Charles C. Wilbur. He died in Smyrna village, 
Oct. 10, 1871, having lived on that farm till the rst of 
April preceding his death. His wife returned to the 
farm and died there Dec. 31, 1876. They leave nine 
children, seven’ of whom live in this county, (five in 
Smyrna,) one in Hamilton and one in Chicago. 

David Wilber had eight children who were born 
here, viz: Sally, Smith, German, Maria, Lyman, 
Cynthia, Platt and Miles. 

Joseph Collins and Joseph Billings, the former of 
whom married the latter’s sister Betsey, came from 
Somers, Tolland county, Conn., in the winter season 
bringing their families on ox sleds. They settled on 
160 acres previously selected in the north part of the 
town, Collins on the farm now owned by Thomas 

*The family now spell the name Wilber. Pp , . 
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Brooks, and occupied by Deloss Brooks, and Billings 
on the place now owned and occupied by his son 
«Harlow Brooks. Both resided where they settled till 
their death. Collins died of a fever in Westfield, 


\ Chautauqua county, tt"¥! 47, while returning from a 


visit to his son Alonzo in Michigan ; and his wife, on 
the homestead, June 19, 1848; aged 77. Billings 
died May 18, 1847, aged 74, and his wife “Aby” 
Pomeroy, of Somers, Conn., Sept. 1, 1851, aged 84. 

Joseph Collins was a clothier, and carried on that 
business in connection with farming. About 1818 
he erected clothing works just below the saw-mill on 
Collins’ creek,* and carried on the carding and cloth- 
dressing business till 1840, when he sold to his sons 
Levi and Warren, who continued it together seven 
years, when they disposed of the same. 

Joseph Collins and Joseph Billings were interested 
in the construction of a saw-mill on the same stream. 
It occupied the site of the saw-mill now owned by 

* Levi Collins. It was built in 1795, and was the first 
mill erected in the town. A run of stones was soon 
after put in, and proved a great accommodation to 
the settlers of that period, who had previously carried 
their grists to Cooperstown. It was abandoned as a 
grist-mill about the time the grist-mill in the village 
was built. The saw-mill has been continued to the 
present day, three or four buildings having been erect- 
ed on the site. Collins & Billings owned the prop- 
erty till about 1835, when the latter sold his interest 
to Collins and his sons. The property has since been 
in the possession of the Collins family. The mill 
contains three circular saws—log, wood and splitting 
saws. 

Joseph Collins’ children were Betsey, Grace, 


lb Joseph Warren, Myron, Marcia, Loren, Joseph W., 


Leyi B., Alonzo and William W. 

Joseph Billings’ children were Joseph, Timothy, 
Lauren, Diana and Harlow. Harlow settled and still 
lives on his father’s homestead. >", yw Ad ber : 

In 1795, Hopson Willcox aiid his son Lillibridge 
came on horseback from Exeter, R. I. They had 
selected lots 1, 2, 3, 4, but when they arrived in New 
York with their money they found that those lots had 
been sold. They returned and took up 64 acres in 
the east part of the town. They then returned to 
Rhode Island, and the next year Hopson came in 
with most of his family and settled on the place now 
occupied by the grand-children of his son Hazzard. 
There he and his wife died, the former about r82r, 
Lillibridge married in Rhode Island, Anna Hoxie, 
and settled two or three years later on the farm now 
owned and occupied by his son Thomas L., a little over 
a mile north-west of the village. His log cabin stood 
on the site of the old wood-colored house which stands 





* This stream is variously known as Collins’ and Billings’ Creek or Brook. 
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opposite the residence of his son Thomas L., and gave 
place to that frame structure in 1812, There he and 
his wife resided till their death, the former in 1854 
and the latter in 1859. The old wood-colored house 
is now occupied by his grand-children, Pomeroy and 
Susannah Billings. Hopson’s other children were 
Robert, John, Russel, Hazzard and Betsey. 

Hon..Isaac Foote was born in Colchester, Conn., 
January 4, 1746, and removed thence in May, 1773, 
to Stafford, Conn. In February, 1795, he removed 
to Smyrna, and settled a mile south of the village, on 
the farm now owned by Pierce Nearing, where he 
died Feb. 27, 1842, aged 96. While a resident of 
Stafford, Conn., he was repeatedly elected to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State. In May, 1779, by the 
united approval of the people, he received a com- 
mission as Justice of the Peace, which at that day was 
the highest evidence of a sterling character. In 1797 
he was appointed to the same office in Smyrna, then 
Sherburne. 

October 30, 1800, he was appointed First Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas and General Sessions of 
the Peace in Chenango county, being the first person 
who held that office in the county. : 

May 31, 1773, Mr. Foote married Mary, daughter 
of Jonathan Kellogg, Jr., of Colchester, Conn., who 
died Noy, 15, 1826, aged 81. They had eight chil- 
dren: Mary F., Margaret P., Isaac, who died in in- 
fancy, Isaac, (the second by that name,) Amasa, 
Asahel, who died in childhood, John and Hiram. 

Elijah Sexton was born in Somers, Connecticut, in 
1752. He participated in the battle of Bunker Hill. 
After the close of the war, Mr. Sexton married Sibyl 
Spencer and in 1795 or ’6* he purchased and settled 
on a tract of wild land in Smyrna. The farm on 
which he settled is located about two miles south of 
the Madison county line and adjoining the town line 
of Sherburne. It is now owned and occupied by 
Robert H. Knowles. There they resided till their 
death. He died in March,2839. 
about 1805, aged 44. After her death he married the | 
widow Thankful Sprague, of Hamilton, (zee Grannis,) 
who died in October, 1862, in the 86th year of her 
age. He had nine children, six of whom were born 
in Connecticut, viz: Elijah, Sibyl, Cynthia, Lovina, 
Harriet, Norman, John L., Abigail and Rhoanna, all 
of whom married and raised families. 

In 1798, Simeon Rexford bought and settled on 
the farm now owned by his grandson Frank D. Rex- 
ford. His deed bears date of Aug. 24, 1798 A 


* John L Sexton, of Big Flats, son of Elijah, who was born in Smyrna, May 
3, 1798, who claims to be the oldest person living who was born in Smyrna, 
and is the only one of Elijah Sexton’s children now living, says, under date 
of March 14, 1880, the settlement was made in 1795. Mr. W. Sexton, of 
Smyrna, a grandson of Elijah Sexton, says, under date of March 25, 1880, the 
settlement was made in February, 1796, though he does not claim entire accu- 
racy asto dates. 








His wife died Shad 
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Samuel Percival Allen was born in the town of Smyrna, on the 21st day 
of October, 1814, one mile north-west of the village. His grandfather, Apollos 
Allen, came from Gill, Mass., in the year 1798, with a large family, and settled 
on a farm upon which the village of Smyrna was subsequently built. His father’s 
name was Marsena Allen, whe in 1811 married Hannah Gates Percival, a 
daughter of John Percival, one of the nine volunteers in the Revolutionary war 
from the town of Lee, Mass. 

The subject of this sketch had no advantages of education save in the com- 
mon school of the district three miles west of Smyrna village. In March, 
1830, he went to Geneseo, Livingston county, with his uncle James Percival, 
then the publisher of the “ Livingston Register,’ and for about two years was 
employed as an apprentice in the printing office. Returning to Chenango 
county he was employed on a farm in Sherburne for three years, attending 
school in the winter. In the winter of 1834-’5, he taught school at the ‘* Old 
Four Corners,” a district made from parts of Sherburne, Smyrna, Norwich and 
Plymouth. Again returning to Livingston county in 1835, he worked in print- 
ing offices in Geneseo and Mt. Morris, until September, 1837, when the Whig 
Central Committee, at the head of which was the late John Young (afterwards 
elected Governor of the State,) solicited him to take charge of a new Whig 
journal at Geneseo. As he had no means, the only capital he could contribute 
was industry and a brief experience as a printer. But with some old and a little 
new material, “‘The Livingston Republican ”’ was issued on the t9th of Sep- 
tember, 1837, and was continued by him for nine years. when it was sold, 
prior to his removal to Rochester. In 1849, Mr. Allen was nominated as the 
Whig candidate for County Clerk of Livingston county, and elected by over 
1,200 majority, The removal of George Dawson to Albany, to become the as- 
sociate of Hon. Thurlow Weed. offered Mr. Allen the opportunity of becom- 
ing the purchaser of one-fourth of the ‘t Rochester Daily Democrat,” in which 
he continued as one of the proprietors and editors for a period of eighteen years. 
During this time, in the fall of 1857, the entire establishment was destroyed by 
fire, with a very small insurance upon the property, but the paper kept up its 
issue until the proprietors of the ‘‘ Democrat’? bought out the ‘* Rochester 
American” and consolidated it with the ““Democrat.’* It was thenceforth a 
prosperous coucern and very soon made good the heavy loss by fire. Soon 
after going to Rochester Mr. Allen was elected an Alderman for the ld Gth 
ward, and in January, 1856. was elected Clerk of the State Senate, and re- 
elected in 1858, making two terms of two years each. In March, 1853, he was 
appointed by President Lincoln, Collector of Internal Revenue for the Dis- 
trict composed of the counties of Monroe and Orleans, and held the office over 








six years, receiving during his term between five and six millions of dollars 
which was promptly and fully paid over to the Government. 

By appointment of Gov. Young, Mr. Allen served as one of the first Mana- 
gers of the Western House of Refuge at Rochester ; and during the war of 
the Rebellion, he served as a member of the ‘*War Committee” for Monroe 
county, appointed by Goy. E. D. Morgan. He was also several times a mem- 
ber of the Whig and afterwards of the Republican State Committee, a dele- 
gate to the Whig State Convention in 1855, and served upon the joint commit- 
tee for selecting candidates upon the first Republican Ticket ever nominated 
in this State. Since that time he has often been a delegate to Republican 
State Conventions, 

Tn 1870, after serving six years as Collector of Internal Revenue, having 
sold his interest in the Rochester Daily Demecrat in 1864, he again turned his 
attention to his favorite occupation of publishing a newspaper. On the 1st of 
January in that year he purchased the half interest of Hon, Lewis Kingsley 
in the “‘Chenango Telegraph,” an old and popular journal, and remained the 
partner of Hon. B. Gage Berry for four years. In 1874 he sold his interest to 
Mr. Berry‘and for the third time became a resident of Geneseo, In Septem- 
ber, 1876, he re-purchased ** The Livingston Republican,” the paper he had 
founded thirty-eight years before. This he still owns and publishes. 

In January, 1872, Mr. Allen was appointed Assistant Clerk of the Assem- 
bly, and performed the duties so satisfactorily that he was, with the exception 
of 1875, when the Democrats had a majority in that body, continued in the of- 
fice until and including the session of 1879. 

Mr. Allen was married in 1838 to Harriet C. Stanley, daughter of Luman 
Stanley, an early pioneer of Mt Morris. Three of their six children are liv- 
ing; a daughter who was teaching in Detroit died in October, 1872, and two 
other daughters who were teachers in the State Normal School at Geneseo, 
died in 1876, 

In 1878, Mr, Allen and his wife visited California, taking the overland route, 
and passing several weeks in San Francisco, Yosemite Valley and the sur- 
rounding region, Lake Tahoe and Salt Lake Cityin Utah. At the latter place 
he met a brother of the Mormon Prophet, Brigham Young, who, with the 
entire Young family lived in Smyrma when Brigham was ten or twelve years 
old. Their residence was west of **‘ Dark Hollow” on the road to French 
Settlement or Plymouth village. Mr. Allen is attached to his life-long pro- 
fession, to the place where he first learned the art of printing and established 
the paper with which he proposes to remain connected as long as life and 
health are spared to him. 
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deed bearing the same date was made out to Stephen 
Kelsey for what is now the Nelson Cole farm, one- 
fourth mile south of the village. Simeon Rexford 
died, Dec. 31st, 1857, aged 82, and Milla, his wife, 
May 7, 1836, aged 53. Ay 

John Billings came from So Bonn: his na- 
tive place, and bought farms for his four children, 
John, Flavia, who married John Parsons, Joseph and 
Betsey, who married Joseph Collins, but he never 
made a settlement here. His son John came about 
1798, settled on lot 2, in the north-east corner of the 
town, on the farm now owned, 100 acres of it, by his 
grandsons, E. C. and John Monroe Billings, and 
some 60 acres, including the homestead, by William 
H. Congdon, where he died June 6, 1828, aged 63. His 
wife, Lucina, also died there Jan. 29, 1845, aged 80. 
John Billings’ children were Augustine, Mary, Nancy, 
Lovice, Bertha, John F., Lorenzo, and Orson. John 
F, Billings built on his farm in 1850 a large commo- 
dious cobble-stone house, which was then said to be 
the finest house in the county. It is also said to be 
the only house of its kind in the county. Only two 
of John Billings’ grandchildren are living in the coun- 
ty, Erastus Clinton Billings, a druggist, and J, Mon- 
roe Billings, a farmer, both in Smyrna. 

John Parsons came in, previous to 1800, and settled 
on lot 1, in the north-east corner of the town, on the 
farm now owned and occupied by his son Alfred, 
where he died Oct. 17, 1841, aged 70, and Flavia 
Billings, his wife, June 10, 1859, aged 83. His chil- 
dren were Marvin, ye Flavia, aunty Solomon, 
Alfred and Hiram. (y/VW\ 

In 1799, John Percival bought. land on the turnpike, 
west of the center of the town, near Warren Stanton’s 
and Hoxie Tefft’s. In 1800 Obadiah Spencer bought 
he Smith Caulkins or Milton Smith property. The 


MY .haaa 


«/ same year Stephen Parker bought the farm owned by 


*«’ Thomas Brooks. 


In 1803 Jesse Hutchinson and 
Apollos Allen bought lot 15, comprising the site of 
the village ; also the west half of lot 16. They are 
supposed to have been the first settlers on the site of 
the village and were jointly interested in milling and 
distilling. They built the saw-mill and_ grist-mill 
which was purchased in 1809 by Squire John Mun- 
son. Allen’s house stoed near the residence of A. 
Kastman, on the west side of the garden plot of Laroy 
C. Sweet. Alpheus Hall bought the Col. Solomon 
Hall farm, towards Earlville, in 1804. Sept. 18, 
1804, Aaron Hutchinson purchased the east half of 
lot 26, west of the village, now owned by Dwight 
Hall and Mrs. Manwarring. The same year William 
Stover bought the old Stover farm; and David Felt, 
lot 1, the Parsons and Teft farms. William Stover 
was elected supervisor in 1810 and held that office 
continuously. till 1820. Comfort Record was an 
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early settler in the west part of the town; also John 


- Parker, on the farm now owned by Mr. Richmond. 


Luke Hall came at an early day from Somers, 
Conn., and settled in the north part of the town, 
where ‘tis son Erastus now lives, and died Hie; he 
and his wife. 

Benjamin Paul came from Westminster, Vt., in 
1805, and settled about two miles south-west of 
Smyrna village, on the farm now owned and occupied 
by William Fields. In 1810 he removed to North 
Norwich and settled where Benjamin Seymour now 
lives, about two and one-half miles above North Nor- 
wich village. After yarious removals in the town he 
finally located on the Whapanaka,* in the east part 
of the town, where his son Benjamin now lives, and 
died there in 1858, aged 76. His wife, Abigail Carr, 
to whom he was married in Vermont, died on the 
same place in 1859. Twosons, Alfred and Benjamin, 
are living in North Norwich. A daughter, Jane, 
wife of Jeremiah Clark, is living in Plymouth. 

John Munson came from Barkhampsted, Conn., 
in the spring of 1809 and settled just north-west of 
the village of Smyrna, wheré his son Albert now lives. 
He purchased some eight acres, including the Hutch- 
inson & Allen mill property, He built a distillery in 
connection with the grist-mill, both of which were 
burned March 30, 1829. Mr. Munson was engaged 
in the milling and distilling business till his death, 
Dec. 13, 1827, aged 42. He married Sally, daughter 
of John Merrell, of Barkhampsted, Conn., who died 
on the homestead in Smyrna, Jan. 29, 1862, aged 76. 
He came here with his wife and two daughters, Eliza 
and Hannah, the former of whom married Philip S. 
Mead, brother of Dr. Nicholas B. Mead, who came 
from Kingsbury, Washington county, about 1826 and 
settled about two miles south-west of Smyrna village, 
on the farm now owned by the heirs of Thomas 
Purdie, to whom he sold about 1830, and removed to 
Smyrna village, where he died June 13, 1833, aged 
2g, and where his wife still lives. Hannah married 
Jonathan Shepardson, Jr., a native of Plymouth in 
this county, and settled on the Munson homestead, 
where he died May 16, 1841, aged 35. His wife 
afterwards removed to Smyrna village to live with her 
son and only child, Andrew Shepardson, who is the 
present clerk of Chenango county. She died there in 
1877. Mr. Munson had only one child after coming to 
Smyrna, Albert, who was born in 1811, and owns and 
operates the mill property purchased by his father in 
1809. Amanda, wife of Gardner Butts, living in 
Smyrna village, is the only one of Eliza’s children 
living. She married for her first husband Albertus 
Merritt, who died in Milwaukee, where they then 





*An Indian name meaning martin, an animal which frequented that 
locality. 
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resided. Albert has three children living in Smyrna, 
George A., John H., and Sarah, wife of Frank Dim- 
mick, a jeweler in that village. 


Town Orricers.—The first town officers recorded 
were elected at a meeting over which Isaac Foote, 
esq., presided as moderator, and were as follows: 
Joseph Simmons, Supervisor; Jabez Collins, Clerk ; 
Stephen Parker, Jesse Hutchinson and William Sto- 
ver, Assessors ; William Collins, Joshua Talcott, and 
Robert Emmons, Commissioners of Highways ; Solo- 
mon Kelsey, Constable and Collector ; William Stover 
and Joseph Collins, Overseers of the Poor; Alpheus 
Hall, Seth Willis, Elias Ladd, Samuel Kelsey and 
Elisha Stanley, Fence Viewers, who were to receive 
seventy-five cents per day; Gideon Rudd, Pound 
Keeper. 

For the following list of the officers of the town of 
Smyrna for the year 1880~’81, we are indebted to 
William F. Jaquith :-— 

Supervisor—Asa Wilbur. 

Town Clerk—William F. Jaquith. 

Justices—Francis E. Dimmick, Charles H. Stanton, 
George P, Pudney, Elbert F. Smith. 

Assessors—Solomon Billings, Jerome Brand, Chas. 
Wilbur. é: 

Commissioners of Highways—S. V. Reynolds. 

Overseer of the Poor—James P. Wilcox. 

Constables—Frank Rexford, William Comstock, 
John Munson. 

Collector—Frank Rexford. 

Inspectors of Election—Yale Northrop, James R. 
Boss, Edward Stack. 

Town Auditors—Augustin Pier, R. H. Wilcox, and 
L. C. Sweet. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—William P. 
Briggs. 

Game Constable—Tilly Harrington. 

Excise Commissioners—Hoxie Tefft, E. W. Stokes 
and William Record. 

The following have been the Supervisors of the 
town since its organization: Joseph Simons, 1809; 
William Stover, r810~20 ; Joseph Billings, 1821~22 ; 
Samuel Hall, 1824~25,'27~28; Joshua Talcott, 
1826; Isaac Foote, Jr., 1829~30,’50; Amasa Foote, 
1831~32; Norman Sexton, 1833~37, 1844; Stephen 
Anthony, 1838—39—40,’43 ; Samuel Northrup, 1841— 
"42; Dudly Bennett, 1845; John F. Billings, 1846~47 ; 
Eber Dimmick, 1848—49 ; Harlow Billings, 185152 ; 
Rowland Tefft, 1853—54; Benjamin Stover, 185556; 
Asa Wilber, 1857~—'58, 187679; Demas Hubbard, 
Jr., 185964; Andrew Shepardson, 1865~73 ; Platt 
Wilber, 1874~75. 

SMYRNA. 

Smyrna is pleasantly situated on Pleasant brook, in 

the east part of the town, on the line of the New 


York, Ontario, and Western (Midland) Railroad, 
and is distant about eleven miles from Norwich. It 





contains three churches, (Baptist, Congregational and 
Methodist Episcopal,) a Union School, one hotel, 
kept by M. K. Messinger, two grist-mills, a tannery, 
three blacksmith shops, (kept by Patrick Fagan, who 
has also a carriage shop, E. Guthrie and Leonard 
Towner,) a harness shop, kept by Willis L. Bab- 
cock, two shoe shops, kept by A. Pier and John 
Abbott, six stores, a wagon shop, kept by Herbert 
Soule, a cabinet shop and undertaking establishment, 
and a population of about 350. 

The village was incorporated" April 20, 1829. The 
first corporation meeting was held at the house of 
Russel Case, May 4, 1829, Nathan Sutliff was called 
to the chair and N. B. Mead appointed secretary. 
The following named officers were then elected :— 
Russell Case, N. B. Mead, George Hammond, John 
Strew, and Harvey Talcott, Trustees; Gurdon 
Hyde, Clerk; Benjamin Hopkins, Peter Merritt and 
John E. Tew, Assessors; Hial Hart, Treasurer ; Sam- 
uel C. Lawson, Constable and Collector ; John Wiley, 
Pound Keeper; John Strew, M. B. Mead, and 
Peter Merritt, Fire Wardens ; Demas Hubbard, Over- 
seer of Highways. Ata meeting of the trustees of 
the same place May 13, 1829, Russell Case, was 
elected President of the Board. 


Village officers elected May 5, 1879 :— 

Trustees—Asa Wilbur, L. C. Sweet, E. F. Smith,* 
C. G. Dixon, George Hunt. 

Clerk—G, P, Pudney. 

Assessors—E. R. Bassett, H. F. Nearing and M. R. 
Mygatt. 

Treasurer—F. E. Dimmick. f 

Overseer of Highways—J. M. Billings. 

Collector—S. D. Lawson. 

Constable—P. Fagan. 

Fire Wardens—H. M. Dixon, C. D. Stokes, E. C. 
Billings. . 

Pound Master—John Wilcox. 

Following are the names. of the successive Presi- 
dents and Clerks of Smyrna Village :— 








YEARS. PRESIDENTS, CLERKS. 
1829. Russel Case. Gurdon Hyde. 
1830. —. 4 
1831. Nicholas B. Mead. Demas Hubbard, Jr. aff 
1832. Job S, Collins. Aristarchus Monroe. 


1833. bias James Leonard. 














1834. John B. Parsons. 

1835-6. Russel Case. Milo Sutliff. 
1837.7 " 

1838. Julius Kelsey. 

1839. C. W. Chapman. A 
1840-2.T L = 
1843-4. J. B. Leonard, T. Shepard. 
1845. Benjamin Hartwell,2d. “ 
1846-7. T. Shepard. ¥ 





* May 22, 1879, B. F. Conkey, was elected trustee to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the resignation of E. F. Smith. 
t The records do not show who filled the office during these years, 


+ December 2, 1833, Peter Merritt was chosen President during the balance 
of the year, in consequence of Mr. Collins’ removal from the village. 
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Year. PRESIDENTS. CLERKs. 
1848.* Francis E, Dimmick. 
1849. Russel Case. rt 
1850. John Strew. i. 

1851.* L. C. Kenyon. 
1852.* Joseph B. Leonard.” 
1853.  T. Shepard. * 

1854. | Demas Hubbard, jr., L. C. Kinyon. 

1855. Francis E. Dimmick: Denison A. Kelsey. 
1856. 4 J. H. Kinyon. 

1857. Benjamin Hartwell. x 

1858. Milo Benedict. William Tracy. 
1859.  L. C. Sweet. FS 

1860, Trowbridge Shepard. “ 

1861. L. C. Sweet. H. M. Dixon. 

1862. Demas Hubbard, jr., Herbert M. Dixon. 
1863. us James E. McClellan. 
362 = H. M. Dixon, 
1865.% ——— 
1866.* A. Comstock. 

1867. Asa Wilbur. Almenzo K. Dixon. 
1868,* do 

1869. A. Wilbur. M. C. Dixon. 

1870. . Richard Lawson. 
1871. se Augustus A, Schenck. 
1872. Augustin Pier. R. M, Lawson. 
1873. H. M. Dixon, W. F. Jaquith. 
1874. _E. F. Smith. ‘F 

1875. A. Pier. Lewis E. Purdy. 
1876-7, A. K. Dixon. E. F. Smith, 

1878.  L. C. Sweet G. P. Pudney. 

1879. Asa Wilbur. ss 


MercHants.—The first merchant in Smyrna was 
James Elmore, who came from Sherburne about 1812 
and opened a store in the building which, having been 
enlarged, is now owned and occupied as a dwelling by 
Cheney Hayward. He remained here but a short 
time and returned to Sherburne, where he had pre- 
viously been engaged in mercantile business. Harvey 
Talcott, brother of Joshua Talcott, both of whom 
were among the first settlers in Smyrna, next opened 
a store in the same building, succeeding Elmore and 
continuing till shortly before his death, Feb. 25, 1846, 
with the exception of about a year during the crisis of 
1837, having inthe meantime built and occupied for 
several years the store now occupied by the Dixon 
Brothers. He sold to Webster Morrell, who very soon 
after admitted Giles Cowles, from Connecticut, with 
whom he traded about a year, when he bought Cowles 
interest and some two years later sold to Deacon Gar- 
diner J. Kinyon, of Smyrna, who traded till his 
death February 17, 1857. Herbert M. Dixon, in the 
winter of 1858, openeda store in the interest of Charles 
H. and Nathan P. Wheeler, as a branch of Wheeler 
& Co.’s store in Norwich. On the death of the for- 
mer in 1860, and the subsequent division of the prop- 
erty, the store in Norwich fell to the latter, and the 
store in Smyrna to Dudley R. Wheeler, father of 








* The records do not show who filled the office during these years; nor 
who was clerk in 1865. 








Charles H., who associated with himself as partner, 
Herbert M. Dixon, who, in company with John S. 
Blackman, bought Mr. Wheeler’s interest, and traded 
under the name of Dixon & Blackman one year, when 
Mr. Dixon bought his partner’s interest, and in the 
spring of 1866, his brothers Charles G., and Mott C., 
became his partners, continuing such three years. In 
the spring of 1872, his brother Charles G. Dixon 
again became his partner, and the business has since 
been conducted under the name of Dixon Bros. 

J. Billings Parsons and Aristarchus Munroe, the 
former from Smyrna and the latter from Plymouth, 
traded in the old Elmore store a few years about 1840. 
Elmer Isbell, of Smyrna, whose father, Seymour, came 
here from Otsego county about 1840, occupied the 
same store three or four years from about 1843 or ’4. 
Eber Dimmick, father of F. E. Dimmick, came from 
Sherburne Hill and traded about a year in the store 
now occupied by A. K. Dixon. J. Orville Ransom, 
from North Norwich, succeeded him, and traded 
three or four years during the war, first in the same 
store and afterwards in the building occupied by F. 
E. Dimmick and George P. Pudney. 

Joshua Pratt, from Sherburne, opened a store in 
1825, in the building now occupied by Giles Cowles 
as a dwelling, which was built by Mr. Pratt, who was 
engaged in mercantile business in Sherburne, and en- 
trusted the management of the store at this place to 
Richard Wiley, who afterwards traded in the bar-room 
of the old Hall tavern, which occupied the site of the 
M. E. church, and was the first tavern in the village. 
It was kept at a very early day by Obadiah Spencer, 
by whom, probably, it was built. The present tavern, 
or rather the central part of it, was built about 1820 
by Luther Bowen and Jethro Hatch, who kept tavern 
and traded there a number of years. Several addi- 
tions have subsequently been made to the building. 

Dr. Nicholas B. Mead and Nathan Sutliff, the for- 
mer from Kingsbury, Washington county, opened a 
store in the building now unoccupied just west of the 
residence of Brundage Ferris, and traded several 
years. They were succeeded by Milo, son of Nathan 
Sutliff, who also did business several years and failed. 
Brundage Ferris occupied the tavern stand of Julius 
Kelsey. Julius Kelsey, before he moved into the tav- 
ern, kept a good grocery some eight or ten years. 

Luther Bowen and Jethro Hatch sold to Russel 
Case, who kept the tavern and traded at the same 
stand for several years. 

Trowbridge Shepard, a native of Lebanon, com- 
menced trading here about 1830. After a few years 
he engaged in the drug business, which he continued 
till his death, Aug, 26, 1862. 

The other merchants now doing business here be- 
sides the Dixon Bros., are Abel Comstock, druggist 
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and grocer, who commenced in 1864; Almenzo K. 
Dixon, hardware dealer, in 1866; Ery W. Stokes, 
flour and feed and ready-made clothing, in 186g ; 
Erastus C. Billings, druggist, in 1878; Charles D. 
Stokes, general merchant, 1877. 


Postmasters.—Tne first postmaster at Smyrna 
was probably Samuel Hall, who kept the office in the 
tavern which occupied the site of the M. E. church, 
of which he was also proprietor, soon after 1800. He 
was succeeded by Chester Hammond, but the office 
was still kept in the tavern by Samuel Hall as Deputy. 
Harvey Talcott held the office from about 1829 to 
1841, and Elmer Isbell from about 1841 to 1849. 
Milo Sutliff and Beardsley Leavenworth each held the 
office about four years. Nicholas B. Mead was ap- 
pointed in 1857; Andrew Shepardson in 1861; and 
Dr. George E, Lawrence, the present incumbent, 
Jan. ro, 1871. 


Puysicians.—Before any physician located in 
Smyrna, Drs. Camp, of Plymouth, Israel Farrell, of 
Sherburne Hill, and Asa White, of Sherburne, extend- 
ed their practice in this direction. Probably the first 
physician who. located in the town was Dr. Samuel 
Guthrie, a native of Brimfield, Mass, who came here 
in 1802, and removed to Sherburne in 1811. He 
also extended his practice in this direction after his 
removal. Nicholas B. Mead came from Kingsbury, 
Washington county, about 1816, having previously 
studied medicine in Sherburne with Dr. Israel Farrell. 
He continued in practice here till about the close of 
the late war. William W. Page, then a young man, 
came in about 1823. His health was poor, and he 
died here after a few years’ practice. Dr. Browncame 
from Otselic about 1830 or’31, and after a few years’ 
practice removed to Earlville. Asa Babcock came 
from the eastern part of the State about 1833, and 
practiced two or three years in company with Dr. 
Mead. Joshua M. Fisk came about 1840, and prac- 
ticed till about 1856. William H. Stuart, a native of 
German, practiced here six months in 1862, when he 
entered the army.f Dr. Ure came in about a year 
after Dr. Stuart left, and practiced nearly two years. 
Frederick F. Comstock practiced here from the spring 
of 1873 till Dec., 1875. Other physicians have lo- 
cated here for short periods of a few months, but did 
not become properly identified with the history of the 
place. 

The present physicians are George E. Lawrence, 
James E. McClellan and Thomas Edward Stack, 

George E. Lawrence was born in Oneonta, N. Y., 
Nov. 18, 1816, and educated in the common schools 
of Oneonta and Sherburne. He commenced the study 
of medicine in 1837, at Cobleskill, N. Y., with Dr. 


t See page 327. 
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Kibber, and subsequently pursued his studies with Dr. 
Holden Sweet, of Sherburne. He attended a course 
of lectures in the New York Medical Institute in 1867, 
and Jan. 5, 1868, was granted a certificate by the 
Eclectic Society of the State of New York. In Jan- 
uary he received a certificate from the Chenango Co. 
Medical Society, and commenced practice that year in 
Sherburne, continuing till 1854, when he removed to 
Smyrna, where he has since practiced. 

James E. McClellan was born in Glasgow, Scotland, 
October 3, 1836, and emigrated to Sherburne in 1852, 
removing thence after two or three years to Smyrna. 
In 1867 he entered the Long Island College Hospital, 
where he was graduated in June, 1868. Fromthencehe 
went to DeRuyter, where he practiced eight years, and 
thence in 1876 to Smyrna. 

Thomas Edward Stack is a native of Ennis, Ireland 
and emigrated thence to Smyrna in March, 1878. He 
is a graduate of Dublin University and the Queen’s 
College. 


Lawvers.—Demas Hubbard, Jr., whose parents 

were early settlers in Sherburne, was born in Winfield, 
Herkimer county, Jan. 17, 1806, and received an aca- 
demic education. He commenced practice here some 
fifty years ago, and after practicing some five or six 
years in Justices’ courts, was regularly admitted and 
practiced here till his death, Sept. 1, 1873. 
Wales, who lived about three-fourths of a mile 
south-west of the village, practiced in Justices’ courts 
about sixty years and until his death. A Mr. Chapel 
practiced here two or three years from about 1839. 

George P. Pudney, the only attorney now practic- 
ing here, is a native of Smyrna, and was admitted in 
1877, in which year he commenced practice here. 





MaNUFACTURES,—Munson’s _ grist-mill was built in 
the summer of 1829, by the executors of John Mun- 
son, on the site of one built in 1803, by Jesse Hutch- 
inson and Apollos Allen. In 1809, John Munson 
bought a half interest in the property which then con- 
sisted of a saw and grist-mill, and soon after the other 
half. In August, 1817, the mill was swept away by a 
flood and was rebuilt the following winter by John 
Munson, who owned the property till his death, Dec. 
13, 1827. The property then went into the hands of 
his heirs, whose interest was bought by his son Albert, 
the present proprietor, about 1850. The mill con- 
tains two runs of stones, propelled by two overshot 
wheels. -The motive power is furnished by Pleasant 
brook, which gives a head and fall of sixteen feet. 
The saw-mill was never rebuilt. 

The tannery at Smyrna is owned by James P. Will- 
cox and Lysander S. Cleveland, who leased it to Adel- 
bert Rugg, the present occupant, June 2, 1879. It 
occupies the site of a carding and cloth-dressing estab- 
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lishment erected about 1810, by George Hammond, 
and replaced by a more pretentious building in 1825. 
The present building was erected in 1858~9, by Jared 
B. Simons and A, Pier, who succeeded Nathaniel T. 
Ferris as proprietors of the property in the summer of 
1858. Ferris purchased the carding-mill of Henry G. 
Knapp, who held it about a year, but did not run it. 
Simons & Pier carried on the tanning business five 
years and sold to Levi G. Stanbro and James P. Will- 
cox Dec. 2, 1863. Lysander S, Cleveland bought 
Stanbro’s interest April 1, 1875. The tannery con- 
tains 32 vats and tans 20 hides per week. It is situated 
on the south bank of Pleasant brook, which has here 
a fall of about twenty feet. 

A tannery was in operation in 1836 and was run by 
John E. Tew, who is supposed to have started the tan- 
ning business here. The residence of Milton Mygatt 
is a part of the tannery building. Tew sold about 
1838 to Gardiner Stanbro, who ran it till about 1863, 
when it was discontinued. A tannery was in opera- 
tion for several years on the site of the residence of 
Augustin Pier and was discontinued about 1851, when 
Justus Burlingham was the proprietor. Demas Hub- 
bard’s tannery has before been referred to. 

John P. Willcox, cabinet manufacturer and under- 
taker, commenced business here as an apprentice with 
Josiah Hayward in 1829 at the age of seventeen. At 
the age of twenty-one he bought out his employer and 
has since continued the business. 

In 1876, Ery W. Stokes converted the rear part of 
his store, which he built in 1871, into a feed mill, with 
one run of stones, which are propelled by a ten-horse 
power engine. 

SMyRNA Fire DEPARTMENT.—The year of its incor- 
poration action was taken with reference to the protec- 
tion of the property of the village from fire, by an ap- 
propriation for the construction of a reservoir. Dec. 
20, 1832, $100 was voted for the purchase of a fire 
engine, This action was ratified at the annual meeting, 
May 6, 1833, but rescinded at a special meeting held 
Feb. 19, 1834. May 1, 1837, an appropriation was 
made for the purchase of fire hooks. Sept. 1, 1849, 
certain persons, who are not named, petitioned to be 
and were constituted a fire company. June 27,1855, 
twenty-four persons were organized into a fire com- 
pany to be known as “ Protection No. 1,” and certain 
exemptions and immunities from taxation were granted 
them as compensation for their services as such. May 
7, 1855, $100 was voted for the construction of res- 
ervoirs. Jan. 18, 1875, $185 was voted for the pur- 
pose of constructing an engine house and Gardiner 
Stanbro, George Hunt and Asa Wilbur, were appointed 
a committee to take measures toward constructing a 
suitable building for that purpose. This was rescinded 
May 19, 1875, and the treasurer instructed to pay 








back the amounts paid in on thatassessment. It was 
then decided to rent for ten years, at $20 per year, 
for the purpose of storing the fire engine, the building 
belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Society, lately 
occupied by the Good Templars. 

The present officers of Protection Fire Company 
No. 1 are, W. P. Briggs, Foreman; George P. Pud- 
ney, Assistant Foreman; F. H. Dimmick, Secretary ; 
L. C. Sweet, Treasurer; Jesse Willcox, Foreman of 
Hose ; F. J. Stanton, Assistant. “The equipment con- 
sists of a Silsby hand engine, a hose carriage, and 400 
feet of leather hose. The present number of mem- 
bers is 33. 

Smyrna was once the seat of a flourishing academy, 
which was discontinued some thirty years ago. The 
building is still standing on the north bank of the 
brook, and is occupied as a dwelling by Gardiner 
Stanbro. ; 

SocraL Liprary, of Smyrna, was organized at the 
house of Samuel Hall, on the first Tuesday in De- 
cember, 1818. Chester Hammond, Amasa Foote, 
Luther Bowen, Joseph Simons and Russel Case were 
the first trustees. The library was kept in the house 
of Joseph B. Leonard in the village from the time of 
the organization till its disbandment about 1845, when 
the books, fo the number of some 300 volumes, were 
sold at auction. 

The Union School of Smyrna.—School district No. 
2 in the town of Smyrna was formed by the consoli- 
dation of districts Nos. 2 and 15 lying principally 
within the village of Smyrna, pursuant to an act of 
the Legislature passed March 19, 1852, which author- 
ized a meeting for the election of three trustees and 
the other usual district officers, to designate the site 
for a district school-house, to levy such tax on the 
taxable inhabitants of the district as was deemed suf- 
ficient to purchase such site, and to build a school- 
house thereon, at a cost not exceeding $1,500. The 
trustees of said districts were authorized to sell as 
soon as convenient, at public or private sale, the 
property of their respective districts and after paying 
their just debts, pay the balance to the trustees elected 
by virtue of this act to be apportioned among the 
taxable inhabitants thereof, in the ratio of their sey- 
eral assessments. 

The school-house is a wooden structure and was 
built in 1852. Azariah Smith was the first teacher 
employed. 

Oct. 8, 1878, the trustees reported the receipts for 
school purposes as $683.45; the disbursements, 
$674.03. Oct. 14, 1862, it was voted to have but one 
trustee instead of three. The officers elected Oct. 8, 
1878, were: A. Pier, Trustee; E. F. Smith, Clerk ; 
D. G. Butts, Collector; D. P. Brown, Librarian, 
The library now contains about 200 volumes. 
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CuuRcHES.— The First Regular Baptist Church of 
Smyrna was organized Dec, 22, 1804. The records 
of this church prior to 1871 are lost; consequently, 
we are unable to trace its history up to that period. 
Its legal organization dates from March 5, 1836, when 
the church met in the school-house in Smyrna village, 
“their stated place of worship ;’ Deacon B. Lyon was 
chosen moderator and B. Barber, secretary. Benja- 
min Lyon, Levi Post and Thompson G. Fisher were 
elected trustees. Their house of worship was proba- 
bly built about this time. The pastor in 1871 was 
Rev. H. S. Jones, who was succeeded in 1878 by 
Rev. G. R. Burnside, the present pastor. 

The First Episcopal Methodist Society of the Town 
of Smyrna.—In 1816 a class was organized at the 
house of John Tobey by Rev. George W. Densmore. 
It consisted of the following named eight persons: 


) Joseph Tobey, Elizabeth Tobey, ‘hitl#B. Wilcox, Su- 


sannah Wilcox, Hugh Cagwin and wife, and 
Sebry and wife, who afterwards joined the Mormons. 
It was then connected with the Lebanon circuit, after- 
wards changed to the Chenango, In 1838,the Smyr- 
na circuit was formed and L, H. Stanley appointed 
preacher in charge. 

April 25, 1836, the society was incorporated under 
the abovename. The meeting for that purpose was 
held at the village school house, where it statedly met 
for public worship. Elder Henry Halstead_ was 
chosen moderator and Russel Case, clerk. Thomas 
R. Tracy, John Tobey and “Elem Dimock” were 
elected trustees. 

Up to this time services were held in private dwell- 
ings and school-houses. The lot on which the church 
now stands was purchased for $450, and the old hotel 
building then standing on it was fitted up for a place 
of worship. In 1843 the old building was torn down 
and a pleasant church edifice was built at a cost of 
$1,606. Rev. J. Soule was then the pastor. In 1865, 
during the pastorate of Rev. William Burnside, it was 
enlarged by an addition of 20 by 30 feet, at a cost of 
$400. In 1871, during the pastorate of Rev. S. 
Moore, the church was rebuilt and enlarged, at a cost 
of $5,000. The first parsonage was purchased in 
1853, for $475. It was sold in 1866, and the present 
one purchased for $1,400, - 





The following have been the succession of pastors :. 


W. Densmore, 1817; Daniel Barnes and Russel 
Downing, 1818; Wyatt and Chamberlain, 1819; E. 
Doolittle and Ira Brownson, 1820; F. Jones and 
1821; Wm. Cameron and Joseph Atwood, 
1822; Isaac Grant and E. Doolittle, 1823 ; O. Doo- 
little and H. G. Warner, 1824; Wm. Cameron, 1826; 
E. N. Flint, 1827 ; Wm. Rounds and§. Beach, 1830 ; 
Wm. Rounds and E. Colson, 1831 ; A. Peck and H. 
Erckenbrack, 1832; B. G. Paddock, 1833; D. Davis 
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and Wm. Rand, 1834; H. Halstead and 
Way, 1835; C. Star and Burlingame, 1836 ; 
C. Star and A. Brown, 1837; A. Peck and L. H. 
Stanley, 1838; L. H. Stanley and J. Crawford, 1839 ; 
J. Denison and R. Rose, 1840-1 ; Shank, 1842 ; 
L. Beach, 1843-4; Wm. H. Miller, 1845 ; L. Beach, 
1846; Wm. G. Queal, 1847-8; M. M. Tuke, 1849- 
50; E. C. Brown and A. Brown, 1851-2; R. S. 
Southworth, 1853; J. Davis, 1854; Lewis ‘* Harts- 
outh” (probably Hartshough) 1855-6; J. W. Mitch- 
ell, 1857-8; W. Peck, 1859; J. Lord, 1860-1; T. 
M. “ Willinan,” 1862; Wm. Burnside, 1864-5; J. H. 
Hall, 1866-7; A. M. Colgrove, 1868-9 ; S. Moore, 
1870-2; A. F. Brown, 1873-4; H. Fox, 1875-6; J. 
L. Race, 1877-8; O. L. Steveson, 1879. 











CuurcHes.— Zhe First Congregational Church in 
Smyrna.—The first religious meetings in Smyrna were 
held in a school-house that stood near the site of the 
present Congregational church. In the year 1816 
there was a powerful revival of religion in connection 
with these school-house meetings. Preaching was ob- 
tained for the few weeks of the revival interest. A bet- 
ter school-house was built in which, June 26, 1824, the 
First Congregational church in Smyrna was organized. 
The original members were as follows, viz: Marsena 
Allen, John Strew, Julius Wood, George J. Hammond, 
Chester Hammond, Elihu Pettis, Deborah Pettis, 
Rodger Case, Mercy Case, John Percival, Ruth Per- 
cival, John Percival, Jr., Lois Youngs, Timothy Leo- 
nard, Asenath Leonard, Satira Hammond, George 
Hammond, Elijah Sexton, Rhoda Sexton, Deborah 
F. Pettis, Fanny Hammond, Asenath Wood, Reuby 
Hall, Bersheba Carver, Miranda Strew and Mary 
Packard. These, except the last one mentioned, 
came from the Second Congregational church in Sher- 
burne, located on West Hill. At the formation of 
the church, Rev. Samuel Manning, of Sherburne, pre- 
sided as moderator, and Rev. Nathaniel Latham, 
of Hamilton, preached the sermon. John Percival 
and Timothy Leonard were chosen to serve as deacons 
for the first communion, and Chester Hammond was 
chosen clerk of the church. At the first communion 
season Sarah Hunt, Sally Hunt, Mary Talcott, Polly 
Sutliff and Hannah G. Allen were received by letter 
from the West Hill church. Having no minister, 
John Percival was chosen as standing moderator of 
all church meetings. All the meetings were held in 
the district school-house till a house of worship could 
be built. In August, 1826, the frame for a meeting 
house was raised, and the house was completed in the 
following year. In December, 1827, the funeral of 
Mr. John Munson, one of those who contributed 
toward the building of the house of worship, was held 
in the unfinished building. January 20, 1828, the 
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house was dedicated, Rev. Lyman Rexford, of Sher- 
burne, preaching the sermon on the occasion. 

The church has numbered 521 communicants on 
its roll of members. 

The first deacons of this church were Chester Ham- 
mond and Marsena Allen. Succeeding these were 
Isaac Foote, Jr., William W. Chapman, Amasa Foote; 
Gardiner J. Kenyon and Julius Wood. 

' The present deacons are Leyi B. Collins and Na- 
thaniel T. Ferris. 


The following is a list of the pastors and their term 
of service :— 

Ezra Woodworth, Aug., 1824, to May, 1825. 

Luther Clark, April, 1826, to April, 1828. 

Charles E, Avery, May, 1828, to Aug., 1830. 

Samuel Manning, April, 1831, to Feb., 1832. 

Elias Childs, Nov., 1832, to Sept., 1834. 

Sidney Mills, Oct., 1834, to April, 1839. 

Lemuel Pomeroy, Feb., 1840, to April, 1852. 

David F. Judson, April, 1853, to May, 1857. 

M. C, Bronson, Noy., 1857, to April, 1860. 

Andrew Huntington, June, 1860, to Sept., 186t. 

Charles Barstow, Feb., 1862, to Sept., 1862. 

Archibald Crawford, Dec., 1862, to March, 1863. 

John H. Nason, Oct., 1863,to March, 1866. 

Seneca M. Keeler, June, 1866, to Sept., 1870. 

Henry M. Grant, Nov., 1870, to Oct., 1871. 

Henry Carpenter, Feb., 1872, to April, 1873. 

Charles C. Johnson is the present pastor. He began 
his labors with this church Jan. 3d, 1874. 

During the pastorate of Mr. Keeler, the society en- 
larged and remodeled their house of worship at a cost 
of $3,500. During the ministry of Mr. Grant the 
manse was freed from debt and presented to the 
society. In 1873 the society repaired and reseated 
their chapel. In the summer of 1879 the church edi- 
fice was thoroughly renovated, calcimined and painted. 
The sociéty keep out of debt and pay their pastor’s 
salary promptly. 

H. M. Dixon is superintendent of the Sabbath 
School, and has superintended a mission Sunday 
School at Central Smyrna for the past 25 years. Dea- 
con N. T. Ferrisis Superintendent of the South Smyrna 
Sabbath School.* 


Societies.—Smyrna Lodge No. +16, 7. O. of O. F. 
was chartered Oct. 22, 1847. The first officers were : 
Levi H. Case, 4. G.,; Elmore Isbell, % G., Francis E. 
Dimmick, Secretary ; George C. Mead, P. Secretary ; 
Dwight H. Talcott, Zyeasurer ; Milo Benedict, War- 
den; Asa Harrington, Conductor ; L. H. Talcott, Z 
G.; Enos Merrill, O. G. The meeting was held in 
the upper part of the present hotel, which was then 
kept by Enos Merrill. Saturday was the time select- 
ed for holding the meetings, which have since been 
held weekly on that evening. 


*This sketch was kindly prepared by the pastor Rev. Charles C. Johnson, 








UPPERVILLE. 


Upperville, situated on Pleasant brook, near the 
center of the town, was once the seat of an ax fac- 
tory, established and conducted by Russell Leonard, 
and later by M. H. Jones. The business was «aban- 
doned several years ago. 

War OF THE REBELLION.—At a special town meet- 
ing held in Lawson’s Hall, Thursday, Jan. 7, 1864, it 
was resolved to pay a bounty of $323 to each volun- 
teer credited on the quota of the town under the call 
of recent date for 300,000 men, whether enlisted pre- 
vious or subsequent to this date. Demas Hubbard, 
Jr., Francis E. Dimmick and Solomon S. Hall were 
appointed a Financial committee to raise the neces- 
sary money for that purpose and issue the bonds of the 
town therefor, payable in three equal annual install- 
ments with interest not to exceed 7 per cent. each 
first day of February, beginning in 1865. Volunteers 
so electing could receive bonds to the amount of $300 
to apply on said bounty. March 11, 1864, this com- 
mittee reported to the Board of Town Auditors that 
they had received from ten applicants for bonds $4,- 
650, and that they had paid to volunteers as fol- 


lows :— Cash. Bonds. 
Elliot A. Franklin, Smyrna, $123 $200 
Gilbert L. Wedge, 4 23. 300 
Clark Tinker, e 323 

Isaac D. Wade, s 23 300 
Nelson J. Scarritt, i! 323 

Oscar E. Tuthill, ~ 123 200 
D. O. Manwaring, i 23. 300 
Joseph Talbot, de 23 300 
Alexander Butts, Jr., Otselic, 323 
Adelbert Rose, Smyrna, 23. 300 
John McKenna, * 23 300 
Frederick Seymour, Otselic, 73. ago 
Silas H. Chapman, Plymouth, 323 

James W. Hardin, Norwich, 323 

John Greenfield, Pharsalia, 323 

Edwin Buff, Norwich, 323 
Dwight Mygatt, Smyrna, 23. 300 
Vernon Worden, fe 23 300 
Merritt Shafer, Norwich, 323 
Walsteen Pudney, Sherburne, 323 

Cyrus A. Wedge, Georgetown, 323 

James M. Ferris, Smyrna, 73. 250 
Isaac Weaver, ~ 23. 300 
Thomas H. Mowers, > by 23 300 
Alonzo Barr, * 23. +300 


Charles H. Robinson, Greene, 323 

At a special meeting held June 21, 1864, Demas 
Hubbard, Jr., reported that ‘the town was six behind 
in making its quota after all the credits had been 
allowed, that three veterans had been credited and 
allowed to [the] town, Lorenzo Tefft, Austin H. 
Swift and Isaac H. Marsh,* that on learning that a 


* July 7, 1864, F. E Dimmick reported that the Board, having learned 
that Isaac H. Marsh was a deserter, resolved, instead of paying the $300 
voted to him to pay it to Orlando Wedge, a veteran who had enlisted into 
the 76th regiment and credited on the quota of this town. 
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draft had been ordered for the town he made arrange- 
ments to have six men furnished to fill up the balance 
of the quota ;” but these men failing to appear that 
number were drafted. On examination three of the 
six men drafted — Alfred Eastman, Alexis L. Hem- 
ingway and Timothy D, Crandall—were discharged, 
and Samuel Hinckley, Charles Wilber and Willie Har- 
rington were held to service and paid a commutation. 
By direction of the Board of Town Auditors he bar- 
gained with N. P. Wheeler and Laroy C. Sweet to 
furnish six men at $400 each, which they did ; conse- 
quently the town was credited with three men in 
excess of its quota to apply on a future call. 

It was resolved to raise $4,200 “to pay for volun- 
teers and others in the service of the United States 
and incidental expenses of all persons who have been 
or shall be credited upon its quota for the present 
draft.” It was also resolved to raise a sum sufficient 
to pay to the requisite number of volunteers to fill the 
quota under the next anticipated calla bounty not to 
exceed $450 each; and further to pay the amounts so 
voted, one-half in 1864, and the remainder in 1865. 

From July 26, 1864, to Nov. 10, 1864, the Board, 
pursuant to the resolutions of June 21, July 7 and 
August 23, 1864, issued bonds to the amount of 
$5,800, payable Feb. 1, 1865; $6,161, payable Feb. 
1, 1866 ; $300, due Feb. 1, 1867; $14,500, due Feb. 
1, 1868; and $300 each to Austin H. Swift, Lorenzo 
P. Swift and Orlando Wedge, veteran soldiers, and to 
Charles C. Wilber, Samuel Hinckley and Willie Har- 
rington, drafted men, due Feb. 1, 1865 ; and to Laroy 
C. Sweet for volunteers furnished, $2,615.33, also due 
Feb. 1, 1865. 

August 23, 1864, it was resolved to pay to each 
person subject to the draft in the town who had furn- 
ished or should furnish a substitute credited on the 
quota under the call for 500,000 men, for three years 
$600, for two years $400, and for one year $200, 
The town was then deficient nearly half the quota 
under that call. It was resolved also, in the event of 
failure to fill the quota with volunteers and substitutes, 
to pay to each man drafted and held to service the 
sum of $600, Solomon S. Hall, James E. McClellan 
and Smith A. Cleveland were constituted a committee 
to procure volunteers, with power to pay not to exceed 
$1,200 to any volunteer, and $1,000 to any person 
furnishing a substitute credited on the quota for three 
years. It was further resolved that the money to be 
hereafter raised in filling the quota be paid in three 
years from the following February, with annual inter- 
est to be paid the first of February of each year. 

At a special town meeting held Jan. 6, 1865, Asa 


Wilbur, Rowland Tefft, Smith A. Cleveland, Solomon | 


Hull and Laroy C. Sweet were appointeda committee, 
empowered to fill any future quota of the town to 
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the best of their judgment and in such manner as to 


avoid a draft; and for that purpose the Town Board 


was authorized to raise on bonds, if necessary, a 
sum not to exceed $20,000. The committee were 
authorized to pay such sums for volunteers and substi- 
tutes as in their judgment was reasonable and fair, 
“having reference to the general market price.” 

The town of Smyrna furnished 119g soldiers and 
seamen during the war, besides 7 who were credited to 
other towns. Only 24 of this number appear from 
the records to have been natives of thistown. Among 
them was a chaplain, an assistant surgeon, a first 
lieutenant and an orderly sergeant. The number 
who enlisted for three years was 118; for two years, 
6. Of the number 59 were farmers ; the rest repre- 
sented twenty-six different vocations. * They were 
distributed among the following branches of the 
service: 4 in the r7th; 1 in the 26th; 2 in the 44th; 
3 In the 61st ; t each in the 76th, rotst, r1ith, 143d 
and 161st, 2 in the 89th, rr in the rr4th and 18 in 
the 157th infantry regiments ; 3 in the 2oth and 7 in 
the 22d cavalry regiments; 1 in the 1st mounted 
rifles ; 4 in the rst and 1 in the 8th, (light,) 19 in the 
sth, t inthe 8th and 3 in the gth (heavy) artillery 
regiments ; 1 in the 7th independent battery; and 1 
in the 2d Battalion V. R. C. 

The record in regard to bounties received is evi- 
dently incomplete. So far as it shows 26 received a 
town bounty of $323, and 1 each of $600 and $1,200; 
while 30 received a county bounty of $50 and 26, of 
$300. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Town oF OTSELIC. 


TSELIC* was formed from German, March 28, 
1817. It lies upon the north border of the 
county, west of the center, and is bounded on the 
north by Georgetown, south by Pharsalia, east by 
Smyrna, and west by Lincklaen. Its surface is hilly 
and consists of high ridges, which. have an elevation 
of 500 to 800 feet above the Otselic, and are broken 
by ravines through which flow several small streams 
tributary to the Otselic, which is the principal stream. 
It flows in a south-westerly direction through the 
central part of the town, through a deep and generally 
narrow, rugged valley, which presents many features 
of romantic beauty. Further south the valley loses 
much of its rugged grandeur and spreads out into 
broader and more picturesque plains. Mann brook, 
flowing south-east, and Middletown brook, flowing 
north-west, empty into the Otselic at nearly the same 





*The records of this town were destroyed by fire in the fall of 1873. 





{Photo. by Johnson, Cazenovia. } 


JorL BUCKINGHAM. 


Joel Buckingham was born in the town of George- 
town, Madison Co., June 30, 1816, and is the son of 
Reuben and Caty (Cook) Buckingham. The former 
‘was a native of Saybrook, Conn., and was born the 
‘sth of August, 1787. The latter was born in Ver- 
~mont, August 20, 1791. They were married August 
4, 1811. Reuben came to Georgetown with his pa- 
rents who were among the earliest settlers in the town ; 
‘Caty Cook came to Otselic with her aunt, at an early 
‘day. They were farmers, and their history was the 
“same as that of all settlers in a new country. They 
‘had a family of ten children, as follows: Nathan, 
Julius, Solomon, Joel, Edmund, Lovina, Jedediah, 
James, Mabel and Reuben P., five of whom are still 
living, viz: Joel, Edmund, Lovina, Jedediah and 
Mabel. These children received an extremely limited 
education, their parents being able ta give them such 
advantages only, as were afforded by the common 
schools of their town. 

Reuben died Jan. 14, 1859, aged seventy-one years, 
and his wife, Caty, died Oct. 20, 1879, aged eighty- 
eight years. 

Joel spent his early years at home working on the 
farm and occasionally attending school. winters. 
The winter he was twenty years old he engaged with 
Lewis Merrill to drive a stage from Truxton to Mc- 
Lean, on the line from Utica to Ithaca. The next 
year he drove from Madison to Richfield Springs, on 
the line from Albany to Syracuse, and continued on 
this route two years. He then returned to the first 
mentioned route and drove there a short time. He 
then engaged in farming, having bought a farm of 85 
acres in Otselic. In 1841, the 8th of July, he was 





united in marriage with Sally M., daughter of Elias 
and Sally (Maxham) Card, of Otselic. They were 
natives, the former of Madison county, and the latter 
of Massachusetts. She was born the 11th of Febru- 
ary, 1824. Mr. Buckingham continued farming 
about nine years, He then run a portion of a line of 
stages from Utica to Pitcher, about four years, and 
then returned to farming, and continued in that busi- 
ness until 1865. He built the cheese factory at Ot- 
selic, in 1867, and operated it till 1871. He then 
went to DeRuyter, and built a factory there in 1875. 
He was engaged there in the manufacture of cheese 
some three years before and three years after he built 
the factory at DeRuyter. He then came back to 
Otselic and has been very largely engaged in the 
manufacture of butter and cheese up to the present 
time ; operating as many as four factories’at the same 
time. The factory at Otselic has received as high as 
21,000 pounds of milk in a single day, and the busi- 
ness is very large during the entire season. 

Mr. Buckingham is a democrat in politics and has 
held several town offices, such as town clerk, collector 
and constable and was postmaster at Otselic four 
years under Gen. Taylor’s administration. In religi- 
ous sentiment he is a Universalist. 

To, Mr. and Mrs. Buckingham have been born 
four children whose names are as follows: Jenette, 
born May 7, 1845, married David Newitt, of DeRuy- 
ter, Jan. 29, 1873 ; Cassius M., born Nov. 23, 1848, 
married Emma L. Jaquith, of Otselic, March 22, 
1871; Clayton A., born Oct. 23, 1852, unmarried ; 
and Arthur A., born Oct. 31, 1856, died March 16, 
1862. ‘ 
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point, but in opposite directions, and these with the 
upper waters of the Canasawacta, which flows south- 
east, parallel with the latter, form an almost continu- 
ous valley, through which the Auburn Branch of the 
Midland Railroad extends, crossing the Otselic on an 
immense trestle. This valley intersects that of the 
Otselic a little north of the center of the town and 
divides the town into four unequal quarters. 

The town is underlaid by the rocks of the Portage 
and Ithaca groups. The soil upon the hills is a shaly 
loam, and in the valleys a rich alluvium. It is strictly 
an agricultural town, dairying forming its chief industry. 
There are four creameries in the town: one at Otselic, 
known as. the Otselic Creamery, which was built in 
1867, by Joel Buckingham, who has since owned it; 
another at South Otselic, known as the South Otselic 
Creamery, which was built some fifteen years ago 
by Milton and Morrell Ufford; a third at Upper 
Beaver Meadow, which is owned by William Mc- 
Adam and David Vandeveer, and receives milk 
from about 600 cows ; and a fourth on the west line 
of the town, known as the Rhode Island Creamery, 
which was built in the spring of 1877 by Wm. Preston, 
who managed it till his death, April 29, 1879, since 
which time it has been owned by his widow. _ It re- 
ceives the milk from 275 cows. The Otselic Cream- 
ery is said by some to be the largest, and by others 
the second. largest, in the State. The greatest quan- 
tity of milk received in any one day is 21,161 pounds. 
Milk in now received from a trifle less than goo cows. 
The South Otselic Creamery is owned by Beebe & 
Reese. The factory came into possession of Edgar 
Beebe in the spring of 1874. He sold a half interest 
to Orlando J. Reese, April 1, 1879. This creamery 
receives milk from 600 cows, 

The population of the town in 1875 was 1,567; of 
whom 1,518 were native, 49 foreign, 1,558 white; 9 
colored, 804 males and 763 females. Its area was 
23,845 acres ; of which 16,797 were improved, 5,153 
woodland, and 1,895 otherwise unimproved. With 
the exception of Plymouth it has the largest quantity 
of unimproved land of any town in the county. The 
cash value of farms was $876,295 ; of farm buildings 
other than dwellings, $147,260; of stock, $149,600 ; 
of tools and implements, $36,000. The amount of 
gross sales from farms in 1874 was $99,317. 

There are eleven common school districts in the 
town. During the year ending Sept. 30, 1877, there 
were eleven licensed teachers at one time during 
twenty-eight weeks or more. The number of children 
of school age residing in the districts at date was 433. 
During that year there were eight male and thirteen 
female teachers employed; the number of children 
residing in the districts who attended school was 379, 
of whom 10 were under five or over twenty-one years 











of age; the average daily attendance during the year 
was 215.373; the number of volumes in district libra- 
ries was 301, the value of which was $87 ; the number 
of school-houses was 11, all of which, with the sites, 
embracing two acres and thirty-two rods, valued 
at $370, were valued at $3,462; the assessed value of 
taxable property in the districts was $716,952. The 
number of children between eight and fourteen years 
of age residing in the districts at that date was 137, 
of whom 116 attended district school fourteen weeks 
of that year. 


Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 


Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1876............ 3 «5232 
‘© apportioned to districts........... 1155-04 
Proceeds of gospel and school lands...... 100,17 
Rasheed Dy 1A. 06+ vscerecd SS Meee ge Wale asa Dai 894.83 
From teachers’ board...,..-...-css20ss5 373-00 
ay “OCNET (SOUNCES oes bid wee wee ae ts 21.77 
Potal rétepes cw Soy an Ao Gea $2,597.10 
Paid for teachers’ wages........--.++++- $2,028.77 
«school houses, sites, fences, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, &c . 400.91 
“« other incidental expenses......... 137-41 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 1,1877... 30.08 
Total disbursements...........4.005 $2,597.10 


SETTLEMENTS.—The settlement of this town was 
later by several years than in the towns bordering the 
Chenango and Unadilla rivers, and was slow after it 
was commenced. As late as 1824, when most of the 
latter towns and some of the towns more remote 
from those rivers had nearly attained their maximum 
population, the population of Otselic was only 525, 
about one-third of what it is at present. 

The first settlement was made in 1800 by Ebene- 
zer Hill, who was originally from the New England 
States, but came here immediately from Syracuse, or 
“Salt Point,” and settled at Otselic, where he built 
and kept for some ten or twelve years the first tavern 
in the town. It occupied the site of the tavern 
burned there April 4, 1879, was in fact that tavern. 
He built there soon after his settlement a saw-mill, 
which stood near and on the west side of the Otselic, 
about twenty-five rods below the bridge which crosses 
that stream in the village of the same name. This 
was probably the first mill erected in the town, though 
another authority says the first was erected by James 
Rush.* It did rot stand long. There has not been 
a mill there for sixty years or more. Hill's first wife 
died in the East, leaving two daughters, Lydia and 
Sally, the former of whom married Nathaniel Hotch- 
kiss, who settled in the town at an early day and after 
his marriage removed to Canton, where both died. 





*¥French’s State Gazetteer. The correct name is Rust, not Rush. The 
mill erected by the latter was built about 1817 or ’18, 
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Sally married Ephraim Warner, who came from Gran- 
by soon after 1800 and settled a half mile below Ot- 
selic. ‘They had two sons and two daughters, the 
former of whom went west. One of the daughters, 
Huldah, married a man named Kinney, with whom 
she is now living in Otselic. After Warner’s death, 
Sally married Edwin House, with whom she removed 
to Indiana, and there died. 

David Stoddard is said to have been the next set- 
tler in this town. He was born in Litchfield, Conn., 
Noy. 15, 1773, and being an ‘“‘only son,” received a 
double portion in the distribution of his father’s es- 
tate, June 21,1793. The latter year he married Dor- 
cas, daughter of Seth and Lois (Blodgett,) Kent, who 
was born in Westfield, Conn., Dec. 21, 1756, and died 
Oct. 11, 1830, aged 74. He settled in Litchfield, 
and in 1803 removed thence to Otselic. He took up 
wild land in the locality of Hill’s settlement, enough 
to make a large farm, which he cleared and cultivated 
successfully ; at the same time doing an extensive 
business in buying and driving cattle, by which he 
gained a handsome competence. Mrs. Stoddard was 
a woman of remarkable courage and executive ability. 
She took the entire management of the large farm 
during the absence of her husband while driving 
cattle to market ; and often while the farm was new 
and uncleared she had to leave the little log house in 
the night to drive off the wolves that were trying to 
reach her calves and sheep. He died in Groton, May 
15, 1858. They had four children, Aaron, David D., 
Harmon and John J., all of whom were born in Litch- 
field, Conn. They all married and settled in Otselic, 
where all died except David, who removed in Nov., 
1859, to Mazeppa, Minn., where he died June 1, 1870. 
Originally a Whig, he became one of the pioneer abo- 
litionists, casting in 1840 the only vote of that party 
in-the town. Aaron was a farmer and drover, and 
died Dec. 2, 1846. Harmon succeeded to the home- 
stead farm in Otselic and died there May 2, 1873. 
His widow still lives on that farm. John J. died Feb. 
1, 1839, aged 39. Five grandchildren are living in 
this county, viz: Noyes, Maria, wife of Henry Sher- 
man, Cordelia, wife of Eli Truman Card, and DeVer, 
children of Harmon, all in Otselic; and William, son 
of David, in Pitcher. 

Other early settlers were Reuben Buckingham, Wil- 
liam and Thomas §, Fish, Josiah Wolcott, William 
Cross, William Hurlbut, William Cook and William 
Smith, all of whom settled in the northern part of the 
town, and Elias. Benjamin, Buell Warner, Benoni Parce, 
Lewis Cook, AZneas Thompson, John and James 
Warner, Abraham Fairchild, William Greene, James 
Rust, Benjamin Eastman, Dr. Abijah Kinney, in the 
southern part, 

Reuben Buckingham settled on the west side of the 


Otselic, a little more than half a mile below the village 
of that name. .He died Jan. 14, 1859, aged 71. Wil- 
liam and Thomas S, Fish were brothers and settled 
at Otselic village. The latter removed a few years 
previous to his death to Georgetown, where he died 
May 30, 1860, aged 74. William removed to Ohio. 
Avery Fish, son of Thomas S. Fish, is still living in 
Otselic. Josiah Wolcott settled about a mile and a half 
west of Otselic, on the old turnpike. The place has 
since been divided by Henry Sherman who now lives 
where he settled. He afterwards removed to South 
Otselic and died there. Josiah and a daughter 
who married Welcome Phillips are grand-children 
of his. William Cross came from Saratoga county 
previous to 1808, and settled on the farm now occu- 
pied by Andrew Shepardson. He afterwards removed 
to the south part of the town and died there. None 
of his family are left here. William~ Hurlbut settled 
on the flats in Otselic village. He removed from the 
town at an early day. One of his sons was a physi- 
cian in Norwich. Elias Benjamin settled at South 
Otselic, near the Baptist church. He also removed 
from the town at an early day with his family. 

Buell Warner was a brother of Ephraim Warner 
before referred to, and, like him, came from the New 
England States. He settled about 1810 on roo acres 
at South Otselic, where Silas Hill now lives, and re- 
moved about 1818 to a farm about a half mile south- 
west of Otselic, where he died about 1830. He had 
several children who married and settled in this town 
and DeRuyter, and some of whom afterwards went 
west. Not one is left here. Timothy Warner, another 
brother of Ephraim’s, a native of Granby, came from 
Sandersfield, Mass., in 1816, and settled a half mile 
north of South Otselic, where George Matthewson now 
lives. He married in Sandersfield, Hannah Holman, 
anative of England, and raised his family there. He 
died Jan. 25, 1835, aged 69, and his wife, March 23, 
1855, aged 94. They had six children, Timothy, Hul- 
dah, Chauncey, Hannah, Asher and Reswell. Timo- 
thy settled on the homestead and died there Feb. 18, 
1863, aged 69. Hannah, Asher and Roswell are still 
living in Otselic. Hannah is the widow of Lorrin 
Cook, of New Marlborough, Mass., who settled and 
lived for fifty years on the farm now occupied by Wal- 
lace Neal in the east edge of Lincklaen, and removed 
in 1871 to South Otselic, where he died, April 30, 
1878, aged 80. She taught in 1817, the first school 
in the town. The school house stood near the resi- 
dence of Judson E, Parce, in South Otselic. It was 
a frame building, erected for the purpose, and was af- 
terwards removed to the west side of the creek, to the 
site of the present school house in that village, It 
was burned about 1830. Previous to 1817 there was 
no organized school district in the town, and only 
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fourteen children of school age; two of these were 
only three years of age. One of the two, Zenas Cook, 
son of Lewis Cook, afterwards became a Universalist 
minister. Hannah taught only one term. Martha, 
the mother of the Warner brothers, came in with Tim- 
othy and lived with him till her death, Oct. 30, 1825, 
aged 87. Their father died in Tolland, Mass. 

Lewis Cook came from Marlborough, Mass., about 
1810, and settled on a hundred acres at South Otselic. 
His house stood near where the residence of David B. 
Parce now stands. He returned to Massachusetts 
with his family about 1827. Cook came in company 
with Zneas Thompson, who married his sister, and 
settled opposite the creamery, about a half mile be- 
low South Otselic, near where Silas Hill now lives. 
He also returned to Massachusetts. William Greene 
settled in South Otselic and died or removed previ- 
ous to 1816. Benjamin came from Hopkinton, N. J., 
and settled in Westmoreland, where he married Sally 
Presho, of Massachusetts, and worked in a furnace. 
In 1817 he removed to South Otselic, where there 
were then only three or four houses. He soon after 
removed to the ridge road and about 1838, to the 
place now occupied by his sons Lewis and Woodal 
and daughter Phebe, where he died Sept. 21, 1854, 
and his wife, Aug. 5, 1870. The three living on the 
homestead are unmarried and are all there are of the 
family living. William Cook came from Hadley, Sara- 
toga county, in 1808, and settled near the cemetery 
in the north part of the town, where Andrew Shepard- 
son now lives, and died there. His wife died in 1824 
in Georgetown, where she went to live with her niece 
Caty, wife of Reuben Buckingham, who came in with 
Cook. Cook had no children. Dr, Abijah Kinney 
came from Hartford, Conn., about 1806, and settled 
near the creek in Otselic village. About 1822 he 
removed to the place now occupied by his son Ogden, 
where he died Aug. 10, 1848, aged 77, and Vasti, 
his wife, Nov. 23, 1843, aged 67. His children were 
Tudor and Ogden, both now living in Otselic, the lat- 
ter on the homestead, Lorenzo, who lived and diéd in 
this town Sept. 22, 1851, aged 40, Laura, who lived 
and died in the town, Wesley, who removed to Mil- 
waukee and is now living there, and Marvin, who went 
west and married and died there. 


SoutH OTSELIC. 


South Otselic is finely situated in the valley of the 
Otselic, surrounded by loftyeminences. It lies in the 
south-west corner of the town, and is equi-distant ten 
miles from Georgetown and De Ruyter, with the 
former of which it is connected by daily stage, It 
contains two churches, (Baptist and Methodist,) a 
district school, one hotel, five stores, a saw-mill, a 





grist-mill, two blacksmith shops, kept by J. S. Potter 
and Lamb & Thompson, a shoe shop, kept by Elihu 
P. Thompson, a harness shop, kept by Lewis J. Cook, 
two wagon shops, kept by L. V. Huttleston and J. L. 
Kenyon, a tannery, an edge tool manufactory, which 
gives employment to one person besides the propri- 
etor, Alpheus Sanderson, a jeweler shop, kept by Wil- 
liam Sowter, Jr., 64 families and 242 inhabitants. 


Mercuants.—The first merchants in South Otselic 
were Samuel and William Messenger, sons of Arvina 
Messenger, an early settler in Lincklaen, in which 
town they were born. They opened a store in the 
summer of 1830 in the store now occupied by Frank 
E, Cox, which then stood on the site of James Brow’s 
barn. ‘They did business about three years and re- 
turned to Lincklaen. Columbus C. Burr, a merchant 
in Manhus, bought the store property and sold it to 
John F. Cooper, who had clerked for him. Cooper 
removed the store to the corner just north of the 
present hotel and commenced trading about 1834, the 
year after the failure of the Messengers, and con- 
tinued some five years. Luther Bowen and his son 
Wells H., formerly of this town, bought out Cooper 
and traded in the same building till about 1847, when 
the former sold to Mirtalu N. Waldron, of Pharsalia, 
who traded in company with the latter, under the 
name of Brown & Waldron, some five years, when he 
sold to his partner, who became associated with Dr. 
James K. Bowen, his brother, and they erected a new 
building on the site of the Parce store, into which 
they moved about 1851. About 1858 they sold to 
Wells B. Ufford. Wells H. Bowen removed to Kansas 
and is now living in Atchison. Dr. Bowen removed 
to Missouri, where he died. 

J. Parce and his sons David B. and Dwight, the 
latter of whom died in the army, traded about three 
years from about 1856. David B. Parce and J. Floyd 
Thompson commenced business under the name of 
Parce & Thompson, in the same store, about 1859, 
and continued till the death of Thompson, at Norfolk, 
Va., while a captain in the army, July 5, 1864. About 
1865, Parce bought Thompson’s interest and contin- 
ued till Oct. 4, 1877, when the store was burned. He 
immediately erected the present building on its site, 
but was taken insane just as he was about to restock 
it. He had an insurance of $5,000 on the stock and 
building, but the policies proved to have been forged 
by the agent. This loss in connection with others re- 
sulting from bad debts is supposed to have occasioned 
his mental malady. He was one of the best and ablest 
business men the village has ever had. The building 
is an exceptionably fine one for a village of its size. 
Its cost was $5,000. It is three stories high, the up- 
per story being fitted up for a public hall, Mr. Parce’s 
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nephew, Judson E. Parce, who had been a clerk for his 
uncle for many years, succeeds him in the business. 
The other merchants now doing business here are, 
S. Wheeler & Son, (Sylvester and Hiram S., the former 
a son of Daniel Wheeler, an early settler in Lebanon,) 
hardware merchants, the successors to a business es- 
tablished in 1854, by Avina Messenger and Hiram S. 
Wheeler; John Wildman, Jr., grocer and druggist, 
who commenced business in December, 1866, in com- 
pany with his brother Albert J. Wildman, and con- 
tinued till May, 1873, when they divided their stock, 
the latter taking the dry goods and clothing depart- 
ment, which he also continues to the present time ; 
John P. Newton, a native of Otselic, general mer- 
chant, who commenced in December, 1872; and 
Frank E. Cox, grocer and druggist, who is a native of 
Otselic, and commenced business Oct. 15, 1878, 


PostmasTEers.—The post-office at South Otselic 
was established in 1830 or ’31. Dr, Norman Ford 
was the first postmaster and held the office a great 
many years. He was succeeded by James Clarke. 
Dr. Wyckoff held the office a short time ; and David 
B. Parce from 1861 to June 2, 1879, when his nephew, 
Judson E. Parce, the present incumbent, was ap- 
pointed. 


Puysicrans,—The first physician at South Otselic 
was Norman Ford, who came from Delhi, Delaware 
county. He was born in Franklin in that county, 
August 20, 1800, and received his medical education 
at Fairfield Medical College. He removed to South 
Otselic in 1824, and in 1826 married Mary J., daugh- 
ter of Jonathan Beach, of Lincklaen. He removed to 
Iowa to live with his children in 1870, having given 
up practice some five or six years previously. He died 
at Algona, Iowa, August 22, 1879. He was an ex- 
cellent physician,-well read, but his usefulness was im- 
paired by spinal disease which crippled him from 
childhood and for some years before his death ren- 
dered him unable to walk more than a few steps at a 
time, and then only by great exertion. 

Dr. Wyckoff came from Delaware county about 
1849 and after practicing one or two years went west. 
LaFayette Avery came from Preston about the time 
Wyckoff left and practiced till the fall of 1859, when 
he removed to LaGrange, Mo., where he now resides. 
Irving G, Reynolds came from Georgetown about 
1870, and practiced till his death Nov, 24, 1876, 

The present physicians are James T. Jameson and 
DeWitt C. Crumb, the latter of whom was born in 
Preston, Sept. 2, 1845, graduated from Buffalo Uni- 
versity Feb. 20, 1871, practiced 54 years in Preston 
and removed thence to South Otselic in 1876. 

James T. Jameson was born in Yorkshire, England, 
August 22, 1812, and was educated at the grammar 





school in Manchester, where most of his early life 
was passed. There in 1828, he commenced the study 
of medicine with Dr. Richard Thomas Hunt, He 
was licensed December 4, 1834, by the Apothecaries 
Hall, London, and graduated at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, Nov. 8, 1839. In 1868, he re- 
moyed to South Otselic, from Lincklaen, where he has 
since practiced, though but little except as counsel 
during the last few years. 


Lawyers.—The first lawyer at South Otselic was 
Silas Warren, who came from the town of Columbus 
about 1850 and practiced here till he entered the army, 
about 1863. He died of chronic diarrhoea contracted 
while in the army soon after the close of the war. He 
never returned here to practice. F. M. Benjamin, a 
native of Cortland county, came from Cincinnatus in 
1863 and practiced till about 1866 or ’7, when he re- 
turned to Cincinnatus, where he is now practicing. 
The only present attorney, Morell F. Ufford, was born 
in Pitcher, January 1, 1843. He was admitted in 
May, 1868, and commenced practice at South Otselic 
in August of that year. 


Manuractures.—The South Otselic Mills are 
owned and operated by James Brown. ‘They were 
built about thirty years ago by Edward and Daniel 
Brown, brothers, by whom they were operated some 
ten years, when the present proprietor bought Edward's 
interest, and soon after Daniel’s, which he sold to 
William H. Tracy, repurchasing it of Tracy some ten 
years ago. It contains three runs of stones which are 
propelled by water from the Otselic. The saw-mill 
adjacent to it was built by the same parties who built 
the grist-mill, over thirty years ago. It is now 
owned by Frank Smith, who bought the property of 
the widow of William Tracy, in December, 1878. It 
occupied the site of the saw-mill built by James Rust. 
Mrs. Lorrin Cook, of South Otselic, recollects that the 
ditch which conducts the water from the creek, was 
being dug in 1817 while she was teaching school. The 
mill was probably built that or the following year. 

The tannery at South Otselic was built about twenty- 
five years ago by Elihu Thompson, on the site of one 
built by him in 1838. Mr. Thompson carried .on the 
tanning business until 1866, when he sold the property 
to John, E. M. and J. Nicholas Fisher, brothers, who 
are the present proprietors. The tannery contains 25 
vats. About 5,000 calf skins and 2,500 sides of upper 


deather are tanned annually. 


Hore.s.—The Gothic House at South Otselic was 
built some thirty years ago by John P. Taylor, and 
has changed hands about as many times as it has been 
years built. The present proprietor, S. Farrington 
Wilcox, took possession in the spring of 1879, 
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The first tavern in this village was kept by Dr. Nor- 
man Ford, in the building, a part of which is now oc- 
cupied as a residence by Miles Newton. He kept 
tavern there some fifteen years. The house was built 
by Dr. Ford for a residence in1828. Hesubsequently 
built an addition and fitted it up for a tavern. 


CuurcHes.— Zhe South Otselic Baptist Church— 
At a meeting held in the school house in South Ot- 
selic, Saturday, April 27, 1844, for the purpose of 
forming a Baptist conference, there were present Elder 
William Holroyd, Levi Messenger, Luther Bowen, 
John Taylor, Ebenezer Bentley, Daniel Bentley, Ste- 
phen Holroyd, Ebenezer Holroyd, John Holroyd, I. 
T. Jameson, John Chambers, Martha Bowen, Mary 
Miller, Elizabeth Miller, Elizabeth Chambers and Lu- 
cina Fisher. Elder Holroyd was chosen moderator 
and John Chambers, clerk, A declaration of faith 
and church covenant were adopted; and Luther 
Bowen, E. Bentley and John Chambers were appointed 
a committee to call a council which convened at the 
school-house in South Otselic, Wednesday, May 1s, 
1844, and recognized them as achurch. E. Bentley, 
John Chambers and William Tyler were chosen trus- 
tees May 25, 1844 and the former was appointed 
deacon June 1, 1844. Sept. 6, 1844, the church was 
admitted to the Chenango Baptist Association which 
met at Greene. 

The church edifice was built about this time, and 
by contributions from individuals without regard to 
denominational preference ; for it is recorded April 5, 
1845, that the Methodists by request were allowed to 
occupy the meeting house on the afterncon of each 
alternate Sabbath, and June 22, 1845, its use was 
granted to the Universalists “ one-half day in a month 
without any limitation of time.” 

August 31, 1845, the membership had increased to 
42. William Holroyd, who had served them as pas- 
tor from the organization of the church, closed his 
labors May 1, 1846, and was succeeded the first Sab- 
bath in May of that year by Rev. Holland Turmer, at 
a salary of “$150 for the year ending May 1, 1847, 
with the privilege of being absent three or four Sab- 
baths.” He served them until May 11, 1850, when 
he was dismissed by letter. May 1, 1851, Rev. A. 
Knapp commenced his labors here. 

Elder Knapp was granted a letter April 23, 1854, 
and June ro, 1854, it was voted to give a call to Rev. 
William B. Morey, who was granted a letter in April, 
1856. Cyrus S. Crain commenced his labors March 
15, 1857, and was ordained by a council convened 
at the request of this church Oct. 28, 1857. August 
13, 1859, at the request of the Lincklaen church, it 
was resolved to hold meetings at the Lincklaen church 
every alternate Sabbath for the present, and that El- 
der Crain be requested to preach. Elder Crain’s res- 





ignation was accepted Jan. 8, 1861. There seems to 
have been an interval of two years during which there 
was no settled pastor. The pulpit was supplied by 
Elders Hayden and Seely, but to what extent the 
records do not show. April 11, 1863, the church 
voted to apply to the convocation for aid in support- 
ing preaching. May 9, 1863, it was voted to engage 
Elder G. E. Flint as pastor. He presented his resig- 
nation Feb, 12, 1865. May 13, 1865, a call was 
given Elder J. F. Stark andaccepted. He was voted 
a letter April 15, 1866. It does not appear from the 
records that there was any settled pastor or regular 
meetings from that time till the spring of 1869, when 
Mr. Perkins, a student of Hamilton, commenced 
preaching, and continued six months, A series of 
meetings of a month’s duration, were held in January 
and February, 1869, attended by Elders Way and A. 
M. Bennett. 

Occasional services were held up to Sept, 3, 1870, 
by Elders Reed, of Lebanon, Way, Rev. Dr. Eaton, 
of Hamilton, J. Storrs, Morey and W. J. Erskine. 
At that date Rev. A. LeRoy commenced preaching 
and continued till Aug. 13, 1871. Then followed an- 
other interval, when the church was without a pastor, 
till April, 1872, when Elder Clark was hired to preach 
once in two weeks for one year for $125 and a dona- 
tion. About the same time Rev. J. Storrs was en- 
gaged to preach the other half of the time “ for $150 
or more.” In December, 1872, as Elder Storrs wish- 
ed to be released from his engagement, arrangements 
were made with Elder Clark to preach the rest of the 
year every Sunday, Occasional services were held by 
Revs. J. H. McGahen, C. S, Crane and J. B. Grant 
till June 6, 1873, when the services of the latter were 
secured till April 1, 1874, for $450 and donation. 
Jan. 11, 1874, he was re-engaged on a salary of $650, 
without donation. Mr. Grant closed his labors Sept. 
1, 1875, and was succeeded by Rev. H.C, Leach, 
the present pastor, who commenced his labors as such 
the last Sunday in September, 1875. 

In 1874, the church was repaired at an expense of 
$1,013.36, and was rededicated Nov. 24, 1874, by 
Rev. L. M. S. Haynes, of Norwich. 

September 9, 1876, the church voted to organize at 
the annual meeting, Oct. 7, 1876, under the new 
church trustee law passed May 15, 1876, and at that 
time H. S. Wheeler, James Brown and Franklin 
Brown were elected trustees. 

The following named persons have been elected to 
the office of deacon: E. Bentley, June 1, 1844; S. 
Wheeler, Aug. 31, 1844; John Wildman, Jr., Feb. 14, 
1869; C. P. Warner, April 12, 1879. 

The present membership is 47; the average at- 
tendance at Sunday-school, 76; the whole number, 
167. 
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Socreties.—South Otselic Lodge, No.659, &. and A. 
M., was organized August 1, 1867. The first officers 
were: Frank Benjamin, W% JZ; E. G. Frink, S. W; 
Jerome Levisee, 7, W_; Eugene Terrell, Zreasurer ; 
Eneas Fenton, Secretary; D. S. Ford, S.D.; Hiram 
S. Wheeler, 7, D.; Ralph Smith, Zier. The lodge 
numbers 65, and meets every Saturday evening in the 
Parce Block, in South Otselic. 

The Worthy Masters since the organization have 
been: F. M. Benjamin, Hiram S. Wheeler, James 
Brown, A. J. Cook, E. D. Parce, N. W. Stoddard, 
Curtis Kenyon, A. N. Wheelock and George Lamb. 


OTSELIC. 


Otselic is situated on Otselic Creek in the north- 
east part of the town, on the stage line from Pitcher 
to Georgetown, and is distant seven miles from South 
Otselic and three and one-half from Georgetown. It 
contains one church, (M. E.) a district school, one 
store, a cheese factory, three blacksmith shops, kept 
by Philaster Soles & Son, Warren Holmes and 
Alonzo D. Tuttle, a wagon shop, kept by Daniel Dye, 
a cooper shop, kept by C. M. Doty, and a population 
of 77. 


Mercuants.—The first merchant in Otselic and in 
the town was George Coley, who came here with his 
father, William Coley, an Englishman, who was a. col- 
onel in the American army during the Revolutionary 
war and settled in Otselic, where Hiram Dutton now 
lives, and died there Nov. 30, 1843, aged 85, and 
Sibyl, his wife, Jan. 26, 1824, aged 66. George 
Coley, who was keeping tavern on the site of the one 
recently burned there, opened a store in that building 
in 1812 and traded till about 1830, when he went to 
Otsego county. He subsequently returned to Otselic, 
and engaged in farming, and afterwards went West. 

Lorenzo and Wesley Kinney, natives of Otselic, 
commenced mercantile business about 1832, and con- 
tinued some two years. Amaziah Parker, from Pom- 
pey, succeeded them and stayed some five years. He 
removed to Cuyler. Samuel Griffith came from Ot- 
sego county about 1840 and after trading about two 
years went West. 

Elizur Goodrich, who formerly resided in the town, 
opened a second store about 1850, and continued 
three or four years. Franklin Russell, from Boston, 
succeeded Goodrich and traded about two years. 

Josiah P. Davenport, the present merchant, came 
from Georgetown, his native place, and commenced 
trading here in 1862, 


PostMasTERS.—Asa Pritchard is believed to have 
been the first postmaster at Otselic. He held the 
office as early as 1812, probably earlier, in his dwell- 
ing, and till his death, July 30, 1838. He was suc- 





ceeded by Orrin Stetson, who held the office some five 
or six years. Nathan Buckingham next held it some 
four or five years. Sprague Barber, the present in- 
cumbent, succeeded Hiram D. Stanton, on his death, 
April 24, 1864. 


Puysicians.—The first physician at Otselic was 
Abijah Kinney, who came from Hartford, Conn., 
about 1806. He never practiced much here, how- 
ever, being chiefly engaged in farming. Dr. Whit- 
more, of Georgetown, and Henderson, of South Ot- 
selic, practiced here for several years, but never set- 
tled here. Norman, John and ——— Baker, three 
brothers, from Seneca county, practiced here in suc- 
cession two or three years each from about 1850. Dr. 
Wilber, from Smyrna, practiced here about a year 
after the Bakers left. Dr. Hiram Scranton came 
from Pharsalia, his native place, about 1840, and 
practiced some eight years. James Stanbro, a native 
of Otselic, commenced practice here about 1854, 
and continued till within a year or two of his death, 
in April, 1879. Dr. Truman practiced here about a 
year about 1858. 

Alexand Purdie, who was born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, July 12, 1792, was graduated at the Edinburgh 
Medical College in 1812, and subsequently at the 
King’s College, London, where he practiced till Sep- 
tember, 1853, when he emigrated to New York, and 
thence after six months to Utica, where he practiced 
some fifteen years. He removed to Piqua, Miami 
county, Ohio, and thence in 1861 to Otselic, where 
he practiced until disqualified by age. He still re- 
sides in Otselic. His son, Dr. Alexand J. N. Pur- 
die, was born in Manchester, England, August 25, 
1824, and was graduated in surgery in the King’s 
College, London, in 1849, and ‘in medicine at Edin- 
burgh Medical College in 1852. He emigrated to 
New York in 1857, and in 1858 removed to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. A year later he removed to Otselic, where 
he has since practiced. 

The only other physician here is James I. Mason, 
who was born in Palermo, Oswego county, August 4, 
1848, removed to Otselic in December, 1863, was 
graduated at the Eclectic Medical College, of New 
York city, Feb. 18, 1870, and commenced practice 
here in April of that year. 

The Second Methodist Episcopal Church of Otselic, 
located at Otselic, was organized March 27, 1861, at 
the district school-house, their accustomed place of 
worship, and Gilbert Stanton, Elizur Goodrich, Ogden 
Keeney, James Palmer and Charles N. Drew were 
elected trustees. Their house of worship was built 
about the time the society was organized. A class 
had been formed previous to this, but the records give 
no information regarding it. 
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OTSELIC CENTER. 


Otselic Center, as its name implies, is situated near 
the center of the town, about four miles above South 
Otselic. It contains a Free-Will Baptist church, a 
district school, a blacksmith shop, kept by Truman 
Duncan, and eight or ten houses. ‘There is a store 
here which was built and opened by Chauncey Dun- 
can, who was the first merchant here, about the time 
the railroad was built through the town. ‘The post- 
office was established at the same time, and Chauncey 
Duncan has held the office since it was established. 
Mr. Duncan sold the store to Deloss Parker, the 
present merchant, some four years ago. 

The Free-Will Baptist Church at Otselic Center 
was organized Dec. 27, 1837, at what was known as 
the Watkin’s school-house, which was situated two or 
three miles south of where the church was afterwards 
built, and where meetings were previously held, but 
how early cannot now be ascertained. The original 
members were eight in number, viz: David Hutchins, 
Olive Hutchins, William Watkins, Hannah Watkins, 
Fanny Allen, Olive Thompson, James S, Thompson 
and Amanda Thompson. It was incorporated as Zhe 
Otselic Free Communion Baptist Society, April 12, 
1841, and Lewis D. Thompson, Jr., James House 
and Oliver Warner were elected trustees. Their 
church edifice was erected in 1842, the inhabitants 
providing the material of different kinds and perform- 
ing voluntarily much of the labor connected with its 
construction. 

The following named persons have served the church 
as pastors, but there is no record of their terms of ser- 
vice. Revs. Solomon Howe, William S. Byer, L. D. 
Howe, son of the first pastor, Eli Card, A. G. Abbott, 
H. S. Ball, E. P. Nagus, J. M. Allen, G. R. Foster, 
and J. W. Barr, the latter of whom is the present pas- 
tor. The Howes, Byer, Abbott and Nagus are dead. 

The present number of members is about 40; the 
average attendance.at Sabbath-school is about 20, 

Three from this church have been ordained to the 
work of the gospel ministry. One of these is dead, 
one has left the ministry and the other is the present 
pastor. - There is now one licentiate. 


BEAVER MEADOW. 


Beaver Meadow is a post-village on the Auburn 
Branch of the Midland Railroad, five miles north-east 
of South Otselic, containing one church (Christian,) 
a district school, one hotel, kept by Albert Sumner, 
two stores, kept by Thurlow Johnson and H. R, Webb, 
a saw-mill and grist-mill, with one run of stones, 
operated by steam, and owned by Miles & Miller, a 
shoe shop, two blacksmith shops, kept by S. C. Butts & 
Son and Asa Finch, and a population of about fifty. 





Upper BEAVER MEapow. 


Upper Beaver Meadow situated about a mile above 
Beaver Meadow, contains one church, (Baptist,) one 
store, kept by S. Crumb, one hotel, kept by George 
Crandall, a cheese factory, a blacksmith shop, kept by 
Charles Matthews, and some four dwellings. It is a 
station on the Auburn branch of the Midland Rail- 
road. ‘The post office, which was established here in 
1870, was removed to Beaver Meadow in 1877. 
James Stanbro held the office here from the time of 
its establishment till its removal to the lower village, 
when Albert Sumner was appointed and still holds the 
office. 

The Beaver Meadows derive their name from.the 
existence at a former day of a beaver dam across the 
stream at the lower village, which overflowed the flats 
covering about a hundred acres, between the two vil- 
lages. 

The first merchant in this locality was A. W. Ray, 
who did business several years about thirty years ago. 
Henry Stanbro, James Crandall, Crandall & Sears, J. 
W. Levisee, Prentice Lamb, W. S. Cox & Son and 
possibly others have done mercantile business here. 

In July, 1833, a terrific hurricane passed over this 
and adjoining towns, sweeping the country south-west 
to north-east. Its track was a mile in width. It blew 
clothing from the central part of Pharsalia to the hem- 
lock trees in the central part of this town. It was 
more especially severe on the centre road in Pharsalia, 
where it blew a child lying upon a bed through -an 
open window. ; 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


JOEL BUCKINGHAM. 


Joel Buckingham was born in the town of George- 
town, Madison Co., June 30, 1816, and is the son of 
Reuben and Caty (Cook) Buckingham, The former 
was a native of Saybrook, Conn., and was born the 
5th of August, 1787. The latter was born in Ver- 
mont, August 20, 1791. They were married August 
4, 1811. Reuben came to Georgetown with his pa- 
rents who were among the earliest settlers in the town ; 
Caty Cook came to Otselic with her aunt, at an early 
day. They were farmers, and their history was the 
same as that of all settlers in a new country. They 
had a family of ten children, as follows: Nathan, 
Julius, Solomon, Joel, Edmund, Lovina, Jedediah, 
James, Mabel and Reuben P., five of whom are still 
living, viz: Joel, Edmund, Lovina, Jedediah and 
Mabel. These children received an extremely limited 
education, their parents being able to give them such 
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advantages only, as were afforded by the common 
schools of their town. 

Reuben died Jan. 14,1859, aged seventy-one years, 
and his wife, Caty, died Oct. 20, 1879, aged eighty- 
eight years. 

Joel spent his early years at home working on the 
farm and occasionally attending school winters. The 
winter he was twenty years old he engaged with Lewis 
Merrill to drive a stage from Truxton to McLean, on 
the line from Utica to Ithaca. The next year he 
drove from Madison to Richfield Springs, on the line 
from Albany to Syracuse, and continued on this route 
two years. He then returned to the first mentioned 
route and drove there ashort time. He then engaged 
in farming, having bought a farm of 85 acres in 
Otselic. In 1841, the 8th of July, he was united in 
marriage with Sally M., daughter of Elias and Sally 
(Maxham) Card, of Otselic. They were natives, the 
former of Madison county, and the latter of Massa- 
chusetts. She was born the rith of February, 1824. 
Mr. Buckingham continued farming about nine years. 
He then run a portion of a line of stages from Utica 
to Pitcher, about four years, and then returned to 
farming, and continued in that business until 1865. 
He built the cheese factory at Otselic, in 1867, and 
operated it till 1871. He then went to DeRuyter, and 
built a factory there in 1875. He was engaged there 
in the manufacture of cheese some three years before 
and three years after he built the factory at DeRuyter. 
He then came back to Otselic and has been very 
largely engaged in the manufacture of butter and 
cheese up to the present time; operating as many as 
four factories at the same time. The factory at 
Otselic has received as high as 21,000 pounds of milk 
in a single day, and the business is very large during 
the entire season. e 

Mr. Buckingham is a democrat in politics and has 
held several town offices, such as townclerk, collector, 
and constable and was postmaster at Otselic four 
years under Gen. Taylor’s administration. In religi- 
ous sentiment he is a Universalist. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Buckingham have been born four 
children whose names are as follows: Jenette, born 
May 7, 1845, married David Newitt, of DeRuyter, 
Jan. 29, 1873 ; Cassius M., born Nov. 23, 1848, mar- 
ried Emma L. Jaquith, of Otselic, March 22, 1871; 
Clayton A., born Oct. 23, 1852, unmarried; and 
Arthur A., born Oct. 31, 1856, died March 16, 1862. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Town or LINCKLAEN. 


INCKLAEN was formed from German, April 12, 
1823. A part of Pitcher was taken off in 1827, 
and another part in 1833. It derives its name from 
Col. John Lincklaen, the agent of the Holland Land 
Company, and the founder of Cazenovia. It lies in 
the north-west corner of the county, being bounded 
on the north by DeRuyter, on the south by Pitcher, 
on the east by Otselic and on the west by Cuyler, 








Cortland county. Its surface is a broken, hilly up- 
land, divided into ridges by the narrow valleys of the 
streams running north and south, the principal of 
which is Mud creek, which flows through the west 
border. The declivities are generally steep and the 
summits from 400 to 600 feet above the valleys. 

It is underlaid by the rocks of the Portage and Ith- 
aca groups. On the farm of Riley Preston, about a 
half mile east of Burdick Settlement, is a quarry of 
good underpinning stone, though it is deeply imbedded 
by the superincumbent masses. The soil is a shaly 
and clayey loam. Dairying is the chief industry of the 
people. There are four factories in the town, one at 
North Lincklaen, owned by Curtis King, which was 
built in Georgetown some fifteen years ago and moved 
to its present location is 1874, by Halsey Stillman, » 
another at Burdick Settlement, owned -by Burdett F. 
Davis, which was built in 1865 by Samuel Russell 
Stillman, a third at Catlin Settlement, and a fourth, 
known as Union factory, two and one-half miles north — 
of Lincklaen, owned by Phineas Stillman, and built 
some twelve years ago by Allen Ellis. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 853, be- 
ing next to German the smallest in the county. Of 
these all but fifteen were natives, all but two white, 
426 males and 427 females. Next to North Norwich 
it is the smallest town in the county. Its area was 
16,282 acres, of which 11,873 were improved, 4,017 
woodland, and 392 otherwise unimproved, The cash 
value of farms was $546,695 ; of farm buildings other 
than dwellings, $83,860 ; of stock, $101,283 ; of tools 
and implements, $25,978. ‘The amount of gross sales 
of farms in 1874 was $69,497. 

There are ten common school districts in the town. 
During the year ending Sept. 30, 1877, there were ten 
licensed teachers at one time during the twenty-eight 
weeks or more. The number of children of school 
age residing in the districts at that date was 229. 
During that year there were seven male and thirteen 
female teachers employed; the number of children 
residing in the districts who attended school was 193, 
of whom one was under five or over twenty-one years 
of age; the average daily attendance during the year 
was 104.418; the number of volumes in district libra- 
ries was 340, the value of which was $126 ; the number 
of school-houses was 10, all of which were frame, which 
with the sites, embracing 1 acre and 67 rods, valued 
at $310, were valued at $2,500; the assessed value of 
taxable property in the districts was $295,078. The 
number of children between eight and fourteen years 
of age residing in the districts at that date was 79, 
of whom 67 attended district school fourteen weeks 
of that year, and 8 attended private schools or were 
instructed at home during a like period. 

Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 
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Amount apportioned to districts..........- $ 917.54 
Reset Ny the, Se oe aes Sack eects ee 278.73 
From teachers’ Board)... ..... 22.00. .8000 400.00 
FF EER SHOEI “3H ss! ve “a/nhtty a diepeinp 5 35.00 
aE Otad YSCEWDIS sp ove t Seren ss ean $1,631.27 
Paid for teachers’ wages...........+...- $1,487.16 
“school houses, sites, fences, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, &c .....-.. 26.12 
‘** other incidental expenses......... 93-74 
Amount remaining on hand Oct. 1, 1877... 24.25 
Total disbursements, ...........+++: $1,631.27 


SETTLEMENTS.—The settlement of the town was 
commenced towards the close of the last century. 
The only families who had located in the town previ- 
ous to 1799 were those of Deacon Elisha and Jesse 
Catlin, Abel Fairchild, Backus and Aaron Peet. 

Deacon Elisha and Jesse Catlin were brothers. 
They came from Clinton, N. Y., and were the first 
settlers at Lincklaen, which was and is still known as 
Catlin Settlement. Elisha located on the site of Sam- 
uel Lord’s residence and resided there till his death, 
May 30, 1826, aged 67. Roxana, his wife, died Oct. 
17, 1841, aged 81. Jesse lived in a little log house 
near Elisha’s, but did not stay here long. Heremoved 
soon after to Tioga county, Penn. Elisha kept, the 
‘first tavern in the town in the building which, having 
been remodeled, is now occupied as a residence by 
Samuel Lord, and he and Christopher Shipman, who 
settled in the south part of the town soon after 1800, 
built the first saw-mill in the town. It was located 
on the small stream a little north of his tavern. It 
did not stand long, but traces of it are still visible. 
Elisha Catlin had several sons and daughters, who 
mostly married and settled in the same locality. His 
son Orrin was a Presbyterian minister. All are dead, 
and not a Catlin remains in the settlement. Dewey, 
his eldest son, married Dolly Blount, daughter of 
Elisha Blount, who, together with his brother, Squire 
Walter Blount, settled two miles south-east of Linck- 
laen, where Chauncey R. Fuller now lives, but re- 
moved from the town at an early day. Walter lost 
his wife here previous to his removal, June 22, 1811. 

Abel Fairchild came from Connecticut and settled 
a mile south of Lincklaen, where Herbert Harrington 
now lives, and died there March 30, 1840, aged 77, 
and Nancy, his wife, March 16, 1835, aged 72. His 
sons Charles, Sillick and Philo were the first mer- 
chants at Lincklaen. 

Backus occupied a little log-house which stood on 
the west side of the creek, near the barn of Thomas 
Holl. He removed soon after to Cazenovia. 

Aaron Peet settled about a mile below Lincklaen, 
where Daniel Lane now lives, adjoining Abel Fair- 
child’s farm. He soon after removed from the town. 











Gurden Wells came from Stratford, Conn., in 1799, 
and setted about a half mile north of Catlin Settle- 
ment, where Julius Swan now lives. After four years 
he sold his implements to Joseph Pulford, also from 
Stratford, Conn., and removed a little north to the 
place where Asa Swan now lives, where: he lived only 
one year. He then removed to the farm now owned 
by Daniel Lane, about a mile south of Catlin Settle- 
ment, where he died Dec. 27, 1827, aged 70. His 
wife was Sarah Burritt, sister of Elihu Burritt, of Strat- 
ford, Conn. She died on the place now owned by 
Elder E. A. Poole, a mile north of Catlin Settlement, 
Oct. 31, 1831, aged 60. They had eight daughters 
and two sons—Edwin and Philander. The eldest 
daughter, Sally Maria, who was born in Stratford, Jan. 
17, 1793, is still living on the place where she settled 
after her marriage—the place owned by Elder E. A. 
Poole, before referred to. Gurden Wells’ third daugh- 
ter and fourth child, Matilda, was born in Lincklaen, 
August 10, 1800, and was the first white child born in 
the town. 

Joseph Pulford, to whom reference has been made, 
died on the place purchased by him of Gurden Wells, 
August 4, 1838, aged 78, and Phebe, his wife, March 
26, 1846, aged 87. Samuel, Elihu, David and Delilah, 
who married for her second husband, Emerson Thayer, 
were children of his. Joseph Pulford built the first 
grist-mill in the town at the head of the Wilcox mill- 
pond. It stood there a good many years and after 
it was run down, about 1826, a second one was built 
by Samuel Pulford, son of Joseph. It is the one now 
owned by Wilcox Bros., & Co., at the forks of Mud 
creek. Samuel Pulford also built the first saw-mill 
on the site of the Wilcox saw-mill. 

Nathaniel Gray came from Sherburne about 1802, 
and built a log-house where Isaac Fuller now lives. 
He remained here but a year or two and removed to 
Evans, Erie Co. 

George Burdick came from Rhode Island in 1804, 
and made the first settlement at what is still known as 
Burdick Settlement. He located where Jonathan G. 
Carpenter now lives. He married in Rhode Island, 
Vashti Coon, who was born August 26, 1781, and died 
Oct. 31, 1871, aged 90. George died on the home- 
stead Feb. 11, 1850, aged 71. They had numerous 
children. 

Daniel Burdick, a distant relative of George Bur- 
‘dick, was a native of Rhode Island, and came in from 
Petersburgh, Rensselaer county, in September, 1805, 
and located at Burdick Settlement, where Charles 
Green now lives. He took up 150 acres on lot ra, 
which is now owned in part by his grandson, Benja- 
min S$. Burdick, and Schuyler Olin, Charles Pierce, 
Charles Green and Norman G. Burdick. He built, 
in 1806, the first frame barn in Burdick Settlement. 
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It is still standing, a little west of the residence of 
Benjamin S. Burdick, having been removed from the 
homestead farm. The frame is yet in a good state of 
preservation. Daniel Burdick was born in Hopkin- 
ton, R. L, Dec. 20, 1746, and died where he settled, 
Dec. 3, 1808. He married in Hopkinton, Temper- 
ance, daughter of William Hall, of Hopkinton, where 
seven of his children were born. In 1789 he removed 
to Petersburgh, Rensselaer county, where his two re- 
maining children were born. His wife, after his death, 
went to live with her daughter Abigail, in the edge of 
DeRuyter, and died there June 1, 1846, aged go, 
Their children were Sarah, Nancy, William, Temper- 
ance, who died in infancy, Benjamin H., Polly, Tem- 
perance, Daniel, Jr., and Abigail. 

Perry and Whedon Burdick, kinsmen of Daniel Bur- 
dick, came in from Rhode Island a few years later. 


Perry settled a mile north-east of Burdick Settlement, 


where John Tobin now lives; and Whedon, in the 
Settlement, on the farm now occupied by John Tobin, 
Jr. Both had families and both died in the town, 
Perry, on the old homestead, June 18, 1858, aged 82. 
Whedon was a man of excellent repute. Hannah, his 
wife, died May 9, 1865, aged 91. He had a numer- 
ous family, who mostly married and settled in this lo- 
cality. Four of the children are now living: Weltha, 
widow of Matthew Wells, and Horace W., a jeweler 
in DeRuyter; Sophia, widow of Gardner Carpenter, 
now residing in Wisconsin ; and Lebeus M., who was 
ordained a minister by the Seventh-Day Baptist church 
of Burdick Settlement. 

Samuel Stillman also settled here in 1805, and 
Deway Maine, about that year. Samuel Stillman was 
born in Farmington, Conn., Feb. 5, 1747, and came 
here from Berlin, Rensselaer county, the same year, 
but a little earlier than Daniel Stillman. He settled 
a mile north of Burdick Settlement, on what was long 
known as Stillman street, where his great grandson, 
George R. Stillman, now lives, a portion of the farm 
being now owned by Cornelius Steele. He took 
up fifty acres, on which he died in October, 1834, also 
his wife, Lydia, who was born Oct. 21, 1749, and died 
April 18, 1828. They had eight sons and two daugh- 
ters. Seven of the sons and one daughter settled on 
what was known as Stillman street, extending from 
Burdick Settlement north to the county line. The 
children were Davis, Jared, Samuel, Jr., Thomas, 
Elisha, Maxson, Joseph, William, Prudence, Hannah, 
many of whom had reached maturity when they came 
here. Very few of this once numerous family are left 
here. Benjamin Stillman, son of William, is living in 
Burdick Settlement. ‘ 

Deway Maine was also from Connecticut. He 
purchased of George Burdick, who took lot 13, the 
south fifty acres, where Riley Preston now lives, and 
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died there Jan. 31, 1847, aged 77. His wife, Lucin- 
da Colegrove, also died on that place Dec. 26, 1865, 
aged go. They had four sons and six daughters, of 
whom Prentice and Silas are living in the west, Susan 
in Allegany county, and Lucy on the homestead. 
Eliphalet Johnson, from Rhode Island, settled soon 
after 1808, at Burdick Settlement, where Marshall B. 
Gillespie now lives, and lived and died there in the 
spring of 1833. He had several children, who mostly 
married and settled in this town. Some of them af- 
terwards removed to Allegany county, where Asa, the 
only one now living, still resides. ; 
Wolcott Bennett and Joseph Darling settled in the 
town at an early day, on adjoining farms, about two 
miles north of Catlin Settlement, Bennett, where his 
grandson, Alfred Bennett, now lives, and Darling on 
the farm next north of that, where his grandson, 
Charles Darling, now lives. Bennett and his son 
Wolcott, who succeeded him on that farm, both died 
there, the former, Dec. 6, 1831, aged 75. Joanna, 
his wife, survived him twelve years, and died June 17, 
1843, at the age of 88 years. Darling and his wife, 
Sarah, both died on the place where they settled, the 
former Nov. 9, 1824, aged 78, and the latter Jan. 9, 
1846, aged 89. Joel, Elijah, who married Sophia, 
daughter of William Ryneck, and Levi, who married 
Mary, daughter of John Comstock, were sons of his. 
All are dead. Elijah died on the homestead in the 
spring of 1879, and his wife, March 6, 1858, aged 55. 


Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at the house of Abel Fairchild, March 2, 1824, and 
the following named officers were elected: Justice 
Parce, Supervisor; Cary L. Beebe, Clerk ; John Lane, 
Ellery Potter and David Smith, Justices; Elliot UL 
ford, Collector ; Caleb Burlingame and Edward South- 
worth, Overseers of the Poor; Luke Burdick, Nathan 
Brown and Zera Smith, Commissioners of Highways ; 
Elliot Ufford and Philo Fairchild, Constables;  Jus- 
tice Parce, Eliphalet Johnson and Samuel Freeman, 
Commissioners of Common Schools; Perry Bur- 
dick, Parson G. Shipman and Charles T. Fair- 
child, Inspectors of Common Schools ; Joseph Smith, 
Joel Darling and Alfred Brown, Fence Viewers; Levi 
Sanford, Sealer of Weights and Measures. 

The following list of the officers of the town of 
Lincklaen for the year 1880-81 was kindly furnished 
by Emilas D. Coon :— 

Supervisor—Townsend M. Gifford. 

Town Clerk—Emilas D. Coon. 

Justices—Lewis J, Burdick, William F, Davis, 
Charles H. Smith, Curtis Kenyon. 

Assessors—Alpheus Hendee, Orin Pitts, Nathan 
Truman. 

Commissioner of Highways—Allen Ellis. 

Overseer of the Poor—Cornelius Steele, 
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Constables—Amos Justice, John Sherman, Joseph 
Hines, Benjamin Eaton. 

Collector—Conrad F. Sutton. 

Inspectors of Election—Philetus Burdick, Amos 
Justice. 

Asis Auditors—A. Orlando Poole, Alfred D. Ben- 
nett. 

Game Constable—Wesley Hall. 

Excise Commissioners—Charles G. Darling, Al- 
pheus Hendee. 

The following named persons have held the office 
of supervisor in Lincklaen: Justice Parce, 1824-5, 
1829~31, 18367, 1839, 1841 ; Cary L. Beebe, 1826, 
’28, 38; Charles T. Fairchild, 1827; Samuel Plumb, 
1832; David Smith, 1833; Ellery Potter, 1834~’35 ; 
Herrington Marshall, 1840, ’42; Charles C. Thomp- 
son, 1843-’4; Ephraim P. Eldridge, 1845—6 ; Daniel 
C. Ackley, 1847; Schuyler Olin, 1848; John A. 
Holmes, 1849, ’51; Stephen Miller, 1850; Corydon 
C. Burdick, 18523 ; Edwin Gifford, 1854, 66, ’67 ; 
Samuel S. Lord, 1855 ; Townsend M. Gifford, 1856- 
"7,60, 73-4, ’76; Samuel L. Beebe, 1858-9; Sam- 
uel Phetteplace, 1861; Chauncey R. Fuller, 1862; 
Daniel W. Lane, 1863-5 ; Ezra A. Poole, 186870; 
Edward P. Brown, 1871~72; A. Orlando Poole, 
1875 ; James S. Lord, 1877—9. 


CaTLIN SETTLEMENT. 


Catlin Settlement (Lincklaen p. 0.) is situated on 
Mud creek, on the west border of the town, and con- 
tains two churches, (Congregational and Methodist 
Episcopal,) two stores, one hotel, a saw-mill, owned by 
George Coy, two blacksmith shops, kept by F. F. 
Poole and Sylvester Couch, a wagon shop, kept by 
John Wentworth, a shoe shop, kept by George Coy, 
and a population of 75. 


MERcHANTS.—The first merchants ‘at Catlin Settle- 
ment, the first also in the town, were Charles, Sillick 
and Philo Fairchild, brothers, who commenced trad- 
ing about 1821, but continued only a few years. 
Their store stood a little south-east of the village, be- 
low the forks of the road. The building was after- 
wards removed to near the site of Thomas Holl’s resi- 


dence. Lincoln N. Tibbals traded in it a short time 
from about 1831. It was burned soon after Tibbals 
vacated it. 


Orrin C, Baldwin opened a small grocery about 
1850, and after a few years he opened a shoe store, 
doing quite a business. David Matthewson succeed- 
ed him in the grocery business, and after a few years 
was joined by his brother, Amos W. 

The present merchants are Edward N. Andrews 
and Edgar A. Coon, the former of whom commenced 
business in January, 1874, and the latter in 1877. 
Mr. Coon also keeps the hotel, which property he 
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bought of Thomas Jones about 1868 or’9. His store 
is kept in a portion of that building. 

The post-office at Catlin Settlement was established 
at an early day. Abel Fairchild was probably the 
first post-master. The present post-master, Horace 
Poole, was appointed in 1861. 


CHURCHES.—This town was an early field of relig- 
ious culture. The first religious services were held in 
1798, by Rev. Seth Williston, while yet it formed a 
part of the town of DeRuyter and the settlements ex- 
ceedingly sparse. The first religious society was of 
the Presbyterian order, though the date of its organi- 
zation is not known. _ It was originally denominated 
the “German Second Church,”* and hence its organ- 
ization was subsequent to 1806 and previous to 1823. 
Its corporate existence dates from May 18, 1819, 
when “a certain number of the inhabitants of the 
town of German met at the meeting-house in Ger- 
man for the purpose of forming a religious society.” 
Samuel Pulford and Eli D. Catlin, ‘two of the socie- 
ty,” were chosen to preside, and Orlando Jones, John 
I. Dorn and Joel Darling were elected trustees of the 
Union Presbyterian Society in the town of German. 
“The Church,” says Hotchkin, “seems never to have 
been in a flourishing state. It has at times enjoyed 
the labors of a stated supply for a share of the time, 
with the aid of the American Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, but for the most part of the time it has been re- 
ported as vacant.” It disbanded some forty years 
ago. 

The first Congregational Church of Lincklaen, at 
Catlin Settlement, was organized July 21, 1859, by a 
council of which Rev, E. W. Allen was moderator 
and Rev. H. W. Lee, scribe. The constituent mem- 
bers were Alonzo Catlin, Orville Ketchum, Philo 
Sanford, Zebulon C. Randall, Lucian Warner, Horace 
Poole, Margaret Fitzgerald, Lydia A. Warner, Eliza 
Smith, Clarissa Catlin, Olive Pulford, Eliza Ketchum, 
Sarah A. Ketchum, Frances D. Ketchum, Sophia C. 
Ketchum, Polly Randall, Sarah Angell and Eliza 
Poole, who assented to articles of faith and covenant 
and were pronounced an independent Congregational 
church, 

The first pastor was Rey. Orville Ketchum, who 
had labored here previous to the organization, which 
he was instrumental in effecting. He continued his 
labors a little more than three years. 

Horace Poole was chosen deacon Feb, 4, 1860, and 
still holds that office. He was chosen church clerk 
Dec. 31, 1859, and has held that office continuously 
to the present time. He has also been clerk of the 
society since its organization. The Sunday school 
was organized May 12, 1861. 


* Hotchkin’s History of Western New York, 
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Rev. E. N. Ruddock became the pastor in Novem- 
ber, 1862, and served them about a year. After he 
left, the church was without a pastor till June, 1876, 
when W. Henry Watkins assumed that relation. The 
pulpit was supplied in the interval by various indi- 
viduals. Mr. Watkins remained two years, and the 
pastorate has since been vacant. The pulpit is sup- 
plied once in two weeks by Rev. Joshua Clark, a Sey- 
enth-Day Baptist, of DeRuyter. 

The present number of members is twenty-four. 
Their house of worship is the one formerly owned by 
the Presbyterian Society. 

We have been unable to obtain any information re- 
garding the Methodist church at this place other than 
that furnished by the record of incorporation. The 
First Society of the M. £. Church in West Lincklaen was 
organized April 27, 1841, ata meeting “of the male 
persons of full age belonging to the M. E. church in 
the town of Lincklaen, at their usual place of meeting 
for religious worship,” at which Daniel Fancher and 
Alina Johnson presided ; Alina Johnson, Leander Has- 
kins, Russel Breed, Dudley Graves, ‘‘ Harry Hays,” 
Joseph Justus and William Jones were elected trustees. 


BurpDick SETTLEMENT. 


Burdick Settlement (Lincklaen Center p. 0.) is situ- 
ated in the north part of the town, four miles from 
DeRuyter and three from Catlin Settlement, and con- 
tains a Seventh-Day Baptist church, a district school, 
a store, a saw-mill, owned by William F. Davis, a 
creamery, a blacksmith shop, kept by William F. 
Davis, and a population of 15 families and 45 inhabi- 
tants. The place derives itsname from the Burdicks, 
who were a numerous, intelligent and highly reputable 
family, though but few are left here. Numerous of 
their descendants are living in other parts of this town 
and in DeRuyter. 

Arthur M. Preston commenced mercantile business 
here in May, 1878. He is a native of the place and 
the first and only person who has engaged in mercan- 
tile business here. Mr. Preston is also the postmaster 
here. The office was established Nov. 19, 1877, and 
DeWitt Craft was then appointed postmaster. He 
was succeeded in the office by Mr. Preston Feb. 20, 
1879. 

CuuRCHES.— Zhe Lincklaen Seventh Day Baptist 
Church was organized November 15, 1831, by a coun- 
cil held in the school-house in Burdick Settlement. 
Elder Joel Green was chosen moderator and Elder 
Alexander Campbell, clerk of the council. The con- 
stituent members were Deacon Jared Stillman, George 
Burdick; Lebeus M. Burdick, Samuel Stillman, Joshua 
Saunders, Robert Stillman, Elisha Stillman, Perry 
Burdick, Thomas Stillman, William Crandall, Benja- 








min H. Burdick, Alonzo H. Burdick, Schuyler D. 


Crandall, Elizabeth Burdick, Lucy Burdick, Almeda 
Burdick, Abigail, wife of Jared Stillman, Charlotte 
Nichols, Betsey Nichols, Diana M. Nichols, Hannah 
Burdick, Olive Saunders, Julina M. Burdick, Avery 
Coon, Cornelia Burdick, Emily A. Maine, Polly Ann 
Maine, Benjamin S. Burdick, Salina Stillman and Eliza 
Estes, only one of whom, Benjamin S. Burdick, isnow 
living here. » He is still a member, aged 68 years. 
Previous to the organization and as soonas the first 
settlements were made here, (most of those who settled 
here being of this order,) meetings were held in private 
houses, and after the erection of the log school-house 
nearly opposite the residence of Millard Davis, soon 
after the settlement was begun, they were transferred 
to it, and were continued there till it was burned, and 
subsequently in the frame structure which replaced it, 
until 1836, in which year their house of worship, the 
one now in use, was built at a cost of about $500. 
The first pastor was Lebeus M. Burdick, who com- 
menced his labors July 20, 1832. Joel Green had 
previously supplied the pulpit occasionally from the 
organization of the church. Mr. Burdick was or- 
dained at DeRuyter in September, 1834. July 15, 
1838, Giles M. Langworthy was called to the pas- 
torate. March 10, 1839, it was resolved that Thomas 
E. Babcock “be our preacher.” He was ordained 
here in July, 1843. As early as March 15, 1840, 
Lebeus M. Burdick again became the pastor. July 
10, 1842, the church was without a pastor, and on 
the 17th of that month it was resolved that freedom 
be extended to the licentiates of this church, and to 
Elder S. W. Burdick to fill the desk. Jan. 22, 1843, 
it was resolved to call L. M. Burdick and T. E. Bab- 
cock to preach, each one-half time. Elder V. Hull 
held a series of meetings in the early part of 1844. 
May 11, 1845, Elder Joshua Clark was requested to 
preach one year, half the time. He served them 
about two years. March 15, 1846, Elder L. M. Bur- 
dick was granted a letter. He seems to have served 
them more or less, though not continuously, up to 
this time. May 9, 1847, Hiram W. Babcock was li- 
censed to preach. Elder Alexander Campbell 
preached here in the fall of 1847 and the winter of 
1847-48. Elder James R. Irish, who was a teacher 
in the Seminary at DeRuyter, officiated from May 13, 
1849, to November 11, 1849. Russell G. Burdick be- 
came the pastor in 1850, He was granted a letter 
Nov. 12, 1854, and went west the following spring. 
He was succeeded by A. R. Cornwell, who was fol- 
lowed in the spring of 1856 by Ezra A. Poole, who 
labored with them three years. L. M. Cottrell next 
served them one year from April 1, 1859. He was 
succeeded by Thomas Fisher, whose resignation was 
accepted Jan. 10, 1864, but he was soon re-engaged, 
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and served them as late as July 1, 1865, from which 
time to Sept. 1, 1866, the church seems to have been 
without a pastor. The latter date a call was given 
Elder Amos W. Coon, who received a letter in Janu- 
ary, 1871. March 12, 1871, a call was given Joshua 
Clark and his wife Esther to become jointly the pas- 
tor of this church for $roo for the year commencing 
March 1, 1871, They declined the pastorate, as they 
then sustained that relation toward the church in De- 
Ruyter, but consented to preach and did so till Jan- 
uary, 1879, since which time the pulpit has been sup- 
plied by the Association once in two weeks. 

The present number of members is about 56 resi- 
dent and 24 non-resident. 

Benjamin S. Burdick, now residing in Burdick Set- 
tlement, served the church twenty-four years as clerk. 

The Adventists, who are quite numerous in this lo- 
cality, hold meetings in the church belonging to this 
society. They have no organization, but are supplied 
with preachers by the Association. 

The Second Society of the M. E. Church in the 
Town of Lincklaen was organized (legally) June 7, 
1841, and about that time built a church in what is 
known as the Rhode Island Settlement, in the east 
part of the town. The first trustees of this society 
were Job G, Davis, Henry F. Holliday, William Mes- 
senger, Joseph Sherman and Jefferson Wilber. This 
church stood opposite the residence of Amaziah 
Coats and was taken down a few years since with the 
intention of removing it to North Lincklaen, where a 
majority of the members resided, but owing to a di- 
vision among its members it was not rebuilt. The 
church was supplied by circuit preachers while the 
building stood, but never had a settled pastor. It 
was once a large and flourishing society. 

The North Lincklaen Free-Will Baptist Church 
was organized sometime before the split which result- 
ed in the organization of the South Otselic Baptist 
Church, in 1844. The church was divided on the 
question of selecting a site for a meeting-house ; the 
majority desiring to have it built in the Rhode Island 
Settlement, and the minority, the principal among 
whom was Luther Bowen, at South Otselic. Theout- 
growth of the controversy was the building of a church 
at both places, and the formation of a separate church 
at the latter place. The church here was built, says 
oné authority, in the fall of 1840, and another, about 
a year after the church at South Otselic was built, in 
1845. The latter date, we incline to think, is more 
nearly correct, for the society was not incorporated 
until Nov. 27, 1844, nor that at South Otselic until 
Oct. 22,1844. The first trustees of this society, Zhe 
Lincklaen Baptist Church and Society, were Harring- 
ton Marshal, Gideon Preston and William O. Gardner. 

January 24, 1869, the church yoted to practice 


* 





open communion, and at that time the present organ- 
ization was effected and the above name adopted. 
The first pastor after the change of 1869 was Rev. 
Jason Allen, who entered upon his labors soon after 
the change, and continued them one year. He was 
succeeded by Rev. John W. Barr, who stayed two 
years; Ira Day, from Willett, one year; Charles 
Steere, one year; Jason Allen, two years; Westley 
Cooper, in 1878; and John W. Barr, the present pas- 
tor, in 1879. The present membership Is 29. 


Manuractures.— At the forks of Mud creek, 
three-fourths of a mile north of’ Lincklaen, are the 
works of Wilcox Brothers & Co., consisting of a grist, 
saw and carding-mill, blacksmith and wagon shop. 
The property has been in the hands of the Wilcox 
family twenty-two years. The present saw-mill was 
built in 1875, by W. D. Wilcox. The blacksmith 
and wagon shop is the property of William A. Wilcox, 
by whom it was built in 1874. The grist-mill con- 
tains two runs of stones ; the saw-mill one circular 
saw, and the carding-mill one set of machinery, 
They are operated by water from Mud creek, which 
has a fall of twelve feet. 


WaR OF THE REBELLION,—At the annual town 
meeting of Feb. 16, 1864, the “ proper authorities ” 
were instructed to issue the bonds of the town, and 
borrow money thereon with which to pay a bounty of 
$3ro to each volunteer, credited on the quota of the 
town under the call for 500,000 men. At a special 
meeting held April rst of that year, they were au- 
thorized to borrow money for the purpose of paying 
to each volunteer credited on the quota of the town 
under the call for 200,000 men, a sum not to exceed 
$400. At a special meeting held August 11, 1864, it 
was resolved to pay $625 to each volunteer applied 
on the town’s quota under the call for 500,000 men, 
for one year. It was also resolved to pay $325 to 
each person who furnished an acceptable substitute to 
apply on that quota ; and further that the money be 
raised in four equal annual installments. F. F, Eld- 
ridge, D. W. Lane and S. L. Beebe were appointed a 
committee to procure the volunteers. 

At a special meeting held August 29, 1864, it was 
resolved to pay to each volunteer thereafter applied 
on the quota under the call of July 18, 1864, not to 
exceed $1,500 for three years, $1,300 for two years, 
and $1,000 for one year, also to pay to each person 
who had hitherto or should thereafter furnish a sub- 
stitute credited on the quota of the town under that 
call, $1,000 for three years, $750 for two years, and 
$500 for one year. Daniel W. Lane, Samuel L. 
Beebe and Frederick F. Eldredge were appointed a 
committee to procure volunteers. The town auditors 
were directed to issue bonds for the money procured 
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pursuant to these resolutions, in such sums and pay- 
able at such times, not to exceed six years from Feb. 
1, 1865, as their judgment should dictate. These 
resolutions were afterwards so amended as to provide 
for the payment of $1,200 for three years, $1,000 for 
two years, and $700 for one year; and to all substi- 
tutes, except those furnished previous to this meeting, 
$100 less. 

At a special meeting held Dec. 23, 1864, it was re- 
solved to pay to each volunteer applied on the quota 
under the call for 300,000 men, for three years, $800, 
and to each person furnishing an acceptable substitute 
so credited, $600; also to issue bonds for this pur- 
pose payable Oct. 2, 1865. Edwin Gifford, Town- 
send M. Gifford and Samuel L. Beebe were appointed 
a committee to solicit volunteers and substitutes. 

The number of men furnished by Lincklaen during 
the war was 83 for the army and 11 for the navy; of 
whom 22 were natives of this town, and 6 were sub- 
stitutes. In addition to these, seven of her own citi- 








zens enlisted and were credited to other towns. Of 
the former number—94—1 enlisted for four years, 65 
for three years, 2 for two years, and 17 for one year. 
They were distributed among the various branches of 
the service as follows: 1 each in the 12th, 15th, 54th, 
176th and 185th, 2 each in the 44th and 61st, 6 in 
the 76th, 11 in the rr4th, and 7 in the 157th infantry 
regiments; 1 each in the 3d, roth and rsth, and r2 in 
the 2oth cavalry regiments ; 3 in the 2d artillery regi- 
ment; and 1 in the 1st engineers. 


STATEMENT OF BOUNTIES RECEIVED, 


2 received a county bounty of ........ $ 50 00 
12 “ce “cc “ce “ 300 foto) 
4 6 town “ ne re angias 5° 00 
14 “ s FSS tery's dtd ne 10 00 
12 “ “ce “ “ es oo 
I i % rs Maer LT i 925 00 
18 i et s yah es a 1,000 00 
5 a se e  paeiveriary 1,200 00 


Total county and town bounties, ....$40,965 oo 
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MADISON 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Earty Civit DivistoNs—FORMATION OF MADISON 
County—DERIVATION OF NAME—TOPOGRAPHY OF 
THE CouNTy—TaBLE SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE 
AMOUNT OF IMPROVED LAND IN THE VARIOUS 
Towns IN 1823 AND 1875—WaATERS OF THE COUN- 
TY—CLIMATOLOGY—SOILS—PRODUCTIONS AND IN- 
DUSTRIES—COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE COUNTY AND 
TOWNS FROM THE CENSUS OF 1875. 


OME of the earlier civil divisions which preceded 

and affected the organization of Madison county 
have already been noticed in Chapter VII. This 
county embraces the major portion of that part of 
Herkimer county which entered into the formation of 
Chenango county, and was formed from the latter 
county, March 21, 1806. It was enlarged in 1836 by 
the annexation of that part of the town of Stock- 
bridge which lies east of Oneida creek. Its name 
perpetuates the memory of President James Madison. 


It is an interior county, lying in the central part of | 


the State, and is centrally distant ninety-eight miles 
from Albany. It is bounded on the north by Oneida 
Lake and Oneida county, on the south by Chenango 
county, on the east by Oneida and Otsego counties, 
and on the west by Onondaga and Cortland counties. 
Its area is 392,290 acres.* It is geographically sit- 
uated between 42° 45’ and 43° 12’ north latitude, 


* Census of 1875. According to French's State Gazetteer it is 428,800, 
(670 square miles;) according tc Mather and Brockett’s Geographical History 
of NewYork, 372,480, ($82 square miles;) while according to Spafford’s Gaz. 
etteer of 1824, it was 394,240 before the annexation of 1836. 








COUNTS. 


| and 1° 5’, and 1° 28’ east longitude. Its greatest 
_ length from north to south is about thirty-two miles ; 
| and width, from east to west, about thirty-five miles.* 

On its formation Madison county contained only 
five towns, viz: Brookfield, Cazenovia, DeRuyter, 
Hamilton and Sullivan. Each then covered a large 
area, and from nearly the same territory nine towns 
have since been erected. Five of the latter were 
formed the year following the organization of the 
county. 

It presents a diversified surface. In the north it is 
low and level, much of the land bordering Oneida 
Lake being swampy. The central portion forms the 
water-shed between the streams flowing north to Oneida 
Lake and south to the Susquehanna river. The 
southern portion, though less elevated, and broken, is 
hilly and forms a part of the system of highlands 
which characterize Central New York. The hills 
generally have rounded outlines and steep declivities ; 
their highest summits range from five hundred to eight 
hundred feet above the valleys, and from nine hun- 

_ dred to twelve hundred feet above tide. 

The streams, though small, are numerous, and 

some of them, especially Chittenango creek, furnish 


* The subjoined table shows the number of acres of improved land in each 
town in 1823 and 1875 :— 








1875. 

Brookfield 36,230 
Cazenovia 25,603 
DeRuyter 14,027 
Katon ..........+- eeea gene cengsesses 0 20,671 
Bennet ies .5\o5y - 90 laces per stve cies soedahs eeed 15,716 
Georgetown 14,385 

{| Hamilton .... 19,026 
Lebanon . ., 20,682 
Lenox... ..... asa pense “4 37,213 
Madison: ....cvep. <is, «52009964087 bees eas Maal 18,662 
Nelson Jeng ive sehen Voinatha 20,822 
Smithfield .. 12,783 
Stockbridge .... 15,440 

‘ Sullivan..... ... 30,656 
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valuable hydraulic properties. The Chenango, Tiough- 
nioga and Unadilla rivers are the most considerable 
streams affecting the county, though little more than 
the headwaters of the two former streams lie in the 
county, and the latter only skirts the east border of 
the town of Brookfield. These and their numerous 
small tributaries, the principal of which are Beaver 
creek in Brookfield, and the headwaters of Otselic 
creek in Georgetown, drain the southern half of the 
county. The principal streams flowing north are 
Chittenango,* Oneida, Canasaraga,t Canastota t and 
Cowaselon § creeks, all of which empty into Oneida 
lake. The Chittenango rises in the highlands of Fen- 
ner, Nelson and Smithville, and flows in a circuitous 
course through Cazenovia and Sullivan,forming for a few 
miles before it empties into Oneida lake, a part of the 
west boundary of the latter town. It presents in its 
course some rarescenes of romantic beauty, and is al- 
together the most important stream in the county for 
hydraulic purposes. Between Cazenovia and Chit- 
tenango it possesses as convenient and uniform a 
water power as exists in the State. Every portion of 
this distance of 8} miles may be conveniently used 
for hydraulic purposes. The descent is somewhat 
more than 740 feet, with one perpendicular fall of 134 
feet. Oneida creek forms a portion of the east 
boundary of the county. It rises in Eaton and 
Smithfield, and in its upper course furnishes some good 
mill sites. It flows through an exceedingly rich and 
fertile valley, which was a favorite resort of the 
Oneidas. The other streams named are mostly con- 
fined to the two northernmost towns in the county. 
Oneida lake is about twenty miles long and forms the 
entire north boundary of Lenox and Sullivan. It 
discharges its waters at the west and by the Oneida 
and Oswego rivers into Lake Ontario. It abounds 
with fish of various kinds and is much frequented by 
the lovers of piscatory sports. Cazenovia Lake,|| the 
only considerable inland body of water in the county, 
is a beautiful sheet of water, and since it has been 
made more accessible bythe opening of the Chenango 
Valley Railroad, it is becoming more and more a 
popular resort for pleasure, picnic and excursion par- 
ties. It is four and one-half miles long from north to 


* Meaning ‘‘waters divide and run north.” Seaver, in The Life of Mary 
Femison, says it is a corruption of the Oneida word, “‘ Chu-de-naany,”’ signi- 
fying ‘* where the sun shines out.” —Hough’s Gazetteer of the State of New 
York. 

+ Meaning “Big Elkshorn.” Seaver gives the name ‘‘ Ka-na-so-wa-ga,”’ 
signifying ‘‘ several strings of beads with a string lying across.’’—/did. 

t“*Ka-ne-to-ta,”’ signifying, according to French’s Gazetteer of the State 
of New York, “ Big Pine,” and according to Hough’s ** pine tree standing 
alone.” 

§ Meaning, ‘* Weeping Squaw.’ 

|| This lake is variously known as Cazenovia and Owahgena Lake, but more 
commonly by the former name, which corresponds with the beautiful village 
upon its borders and the town in which it is located. The latter is the Indian 
name, and is written"by Spafford and others, ‘‘Hawgena.” Spafford, in his 
Gazetteer of 1824, says “it is more properly called Lincklaen Lake.”’ 











south, and from a half mile to a mile wide. It dis- 
charges its waters into Chittenango creek, It occupies 
an elevated basin, and isnine hundred feet above tide- 
water. There are several ponds in the southern part 
of the county, which are utilized as reservoirs for the 
Chenango Canal, or were before that avenue was 
abandoned. 

What is said in Chapter VII. upon the climatology 
of Chenango county, applies with almost equal force 
to this county, as the same agencies which operate 
there are at work here with only slight modifications, 
The difference in the character of the agricultural 
productions is determined less by climatic influences 
than by the constituent elements of the soil, which 
corresponds with the underlying rocks, affected some- 
what by the alluvion which may blend with it. The 
four northern towns—Sullivan, Lenox, Fenner and 
Smithfield—have loamy soils, compounded with clay 
and sand, in which great quantities of muck and marl 
abound in the swampy regions and calcareous gravel 
upon the northern declivities of the hills. These are 
admirably adapted for and produce vast quantities of 
wheat.* The soil of the southern towns, in which 
clay predominates, intermixed with gravel and shale 
upon the hills and gravel and alluvion in the valleys, 
is better adapted and more suitably employed in the 
production of grass. Some portions of the county 
are subject to premature frosts, but summer crops 
generally thrive well in the south, 

Hops are the staple production of the county ; and 
the culture of these, together with dairying and stock 
raising are the leading pursuits of the people. Manu- 
facturing is mainly confined to the principal villages, 
and that is rapidly diminishing in extent and impor- 
tance if the census of 1875 is to be relied upon. 
The number of manufacturing establishments from 
which returns were received in 1870 was 736, while in 
1875 it was reduced to 494, a difference of 242, or a 
decrease of more than thirty-two per cent. In its 
staple production this county ranks as second in the 
State. The hop crop of the State in 1874 amounted 
to 13,846,065 pounds, of which Madison county raised 
2,670,457 pounds, Oneida, the only county which 
exceeded this production, raised 3,101,958 pounds. 
Otsego county, which ranked next to Madison, pro- 
duced only 1,976,623 pounds. 





* The composition of the wheat district in Madison county is shown by the 
following result of an analysis by Ebenezer Emmons, M. D., of too grains 
of soil of the red shale near Canastota and mostly derived from it:— 





Magnesia -- 
Phowptigte CF AMG (500 cet renee rood lA cnsod Uegee 040 deesquee ined 0.50 





There is a loss of lime and magnesia in the disintegration. The analysis of 
soil resting upon limestone gives Jess lime than that resting upon slate. 
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The dairy interests of the county are by no means 
unimportant. The milk is more extensively sent to 
the factory than in. Chenango county. The county 
ranked as fourth in the State in the number of facto- 
ries, which, in 1874, was 78; fifth in the amount of 
capital employed in factory dairying —$175,850 ; sixth 
in the average number of cows whose milk was sent 
to factories—19,o21 ; fifth in the average number of 
patrons—1,446 ; sixth in the quantity of milk used in 
factories during the season of 187 4-60, 479,439 pounds; 
seventh in the quantity of full cream cheese made in 
factories—4,662,682 pounds ; third in the quantity of 
skimmed milk cheese—-939,375 pounds; and fourth 
in the quantity of butter made in factories—334,228 
pounds. It ranks only twenty-seventh in the number 
of pounds of butter made in families in 1874, and 
seventeenth in the number of pounds of cheese made 
in families. Of the former, 1,543,040 pounds were 
made, and the latter, 126,489. The tendency to pat- 
ronize factories increases. The number of cows 
whose milk was sent to factories in 1874 was 23,302, 
and in 1875, 24,425. 

Madison county lies upon the south border of the 
wheat producing region of this State, and the fertility 
of its soil with respect tothis crop hasincreased. The 
average yield per acre in 1845 was fourteen bushels ;* 
while in 1874 it was 16.43, exceeding the State 
average, which was 16.16. Of the other great 
staple productions—hay, oats and corn — Madison 
county ranked as follows: fourth in hay, of which 
1.29 tons were yielded to the acre, the State aver- 
age being 1.13, and the highest average, in Herki- 
mer county, 1.35; fifteenth in oats, of which 32.08 
bushels were yielded to the acre, the State aver- 
age being 28.59, and the highest average, in Monroe 
county, 36.97 ; and thirty-third in corn, of which 31.96 
bushels were yielded to the acre, the State average 
being 32.33, and the highest average, in Yates county, 
47.82, while the lowest average in Lewis county, was 
26.71. In barley it ranked fifth, yielding 25.43 bush- 
els to the acre, the State average being 22.83, and the 
highest average, in Saratoga county, 32.87; in buck- 
wheat, twenty-seventh, yielding 15.95 bushels to the 
acre, the State average being 15.14, and the highest 
average, in Steuben county, 19.99 ; in rye, thirty-third, 
yielding 11.79 bushels to the acre, the State average 
being 11,82, the highest average, in Herkimer county, 
21.63, and the lowest, in Franklin county, 11.12; in po- 
tatoes tenth, yielding 122.68 bushels per acre, the State 
average 102,22, and the highest average, in Kings Co., 
153.64. The ratio of milch cows to the acreage of 


* Natural History of New York, Part V. Agriculture, Ebenezer Em- 
mons, M. D., which also says that in 1845, Daniel Gates, of Madison, who 
raised 44 bushels of wheat to the acre, made application to the State Agri- 
cultural Society fora premium. The first premium that year was awarded 
to Edward Rivington, of Vernon, Oneida county, who raised 110 bushels and 
20 pounds on two acres, the average per acre being $5 10-16. 











improved land, June 1, 1875, was 11.33, the State 
average being 8.44, and the highest average, in Her- 
kimer county, 14.89, Madison ranking as eleyenth. 
It ranked as forty-third, the lowest, in the average yield 
per cow of dairy products in 1874, estimated in pounds 
of butter, its average being 105, that of the State, r24, 
the highest, Orange county, 172.* In its wool pro- 
duct it ranked ninth, the average weight of fleece in 
1875 being 5.21 pounds, while that of the State was 
4.90, and the highest, in Ontario county, 5.99. The 
average yield of spring wheat per acre in 1874 was 
12.76 bushels, while that of the State was 12.19, and 
of the highest, Kings county, 45; of hops, 524.54 


pounds, while that of the State was 489.64, and the 


highest, Cattaraugus county, 826.46. In the former it 
ranked fifteenth, and in the latter sixteenth, though 
those counties which exceeded it in-the latter, with 
the exception of Franklin, Oneida and Ontario, had 
a comparatively very small acreage. 

In the production of hay, Lenox takes the lead, as 
compared with other towns inthe county. Brookfield 
and Sullivan closely approximate it, and Cazenovia, 
and Eaton also excted the general average, which is 
9,504 tons per town. Lenox also takes the lead in 
the production of barley, far exceeding any other town 
in the county, and more than trebling the general aver- 
age per town, which is 5,145 bushels; Cazenovia, 
Fenner, Nelson, Smithfield and Stockbridge exceed 
the generalaverage. Fenner takes the lead in the pro- 
duction of buckwheat, more than doubling the average, 
which is 2,122 bushels per ton; Brookfield, Cazeno- 
via, Lenox, Nelson and Sullivan exceed the average. 
Lenox takes the lead in Indian corn, nearly trebling 
the average—23,312—which is exceeded by Brook- 
field, Cazenovia, Eaton, Madison, Stockbridge and 
Sullivan. Lenox takes the lead in the production of 
oats and closely approximated by Sullivan; Brook- 
field and Cazenovia are the only other towns which 
exceed the average, which is 65,525 bushels. Fenner 
most’ nearly approximates it, producing 61,706 bush- 
els, The production of the other towns ranges from 
27,939 in Georgetown to 50,826 in Nelson, all except 
Georgetown and DeRuyter closely approximating the 
latter number. The rye product of the county was 
light, Lenox taking the lead with 2,031 bushels, closely 
followed by Sullivan, which produced 1,747 bushels. 
Cazenovia, Eaton, Fenner, Georgetown, Madison and 
Stockbridge did not produce any, and the other towns 
varied from 8 to 105 bushels. Fenner took the lead 
in spring wheat, producing 3,129 bushels. Cazenovia, 
Lenox, Nelson, Stockbridge and Sullivan exceeded 
the average—1,252—which Lenox and Sullivan more 
than doubled, and which Smithfield lacked only sixteen 
in reaching. Lenox produced the greatest quantity 





* See foot note page 76. 
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of winter wheat—3 4,029 bushels, which was closely ap- 
proached by the product of Sullivan—z29,078 bushels. 
Cazenovia and Stockbridge were the only other towns 
which exceeded the average—7,4874 bushels. George- 
town was the only town which did not produce any. 
Madison took the lead in hops, producing 757,547 
pounds. Only four other towns, Brookfield, Eaton, 
Lenox and Stockbridge, produced the average quan- 
tity—190,747 pounds. All the towns produced some, 
the least, 17,952 pounds, being raised in Fenner. All 
the towns produced potatoes in great abundance, 
Brookfield taking the lead with 72,078 bushels, closely 
followed by Lenox with 70,575 bushels. The smallest 
crop, 16,200 bushels, was produced in Smithfield. 
Cazenovia and Sullivan were the only other towns 
-which exceeded the average, 41,545, the production 
of the other towns, except Stockbridge, being quite 
uniform. Sullivan produced 43,846 pounds of to- 
bacco, nearly the entire crop of the county, which 
was 52,851. Only three other towns, Cazenovia, 
Lebanon and Lenox, produced any, and the latter 
town produced more than three-fourths of the residue. 

The apple crop is common to»and abundant in all 
the towns. Lenox took the lead, producing 70,718 
bushels, more than double the quantity produced by 
any other town in the county, except Sullivan, which 
raised 46,613 bushels, and nearly three times the aver- 
age for the county, which was 25,824$ bushels, and 
was exceeded only by Eaton, Madison and Stock- 
bridge, in addition to the other towns named. The 
smallest. quantity, 8,165 bushels, was raised in George- 
town. Grapes are raised only in moderate quantities, 
the production in most of the towns being quite limited. 
Lenox raised 7,527 pounds, which was nearly a third 
of the product of the county. Stockbridge raised 
6,150 pounds and Sullivan, 6,915. Georgetown, 
Madison and Nelson were the only towns which did 
not raise any. Maple sugar was a common and valu- 
able production, Nelson taking the lead in the pro- 
duction of 21,990 pounds. DeRuyter and George- 
town each exceeded 20,000 pounds, while Brookfield, 
Cazenovia, Eaton and Lebanon exceeded the average, 
10,501 pounds. The smallest quantity—1,077 pounds 
—was made in Lenox. 

Brookfield took the lead in the average number of 
milch cows kept in 1875, the number being 4,034. 
Cazenovia, Eaton, Lebanon, Lenox, Nelson and Sul- 
livan exceeded the average per town—2,443; while 
the lowest number kept in any town was 1,498, the 
number in both DeRuyter and Smithfield. With the 
exception of DeRuyter, Georgetown and Madison, all 
the towns sent milk to factories in 1875 from an in- 
creased number of cows as compared with 1874. 
Brookfield sent from the greatest number, 3,356, and 
Georgetown the least number, 70, The next lowest 











was 1,107—DeRuyter. All the other towns, except 
Fenner, Hamilton, Madison, Smithfield and Stock- 
bridge, exceeded the average per town—1,744. Lenox 
took the lead in the quantity of butter made in fam- 
ilies in 1874. It produced 156,775 pounds, which 
was closely approximated by Madison, which made 
156,150 pounds. All the towns, except DeRuyter, 
Eaton, Fenner, Georgetown, Smithfield and Stock- 
bridge, exceeded the average product, which was 110,- 
217 pounds. Smithfield made the smallest amount, 
53,175 pounds. Lenox also sold 30,164 gallons of 
milk in the market, nearly half the quantity thus sold 
in the county, and largely exceeding the sale of any 
other town. Fenner took the lead in the quantity of 
cheese made in families during the same year, making 
21,400 pounds. Brookfield, Cazenovia, Eaton, Ham- 
iiton, Lenox and Nelson exceeded the average pro- 
duct, 9,035 pounds. The least quantity, 653 pounds, 
was madein Madison. All the towns made more or 
less of both butter and cheese. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII* 


GEOLOGY—GENERAL VIEW OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
FORMATION OF THE CouNTy—CLINTON GRouP— 
Tue Lowest Rock IN THE CouNTY—NIAGARA 
Group—Ononbaca SALT Group—ReEpD SHALE— 
Gypszous Derposir — VERMICULAR LIMEROCK— 
Locauities or Gypsum—First PLAaster Discov- 
ERED IN SULLIVAN—WaTER LIME GROUP—PEN- 
TAMEROUS LIMESTONE—ORISKANY SANDSTONE— 
ONONDAGA LIMESTONE—CoRNIFEROUS LIMESTONE 
—MArcELLus SHALES—HaAmILtTon Group—TULLY 
LIMESTONE—GENESEE SLATE—ITHACA GROUP— 
QUARTERNARY DeEposits—BouLDERS—LAKE MARL 
—CatcarEous Tura—PEAtT—SuLPHUR SPRINGS 
—PETRIFYING SPRINGS—-SALINE SPRINGS. 


ADISON county possesses some features of inter- 

est to the geologist ; and those of its minerals 
which possess a commercial value are abundant, if 
not numerous. The lowest rocks of the county be- 
long to the Clinton group and border Oneida Lake. 
This and the Niagara and Onondaga groups next 
above it occupy the low lands in the north part of the 
county. The red shales of the latter group form the 
surface rock south of the swamp and beds of gypsum 
extend along the base of the hills. Upon the north 
declivities of the hills successively appear the water 
limestone, Pentamerous limestone, Oriskany sand- 
stone and Onondaga limestone. Next above these 





" * This chapter is mainly prepared from Lardner Vanuxem’s report oh 


Geology ; Lewis C. Beck’s report on Mineralogy; and Ebenezer Emmons’ 


report on Agriculture, published by the State in connection with the reports 
on the Natural Historv of New York. 
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appear the Marcellus and Hamilton shales, which 
cover more than one-half the entire surface of the 
county. The Tully limestone, Genesee slate and 
Ithaca groups are found to a limited extent covering 
the tops of the southern hills. 

The Clinton group so well characterized by its iron 
ore beds and marine plants, is named from the village 
of Clinton, Oneida county, around which the charac- 
teristic masses of the group are found, and in honor 
of one who spared no effort to extend a knowledge of 
science and add to its acquisitions. It consists of 
green and black-blue shale, greenish and gray sand- 
stone, red sandstone, often laminated, calcareous sand- 
stone, encrinal sandstone and red fossiliferous iron ore 
beds. The most persistent member of the group is 
shale, which has a bluish color when first quarried, 
but changes after long exposure to a greenish hue. 
The next most persistent member is the greenish 
sandstone, which corresponds in its change of color 
to the shale ; and the third, and also the most impor- 
tant product of the group, is the iron ore beds, which 
are two in number. The other masses, though some 
of them are thick, are not as persistent. 

The first locality of the group in the county is at 
Thomas Donnelly’s, on the road from Canastota to 
the head of Oneida Lake. It comes within plowing 
depth of the surface and occasionally lies loose upon 
the surface. The soil in several places is colored 

“blood red with the ore. The ore has been found for 
an extent of 80 or too acres, forming a rise of a few 
feet, and surrounded on all sides by swampy land. 
The ore is mixed with carbonate of lime, requiring, 
as is the case generally with this ore, to be mixed with 
argillaceous ores ; no additional flux of limestone be- 
ing needed, but, on the contrary, a material contain- 
ing silex and alumina. Fossil shells are more num- 
erous in the ores in this locality than elsewhere in the 
county. It contains the Oblong pentamerous, the 
Allied atrypa, Depressed strophomena and Radiated 
delthyris. ° 

-For a short distance north, in the swampy ground, 
the ore may occasionally be seen adhering to the 
roots of the trees which have blown over. No rock 
is seen in place from Donnelly’s to the lake shore, 
near Oneida Lake post-office, though rocks are said to 
exist low in the water at Lewis’ point. Back of the 
post-office the shore is lined with sandstone and 
shale, in which the vertical joints are well defined, 
appearing in parallelograms, the angles usually acute 
and obtuse. Fossils are somewhat numerous, among 
which are the Depressed and Clinton strophomena, the 
Allied atrypa and a species of Stenoscisma, Lingula 
&e. 

At Joscelin’s Corners, the ore appears between the 
road and the lake, forming a mass of about two feet 








thick, and apparently divided into twolayers of a foot 
each. It is exposed along a horizontal line several 
hundred feet in length. This ore has been taken to 
the furnace at Constantia, and no very favorable opin- 
ion given of it. Farther west on the lake shore, a 
thick layer of calcareous sandstone appears in the 
bank on the Reuben Bushnell place. It is over a 
foot in thickness and rises about two feet above the 
lake. The upper part contains encrinites, and for 
two inches in thickness it is encrinal, laminar and 
colored red by iron ore. Here was found the tail of 
the Dolphinhead trimerus, with a few other testaceous 
fossils. Other thin layers of shale and calcareous 
sandstone lie under this. The mass divides into reg- 
ular forms, owing to joints in two directions, and is 
suitable for building purposes. Alluvion covers the 
group from Bushnell’s to Fort Brewerton. 

The Miagara group appears in the north parts of 
Lenox and Sullivan, It consists of limestone of a 
dark blue or black color, and of dark shale or slate. 
When the limestone is but small in quantity it is in 
hemispheric concretions, whose parts are more or less 
concentric to each other, like the coats of an onion. 
In the east part of this county it appears generally as 
a concretionary mass, in one or two layers, enclosed 
in dark blue slate or shale, not hard, the concretions 
varying in size from an inch to two or three feet in 
diameter. It is there too impure to be used asa 
limestone, and is but small in quantity; but farther 
west as the limestone increases in thickness, and is of 
a better quality, it is quarried both for building and 
burning for lime. In this county this concretionary 
character is less observable; but the limestone is 
granular, shining and looks like a glistening sand- 
stone. Its color is quite dark, It is quarried on the 
Captain Wood and Adams farms in Lenox. In Sul- 
livan it is found on the Joseph Clark farm, and by the 
roadside near his residence. On the adjoining farm 
of Enos Hubbard it is burned for lime. It makes a 
strong lime, but it is of a dark color, owing to the 
presence of iron and manganese. 

The Onondaga Salt group coctains all the gypsum 
masses of western New York, and furnishes all the 
salt water of the salines in the counties of Onondaga 
and Cayuga. It rests upon the Niagara group 
throughout its whole course west. It makes its first 
appearance by the side of the Erie Canal in the east 
part of this county, and from thence west the canal 
was excavated in the center of the red shale of this 
group. It increases in breadth on both sides of the 
canal, the extent of surface on the north side becom- 
ing as great after a few miles as on the south side. 

The ved shale in all its range of surface and thick- 
ness shows but little variation, and in no part has a 
fossil yet been observed, At the hill south of Lenox 
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and on Canasaraga creek, as at other places, it shows 
numerous green spots, varying from an inch or less to 
several inches in diameter, which strongly contrast 
with the red ground in which they are placed. 

The second deposit of the Onondaga group consists 
of shales and calcareous slate of a light green and 
drab color, intermixing and alternating with the red 
shale at its lower part. On the road from Clockville 
to Lenox, descending the hill to the turnpike, is one 
of the best localities for observing the alternation of 
the different colored masses. The deposit appears to 
be variable as to color. At times red predominates; 
at others, the green, bluish and drab ; while at others 
the red is wanting altogether. Gypsum occurs in 
fibrous masses, either reddish or of a salmon color, 
colors which are peculiar to this deposit; but the 
quantity appears to be small. Recent excavations 
are the best for examining the products of this mass, 
in consequence of the ready alteration which some of 
the shales undergo by exposure to the air, from their 
friable or marly character. 

The ¢hird or gypseous deposit is the most valuable 
and important, not only on account of its plaster beds, 
but because it is only in this that we have positive 
evidence that salt has existed in this group in a solid 
state, and therefore the only source from whence the 
brine springs of Onondaga, Cayuga and Madison 
could have been derived. The great mass of the 
deposit consists of a rather soft, yellowish or drab and 
brownish colored shale and slate, both argillaceous 
and calcareous, and of argillaceous and calcareous 
slaty and more compact masses which are hard, a 
brownish color predominating. The whole is usually 
denominated gypseous marl; being earthy and in- 
durated, slaty and compact. Some of the indurated 
and more solid kinds, when exposed to the weather, 
present a peculiar appearance like that of having been 
hacked with a cutting instrument, and with some reg- 
ularity, owing to cracks and joints in two directions. 
The stone breaks readily in the direction of the 
cracks, and the fracture shows stains or marks of in- 
filtration. When an acid is applied to the different 
associates of the gypstim, they do not effervesce in the 
free manner of purer limestone, but the effect is pro- 
duced when in powder. The dark color of the gyp- 
sum and the brownish color of many of its associates 
appear to be owing to carbonaceous matter, and not 
to metalic oxides, as they become lighter by long ex- 
posure. The greenish colored shale, usually so 
abundant in gypseous deposits, appears to be but an 
inconsiderable portion. 

In this county the massive gypsum commences, 
associated with a few other rocks not observed to the 
east, such as the vermicular rock. It does not ap- 
pear in layers or beds; on the contrary it occurs in 








insulated masses, as though the particles of each mass 
had been attracted by a common center, but greatly 
modified by disturbing causes, sothat the forms which 
it assumed were irregular, not globular masses. In 
many localities there appear to be tworanges of these 
masses, generally separated by the vermicular rock, 
the hopper-shaped cavities, and other less characteris- 
tic masses. In no part of the range is there a verti- 
cal section of any great height of the gypseous mas- 
ses exposed ; and therefore there is no absolute cer- 
tainty of their being in ranges, or of the number of 
ranges, though certain localities indicate both. The 
disposition of the whole third deposit to a stratiform 
arrangement favors a like state for the gypsum, but 
does not define the number of the ranges. 

The next mass in importance to the gypsum, geo- 
logically, is the vermicular dimerock, which is essen- 
tially calcareous, and was first made known by Prof. 
Eaton. It is a porous or cellular rock, strongly re- 
sembling porous or cellular lava, everywhere perforated 
with curvilinear holes, but very compact between the 
holes. Its color is dark-gray or blue. The cells vary 
from microscopic to half an inch in diameter, are 
generally very irregular, and communicate in most in- 
stances with one another. Some are spherical and 
contain spherical crusts. In Bull’s plaster quarry, in 
the town of Lenox, the structure of the cells leaves 
no doubt as to their mineral origin. The cells show 
that parts of the rock were disposed to separate into 
very thin layers which project into the cells, evidently 
the result of the simultaneous formation of the rock 
and of a soluble mineral, whose removal caused the 
cells in question. This view appears to be fully con- 
firmed by the discovery in this rock of those forms 
which are due to common salt, showing that a soluble 
saline material had existed in it, had acquired shape 
in it, and had subsequently been dissolved, leaving a 
cavity or cavities. There are two masses of the ver- 
micular rock, an upper and a lowerone. The former 
commences at the ridge west of Oneida creek, and 
extends to Port Byron. Its thickness is about four 
feet ; its cavities are usually large. The lower mass 
is limited, its cavities small, and its greatest thickness 
about twenty feet. 

The hopper-shaped cavities are the most interesting 
of all the products of the group. They are of great 
importance, for'they were produced by common salt, 
no other common mineral presenting similar ones. 
They show that salt existed in the third deposit, and 
the position which they hold in it should regulate all 
borings made for rock salt. They are in the shape of 
a mill hopper; hence their name, In all the locali- 
ties where two ranges of plaster beds are seen, the 
hoppers occur between them, and between the two 
masses of vermicular rock. They are from one to 
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apparently a much altered rock. Above the gypsum 


three or more inches in diameter. 
them are joined by their apexes, so as to present the 
skeleton of a cube, showing that all of them were not 
formed at the top of a liquid surface, but that they 
were the result of the dessication of the mass in which 
they occur, the point of union being the point from 
whence the crystallization of their particles commenc- 
ed. They are found in the more solid and slaty parts 
of the gypseous shale or marl and in the vermicular 
rock, between what we have considered to be the two 
ranges or series of plaster masses. 

Fossils are extremely rarein the whole of the group, 
having been found but in three or four localities, and 
at each oné they were few in number. 

The whole of the gypsum in Madison county is 
confined to the towns.of Lenox and Sullivan, with the 
exception of a small portion of the north-east of 
Smithfield, and a like small portion of the north-west 
of Stockbridge. In Lenox and Sullivan the northern 
line of the plaster is near the turnpike road. Bull's 
quarry, to the right of the road from Sullivan to Clock- 
ville, is one of the most interest, though not of pe- 
cuniary value, from the thickness of the masses which 
rest upon the plaster, all of which must be removed 
before the gypsum can be taken out. Such quarries, 
therefore, are not so valuable as those where the gyp- 
sum is nearer the surface. A vertical section of this 
quarry represents thin layers of a dark brownish color, 
somewhat hard, resting upon and forming irregular 
arches over the gypsum masses. The mass of rocks 
which forms the arch is composed of six layers, about 
thirty feet thick, and is full of cracks, owing to the 
force exerted by the plaster in its expansion upwards, 
and shows more or less consolidation of that part be- 
fore the particles of plaster had collected together and 
assumed the form in which we find them. When the 
mass which encloses the gypsum is soft and friable no 
arching appears, owing, no doubt, to the particles of 
one taking the place of those of the other, both being 
in a yielding state. In a variegated slaty stratum 
some ten feet thick, underlying a porous, blueish lime- 
stone, the upper layer of the series, upon which rests 
the alluvion of Chittenango, which covers the whole, 
some fossils exist, among which are species resembling 
small spear-grass, blackened with carbon, also the 
Lingula limosa, and two or three undescribed bi-valve 
shells, whose character is very obscure, and which are 
only of interest from their rarity and position. 

Not far from Bull’s quarry, on the top of a low hill 
about one and one-fourth miles from Clockville, is 
the Brown quarry, where the gypsum is very near the 
surface and, therefore, more advantageously quarried. 
It presents a range of detached masses more or less 
rounded on the top, and with a flat surface below, 
enclosed in the usual thin layers of dark brownish and 





are the second and third layers, with hoppers and 
pores, which appear above it in Bull’s quarry. 

The old Sullivan bed near the turnpike gate, not 
worked now, was the first plaster mass discovered. It 
no doubt contains all the members found at Bull’s 
quarry, though not so prominently developed. The 
lower part, where the gypsum was quarried, is about 
twenty feet thick. Above this was the mass wich 
corresponds with the fifth layer above the gypsum at 
Bull's, then an olive-colored layer much altered, two 
feet thick, upon which is the vermicular rock, about 
three feet thick, the pores large and numerous, Ina 
quarry farther east the pores are both large and small. 

The plaster hills range from east to west through 
the county, extending south of the turnpike from two 
to four miles. The hills are more or less round and 
short, rendering some portions of their plaster very 
accessible, the layers in which the masses exist having 
but a slight inclination. Gypsum is extensively quar- 
ried in some sections and is of an excellent quality. 

The water dime group takes its name from the earthy 
drab-colored limestone, from which all the water lime 
in this section south of the Erie canal, with one ex- 
ception, is manufactured. It consists generally of 
dark-blue limestone, and usually of two layers of drab 
or water limestone, the two always separated by an 
intervening mass of blue. The group is well defined 
and is readily recognized by its mineral nature, its 
fossils in particular, and by its position. It is not less 
than thirty feet thick, and often attains a thickness of 
a hundred feet or more. Some of the layers of blue 
limestone have been deposited in the state of fine 
sediment, or rather a sediment mixed with a calcare- 
ous precipitate, showing a striped appearance, and 
separating into thin, straight courses in accordance 
with the stripes. In general they are extremely regu- 
lar and well defined, usually about three feet thick, 
but often four, and even thicker. The courses into 
which they are sometimes divided show a crenelated 
instead of an even surface, and the projecting parts 
exhibit a fibrous structure, caused in part by the crys- 
tallization of Epsom salts. This effect takes place 
where the impurities have collected in greatest amount 
in the seams of the rock while it was permeable to 
water. One of the layers, very fine grained, and usu- 
ally from four to five feet thick, is traversed by oblique 
cracks in at least three directions, breaking the mass 
into irregular fragments. It sometimes contains ir- 
regular nodules of flint; and when these are absent, 
which is usually the case, it makes the whitest lime 
and requires less fuel to burn a given quantity of it 
than any of the other limestone rocks, The manner 
in which this layer is fractured shows the absence of 
clay, the tendency of which is to separate into layers ; 
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also that its impurities are siliceous, and that the silex 
existed in that state in which the tendency to accre- 
tion predominates. Even where the siliceous nodules 
are not visible there are parts of the layer in certain 
localities which show themselves as core after the 
stone is burned. Along the whole of the outcrop of 
these upper or Helderberg limestone rocks and groups, 
wherever this layer occurs, if it contains no nodules, 
it is the one which is burned for lime. 

West of Oneida creek the portion burned for water 
lime consists of two layers of a drab color which ap- 
pear to be co-extensive with the group. It is dull in 
its fracture, and composed of minute grains, with usu- 
ally but a few lines of division. The “upper layer is 
somewhat she//y, breaking into irregular thin curved 
fragments. Less heat is requird to burn this than the 
lower layer. Where the two kinds are burned in the 
same kiln, the one from the lower layer is placed on 
the bottom and the other above it. About sixteen 
cords of wood are required to burn one thousand 
bushels of water limestone in the common kilns. It 
is important from the many uses to which water lime 
is applied to know that a good water limestone will not 
slake when burned, will harden when ground and 
mixed with water, and will remain so under water. 
Upon its hardness or cohesion when set its goodness 
depends. 

The line of separation between the water lime and 
Onondaga salt groups is defined by a brownish im- 
pure limestone, often mottled and containing co/wm- 
nariae of a somewhat spherical form and about aninch 
or more in size; also a few encrinital fragments and a 
small o¢hocera. This is the mass which separates the 
two groups and forms the base of the water lime 
group. 

The same co/umnaria which exists at the base of 
the group occurs also at the top, immediately under 
the pentamerous limestone, in a brown mottled, very 
impure limestone somewhat resembling the one at its 
base. The quarry south of Chittenango exhibits the 
fossil in this position. Six of the-fossils of the group 
named in the geological reports are: the Plicated 
orthis, (O. Plicata,) Rugous avicula, (A. rugosa,) Or- 
nated tentaculites, (T. ornatus,) Antigue liforina, (L. 
antiqua,) Swdcated atrypa, (A. sulcata,) and Elevated 
cytherina, (C. alta.) Nos. 1, 3 and 6 are extremely 
abundant ; Nos. 1 and 5 have only been found in this 
group. ‘These are but a few of the different kinds of 
fossils found in this group, but from the almost con- 
stant association of Nos. 1, 2 and 6 it wasreadily rec- 
ognized by these alone. Some localities abound in a 
strophomena which appears to be peculiar to the 
group. This was the only position in the third dis- 
trict where a catenipora (probably the labyrinthica of 
Goldfuss) was found. It contains also an agnostis. 
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The water-lime group is co-extensive with the Hel- 
derberg range. It forms the great mass of the gulf at 
the falls on Chittenango creek, showing a thickness of 
over one hundred feet. It faces the hill to the south 
of Chittenango village, on the road to Cazenovia, and 
is there quarried and burned for water-lime. One of 
the most important localities, and it is believed one 
of the first, if not the very first, discovered in the 
State, is situated about a mile and a half south-west 
of Chittenango village.* 

Pentamerous limestone takes its name from the 
Pentamerous galeatus, or Helmet pentamerous, for 
which Gadleated pentamerous is substituted on the au- 
thority of Noah Webster. This fossil abounds in this 
rock, and, in this district, like its associates, the Deep 
enomphalus, (EK. profundus,) a rare fossil, Lacunose 
atrypa, (A. lacunosa,) also somewhat rare, especially 
in this district, and Gebhard's lepocrinites, (L. geb- 
hards,) is confined to it. 

This rock, at its eastern terminus, attains consid- 
erable thickness, but diminishes as it extends west- 
ward and terminates in this county. Itisrarely pure, 
being more or less mixed with black shale, which 
gives a dark, usually a black gray, color to the rock. 
It is in layers, but the lines of division are not straight, 
and the surface not even. The whole mass has a 
rough appearance. It does not make a good build- 
ing stone, except for cellar walls and field enclosures, 
owing to its accretionary character. Carbonate of 
iron of a deep orange or brown color, but in very 
small quantity, is frequently seen in it. 

The last place where the pentamerous shells were 
found with certainty was at the falls of Oneida creek, 
below Foster’s mill, where the rock was not much 
more than ten feet thick, and terminated before 
reaching, the longitude of Chittenango village. At 
the falls of Chittenango creek, below Cazenovia, just 
under the Onondaga and Oriskany sandstone, a layer 
or two of impure limestone is seen, containing round- 
ed grains of white transparent quartz, with some im- 
perfect shells which resemble the Galeated pentam- 


* Lewis C. Beck, State Geologist. 

The following are the results of two analyses of hydraulic limestone from 
the locality of Chittenango ; the first by Mr. H. Seybert, (in Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, II. 229,) and the second 
by Lewis C. Beck :— 











Carbonic acid . 38.65 

. 27.35 

16.70 

8.95 

Peroxide of iron .............008 + 195 
Moisture .-..... yia6 sees 

“bituminous matter and loss... .... 1.79 


The composition of calcined lime, in fia & state i in which } it is ordinarily used 
as a cement is, as determined by Mr. Beck:— 


Carbonic acid. and moisture. ...,---.¢8 sesso ccenuccsenreen sss ones 10.90 
Lime : $10 +e 







Bese bs 

he proportion of carboriic acid, however, depends entity 1 upon the 
manner in which the calcination is conducted, and it probably differs consid- 
erably in different specimens. 
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erous. This was all that was seen which appeared to 
belong to this rock in Madison county, west of the 
falls of Oneida creek. 

The Oriskany sandstone holds a fixed position in 
the series and is readily traced from east to west by 
its characteristic fossils, the Arenaceous delthyris, (D. 
arenaria,) Elongated atrypa, (A. elongata,) Peculiar 
atrypa, (A. peculiaris,) and Proximate hipparionix, 
(H. proximus,) which are of an unusually large size, 
and in most localities crowded together near the lower 
part of the rock. The last resembles in no small de- 
gree the under part of the hoof of acolt, for which it is 
often taken ; while the first, from its peculiar internal 
appearance, has given rise to many fanciful resem- 
blances. Its immediate associates (the Catskill shaly 
limestone below and caudi-galli grit above) cease be- 
fore reaching the west border of this county; and 
from thence it rests upon the Manlius water lime 
group and is covered by the Onondaga limestone, the 
three rocks being co-associates to Cayuga Lake. Itis 

~ very variable in thickness, owing probably to the un- 
evenness of the surface upon which it was deposited. 

With some exceptions, this sandstone consists of a 
medium sized quartz sand, such as is derived from 
primary rocks, either of granite, gneiss or mica schist. 
It is of a light yellow color when pure; but the yel- 
low is often shaded brown, or of some other dark 
color, This and the calciferous sand rock, including 
the Potsdam sandstone, are the only two rocks in this 

_district which present unaltered, the sand of the pri- 
mary region as it appears when pure. 

The edge of the sandstone is exposed on the Van 
Epp farm about three-fourths of a mile north-east of 
Perryville. It lies immediately below the Onondaga 
limestone, which forms a terrace extending to the vil- 
lage. The sandstone is of a dark gray color, blackish 
and red, some of it having the appearance of jasper, 
owing to red oxide of iron, of which an abundance 
appears to exist at the lower part of the mass, but too 
much mixed with sand, or the matter of the rock, to 
be yet of use. From one hundred to two hundred 
tons of the ore were quarried for the Lenox furnace, 
but the refractory nature of the sand made it im- 
practicable to work it. “This,” says Vanuxem, “is 
the only locality I know of in this rock, either in this 
State or further south, where iron ore exists, and no 
opinion favorable to the discovery of ore more free 
from its matrix could be given.” At the falls at Per- 
ryville the Oriskany sandstone is but a few inches in 
thickness. Boulders’ of it are very common to the 
south of its range in this county, and are found on 


the tops and sides of the hills in the towns of Madi- | 


son, Eaton, Hamilton, Lebanon, &c. The width of 
the vertical joints in this rock on the Van Epp farm 
shows that water has flowed over its surface. 











The Onondaga limestone extends from the Helder- 
berg to near Lake Erie, with its line of continuity 
unbroken, except by valleys and water courses, 
though it rarely exceeds ten or fourteen feet in thick- 
ness. It is readily recognized by its light gray color, 
crystalline structure, toughness and organic remains, 
which are very numerous. It abounds in smooth en- 
crinal stems, which are found only in this rock in the 
State. They are usually over half an inch in diam- 
eter, and some are about an inch. In almost all its 
localities the fossil is replaced by lamellar carbonate 
of lime. Some of the specimens are in part of a 
pink color, favorably contrasting with other parts which 
are usually of a milk white color, and with the green 
shale of the rock to which its layers and courses are 
due. There are many fossils by which this rock is 
readily recognized, and which are characteristic of it, 
besides the Lycrinites devis. Among them is the 
Elongated pentamerous, which is generally diffused in 
this rock and, so far as our knowledge of it extends, 
is confined toit. Some of the specimens show a con- 
siderable size being about two and a half inches in 
depth and four and seven-eighths in length. The 
Undulated delthyris, which resembles the thick-ribbed 
delthyris, is also found in it; but the ribs are not so 
round, and the surface is covered with undulations in 
the direction of the lines of growth, whence its 
name. It contains also the Consimilar Aipparionix, 
which is also found in several localities. It is the 
only rock in which the Gigantic cyathophyllum (C. 
gigantea,) is found ; one of which in the State collec- 
tion is over eight inches in length and two and one- 
half inches in diameter. ‘There are four other spe- 
cies of this genus in the collection from this rock ; 
about three species of the P/atyceras, three of the 
Platyostoma, and several other fossils which are new, 
among which is the fish bone. 

The layers and courses of this limestone, as is 
usual with limestone rocks, are separated by shale, 
which is of a greenish color, but smallin amount. It 
is co-extensive with the rock, a fact of some impor- 
tance in the theory or cause of the color of rocks ; 
for the less the crystalline action, the more the red, 
black and yellow colors predominate, crystallization 
favoring a lower degree of oxidation of the metallic 
coloring matter. 

The Onondaga limestone, though generally nearly 
pure, contains in some localities numerous nodules of 
flint and in parallel layers. Its vertical joints are very 
regular in two directions, at nearly right angles to 
each other, often dividing the layers into conven- 
ient sized masses. It is one of the most valuable 
building stones in the Helderberg division. It is 
scareely excelled by any in the country for beauty, 
durability and the fine polish which it receives. Its 
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power to resist the action of air, water and frost, is 
shown from the fact of its being the bottom rock of 
streams which no longer exist. It is the rock gen- 
erally over which the waters flow north, forming the 
falls great and small at the west end of its range, the 
most noted of which are the one at Perryville and 
the one on Chittenango creek at Chittenango Falls. 

At Van Epp’s, near Perryville, the top of this lime- 
stone, which there forms a broad and extensive ter- 
race, abounds, near the excavation for iron ore, in 
long parallel fissures in two directions. The mass is 
about ten feet thick. The layer next to the bottom 
one contains nodules of flint, as at the fall of Perry- 
ville. The Cvathophyllum vermiculare, here as in 
most localities, appears at the lower part of the bot- 
tom layer. The rock appears to be nearly level ; but 
between there and Perryville, the inclination south- 
west is quite considerable for this rock, At Perry- 
ville the waters of Canasaraga creek fall from this 
rock into a gulf about 120 feet deep, excavated in 
the water lime group. So also at Chittenango Falls, 
those of Chittenango creek precipitate over the same 
ledge into a like gulf, the limestone continuing upon 
the high bank on the west side of the creek, with an 
increase of breadth advancing towards the village of 
Chittenango, back of which it is quarried upon a 
small scale, but more largely on the east side of the 
creek near the falls.* Where the ledge or terrace 
turns to the west from the creek, south of Chitte- 
nango, it appears as a high cliff, but partially conceal- 
ed by the thick woodsin front. In all these localities 
the rock is of good quality, either for building or 
burning ; but for the latter purpose, the compact 
dark blue oblique cracked limestone of the group 
below is preferred, as being easier to break, and re- 
quiring less heat to obtain the same measure of lime, 

The beautiful specimen of coral in the State collec- 
tion, arranged in the table containing the fossils of the 
Onondaga limestone, is from the quarry to the south 
of Chittenango. It consists of circular stars of uni- 
form size, about three-fourths af an inch in diameter, 


composed of rays slightly undulating and curved, — 


round and crenelated, which pass from one to another 
by straight and angular lines. No distinct division 
exists between the stars, other than a slight enlarge- 
ment of the crenelations and angles of the rays. In 
the center of each star or circle there is a small raised 
disk, as in Asfrea ; the disk being composed of rays, 
which are bifurcated at the outer margin. It does not 
appear to belong to any known genus, but is allied to 
Astrea and Aceroularia, making a third one with 
them. No less than three distinct circles are perceiva- 





*The following is an analysis of the gray crinoidal limestone from the 
quarry near Chittenango Falls :— 
Carbonate of lime..........2+-eeeceserers 
Oxide of iron ... -. «+ Yayt 25" “ un 
Insoluble matter (silica andalumina).-..- 22.6666. cess ecee ese » aacatees 
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ble within the outer one, formed by the undulations 
of the rays,* 

Corniferous limestone is one of the names given by 
Prof, Eaton, in the survey of the Erie canal. It is 
retained, as being applicable to this rock ; for it con- 
tains flint or hornstone in nodules, in one or two layers, 
throughout the whole extent of itsrange. The nodules 
are arranged in parallel layers, from two to ten in num- 
ber. It is a character not to be relied upon alone; 
for all the limestone rocks contain flint in one or more 
localities, and arranged in the same manner, It rests 
invariably upon the Onondaga limestone and is cov- 
ered by the Marcellus shales. 

But few, if any, of the layers afford a pure limestone, 
and this is especially true of the lower layers. Its 
color varies from black to ash gray, brownish and light 
dull blue. The layers which contain flint are usually 
very compact; others show a crystalline grain, but 
more rarely; and there are many in which the admix- 
ture of shale is very evident, and even in great excess, 
The rock becomes darker in color as it extends further 
west. 

The joints or vertical divisions in this rock are ex- 
tremely well defined, so that in quarrying, it presents 
walls or sides of the greatest regularity. Quarries are 
usually opened where the nodules of flint exist, the 
layers immediately below them being esteemed the 
best. The joints are nearly at right angles to each 
other. 

There are many fossils which are peculiar to the 
corniferous limestone; but the individuals are fewand 
are not found in every locality. They are, however, 
so different as a group from those of all its contiguous 
members, that it is readily known bythem. The most 
characteristic fossil of this rock is the Odontocephalus 
selenurus. It is quite numerous in some parts, but 
the heads and tails are separated. The next most 
characteristic fossil is the Cyrtoceras trivolvis. There 
are four or five species of this peculiar genus in this 
rock, all of which look like ram’s horns. They are 
from about four to seven inches in diameter. It also 
contains two species of strofhomena which were for- 
merly considered to be the same, and known by the 
name of S. depressa or rugosa. So far the Undulated 
strophomena has only been seen in this rock. Other 
fossils indicated in the geological reports are, the 
Lenticular orthis, (O. \enticularis,) a specimen ex- 
hibited being about a half inch in diameter, the s¢riar 
neither fine nor coarse, but sharp edged, increasing 
laterally four-fold from the apex ; a handsome orffis, 
which resembles a de/thyris, (O. delthy roidea;) an 








* The following fossils in this group were identified and named by T. D. 
Conrad; Testacea—Delthyris raricosta, Strophomena gibbosa, Strophome- 
na perlana, Atrypanasuta, A trypa unisulcata, A trypa acutiplicata, Avicu- 
la pecteniformis, Cypricardites inflata, Bellerophon curvilineatus, Pleuro- 
tomaria poulsoni, Pleurotomaria unisuicata ; Crustacea—Asaphus aspec- 
tans. 
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Airypa prisca, which resembles the A. afinis, but the 
imbrications upon the surface are not so numerous, 
nor are the edges turned up as in the surface of that 
species ; the Pecteniform avicula, (A. pecteniformis,) 
a rare fossil; the Linear strophomena, (S, lineata,) a 
small fossil, abundant in the upper part of the rock ; 
and a fragment of fish bone found at the falls of Per- 
ryville, 

The Marcellus shales extending east and west, are 
conveniently divided into two masses, from the pres- 
ence of limestone and fossils in the one, and their ab- 
sence generally in the other. The limestone is very 
impure, of the same dark color as the shale, rarely 
forming continuous layers or beds, but generally in- 
terrupted, flattened masses, with interposed slate or 
shale. The masses present curved surfaces, showing 
the cause of the union of their particles was the same 
with that which produces seffaria, the character of 
which they often assume as to external form, and also 
as to the cracks or internal divisions. The whole of 
the layers and septaria and shale, was a deposit from 
argillaceous and calcareous mud in variable propor- 
tions. Where the calcareous material was abundant 
it produced layers; where but in small quantity it 
separated into globuliform masses or seffaria. The 
upper shales are not so highly colored as the lower 
ones. ‘They are disposed to separate, when long ex- 
posed, into small thin-edged fragments, the result of a 
peculiar accretionary structure. ‘The fragments often 
exhibit stains in spots from iron rust, and also minute 
crystals of gypsum, the effect of the action of decom- 
posed pyrites and limestone particles. The upper 
mass appears to diminish in thickness east and west 
of Marcellus. ; - 

There are but few fossils found in this rock, but 
most of these are peculiar to it. Among them are 
the Expanded goniatite, the whorl enlarging rapidly 
from the mouth, and the A/arcedlus goniatite, which is 
more abundant and occasionally of great size, both 
being found only in the two upper limestone layers of 
the lower shales ; the M/arce//us cypricardite ; and the 
Limitary orthis, which is very abundant in some lo- 
calities, and appears to be co-extensive with the shales 
and the lower part only of the Hamilton group, and 
to be in great number near the junction of the two, 
from whence its name. It is exceedingly rare where 
the mass is thick. There are other fossils; for exam- 
ple, an avicuda, which resembles a fosidonia ; a large 
orthocera, the Marcellus, which is about a foot in 
diameter, and is associated with the gomiatites ; also 
a more slender one in the shale, but, the character 
obscure ; a 4énguda, and several small shells. 

Some portions of the lower shales are black and 
friable from small carbonaceous fucoids or graptolites, 
the forms too imperfect to determine without minute 





and patient examination. From such bodies obvious- 
ly the seductive particles of carbon were derived, 
which made this mass so great and general an object 
of search for coal. The occurrence of coal in very 
small quantities is a very common character of the 
lower shales. Along the whole line of its outcrop, 
every few miles present an excavation which was 
made in these shales, in hope of discovering coal. 
The dark color and the actual presence of this fossil 
product, were considered sure signs of its existence in 
body. A boring of one hundred. feet for coal was 
made in the Marcellus shales by Mr. Sage, near the 
road from Chittenango to Cazenovia. 

Well characterized sepfaria are found on the east 
bank of Chittenango creek, near the high falls. They 
contain sulphate of strontian, carbonate of iron, &c., 
in their sepia. 

The best exposition of the Marcellus shales is at 
the falls on Oneida creek, extending from Foster’s 
grist-mill to the saw-mill, where aré also two excava- 
tions for coal. This shale is seen in numerous other 
places along its line from east to west, approaching in 
afew places near the edge of the limestone ridge. 
At Sage’s, south of Chittenango village, the mass is 
well seen, but not much of its interior, which is bet- 
ter exposed on the Peter Robertson farm, which 
shows the imperfect layers of the lower part, some of 
which approach to septaria. 

Where the shales rest upon the limestone, between 
the quarry back of Chittenango and theroad to Eagle, 
there is a spring of water about twenty feet across and 
of considerable depth. The water enters and disap- 
pears by unknown cavities, and it appears to be a 
sink hole, 

The Hamilton group takes its name from the town 
of Hamilton in this county, which contains no other 
rock, and affords the best opportunity of examining some 
of the important members of which it is composed, 
and where its fossils are in great abundance. 

This group includes all the masses between the up- 
per shales of Marcellus and the Tully limestone. It 
is of great thickness, in no part probably less than 
300 feet and increasing to 700 feet. It commences 
near the Hudson and extends to Lake Erie, It con- 
sists of shale, slate and sandstone, with endless mix- 
tures of these. They form three distinct mineral 
masses as to kinds, but not as to superposition or ar- 
rangement, though generally the sandy portion is the 
middle of the group. The first in order of tenacity 
of particles is rather a fine-grained shale, often fissile 
orslaty. In color it is some shade of blue, usually 
dark or blackish. The second is a coarse shale, often 
mixed with carbonate of lime. Its color is blue or 
dark gray when fresh, but becomes olive or brown by 
long exposure to the weather; itis due to manganese, 
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It has no tendency whatever to separate into regular 
layers, but when a mass has been long exposed it 
shows numerous curved divisions, the curves being 
very short and irregular, and the parts horizontally ar- 
ranged. The third kind is not so common as the two 
first. Itis a well characterized sandstone, but more 
or less mixed with either of the other two. It is often 
in layers, though rarely straight, and usually short or 
interrupted. It is sometimes mixed with carbonate 
of lime. The colors of this kind are more varied— 
brown of various shades, olive, greenish and yellowish. 

The group generally is deficient in building mate- 
tials, the shale of the first kind readily crumbling by 
exposure to the air. The two latter kinds alone fur- 
nish good building stone. The best is where lime- 
stone forms the cement, and sand is in the greatest 
abundance. So rare is the occurrence of regular lay- 
ers in the group, that their absence is a good negative 
character of it, and its brownish color externally or 
where exposed to’ the weather, a good positive one of 
the group generally. 

It abounds in fossils, such as shells, corals, trilobites, 
fucoids, and a few plants resembling those of terrene 
origin. It is admirably characterized by its fossils ; 
numerous species and even genera commencing and 
ending with the group. In organic remains it is the 
most prolific of all the New York rocks. Among the 
numerous fossils by which the group is readily recog- 
nized are, De Kay's dipleura, (D.deKayi,) entire speci- 
mens being very rare. It is rare in the fine slate or 
shale, but common in the coarse shale and sandstone ; 
Undulated orthonata, a very beautiful shell, wholly 
confined to this group, and though not abundant, is 
widely diffused ; the O. carinata, a rare fossil in this 
rock ; AfZucronated or Sharp-pointed delthyris, a truly 
graceful shell, resembling the butterfly, for which it is 
often taken, existing in great numbers, rather gener- 
ally diffused, and taking its name from its pointed ex- 
tremities ; Microdon bellastriate and Bellerophon ham- 
iltoni, characteristic fossils; Constricted orthoura, (O. 
constrictum,) which is very peculiar from the part 
narrowing towards the mouth and then expanding, as 
if a ligature had there been applied ; Recurved cypri- 
cardite, (C. recurva,) a very characteristic as well as 
singular shaped fossil, and ‘like the preceding one 
found only inthis group ; AVaéel/a avicula, (A. flabella,) 
exceedingly numerous in and confined to the group 
and readily known by its well-defined form, its seven 
or eight large ribs and small intermediate ones ; Great 
orbicula, (QO. grandis,) readily recognized by the nearly 
flat arcular form of the upper valve and the cup-like 
form of the lower one; and equally so by the pres- 
ence near the center of the under part of the upper 
valve of an indentation which resembles the umbilicus 
of the human subject, and from which a slight groove 








passes to the circumference of their shell. ‘The genus 
avicuda abounds in the group, “no less than fifteen 
species,” says Vanuxem, ‘being already named, and 
several others in the State collection yet unnamed.” 

The Hamilton group forms one-half the area of 
Madison county, covering the whole of Brookfield, 
except a triangular projection towards the south-west 
end, where the Ithaca group comes to the surface, the 
whole of Hamilton and Madison, the larger east half 
of Lekanon, three-fourths of Eaton, the south-west 
portion of which is covered by the higher rocks, the 
extreme south part of Stockbridge, the lower or south 
half of Smithfield, the line passing from south-east to 
north-west, all of Fenner, except the north and north- 
west part, the greater part of Cazenovia, extending on 
the west side from its south line to about the head of 
the lake. The lower part of Cazenovia, adjoining 
Nelson, contains higher rocks; the dividing line 
between them and the Ithaca group passing by the 
north-west corner of Nelson, and turning round by the 
north-east, being the only part of Nelson which con- 
tains the group as surface rocks. It extends into 
DeRuyter from Cazenovia, diminishing in width, and 
enters the north-east part of Cortland county from De- 
Ruyter in a narrow strip. 

The greatest exposition of the group in this county 
is in the neighborhood of Hamilton village, various 
openings having been made in the hill back of the 
University from the bottom to the top. The lower 
part of the hill shows irregular layers of sandstone and 
shale, the former in less quantity, Above this are 
coarse shales of different kinds extending to near the 
top of the hill. Back of the University, at a little 
higher level, the shale which was quarried has fallen 
into fragments. At the top of the hill about twenty 
feet of sandstone and shale are exposed. Fossils are 
numerous at the quarry, among which are the Afz- 
cronated delthyris, Flabella avicula, Keeled atrypa, 
Syrtalis strophomena, Plebian atrypa, Prow delthyris, 
DeKay’'s dipleura, &c: At the lower quarry are often 
found fragments of a plant with smooth surface and 
branches at irregular distances, similar in external 
structure to those which occur in the Catskill group. 

At the upper quarry was found a tragment of the 
external impression of a singular and_ beautifully 
wrought crinoidal fossil, the most so of any hitherto 
seen in the system and unique as to kind. A cast of 
it shows a connected surface, upon which six detached 
circular forms were placed, having the appearance of 
medallions ; their whole surface and sides, which are 
inclined, being highly wrought with minute markings 
like gothic tracery. Three were of the same size, 
rather over an inch in diameter, slightly ovoid, and 
clustered together. One only was entire, the twooth- 
ers having been broken off, but leaving sufficient to 
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show their size and character. The other three were 
small; two being nearly equal, and each less than the 
fifth of an inch in diameter; the third was double that 
diameter; and all were placed together in an angle 
formed by two of the largest ones. Near the center 
of, the largest and perfect medallion are five branch- 
ing arms, like those of an asteria orstar-fish; between 
two of these which are most expanded is a star, which 
probably was the mouth of the animal. 

In most instances the calcareous particles of the 
testaceous fossils have been removed, and their place 
in part occupied by hydrate of iron, forming a hand- 
some contrast with the yellow gray color of the rock, 
which itassumes after exposure. 

In the excavation of the feeder at Hamilton a con- 
siderable mass of the harder and somewhat calcare- 
ous shale was thrown out. This resists in a great 
measure the action of the weather. Some of the 
small species of cypricardites are quite numerous. At 
this place a few of the common cyathophyllum were 
seen ; alsoa columnaria, At the feeder, many heads 
and other parts of the Dif/eura were found in the 
loose blocks scattered around. The locality of the 
greatest interest for fossils near Hamilton is the side- 
hill upon which the Deacen Burchard quarry is seated, 
about two miles distant. ‘There is a lower quarry to 
the left in hard dark shale, in which there are a few 
species, but the individuals are rather numerous. 
Among: them is the impression of a beautiful arbor- 
escent coral, often met with in this group, and in no 
other. The Burchard quarry is near the top of the 
hill, and consists of thin interrupted layers of light- 
colored sandstone and hard shale, abounding in fos- 
sils; among which are the F/abella avicula, Erect 
avicula, Rugous cypricardite, Plebian atrypa, Syrtalis 
strophomena, &c. 

On the William Lewis farm, near Solsville, is a 
quarry of some interest in this group. It was opened 
for the Chenango Canal. The rock is the hard cal- 
careous gray shale, being the upper rock of the hill, 
There are no regular horizontal lines of division what- 
ever, but those only which are curved and irregular. 
The vertical joints are remarkably well defined, giving 
a wall-like appearance tothe rock. This isa common 
feature to many parts and in many places where the 
group exists. The joints are in two directions, nearly 
at right angles to each other; one north-east, the 
other south-west. A rock of its nature would appear 
unsuitable for the purposes required; yet the surface 
of the quarry is good evidence that it is slow to 
change, except in its color, and the numerous frag- 
ments upon the surface of the soil show a disposition 
rather to wear away than decompose. ‘This quarry is 
rather rich in fossils as to genera and species, but the 
individuals are not numerous. It is one of the two 











localities of the Maximum phragmoceras, and where 
the greatest number and best preserved specimens 
were found. The other locality is on the road be- 
tween Waterville and Bridgewater. ‘This fossil is the 
largest coiled-chambered shell which is found below 
the lias of Europe. There is a smaller species which 
is more expanded from the chambers towards the 
mouth, and which was found at Ladd’s quarry, in the 
same ledge which appears back of the University, 
just south of the line, in Chenango county. Lewis’ 
quarry is one of the four or five localities of the 
Punctated goniatite, (G. punctata ;) also of the Undu- 
lated conularia, the common avicula, such as the 
Flabella, the Erect, and the Parity; also the Zrigue- 
trous pterinea, (P. triquetu,) Great orbicula, and 
Channelled cypricardite, (C. alveata.) 

The singular and graceful forms first noticed in the 
canda-galli grit re-appear in this group, and are com- 
mon to many localities. The formsare better defined © 
in this rock than in the lower one, and the parts are 
all united or confluent ; showing, in other words, a con- 
tinuous surface, and not one of detached parts, either 
real or apparent, as in those of the other rock. A 
common form in this is one which resembles a curtain 
and its folds, supported at both ends; one raised a lit- 
tle higher than the other, less space being between 
the ends than in the depth of the folds or curtain. 
It is furnished also with a stem, which, with the other 
characters they present, fully establishes their right to 
be considered as plants ; and from their great number, 
and their ‘associates being organic, they must be of 
like marine origin. 

The hills around Cazenovia village are chiefly com- 
posed of the coarse shale, similar as to kind and fos- 
sils with those of Lewis’ quarry. They are well ex- 
posed in crossing the hill to the west, or on the hill- 
side to the south-east. In mineral character they con- 
stitute the larger part of the whole group; they are 
of the kind which, when long exposed, become of a 
brownish color ; they decompose or wear away very 
slowly, and are the common building material of their 
range. The low hill-side to the south-east of New 
Woodstock shows the same sandstone and fossils as 
at Hamilton, and the stone is quarried. 

The valley through which the Chenango Canal 
passes is the most interesting feature of the surface of 
the group. It drains a large portion of the group, 
and at one period, from its breadth and connection 
with Oneida and Oriskany valleys, was a large water- 
course. Its flat bottom, composed for a depth un- 
known of alluvion, gives it the appearance of haying 
been a lake, after its excavation had ceased, and al- 
luvial materials were poured into it. The ponds 
which yet remain in it are evidences of its former 
nature. The valley of New Woodstock is excavated 
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in the same part of the group, but not to so great a 
depth in it, except at the south end of the county. 

The Tully limestone was not seen in this county, 
though it must exist here, as it is found to the north- 
west of DeRuyter village, about two miles distant. 
It appears in the hill-side more than one hundred feet 
above the valley, and in two contiguous ravines sepa- 
rated bya road. The one to the north is quarried 
and contains good solid stone. The hill faces the east. 
The Cuboidal atrypa is tolerably abundant and af- 
fords good specimens. The shales of the Hamilton 
group are exposed below the limestone, and the 
Genesee slate above it.* - 

There are two fossils in this rock which are wholly 
peculiar to it; the Cudoidal atrypa, which is found in 
most of the localities of the rock, and the Zx/Ly orthis. 
The Lentiform atrypa, (A. lentiformis,) which Mr. Con- 
tad regards as the young of the 4. foisca,is a constant 
associate of the former two, and is both uniform in 
size and abundant. There are other fossils in this 
rock, but they are rare, with the exception of a very 
small orthis at Smith’s ledge, and a strophomena re- 
sembling the “ear, which occurs in great abundance 
in the upper part of the limestone at Tully Four Cor- 
ners. Among the others are the Calymene margin- 
alis, the Avicula reticulata andthe Atrypa didyma. 

The Genesee slate may be seen in several places 
along the road from Smyrna to DeRuyter, and at the 
latter village, which it underlies, It appears in all the 
side-hills around it. The shale also appears in its 
range through Lebanon.* 

The /thaca group, including the Portage group, 
presents but little of interest in the county generally. 
It is a more useful rock, however, than the group be- 
low it, because it contains more materials of sandstone 
for building, but it produces an inferior soil. The 
most northerly point where it was seen was at Smith’s 
saw-mill east of Nelson flats, where a mass of about 
eight feet is exposed. It is a light bluish sandstone, 
which becomes yellow by exposure to the air. It 
breaks with a curved fracture, the result of a concre- 
tionary structure. It rests upon a black shale or slate. 
Very little rock is exposed upon the hill side, the sur- 
face between there and Peterboro being, apparently, 
not very elevated; its outlines have the form of alter- 
nate depressions and swells. There is a rather better 
exposition on the road from Cazenovia to New Wood- 
stock, near the mill-dam on the creek. It shows thin 
layers of sandstone, straight and waved, with slate and 
shale, and a few fossils. 

The hillside below New Woodstock, on the road to 
DeRuyter, shows a gravel plane which inclines south, 
rising about one hundred feet above the road, and 
plainly exhibiting at that level an ancient water-course. 


It continues from hill to hill for some distance, main- 
taining about the same elevation above the valley. 

About one and one-fourth miles south-east of De- 
Ruyter village is Burdick’s quarry, from whence stone 
was taken for the academy in that village. It hes near 
the top of the hill The Curtain-like and Retort- 
shaped fucoids were found in this quarry. Mr. Van- 
uxem thus describes a specimen of the latter which was 
obtained from this quarry: “In form its resembles a 
chemical retort. The specimen shows something like 
three systems of confluent raised surfaces, composed 
of rounded ridges, proceeding in curved lines from a 
point which is raised, as if they had been projected 
from a common center, the three systems having united 
together and terminated no doubt in a point which 
was broken off.”* 

Quartenary Deposits.—Throughout the great level 
to the west of Oneida county, the blue and. brown 
clays so common to the east section of the district 
were not distinctly seen. The yellowish is common 
over this and the adjacent counties north of the Hel- 
derberg range, but its position as regards the other de- 
posits of its class was not satisfactorily exhibited in 
any one place. There are but few points through this 
section where any striking superposition of the dif- 
ferent deposits was observed, and none in which the 
whole were exhibited, owing to but few excavations 
having been made, though hills of alluvion are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, especially in the counties of Os- 
wego, Onondaga and Cayuga. The best locality 
noticed is at Chittenango, where three distinct de- 
posits are seen. These separately were observed in 
many places. This: locality is the hill by the site of 
Judge Warner’s residence in Chittenango village, and 
in the angle formed by the road which leads to Kirk- 
ville and the street which extends down the creek. 

The lowest mass is a yellow sand in layers, having 
a slight inclination north, showing that the waters 
which deposited it had a southerly direction. The 
top of the sand is deeply water-worn, showing a change 
of action after deposition, The second deposit con- 
sists of round stones and blackish sand, arranged in 
parallels in conformity to the outline of the first de- 
posit. The stones are red and gray sandstone, dark- 
colored limestone, like that of: the Lockport group 
north, and of primary rock; they are all rounded, but 
not worn flat like those of the shores of the great lakes, 
being more like those of rivers, round, but not dis- 
coidal. The surface of this deposit, like the first one, 
is also uneven, showing disturbance before the upper 
or third deposit was made. ‘This third deposit differs 
from the other two as much as they differ from each 
other. It consists chiefly of red earth, as if derived 
from the destruction of the red shale. It contains 





* See page 75- 


*See page 78-9. 
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also some of the stones of the second mass. The 
whole height of the three deposits is about thirty-five 
feet. The same upper alluvial was met with between 
Peterboro and Hamilton, and in other places. 

The deposition of this mass upon the higher rocks 
is important; for if not raised from a lower toa higher 
level, it could only have been carried so at that an- 
cient period when the rocks were greatly extended 
north, which must be the true explanation of this, as 
well as of other extensive deposits, which now occupy 
a higher level than the present out-crop of the rock 
_ from whence they originated. In the yellow-colored 
clay which underlies the swamp back of the village of 
New Woodstock, the soil of which is muck or peat, 
the tooth of an elephant was found in digging a ditch. 
It was separated into parts by exposure to theair and 
rough usage. ‘This is the only fossil which was seen, 
forming a part of the quarternary era, during the sur- 
vey of the district. A part of the tooth is in the State 
collection.* 

Boulders—This term is applied to all masses 
whether round or angular that have been removed 
from their original position, the size and fact of re- 
moval being their chief characteristics. ‘Two causes 
are known to produce the rounded appearance which 
they often present: the first is friction in the form of 
rubbing and collision, occasioned by the removal of 
the boulder itself; and the second, alteration from ex- 
posure to the weather, which, commencing with the 
angles and edges, finally leaves the mass in a globuli- 
form state, should its nature admit of alteration or 
decomposition. Those north of the Helderberg 
range have without exception been brought from a 
northern position, and, though widely diffused, are 
very unequally distributed, being very numerous in 
some places and few in others. The greater number 
consist of primary rock, which have been carried a 
much greater distance than any of the others; and 
generally the farther they are seen to the south the 
smaller is their size. Through this county, boulders 
of primary rock are. seen in numerous places on the 
hills and hill-sides, extending into Chenango county. 
One of the largest seen in this county is in the village 
of Peterboro. It consists chiefly of white quartz, 
with a little white feldspar and garnet. It is the 
largest seen south of the Mohawk. 

On the limestone range there are boulders of the 
transition class, which have been carried south and 
raised to a higher elevation as compared with their 
present outcrop. South of the range there are num- 
erous blocks which formed a part of its mass, and 
have been carried miles beyond their original posi- 
tion. The same fact is also true of the Tully lime- 
stone, numerous blocks of which exist upon the sur- 


*See page 80. 








face, partially buried, and for miles south of where 
it is in place. The Oriskany sandstoné is found in 
great abundance and immense blocks, scattered over 
the hills in the towns of Madison, Eaton, Hamilton 
and Lebanon, being more numerous towards the val- 
ley of the Chenango Canal. They often appear upon 
the hill sides, but few having been noticed towards the 
middle of the valleys. All the blocks there seen were 
the counterpart of the mass at Oriskany Falls, being 
readily recognized from local differences in the rock 
prevailing at allits points of outcrop. The limestones 
of the Helderberg division are far more abundantly 
distributed south, owing to its greater thickness. They 
are very numerous in the towns of Eaton and Madi- 
son, in the latter of which are many lime kilns which 
are supplied by transported blocks. 

Lake Marl is a carbonate of lime which has sepa- 
rated from its solvent in water, the latter preventing 
its particles from cohering together and allowing them 
to subside in the state of a calcareous mud, It is in 
many places constantly depositing from waters holding 
limestone in solution. There are two sources in this 
district from whence it was derived. ‘The first and 
greatest is from the calcareous rocks, and is found in 
great abundance north of the Helderberg range and 
in some of its valleys. The other kind appears to 
have been derived from calcareous alluvion, and is 
found chiefly to the south of the range. In most 
places marl is a pure carbonate of lime, occasionally 
discolored by vegetable matter and containing the 
common fresh-water shells of the country. But little 
comparatively is yet used, being made into bricks and 
burned for lime, which is remarkably white. 

The product of the first source exists in immense 
quantity in the towns of Lenox and Sullivan. There 
isa large deposit south of Canastota, between the 
canal and the hills south. The greatest amount is in 
Cowaselon swamp, which covers an area of several 
thousand acres.* There, as in most of its localities 
it is covered with peat or muck. When an attempt 
was made to drain the swamp by opening a ditch 
fourteen feet deep to Oneida Lake, a large portion of 
the muck was carried off with the water, leaving a 
snow-white surface of marl of great extent. The 
marl, it is said, has been sounded with poles, but the 
bottom not reached. The product of the second 
source is seen on the high ground north-west of Peter- 
boro, on the road to Perryville. The soilis swampy 
and shows alluvion with calcareous pebbles. The 
bottom of the ditches by the roadside expose marl. 
The ponds in the valleys of Eaton, Madison, Leba- 
non and Hamilton all contain marl. 





* Lardner Vanuxem, Staté Geologist, states the area to be about 10,000 
acres, and Prof.Gurdon Evans, State Surveyor in 1853, more than 15,000 
acres. Large tracts of land have been reclaimed by the partial drainage of 
the swamp. 
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Calcareous Tufa, without doubt, commenced with 
the first exudations into the valleys when free from 
water, and has continued to form unto this day. It is 
an exceedingly abundant product, its localities being 
very numerous, and the quantity prodigiously great at 
some of them. Unlike marl, its particles separated 
where air had access to them and enabled them to co- 
here and form a solid substance. One of its most 
abundant sources has been the calcareous portions of the 
gypseous deposit; the mass being permeable to water 
the fluid deposits the tufa after passing through it and 
appears again at the surface of the earth. The de- 
posits generally appear at the sides of the hills or val- 
leys near the point where the calcareous waters issue, 
and continue down in many instances to a considerable 
distance, should their course be oblique, or above the 
drains of the valley, else they are arrested by the 
waters of the valley. Sometimes where the deposit 
has been rapid, a mixture of earth or marl and tufa 
takes place. Deposits are numerous in this county, 
near Chittenango, Clockville and elsewhere. 

Peat or Muck is an abundant product, constantly 
forming in low situations from which the water is not 
drained. It rests upon a subsoil of clay or marl im- 
permeable to water, this being an essential condition 
of its existence. It is formed by successive growths 
of the same or different kinds of vegetation, which 
have lost life and changed to a brown of different 
shades, sometimes almost black. Though its produc- 
tion in the first instance requires the lowest level, it is 
so spongy and retentive of water, that by successive 
growths it raises its bed and appears in mounds and 
hillocks. This result is aided greatly by deposits of 
tufa, which, in several localities in this district, con- 
stantly form beneath it. Usually the surface is more 
or less soft, yielding to pressure, often shaking or 
trembling when walked upon. Its two great uses are 
for fuel and manure. At Cowaselon swamp is a large 
body of peat of good quality. By the road from 
Chittenango village through the vlie or natural mea- 
dow, which covers some three thousand acres, it shows 
in a ditch that at least two successive growths of 
tamarisk existed on its border, the lower one, under- 
laid with lake marl, about three feet below the surface, 
and the upper and smaller one, near the surface. 

Sulphur Springs —The Chittenango sulphur springs, 
the most important ones in Madison county, are sit- 
uated in the valley of Chittenango creek, and issue 
from the hill of calciferous slate, which here forms its 
eastern boundary. One of these springs, on the 
lands of the late John B. Yates, about a mile south 
of the village of Chittenango, was examined by Mr. 
Beck. Its temperature was 49 degrees F., and its 
elevation above tide 440 feet.* Its water is limpid 





* The mean temperature of Chittenango is not far from 47-50 degrees. 
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and emits a strong odor of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
with which it is sufficiently charged to blacken silver 
and the salts of lead. Its specific gravity is 1.00341. 
The following is the composition of a pint, according 
to Mr. Beck’s analysis :— 





Carbonate of lime........... wee... 0.88 grains. 
Sulphate of sodas. .5.50%.o1.:tes a5» reas Oo “G4 
Sulphate of lime and magnesia........ 2.95 — Lf 
Chloride of sodium.................. okie ee 
CNBaN ARES hs aoa Sure ala athe ater trace 

ta. ES ba ews pete 15.43 “ 


Besides sulphuretted hydrogen the water contains a 
small portion of carbonic acid gas, 

Another interesting spring is found in the same val- 
ley on the farm of Judge Warner about two miles 
south of the village. The water rushes out of a 
crevice in the rock at the rate of about thirty-eight 
gallons per minute. When fresh from the spring it 
has an opaline or milky appearance and a strong sul- 
phurous odor. It retains the former quality after 
eighteen hours’ exposure to the air. When boiled the 
water becomes clear and deposits a whitish precipi- 
tate, which is principally sulphate of lime. All the 
sulphur springs examined, with this single exception, 
are perfectly limpid ; and hence Mr. Warner gave this 
the characteristic name of Chittenango White Sul- 
phur Springs. Its temperature is about 49 degrees, 
and its elevation above tide, 450 feet. Its water is 
so strongly charged with sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
that its odor is not only perceptible at a considerable 
distance, but its peculiar chemical effect is to be ob- 
served upon the bathing and lodging houses in the 





vicinity. Its specific gravityis 1.00254. The follow- 
ing is the composition in a pint :— 
Carbontte-of Time. 505s. cs aes aa 1.33 grains. 
Sulphate of més 2.6. .s eer sods vested 8:22. °** 
‘© “ magnesia...... RFs beehives CPt 
Totals scsaialiot co bscinr's ees 12.66 “ 


On Cowaselon creek, below the furnace, is another 
sulphur spring, but it is of far less importance, 

Petrifying Springs.—Probably the most noted 
springs of this character are those in the locality of 
Chittenango, which also afford the best opportunity 
for studying the circumstances attending the conver- 
sion of vegetable matter, into carbonate of lime. 
Numerous springs issue from the porous limestone, and 
specimens may be obtained of leaves, moss, wood 
&c., in all states, from that of the proper vegetable 
to that of the hard calcareous substance in which 
scarcely a trace of vegetable matter can be detected, 
The petrified wood consists almost entirely of car- 
bonate of lime with very minute and variable propor- 
tions of silica, alumina and oxide of iron. An analy- 
sis of 1,000 parts from one of these springs, which 
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emitted a faint odor of sulphuretted hydrogen and 
contained a little carbonic acid, revealed 1.94 parts of 
solid matter, consisting of carbonate and sulphate of 
lime and sulphate of magnesia. “It has been con- 
jectured that the conversion of vegetable into mineral 
matter is intimately connected with the phenomena of 
slow putrefaction, and that these must be studied 
whenever we attempt to reason on the conversion of 
fossils into stone,”* 

Saline Springs.—There is a salt spring about three- 
fourths of a mile west of Canastota, in the marsh on 
the Captain Oliver Clark farm, about thirty rods 
north of the canal. Surface indications early led Mr. 
Clark to experiment with the water obtained from a 
deep spring dug in the marsh; and subsequently a 
boring was made of 190 feet in the red shale and 6 
feet in hard green rock, the latter requiring several 
days to perforate it. The work is said to have been 
abandoned by reason of a broken drill, which could 
not be extracted. The water, which at the com- 
mencement showed a strength of 24 degrees by the 
Salometer, was increased to 9 degrees. Notwith- 
standing, the result of this effort gave little en- 
couragement to further prosecute the work, it was re- 
vived in 1863 and again in 1867. It is scarcely tobe 
expected, however, when the comparative probable 
strength of the waters is considered, that this can be 
made a profitable enterprise, while the salt interest at 
Montezuma, even with State aid, was unremunerative 
and abandoned, and that at Syracuse is languishing. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


County Societtres—Mapison County MeEpIcat So- 
CIETY—ORGANIZATION AND First OrriceERS—Or- 
FICERS OF 1879~80—NAMES OF MEMBERS FROM ITS 
ORGANIZATION—Mapison Counry HomcopaTHic 
MepicaL Socrery—OrGANIZATION AND First Or- 
FICERS—PRESENT OFFICERS—OFFICERS FROM 1865 
TO 1876—MeEmBErsS ELtect—Mapison County Ac- 
RICULTURAL SOCIETY—ORGANIZATION AND FIRST 
OrricERS—Its INFLUENCE UPON THE AGRICULTURE 
OF THE CouNTy—LOocAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 


HE conditions attending the practice of medicine 
previous to 1806 have been alluded to in Chap- 

ter XI. In that year the Legislature authorized the 
formation of County Medical Societies, and very soon 
thereafter the practitioners in Madison county organ- 
ized under the provisions of that Act. July 29, 1806, 
Israel Farrell, Jonas Fay, James Moore, James Pratt, 
John D. Henry, John Dorrance, Jonathan Pratt, Wil- 


+ Lyell's address fo the Geological Society of London, 1837, 








liam P. Cleveland, Elijah Putnam, Elijah Pratt, 
Thomas Greenly, Amos S. Amsden, Constant Mer- 
rick, Stephen Percival, Zadoc Parker, Rufus Holton, 
A. B. Sizer and Asahel Prior met in Sullivan and or- 
ganized the Madison County Medical Society. Israel 
Farrell was elected President ; Jonas Fay, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Elijah Pratt, Secretary; James Pratt, Treas- 
urer; James Moore, Delegate to the State Society ; 
and Asa B. Sizer, James Moore, Asahel Prior, Jona- 
than Pratt and Elijah Putnam, Censors. At an ad- 
journed meeting held Oct. 9, 1806, James Moore, 
Jonathan Fay and Elijah Pratt were appointed a com- 
mittee to draft a code of by-laws, which were adopted 
at a meeting held in Hamilton in December, 1806. 

October 26, 1807, Jonas Fay, A. S. Amsden and 
John Dorrance were appointed a committee to report 
all practitioners without a license ; and April 26, 1808, 
the President, Secretary and Treasurer were jointly 
delegated “to summon Hubbard Smith, William Pa- 
trie and David Williams to appear before to 
show that they are legally qualified to practice Physic 
and Surgery in this State.” 

As early as 1819 a concerted effort was made to 
enhance the usefulness of the Society and elevate the 
standard of the profession by an enlarged culture and 
ripened thought. ‘The amended by-laws of 1819 speci- 
fied that the surplus moneys in the treasury be not ex- 
pended for library purposes until they amount to $75; 
also that every member should present at or soon af- 
ter the semi-annual meeting one case regularly de- 
scribed, both in symptoms and treatment, to a com- 
mittee of three to be appointed at the July meeting, 
whowere to record ina book such as they deemed best, 
to be read at the annual meeting or otherwise as the 
Society thought best. July 28, 1820, so much of the 
by-laws as related to the library was expunged and 
Drs. Cazier, Havens and Spencer were appointed to 
purchase periodicals. July 31, 1821, Drs. Havens, 
Clarke and Spencer were appointed a committee to 
project a plan for prize dissertations, and the follow- 
ing prize subjects were propounded for discussion, the 
first at the semi-annual and the last at the annual 
meeting: “The immediate cause of death from 
drowning and the means to be used for resus- 
citation ?” and “Dysentery.” July 27, 1824, a com- 
mittee was appointed to purchase periodical pub- 
lications not to exceed four in number. July 26, 
1825, $30 were appropriated for the purchase ‘of 
books, and $16 for periodicals, this being the first 
appropriation for books found on therecords. Thomas 
Spencer, O. Mead and Guernsey were appointed 
to purchase standard works. At this meeting also a 
committeee consisting of Drs. Bailey, Mead and Silsby 
was appointed ‘to consider the most effectual method 
to suppress quackery.” July 25, 1826, $20, were ap- 
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propriated for the purchase of books ; July 31, 1827, 
$14 for periodicals and $30 for books; and July 
29, 1828, $14 for periodicals and $40 for books ; 
Thomas Spencer was commissioned in each case to 
make the purchases. In July, 1829, $14 were appro- 

_ priated for periodicals and $42 for books. In July, 
1830, it was voted that $2 be paid by every member 
initiated for the use of the library, and $50 were ap- 
propriated for books. July 26, 1831, $40 were ap- 
propriated for the same object. 

These liberal appropriations for the establishment 
of a creditable library, an object which, up to this pe- 
riod, seems to have been the burden of the Society's 
legislation, were supplemented by further appropria- 
tions for books, of $30, Jan 31, 1837, $15, Jan. 30, 
1838, $40, July 30, 1839, and $25 January 26, 
1840, until Jan. 1849, when it was ordered that the 
Society’s library be sold at auction at the next 
meeting, at which time, July 31, 1849, the sale 
was postponed, and it was resolved “to put forth 
endeavors to sustain the Society,” and “to make 
an effort to form a District Association with Ot- 
sego and Chenango counties.” The records do not 
show any further legislation regarding the library, 

July 31, 1832, Drs. Spencer, Guernsey and Norton 
were appointed a committee to procure printed copies 
of a memorial to the Legislature on the subject of 
laws regulating the practice of physic and surgery,” 
July 30, 1833, members were required to report all 
neighboring practitioners who had no license and were 
not members of the Society. Ata special meeting 

“held Dec. 24, 1833, it was resolved that a memorial 
to the State Legislature presented by Dr. Goodell be 
accepted and a committee was appointed to confer 
with Judge Stowel, and Drs. Spencer, Heffron and 
Mead were designated to confer with the Members of 
the Assembly on the subject of the memorial, 

January 28, 1834, Dr, Foord read a paper on the 
topography of Madison county, a copy of which was 
requested for the Zransactions of the State Medical 
Society. A committee was appointed in each town to 
examine into the Medical Botany of this county. At 
this meeting also the Society put itself on record in 
regard to the use of alcoholic stimulants and the 
preparation for the medical profession, by adopting 
the following :— 


“ Resolved, That it is’ the deliberate conviction of 
this Society that the common use of distilled spirits 
has heretofore been a productive source of disease, 
crime, poverty and premature death ; that it is entire- 
ly unnecessary for men in health; and that it might 
be dispensed with in the treatment of disease. 

* Resolved, That in the present advanced state of 
the science of medicine this Society regards the legal 
term of study too short, and think it ought to be ex- 
tended one year, and that some care [should] be taken 
to fix preliminary studies,” 


The delegate to the State Society was directed to 
present the subject to that body and induce it to ex- 
ert its influence with the Legislature to have the term 
of study lengthened one year. This action was sup- 
plemented July 31, 1838, by the following :— 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this Society our 
Legislature should prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of ardent spirits, except for the arts and medicinal 
purposes,” 

January 27, 1835, a tumor weighing fifty pounds 
was exhibited before the Society, which was removed 
from a female after death by Drs. Burroughs and 
Rice, of Lebanon. 

January 31, 1843, Dr. Beardsley presented the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ Wuereas, There has been much excitement in this 
community for some time past on the subject of Afes- 
merism, in consequence of numerous exhibitions, by 
various individuals, of the wonderful faculties their 
subjects are said to be endowed with when magnetized 
such as C/airveyance, Magnetic Sympathy, Phreno 
Magnetism, &c.; and as it is well known that mem- 
bers of our profession ave deen, and are actively en- 
gaged in these exhibitions, and in disseminating the 
opinion that these apparently mysterious and inex- 
plicable faculties are the result of the manipulating 
process produced on them by another person; and 
as they are likewise propogating the opinion that per- 
sons of either sex and without experience, may be 
made to see or realize with infinite perception, obscure 
and internal diseases, whether the patient be present 
or absent ; and without any knowledge of the medical 
profession, can describe the wature of those diseases 
accurately and prescribe the proper remedies for the 
cure ; thus leaving the impression on the public mind 
that the long established method of investigating dis- 
ease by years of study and observation has become 
entirely useless, consequently it has a tendency to de- 
stroy the public confidence in the medical profession ; 
therefore, 

* Resolved, That we, the members of the Madison 
County Medical Society, do hereby repudiate such 
doctrines or opinions as above mentioned ; that the 
various exhibitions of C/airvoyance, Phreno Mag- 
netist and Magnetic Sympathy, by physicians and 
others that ze have zétnessed, have left the impres- 
sion on eur minds that fAey are a// fallacious and un- 
worthy to be countenanced by members of our pro- 
fession.” 

July 30, 1844, the Society was agitated by an 
equally grave question. A resolution on the subject 
of homeopathy was offered and after some discussion 
was laid on the table, Jan. 28, 1845, it was made the 
subject of an address by Dr. Loomis, and at that meet- 
ing the following was offered :— 

“Wuereas, A few of the members of this Society 
have repudiated the doctrines and practice which are 
almost universally taught in the Medical schools 
throughout the civilized world and have adopted the 
theory and practice of a system of medicine called 
Homeopathy; therefore, 

* Resolved, That in our opinion the so-called sys- 
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tem of Homeopathy is irrational and delusive and its 
believers however high may be their intelligence or 
moral standing are deceived by the specious reason- 
ing by which it is attempted to be supported. 

“ Resolved, That in our opinion the practice of 
Homeopathy i is highly fraught with danger to the com- 
munity, and that our duty to the public imperiously 
demands an exposure of its fallacies ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That we as a Society ‘disclaim all par- 
ticipation in the peculiar doctrines of homeopathy.” 

These resolutions were discussed by O. Mead, Ma- 
son, Babcock and Douglass and laid on the table. 
They were called up July 29, 1845, and after being 
discussed by Drs. A. G. Purdy, A. G. Beardsley, O. 
Mead, A. L. Saunders and Moore, were adopted with 
but one dissenting voice. Two years later a more 
conciliatory, if not more favorable view of the subject 

seems to have been taken; for Jan. 26, 1847, Dr. V. 
W. Mason _ offered the following, though the records 
do not show what, if any, action was taken :— 

“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed whose 
duty it shall be to investigate the theory of medical 
practice called Homeopathy, to test its remedies by 
actual experiment and report to this Society.” 

Jan. 10, 1871, J. M. Throop was appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with other County Medical Societies 
as to the “ feasibility” of memorializing the Legisla- 
ture to enact a law to restrict the practice of medicine 
and surgery to graduates of the various schools. 

Jan. 19, 1875, Dr. Miller read a paper urging the 
Society to take all reasonable action against an Act of 
the Legislature to prevent vivisection, “which, in the 
opinion of medical men, always has been productive 
of development and advancement of physiology and 
pathology.” The ideas inculcated therein were heartily 
endorsed by all present and a copy ordered sent to 
the President of the State Medical Society. 

The following are the officers of the Society, elect- 
ed July 8, 1879: President, A. D. Head, of Eaton ; 
Vice-President, H. Foord, of Cazenovia ; Secretary 
and Treasurer,* A. L. Saunders, of Brookfield ; Cen- 
sors, H. W. Carpenter, of Oneida, L. A. VanWagner, 
of North Brookfield, I. N. Goff, of Cazenovia, Carl 
D. Green, of Poolville, and C. H. Ransom, of Erie- 
ville; Delegates to the State Society, I. N. Goff, H. 
W. Carpenter; Delegates to the American Medical 
Association, I. N. Goff, F. D. Beebe, of Hamilton, 
H. Foord, Gilbert Birdsall, of North Brookfield ; 
Delegates to the New York Central Medical Associa- 
tion, M. Billington, Chittenango; A. D. Head, C. H. 
Ransom, Miss A. Tompkins, Hamilton; O. B. Wilcox, 
Earlville ; Charles L. Furman, Hamilton ; N. P. War- 
ner, New Woodstock ; H. Foord, F. E. Dewey, Peter- 
boro ; Carl D. Green, E. L. Miller, Eaton. 

April 29, 1807, Samuel Barber and Isaac Powers, 





* The offices of Secretary and Wrbasrer were nnited in one person July 9, 
1867. 


students, were examined and licensed, and were “ the 
first doctors turned out of the Society’s mill.” 


Following are the names of the members who have 
joined the Society since the organization, with the 
date of joining, so far as the records enable us to de- 
termine them. The records are neither complete nor 
definite in all cases. Those.whose names are follow- 
ed by a* were licensed by the Society at the date given 
in connection with the name ; while the dates in con- 
nection with the names followed by a f are those 
when the persons represented first appear by the rec- 
ords to be members and whose names appear inci- 
dentally in connection with the functions of members, 
the date of their joining not appearing :— 








Abell, ——,..-......0. 04020000. July 27, 1824. 
Adams, Homers +24 tse. ois ae July 27, 1852. 
Amsden, Amos S.,...6205-0+se080 July 29, 1806. 
Antes, PF OT A Se ey Jan. 28, 1840. 
Babcock, Benjamin W.,........... July 27, 1824. 
Babcock: JOHN; 4 .sa,aules «aad Vows July 31, 1822. 
Bailey, EbsBigiic neues a4 oiklee sees July 28, 1818. 
Baney, “SBaS, a hec fs ee eae a thee July 26, 1836. 
Ballou, oh RS ae RAR TEs ie Jan. 28, 1834. 
Ballou, "Rasseily sc cet seicw te sleos July 12, 1859. 
Barber, PERI. Feds: ./s.c09 oeotytn org ees July 29, 1834. 
Barber, Sania. sw. Fos sued bet April 29, 1807. 
Barker, Danteles:. «ivan oh5,e July 28, 1820. 
Barnett, Milton, Jax k gees Senne eb tales Dec. 24, 1833. 
BASPOW fgg. a ine cretv d wee oui Jan. 25, 1825. 
Bass? Henty,”... <6 sneeessena bees Jan. 30, 1810. 
Beardsley, Henry G.,.........0.... July 31, 1832. 
Beardsley, L., Oneida,...........%: July 7, 1857. 
Beebe, F. D., Lebanon,............ do. 

Billitictoa My, ssisck shen ten esa Jan. 13, 1874. 
Birdsall, Gilbert, North Brookfield,.. Jan, 19, 1864. 
Blakeslee; Asyicis oc s.0'0 os 'etwviewns dle ates July 27, 1841. 
Bradley, Samuel B.,.............4. July 28, 1819 
Buckingham, E. D.,.......-.2..-0 Jan. 27, 1835. 
Burroughs, Erastus. 5 ER ee . Jan. 31, 1827. 
Bush, Edwin G., Rev., Madison,f. . - Oct. 6, 1857. 
Carpenter, H. W. , Oneida, PEK Y Cit July 12, 1870. 
Carpenter, Wesley MS sorte cron peng July 14, 1863. 
Cazier, John LeConte,............ July 28, 1819 
Chamberlayne; J--K. ited hte case July 27, 1852. 
Chase, D. D., Morrisville,.......... July 11, 1871. 
Cheesbrough, Amos,............-- July 12, 1859. 
Clarke, Ishags...4 sa meee es 44010 ear July 31, 1838. 
Glutke, Joun;.s. .> -tesregrceceas April —, 1809. 
Clarke, Samuel R.,. 5.222.005.4202. July 25, 1826. 
Clarke, Silas S., DeRuyter,......... Oct. 11, 18509. 
Clarke, Welcome A.,......--.+-..- July 28, 1818. 
Cleavland, Benjamin F.,........... July 25, 1826. 
Cleveland, William P.,............. July 29, 1806. 
Collins, D. SPs. .0 24 eraele pee July 25, 1826. 
Collins, Nathan;f <2 fy Coreg July —, 1830. 
Collister, Samuel, . .. 2-01. Svs .d. chee July 27, 1824. 
Cook, Orange, R., i sisi. 4s ccs ce se July —, 1829. 
Cornell, Alanson,....5.-.-..-0-20 Jan, 31, 1832. 
Coy, William Bigs «#0 nye nia ae ates July 31, 1838. 
Crandall, H.S., Leonardsville,...... July 7,«1857. 
Cunningham, Hugh,.......-...... July 29, 1828. 
Curtis, Seymour, ... 4... reese seen July 30, 1839. 


Didama, John,,......-..- fs\aacid Jan. 26, 18109. 
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Douglas, A. S.,..... Spee eT ee July 9, 1872. 
Douglas, James S.,t.. sit gin SBE Ngee EGE Jan. 28, 1834. 
EHOPARCE, POT ys 24.5 0 orb Sioa blade July 29, 1806. 
Farnsworth, Charles,............-- Jan, 29, 1828. 
Farrell, Andrews occas vies sls s. July 25, 1837, 
Barret, Terael, <.aisis view eacies Disa’: July 29, 1806, 
Fay. JON a52 yin cule sedate ae Hoe Fe July 29, 1806, 
Risk, POSnGS MLA 9 uch on hie toa Jan. 26, 1819. 
Been Ws, Biss ossaid vk Giery cee et eae ok Oct. 13, 1858. 
Ore, ATC isis ciate nla satcte-emisa ae Jan. 27, 1829. 
Boon: Any . 00s ange gee eyed « Jan. 22, 1878. 
Foote, David Y., ener ree kr July 26, 1825. 
Foote, INGA Boe on asise wa mitra got -.... July 30, 182r, 
French, John H. , West Eaton, ...... July 8, 1856. 
Fuller, "Edward, uititi de ah bah, aan Sor July —, 1829. 
Fuller, Samuel,. Ubied a pitaee Wea 2 8a Biase Jan. 26, 1819. 
Furman, Charles L., Hamilton,..... July 8, 1879. 
Getmainy MOTHS, <i5-6 0-0 c505 See Ones July 28, 1820. 
ADS LOW, </. cult gence sie atar ale 6 July 28, 1818. 
CAUPET ERS EO BR oo Ue cute beled daa July 29, 1818, 
Geoff, LN, Cazendvia,..... ce eceees Feb. 18, 1862. 
Goodell, Job, 05.54 «25 ess dse sees July 29, 1828. 
Goodwin, Timothy,.........-..... Jan. 25, 1825. 
Goslee, James: Py sct+ wos ssa asies July 25, 1837. 
stay Ro Ft sha te. ened dpnva dss July 10, 1860. 
Garéene, Carl’ DP, icaswsse beg isle ds July ro, 1877. 
Greeny; Thotias,.. 2.066. bcaereaes July 29, 1806. 
Greenwood, Levi P.,............+- Jan. 25, 1842. 
Guernsey, Jonathan, Let acPhicise wie pds July 31, 1822. 
Guernsey, Sylvanus,.............. July 31, 1822. 
Guthrie, Jarvis Moore,.... ....... July 25, 1842. 
amet, Ji, Oneida, sos snccrdies « July 13, 1858. 
Harris, George Wi oh alnagivasihetiens July 12, 1864. 
Hivens,. Peter: Bisc.. ss secesecdne July 28, 1820. 
Bead Ar se as a sbis'elee sient neanens —— —, 1874. 
Hefiron, JOA v6. ows ont $5 )0es July 27, 1813. 
henry, JOON, Dyas a5 sds eile ct ces July 29, 1806, 
Holmes, A. M., Morrisville,........ Oct. 6, 1857. 
EGR MES IRVEUE) o.cfs das ae c cbie'y REN = July 29, 1806. 
KDOVEY, LEGA G do dS ate jemree wished b's July 28, 1819. 
Howland, Perez sis sos wcjcalens cs e'o July 28, 1820. 
Prantley,. fo Big ess. ce eee sa bad of: Jan. 22, 1878. 
PN a oo 5Bie's sete Pednsising ae July 28, 1840. 
Bhat, TD) Boy. es kets ke pou caate nee July 25, 1843. 
Keptiedy, James). cai ed sian’ ane’ July 29, 1828. 
Kenedy, Samed, vice. o0 40: ¢ 9 tenre July 31, 1821. 
Kenney, eh dig S buhelp eclnn's eet July 25, 1837. 
Kmowiton, Josiah, sis. 05.0 ea's seat July 31, 182t. 
Lane, Ebenezer: ssc. esees 9 os oe Jan. 30, 1809. 
TG ———7, seu voi hee ere pals ahs ee July 27, 1835. 
Lewis, Birdseye, ... asc svetcadcane's July 26, 1825. 
Lockwood, Heatyy. 23.6626 see July 30, 1833. 
Loomis, George S.,.; «,. ss ewsesesee July —, 1829. 
Lodinis, Joseph, ...sc505 cin oat oes oe July 28, 1840. 
Loveland, E. W., Oneida, .......... Jan. 10, 1871. 
Fal, ATMONG ss wana s ene oles esis Jan, —, 1833. 
TG ARSE ai yv6, 0 oa dhe. 6, Poy orecgtnt. ie July 31, 1822. 
Mash, (Mi, Mos) oe 5/0052 eda nee July 27, 1841. 
Mason, Adolphus A.,...........+. Jan. 29, 1828. 
Mas Vo Wi ice bass saa gee awes Jan. 31, 1837. 
Maybery, FT 5h. ote ony ices tines uly 29, 1845. 
McClelland, , DeRuyter,..... July 13, 1875. 
Mead, Henry Mi ceca dact, ces 540 July 25, 1843. 
Medi Fi. Biss ote sete whesies ne e's Oct. 13, 1858. 
Meat, Onesimusy. snd .eeewere sisson July 29, 1817. 
Mead, Poware Rif cos vse sacwns es Jan. 28, 1834. 

















Mead, Thompson, Jr.,............- July 30, 1839. 
Merrick, Constatit,. .. 0.56560 0% .. July 29, 1806. 
Messenger, Ba. Gasca: 5 seat S48 Henle Jab. 27, 1835. 
Miller, Edgar L., Eaton,........... July 8, £879. 
Miller, Bis P., Batons ooo. 5050s c sien July 12, 1870. 
Mitchell, David, . scst-s senses we oe July 29, 1817. 
Mitchell, David,.....4....0.00%00 Jan. 26, 1841. 
Moffett, Fose@piy soo sree sc eatels oe aes July 29, 1817. 
Moore, , Munnsville,......... July 13, 1875. 
Moore; Thy Mis suai 0% Ss at lewd Jan. 26, 1847. 
LORE, Topas drs ea Volta yo ardtate gePore Jan. 27, 1835. 
MoGre, James) dca sehaca.va set 3b July 29, 1806. 
Mary, Zabine Mo 4.5.. pw. ope mors ae Jan. 29, 1828. 
Mumford, E. S.,: .....0c00 2 eedesce July 8, 1862. 
Miatngirs GiBiy is asics yg dst ba trade July 12, 1864. 
Mash vera 5, 4. 6 a's ea evel es ed Oct. 27, 1807. 
Nichols, ge Sie as is Mopinyoe Peete Jan. 25, 1842. 
Nicholas, 2h. Bye c'sa)0 80s ccd ere acts July 25, 1843. 
Norton, ‘Joel, sige inns aieta ps boa dak pie’ dual July 29, 1817. 
Worton, Sanatel), v5.0 ..ceohiiiw saree July 26, 1836, 
Noyes, Helon Fay,........-..+68. July —, 1830. 
Quarks, Walaa Fon ios isis peters bse July 8, 1862, 
Orton, iin 315, doatwhe sinha yd SiatOe: afys Jan. 28, 1840. 
Palmer, Benjamin, . .......0.0ee%06s July 31, 182r. 
Parker, Zadoc,..s'.00's. dew ass wotes July 29, 1806. 
Patrie, WHUBAG, is aie en's wastes piclk o Oct. 25, 1808. 
Payne, TOO. dias aricinory stetaren ais Jan. 29, 1828. 
Peck. Daritel, cid asttemctee i Getahs July 29, 1817. 
Bek; ‘S. Wrge'. so o¥ hea aterbletet Sa July 30, 1839. 
Péreival, Stephen, occ av cseaies’s oes July 29, 1806. 
Perry, igs Hos srs peso’ tee satoe > Jan. 13, 1874. 
Pierce, Jeremiah B.,......0.-..+40 July —, 1810. 
Potter. :S. Miss 'ocssc2'eisu cise 0.80 July 30, 1839. 
Powers; Jean Paci wart tic dald April 29, 1807. 
PaWetes IN Lee iecind ged Wyte bse ows Jan. 26, 1841. 
Pratt: DADE a oie vale s ses earns ont July 28, 1819. 
Pratt, JBljahiy: foals bons 3.2 0os July 29, 1806. 
Peaht AMES, wing 5.4 qe's cieetorielee ne do. 
Pfatt. {ovathati,y.5 cpue.. 3.8 Payer do. 
Priory, ASABE), 5 oot wales bo nsetens do 
Purdy, Albert Gigas o. <0 04 eae dacs July —, 1830. 
Putnam, ENGh esse hoe tte July 29, 1806. 
Putuaia, Jokmy..s64.64 oe so sea 'sbe 00 July 31, 1827. 
Rankin: [agnds anc seciesa phils as's aes Jan. 27, 1835. 
Ranke, Tawisy, 5 o's fais irre tl ek ccogye July —, 18209. 
RAMA! OF TRA 8 5.0 We’ oo veiw ce 1874. 
RaneOt Di sic ee ies a Son sewed Jan. 25; 1842. 
REED, AMOS, oo irs 855 oe hed se July 30, 1839. 
RRESRME EE, Fe Al gs 00 ios ocd A eiein'd'e.9 July ro. 1866, 
Rockwell, Alva: W.,..044s00se000 Jan. 28, 1823. 
ROGEHS, Fi Oe, ost nie a0 shernns Sicly at sg 1874. 
RG BS. Wak os sew oa dale vs vleleavy July 8, 1862. 
PROCS TR. 5 052 2 ghonreis «84s 4 oad ne Jan. 31, 1832. 
Sammis, O. K., Wampsville,f....... July 8, 1862, 
Samgers As Me gea sic dwialzies ks fs ste July 30, 1839. 
Seamans, Horace... 2.0 ss dese esis July —, 1829. 
Sexton, E. H., Oneida,, . 0. 2.0. 204 01 July 11, 1871. 
Sherman, Jonathan,............... July 28, 1807. 
Silsby, Jonathan,.......,.......-. July 29, 1817. 
Sizer Meda Bi tag eae css sled hess c'e ee July 29, 1806. 
Smith, A. D., New Woodstock,...... July 14, 1868, 
Smith, Hubbard, eeteld hy Pk Pe ae oad Oct. 25, 1808, 
Smith, Tit Wages ntieit otis 2-9 ¥ ois ¥ 074 July 9, 1872. 
Shente; TAT swe s cotta eesbs Jan. 28, 1834. 
Spence, Ira, DeRuyter, ...,..0. 0006 Oct. 11, 1859, 
Spencer, “THOMAS, 5.02 iss vee vel evicn July 28; 1818, 
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Spooner, Stillman,..... nee te Sides Jan. 26, 1830. 
Stacy, Consider H.,*........ a Ret July 28, 1820, 
Stowell, OSC sls bwin eid ee oe ay Jan. 30, 18009. 
Te os rs gd a ee July 26, 1825. 
Ways” WURADI NT 5 ek cy cations os Jan, 27, 1818. 
Taylor, William, Munnsville,....... July 12, 1870. 
NST oe Pec Dee ee eee ae oS July 30, 1833. 
ME CUSTAL Place crisis Saiese ve eS July 25, 1843. 
Throop, J. Motte, Lebanon,....... July 14, 1868. 
Tompkins, A. Miss, Hamilton,...... July 8, 1879. 
Treadway, ——, ..........-.-een. July 25, 1842. 
FS Ol ee ee ee Doe July 25, 1843. 
Tucker, Laban,.......- pas tthe Sy July 31, 1838. 
Man es ee ee bak cn see als Jan. 27, 1818. 


NSGsMR RI MIM Acts fe 0k seas we eke cpiate 4 _——, 1874. 
Usher, @emthaniel,.... es. es cess July 31, 1827. 
VanWagner, L. A., No. Brookfield,.. July t1, 1871. 
Warner, N. P., New Woodstock, 1879. 
Wartier,-Wittaray ) i Diino oe se sls July 31, 1832. 





WCDI ee oS mn sey dine yp wie Jan. 27, 1818. 
eC Be 2 7g See ee ep Jan. 31, 1843. 
White; ‘Adonijab, ......6. 600.0050. Jan. 26, 18109. 
Wihittard,) Fartes, - 005 cesies-005/s0 84's July 31, 1838. 
Whitmore, Theophilus,*........... Jan, 30, 1809. 
Wilcox, O. B., Earlville,........... July 8, 1879. 
Wilson, Sh Aero ere ae July 26, 1814. 
WVOGUR EERUOT Si viciens ceecses May 8, 1810, 


Youngs, John T.t.......... . Jan. 28, 1834. 


Mapison County Homeopatuic Mepicat Society. 


A brief account of the origin and growth of home- 
opathy has been given in Chapter XI, and to avoid 
repetition the reader is referred to that chapter.* 

At the annual meeting of the Homeopathic Med- 
ical Society of Oneida county, held at Utica, Oct. 18, 
1864, Drs. E, A. Munger and George B. Palmer 
were appointed a committee to secure the organiza- 
tion of a Homeopathic Medical Society in Madison 
and Chenango counties, In accordance with an in- 
vitation issued by this committee, a meeting was held 
in the office of Dr. Loomis, in Morrisville, Wednes- 
day, Jan. 4, 1865, at which the following named gen- 
tlemen were present :— 


D. D. Loomis, Morrisville. 

W. B. Brown, Hamilton. 

G. L. Gifford, Hamilton. 

A. E. Wallace, Brookfield. 

Ira C. Owen, Sherburne. 

George B. Palmer, East Hamilton. 
E. A. Munger, Waterville. 

George W. Bailey, Waterville. 

H. M., Paine, Albany. 


The Madison County Homeopathic Medical Society 
was then organized pursuant to the Act of April 13, 
1857, authorizing the incorporation of Homeopathic 
Medical Societies. Dr. Munger was temporary chair- 
man and Dr. Geo. B. Palmer, secretary. 

Drs. Loomis, Owen and Wallace were appointed a 
committee to report a form of constitution and by- 





* See page 172, 





laws, which, after being amended, were Sean sip at 
that meeting. 

Dr. D. D. Loomis was elected President’ Ira C. 
Owen, Vice-President; George B. Palmer, Secretary 
and Treasurer; and Drs, A, E. Wallace, G. L. Gif- 
ford and George B. Palmer, Censors. 

Drs. E. A. Munger, H. M. Paineand G, W. Bailey 
were elected honorary members. 

The present officers of the Society are: E. C. Bass, 
President ; E. P. Hussey, Vice-President ; J. T. Wal- 
lace, Secretary and Treasurer; A. E. Wallace, G. B. 
Palmer and W. E. Deuel, Censors. These, with E. 
Loomis, E. N. Coon, J. E. Cross, and G. E. Gifford 
constitute thepresent members. 

The following have been the officers of the snug 
from 1865, to 1876 :— 


PRESIDENT. Vice-PREsIDENT, 
1865. D. D. Loomis. Ira C, Owen. 
1866. H. F. Adams. S. Spooner. 
1867. E. C. Bass. A. A. Lewis. 
1868-9. do S. Spooner, 
1870. Stillman Spooner. G. L. Gifford. 
1871. G. L. Gifford. Edward Loomis. 
1872. A. E. Wallace. E, C. Bass. 
1873. do. L. C, Crowell. 
1874. Edward Loomis. E. N. Coon. 
1875. E. N. Coon. W. H. Griffith. 
1876. W. H. Griffith. Edward Loomis. 


George W. Palmer has held the office of Secretary 
and Treasurer for the years 1865-1875, and J. T. 
Wallace in 1876. 


MEMBERS ELECT. 


Isaac Clark, Eaton, June 27, 1865. 
H. F. Adams, Canastota, June 27, 1866. 
John P. Hunting, Brookfield, Oct. 2, 1866, 
Henry F. Adams, Canastota, do. 

Stillman Spooner, Oneida, do. 

Harrison Willis, Clinton, (honorary), do. 

Edgar C. Bass, Cazenovia, June 25, 1867. 
A, A, Lewis, DeRuyter, June 25, 1867. 
Edward Loomis, Oneida, June 22, 1869. 
H. P. Mera, Canastota, June 22, 1869. 
John W. Brown, Morrisville, June 22, 1869. 
M. M. Catlin, Brookfield, June 22, 1869. 
L. C. Crowell, Morrisville, June —, 1873. 
E. L. Coon, DeRuyter, June —, 1873. 
W. H. Griffith, Chittenango, June —, 1875. 
J. T. Wallace, Oneida, 1876. 
E. P. Hussey, Since 1876, 


Tue Mapison County AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The steps preliminary to and the benefits attending 
the formation of agricultural societies have been ad- 
verted to in Chapter XI. From an early period the 
agriculturalists of Madison county were fully awake to 
the importance, the necessity, of improved methods 
of agriculture, and many of her citizens displayed a 
commendable zeal in promoting this object and rais- 
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ing agriculture to that high and just recognition to 


which its importance entitles it. This early activity 
is especially noticeable in the introduction of im- 
proved breeds of stock, stock-raising having for many 
years been a prominent and valuable industry in this 
county. 

In 1810, Curtis Hoppin brought into the town of 
Lebanon about two hundred sheep of mixed breeds, 
among which were coarse-wooled, fine-wooled, and a 
few South-down bucks and ewes. This may be con- 
sidered the commencement of sheep raising with a 
view to profit in Madison county. The farmers se- 
lected from his flocks and commenced sheep breeding. 
In 1823, Mr. Hoppin introduced a few full-blooded 
Merino sheep, which, in due season, gave character 
and value to the growing flocks. About 1825, Messrs. 
Whitman and Douglass, of Sullivan, introduced a 
Devon bull into the town of Sullivan; and in 1843, 
S. A. Gilbert, of East Hamilton, raised a bull calf that 
became generally known as the “ Ackley Bull,” and 
was subsequently owned by D. D. Palmer, of Brook- 
field. The weight of this animal was nearly two thous- 
and pounds. A yoke of steers, the progeny of this 
bull, weighing 3,360 pounds, were exhibited at the 
County fair, in 1851, by H. P. Potter, of East 
Hamilton. 

Mr. Beaumont, of Eaton, brought into the county 
a thorough-bred Durham bull, and a few heifers, 
which contributed largely to the improvement of 
the stock of the county. Sylvester Burchard, of 
Madison, and David Osgood, of Hamilton, deserve 
honorable mention in this connection ; also Sanford 
P. Chapman of Lenox, who at one time owned a very 
valuable herd of short-horned stock. The efforts of 
John B. Yates, of Chittenango, to improve the breed 
of horses in the county is equally commendable. He 
introduced “ Ethiop” and ‘‘ Hambletonian,” and other 
excellent horses. “Messenger” was brought into the 
county by Henry and George Ehle, of Sullivan. _The 
Messrs. Ackley, of Hamilton, introduced the ‘“ Mor- 
gan ” horse from Vermont.* 

Early individual effort naturally suggested and pre- 
pared the way for associated effort, and September 1, 
1841, the year in which the State Society was resus- 
citated and reorganized, the Madison County Agri- 
cultural Society was organized, with the following 
named board of officers: J. D. Ledyard, of Cazeno- 
via, President ; Elijah Morse, of Eaton, H. G. War- 
ner of Sullivan, and J. H. Dunbar, of East Hamil- 
ton, Vice-Presidents ; Alexander Krumbhaer, of Caze- 
novia, Corresponding Secretary; A. S. Sloan, of 
Eaton, Recording Secretary; and Uriah Leland, of 
Eaton, Treasurer. For several years the Society held 


* Gazetteer and Business Directory of Madison County, 1868-'9, by 
H. Child. 








annual fairs in:various parts of the county, which ex- 
erted a wide and salutary influence and stimulated the 
development of agriculture and the improvement of 
stock. Its beneficial influences were seconded and 
intensified by the various local organizations which 
subsequently sprung into existence, having for their 
object the same ends, though more limited in their - 
scope, prominent among which were the Aroovkfield 
Agricultural Society, organized March 5, 1856; the 
Lebanon Agricultural Society, organized August ro, 
1856; the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Association of 
Fenner, organized Jan. 3, 1857; the Hamilton Agri- 
cultural and Florticultural Association, organized Au- 
gust 22, 1857; the Velson Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Association, organized June 5, 1858: and the 
Farmers and Mechanics Association of Cazenovia, 
organized Jan. 12, 1859. 


CHAPTER XL. 


SHIRE Towns—Earty Courts—First County Or- 
FICERS—JUSTICES OF THE ORIGINAL FIvE Towns— 
CazENOVIA DESIGNATED AS THE COUNTY SEAT IN 
1810—First Court Housse—County Srat ReE- 
MOVED TO MORRISVILLE IN 1817—CourT Houses 
AND OTHER County BuILpINGs AT MorRISVILLE— 
County Poor HouseE—PauPER STATISTICS—HoME 
FOR DEsTITUTE CHILDREN OF Mapison County— 
INCREASE OF INSANE PAuPERISM —CrviL List — 
DELEGATES TO CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS — 
SraTe SENATORS—MEMBERS OF ASSEMBLY—Coun- 
Ty JuDGES—SuRROGATES—DIstRIcT ATTORNEYS— 
SHERIFFsS—County CLERKS——COUNTY TREASURERS 
—County SUPERINTENDENTS OF COMMON SCHOOLS 
ScHooL COMMISSIONERS—PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 
— REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS. 


N the erection of Madison county from Chenango 

in 1806, Sullivan was constituted a half-shire town 

of the former, with Hamilton, which had previously 
been a half-shire town of the latter county, and the 
courts were held alternately in the school-house in 
Hamilton village and the school-house near David 
Barnard’s, in Sullivan, now Lenox, until 1812, The 
first county officers were, Peter Smith, of Peterboro, 
First Judge; Sylvanus Smalley and David Cook, of 
Sullivan, Edward Green, of Brookfield, and Elisha 
Payne, of Hamilton, Associate Judges; Dr. Asa B, 
Sizer, of Hamilton, County Clerk ; Jeremiah Whipple, 
of Cazenovia, Skerif/; Thomas H. Hubbard, of Ham- 
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ilton, Surrogate ; and Jabish N. M. Hurd, of Cazeno- 
via, Coroner.* 

In 1810, Cazenovia was designated the county 
seat, and Colonel John Lincklaen and Captain Elipha- 
let Jackson were appointed to superintend the erec- 
tion of a court-house. The brick building which now 
forms the eastern central part of Cazenovia Seminary, 
and is readily distinguished by its characteristic style 
of architecture, was erected, and the first court held 
in it in January, 1812. After the county seat was 
removed to Morrisville in 1817, in response to the 
demand for a more central location, that building was 
sold for $1,810, in 1818, to the Methodists, and used 
by them as a house of worship. It was subsequently 
converted into the Oneida Conference Seminary, 
and has since been used for school purposes. 

Joseph Morse, Captain Eliphalet Jackson and 
Elisha Carrington were appointed to superintend the 
erection of a new court-house in Morrisville, and the 
first court was held there Oct. 7, 1817. A newcourt- 
house was built in 1847, Ellis Morse, Samuel White 
and Oliver Pool superintending its erection. It was 
burned during the session of the court in October, 
1865, and was superseded by the present two-story 
wooden structure the following year. It contains a 
fine court-room, with gallery, jury rooms and library, 
and is pleasantly situated on the main street, fronting 
on a small park, which is ornamented with a beautiful 
fountain and reservoir, thirty feet in diameter and seven 
feet deep, affording an abundant supply of water in 
case of fire. An addition was built in 1877 to meet 
the demand for increased accgmmodations for the 
business of the county. 

_ The Clerk’s office is a small brick fire-proof, one- 
story building, erected in 1824 by Andrew P. Lord at 
a cost of $674, and stands adjacent to the court-house. 
The jail, which is also contiguous to the court-house, 
presents the appearance of a handsome residence, the 
front part being occupied as such by the keeper, a 
wing in the rear containing the cells. Its real 
character is admirably concealed, and would not 
be suspected by a stranger. It recently superseded 
the old wooden building erected in 1817, which was 
made historic by the confinement therein of the 
famous Abram Antoine. The jail of 1817 was built 
at a cost of $4,523.51; the new jail was built in 





*The Justices appointed for the five towns which composed the county on 


its organization were as follows :— 

Brookfield, Oliver Brown, Daniel Maine, Henry Clark, jr, Jonathan Mor- 
gan, Samuel Marsh and Edward Green. = sie 

Cazenovia, David Tuthill, Samuel S. Breese, Phineas Southwell, Perry 
. a Elisha Williams, Daniel Petrie, William Powers, and Joshua 

amiin. 

DeRuyter, Eli Gage, Hubbard Smith, and Eleazer Hunt, 

Hamilton, Joseph Morse, Simeon Gillett, Benjamin Pierce, Gen. Erastus 
Cleveland, Elisha Payne, Amos Maynard, Russell Barker, George Crane 
and Winsor Coman. 

Sullivan, Gilbert Caswell, Samuel Foster, Walter Beecher, Joseph Frost, 
Sylvanus Smalley, Peter Smith, David Cook, William Hallock, James Camp- 
ton, Joseph Yeaw. 


t See report of committee. 








1872 at a cost of about $20,000. It is a fine brick 
structure. 

The county poor-house is situated on a farm of 159 
acres In the town of Eaton, five miles south-east of 
Morrisville. The first building, a stone structure, 
was erected in 1828, The present one was built on 
its site in 1878. It is a two-story wooden structure, 
with a high stone basement, used for kitchen and din- 
ing-room. The keeper's residence is in the center; 
the male paupers occupy the right, and the female pau- 
pers the left wing. A partial classification is effected, 
and the sexes, when in-doors, are securely separated. 
The building is heated by steam, abundantly supplied 
with water, and has good bathing facilities. The 
apartments for the insane have been enlarged and im- 
proved. The farm is tilled by the paupers and in- 
sane and yields good crops. 

Financial statement of the County Poor-House :— 


Cash on hand at last report. . ..$1,817.67 
* received for board of 


insane patients.......... 289.50 

“ received for produce, &c., 
bold FF nike lagenstae van E325 
“ received from Poor Fund. 9,740.67 

“ “ce “ Building 
Fad ui'ss oS eu een 13,000.00 

——_ $25,660.12 

Paid W. I. Tillotson for build- 
ing new county-house,... 12,803.71 

“« W. I. Tillotson for moving 
and raising old building. . 545.00 

“« W. H. Warner for putting 
in steam heating works.. 2,000.00 

“ Utica Steam Gauge Co. 

for putting in steam heat- 
ing in old building ..... 247.66 

“ for widow blinds and 
painting same.......... 131.25 

“ for moving old insane 
paysel Fin) Seep a een aes 150.00 
““ for stone walk.......... 314.68 

“ for labor connected with 
new building, grading, &c 743.52 


‘** for furniture for new build> 


ne a op ss elsie. ned biainls 57-50—16,993.32 
“ for supplies at county- 
ROUSE dtr. a oeiele ae tines 6,330.20 
“* for hired help on farm... 210,84 
pe ie ek) * in house... 263.00 
“« “ matron for insane de- 
PAILTINGRE TS 5S o ewrese erie 240.00 
“* for keeper’s salary,...... 500.00— 7,544.04 
**  * Insurance on buildings 107.50 
“ “ physician’s fees in case 
OF lUMaGy §.<.2, 2's. Soni es 26.50 
“* for physician’s salary at 
county-house........... 150.00— 176.50 
‘** for transportation of pau- 
pers from the several 
LOWE 254.30 Seiees Sits 128.61 
Cash on hand.,, R veshe ; 710.15 


$25,660.12 
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From the report of the county Superintendents of 
the Poor, of Nov. 15, 1879, we glean the following 
particulars in regard to this institution :— 


“The number of paupers at the county-house at 
the date of our last report was 108; the number re- 
ceived during the year was 140; the number dis- 
charged, 121; sentto Orphan Asylum, 2; died dur- 
ing the year, 173; present number at the County- 
House, 108; the number of children at the Poor- 
House under three years oldis 4. 

“The number of paupers now at the Poor-House 
are, from the towns of Brookfield, 5; Cazenovia, 
9; DeRuyter, 4; Eaton, 19; Fenner, 2; George- 
town, 5; Hamilton, 12; Lebanon, 1; Lenox, 31; 
Madison, 23 ; Nelson, 4; Smithfield, 1 ; Stockbridge, 3; 
Sullivan, 10. Of this number 58 are males and 50 
females. The number at the Poor-House during the 
year, 132 45-52. ‘The number of weeks’ board of 
paupers during the year is 6,907; the expense per 
week for each pauper is g1 cents. 

“The estimated amount of produce raised on the 
farm during the year is 120 tons hay; 1,000 bushels 
potatoes ; 420 bushels oats; 195 bushels corn; 370 
bushels beets ; 12 bushels onions ; 300 heads cabbage ; 
60 bushels turnips; 12 bushels pop corn; 20 bushels 
sweet corn. 

“There are now on the county farm 10 fat hogs, 16 
shotes, 10 head fat cattle, 22 milch cows, 8 yearling 
heifers, 2 yearling steers, 1 two-year-old bull, 3 spring 
calves, and 3 work horses.” 


The pauper children are kept at the “ Home for 
Destitute Children of Madison County,” at Peter- 
boro, which was established in 1871, through the 
munificence of Hon. Gerrit Smith, who donated the 
building, valued at $12,000, and ten acres of land, 
which with the barn thereon, is valued at $1,000. 
The entire value of this property is increased by a 
legacy of $130.15 from Miss Roberts and a bequest 
of $1,357.87 from Lucy Gilbert, to $14,488.02.* 

The “Home” is under the supervision of the 
Superintendents of the Poor, who under the date of 
Noy. 18, 1879, reported as follows :— 


“The number of children at the Asylum at the 
date of our last report was 48; the number received 
during the year was 34; the number taken out on 
trial, 14; the number returned to parents, 3 ; number 
left without leave, 8; number discharged, 5; present 
number at the Asylum is 52—40 boys and 12 girls; 
average number kept during the year, 55. 

“There were made at the Asylum during the year, 
22 girls’ dresses, 24 aprons, 2 skirts, 4 chemise, 6 pairs 
drawers, 40 boys’ suits, 38 pairs pants, 5 coats, 62 
shirts, 19 pairs suspenders, 45 pairs socks, 7 bed- ticks, 
8 sheets, 10 pairs pillow cases, 1 bed quilt, hemmed 
98 handkerchiefs, 24 napkins, 19 towels, 2 table 
spreads, and prepared rags for 54 yards of carpet.” 


Financial report of the “Home,” or Madison 
* Report of A. M. Holmes and Gerrit S. Miller, committee appointed by 
the Board of Supervisors to report the valuation of this property, Nov. 11, 


1879. 











County Orphan Asylum, the name by which it is also 


designated :— 
Cash on hand at date of last re- 
OLE. os Foo 5:3 a tet a ee Fa $526 80 
* received from G. S. Miller, 
interest on legacies....... 23 80 
“* received from county treas- 
TEE is dt 50 24a sorta Th sag ects Fh 2,500 00-$3,050 60 
Paid for transportation of chil- 
OPEN) bas athe pds xe gun 2I 21 


for school teachers’ salary.. 156 00 
** for hired help in kitchen... 146 50 


“« care of sick, sewing, 
knitting, washing, &c.,.-.. 93 41 
“ for new furniture ...,. 16 70 

“ for repairs of interior of 
Ris. 5 oo salen dacutat 15 75 

* for labor and material for 
improvements outside.... - 28 00 
“ for-team work, ...0..4<% s+ 10 96 
“* for physician’s fees....... 76 00 
“* for keeper’s salary........ 350 00 
“ for supplies, &.,....-.... 2,006 81 
Cost Orr Hatid gs 5 cieet honk 45s 69 26 


3,050 60 
The number of insane paupers Nov. 30, 1878, was 
thirty ; the number of epileptics, two; and blind, one. 
During the first three decades after the completion of 
the poor-house, in 1828, the number of insane per- 
sons admitted to it, either as boarders or paupers, 
was sixty-eight ; thirty-one males, thirty-seven females. 
At the close of the next decade—1867—there were 
four idiots, fourteen insane, and one blind person con- 
fined in that institution. Thus it is seen that the 
number of insane paupers has more than doubled 
during the two succeeding decades, while the popula- 
tion remains about the same.* 


Maptson County Civit List. 


Madison county holds an honorable position in the 
civil list, having furnished a private Secretary of the 
Executive Chamber of New York, in the person of 
Charles Stebbins, of Cazenovia, who was appointed 
Jan. 1, 1875 ; an officer of the Governor’s Staff, Wil- 
liam K. Fuller, of Chittenango, who was appointed 
Adjutant General, in 1823; a Canal Commissioner, 
Benjamin Enos, of DeRuyter, who was appointed 
Feb. 8, 1842; a Bank Commissioner, Charles Steb- 
bins, of Cazenovia, who was appointed by the Goy- 
ernor and Senate Jan. 9, 1830, and held the office five 
terms, (ten years,) a State Treasurer, Benjamin Enos, 
of DeRuyter, who was elected Feb. 3, 1845; an As- 
sistant Superintendent of Public Works, John Steb- 
bins, of Cazenovia, who was appointed Feb. 9, 1878; 
a Judge of the Court of Appeals, Charles Mason, of 
Hamilton, who was elected Jan. 20, 1868; a Judge 
of the Supreme Court, Charles Mason, of Hamilton, 





*The population of the county in 1865 was 42,506; and in 1875, 42,324. 
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who was elected June 7, 1847, and again Nov. 8, 
1853; a Member of the Council of Appointment, 
Perry G. Childs, of Cazenovia, who was appointed 
Jan. 10, 1822; a United States Marshal, William S. 
Smith, of Lebanon, who was appointed Sept. 26, 1789. 

There were three Judges of the United States Su- 
preme Court, in whom Madison county may justly claim 
an interest, who sat upon the Supreme Court Bench at 
the same time. They were Judges John McLean, 
Samuel Nelson and Greene C. Bronson. Judge Mc- 
Lean was a native of New Jersey. He was once a 
resident of Eaton, and was brother to the late Noah 
McLean, of Pine Woods, in the townof Eaton. He 
emigrated with his parents to Virginia, subsequently 
to Kentucky and finally to Ohio, where, in Cincinnati, 
he was admitted to the bar in 1807. He entered 
upon the practice of his profession in Lebanon, Ohio, 
and in 1812 was elected to Congress from that dis- 
trict by a large majority, and again in 1814 by a 
unanimous vote—a circumstance of. rare occurrence. 
In 1816, he was elected Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio; in 1822, was appointed Commissioner of 
the General Land Office by President Munrce; in 
1823, became Postmaster-General ; and in 1829, was 
appointed by President Jackson a Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. He died in Cincin- 
nati, April 4, 1861. Judge Nelson was a law student 
in Madison and married there the daughter of his 
preceptor—Judge David Woods, an early attorney in 
the town of Madison. He -was born in Hebron, 
Washington county, in 1792, and-wasof Irish descent. 
He was graduated at Middlebury College, Vermont, 
in 1813, and was admitted to the bar in 1817. He 
located at Cortland, where he practiced his profession 
with great success. In 1820 he was a Presidential 
Elector ; was a Delegate to the State Constitutional 
Convention of 1821; was made a Judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court in 1823; was appointed Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the State in 1831; in 1837 was made 
Chief Justice; and in 1845, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Tyler a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Judge Bronson was a native of Fen- 
ner, and was for many years a distinguished lawyer in 
New York. 


DELEGATES TO CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


Barak Beckwith, John Knowles and Edward Rog- 
ers, represented the county in the Convention of 182t ; 
Benjamin F. Bruce and Federal Dana, in that of 1846 ; 
Lester M. Case and Loring, in that of 1867, both vot- 
ing in favor of the adoption of the Constitution. 


STATE SENATORS. 


On its erection in 1806, and during the continuance 
of the First Constitution, Madison county was a part 











of the Western Senatorial District, which then em- 
braced Allegany, Herkimer, Onondaga, Ontario, Ot- 
sego, Schoharie, Tioga, Steuben, Oneida, Cayuga, St. 
Lawrence, Genesee, Seneca, Jefferson and Lewis 
counties. Broome, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Niag- 
ara and Cortland were. subsequently added. This 
district was entitled to nine members from 1803 to 
1808, and twelve from 1808to 1815. April 17, 1815, 
the district was reorganized, and Herkimer, Ontario, 
Otsego, Schoharie, St. Lawrence, Jefferson and Lewis 
ceased to belong to it. Oswego was added in 1816, 
and Tompkins in 1817. From 1815 the district was 
entitled to nine members, 

Under the second constitution Madison county was 
in the Fifth Senatorial District, which also included 
the counties of Herkimer, Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida 
and Oswego, until May 23, 1836, when Otsego was 
annexed and Herkimer transferred. 

Under the third constitution, Madison and Oswego 
counties were constituted the Twentieth District. 
April 13, 1857, it was associated with Chenango and 
Cortland counties in forming the Twenty-third Dis- 
trict. April 25, 1866, it was again associated with 
Oswego in forming the Twenty-first District ; and April 
23, 1879, it was associated with Herkimer and Otsego 
in forming the Twenty-third District, which relation 
it still sustains. , 

Madison county did not furnish a State Senator 
previous to its organization asa separate county; and 
only three during the continuance of the first consti- 
tution andits connection with the Western District, viz: 
Sylvanus Smalley, of Lenox, who served during the 
sessions of 1809, ’10, 11, ’12; Bennett Bicknell, of 
Morrisville, in 1815, °16, ’17, *18; and Perry G. 
Childs, of Cazenovia, in 1820, '1,’2. They were suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Greenly, of Hamilton, who served 
in 1823, ’4, ’5; Charles Stebbins, of Cazenovia, in 
1826, ‘7, ’8,’9; John G. Stower, of Hamilton, in 1833, 
’4; Joseph Clark, of Brookfield, in 1839, ’40, ’1, ’2 ; 
Thomas Barlow, of Canastota, in 1844, ’5, '6,°7 3 
Asahel Stone, of Peterboro, in 1850; Simeon C. 
Hitchcock, of Cazenovia, in 1854,’5 ; John J. Foote, 
of Hamilton, in 1858,’9; James Barnett, of Smith- 
field, in 1866, ’7 ; William H. Brand, of Leonardsville, 
in 1870, ’1; Charles Kellogg, of Chittenango, in 
1874,'5; John W. Lippitt, of Solsville, in 1878, ’9. 


MEMBERS OF ASSEMBLY. 


The variation of Madison county’s representation 
in the Assembly has corresponded with that of the 
ratio of her population to that of the State, the ex- 
tremes being one and three. She had two members 
at the time of her formation; three under the appor- 
tionments of April 1, 1808, April 8, 1815, April 12, 
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1822, April 18, 1826, and May 23, 1836 ; two under 
the apportionments of March 8, 1846, April 13, 1857, 
and April 16, 1866; and one under the apportion- 
ment of April 23, 1879. 

The first Assemblyman from the territory now em- 
braced in Madison county was Jonathan Forman, 
who served in 1800~1. He was succeeded by James 
Green and Stephen Hoxie, 1803; Stephen Hoxie, 
1804; Samuel Payne and Luther Waterman, 1804~—’5; 
Samuel Payne and Sylvanus Smalley, 1806; Erastus 
Cleveland and Sylvanus Smalley, 1807; John W. 
Bulkley and Sylvanus Smalley, 1808; Oliver Brown, 
John W. Bulkley and Daniel Van Horne, 1808~’g ; 
John W. Bulkley, Amos B. Fuller and Daniel Van- 
Horne, 1810; John W. Bulkley, Henry Clark, Jr., and 
Zebulon Douglass, 1811 ; Bennet Bicknell, Nathaniel 
Cole and Samuel H. Coon, 1812; Walter Beecher, 
John D. Henry and Jonathan Olmstead, 181213; 
Stephen F. Blackstone, Elisha Carrington and Abra- 
ham D. Van Home, 1814; David Beecher, Winsor 
Coman and John Mattison, 1814—15; Oliver Brown, 
Nathan Hall, Jr., and Eliphalet S. Jackson, 1816; 
James B. Eldridge, Moses Maynard and Jonathan 
Olmstead, 1816-17; Thomas Greenly, James Nye 
and David Woods, 1818; Solomon Beebe, Thomas 
Greenly and Dennison Palmer, 1819 ; Amos Crocker, 
Eliphalet S. Jackson and Levi Morton, 1820; Wil- 
liam “Berry, Jr., Justin Dwinelle and Herman Van- 
Vleck, 18201; Pardon Barnard, Henry Clark, Jr., 
and Justin Dwinelle, 1822 ; Rutherford Barker, Daniel 
M. Gillett and Curtis Hoppin, 1823; Joseph Clark, 
Edward Hudson and Thomas Spencer, 1824 ; Elias 
P. Benjamin, Nehemiah Huntington and James 
Nye, 1825; Thomas Dibble, Nehemiah Huntington 
and Jacob Ten Eyck, 1826; Sylvester Beecher, 
James B. Eldridge and Lemuel White, 1827; Joseph 
Clark, John Knowles and Eri Richardson, 1828; 
James B, Eldridge, William K. Fuller and John Wil- 
liams, 1829; William K. Fuller, William Manchester 
and John M. Messenger, 1830; Robert Henry, Ste- 
phen B. Hoffman and John Whitman, 1831; Nehe- 
miah Batcheler, Daniel Gillett and John Head, 2d, 
1832; Erastus Cleveland, John Davis and Jesse Kil- 
born, 1833 ; Sardis Dana, Benjamin Enos and Henry 
T. Sumner, 1834; Joseph Clark, William J. Hough 
and Jason W. Powers, 1835 ; Ephraim Gray, William 
J. Hough and John B. Yates, 1836; Wait Clark, 
Isaac Coe, Jr., and Silas Sayles, 1837; William F. 
Bostwick, William Lord and Onesimus Mead, 1838 ; 
Friend Barnard, Benjamin Enos and Uriah Leland, 
1839; Daniel Barker, Daniel Dickey and Benjamin 
Enos, 1840; Seneca B. Burchard, Oliver Pool and 
Daniel VanVleck, 1841 ; Simon C. Hitchcock, Calvin 
Morse and Job Wells, 1842; Venoni W. Mason, 
Henry Palmer and Lorenzo Sherwood, 1843; Ralph 
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I. Gates, Thomas Keith and Alfred Medbery, 1844; 
‘Stephen G. Sears, William Smith and John I, Wal- 
rath, 1845; Horace Hawks, Thomas T. Loomis and 
Stephen .M. Potter, 1846; George T. Taylor and 
Peter VanValkenburgh, 1847 ; John T. G. Bailey and 
George Grant, 1848; David Maine and Robert G. 
Stewart, 1849; John Clark and Thomas O. Bishop, 
1850; Jairus French and Franklin B. Hoppin, 1851 ; 
George B. Rowe and Henry L. Webb, 1852; Dennis 
Hardin and Marsena Temple, 1853 ; Samuel White, 
2d, and Franklin M. Whitman, 1854; Gilbert Tomp- 
kins and Aaron B. Brush, 1855; Samuel White and 
John Snow, 1856; Albert G. Purdy and Thomas P. 
Bishop, 1857; Lester M. Case and Robert Stewart, 
1858; Simeon Rider and Noah M. Coburn, 1859 ; 
David Clark and James Barnett, 1860; Orrin B. Lord 
and Francis A. Hyatt, 1861 ; William-H. Brand and 
Albert G. Purdy, 1862; William H. Brand and George 
L. Rouse, 1863 ; John W. Lippitt and Daniel F. Kel- 
logg, 1864; Alfred A. Brown and Alvin Strong, 1865 ; 
Gardner Morse and Caleb Calkins, 1866 ; Bushrod E. 
Hoppin and Benjamin F. Bruce, 1867; D. Gerry 
Wellington and Robert Stewart, 1868; Wesley M. 
Carpenter and Leonard C. Kilham, 1869 ; Joseph W. 
Merchant and Leonard C, Kilham, 1870; David L. 
Fisk and Leonard C, Kilham, 1871; John W. Lip- 
pitt and Francis A. Hyatt, 1872; Edward C. Philpot 
and Joseph F. Crawford, 1873; Edward C. Philpot 
and Henry W. Carpenter, 1874; D. Gerry Welling- 
ton and George Berry, 1875; Morris N. Campbell 
and Frederick C. Fiske, 1876; Albert N. Sheldon and 
Merchant Billington, 1877; Lambert B. Kern and 
Willard A. Crandall, 1878 ; Augustus L. Saunders and 
George Berry, 1879 ; Gerrit S. Miller, 1880. 


First anpD County JupceEs.* 


The First Judges of Madison county were: Peter 
Smith, of Peterboro, appointed June 10, 1807; 
Justin Dwinelle, of Cazenovia, Feb. 7, 1823; James B. 
Eldridge, of Hamilton, March 16, 1833; John B. 
Yates, of Chittenango, March 16, 1837; and Thomas 
Barlow, of Canastota, Jan. 24, 1843. The County 
Judges, since the office was made elective have been: 
James W. Nye, of Hamilton, elected in June, 1847 ; 
Sidney T. Holmes, of Morrisville, in 1851; Joseph 
H. Mason, of Hamilton, 1863;f and Charles L. 
Kennedy, of Morrisville, in 1867.tt 


SURROGATES,* 


The Surrogates of Madison county have been: 
Thomas H. Hubbard, of Hamilton, appointed March 
26, 1806; Dr. Asa B. Sizer, of Madison, Feb. 26, 

* See remarks under this head on page 116. 


+ Elected in November. 
t Re-elected. 
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1816; John G. Stower, of Hamilton, Feb. t9, 182t ; 
Otis P. Granger, of Morrisville, April 13, 1827; 
James B. Eldridge, of Hamilton, Feb. 18, 1840; 
James W. Nye, of Hamilton, Feb., 1844. The 
duties of this office have been vested in the county 
judge since June, 1847. e 


District ATTORNEYS.* 


On its erection Madison county belonged to the 
Sixth District, which then included Chenango, Herki- 
mer, Lewis, Oneida, Otsego and Jefferson counties. 
March 29, 1809, it was united with Cayuga, Che- 
nango, Onondaga and Cortland counties in the forma- 
tion of the Ninth District, and remained in that con- 
nection till 1818. 

The first person to fill this office from Madison 
county was Daniel Kellogg, of Sullivan, who was ap- 
pointed Feb. 30, 1809. His successors have been 
Thomas H, Hubbard, of Hamilton, appointed Feb. 
26, 1816, and again June 11,1818; William K. Ful- 
ler, of Chittenango, March 26, 1821; Philo Gridley, 
of Hamilton, 1829 ;?+ Justin Dwinelle, of Cazenovia, 
1837 ;? Charles Mason, of Hamilton, 1845 ;? Henry 
C. Goodwin, of Hamilton, elected in June, 1847 ; 
William E. Lansing, of Chittenango, 1850 ;{ David 
J. Mitchell, of Hamilton, 1853 ; Asahel C. Stone, of 
Smithfield, 1856; Albert N. Sheldon, of Hamilton, 
1859; Delos W. Cameron, of Cazenovia, 1862 ; 
Lambert B. Kern, of DeRuyter, 1865; Alexand 
Cramphin, of Morrisville, 1868 ; Gerrit A. Forbes, of 
Canastota, 1871 ; Sherman B. Daboll, 1874; John E. 
Smith, of Morrisville, 1877. 


SHERIFFS.§ 


Judge Peter Smith, who a few years later was a dis- 
tinguished early settler in this county, was the second 
Sheriff of Herkimer county, succeeding William Col- 
braith in that office February 18, 1795. 

The Sheriffs of Madison county have been Jere- 
miah Whipple, of Cazenovia, appointed March 26, 
1806 ; William Hatch, of Cazenovia, March 5, 1810; 
Jeremiah Whipple, Feb. 5, 1811; Elijah Pratt, of 
Smithfield, March 25, 1814; John Mattison, of Nel- 
son, Feb. 28, 1815; Moses Maynard, of Madison, 
March 2, 1819; Ezra Cloyes, of Morrisville, Feb. 19, 
1821, and elected in November, 1822 ;|| Ezekiel Car- 
penter, of Cazenovia, in 1825; Pardon Barnard, of 
Lenox, in 1828 ; Joseph S. Palmer, of Lenox, in 1831; 
Thomas Wylie, of Lebanon, in 1834; John M. Mes- 
senger, of Smithfield,in 1837; Isaac Brown of Brook- 





* See remarks under this head on page 116, 

1 The dates followed by ? are obtained from unofficial data and may be in- 
correct. 

¢ William E. Lansing and his successors were elected in November. 

§ See remarks under this head on page 117. 

|| The successors of Edward Cloyes were elected in November, 





field, in 1840; Samuel French, of Sullivan, in 1843; 
William B. Brand, of Brookfield, in 1846; Francis F. 
Stevens, of Eaton, in 1849; Stephen M. Potter, of 
Cazenovia, in 1852; Milton Barnett, of Smithfield, in 
1855; Sanford P. Chapman, of Lenox, in 1858; Wil- 
liam F. Bonney, of Eaton, in 1861 ; Asahel C. Stone, 
of Smithfield, in 1864; Andrew J. French, of Morris- 
ville, in 1866; Edwin R. Barker, of Morrisville, in 
1869 ; Milton DeLano, of Canastota, in 1872; Wilber 
M. Henderson, in 1875 ; Milton DeLano, in 1878. 


County CLERKS.* 


Madison county furnished the first Clerk of Che- 
nango county, in the person of Samuel Sidney Breese, 
of Cazenovia, who was appointed March 19, 1798. 
The successive Clerks of Madison county have been 
Dr. Asa B, Sizer, of Madison, who was appointed 
March 26, 1806; Samuel S. Forman, of Cazenovia, 
March 5, 1814; Josiah N. M. Hurd, of Cazenovia, 
Feb. 28, 1815 ; Bennett M., Bicknell, of Morrisville, 
Feb. 19, 1821, and elected in November, 1822 ;} John 
G. Curtis, of Eaton, 1825 ; Andrew Scott Sloan, 1831; 
Alexander Donaldson, Jr., of Nelson, 1837; Lewison 
Fairchild, of Cazenovia, 1840; Zadock T. Bentley, of 
DeRuyter, 1843; Andrew Scott Sloan, 1846; Loren- 
zo D. Dana, of Fenner, 1849; Lucius P, Clark, of 
Morrisville, 1852; William E. Lansing, of Chittenan- 
go, 1855; Charles L. Kennedy, of Morrisville, 1858 ; 
Loring Fowler, of Morrisville, 1861; Calvin Whit- 
ford, of Brookfield, 1864; Nathan Brownell, of Ham- 
ilton, 1867 ; Alfred D. Kennedy, of Canastota, 1870 ; 
Lucius P. Clark, of Morrisville, 1873 ; John N. Wood- 
bury, of Peterboro, 1876; James S. Stewart, of Mor- 
risville, 1879. ' 


County TREASURERS.* 


The Clerks of Madison county have been, Clark 
Tillinghast, of Morrisville, elected in 1848; Lyman 
M. Kingman, 1851; Henry F. Williams, 1854; Alex- 
ander M. Holmes, of Morrisville, 1860; David F. 
Payson, of Eaton, 1866; Charles T. Bicknell, of Mor- 
risville, 1869; Otis Storrs, of Morrisville, 1875.t All 
were elected in November. 


County SUPERINTENDENTS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


April 17, 1843, the Boards of Supervisors were 
directed to appoint County Superintendents of Com- 
mon Schools ; and Edward Manchester, Thomas Bar- 
low, of Canastota, and Marsena Temple, of Munns- 
ville, were accordingly so appointed in Madison coun- 
ty. The office was abolished March 13, 1847. 





~ * See remarks under this head on page 117- 
+ The successors to Bennett M. Bicknell were elected in November. 
+ Re-elected. 
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ScHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 


Prior to 1857, School Commissioners were appointed 
by the Board of Supervisors. In 1856, the office was 
made elective; and the first election under that act 
was held in November, 1859. ‘The office has been 
held in Madison county by the following named per- 
sons, R. L. Miner, Jarvis A. Head, Harrison Burgess, 
Jason B. Wells, Joseph E. Morgan, Frank H. Hyatt 
and G. Newton White in the first district; and O. E. 
Sturtevant, Irving C. Forte, Henry K. W. Bruce, 
Hiram L. Rockwell, Lewis S. Loomis, Paul S. Maine 
and John E. Hoppin in the second district. G. New- 
ton White, of Georgetown, and John E. Hoppin, of 
Cazenovia, are the present incumbents. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 


Madison county has been represented in the Elec- 
toral College as follows: William Hallock, of Lenox, 
in 1808; Thomas H. Hubbard, of Hamilton, in 1812 ; 
Elisha Farnham, of Cazenovia, in 1820; Phineas 
Coon, of Brookfield, in 1824; Benjamin Cotton, in 
1828; Samuel Payne, of Hamilton, in 1832; John 
Williams, of Cazenovia, in 1840; Thomas H. Hub- 
bard, of Hamilton, in 1844; Oliver Pool, of Nelson, 
in 1848; Thomas H. Hubbard, of Hamilton, in 1852; 
John J. Foote, of Hamilton, in 1860, 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS. 


On its formation, Madison county was associated 
with Broome, Chenango, Onondaga and Tioga in 
forming the Sixteenth Congressional District. Under 
the Act of March 8, 1808, Madison and Oneida 
formed the Eleventh District. Under the Act of June 
10, 1812, Herkimer and Madison formed the Seven- 
teenth District. Under the Act of April 17, 1822, 
Cortland and Madison formed the Twenty-second 
District. Under the Act of June 29, 1832, Madison 
and Onondaga formed the Twenty-third District. 
Under the Act of September 6, 1842, Madison and 
Oswego formed the Twenty-third District. It 
has since been associated with Oswego county ; 
though under the Act of July 19, 1851, they were 
constituted the Twenty-second District, and under 
that of June 18, 1873, the Twenty-fourth, their pres- 
ent designation. 

The following have been the Representatives in 
Congress from Madison county: William S. Smith, 
of Lebanon, 181317; Thomas H. Hubbard, of 
Hamilton, 181719 and 1821~23; Justin Dwinelle, 
of Cazenovia, 182325; John G. Stower, of Hamil- 
ton, 1827—2y; Thomas Beekman, of Peterboro, 1829— 
31; William K. Fuller, of Chittenango, 1833-37 ; 
Bennett Bicknell, of Morrisville. 183739; Edward 
Rogers, of Madison, 183941; A. Lawrence Foster, 
1841-43; WilliamJ. Hough, of Cazenovia, 1845~'47 ; 








Gerrit Smith, of Peterboro, 185354; Henry C. Good- 


win, of Hamilton, 1854~’55* and 1857—’59; William 
E. Lansing, of Chittenango, 186163 and 1871~75; 
Sidney T. Holmes, of Morrisville, 186567 ; Joseph 
Mason, of Hamilton, 187880. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


THE Press oF Mapison County. 


OR observations on the origin and growth of the 
Press the reader is referred to Chapter XIL.7 

The Madison Freeholder, which was established at 
Peterboro in 1808, was the first newspaper published 
in the county. John Peter Smith was the proprietor. 
It was edited by Jonathan Bunce, and published un- 
der the firm name of Jonathan Bunce & Co, It soon 
after appeared as Zhe Freeholder, and in 1813, was 
again changed to Zhe Madison County Herald, under 
which name it was continued several years. 

The Pilot was established at Cazenovia, in August, 
1808, by Oran E. Baker, and continued till August, 
1823. 

These two papers seem to have satisfied the de- 
mand for that class of literature until 1817, when two 
others were started, Zhe Gazette and Madison County 
Advertiser and The Hamilton Recorder. 

The Gazette and Madison County Advertiser was 
established at Peterboro, in May, 1817, by John B. 
Johnson & Son. It was remoVed to Morrisville in 
1819, and discontinued in 1822. 

The Hamilton Recorder was started in 181 7, by 
John G. Stower and Dr. Peter B. Havens. In 18109, 
it passed into the hands of Stower & Willams, and 
afterwards into those of John P. Van Sice. In 1820, 
it was removed to Morrisville and united with Zhe 
Madison Observer, which was established at Cazenovia, 
in January, 1821, by Rice & Hall, who removed it in 
1822, to, Morrisville. In 1824, Bennett Bicknell be- 
came the publisher ; and in 18209, after its union with 
The Hamilton Recorder,it was issued as The Observer 
and Recorder. n 1832, it passed into the hands of 
H. C. Bicknell and James Norton, and in 1834 the 
latter became the sole proprietor. In 1835, it was 
changed to THE Mapison OxserRVER. In 1839, 
J. & E. Norton became its publishers, and in 1856 
it passed into the hands of Edward Norton by whom 
it has since been published. 

The Republican Monitor was started at Cazenovia 
in September, 1823, by L. L. Rice. It was published 


* Elected in November, 1854, to fill vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Gerrit Smith, August 7, 1854. : 

+ See page 106. 

+ See HistoryjTown of Eaton, 
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by John F. Fairchild from April, 1825, till January, 
1832; by J. F. Fairchild & Son, till July, 1840; and 
by J. F. Fairchild till March 4, 1841, when it was 
discontinued, 

The Madison Farmer was published at Hamilton, 
in 1828, by Nathaniel King. 

The Vidette was published at Canastota in 1829. 

The Civilian was started at Hamilton, July 27, 
1830, by Lauren Dewey. In February, 1831, it 
passed into the hands of Lewison Fairchild, and in 
November, 1831, was discontinued. 

The Canastota Register was published in 1830, by 
Silas Judd and H. B. Mattison, and in 1831, by H.S. 
Merritt. 

The Student's Miscellany was published semi- 
monthly at Cazenovia, in 1831, by A. Owen and L. 
Kidder. 

The Chittenango Herald was established in 1832, 
by Isaac Lyon, and published successivély as Zhe 
Chittenango Republican, The Phenix,and The Demo- 
cratic Gazette, until 1856, when it was discontinued. 

The Hamilton Courier was commenced by G. R. 
Waldron, in February, 1834, and the following year 
appeared as Zhe Hamilton Courier and Madison 
County Advertiser. It was continued until 1838. 

The Union Herald was started in May, 1835, by 
L. Myrick and E. W. Clark. Mr. Clark withdrew in 
1836, and the paper was discontinued in 1840. 

The DeRuyter Herald was published in 1835, by 
C. W. Mason. 

The Cazenovia Democrat was started in Septem- 
ber, 1836, by J. W. Chubbuck & Co., and edited by 
J. W. Dwinelle. It was discontinued in February, 
1837. 

The Protestant Sentinel was moved from Schenec- 
tady to DeRuyter in November, 1836, and published 
by J. & C. H. Maxon until the fall of 1837, when it 
passed into the hands of William D. Cochran, by 
whom it was issued as Zhe Protestant Sentinel and 
Seventh Day Baptist Journal, In February, 1840, 
Joel Greene became its publisher and changed it to 
The Seventh Day Baptist Register. In 1841, it 
passed into the hands of James Bailey, by whom it 
was continued till 1845. 

The Hamilton Palladium was started in 1838, by 
John Atwood, and continued six years, a part of the 
time by J. & D. Atwood. 

The Hamilton Eagle was published in 1839, by G. 
R. Waldron, 

The Madison County Eagle was established at Caz- 
enovia, in February, 1840, by Cyrus O. Poole. In 
1841, it was published by Thomas S. Myrick, and W. 
H. ‘Phillips, the former of whom withdrew in 1842 ; 
and in May, 1845, it was changed to Zhe Madison 
County Whig. In August, 1848, H. A. Cooledge suc- 
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ceeded Mr. Phillips in the proprietorship, and changed 
it to Zhe Madison County News, i October, 1853. 
In May, 1854, it was again changed to Zhe Madison 
County Whig, and in January, 1857, was discon- 
tinued. 

The Abolitionist was started at Cazenovia, in 1841, 
by Luther Myrick, and continued two years. 

The Literary Visitor was published at Hamilton 
about three months in 1842, by Dennis Redman. 

The Democratic Reflector was established at Hamil- 
ton, in 1842, by George R. Waldron and Wallace W. 
Chubbuck, who published it about six months, when 
Waldron acquired his partner’s interest, and within a 
year became associated with Arthur M. Baker, whose 
interest he purchased in 1854. In 1856, he united it 
with Zhe Madison County Journal, which was started 
in September, 1849, at Hamilton, by-E. F. & C. B. 
Gould. W. W. Chubbuck, F. B. Fisher and Thos. 
L, James; (the latter of whom is the present post- 
master in New York city,) were afterwards interested 
in the publication of the Journa/. After the union 
the name was changed to Tue Democratic RE- 
PUBLICAN and was continued by Waldron & Jones 
until 1860, when the latter sold his interest to J. 
Hunt Smith, to whom Waldron also sold his interest 
in 1861, Smith continued its publication some six 
months and sold it to his father, Adon Smith, who 
published it some six or seven months and exchanged 
it for other property with A. Lord, who did not pub- 
lish it, but sold it Feb. 6, 1863, to E. D. Van Slyke, 
who still publishes it. The paper is issued every 
Thursday; is Republican in politics, and has a circu- 
lation of about 800, 

George R. Waldron, his son George G., and three 
of his compositors, enlisted in the 157th regiment— 
exchanging the shooting-stick for the shooting-iron. 

The Madison and Onondaga Abolitionist was pub- 
lished at Cazenovia in 1843, by Luther Myrick and 
J. C. Jackson. 

The Mill Boy and The Polker were published at 
Hamilton during the campaign of 1844, the former at 
the Palladium office and the latter at the Reflector 
office. 

The National Banner was commenced at DeRuyter 
in October, 1847, by A. C. Hill, and continued two 
years. 

The Central New Yorker was published at DeRuy- 
ter by E. F. & C. B. Gould, from September, 1848, 
until May, 1851. 

The Madison Republic was commenced at Caz- 
enovia in January, 1850, by W. H. Phillips, and con- 
tinued about three months. 

The Land Mark was published in Hamilton, as a 
campaign paper, in 1850. 

The Cazenovia Gazette was published at Cazenovia, 
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by Baker & Debnam, from October, 1851, until May, 
1852. 

The Oneida Telegraph was established at Oneida in 
October, 1851, by D. H. Frost. In June, 1854, it 
passed into the hands of John Crawford, and was 
changed to Zhe Oneida Sachem, wnder which name 
it was continued until May, 1863, when it was changed 
to THE Onema DispatcH. Edward H. Spooner 
was associated with Mr. Crawford in its publication 
from March to October, 1864. September 16, 1865, 
it passed into the hands of E. H. Purdy and D. A. 
Jackson ; and June 1, 1870, Mr. Purdy withdrew and 
M, M. Allen became associated with Mr. Jackson in 
its publication. Messrs Jackson & Allen are the 
present publishers. It is published weekly; has a 
circulation of about 3,000; and is Republican in 
politics. 

The Progressive Christian was established at Caz- 
enovia in April, 1853, by A. Pryne, and was published 
two years. 

Tue CazeNoviA REPUBLICAN was established May 
1, 1854, by Seneca Lake. It was afterwards pub- 
lished successively by the Crandall Bros., the Forte 
Bros., and by E. B. Crandall, until May 17, 1877, 
when the latter sold it to Fred M. Taylor, the 
present publisher. It is issued ever Thursday. It is 
and always has been an advocate of Republican 
principles, Its circulation is a little more than one 
thousand. 

The Journal of the Madison County Temperance 
Union was the outgrowth of early and _ persistent ef- 
forts in the cause of temperance. It was published 
monthly at Peterboro, and was edited by William B. 
Downer. The name was soon after changed to the 
Maine Law Journal; but failing to receive merited 
support from the friends of the cause it advocated, it 
was discontinued after a weakly existence of nearly a 
year. 

The Christian and Citizen was published at Peter- 
boro in 1854, by Pruyn and Walker. 

The New York State Radii was removed from Fort 
Plain, Montgomery county, in 1854, and published at 
Hamilton about eighteen months, by Levi S. Backus, 
when it was returned to Fort Plain. 

The Banner of the Times was published at DeRuy- 
ter during this period, by Walker & Hall, and con- 
tinued until 1855. 

THE Democratic UNION was commenced at Ham- 
ilton in October, 1856, by Levi S. Backus. In 1857, 
it passed into the hands of W. H. Baker, who 
removed it in 1862, to Oneida, where he published it 
until his death, June 15, 1872. August 1, 1872, its 
publication was assumed by Messrs. Baker & Maxon, 
the former a brother of W. H. Baker, who still pub- 
lish it. 


It is a strong advocate of the principles of © 


the Democratic party, and has a circulation of up- 
wards of 3,000. 

Tho Canastota Times was commenced in 1857, by 
George H. Merriam. In November, 1857, it was 
changed to the Herald and Times. In the spring of 
of 1858, Mr. Merriam sold it to Frederick A. Williams, 
who discontinued it after a few weeks. 

The Circular, published weekly, was established by 
the Oneida Community in 1857. 

The Canastota Eagle was commenced Nov. 4, 1858, 
by J. E..N. Backus, who published it about three years, 
when it passed into the hands of Smith Van Allen, 
who changed it to the Canastota Weekly Gazette. It 
soon after passed into the hands of F. A. Darling, 
who entered the army in 1861, and the paper was dis- 
continued. 

The DeRuyter Weekly News was started in 1862, 
by J. E. N. Backus, and was discontinued in 1864. 

The Sabbath School Gem was published monthly at 
DeRuyter in 1863 and 1864, by J. E. N. Backus. 

The Independent Volunteer was established July 5, 
1863,* and published simultaneously at Morrisville 
and Hamilton by George R. Waldron and J. M. Chase. 
Waldron acquired Chase’s interest and after publish- 
ing it two years associated with himself in its publica- 
tion his son George Gilbert Waldron. Sept. 26, 1866, 
it was changed to Waddron’s Democratic Volunteer 
and its publication confined to Hamilton. It was 
published by Waldron & Son until 1875, when the 
elder Waldron, having become blind from disease 
contracted while in the army, relinquished the con- 
duct of the paper to his son, who still publishes it as 
Tur Democratic VOLUNTEER. Both the Waldrons 
were in the army and the paper was named the 
Volunteer in commemoration of that service. It is 
and has been from the beginning a Republican paper. 
It is published every Wednesday, and has a circula- 
tion of 1,150. It has been enlarged three different 
times. Its present size is 25 by 37 inches. 

The Canasteta Herald was established in Septem- 
ber, 1866, by Arthur White, who published it until 
April, 1867, when it passed into the hands of White 
& Greenhow, who continued it a year. Greenhow & 
Son then became its publishers. They sold it to 
Shaffer, who sold in 1871, to Walter C. Stone. 

The DeRvuyTeR New Era was established Oc- 
tober 6, 1870, by John R. Beden, its present pub- 
lisher. It is a Republican paper, published every 
Thursday, and has a circulation of goo. Its size is 
30 by 40 inches, 

The Chittenango Times was established in 1870, by 
Arthur White. 

THe BrooxrieELD Courter was established at 








* This is the date given by its publisher. Child’s Gazetteer of Madison 
County gives as the date of its commencement July 28, 1864. 
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Clarksville, May 3, 1876, by Frank M. Spooner 
and Frank E. Munger, and was published by Spooner 
& Munger one year, when Henry L. Spooner, father 
of Frank M. Spooner purchased Munger’s interest. 
It has since been published by H. L. Spooner & Son. 
Its size at its commencement was 26 by 4o inches. 
It was enlarged to 28 by 4o inches Nov. 26,1879. It 
is independent in politics; is issued every Wednes- 
day, and has a circulation of 1,200. 

The Earlville Recorder was started Dec. 9, 1876, 
by Frank W. Godfred, who published it some eight 
weeks. Itwas a four page weekly, 22 by 32 inches, and 
was “strictly neutral on all controversial questions.” 

THE ENTERPRISE was established at Earlville 
April 5, 1878, by Eugene M. Lansing, its present pub- 
lisher. Its successive enlargements indicates the ev- 
terprise of its publisher. Its size at first was 16 by 
22 inches. It was enlarged with the fourth number 
(April 28, 1878,) to 20 by 26 inches, with the thirty- 
fourth number (Nov. 29, 1878,) to 24 by 4o inches, 
and with No. 33, Vol. II. (Nov. 20, 1879,) to 32 by 44 
inches. “The” became a part of the name March 
14, 1879, with No. 49 of Vol. I. It is published 
every Thursday ; is neutral in politics, and has a cir- 
culation of 600. » 

Tue WEEKLY GLEANER was commenced at De- 
Ruyter, September 18, 1878, by Warren W. Ames, 
by whom itis still published. It is devoted to general 
and local news, and is independent in politics. Its 
size is 21 by 3 inches; its circulation, about 500. It 
is published every Thursday. 

The Cazenovia Standard was started November 10, 
1878, by Henry C. Hammond and E. 8. Vanvalen, 
who published it till March 1, 1879, when H. C. 
Hammond became the sole proprietor. He pub- 
lished it about three months, when it was removed to 
Manlius, where it isstill published as the AMen/ius 
Monitor. \t was a weekly paper; independent in 
politics. 

Tue WEEKLY PIONEER was started at Poolville 
July, 1879, by Charles H. Jackson, the present 
proprietor. It is a three-column paper, with a circu- 
lation of 300. It is edited by the proprietor, who is 
nineteen years old. 

Tue Hamiton RECORDER, a monthly advertising 
sheet, was started in November, 1879, by A. B. Camp- 
bell, a merchant in that village. 

THE ONEIDA FREE Press was established April 
3, 1880, by W. Hector Gale. 

The Blue Ribbon a small semi-monthly temperance 
journal was started at DeRuyter in August, 1877, but 
had only a brief existence. 

For a more complete record of the Press of Chit- 
tenango, we would refer the reader to the History of 
the Town of Sullivan. 





CHAPTER XLII. 


ScHoots—Procress OF EpUCATION—PIONEER LIFE 
UNFAVORABLE TO MENTAL CULTIVATION—EARLY 
ScHoLastic DISADVANTAGES—SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 
Ear.y ScHoot Buiipincs, Books AND TEACHERS 
—STatE PaTRONAGE—CoMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM 
EsraBLISHED—STATE LEGISLATION IN THE INTER- 
EST OF EpucATION—CouNTY SUPERVISION OF 
ScHOOLS—TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES—FREE SCHOOLS 
— Computsory Epucation—Scuoors or CuHE- 
NANGO AND Mapison CounTiES— DECADENCE OF 
ACADEMIES, 


O those at least whose memory goes back to the 

period of our early scholastic advantages, or. 
rather disadvantages, a local history would seem in- 
complete without some account of the agencies 
employed in the intellectual and moral development 
of the people. If the progress made in the facilities 
for mental improvement as compared with the physi- 
cal is less manifest it is not less decided and real. 
Physical progress is more apparent, because more 
spontaneous. and for the added reason that it appeals 
to wants which are imperious and therefore more sen- 
sibly felt. Upon the ability to supply these wants 
depends our existence; and they thus become the 
stimulus to a higher mental advancement. The forma- 
tive processes of mental and moral culture are ob- 
scure and slow in their operation. They are fully 
manifested only in mature lives; and in these the 
effects are so far removed from the causes which pro- 
duced them that the connection is traced only by 
subtile minds. Culture is necessary to a proper un- 
derstanding of the needs and advantages of culture. 

The conditions which environed the early settlers of 
this wilderness country were not favorable to a high 
mental culture. The settlers were uniformly poor ; 
hence the most persistent labor and rigid economy 
were necessary to supply the absolute wants of their 
physical natures. But the uniform simplicity of their 
lives and few acquired wants contrasted favorably for 
them with the multiplied wants of the present genera- 
tion, incident toa higher culture and the natural desire 
to gratify its dictates—a desire, however, which too 
often leads to an imprudent indulgence in fashion- 
able extravagance. 

While nearly all the descendants of New England 
ancestry who became the pioneers in this part of the 
State, (and their number was relatively large,) brought 
with them a love of learning, as they understood it, 
their conception of the import of that word was very 
different from ours. To be wholly unlettered was a 
disgrace ; but to be able to read, write and cipher, was 
regarded as amply sufficient, and all beyond that, ex- 
cept for the learned professions, as superfluous. Of 
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that discipline and training of the faculties by which 
the thorough student of to-day is prepared, solely by 
the unaided exercise of his own disciplined powers, to 
go on indefinitely in the attainment of knowledge, 
they knew little. Such was the popular estimate of 
education among the masses at the beginning of the 
present century; and such was the common condition 
of education in the central and western counties of the 
State, where the same general causes, the same hind- 
rances and helps operated to produce kindred results. 
The dense, unbroken forest did not more fully exclude 
the genial sunlight from the soil, than did this dwarfed 
conception shut out from the children of that period 
the equally genial light of intelligence. The grand 
possibilities of a limitless culture had not yet illumined 
the darkened mental vision. 

So severely were the energies of the first settlers 
taxed to provide for their physical necessities, that, 
even where the need of a higher mental culture was 
felt, little opportunity was afforded for the projection 
of measures to that end. Discipline of muscle, 
rather than of mind, was the great demand ; imperious 
physical wants engrossed and compelled attention for 
many years. But few early efforts were made to es- 
tablish institutions of learning of a higher grade than 
the common schools, and fewer still succeeded, Ox- 
ford furnishes a notable exception to this ; but there 
are those living who witnessed its early struggles for 
existence. 

The first generation in these counties were, never- 
theless, thoroughly educated in many very important 
respects—in lessons not sufficiently taught in the 
vaunted schools of to-day. They were taught many 
of the nobler lessons of true manhood. Their edu- 
cation gave them sound bodies, sterling common 
sense, pure minds, and industrious and economical 
habits. They were thoroughly schooled in self-denials. 
A sense of mutual dependence cultivated in nearly 
all a mutual sympathy and helpfulness. To aid the 
needy, was a common characteristic, whether in sick- 
ness or the common affairs of life. ‘They were, more- 
over, homogeneous, had similar habits, tastes and 
aspirations, and were, mainly, of similar nationalities. 

As communities they were kind, social and orderly, 
quite unlike the gold-hunters and other speculating 
adventurers of to-day, or the more recent immigrants 
of diverse and often opposing nationalities and creeds, 
who have thronged our shores, filled our towns, and 
spread over our broad domain. They also differed 
from the Puritan settlers of Plymouth, who comprised 
a large proportion of thoroughly educated men, capa- 


ble of organizing the church, the State and even the | 


University. The leading minds in that community 
were men of marked individuality, distinguished alike 
for boldness of thought and independence of action. 





They fled from tyranny at home to seek freedom of 
opinion here, at the cost of privation and hardships ; 
and New England owes to those bold, brave spirits 
much of the prestige which she has always maintained 
in politics, religion and learning. The struggles and 
privations of their descendants who successively ten- 
anted new regions, while they did not lessen their en- 
terprise and vigor, deprived them of their means of 
mental culture, so that, for several generations, instead 
of progress, there was really a retrogression of learning. 

The children of the first settlers opened their eyes 
upon rude surroundings. Those settlers lived in log- 
houses and, generally, were descendants of pioneers in 
other places, who for a generation or more had com- 
batted similar difficulties. Their education was limit- 
ed; and though some felt the need of more thorough 
instruction and desired to give it to their children, the 
means were not available. Suitable books for the in- 
struction of children and youth had not been intro- 
duced, and competent teachers were rare in the new 
settlements. Elementary schools were established, 
generally, soon after the settlements begun, and were 
maintained for longer or shorter periods each year, 

A glance at the early school buildings, books and 
teachers, and the method"of discipline and instruction 
pursued by the latter, will best show the early con- 
ditién of our schools. 

The early school buildings, like the homes of the 
children, were generally log structures. The windows 
were small and few in number, the otherwise deficient 
light being supplied by the capacious chimneys, and 
by crevices in the walls and roof. On dark days the 
pupils were arranged about the base of the large chim- 
ney, to utilize the hght which poured down its capa- 
cious throat, and without which, study would have been 
impossible. The floor and ceiling, when such were 


| provided, consisted of loose, rough boards, through 


the joints of which the wind had a free circulation, af- 
fording ofttimes a superabundance of fresh air, The 
seats were without backs, and were often formed of 
rived portions of forest trees, or, where saw-mills ex- 
isted, of planks or slabs, supported at either end by 
roughly formed and acute-angled legs, which would 
often seek in vain for a secure rest upon the uneven 
floor. From such seats, sufficiently high for adults, 
dangled for six tedious hours daily, the uneasy limbs 
of children from four to six years of age, with no sup- 
port for either legs, arms or backs; and there they 
must cling, and keep quiet, under penalty of a blow 
from the whip or ferrule of the teacher. When weary, 
and they often became so, sleep overtook not only 
their limbs, in which the circulation was impeded by 
the sharp-angled seats, but also their entire bodies, 
and a careless tilt of the unsteady seat precipitated 
the sleepers to the floor. 
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But the broad open fire-places of those primitive 
school-rooms were objects of the highest interest. It 
was not alone the light which they supplied, grateful 
and necessary as that often was ; they were miniature 
bon-fires, on which ‘the otherwise undelighted eyes of 
the pupils rested with pleasure. They gorged, at once, 
and without crowding, a full quarter of a cord of wood, 
and, when in full blast, glowed like the log heaps of 
the settlers’ fallow ground. Around the blazing pile 
the pupils on entering arranged themselves, and by 
repeated turnings, at length so saturated with warmth 
their thick, home-made clothing as, for a short time, 
to be comfortable upon their seats, but for a short 
time only ; for “may I go to the fire ?” was, on cold 
days, the constant cry of the pupils. In summer these 
open fire-places were beautifully adorned by the skill 
and taste of the sylvan mistress, with various green 
branches from the near forest, and with such wild 
flowers as the season afforded. 

Carving was one of the arts into which the school 
boys of that day were thoroughly indoctrinated, and 
the use of the pocket-knife was well understood by 
them ; for 

“The Yankee boy before he’s sent to school 


Well knows the uses of that magic tool, 
The pocket knife.” 


and the benches and forms of all the early school- 
rooms were honey-combed by hisindustry. Not having 
congenial employment for his head he found it for his 
hands. 

Such was the general condition of the school-houses 
for many years after the first settlements were made. 
Many equally uninviting existed until a comparatively 
late day, and but few still painfully approximate that 
condition. 

Then and for some years later, books of any kind, 
except the Bible, hymn book, and almanac, were a 
luxury rarely seen in the homes of the people. School 
books were very few, and confined to the three sub- 
jects of reading, spelling and arithmetic; the latter 
for the boys in all cases, but not always for the girls, 
who, it was thought, were sufficiently educated if they 
could read and write. The first school books were of 
English production. Dilworth’s spelling book and 
arithmetic had been generally used in New England 
and many of them found their way into the early 
schools of these counties, having descended to the 
children from the parents who had used them. 

Webster’s spelling book, published in 1783, was the 
first American school book printed in this country, 
and it soon found its way into the schools of the 
country to the exclusion of nearly every other spelling 
book. It was the constant companion of all the 
pupils, from their entrance to their exit, and they were 











so long and so thoroughly drilled in it that some would 
recite half the words contained in it. 

A common reading book in the earlier periods was 
the New Testament,-into which the pupil graduated 


‘directly from the spelling book. There were then no 


“grades” in the schools, nor any first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth readers, as at the present day. 
Usually one reading book sufficed ; but pupils read in 
whatever book the parents might send, no matter what 
its title or subject, nor if it was the only book of the 
kind in the school. Webster’s Spelling book, however, 
soon became nearly universal. Murray’s English 
Reader and the Columbian Orator followed, and were 
fixtures in the schools for a full quarter of a century. 

These books comprised the finest classical produc- 
tions of the men of the age, but were utterly un- 
suited for the children into whose hands they were 
placed, They mumbled and stumbled through their 
classic paragraphs, which were as incomprehensible to 
them as if they had been written in a dead language. 
But comprehension of a lesson was not then consid- 
ered important ; the object was simply to’ teach the 
art of reading. This false and pernicious error ran 
through every study. Lessons which developed minds 
only could comprehend were given to mere children. 

The teachers of that day, as a class, were not com- 
petent to their work ; neither was their instruction 
guided by any intelligent rules. They were very im- 
perfectly educated, and could not teach others what 
they did not know themselves. The very perfect. text- 
books of to-day largely supply the deficiencies of 
teachers; but then both teachers and text books were 
deficient, and the result was what has been described. 
But all the schools and teachers of the first generation 
were not equally inefficient. ‘There were in the ham- 
lets and villages a few well-educated teachers, who 
were good instructors, and fine scholars have been grad- 
uated from even our early backwoods schools—geniuses, 
whom no obstacles could repress, and whose peculiar 
mental vigor enabled them to surmount every difficulty 
in their paths. 

The early school discipline was but a counterpart of 
the prevailing errors of the time. It was mainly phy- 
sical. The whip and the ferrule were as constant 
companions of the teacher as: the book or the pen, 
and were equally intended for wse, The pupils were 
urged to be orderly and diligent by pungent and often 
painful persuasion. A goodly store of well-seasoned 
switches was always ready for extra occasions, when, 
as often happened, wholesale floggings were to be 
inflicted. The whip in the hand of the teacher fell 
frequently upon the mischievous and idle and gener- 
ally without warning or explanation, This impromptu 
discipline and the thorough preparation of the teachers 
for offense and defense, created in many schools a state 
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of merely suspended warfare,—the relations between 
the teachers and pupils being essentially belligerent, and 
liable at any time to break out into open warfare. 

In the teacher, therefore, strong physical propor- 
tions and firm courage, or remarkable mental adroit- 
ness, were indispensable to success. On the advent 
of a new teacher he was as carefully scanned as com- 
petitors in the prize ring ; not to estimate his mental 
and moral qualifications, but his physical powers, and 
the probable chances of success if a conflict should 
arise. 

With young pupils the whip and the ferrule were 
supplemented by many ingenious yet cruel devices, 
such as a gag in the mouth, a most barbarous pun- 
ishment, standing on one foot, holding an object in 
the extended or uplifted hand, resting one hand and 
one foot upon the floor, and holding a heavy weight in 
both hands, the body inclined forward. These and 
many other cruel tortures which the law forbids to be 
inflicted on the felons in our prisons, were regularly 
practiced for more than a generation in the schdols of 
Chenango and Madison counties, to incite in children 
the love of order, of books and of schools, 

But the incentives to study, though mainly coercive, 
were not wholly so. Emulation and rewards were also 
employed ; emulation being mainly confined to the 
spelling exercises, and rewards to the primaries, place- 
taking in spelling, and simple gifts to the small chil- 
dren. The post of honor, the head of the spelling 
class, was eagerly sought for, and, in the absence of 
other proper incentives, doubtless benefited the brighter 
pupils, who usually carried off the palm—a practice 
which the quaint genius of a Ruskin may justify, even 
though the less gifted were depressed by thus constantly 
publishing their inferiority in the little community in 
which they daily moved.. 

Emulation was also employed, as at present, in the 
interesting and exciting practice termed “spelling 
down ;” but the greatest interest centered in the spell- 
ing schools of the time, which, for the lads and lasses, 
had connected with them more pleasant and endear- 
ing associations than any or all of the other school 
exercises. 

Of all the studies presented in the early schools, 
reading was the most imperfectly taught. The un- 
natural, listless, drawling monotone in prose, or the 
sing-song in poetry, were nearly universal. It was the 
result of a habit formed in childhood, continued and 
confirmed in youth, and immovably fixed in man- 
hood. So general was this habit of expressionless 
reading that a good reader was seldom heard, The 
schools tended only to ferm and fix the habit, and 
books and newspapers were so rare that home reading, 
except of the Bible, was little practiced, and the idea 
that the Bible must be read in a peculiarly solemn 








tone did not help to form good readers. “Among the 
masses of the people in these counties for about a 
quarter of a century, good reading had become nearly 
one of the “lost arts.” It was, at least, but imperfectly 
preserved, amid the rigid demands and privations of 
forest life. 

Arithmetic was better taught. Its utility was ap- 
parent to all, and every boy was initiated into its mys- 
teries, or rather its mummeries, for its mysteries were 
seldom revealed. The method of instruction was 
largely mechanical, yet so long and continuous was 


the drill that most of the boys could “do the sums” 


as far as the “rule of three” before they left school. 
Each pupil was taught singly without classes or black- 
boards. It was a slow and laborious operation for 
the teacher to “work out” the sums for the 
pupils on their slates as models for them to imi- 
tate, for the process was chiefly one of imitation, the 
pupils, bylong practice, learning to follow the teacher's 
method of solving the problems.under different rules. 

It would be interesting to compare the copy-books 
and the facilities for acquiring the art of writing ex- 
isting in the schools fifty to eighty or more years ago 
with those of to-day. The pupils were supplied with 
home-made copy books of coarse, unruled paper, 
varying in quantity from one to a half dozen sheets, 
home-made inks compounded of domestic dyes, a flat 
lead pencil, formed of hammered lead, a goose quill 
and a ruler. Pens were “made” and copies ‘‘set” by 
the teacher. In cold weather the ink-stands were 
arranged around the fire to thaw their frozen contents. 
The teachers were generally clumsy penmen, and as 
they were changed frequently there were very few de- 
cent chirographers among the pupils. 

This rude condition of the common schools was 
gradually changed. The rapid increase in population 
led to a corresponding improvement in the condition 
of the people. Hamlets and villages arose, and edu- 
cated men in Jarge numbers became residents of them. 
The professions and most of the employments soon 
had in them men of liberal attainments, whose children 
were to be educated. Nearly all of this class were the 
projectors and patrons of private schools, the common 
schools not being at that time, in their judgment, or 
in fact, worthy of intelligent patronage. Hence, 
though there were a few educated and competent 
teachers thus employed in the instruction of the chil- 
dren of the more intelligent, the public schools were 
still neglected, and very little improvement was made 
in them. 

The schools in these counties were always partially 
under State patronage, the first step in a system of 
State education having been taken in 1784, by the 
creation of the Board’ of Regents, which was organ- 
ized in nearly its present form in 1787. By an Act of 
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the Legislature passed Feb. 28, 1789, one lot of 600 
acres was set apart in each township of the Military 
Tract for the support of public schools. In 1795, at 
the suggestion of the Regents, made first in 1793 and 
renewed the two succeeding years, a common school 
system was established, and an appropriation of $50,- 
ooo annually, for five years, was made from the public 
revenues for the purpose of encouraging and main- 
taining schools in the various cities and towns. Each 
county was required to raise by tax an amount equal 
to one-half its distributive share in this sum, and the 
appointment of town commissioners and district trus- 
tees was authorized. 

Gov. George Clinton, who, as well as every Governor 
and Secretary of State since his administration, advo- 
cated and recommended a liberal encouragement of 
the common schools, said on this subject at- that 
time :— 

“While it is evident that the general establishment 
and liberal endowment of academies are highly to be 
commended and are attended with the most beneficial 
results ; yet it cannot be denied that they are princi- 
pally confined to the children of the opulent, and that 
a great portion of the community are excluded from 
their needed advantages. The establishment of com- 
mon schools throughout the State is happily calcu- 
lated to remedy this inconvenience, and will, therefore, 
engage your early and decided consideration.” 


In 1801, an Act was passed authorizing the estab- 
lishment of four lotteries, to raise the sum of $25,000 
each, one-half of which was to be paid to the Regents, 
and the other half to the State Treasury, to be applied 
to the use of common schools. This was the foun- 
dation of the literature and common school fund. 
In 1805, the net proceeds of 500,000 acres of the pub- 
lic lands, and 3,000 shares of bank stock, were appro- 
priated as a fund for the use of common schools, the 
interest of which, after it had accumulated to $50,000 
per annum, was to be distributed as the Legislature 
should direct. But the provisions of this act measur- 
ably impaired its usefulness and efficiency, by deferring 
its benefits to a future day. As a consequence, the 
schools left to local enterprise languished, and the 
wealthier classes withdrew their patronage and encour- 
aged the establishment of select schools. 

In 1811, preparatory steps were taken by the Legis- 
lature to organize the common school system, which, 
though established in 1795, lacked efficiency from its 
imperfect organization. Five commissioners, viz: 
Jedediah Peck, Samuel Russell, John Murray, Jr., 
Roger Skinner and Robert Macomb, were appointed 
to devise a plan of organization, and June 109, 1812, 
an Act was passed embodying the features of their 
recommendations. January 14, 1813, Gideon Hawley 
was appointed Superintendent of Common Schools, an 
office which was abolished April 3, 1821, when the 


care of the schools devolved upon the Secretary of 
State. This action of the Legislature gave the State 
a supervisory control of the common schools, and held 
those immediately entrusted with their care to that 
degree of responsibility which gave them an impor- 
tance in the public estimation, which hitherto they had 
not enjoyed. It stimulated local enterprise and nu- 
merous néw schools were established. The law was 
amended in 1814, to give it greater efficiency. 

From 1819 to 1827 various appropriations of lands, 
stocks and money were made for the increase of the 
school fund, and $100,coo were ordered to be annually 
distributed, while an equal sum was required to be 
raised by tax. In 1838, this fund had increased to 
more than three-fourths of a million of dollars. 

The practical operation of the school system of the 
State was far from satisfactory. Attempts were regu- 
larly made to correct existing defects as they revealed 
themselves. In 1835, teachers’ departments were first 
established in academies; and eight academies, one 
in each Senatorial District, were designated for the 
instruction of common school teachers. In 1838, the 
common schools were reorganized and assumed the 
form which, with few exceptions, they retained until 
1849. An annual appropriation of $110,000 from the 
United States Deposit Fund, an amount equal to the 
revenue then derived from the common school fund, 
was provided for, and an additional $55,000 annually 
from the same fund was granted, to be expended in 
the purchase of suitable books for district libraries, 
the establishment of which was recommended in 1830. 
This $220,000 was applied to the payment of teachers’ 
wages, and was apportioned among the several coun- 
ties, towns and wards, according to their population, 
and paid over to the treasurer of each county for dis- 
tribution. The Supervisors were required to raise an- 
nually by tax a sum equalto the amount thus received ; 
and were empowered to raise an additional amount, 
not exceeding twice that sum, which the electors of a 
town might vote for school purposes, 

In 1841, the office of Deputy Superintendent of 
schools, in counties, was established; and in 1843, 
the office of Town Inspectors and School Commission- 
ers were abolished, and that of. Town Superintendents 
created. ‘R. K. Bourne, David R. Randall and Isaac 
B. Collins were appointed Deputy Superintendents 
for Chenango county, and Edward Manchester, Thos. 
Barlow and Marsena Temple, for Madison county. 
The office was abolished March 13, 1847. In the 
latter year also, (1843) permission was granted, under 
certain restrictions, to expend the appropriation for 
school libraries, for maps, globes and other school ap- 
paratus, This diversion and the insufficiency of local 
aid greatly impaired the usefulness of the district li- 
braries, which notwithstanding their necessarily limited 
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and imperfect character and the many abuses to which 
they have been subject, have been very serviceable to 
many whose means did not enable them to cultivate 
their literary tastes ina more desirable way. In 1844, 
a State Normal School was organized, especially in- 
tended for the instruction of common school teachers, 
and was opened on the 18th of December following. 

During the six years’ continuance of the office of 
Deputy Superintendent various important improve- 
ments were made in the common schools, and valuable 
information obtained, which ultimately led to official 
recognition of existing defects, and the establishment 
of a free school system. The investigations of these 
officers disclosed the fact that while many of the school 
buildings were so rudely built and sadly out of repair 
as to cause the wealthy classes to shun them, they 
were also neglected by the poorer classes, who were 
unable to pay their children’s tuition and unwilling to 
bear the reproach of being exempted therefrom by the 
trustees. These officers became among the people 
educational missionaries, carrying into all the schools 
the usages and practices of the best educators, and 
acting as instructors of both teachers and patrons. 
The people were frequently convened in district meet- 
ings, and the needs of the schools and the means of 
supplying them carefully pointed out. The teachers 
themselves were separately convened in county meet- 
ings and practical teaching discussed. Regular teach- 
ers’ associations arose from these meetings and have 
been continued to the present time, forming impor- 
tant links in the chain of school reform. But the 
county Supervisors were, in some instances, injudicious, 
and the office was brought into disrepute and abolished, 
against the earnest protest of the best friends of edu- 
cation in the State. It was, however, practically re- 
stored in 1856, by the creation of the office of School 
Commissioner, which is still continued. 

In 1845, co-incident with or very soon after the for- 
mation of teachers’ associations and institutes in the 
counties, the State teachers’ association was formed 
and has since been maintained. In 1847, co-incident 
with the abolishment of the office of County Superin- 
tendent, Teachers’ Institutes, which had previously 
existed as voluntary associations, the first having been 
held at Ithaca in 1843, were legalized. These insti- 
tutes, which have been organized in most of thecoun- 
ties throughout the State, have enlisted the public 
favor and been maintained regularly for the last thirty- 
five years, and have been in part sustained by the 
State. In 1877, they were held in fifty-five counties 
in this State, and were attended by 11,892 teachers. 

The agitation in favor of free schools which enlisted 
the talents and energies of prominent educators during 
the decade from 1840 to 1850, culminated in their 
establishment March 26, 1849. This action was sub- 


mitted to a popular vote and sustained by a large ma- 
jority; but its unequal operation excited discontent, 
and a vote taken in 1850, showed a largely reduced 
majority in its favor. The act was repealed in 1851, 
and the rate bill again introduced. Provision was 
made to raise $800,000 annually by State tax, but was 
afterwards changed to a three-fourths mill tax, by 
which the country schools were mainly relieved from 
rate bills. The establishment of free union, or high 
schools, was permitted by law in 1853. April 16, 
1867, the free school act was again passed. In 1874, 
the Legislature passed “tan Act to secure to children 
the benefits of elementary education,” or what is popu- 
larly known asthe “compulsory education act,” which 
is practically a dead letter, not from a disposition to 
ignore the provisions of the law, but from a well con- 
sidered conviction of the impracticability of executing 
them. 

There has, therefore, been no lack of interest in 
education on the part of the State, which has from 
first to last, liberally contributed to its support and 
advancement. The great difficulty has been with the 
people themselves, as to the right use and application 
of the means provided, and a lack of intelligent com- 
prehension of the best methods of giving to their 
schools the greatest efficiency. 

Between 1830 and 1850 is the period during which 
thorough improvements in our schools had their origin ; 
and the first important impulse was given by the intro- 
duction of improved school books, prepared by intel- 
ligent educators. In that period also the range of 
studies was greatly enlarged. Grammar, geography, 
natural philosophy and algebra found their way into 
the common schools, and chemistry, botany, astron- 
omy, geology and mental and moral philosophy, into 
our public high schools. 

Much of the credit of this reform must be con- 
ceded to that now troublesome and importunate class, 
the authors and publishers of school books. There 
was a great need of better books, and authers and 
publishers came in swarms to supplyit. Each author, 
or publisher, acted as critic and pointed out the de- 
fects of rival books; he also became an instructor in 
the method of teaching the subjects embraced in his 
own. This gradually led to a more careful consider- 
ation of the whole subject and was the first great step 
in educational reform. 

There was a co-incident and great change in the 
educational literature for children and youth of which 
the “Peter Parley” and the Abbott books were ex- 
amples, and of which millions of copies were sold. 
Their influence upon the young was most wholesome. 
S. G. Goodrich, the author of the “Peter Parley” 
books, who wrete more books for youth than any other 
American, and who has been called the “Napoleon of 
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the Pen,” gave in four lines the “golden rules” which 
should be the guide of the educator, whether parent 
or professional teacher :— 


“ Begin with simple lessons—things 
On which the children love to look ; 
Flowers, insects, pebbles, birds on wings, 
These are God’s spelling book.” 


This was the period also during which education 
and the best means for its improvement formed the 
great subject for discussion, in which were engaged the 
ripest scholars and soundest educators of the age ; 
Emerson, Mann, Woodbridge, Alonzo Potter, David 
P. Paige, and scores of others. ‘They prepared mas- 
terly papers or books, in which their ideas were widely 
disseminated over the country, enlightening the public 
and leading to the institution of the county super- 
vision of our schools in 1841, the establishment of 
teachers’ institutes of 1843, of the State Normal 
School for the special training of teachers in 1844, 
followed by seven other similar institutions in different 
parts of the State, and of provisions for the free educa- 
tion of all the youth of the State in 1849. The results 
of all these agencies have been a marvelous change 
in many of the common and high schools of the State, 
and Chenango and Madison counties have not fallen 
behind in this educational progress. Their public 
schools, especially in the principal villages, compare 
favorably with any of the rural counties of the State ; 
and from being, less than half a century ago, a by- 
word and reproach, shunned by the wealthy and 
intelligent and neglected by the poor, are now the 
recipients of the patronage of all classes, and. are 
doing efficient work in educating and preparing youth 
for the responsible duties of life. Much, however, 
yet remains to be done to give them the greatest 
efficiency to which they aré susceptible and which the 
highest interests of the rising generation demand ; and 
the schools in the interior and less populous towns 
should be the especial objects of the provident care 
of the friends of education. 

The few private educational institutions which have 
survived the improvements inaugurated in the com- 
mon schools, as well as others which have been merged 
in or succumbed to the latter, are noticed in connec- 
tion with the towns in which they are located. The 
decadence of academies, supported by private enter- 
prise, and whose curriculum embraces no higher studies 
than should be taught in a good common school, is one 
of the best indexes of the excellence of the public 
schools, as they flourished most when the latter were 
most inferior and least worthy of intelligent patronage. 
Chenango county retains only two of the many which 
once existed within her borders. 











CHAPTER XLIII. 
Town oF BROOKFIELD. 


ROOKFIELD was formed from Paris, March 5, 
1795, and originally embraced Nos. 17, 18 and 19g 
of the Chenango Twenty Townships. The former 
was set off on the formation of Columbus, Feb. 11, 
1805. It lies in the south-east corner of the county, 
and is bounded on the north by Bridgewater and 
Sangerfield, Oneida county, on the south by Colum- 
bus, on the east by Edmeston and Plainfield, Otsego 
county, and on the west by Hamilton and Madison. 
It presents an exceedingly rugged surface, the hills in 
some parts approaching the character of mountains. 
It is abundantly watered by numerous springs and 
streams, the latter of which flow in a general southerly 
direction through deep valleys worn in the shales of the 
Hamilton group, which covers the entire town, with 
the exception of a small portion of the south-west 
part, where the Ithaca group projects into the town. 
Unadilla river, flowing through a fertile and picturesque 
valley, forms the east boundary of the town, and 
receives numerous tributaries, the principal of which 
is Beaver creek, which flows south through the central 
part of the town, and furnishes along its whole course 
many valuable mill-privileges. It derives its name 
from a beaver dam which existed across it on the 
advent of the first settlers, and was utilized for several 
years to retain the water for White’s mills. The east 
branch of the Chenango crosses the north-west corner, 
rising in “ Terrytown swamp,” which covers a portion of 
that section of the town and derives its name from the 
Terrys who were early settlers in that locality. Gorton 
Lake is a small body of water in the north part of the 
town, about a hundred rods long and fifty rods wide, and 
derives its name from the Gorton family, from the fact 
of its being partially located on the old Gorton farm. 
The soil is principally a gravelly loam, well adapted to 
grazing, though the valleys are enriched with alluvion. 
Hops have been an abundant and profitable crop in 
the north-west part of the town. 

The Utica, Chenango and Susquehanna Valley 
Railroad crosses the north-west corner of the town, 
along the valley of the East Branch of the Chenango, 
and is now operated as the Utica and Binghamton 
Division of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 3,511; Of 
whom 3,267 were native, 244 foreign, 3,507 white, 
4 colored, 1,755 males, and 1,756 females. Its 
area was 47,569 acres; of which 36,230 acres were 
improved, 10,855 woodland, and 484 otherwise unim- 
proved. It is the largest town in the county. The 
cash value of its farms was $2,252,813 ;, of farm build- 
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ings other than dwellings, $323,465 ; of stock, $349,- 
942 ; of tools and implements, $77,697. ‘The amount 
of gross sales from farms in 1874 was $314,720. 

There are twenty-four common and two union school 
districts in the town. During the year ending Sept. 
30, 1879, there were thirty licensed teachers at one 
time during twenty-eight weeks or more. The num- 
ber of children of school age residing in the districts 
at that date was 1,163. During that year there were 
twelve male and forty-three female teachers employed ; 
the number of children residing in the districts who 
attended school was 895, and residing in other districts, 
97, of whom fourteen were under five or over twenty- 
one years of age ; the average daily attendance during 
the year was 492.678; the number of volumes in dis- 
trict libraries was 971, the value of which was $671 ; 
the number of school-houses was 26, all frame, which, 
with the sites, embracing five acres and 105 rods, 
valued at $2,195, were valued at $13,310; the assessed 
value of taxable property in the districts was $1,842,- 
448. The number of children between eight and 
fourteen years of age residing in the districts at that 
date was 81, of whom 30 attended district school 
fourteen weeks of that year. 

Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 


Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1878............ $ 228.27 
‘* apportioned to districts.......... 33540.55 
Proceeds of Gospel and school lands...... 50.81 
Raised by tax............-- wo eoha€64 Fen 2,123.92 
From teachers’ board.............-.2+-: 412.75 
AE SGURET SOUTCES sc diel e s:sinin's o dba tse 8s 345.87 
Pita TECH BIS ese hag spe ddied bees $6,702.17 
Paid for teachers’ wages. .........+--+--> $5,237.41 
0 BDPRUIEE. 2p 54 Shad ena ee-a ee sae 4 1.50 
* -gchnol. apparatus... 2135s cas can 142.86 

“ school-houses, sites, fences, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, etc.... 412.62 
** other incidental expenses........ 534-19 
Amount remaining on hand Sept. 30, 1879. 373.59 
Total disbursements..........-..- *. .$6,702.17 


SETTLEMENTS.—The first persons who visited Brook- 
field with a view to settlement were Stephen Hoxie 
and Phineas Babcock, who, as advance agents of a 
company from Rhode Island and Connecticut who had 
resolved to emigrate to the newly opened lands on the 
Unadilla, came on with others of that company in the 
early spring of 1791; but the first actual settler was 
Capt. Daniel Brown, a Quaker, who came from Stoning- 
ton, Conn., his native place, inthe earlysummer of 1791, 
with a few friends whom he had induced to accom- 
pany him, but who returned in the fall. Capt. Brown, 
who was then well advanced in years, being sixty-six 
years of age, started with the intention of settling in 
the famed Genesee Valley. Fortuitously taking a 
southern route, after a toilsome journey of twenty-one 








days with an ox team, he arrived in the latter part of 
June, at the residence of Percifer Carr, who had set- 
tled on the east bank of the Unadilla, in the town of 
Edmeston, Mr. Brown and his weary companions 
gladly accepted Mr, Carr’s proffered hospitality ; and 
while enjoying this repose he was so charmed with the 
beautiful scenery, fertility of soil and delightful climate, 
that he resolved to abandon the projected settlement 
in the Genesee country and take up his abode on the 
west bank of the Unadilla, a few miles above the Carr 
residence. He accordingly located on lot 82 of the 
19th township, and built his house on the hill, a mile 
west of Leonardsville, on the farm now occupied by 
Thomas Hewey, and owned by Daniel Hardin, who 
married a grand-daughter of his. There he and his 
second wife, Abigail Crary, died, the former Dec. 25, 
1814, aged 89, and the latter Feb. 18, 1810, aged 76. 

Mr. Brown selected with a reverent appropriateness 
the Fourth of July, the nation’s birthday, as the time 
to plant the germ of the settlement; and as the first 
rays of the morning sun gilded the tree tops on that 
day, his ax raised the first echoes of the woodman’s 
song, and heralded the advance of civilization in the 
western wilds. Other members of his party settled 
near him, and several clearings were made before au- 
tumn ; so that this year witnessed the settlement in 
various localities, or rather preparations for settlement, 
mong others, by David Maine, Samuel H. Burdick, 
Samuel Billings and Stephen Collins, All returned 
east in the fall except Mr. Brown, whose ingenuity 
was taxed to provide a subsistence for himself and 
cattle during the severe winter which followed. The 
latter were mainly supported by browsing in the woods, 
with some coarse hay cut on the beaver meadow, and 
drawn home on hurdles “attached to the tails of the 
oxen.” 

In the spring of 1792, Capt. Brown’s family came 
in; and in that year he built on Mill Creek the first 
saw-mill in the town. He was a clothier by trade, but 
had abandoned that vocation before coming here. He 
had two children by his first wife, Daniel and Thede, 
the former of whom removed to the Genesee country 
soon after his father left Connecticut ; the latter died 
before they came here. He had twelve children by 
his second wife, viz: Abigail, Desire, Eunice, Lucy, 
Susan, Temperance, Anna, Fanny, Jabish, Nathan, 
Isaac and Catharine. His ten daughters were tall 
stalwart women, and it was facetiously remarked that 
Capt. Brown had sixty feet of daughters, each of them 
being six feet in height. Abigail, Desire and Tem- 
perance never married, but spent their lives in the 
town, Abigail died on the homestead about 1805. 
Desire and Temperance died in Bridgewater, where 
they went to live with their brother a year or two before 
they died. Both lived to an old age, the former dying 
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at the age of gt, and the latter, who was an invalid 
four or five years before her death, at about the age of 
89. Neither did Lucy marry; she joined the Jemima 
Wilkinson community, in Jerusalem, Yates county, 
and died there. Susan married in Stonington, and 
went with her half-brother to the Genesee country. 
Eunice also married in Stonington and settled and 
lived there. 

The other children, most of whom married in Ston- 
ington, settled in the town with their families, and 
were among the first to locate here. 

Anna married Nathan Steward, who came here from 
Stonington in 1794, and settled about two and a half 
miles north-east of Clarkville, where Erastus Maxson 
now lives, and where she died. He married again 
and afterwards removed to the river road and died 
there. Only one of his first wife’s children is living, 
Abigail, who married Gideon Perry, who was a Bap- 
fist minister and afterwards became an Episcopalian 
clergyman. He had only one child by his second wife, 
Anna Maria, who is living in Ohio. Fanny married 
George Palmer, who settled in 1792, on the turnpike 
between Leonardsville and Clarkville, near the river, 
where Julius Fitch now lives, and where in 1793, he built 
the first frame house in town. It has been replaced 
by a new one. He removed with his family to the 
Genesee country about the close of the war of 1812. 

Jabish Brown married Abigail, daughter of Oliver 
Babcock, who died of small pox contracted in the 
army during the war of the Revolution. He imparted 
the disease to two of his daughters, who also died, 
leaving his widow with an only child, Abigail. Jabish 
left Stonington, Conn., June 2, 1794, the day his 
daughter Catharine, his second child, was two years 
old. After a journey of seventeen days with an ox 
cart he arrived in Brookfield. He built a log house 
near his father’s, and two years after removed about a 
half mile south, to the place now occupied by Roswell 
E. Brand. He built\there a frame house which was 
replaced in 1806 by a larger frame house which is now 
occupied by Mr. Brand. Both he and his wife died on 
that farm, with their daughter Lois, to whom he gave 
a part of the homestead. He died July 18, 1843, and 
his wife July 18, 1851. They had six girls and one 
boy, only two of whom are living. Catharine, before 
referred to, now living in Clarkville, is the only one 
living in the town. She is now in her 89th year, 
Several grandchildren are living in this town, among 
whom is Emeline, wife of Calvin Whitford, the banker 
in Clarkville. 

Nathan Brown married Lucy Palmer and after her 
death Hannah Langworthy. He had four children by 
each wife, but none of them are left in the town. He 
settled on a part of the homestead farm, and removed 
at an advanced age to live with his children in Ohio. 





Isaac Brown married Rebecca, daughter of Lemuel 
Smith, and lived on the homestead till within a short 
time of his death, when he removed to Leonardsville, 
where he died May 3, 1840, aged 67, and his wife, 
July 19, 1851, aged 65. Three of their five children 
are living. Eliza, widow of Denison Hardin, and Lucy, 
wife of Daniel, brother of Denison Hardin, in Leon- 
ardsville, and Erastus, in New York. 

Catharine Brown married Henry Clark, eldest son 
of Elder Henry Clark. He was for many years a mer- 
chant on the west side of the river opposite Unadilla 
Forks. 

Samuel H. Burdick and Samuel Billings, to whom 
reference has been previously made’as having settled 
in 1791, located at Five Corners; and Stephen Col- 
lins, to whom reference is made in the same connec- 
tion, on Beaver creek, about one and one-half miles 
south of Clarkville, where the widow of Wheeler 
York now lives, and where he built soon after a grist- 
mill, which he sold at an early day to Daniel White, 
from whom it was long known as White’s mill. White 
operated the mill till his death, when it passed into 
the hands of his son, Daniel D. White, who carried 
on the milling business until the dam was swept away 
by a freshet about 1861 or 62. The mill was not re- 
built. Mr. Collins, after selling the mill property, 
removed to the hill on the same farm, and continued 
to reside till his death, he and his wife, both of whom 
are buried on the farm. His daughter, Nancy, who 
married Elias Morgan, both of whom died in the 
town, was the only one of his children who remained 
here. Samuel H. Burdick settled where a descendant 
of the same name now lives, and died there Feb, 14, 
1813, aged 73, also a son and grandson of the same 
name, the former Nov. 6, 1826, aged 59, and the lat- 
ter Oct. 7, 1826, aged 30. He had only one son. 
Samuel Billings kept tavern several years in the house 
where Ephraim Curtis now lives. He sold his im- 
provements to William Brown about 1816 or ’18, and 
went west with his family. 

Stephen Hoxie and his associate in the agency, 
Mr. Babcock, before referred to, came from Charles- 
town, R. I., and stopping on the way at Albany, they 
purchased thirteen lots in the south-east corner of the 
19th township, paying therefor fifty cents per acre,* 
Having consummated the purchase they came on to 
inspect the lands, and Mr. Hoxie that year made a 
small clearing, and built a log-house, which was the 
first one erected in the town. Mr. Thomas Hoxie, a 
grandson of this pioneer, who, with his brother 
Stephen, occupy the homestead farm, says that the 
purchase money consisted of “light sovereigns,” which 
had been drilled and plugged. The treasurer refused 
to receive the plugs, though they were of purer gold 





*These lots were Nos. 79, 80, 81, 82, 83,84, 85, 86, 92, 93,94, 95 and 96. 
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than the coin. It was, therefore, sent to a jeweler 
who removed the plugs arid paid Mr. Hoxie more 
than would have been realized on them in the coin. 
The patent for lot 96, which Mr. Hoxie selected for 
himself, is dated May 3, 1791, and is signed by Gov. 
George Clinton and Lewis A. Scott, Secretary. It is 
now in the possession of the Messrs. Stephen and 
Thomas Hoxie. 

In 1792, Stephen Hoxie, John and Elias Button, 
Lawton Palmer, Thomas and James Rogers, Paul and 
and Perry Maxson, Eleazer and Simeon Brown, Sam- 
uel Langworthy, Elder Henry Clark and Phineas 
Babcock, who were members of the company before 
referred to, came in and located, Hoxie, on lot 96, 
which was a large lot containing 350 acres, the But- 
tons on lot 82, Palmer on lot 95, the Rogerses on lot 
83, the Maxsons on lots 93 and 94, Eleazer Brown on 
lot 84, Simeon Brown on lot 81, Langworthy on lot 
80, Clark on lot g2, and Babcock on lot 79. John 
Button was the only one of the party who brought in 
his family that year. His brother Elias was a bache- 
lor ; both were from Rhode Island. John settled on 
the farm now occupied by David Judge, where he and 
his wife continued to reside till their death, and where 
both were buried. In that year (1792) he bought 
land on Mill creek, including the mill site known as 
Button’s falls, and built the first grist mill in the town 
which proved a great convenience to the early settlers 
in that locality. This, together with the saw-mill 
built by Daniel Brown, and one built a little later by 
Jabez Brown on the same stream, were swept away by 
a freshet in the early part of the present century. A 
saw-mill was built on the site of Button’s grist-mill in 
1848, by Hosea and David Welch, grandsons of John 
Button, the former of whom now lives in that locality. 
This mill was in operation till about 1865. John had 
a numerous family, none of who are living. 

Elias Button lived with his brother John and died 
at his house about the beginning of the second quar- 
ter of the present century at the age of 105 years. 
He taught school some sixty years of his life, and was 
familiarly known as Master Elias Button. He was 
one of the earliest school teachers in Brookfield, if not 
the‘first. Asa Carrier is credited with having taught 
the first school in the winter of 1796.* Mrs. Catha- 
rine Brown, of Clarkville, who was born June 2, 1792, 
attended school in a log school-house a half mile north 
of Button’s falls in the winter of 1796~7. She says 
that Elias Button was then the teacher. 

Stephen Hoxie again returned to Rhode Island 
in the fall of 1792, but left his son John, who was then 
seventeen and accompanied his father in his journey 
to the town in 1792, to care for the cow they drove in 
from Rhode Island, and prepare for the reception of 





* French’s Gazetteer of the State of New York. 





the family, His lonely stay was not an idle one, for 
it is said that with the money realized from the sale of 
beaver skins obtained during this period he paid for 
the first fifty acres of his farm. 

Mr. Hoxie brought in his family in 1793, with horse 
and ox teams, the journey occupying six weeks. He 
settled where his grandsons, Stephen and Thomas, 
now live, on the river road, a half mile above Leon- 
ardsville. His log-house, built in 1792, stood just in 
rear of the Hoxie residence, which he built in 1800. 
In 1793, he built for a cheese house the building still 
standing on the premises, and now used as a store- 
house for agricultural implements. It has been twice 
moved. It originally stood on the site of the wing to 
the present dwelling, which was built to this, and re- 
moved when the present wing was built to the site of 
the shop on the premises, for which purpose it was 
used till the present shop was built, when it was re- 
moved to its present location. This was the first 
frame building erected in the town, and we question 
if it is not the oldest one standing in the county. It 
is still in a fair state of preservation. 

Mr. Hoxie and his wife Elizabeth Tift both died on 
that place the former Oct. 6, 1839, aged 101, and the 
latter Feb. 16, 1828, aged 84. 

Stephen Hoxie’s children were Mary, Lodowick, 
Luke, John, Solomon, and Ruth, who died unmarried 
April 12, 1840, aged 56. 

Lawton Palmer came from Rhode Island, where he 
married one of John Button’s daughters. He settled 
a little north-east of Five Corners, where Maria Pal- 
mer, the widow of his son Elias now lives, and there 
he and his wife died. He died Dec. 3, 1825, aged 
63. The first Baptist church in the town was built on 
a portion of his farm. He donated the site. Two of 
Palmer's children are living in the town, Fones and 
Ira. Two othersons, John and Samuel, removed at 
an early day to Steuben county, where both died. 
Elias, another son, succeeded his father on the home- 
stead and died there March ro, 1866, aged 65. His 
widow still lives there. He had two daughters, one of 
whom became the wife of Major Button, and the other 
the wife of Oliver Wilcox. Both are dead. His son 
Lawton was the first child born in the town. He was 
born August 27, 1792. He lived and died in the 
town, near where his widow now lives. 

Thomas, James and John Rogers were from Rhode 
Island. Thomas settled a mile west of Leonardsville, 
on the farm, a part of which is owned by his great- 
grandson, Deloss Rogers, where he died January 17, 
1815, and Avis, his wife, September 24, 1830, He 
came in with an ox team, his daughter Amy perform- 
ing the journey on horseback. His other children 





* His tombstone bears this inscription ** First white male born in town.” 
He died Jan. 11, 1866, aged 73 years, 4 months and 15 days. 
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were Thomas, James, John, Polly, who married Ethan 
Burdick, and Hannah who married Varnum Gorton. 
None of them are living. 

James Rogers married a daughter of Elder Simeon 
Brown and settled on Button Hill. His farm ad- 
joined that of Elias Button and is now occupied by 
Henry B. Dye. John married Mercy, daughter of 
Ezra Brown, and settled at Leonardsville. Both lived 
and died where they settled. James’ son Thomas R. 
succeeded him on the homestead farm, and also died 
there. John had five children, four of whom are liv- 
ing, Dennison and Charles in the town of Plainfield, 
Mercy, wife of Avery Crandall, in Edmeston, and 
Thomas, on the homestead. 

Paul, Perry, Ray and John Maxson were brothers. 
Paul and Perry settled at DeLancy’s Corners, where 
they resided till their death. Paul kept a distillery 
there a good many years. 
daughter of Vose Palmer. Ray settled in the ad- 
joining town of Columbus. John never took up land. 

Eleazer Brown settled on the farm, a part of which 
forms a part of John Searls’ farm. One grandson, 
William Brown, is living in Plainfield. He isthe only 
one living in this locality. 

Elder Simeon Brown came from Stonington, Conn., 
and settled about two and a half miles east of Clark- 
ville, on the farm now occupied by his grandson, Jus- 
tus R. Brown, where he and _ his wife, Ruth York, 
continued to reside till their death, about 1826. He 
gathered and organized the First Baptist church in 
Brookfield, and was for some thirty years its pastor. 
Mr. Brown and his wife came into the country on 
horseback, and brought their children in an ox cart. 
The children were Simeon, Justus H., Ruth, Polly, 
Thankful, Lucretia and Phebe. Simeon, Polly and 
Thankful were married when they came in. 

There were at one time eleven distinct families of 
Browns living in this town, most of whom were early 
settlers. Many of their descendants are still living 
here. 

Elder Henry Clark settled on the Unadilla flats, 
near the Unadilla Forks. He was a Seventh Day 
Baptist minister and organized at Leonardsville the 
first church of that order in the town, which was also 
the first church of any denomination in the town. He 
was for many years its pastor, and until age and in- 
firmities compelled him to relinquish the duties of the 
office. He died on the farm on which he settled and 
which is now occupied by a grandson, March 31, 1831, 
aged 74. The farm was afterwards occupied by Dr. 
Henry Clark, who lived and died on it. 

Robert Randall settled in the locality of South 
Brookfield in 1792. He was born in Stonington, 
Connecticut, Oct. 25, 1751, and died at Cortland, 
N. Y., where his descendants have been prominent 








Perry married Abigail, , 


citizens, Jan. 3, 1833. He married in Stonington 
May 6, 1773, Lucy, daughter of Col. William, Jr.; and 
Mary (Cheesebrough) Pendleton, who was born in 
Westerly, R. I., April 22, 1752, and died in Cortland 
August 27, 1839. He removed with his wife and nine 
children, all of whom were born in Connecticut, to 
Brookfield, where a number of his descendants still 
reside. His tenth child, Prudence, was born in Brook- 
field Dec. 6, 1793, and died here Dec. 1, 1794. This 
was one of the first, if not the first death in the 
town. 

Gen. Roswell Randall received a good academic 
education and read law in the office of Stephen O. 
Runyan, of Oxford. He married there March 27, 
1810, Harriet, daughter of Dr. Josiah, Jr., and Edith 
(Bush) Stephens, a native of Shelburne, Vt., and about 
that time gave up the practice of law to engage in 
mercantile business with his brother William in Brook- 
field. 

In the latter part of April, 1793, David Gates and 
Ethan Babcock, two young men, the former then in 
his nineteenth year, set out for Leyden, Mass., their 
native place, on foot, and after enduring many priva- 
tions arrived at West Winfield, where they rested 
several days, and purchased a yoke of oxen, a cow and 
some provisions, with which, on the 25th of May, they 
started for Brookfield.- Their progress through the 
woods was necessarily slow, and it was near night ere 
they reached their destination, the Beaver creek val- 
ley, where Oliver Babcock, father of Nathan, had 
previously selected and purchased the mill site on that 
stream, in the north part.of the village of Clarkville, 
now owned.by Elijah Clark, together with’ two lots, 
including the east half of that village, the north and 
south road running through it being for some distance 
the lot line. Not having time to erect a shelter, they 
felled a basswood tree, split it open and lay upon it 
until morning. They were the first to locate on the 
site of Clarkville, and this was the first tree cut in its 
vicinity. It was located on the farm of Oliver Bab- 
cock, 2d, near the old burying-ground. The next day 
they built a cabin and commenced clearing the land. 
Game being plenty they had no difficulty in obtaining 
plenty to eat. 

After having cleared a few acres and made a con- 
siderable amount of ashes, they began the manufac- 
ture of potash, which they carried to Winfield in tubs, 
upon the backs of the oxen. This was the first potash 
made in Brookfield, and some of the first made in 
Madison county, They continued clearing up the 
land and making potash during the summer and in 
the fall Mr. Gates returned.to West Winfield and 
worked by the month for Dr. Hayward, while Mr. 
Babcock returned to his home in Massachusetts, and 
married Harriet Vann. 
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The next spring Mr. Babcock came in with an ox 
team, bringing his wife and his brother Oliver and wife. 
He completed the log house which he partially built 
the year before. This was the first house in the 
Beaver creek valley. It stood just east of the acad- 
emy lot, in view of the academy building. Both 
occupied this house until Oliver built one for himself, 
which he did the same year, on the site of the frame 
house which he built soon after, and which is now oc- 
cupied by the widow of his son Oliver. Both con- 
tinued to reside there till their death, Ethan died 
April 4, 1859. Oliver died Sept. 1, 1856, aged 82. 

In 1795, Oliver Babcock, father of Ethan and 
Oliver, came from Massachusetts and built the first 
saw-mill on the site of Elijah Clark’s mill, which site 
has since been used for mill purposes. In 1857, the 
mill property passed into the hands of Elijah Clark, 
who built soon after the grist-mill in connection with 
it, which contains two runs of stones. The fall on the 
creek at this point is about ten feet. 

Phineas Babcock came in with his wife, Sally Fenn, 
who died March 16, 1858, aged 82, and two children, 
Venever and Belinda, both of whom are dead. His 
children born here were Maria, Charlotte, Alfred, 
Leonard, William and Alzina, of whom the latter two 
only are living, both in the town. Hezekiah came in 
with his brother Phineas and settled on the north line 
of the town, on the farm now owned by Hall Green, 
Jr., where both he and his wife died. His children 
were Hezekiah, Henry, Joseph, a daughter who is the 
widow of Joseph Miller and a sister who is living with 
her in Clarkville, Leander and another who is living 
in Lewis county, all of whom are living, except Heze- 
kiah, who was a cooper and died in Leonardsville. 
Joseph, another son of Oliver, Sr., removed to Pres- 
ton in 1804, 

David Gates settled on fifty acres on lot 65, which 
is now owned by his son Darius. His log cabin stood 
in the meadow on that farm, about sixty rods south of 
Nathan Gates’ residence. He also returned here from 
Winfield in the spring of 1794, and soon after mar- 
ried Nabby, daughter of Thompson Burdick. In 1821, 
he removed to the foot of the hill, to a frame house, 
which stood where his daughter Mary Ann Gates now 
lives, and there he resided till his death, Aug. 24, 1855, 
aged 80. His wife died April 29, 1866, aged 84. He 
had eleven children, seven of whom lived to maturity, 
and four of whom are now living, all in this town, near 
the homestead farm, viz: Amos, Nathan, Mary Ann, 
a maiden lady, and Darius. David and Ethel died in 
the town, the former Jan. 24, 1875, and the latter, 
June 17, 1870, and Eli, in Wisconsin, to which State 
he removed in 1855. 

About this time John I. Morgan, who, as we have 
previously seen, together with Michael Myers and 











Jedediah Sanger, purchasedin 1791, townships 18 and 
20, and the unsold and major portion of 19, com- 
menced to open their lands to tenants on the perpet- 
ual lease system, a measure which tended somewhat 
to retard the settlement which had so auspiciously 
commenced, as those who settled these western wilds 
generally preferred to ow the lands they subdued to 
the uses of civilization. Mr. Morgan built an attrac- 
tive cottage house in a romantic spot on the west 
side of Beaver creek, about two and a half miles 
south of Clarkville, which he visited with great regu- 
larity during the summer months, only missing, he 
said, two years during sixty, once. while in Europe 
and again while in Congress. At the death of Mr. 
Morgan, Morgan Dix, of New York city, became 
heir to these lands, which, however, came under the 
supervision of General and late Gov. John A, Dix, 
who inaugurated the humane policy of selling them 
to actual settlers, at fair prices. Mr. Wait Clarke, 
now residing in advanced years in Clarkville, as agent 
for Gov. Dix, transacted much of the business inci- 
dent to this change of policy. Mr. Clarke is the only 
survivor of eight children of John Clarke, who came 
from Exeter, R. L., in the fall of 1810, and settled on 
lot 16 in the rgth township. 

Settlements were made in 1794, by Zadock Beebe, 
Joshua Whitford, John York, Wiot Hinckley, and 
probably others of whom we have no definite dafa. 

Zadock Beebe came in company with his son 
Zadock, up the Mohawk to the locality of Herkimer, 
whence, becoming tired of the slow progress made 
by water, they performed the rest of the journey on 
foot. After prospecting the lands they returned to 
Massachusetts, whence they came. In 1796, they 
brought in their families, with ox teams. The elder 
Beebe took up lot 27; and his son and the’ latter’s 
brother-in-law, James Beebe, lot 28, each taking one- 
half. Both are in the roth township. Zadock, Sr., 
settled a little east of North Brookfield, on the place 
now occupied by Joseph H. Blanding, who married 
his great grand-daughter. His log cabin stood oppo- 
site Blanding’s residence, and there he and his wife 
died, the former, about 1835, and the latter March 19, 
1833, aged 93. Zadock Beebe’s children were Za- 
dock, Priscilla, Thomas, Ezekiel, Seth, Sarah, all of 
whom married and settled on or adjacent to the 
homestead farm. 

Joshua Whitford came from Stephentown, Rensse- 
laer county, and took up a half of lot 76, and settled 
near the center of the town, where his grandson, Silas 
Whitford, now lives, where he resided till his death. 
He married in Stephentown, Phebe Palmer, with 
whom and their eight children he came to this town. 
They arrived here on the third of July, and on the 
fourth he cut the first tree upon his farm, Their 





Wart PLARKE, 


Wait Clarke was born in the town of Exeter, Kent county, 
R. I,, the 24th day of March, 1798. He is a son of John and Mary 
(W ait) Clark, natives of Rhode Island. They moyed into Brook- 
field in 1810, in the month of October, and settled on lot 16, 
where they resided many years, finally removing to Clarkville, 
where they died, the former in 1852, aged 77 years, and the lat- 
ter some years later, aged 84 years. They had a family of 
twelve children, eight of whom grew up. Their names were as 
follows: James (now dead), Wait, Anstis, Sarah, William 
(now dead), Mary Ann (now dead), Silas and Mercy. The 
parents’ of these children were farmers, in humble circum- 
stances, and unable to give them any but a common school 
education. 

Wait worked at home on the farm, attending school during 
the winters, until 1819, in which year, the 28th of January, he 
was united in marriage with Mercy Miner, of Brookfield. She 
was born Oct. 8, 1798, and died Oct, 30, 1826. 

_Wait after his marriage continued to work at home, assisting 
his father in the management of the farm, until 1823, when he 
leased a farm near North Brookfield and worked it two years. 
He then went back to his father’s, having bought a portion of the 
old homestead farm, and worked it and the balance of the farm 
on shares. Here he remained until March, 1885, when he re- 
moved to Clarkyille, where he has resided up to the present 
time. Soon after his settlement in Clarkville he entered into co- 
partnership with Benjamin Gorton and they carried on the har- 
ness-making business in connection with the manufacture of 
boots and shoes eighteen years, Since 1853 he has been engaged 
in the real estate business, settling up estates and pecheentnn 
the duties of the various offices to which he has been elected. 
During his long residence in the town of Brookfield he has been 
honored by his fellow citizens to an extent most flattering to 
himself, and that shows that he has had in the highest degree 
their confidence and esteem. In 1827 he was elected Justice of 
tbe Peace, and that office he has held sixteen years. He has 
been Assessor six years and Supervisor six years, He was ap- 
pointed County Superintendent of the Poor, and that office he 





held six years. In 1836 he was elected to the Legislature, and 
took his seat in 1887. 

Having something of a martial spirit in his early life, he joined 
a militia company in his town, and was at different times ensign, 
lieutenant and captain of the same many years, 

In 1853 Mr. Clarke was appointed by John A. (afterwards Gen- 
eral,) Dix, agent of the John I. Morgan estate, in Oneida, Her— 
kimer, Madison and Chenango counties, and the duties of that 
office he performed until the 14th of January, 1880, to the entire 
satisfaction of all concerned, and is at present engaged as ap- 

raiser of the lands of said estate. Mr. Clarke united with the 

aptist church in North Brookfield, and was a member of the 
same twenty years before he moved to Clarkville, and after his 
removal to the latter place he united with the church there. In 
1851 he was elected deacon of the church. and still holds the 
office. 

In politics Mr, C. is a Democrat, and his first vote was cast 
for candidates of that party. 

By his first wife Mr. Clarke had seven children, three of whom 
died in infancy. Those who reached maturity were as follows: 
Elbert W., born Feb, 23, 1821, married Louisa Steele, of Sar- 
dinia, Erie county, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1841, He was a minister in 
the Baptist church. He died June 21, 1856. Harriet, born 
Jan. 20, 1828, married Nelson Hoxie, of Brookfield; Maryette, 
born Sept. 8, 1827, married Adin Brown, of Brookfield. She died 
Dec, 27, 1847. Eliza 8., born Oct. 27, 1829, married Adin Brown, 
Sept. 8, 1848. 

n 1847. August 19, Mr. Clark married Bersheba D. Beckwith, 
widow of Samuel Beckwith, of the town of Exeter, Otsezo 
county, N. Y. She was born Aug. 7, 1811, in Newshoreham, 
R. I. Her parents were Josiah and Anne (Dodge) Mott. They 
were also natives of Newshoreham, The former was born 
April 30, 1786, and died July 5, 1825 The mother was born 
Dec. 17, 1784, and died March 24, 1879, aged 93 years, Mrs. 
Clark is a member of the Baptist church in Clarkville, and has 
been 32 years. 

By his last wife Mr. Clark has no children. 
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children were William, Joshua, Palmer, Hosea, 
Stephen, Phebe, Grace and Lucinda, only the latter 
two of whom are living. Deacon William married and 
settled on lot No. 71, which was taken up by Vose 
Palmer, and after his father’s death removed to the 
homestead farm, where he and his wife died, the 
former Jan. 26, 1850, aged 67, and the latter (Han- 
nah Clarke) March 17, 1860, aged 73. He left four 
children, all of whom are living in this town, Clark 
M., Silas, Calvin and Edwin. John York and Wiot* 
Hinckley came here from Stonington, Conn., where 
the latter was born in 1739. York married Keturah 
Brown and settled on the east side of Beaver creek, 
about midway between Clarkville and South Brook- 
field, where Chauncey Hibbard now lives. There he 
and his wife died and are buried. His children were 
John, Thomas, who died June 8, 1854, aged 81, 
Ichabod, bern in Stonington, Conn., Oct. 20, 1777, 
and died April 1, 1846, Sally, who married Thomas 
Prentice, Nancy, who married Elisha Palmer, Keturah, 
who married Wheaton H. Williams, Lucinda, who 
married Abel P. Clark, Lucy, who married a brother 
of Elisha Palmer's and, Lydia, a maiden lady, all of 
whom are dead. Hinckley came with an ox team, 
bringing his family. 

Samuel Gorton, who was connected with the com- 
missary department of the army during the Revolu- 
tionary war, came from West Greenwich, R. L., his 
native place, in 1795, and having selected two lots 
returned to Rhode Island. The following spring his 
sons Varnum and Benjamin came in on foot to make 
preparation for the reception of the family. They 
made a small clearing and built a log cabin, which 
stood about three miles east of North Brookfield. 
The locality is still known as Gorton Hill, and the 
school district as Gorton Hill district, though there is 
not a family of the name living there. In the fall of 
1796 Mr, Gorton. moved in with the rest of the family, 
consisting of his wife, Eunice Austin, and ten addi- 
tional children, viz: John, Stephen, Wanton, Samuel, 
Thurston, Simon, Mary, Mercy, Keziah and Sally. 
He soon after erected and occupied as a dwelling the 
frame building now used as a hog-pen on that place. 

In 1796, Asa Frink, Nathaniel, Joseph and George 
Denison and Thompson Burdick came in company 
from Stonington, Conn., with ox teams, bringing their 
families with them, and all settled in the valley of 
Beaver creek. Frink, who married for his second 
wife Thede York, widow of Brown, located at 
Clarkville, where Rouse Burdick now lives, where he 
died Dec. 11, 1834, aged 87, and his wife, July 6, 
1839, aged 81. He had two children by his first wife, 
Asa and George; and by his second wife his children 











*The family now spell the name Wait. 





who married Martin Murphy, Betsey, who died un- 
married, and Roxy, who married Gilbert Frink. 

Nathaniel Denison settled on the west side of the 
creek, where Heman Hill lives, where he and his wife, 
Fanny Hewitt, died. Two of his children are living 
on a part of the homestead farm, Polly and VanRensse- 
laer, the former of whom married Thomas J. Yaw, 
who practiced law at Clarkville from 1832 till his 
death in 1865. Joseph Denison settled on lot 65 in 
the 18th township, where Joseph Burdick now lives, 
and died there July 27, 1829, aged 62. 

George Denison located on lot 65 in the 18th town- 
ship, three-fourths of a mile south-east of Clarkyille. 
Sixteen or seventeen years later he removed to the 
south-west part of the town, where he died April 5, 
1847, aged 77, and Abigail, his wife, July 4, 1860, 
aged 87. 

Thompson Burdick settled on the same lot as 
Joseph and George Denison, about a quarter of a mile 
south of Clarkville, where Mary Ann Gates now lives. 
He sold about 1809, to Eli S. Bailey, and removed to 
Scott, Cortland county. 

Thomas Keith, who was born in Easton, Mass., 
May 13, 1769, removed thence to Lenox, on the Con- 
necticut, where, Oct. 11, 1792, he married Abigail 
Percival, who was born in Cape Cod, Dec. 31, 1771. 
He came on foot, in company with Alexander Brew- 
ster, also from Lenox, Mass., and took up 250 acres, 
40 of which he sold to Brewster. They chopped dur- 
ing that summer, and Keith, after making a small. 
clearing, rolled up a log cabin on his land. In the 
fall they returned to Massachusetts, coming in again 
the following spring with their families. Brewster sold 
his forty acres some fifty-eight years ago to John Keith, 
and went to the Black River country, accompanied by 
his two sons Elijah and Lewis. Keith lived there till 
his death. It is now owned and occupied by Ira Bur- 
dick, who married his daughter Harriet. Thomas 
Keith came in 1797 with an ox cart, bringing his wife 
and one child, Susannah, who was then two years old. 
They took up their abode in the log cabin built the 
previous year, about a mile and a half south-east of 
North Brookfield, on the farm a part of which is oc- 
cupied by his son Lewis. The homestead, now occu- 
pied by Leander Bailey, is still owned by his son 
Henry Keith, who now keeps the hotel in Clarkville. 
Thomas and his wife both died on that place, the for- 
mer May 29, 1836, and the latter June 2, 1830. 

Elisha Burdick came from Westerly, R. I., about 
1795 or ’6, and settled about a mile north of South 
Brookfield, on the"farm now owned by Hills & Deni- 
son, where he and his wife died. He had a numerous 
family, most of whom settled in the same locality. 

Augustus Saunders came from Westerly, R. L, in 
1800, and settled three miles north of - Clarkville, on 
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Ioo acres, which are now owned by Dr. L. N. Gris- 
wold. 
ago, when he removed to Clarkville, where he died 
March 23, 1868, aged 83, and Eunice his wife, Noy. 
28, 1861, aged 70. They had ten children. 

Elisha Johnson settled in the town as early as 1800, 
and Harris Chesebrough about that year. Johnson 
was from Connecticut. He settled about a half mile 


south of North Brookfield, where his son Col. Eli : 


Johnson now lives. 

Harris Chesebrough came from Petersburg, Rens- 
selaer county, and settled in the locality of “Coon- 
town,” (W. Edmeston,) where he and his wife, Patty 
Champlin, died. They had nine children, only two 
of whom are living, Phebe, widow of Lyman Palmer, 
and Jared, both in Brookfield. 

Josiah Livermore came from Brimfield, Mass., about 
1804, and settled on the site of North Brookfield 
about where the store of his grandson, Charles O. 
Livermore now stands, where he carried on the tan- 
ning and currying business for several years. He 
removed about 1824, to a farm a mile east of North 
Brookfield, and continued to reside in that locality 
on various farms, till his death in March, 1839. His 
wife died in Sangerfield in 1843. They had seven 
children who lived to maturity, three of whom are 
living, all in North Brookfield, Sophia, widow of 
Robert Brusie, J. V. R. and Leonard. 

Nathan Brown settled at an early day on the farm 
now occupied by Asa B. Baldwin. He came from Ston- 
ington, Conn., where he married Nancy Kinney. Both 
died on the farm on which they settled. He died April 
13, 1807, aged 67, and his wife, Oct. 21, 1841, aged 93. 

We gather from the town records the names of 
other early settlers in this town and Columbus, which 
was then a part of Brookfield, and classify them 
under the year in which they appear as officers of the 
town, from 1796 to 1800. Many doubtless settled a 
few years earlier. 

1796.—Asa Brown, Peter German, Elezer Good- 
win, Jonathan Kingsbury, John Noyes, Jabez Brown, 
Moses Ward, John Wilbur, Y sepa Haskel, Josiah 
Rathbun, Roswell Haskin, ‘Gurden Thompson, Peter 
McIntire, Eliakim Palmer, Benedict Babcock, Powell 

{ Hall, Eliab Underwood. 

1797.—Charles Welch, Edward Works, James 
Satterlee, Nath, Calkins, Peter W. Delancy, Joel 
Cutler, Nathan W. Brown, Thomas Giles, Denison 
Palmer, Jesse Palmeter, David Smith, Jesse Palmer, 
Richard Butler, Isaac Brown, George Palmer, 
Absalom Miner, Jr., John Payne, Gilbert Strong, 

J Samuel Billings, David Dickey, Ezekiel Scott, Joseph 
Garner, Amos Scott, Augustus Crandall, John York, 
Samuel Hall, Amos C Palmer, Jared Clark, Ebenezer 
Kelsey, Eld. Marsh, Jonah Slocum, Simon Brown. 


He resided there till about twenty-four years ~ 
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1798.—John Hoxsie, Capt. Samuel Berry, John 
Follet. 

‘1799.—Thomas Kenyon, Edward Green, Peleg 
Palmer, David Cole, Edmond Scott, Clark Maxson, 
Joshua Breed, David Whitford, Stephen Clark, John 
Whitmore, Jonathan Morgan, Weaden Witter, Jona- 
than Hubby, Elias Underwood, Joshua Morgans, 
Cha. Lee Usher, Nathan Clark, Clark Barber, Nath. 
Mane, Benjamin Brown, James Marsh, Nath. Marsh, 
Samuel Mosher, Charles Babcock, Nathan Steward, 
Luther Brown, Thomas Bowman. 

1800.—Samuel Marsh, William Davis, Thomas 
Mills, Roswell Brand, Nehemiah Palmer, Samuel 
Langworthy, Caleb Miller, Amos Wheeler, Wm. G. 
Greenman, Daniel Barber, Zebulon Brown, Gad 
Sutleaf, Tuttle. 

Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at the house of Capt. Daniel Brown, April 7, 1795, 
and the following named officers were elected: Stephen 
Hoxie, Supervisor ; Elisha Burdick, Crk, Clark 
Maxson, Joshua Whitford and John Stanton, Assessors ; 
Powel Hall, Joel Butler and John Chesebrough, 
Commissioners of Highways; Daniel Brown and 
Simeon Brown, Poormasters ; Elijah Palmer and Oliver 
Brown, Constables; Oliver Brown, Collector ; David 
Convers, Jaba Brown and Benedict Babcock, Fence 
Viewers ; ‘“ Ashbe Cellogg,” Ephraim Waldo, George 
Palmer and Jonathan Bedford, Path-masters ; Daniel 
Brown, John Wilber and Willard Convers, Pound 
Masters. 

The following list of the officers of the town of 
Brookfield, for the year 188081, was kindly furnished 
by Duane B. Stillman :— 


Supervisor—Oliver T. Brown. 

‘Town Clerk—Duane B. Stillman. 

Justices—Samuel Davis, S. A. Fitch, H. L. Spooner, 
Frank Blanding. 

Assessors—William Stanbro, A. B. Baldwin, E. D. 
Morgan. 

Commissioners of Highways—Peleg Stanbro, I. W. 
Allen, Leroy Maxson. 

Overseers of the Poor—S. Jordan, Henry Brown. 

Constables—J. P. Murphy, H. G. Knight, Charles 
Beach, Herbert Kingsley. 

Collector—A. O. Wells. 

Inspectors of Election—District No. 1—Harrison 
Marks, Joseph Jiff, C. N. Brown. 

Inspectors of Election—District No. 2—N. A. 
Crandall, T. A. Crandall, M. C. Barker, 

Inspectors of Election—District No. 3—A. J. 
Marsh, L. A. VanWagner, Ira S. Burdick. 

Inspectors of Election—District No. 4—C. T, 
Brooks, Herman Palmer, Simeon Brown. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—Thomas Hoxie. 

Excise Commissioners—L. J. Worden, E. G. Fitch, 
A. C. Rogers. 


Following is a list of the names of persons who 
have served the town in the capacity of Supervisor 
and Clerk since its organization:— 

















JOSEPH CLARK. 


Joseph Clark, the subject of this sketch, was born at Westerly, Rhode 
Island, Oct. 12, 1789, and was marriedto Esther Lamphere, adopted daughter 
of Thomas VanHorne, Esq., at Herkimer, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1807. His paternal 
and maternal ancestors were from Westhrope, Suffolk county, England. 

Rev. John Clark and his brothers Thomas and Joseph, were associates and 
warm friends of Roger Williams, who effected the first settlement in Rhode 
Island, in 1636, which he named Providence, because he recognized the guid- 
ance of his Heavenly Father in choosing his new home. ‘Two years later, 
these brothers being associated with the Coddingtons, founded the settlement 
of Newport, and effected the first settlement of the island of Aquidneck, now 
called Rhode or Rhoda’s Island. In 1663 John Clark was sent to England and 
procured from Charles II. the memorable charter of ** Rhode Islandand Proyi- 
dence Plantations,” which was the organic law and the only constitution of that 
colony and State until 1842, a period of 179 years. John and Thomas Clark both 
died without issue ; but from Joseph, the youngest of the brothers, and who 
was born Dec. 9, 1618, and who died at Newport, June 1, 1694, was descend- 
ed Joseph Clark, his son, born in 1642, and from him descended Joseph Clark 
his son, born in 1670, and from him, Joseph Clark, his son born in October, 
1728, and from him, Samuel Clark, his son, father of the subject of this sketch, 
who was born Dec. 11, 1754. He married Chloe Maxson, a daughter of Da- 
vid Maxson, of Westerly, Rhode Island, in 1776. She was a beautiful and 
estimable lady, and a lineal descendant of John Maxson, the first white person 
born on the island of Rhode Island. His father, John Maxson, Senior, was 
the first settler of Throgs Neck, then called ‘‘ Maxson’s Point,’’ on the north 
shore of Long Island Sound, in the present town and county of Westchester, 
New York, where he and his son Richard were murdered in the early spring of 
1638, by the Indians. Mrs. Maxson and a few others escaped toa shallop ly- 
ing in the sound, and after a long and tedious voyage, landed on the Island of 
Rhode Island, where a son was born to Mrs. Maxson a few days after landing, 
and probably about the middle of March, 1638, who received the name of John 
Maxson, after his recently murdered father, On the 24th of the same month 
the Island was purchased from the Indian sachems, Canonicus and Miantu- 
nomi. From John Maxson, the first white child born in Rhode Island, de- 
scended John Maxson, Jr., his son, born in 1666, and to him was born John 
Maxson 3d, in 1701, whose son, David Maxson, was the father of Chloe 
Maxson, the mother of the subject of this sketch, who with her husband, Capt. 
Samuel Clark, and nine children, removed to Brookfield, Madison county, 





New York, in 1801, where Capt. Clark died, Feb. 13, 1830, and his wife on 
the 19th of March, 1833. Joseph Clark was the founder of the village of 
Clarksville, which derived its corporate name from this circumstance. He was 
Postmaster for about thirty-five years, holding in the meantime the office of 
Town Clerk for twenty years, Justice of the Peace for nearly twenty-five years, 
Supervisor, fifteen years, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for ten or 
twelve years, and often, though unsought, held three or four of these offices at 
the same time. He served in the Militia on our Northern Frontier in the war 
of 1812, as ensign, and afterwards became Colonel of the Regiment. He was 
Member of Assembly in 1824, 1828 and 1835, and State Senator in 1839, 1840, 
1841 and 1842, from the old Fifth District, comprising the counties of Oneida, 
Jefferson, Oswego, Lewis, Otsego and Madison. He was always very popu- 
lar, running largely ahead of his party ticket, and was always in sympathy with 
the laboring classes, being himself a mechanic. 

When elected Senator in 1838, he was a foundryman ; but his time being al- 
most wholly occupied with his duties as Senator—which made him ex-officio 
a member of the Court for the Correction of Errors—he sold the foundry and 
retired from business; but upon the expiratiqn of his term of office, although 
then nearly sixty years of age, he returned to the business of his early 
life—blacksmithing—which he reluctantly abandoned after he passed the age 
of four-score years. He was an honest man, proverbially kind to everybody, 
and was never known to speak a harsh or unkind word to any member of his 
family. He was always a decided Democrat in politics, yet he had the confi- 
dence of all who knew him. 

His loving and estimable wife, whom he always affectionately called “Eas- 
ter,” died August 11, 1862, and Judge Clark died May 11, 1873, in the 86th 
year of his age, leaving three daughters surviving him ; but Mary M., the wife 
of Hon. Albon A. Lewis, of Allegany county, and J. Adelia, the youngest 
child and unmarried, have since died, leaving Adeline Van Horne, wife of C. B. 
Burdick, of Brookfield, the only daughter now living. Two sons are still liv- 
ing—Lucius P., of Morrisville, twice elected County Clerk of his native coun- 
ty, and Major Otis P. Granger Clark, of Washington, D. C., who made an 
honorable record in the war of the Rebellion, from the first Bull Run to Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox, He isnow Deputy Commissioner of Pensions at 
Washington. Judge Clark wasa total abstinence man for more than fifty years, 
and both he and his estimable companion were consistent and exemplary 
christians, Their memory is blessed. 


*. 
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SuPervisors. 


1795-1804. Stephen Hoxie, 


CLERKs. 


Elish Burdick. 


1805, ’07. do. Jonathan Morgan. 
1806. do. Joshua Whitford. 
1808, Jonathan Morgan. 0. 

1809~ to. do, Joshua Morgan. 
1811. Samuel H. Coon. do 


1812. Joshua Morgan. Harris Usher. 
1813~15. do. Jonathan Morgan. 
1816, do. Joseph Clark. 
1817-19. Samuel H. Coon. do. 

1820-22. Henry Clark, Jr. do. 

1823. Joseph Clark Sheffield Collins.* 
1824-8. do. Hosea B. Clarke. 
1829, do, Nathan Babcock. 
1830, Patten Fitch. do. 

1831. John Hoxie. Ethan Stillman. 
1832. John Davis, ~ Andrew Babcock. 
1833~7. Wait Clarke. do. 

1838. Andrew Babcock. John T, G. Bailey. 
1839. Wait Clarke. Nathan Babcock. 
1840. John DeLancy. John T. G. Bailey. 
1841, Dennis Hardin. do. 

1842, Benjamin Burdick. Laurens Babcock. 
1843, Cyrus Clark. do. 

1844. Ira Crane. do. 

1845. Joseph Clark. Asa Frink, Jr. 

1846. Benjamin Burdick. do. 

1847—8. Nathan T. Brown. do. 

1849. Hosea B. Clarke. do. 

1850, John T. G. Bailey. Lodowick C. York. 
1851. Dennis Hardin. John D. Clarke. 
1852. Elisha G. Babcock. Allen Greene. 
1853-4. J. V.R. Livermore. John D. Clarke. 
1855. John Babcock, Israel Wilkinson. 
1856. Dennis Hardin. Richard Stillman. 
1857. do. Nathan Brownell, Jr. 
1858. Thomas R. Gorton. John T. G. Bailey. 
1859. do. Putnam C. Brownell. 
1860~1. Luke Hoxie. do. 

1862. Calvin Whitford. do, 

1863-4. do.t William N. Stillman. 
1865—6. Luke Hoxie. do. 

1867—9. William H. Brand. Henry L. Spooner. 
1870. do. Arthur J. Stillman. 
1871~2. John T. G. Bailey. do. 

1873. do. Myrtus A. Saunders. 
1874—5. Thomas R. Gorton. do. 

1876~9. Augustus L. Saunders. Duane B. Stillman. 


March 


Rodolphus 


I, By | tavern permits were granted to 
George Palmer, 6amuel Billings, Henry B, Morgan, 


Edward, 


Peter 


German, Jonathan 


Brownell, and Amos C. Palmer, each of whom paid 


$5 ; and in 1798 to Ella Prindle. 


The first election of Justices in Brookfield, pursu- 
ant to the law of Nov. 23, 1827, was held at the an- 





nual election Nov. 5, 6 and 7, 1827, and Patten Fitch, 
John Davis, Elisha Randall and Wait Clarke were 
elected to that office. 





* Hosea B. Clarke was appointed Clerk, Feb. 24, 1824. 


+ John O. Wheeler was appointed Supervisor Dec. 26, 1864, vice C. 
Whitford, resigned. “ 





CLARKVILLE. 


Clarkville (Brookfield p. 0.) is finely situated on 
Beaver creek, a little north-east of the center of the 
town, and contains four churches, (First and Seventh- 
Day Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, and Catholic, 
though there are only three church edifices,) a Union 
Free School, five stores, one hotel, a printing office, 
(Brookfield Courier,)* a private bank, a grist-mill, 
tannery, cheese factory, a steam saw-mill, three wagon 
shops, (kept by S. O. Main, Ephraim Dalrymple and 
David Clark,) four blacksmith shops, (kept by S. O. 
Main, James Dunn, Richard Palmer and Michael 
Colburn,) two shoe shops, (kept by Ray Denison and 
H. H. Elliott,) one harness shop, (kept by Myron 
Bonfry,) and a population of some 700, about one- 
half of whom are Sabbatarians. It is connected by 
daily stage with Brookfield station. 

Clarkville was originally known as Bailey's Corners, 
from Dr. Eli S. Bailey the first physician in this vil- 
lage. The town records designate it at a later day, 
Beaver creek village; but when it was incorporated, 
May 5, 1834, the name was changed, though with con- 
siderable opposition on the part of the friends of Dr. 
Bailey, to Clarkville, in honor of Hon. Joseph Clark, 


MeERcHANTS.—The first store was built by Reuben 
Leonard, about, or shortly preyious to the opening of 
the war of 1812. The building is still standing and is 
now used as a harness and shoe shop. Sheffield Col- 
lins traded in that building from a very early period 
and continued till his death. He also kept an ashery 
and the hotel now kept by Henry Keith. Henry 
Holmes and his brother traded here a few years till 
their failure. Chester Palmiter traded here several 
years, continuing till his death, Aug. 23, 1837, Var- 
num Crumb and Andrew Babcock were engaged in 
trade here, the latter a good many years, being after- 
wards associated in trade for several years with John 
T. G. Bailey, eldest son of Dr. Eli S. Bailey. They 
occupied the site of the present Saunders store. Na- 
than Brownell traded here a number of years, till 
within a short time of his death, and was succeeded 
by his sons Nathan and Putnam C., the former of 
whom was elected clerk of this county in 1867. Mat- 
tison Clarke, who had been previously in the hatting 
trade, and subsequently kept a hotel, traded here some 
fifteen years, from about 1840, till failing health com- 
pelled him to discontinue. Leroy Babcock succeeded 
Andrew Babcock about 1857, and sold to Frederick 
Foot. 

The present merchants are A. W. Mowry, general 
merchant, who came here from West Winfield, and 
commenced trading in February, 1859 ; Laurens Bab- 
cock, general merchant, who commenced business in 


* See page 518, 519. 
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1864, in company with Henry Keith, whose interest 


he purchased at the expiration of four years; John T. 
Stillman, hardware dealer, who is a native of Brook- 
field, and commenced business in 1867, buying out 
his brother William N, Stillman, who traded some eight 
or ten years; Arthur J. Stillman, general merchant, 
who is a native of Brookfield and commenced busi- 
ness in 1868; and M. A. Saunders, druggist and 
grocer, who is a native of Brookfield, and commenced 
business in the spring of 1870, having been associated 
from 1872 to 1878, with L. A. Saunders, under the 
name of M. A. Saunders & Co. 


PostMasTERS.—The post-office at Clarkville was 
established about 1820, as Beaver Creek, and Hon. 
Joseph Clark was the first postmaster, holding the 
office some twenty years. He was succeeded by An- 
drew Babcock, who held it from abeut 1840 to 1844, 
Varnum Crumb, Maxson Clark, Jr., Lucius P. Clark, 
John T. G. Bailey, Benjamin Gorton and Richard 
Stillman, the latter of whom has held the office since 
August 12, 1861, 


Puysictans.—The first physician in Clarkville was 
Eli 8. Bailey, who was born in West Greenwich, R. I., 
Sept. 23, 1783. About 1806, he married Marcy, 
daughter of James Clarke, of Exeter, R. I., and re- 
moved in the fall of 1809, with his brothers-in-law, to 
the valley of Beaver Creek, and three or four years 
after to Clarkville, then a mere four corners, which 
afterwards took his name. He lived in the house now 
occupied by John T. Stillman. He was called to the 
ministry ,by the First Seventh-Day Baptist church of 
Brookfield, with which he united on his removal to 
Brookfield, and from that time through the remainder 
of his active life he labored in both professions, besides, 
for a part of the time, being proprietor of a cabinet 
manufactory of considerable magnitude. At the or- 
ganization of the Second Seventh-Day Baptist church 
in Brookfield he united with it and was elected its pas- 
tor. He performed most of his pastoral labors with 
it. He died in Brookfield, Oct. 6, 1864, aged 81. 
He retired from practice about 1841, and devoted 
himself to his ministerial duties, but in 1849, was in- 
duced by his former patients to resume practice. He 
was succeeded in his medical practice by his son Silas, 
who studied with him, and practiced here a good 
many years, several years contemporary with his father. 

A. E. Wallace, now at Oneida, practiced here a few 
years, and was succeeded by Dr. Catlin, from Win- 
field, who practiced some two years and removed to 
Ohio, where he now resides. Dr. Griswold practiced 
here from about 1845 till the spring of 1879, when 
he removed to Poolville, where he now resides. 

The present physicians are Augustus L, Saunders, 
Nelson B, Parr and Albert C. Rogers. 
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Lawvers.—Thomas J. Yaw, practiced law at Clark- 
ville from about 1830 till his death in 1863; and 
Pardon Davis a short time some fifty years ago. 
George W. Gray came here about 1845 and practiced 
a few years. Henry M. Aylesworth, now of Leonards- 
ville, practiced here from April 3, 1867, to Dec. 12; 
1867. Samuel D. White, now in practice at Hamil- 
ton, practiced here from 1857 to 1866. Contempo- 
rary with him was William H. Davis, who afterwards 
lived in Utica. George M. Havens, now in New 
York, practiced here about a year, about 1844 or’s. 
Sherman Daboll, who removed to Brookfield with his 
parents from Rensselaer county when young, studied 
law at New Berlin and after practicing here several 
years removed to Michigan. Barna J. Stimson prac- 
ticed here from 1867 to 1874, and removed to Hamil- 
ton, where he now resides. Frederick Clarke, a native 
of Brookfield, studied law with Sherman Daboll and 
commenced practice about 1876. He soon after 
removed to Cazenovia, where he now resides. Israel 
Wilkinson practiced here a short time about 1858. 
He afterwards became a Baptist minister. 
Wilder, who had previously officiated as pastor of the 
North Brookfield Baptist Church, practiced law here 
some two years, about 1874-5. 

The present lawyers are Duane B. Stillman and 
Lewis H. Eddy. 

Banks.— The Banking House of Calvin Whitford, 
at Clarkville, was established in December, 1871, and 
in 1872, Mr. Whitford erected for accommodation of 
his banking business the building he now occupies. 
The deposits at this bank in December, 1879, 
amounted to $15,335. Mr. Whitford commenced the 
brokerage business here in 1869, and at that time 
opened an account with New York. 





Manvuractures.—The saw-mill of Elijah Clark has 
already been noticed. * The grist-mill and tannery 
owned by Samuel Jordan, was built by the present 
proprietor, in the winter of 1865, on the site of a 
building erected in 1854 by a stock company for the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, for which 
purpose it was used some ten years. Mr. Jordan hav- 
ing acquired possession of the property, put in a run 
of stones about 1860, and the two enterprises were 
continued till about 1863, when the manufacture of 
agricultural implements was discontinued. A cheese 
factory was started in one end of the building, which 
was burned in November, 1865. The present build- 
ing contains two runs of stones. It is located on 
Beaver creek, which has a fall of some twenty-four 
feet. Mr. Jordan also carries on the tanning business, 
which was established here some sixty years ago, by 
Jonathan Babcock, who did an extensive business for 
many years, and died May 28, 1864. 

*See page 530. ~ 








The subject of this sketch was born in the town of Brookfield, 
Madison Co., N. Y., Oct. 30,1814. He is the son of Augustus 
and Eunice (Lewis) Saunders. The former was born in Wester- 
ly, R. I., and the latter in Hopkinton City, R. I. 

The father of our subject came to Brookfield with his father 
(also named Augustus,) and mother, in the year 1800. They set- 
tled on lot 62 and the parents lived there until they died. 

Augustus (2d) learned the carpenter and joiner’s trade and 
followed that business and farming, as long as he could work. 
He died in Brookfield in 1868, aged 83 years. His wife died in 
1861, aged 70 years. They had ten children, named as follows: 
Augustus L., James M., John Vars, Eunice C., dead, Anna R., 
Aretas and Artemas, twins, the former now dead, Sarah E., E. 
Sophia and Phoebe L, 

Dr. Saunders was educated in the common schools of his 
town and the Waterville Academy. The latter he attended two 
terms in the years 1833 and 1834. He taught school three win- 
ters before he went to the academy and worked at farming dur- 
ing the summer months to earn the money to pay his tuition. 

In the years 1836 to 1839, he attended three courses of lectures 
at the Medical College at Geneva, N. Y., graduating there the 
last named year and securing the Rogers Prize Gold Medal for the 
best thesis, his subject being ‘* Effect of mind on the body.” 

The same year he graduated, he went to De Ruyter and formed 
a co-partnership with Dr. Ira Spencer of that village and con- 
tinued with him about three years. He then came back to his na- 
tive town and located at South Brookfield and practiced there six 
years. He then made another change, coming to Brookfield, 
where he now resides, and where he has practiced medicine 
since 1848. 

Dr. Saunders has been prominent and successful as a physi- 
cian and has earned and secured the confidence and respect of 
his fellow citizens. In the performance ofthe duties of the 
various offices of trust and responsibility that have been be- 





stowed upon him, he has ever manifested an honesty of purpose 
and a fidelity to principle, that has challenged the admiration 
of his constituents. The duties of some of the offices to which 
he has been called, notably, Pres’t and Sec’y of the Agricultural 
Society of Brookfield, were in connection with the duties of his 
profession, most taxing on his physical system, frequently keep- 
ing him employed nearly all night and then being obliged to go 
the round of his calls in the morning without haying secured 
the sleep that he should have had. His present feeble condition 
he attributes to over work of both mind and body. 

The first office Dr. Saunders was elected to was Town Sup’t 
of Schools, which he held four years, from 1852 to 1856. He 
was elected Supervisor of his town in 1875, ’76, 77 and ’78 and 
in the fall of 1878 he was elected to the Assembly by a plurality 
of 394, his opponents being John Harman, (Dem.) Joseph B, 
Partello, (Gr,) and Rev. Joshua Clark, (Pro.) He was President 
of the Brookfield Agricultural Society several years and also 
Secretary of the same many years, 

In politics Dr. Saunders is a Republican, having united with 
that party in 1856. In religious sentiment he is a Seventh-Day 
Baptist, but not a member of the church. His wife is a member 
of that church in Brookfield, 

In all the relations of social and business life, Dr. Saunders 
has proved faithful to his trusts and has thus far had the good 
fortune to pass through life without a stain upon his character, 

In 1839, the 12th day of Sept., he was married to Harriet, 
daughter of John and Betsey (Miller) Franklin, natives, the 
former of R. I., born in 1793, and the latter of Brookfield, born 
19th of November, 1798. The father died in 1876 and the 
mother in 1863. They had twelve children, Mrs. Saunders being 
the second of the family. She was born Dec. 20th, 1816. 

Dr. and Mrs. Saunders haye had three children viz :—Myrtus 
A., born May 15th, 1842, Erret F., born July 2d, 1848, and Har- 
riet A., born Dec. 14th, 1850, and died Feb. 14th, 1852, 





CLARKVILLE— HOTELS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES. 


Horets.—The Central Hotel in Clarkville was 


built in 1815, by Ethan Babcock, who kept it till 
1822, This was the first tavern in the village. The 
property subsequently passed into the hands of Joseph 
Clark, who sold it in April, 1843, to his son-in-law, 
Henry Keith, who has since kept it with the exception 
of four years, 


ScHoots.—The first school-house in Clarkville 
stood on the site of M. A. Saunders’ store. It was a 
frame building and erected about 1804 or ’5. 


BROOKFIELD ACADEMy was originally built as a free 
school, by subscription, and was incorporated as an 
academy April 17, 1847. The first trustees were: 
Wait Clarke, President, Dr. Eli S. Bailey, Benjamin 
Gorton, Ethan Stillman, William Green, 2d, and 
Hosea B. Clarke. The first Principal was Lodowick 
York, A. M., and his assistant, Philander Wood. The 
Academy was merged in the Union Free School of 
Clarkville and its property transferred to that institu- 
tion Nov. 23, 1875. In 1871, the Academy reported 
to the Regents 55 scholars during the academic year, 
2 of whom pursued classical or higher English studies 
for four months of that year. The lot and buildings 
were valued at $3,000; the library at $215, and the 
apparatus, $237. Its indebtedness was $114. 

Union FREE Scuoor District No. 32 oF BRoox- 
FIELD, at Clarkville. At a meeting of the inhabitants 
of this district entitled to vote, held at the school- 
house in said district Nov. 9, 1875, pursuant to call of 
A. D. Fitch, E. Russell and H. A. Hill, trustees of 
said district, issued Oct. 28, 1875, it was decided by 
a vote of 76 to 33, to establish a Union free school in 
the district pursuant to the provisions of chapter 555 
of the laws of 1864, and the amendments thereto. At 
an adjourned meeting held Nov. 23, 1875, the follow- 
ing were elected trustees: A. J. Stillman and Thomas 
A. Crandall, for one year ; Samuel Jordan and Enos 
Russell, two years, and John T. Stillman, three years. 
The Board of Education were authorized to adopt the 
Academy then in the district as the academical 
department of the Union Free School. 

Dec. 21, 1875, the Board were instructed to sell the 
district school house and apply the proceeds to re- 
paring the Academy Building which was constituted 
the site of the Union Free School. 

At the first meeting of the Board held at the office 
of Sherman B. Daboll, Nov. 23, 1875, Enos Russell 
was chosen President, Arthur J. Stillman, Clerk, 
Charles Lamb, Treasurer,* and Herman A. Hill, 
Collector. At the request of the Board, the trustees of 
the academy transferred that property to the Union 
Free School. 





* Dec, 1, 1872, Calvin Whitford was chosen Treasurer in place of Charles 
Lamb, who declined to serve. 
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Dec. 20, 1875, James H. Messenger was chosen 
Principal, to commence with the term beginning Jan. 
3, 1876. Miss L. J. Craine was chosen assistant, and 
has been continued as such to the present time, 
December, 1879. 

August 10, 1876, the Board was authorized to sell 
the district school-house and the academy and site; 
and it was resolved to build a new school-house on 
the site of the former at an expense not to exceed 
$2,000. Sept. 11, 1876, the bid of Woodard & Crain 
to build the school-house was accepted and a com-~- 
mittee appointed to draw a contract with them. The 
academy building was sold to the Catholics, who fitted 
it up for a house of worship, but it was: recently sold 
on mortgage. 

Jan. 24, 1877, it was decided to employ L. B. 
Blakeman as Principal; and July 18, 1877, Miss E. 
Sophia Saunders, as Preceptress. Jan. 14, 1878, Miss 
Julia C. Babcock was employed to teach two hours 
each day. 


CuurcHEs.— Zhe First First-Day Baptist Church 
in Brookfield,* at Clarkville. June 28, 1798, a 
number of persons of the Baptist persuasion met and 
agreed to meet July 7th, to enter into covenant and 
sign articles of faith and practice. The following 
named persons met at that time and signed the cove- 
nent, viz: Simeon Brown, John Button, Jr., Thomas 
Dye, Thomas Griffin, Thomas York, Simeon Brown, 
Jr., Jerusha Griffin, Tabitha Burdick, Theda Frink, 
Polly Griffin, Ruth Brown, Thankful Rogers, Lucretia 
Breed, Amy Breed, Amy Brown, all from the Second 
Baptist Church of Stonington, Conn.; Denison Palmer 
and Delight Palmer, from the Second Baptist Church 
at Colchester; Eleazar Brown, from the Sidney and 
Guilford Church; Edith Brown, from the First Baptist 
Church at Stonington ; Lois Rogers, from Richmond- 
town Church; and Lucy Dye, from the First Baptist 
Church at Westerly. They were fellowshipped Oct. rz, 
1799, by a council convened at the house of Simeon 
Brown, of which Elder Ashbel Hosmer, then connected 
with the North Burlington Church, was moderator, 
and Robert Sewel, of the Second Burlington Church, 
clerk. 

June 7, 1800, the Church called Simeon Brown to 
the ministry. He accepted the call and was ordained 
Oct. 15, 1800. On his settlement in Brookfield in 
1792, in the wild woods and amid the howling beasts 
of prey, he erected an altar toGod. He soon began 
holding meetings in his own log house, where the few 
scattered settlers gathered around him. Through his 
continued and unremitting efforts this Church was 
gathered. His pastorate continued till his death, 
about 1826. 





* This name was adopted Jan. 26, 1799. 
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For several years the Church continued to hold their 
covenant and church meetings and their Sabbath meet- 
ings also during a large share of the time, at the house 
of Elder Brown; they then built a meeting-house at 
Five Corners, which they occupied for many years. 
In 1837, they built a new church, in connection with 
the Seventh-Day Baptists, at Clarkville, which is still 
occupied by the two Societies. 

In 1817, twenty-five were dismissed from this 
church to form the Plainfield Church. 

Since its organization up to 1873, the Church has 
had eleven pastors, has licensed twelve to preach the 
gospel, ordained eight to the work of the ministry, 
chosen eight to the office of deacon, and has not been 
without a deacon Brown, though the office was held 
by three different persons, yet but one at a time, of 
that name.* 

It united with the Otsego Baptist Association at its 
seventh annual session at Whitestown on the 2nd and 
3rd of September, 1801, and still continues that con- 
nection. The present pastor is T. A. Batson, who 
commenced his labors April 1, 1875. The present 
membership is about 180. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of Brookfield, 
(Clarkville.) There is no record of the earlier history 
of this Church, and very little definite and reliable 
information can be gleaned regarding it. It is known, 
however, that Brookfield was an early field of Metho- 
dist religious culture. It was visited as early as 1800, 
by Rev. William Vredenburg, one of the preachers on 
the Chenango circuit, which was formed in 1798, and 
in that year (1800) a great revival took place in the 
town resulting in the conversion to Methodism of the 
locally noted Giles family of Brookfield. Saturday, 
Jan. 7, 1804, Rev. William Colbert, then presiding 
elder on the Albany district, held a quarterly meet- 
ing in Brookfield. Among the other preachers were 
Benjamin Bidlack, John B. Hudson, John Dickens, 
John Graham and Ebenezer White. 

The present church edifice was built, apparently, in 
1850, for June 15th of that year its entire cost was 
reported at $1,073.67. They had a church, how- 
ever, as early as 1827, possibly earlier. That was 
located on lot 43 in the 18th township. The Church 
was remodeled and enlarged during the pastorate of 
H.R. Northrup, in 1871. 

The following have labored with them since 1827: 
Henry Ercanbrack, circuit preacher, 1827~9 ; Matti- 
son Baker, 182930; Joshua Rogers, 1830—1 ; Lyman 
Beach, 1832; J. Bailey, 1833 ; L. Beach and J. Bailey, 
1834; M. Marvin and L. Eddy, 1835; Philo Ferris, 





* From Wait Clarke’s History of the Church published in Minutes of the 
Otsezo Baptist Association for 1873. 

+ Early Methodism, page 181, where a detailed account of the affair is 
given from the pen of Rev. Charles Giles, who was one of the subjects of this 
work. 


1836—7 ; Rosman Ingalls, 1838 to March 15, 1839 ; 
Edwin Denison and Francis D. Higgins, 1839; David 
Davis, 1840~1; Moses Dunham 1842; Moses Dun- 
ham and William Southworth, 1843; William South- 
worth, 1844~5 ; E. W. Breckenridge, 1845—7; John 
Crawford, 1847—8; Lyman Beach, 1849~50; William 
G. Queal, 1850-’2; R. O. Beebe, 18523; L. C. 
Rogers, 1853—4; J. Atwell, 1854—’5 ; Deloss Potter, 
1855; H.R. Northrup, 1871—3; S. Salsbury, 1874~6; 
J. H. Beech, 1877—~9. The present membership is 
145. 

The Second Brookfield Seventh-Day Baptist Church 
was organized Jan. 23, 1823, by persons who with- 
drew for that purpose from the First Seventh-Day 
Baptist Church of Brookfield. Rev. William B. Max- 
son was chosen moderator of the council and John 
Davis, clerk. The number of constituent members 
was seventy. 

Eli S. Bailey was the first pastor and officiated as 
such more than twenty years uninterruptedly, from 
1823 to 1840. Elder Samuel Crandall was the pastor 
one year; Elder Joshua Clark, nine years ; since which 
time Elder J. M. Todd has been the pastor. The 
present membership is 220; the number of Sabbath- 
school scholars, 122. 


LEONARDSVILLE. 


Leonardsville is delightfully situated in the valley 
of the Unadilla, near the center of the east border 
of the town, and contains two churches, (Seventh- 
Day Baptist and Methodist Episcopal,) a Union 
school, one hotel, three stores, a grist-mill, saw-mill, 
horse rake manufactory, foundry and machine shop, a 
shoe shop, (kept by Owen W. Tully,) two blacksmith 
shops, (kept by George Newfert and William R. Gardi- 
ner,) one wagon shop, (kept by C. H. Williamson,) 
and a population of about 350, about two-thirds of 
whom are Sabbatarians. The village derives its name 
from Reuben Leonard, the first merchant and post- 
master, and an otherwise prominent and energetic 
business man. 


Mercuants,—the first merchant in Leonardsville, 
and, indeed, in the town, was Reuben Leonard, who 
commenced trading in 1801, in the building now oc- 
cupied for the same purpose by Nathan V. Brand, 
and which originally stood on or near the site of Henry 
Dwight Babcock’s residence. Mr. Leonard carried 
on an extensive business, for in addition to his mer- 
cantile business, he kept tavern, and managed a dis- 
tillery, tannery and a large ashery. Mr. Leonard was 
also the first postmaster, and kept the office in his 
store. He traded here till his failure, about 1820. 
Ethan Burdick was contemporary with Leonard, but 
started later and failed earlier. His store stood in 
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front of theresidence of John Whéeler, and was burned 
about 1868. David and Charles O. Munson, suc- 
ceeded Burdick in the same store. They afterwards 
traded in the building now occupied as a dwelling by 
John Aylesworth and continued in trade several years, 
continuing in company till the death of Charles, July 
17, 1831; after which David sold to Otis Eddy, who 
came from the locality of Cooperstown, and after 
trading three or four years, sold to James VanValen, 
who had been previously engaged in buying and sell- 
ing produce. Hesoon after sold to William H. Brand, 
about 1846. The latter in 1848, became associated 
with his brother, N. V. Brand, who bought Williams’ 
interest at the expiration of six years. From 1864 to 
1868, the two were again associated. N. V. Brand is 
still engaged in mercantile business. 


Dennis Hardin, a native of Connecticut, came from 
Plainfield, and commenced mercantile business about 
1820, continuing many years. He was associated at 
different times with his brother Daniel, who came 
from Winfield in 1837, and first engaged in his store 
as aclerk. The latter was in trade some ten years, 
associated a part of the time with his nephew, Henry 
B, Hardin. ; 

Charles R. Maxson did an extensive business for a 
short period. James H. Brand and Edwin Clark car- 
ried on the clothing business in a store built by them 
about 1853, and afterwards occupied by F. P. King. 
The building was burned in 1862. Samuel Collins, 
William H. Brown, A. M. Griffin and H. W. North 
successively traded in a building erected by the 
former. 

The other merchants now engaged in business here 
are Irving A. Crandall, general merchant, who is a 
native of Brookfield and a grandson of Phineas Bab- 
cock, one of the early settlers of the town, bought out 
Daniel Hardin in 1867, in company with H. B. Kin- 
ney, whose interest he bought at the expiration of a 
year; O. D. Bassett, druggist, who is a native of Bur- 
lington, Otsego county, and commenced business May 
1, 1874; and Arthur W. Crandall, dealer in shoes, 
who, April 1, 1875, in company with Owen Tully, 
whose interest he purchased after two years, bought 
out A. B. Spaulding, who had been in trade some four 
or five years, 


PosTMASTERS.—Reuben Leonard, as we have seen 
was the first postmaster in Leonardsville. He was 
probably succeeded in the office by Dennis Hardin, 
who held the office a good many years. He was suc- 
ceeded by George W. Hinckley, about 1845 ; by Na- 
than V. Brand, in May, 1849; by Nathan T. Brown, 
in 1857; by James H. Brand ; by Nathan V, Brand, 
in September, 1861; and Dec, 3, 1872, by Irving A. 
Crandall, the present incumbent. 





Puysicitans,—Dr. Farrell was practicing here near 
the beginning of the present century. In 1806, he 
built the house where Russell Maxson now lives. 
Welcome Clark, son of Elder Henry Clark, wasn early 
practitioner here, and continued till about 1826, when 
he went to Whitestown. He was succeeded by his 
brother Ray, who studied with him, and practiced 
till about 1838, when he went to Oxford. Pliny Rob- 
inson, who was born June 28, 1798, came here from 
Otsego county, and bought out Ray Clark. He prac- 
ticed here during the period of his usefulness, but not 
much for several years previous to his death, which 
occurred here Nov. 30, 1868. 

The present physicians are Hiram S. Crandall, Os- 
car Lemuel Southworth and S. C. Maxson. 


Lawyers.—Anson Harder came from Little Falls 
about 1853, and after practicing some three years, 
removed to Redwood, Jefferson county. He is the 
only lawyer who has honored the village with his pres- 
ence, aside from those now practicing here—Henry 
M. Aylesworth and Arthur A. Pope. 


Banxs.—Leonardsville Bank was incorporated Feb. 
27, 1856, with a capital of $100,000; was afterwards 
changed to the First ational Bank of Leonardsville ; 
and subsequently merged into the /ien National Bank, 
The first officers and directors under the first organ- 
ization were: Nathan T. Brown, President; Luke 
Hoxie, Vice-President ; Dennis Hardin, Cashier; John 
O. Wheeler, Teller and Book-keeper; who, except 
the last named, together with Ezra K. Hoxie, Wash- 
ington S. Green, Vinson R. Howard, John Rogers, 
Nathan Brainard, Christopher Langworthy, Wait 
Clarke, Samuel L. Brown and Noyes Stillman, were 
the Directors. 

After the discontinuance of the Leonardsville Bank, 
Dennis Hardin, who was its cashier during the period 
of its existence, established a private bank under the 
same name and continued it till his death, June 3, 
1873. 

MaNnuractures.—Leonardsville is the seat of im- 
portant manufacturing industries, though these have 
diminished in magnitude and value as compared with 
an earlier date. The manufacture of hoes and scythes, 
including general blacksmithing, was established here 
about 1808 or ’1o, by Hazzard P. Clarke, who carried 
on the business in a small way until 1820, when he sold 
to Samuel Brand, father of the merchants by this name, 
who came from Hopkinton, R. 1, about 1815, and 
settled on the Unadilla near Edmeston, removing 
thence in 1820 to Leonardsville. Mr. Brand largely 
increased the business and continued it until about 
1848, when he sold to his son N. V. Brand, who was 
succeeded by Nathan Brand & Co. In August, 1852, 
the latter firm transferred the establishment to the 
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Leonardsville Manufacturing Co., which also acquired 
possession of the grist-mill and saw-mill, which were 
then owned by Luke and Thomas Hoxie, a horse-rake 
manufactory and wagon shop, then conducted by John 
Babcock & Co., a foundry and machine shop, then 
operated by M. W. & H.C. St. John, all combining to 
form the above company. The whole business was 
under the general superintendence of Washington S. 
Greene, and was continued until 1858, when the com- 
pany dissolved, and the various branches were con- 
ducted separately, except the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements, which was discontinued. During 
the company’s operations, in 1856, the grist-mill, saw- 
mill and agricultural implement manufactory were 
destroyed by fire. The saw-mill and agricultural im- 
plement manufactory were immediately rebuilt, the 
latter within nine days, but the grist-mill was not in 
running order till about two years after. 

In r8or or '2, Joseph Crumb and Stephen Clark 
built a grist-mill about a mile above the site of the 
present one in Leonardsville ; but as the dam caused 
the water to set back and interfere with the operations 
of the mill at Unadilla Forks, it was removed the same 
year to the site of the present grist-mill in Leonards- 
ville. The mill has been twice re-built, once about 
1829, by Samuel Brand, the first having gone to decay, 
and again in 1858, by Thomas W. Stearns, who suc- 
ceeded to its ownership after the Leonardsville Man- 
ufacturing Co. dissolved, the second one having 
burned in 1856. Mr. Stearns sold the property to 
Williamson, Adams & Co., who sold it in 1871 to 
Edwin Whitford, the present proprietor. It is located 
on the west bank of the Unadilla; contains three runs 
of stones, and is operated by water, with a fall of six 
and one-half feet. 

The saw-mill, which is adjacent to the grist-mill, and 
draws water from the same dam, was built in 1856, on 
the site of the one burned that year, by Thomas W. 
Stearns, who sold it in 1869 to Hamilton J. Whitford, 
Myron Anthony and Charles H. Williamson, the latter 
of whom, in 1877, sold his interest to the former two, 
who are the present proprietors. It contains two cir- 
cular saws—one log and one slab saw. 

The horse-rake manufactory and wagon shop is 
owned by Erastus A. Greene. The manufacture of 
horse-rakes is the principal business, but it employs 
only two or three hands. The building was burned 
soon after it came into the possession of Mr. Greene, 
and was rebuilt by him soon after. It is located on 
the island in the Unadilla and draws water from the 
same dam as the grist-mill. 

Mrs. Mary St. John, widow of Milton W. St. John, 
is proprietor of the old fork factory, which is now a 
machine shop and foundry, the manufacture of forks 
having been discontinued. The present shop was 
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built in 1872, on the site of the fork factory which 
was burned three or four years previously, by a com- 
pany composed of Milton W. St. John, H. D. Bab- 
cock, Van Rensselaer Hawkins and John Babcock, for 
a hoe factory, the manufacture of hoes having been 
carried on one year, about 1874, since which time a 
general machine and foundry business has been done. 
At present the manufacture of thill couplings is made 
a specialty, though only two persons are employed. 
The manufacture of hoes was carried on by H, C. 
Rogers, as agent for Charles W. Rogers and Charles 
H. Williamson, who rented the building. The prop- 
erty pissed into the hands of Milton W. St. John, in 
1873. He carried on the business until his death, 
Jan. 29, 1876, since which time it has been managed 
by his widow. The establishment is located on the east 
bank of the Unadilla, at the east end of the dam which 
supplies the grist and saw-mill on the opposite bank. 


Horets.—James Murphy is proprietor of the hotel 
at Leonardsville and has kept it since the spring of 
1876. It was built in 1860, by Dennis Hardin, and 
kept first, for about two years, by Hiram Buell from 
Hamilton. 

The first hotel, or tavern, in the village was built by 
Reuben Leonard soon after 1800. It was enlarged in 
1857 and burned about 1870, at which time it was kept 
by Smith M. Palmer. 


ScHoois.— Union Irree School in Joint District No. 
12, in the towns of Brookfield and Plainfield. Ata 
meeting of the inhabitants in said district held at the 
school-house therein, Oct. 16, 1875, pursuant to a 
call dated Oct. 4, 1875, of which Stephen Burdick 
was chairman, C. W. Murphy, clerk, and H. D. Bab- 
cock, assistant clerk, itwas decided by a vote of 46 to 20 
to establish a union free school within the limits of said 
district, pursuant to the provisions of chapter 433, of 
the laws of 1853. Edwin Whitford, Charles H. William- 
son, Daniel Hardin, Henry M. Aylesworth and Luke 
Hoxie were elected a Board of Education, and $1,000 
was voted to build a new school-house, or repair the 
old district school-house, for the use of such union 
school. Oct. 23, 1875, the persons constituting the 
Board were elected trustees. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education at the 
office of H. M. Aylesworth, Oct. 26, 1875, Edwin 
Whitford was chosen President; H. M. Aylesworth, 
Secretary; John O. Wheeler, Treasurer; and Zadoc 
Main, Collector. 

The rates of tuition for pupils non-resident in the 
district were fixed at $3 for the Primary Department, 
$4 for Common English, and $5 for Higher English. 

W. H. Southworth was employed as Principal, and 
Miss R. B. Todd placed in charge of the Primary 
Department. 
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The school-house was built in 1876, by John Bab- 
cock, the contractor, at a cost of $1,000. Its value 
as reported Sept. 30, 1879, was $1,400; and that of 
the site, $200, 

Following is a statement of the receipts and dis- 
bursements for school purposes during the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1879 :— 

Balance on hand Oct. 1, 1878............. $ 29.11 


Amount apportioned from State funds...... 
«received from proceeds of Gospel and 








SOAP ALIS oso hon wisi dcasPie re ace Reto 12.40 
«received from local tax............ 477-97 
" ay “tuition of non-resident 
PUDUS bas th a, tie Cy an tales gaa 21.00 
* received from other sources........ 12.49 
EORUTECEIPES 32, Skt ao a Me Sen 6 $814.63 
Paid for teachers’ wages, ......4.0.0.50005 $581.38 
“repairs and insurance on _ school 
OE a ee ee ae ON 47.67 
** fences, side-walks, out-houses, and 
IMproving Bites... ees hee 24.35 
PO VRIER eo ee oh Pea eee aera 4.80 
BGR ie eet On wird hte Sree Reg cie 59.00 
“building fires and cleaning school- 
BOUGG ES cae as osha ce accel ect 5 20.85 
> DRE OfOreans..4, siete eves hsdh ce 9.50 
“ making annual report............. 5.00 
Amount on hand Sept. 30, 1879........... 62.08 
Total disbursements............... $814.63 


The number of children of school age residing in 
the district Sept. 30, 1879, was 102, of whom 8g re- 
sided in Brookfield and 13 in Plainfield. The number 
of children of school age who, while residing in the 
district, attended the district school some portion of 
the year was 85, and those residing in other districts, 
g; the average daily attendance of the former was 
50.03, and of the latter, 2.8. The assessed valuation 
of all the property taxable in the district, both real and 
personal, as showed by the district tax list last issued, 
was $235,220. 

There are two teachers, Eugene Phillips, Principal, 
and Hattie Sisson, Assistant. 


CuurcHes.—The First Seventh-Day Baptist 
Church of Brookfield—In the early settlement of the 
town of Brookfield, many Seventh-Day Baptists came 
from Rhode Island, Connecticut and Petersburg, 
Rensselaer county, N. Y., and in July, 1797, met and 
appointed a committee to draft articles of faith and 
covenant, In compliance with previous arrange- 
ments, there met near Leonardsville, Oct. 3d, 1797,* 
ministers, deacons and brethren from the Church of 
Hopkinton, R. [., and Petersburg, N. Y., and after 
full examination and consultation, they organized into 
a Church in fellowship in the denomination, under the 





*The record of the organization in the Clerk’s office in Chenango county 
gives as the date Oct. 12, 1797. 








name of the First Sabbatarian Baptist Church of 
Christ in Brookfield, Henry Clarke, Wm. Davis, Luke 
Saunders, Joshua Maxson, Paul Maxson, James Cran- 
dall, Benjamin Davis, Samuel Greenman, Elisha Bur- 
dick, Clark Maxson, John Davis, James Wamsly, 
Weden Witter, Anna Davis, Elizabeth Burdick, Han- 
nah Maxson, wife of Paul, Judith Maxson, Hannah 
Maxson, Nancy Maxson and Caty Clarke. The 
church then made choice of Henry Clarke for pastor, 
and Wm, Davis for deacon; and on the 16th of the 
month, ministers and deacons came from other 
churches and ordained them. At the first church 
meeting held, Nov. 23, 1797, they chose Clark Max- 
son, clerk of the church. This was the first church in 
the town, and the third in the county. 

In 1803, the minutes of the Conference report the 
Brookfield Church as having sixty-eight members. In 
the summer of 1805 they had a general revival and 
from two to ten were baptized and joined the church 
nearly every Sabbath. 

About 1815 we find quite a settlement of the 
church on Beaver Creek, about seven miles to the 
north-west, and another about five miles to the south- 
west. In 1820 we find baptisms very frequent. During 
October, November and December, 1821, there were 
about roo baptized and joined the church, nearly fifty 
of whom were baptized in one day, Jan. 29, 1821, at 
the north-west, and south-west settlements, but who had 
membership here. It is thought that in 1822 the 
church numbered nearly four hundred members. In 
January, 1825, the north-west settlement petitioned to 
be set off as a separate church, which was done Jan. 
23, 1823, under the title of the Second Seventh-Day 
Baptist Church of Brookfield. On the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1823, the south-west settlement expressed a 
desire to be set off, and on the 28th were constituted 
the Third Seventh-Day Baptist Church of Brookfield. 

From December sth, 1857, ‘for twenty Sabbaths in 
succession, except January gthand March 13,” they 
had baptisms. We also find that on April 26, 1866, 
there were thirty-two baptized and joined the church. 

Very many of the members in years past moved 
west and united with, or helped to form other churches, 
so that at present there are only about 215 members, 
three or four of whom have held continuous member- 
ship over sixty years, several nearly that time. 

The average attendance at Sabbath school is about 
60. 

The following have been pastors of the Church: 
Henry Clarke, who served 244 years ; Wm. B. Maxson, 
ro years; John Green, 7$ years; Sebius M. Bur- 
dick, 24 years; Wm. B. Maxson, 5 years; Oliver P. 
Hull, r+ years; Wm. B, Maxson,* 94 years ; Charles M. 








* William B. Maxson was the pastor three different times, his entire pastorate 
covering a period of 24}4 years. 
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Lewis, 24 years; Stephen Burdick, 3? years; James 


Summerbell, 4 years; Lester C. Rogers, 3? years ; 
Stephen Burdick, to the present, 8 years. 

The following have been deacons of the Church: 
Wm. Davis, Joshua Maxson, Phineas Burdick, Wm. 
Utter, Saunders Langworthy, Samuel P. Burdick, 
Jonathan Burdick, Wm. Whitford, Alfred Maxson, 
George B. Clarke, Wm. A. Babcock, Jonathan V. 
Greenman, Ransom T. Stillman, J. Delos Rogers and 
Herman D. Clarke. 

The clerks of the Church have been: Clark Max- 
son, who served 12 years; Abel Burdick, 5 years; 
Silas Spencer, 2 years; Welcome A. Clarke, 54 years; 
John Davis, 214 years; Nathan M. Burdick, 14 years ; 
Hiram S. Crandall, 5 years; Amos Bb. Spaulding, 2 
years; Asa M. West, 25 years; Debalois St. John, 
present clerk, 

The following have been licensed by the Church: 
Joshua Maxson, Jonathan Potter, Eli S. Bailey, Wm. 
Utter, Ethan Clarke, 2d, Abel Burdick, Charles Bab- 
cock, Benjamin Colegrove, Abram C. Crandall, Wel- 
come A, Clarke, Charles Card, David Burdick, Wait- 
still Phillips, Cornwell St. John, Charles M. Lewis. 

Feb. 8, 1802, the First Sabbatarian Baptist Church 
and Society in Brookfield was incorporated, The first 
trustees were: Joshua Maxson and Ethan Clarke, to 
serve three years ; Joshua Coon and Clark Maxson, to 
serve two years ; Joshua Whitford and Abel Burdick, 
to serve one year. Joshua Whitford was chosen clerk 
of trustees, also of society. 

At the same meeting they resolved to build a meet- 
ing-house 30 by 40 feet, and at a subsequent meeting, 
March 4th, changed it to 36 by 46 feet, with a gallery 
three-fourths the size of the house. The trustees pur- 
chased of Nathan and Isaac Brown one acre of land 
for sixty-two dollars and fifty cents, being a corner lot 
in the south-west corner of the original four corners 
of Leonardsville. 

Oct. 7, 1802, the meeting-house frame was raised, 
and the first payment then became due. We do not 
find any record of what the house cost. Forty-seven 
years from the above date, viz: Oct. 7, 1849, the 
house was burned ; nothing saved, and no insurance. 
In the early part of this year, the house was thorough- 
ly repaired—seated with slips instead of the large 
square box pews, and provided with a smaller gallery 
and pulpit, and a belfry, &c., at a cost of about 
$go0. 

The next year, 1850, the Church and Society built 
another house on the same site 36 by 50 feet, with 
belfry, &c., costing about $1,600. Since 1876 it has 
been raised and a lower story added—thoroughly re- 
paired and refitted—steeple added—with an addition 
on the end of house and two memorial windows, &c., 
costing altogether, since 1876, about $3,000. 
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The Second Methodist Episcopal Church of Brook- 
field, at Leonardsville, was organized in March, 1875, 
under the ministerial labors of Rev. Samuel Salsbury, 
who was then stationed at Clarkville, and continued 
his labors with this church until April, 1877. The 
class was composed of eight persons, viz: William R. 
Gardner and Annie, his wife, William Gardner and 
Harriet Ann, his wife, Francis W. McIntyre, Mrs. 
Erastus Green, Joseph Jiff, and Mary his wife, the lat- 
ter two of whom were probationers. 

The Society was incorporated March 23, 1876, and 
Luke Hoxie, E. A. Green, F. W. McIntyre, William 
R. Gardner and William S. Risley were elected trus- 
tees. William R. Gardner and Joseph Jiff presided 
at the meeting, the former as chairman aid the latter 
as clerk. 

At a meeting of the trustees at the house of Luke 
Hoxie, March 27, 1876, Luke Hoxie was chosen 
chairman, Joseph Jiff, secretary, and N. V. Brand, 
treasurer. 

The meeting at which the legal organization was 
effected was held in Palmer's hall, over Wm. Palmer’s 
tin shop, where their meetings had been previously 
held and where they were continued until the present 
church was occupied. The church was built in 1876, 
by George S. Weeks, of Winfield, at a cost of 
$2,675, and was dedicated Feb. 7, 1877, by Rev. A. 
E. Corse, then the presiding elder of the Herkimer 
district, assisted by L. D. White, who preached the 
sermon. 

The church which was previously on the same 
charge with the Clarkville church, became a separate 
charge May 9, 1878, at which time the first quarterly 
meeting was held. 

The following were then elected Stewards :—F. W. 
MclIntyre, Joseph Jiff and William S. Risley, the for- 
mer two of whom still hold the office, Risley held the 
office till his removal from the town in the fall of 1878. 
Henry R. Mott, William R. Gardner and George 
Fletcher were elected Stewards Feb. 1, 1879. 

Rey. J. H. Buck succeeded Rev. Mr. Salsbury in 
the pastorate and preached one year, in 1877. He 
was followed by Rev. J. B. Kenyon, who commenced 
his labors in April, 1878, and still continues them. 

In April, 1879, the church numbered twenty-two 
full members and five probationers. ‘The Sunday 
school was organized at the same time as the church 
with forty scholars. The first superintendent was 
Joseph Jiff, who resigned the office May 12, 1879, 
since which time the pastor, Mr. Kenyon, has acted. 
September 28, 1879, the Sunday school numbered rr 
officers and teachers and 65 scholars. The average 
general attendance 424. 

Joseph Jiff has been clerk and recording steward 
since the organization of the church. 
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NORTH BROOKFIELD. 


North Brookfield is situated in the north-west part 
ofthe town, one mile east of the station of that name 
on the Utica, Chenango and Susquehanna Valley 
Railroad. It contains two churches, (Baptist and 
Universalist,) a district school, three stores, a grist- 
mill, one hotel, kept by W. S. Parks, four wagon shops, 
(kept by O. S. Gorton, John D. Hughes, L. O. Hatch 
and Charles C. Avery,) two shoe shops, (kept by Her- 
man Held and James Humphrey,) two blacksmith 
shops, (kept by Chester Morgan and Albert Morgan,) 
one cheese factory, owned by Henry P. Keith, and a 
population of 214. 

The place is locally known as “ Nigger City,” from 
the nationality of one of its early and prominent busi- 
ness men—Laban Olby—and for the added reason 
that this name was given it by a prospecting party, on 
account of the deep gloom which the dense hemlock 
forests cast over the hollow in which it is located. 


MercuHants.—The first* merchant in this vicinity 
was Samuel Marsh, who opened a store in 1804, on 
land now owned by Cyrus Beebe, adjoining his home- 
stead farm, about a mile and a half south-east of the 
village, on a road which has been abandoned some 
twenty years, but which, previous to the opening of 
the Cherry Valley turnpike was one of the main tray- 
eled roads. He traded some four or five years and 
failed. He was imprisoned for debt and died in 
Whitestown jail. He was an Associate Judge of the 
County Courts. 

Samuel Livermore was the first merchant in the 
village. His store stood on the site of Parks’ hotel. 
He traded there several years from about 1809, after 
which he removed to a farm in this town, and subse- 
quently to Allegany county, where he died. 
Mills traded about five years from the time Livermore 
left. 

Laban Olby a colored man, came from New Hart- 
ford, Oneida county, in 1815, and kept a grocery till 
about 1844. He was located on the site of Liver- 
more’s store. He also carried on blacksmithing, and 
kept the first hotel proper in the village, in Parks’ 
hotel, which he built about 1844, and kept some five 
or six years. He had previously kept a sort of a tav- 
ern in the old log building which occupied the site of 
the Livermore store, in one end of which he kept a 
small stock of goods and entertained travelers when 
necessary. He quit blacksmithing when he com- 
menced keeping hotel and continued to reside here 
till 1863 or ’4, when he removed to Norwich and 
died there. 

During several years succeeding the departure of Mr. 
Mills there was no regular store kept here. Isaac Marsh 
traded here from about 1834 to 1860, in company at dif- 








ferent times with Solomon Gorton, Albert Beebe, David 
Fisk and Dan’ Bennett, 2d, continuing till within a short 
time of his death. He was first located in a building 
which stood on the site of Orson Gorton’s residence. 
He afterwards built the store now occupied by Dr. 
Van Wagner. Asahel P. Treat commenced trading 
here about twenty-five years ago in the store now oc- 
cupied by S. A. Fitch, which he built at that time. 
He continued in trade till his death, Nov. 2, 1866. 

J. V. R. Livermore commenced teaching here 
about thirty years ago in company with Lucius E. 
Beebe. At the expiration of five years he retired to 
a farm, and at the end of another five years he bought 
out Mr. Beebe, who continued the business in the 
interval. Mr. Livermore then associated with him- 
self D. S. Bennett, whose interest he bought at the end 
of three years. Three years later D. D. Livermore, 
his son, became his partner, continuing some five 
years. After an interval of about three years his son, 
Charles O. Livermore, became his partner, continuing 
till Jan. 1, 1879, when the latter bought his father’s 
interest and is now doing a general merchandise busi- 
ness in his own name. 

The other merchants now doing business here are 
S. A. Fitch, general merchant, a native of Brookfield, 
who bought out Mrs. A. P. Treat in 1868; and Dr. 
Lewis A. Van Wagner, druggist, who commenced 
business in the spring of 1876, at which time he 
bought out E. C, Bennett, who had done business 
several years. Mr. Fitch is also the post-master at 
this place. 


Puysicians.—The physician at North Brookfield 
was Rufus Holton, who came about 1806, and located 
a half mile south of the village. He practiced here 
several years. John Antes came here about 1838, and 
after practicing several years removed to Illinois, He 
married here Nancy Sweet. Elam Root came here 
from Hamilton some thirty-five years ago, and after 
practicing eight or ten years removed to the locality 
of Binghamton. 

The present physicians are Gilbert Birdsall and 
Lewis A. Van Wagner. 

Gilbert Birdsall was born in Butternuts, N. Y., Oct. 
30, 1839, and received an academic education at Gil- 
bertsville and Harpersville. He was graduated at the 
Medical Department of the University of Buffalo in 
February, 1863, and commenced practice the follow- 
ing April in North Brookfield. 


MANvFACcTUuRES.—The grist-mill at North Brook- 
field was built in 1860, by Timothy H. Peck, and 
operated by him until 1868. It came into possession 
of the present proprietor, Hiram Collins, April 1, 
1879. It contains three runs of stones, which are pro- 
pelled by water from a stream fed by Gorton Lake, 
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and having a fall of about thirty feet. The first mill 
in this locality was built about 1808, by Bal- 
com, who owned it but a short time. It stood about 
ten rods directly west of the present one, on the 
opposite side of the road. The first mill on the pres- 
ent site was built in 1845, a portion of the timber from 
the old mill being used in its construction. It was 
burned in the fall preceding the building of the pres- 
ent one, 

The manufacture of wagons and carriages has been 
an important industry in this place, which has acquir- 
ed an enviable notoriety for the excellence of these 
goods. 

The Second Baptist Church in Brookfield, \ocated 
at North Brookfield, was organized June 4, 1800, at 
the house of Thomas Leech, by Elder Butler, pur- 
suant to notice given May 23, 1800 and was com- 
posed of Absalom Miner, Ruth Miner, Joy and Polly 
Handy, Jason and Sarah Miller, Zadock and Lucy 
Beebe and James and Anna Leech.* 

At a meeting held June 3, 1806, the first one re- 
corded, Elder Joy Handy was the pastor. It is prob- 
able that he officiated in that capacity, as he was one 
of the constituent members. 

Jan. 14, 1809, it is recorded that the 2nd and 3d 
churches met according to previous appointment and 
agreed to unite and form but one Church, and to 
adopt the articles of Faith and Covenant prepared by 
Elder Root and others. _ Among the members of the 
3d Church were some who kept the seventh day. 
They were admitted with equal privileges and with 
premission to keep that day. 

In the spring of 1809, Elder Nathaniel Marsh was 
appointed to the pastorate ; and at the same meeting, 
the date of which is not given, Absalom Miner was 
chosen deacon. Elder Marsh’s pastoral relation was 
dissolved Aug. 31, 1814. 

The Church was incorporated Dec. 12, 1816. Elder 
Nathaniel Marsh and Deacon Joseph Avery presided. 
Zadock Beebe, Jr., Seth Miner and John Clarke were 
chosen trustees. The name, Zhe Second First-Day 
Baptist Church and Society in the town of Brookfield 
was adopted. 

The first meeting house was built in 1815. Pre- 
vious to this the meetings were held in private houses. 
The frame of the first church was used in the construc- 
tion of the present one, which occupies a part of the 
site of the old one and a part of the site of Zhe Sixth 
Principle Baptist Church of Brookfield, which was 
built the same year, (1815,) about ten feet to the 
east of the other, and is now used as a paint shop 
and store room, by John D. Hughes, it having been 
removed to its present location. Early in 1847 the 








* There are no connected r2cords previous to 1806, but the above facts are 
gathered from a manuscript record in the possession of Eleazar Beebe. 


question of building the new meeting house was con- 
sidered and Dec. 4, 1848, it was reported paid for by 
the building committee, who were thanked for their 
faithful services in the matter. The interior of the 
church was remodeled and improved in 1875. 

The following have been the pastors since 1814, as 
nearly as we can glean them from the records and 
Association minutes, there being no pastor reported 
in 1814: Nathaniel Marsh, 1815~18; Rufus Free- 
man, 1819; Nathaniel Marsh, 1821 ; Caleb Reed and 
Nathaniel Marsh, 182224; Nathaniel Marsh, 
182527; William Clarke, 1831~35 ; Enoch P. Dye, 
183841; J. H. Rasco, 1842; S. C. Amsworth and 
Amos Kingsley, 1843~47 ; S. U. Ferguson, 184950 ; 
E. P. Dye, 1852~3; L. Casler, 1855; S. P. Way, 
1856-8 ; L. W. Nichols, 185961 ; L. Casler, (stated 
supply,) 1862; William Church, 18636; S. N. West- 
cott, 1867—8; B. Palmer, 1869 ; Sidney Wilder, 1871; 
L. Casler, 1872; E. D. Reed, 1874~6; J. M. Berry, 
May 1, 1877, the present pastor. The present mem- 
bership is 92. 

The estimated value of church property June 11, 
1879, was $4,000 ; and the church was free from debt. 
The number of officers and teachers in Sunday school 
was 13; scholars 115. 


West EpMESTON. 


West Edmeston is situated on the Unadilla in the 
south part of the town, but lies mostly in the town of 
Edmeston, It is a village of about 150 inhabitants, 
about one-fifth of whom are in Brookfield. dt con- 
tains a Seventh-Day Baptist church, a district school, 
a hotel, kept by H. D. Sitts, a grist and saw-mill, 
owned by Truman Maxson, a blacksmith shop, kept 
by William Palmiter, a wagon shop, kept by William 
H. Burdick, a store, kept by Orson Champlain. The 
grist and saw-mill, and some half dozen houses are in 
Brookfield. The place is locally known as ‘Coon- 
town,” from Daniel Coon, who was an early settler on 
the east side of the river. 


NortH BROOKFIELD STATION. 


North Brookfield station lies in the north-west part 
of the town, on the line of the Utica, Chenango and 
Susquehanna Valley Railroad, T. H. Peck has kept 
a small grocery here since the railroad was built. 


SoutH BROOKFIELD. 


South Brookfield, also known as “ Babcock’s Mills,” 
is situated on Beaver Creek, near the south line of the 
town, and was an early business Center. It contains 
a Union church, a grist-mill, belonging to the estate of 
Willis De Long, rebuilt by John Eaton, on the site of 
one built in the early settlement of the town, by the 
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Babcocks who located there, a creamery, established 
in 1879 by Abel Avery, who is the proprietor, and 
makes butter by horse power, a blacksmith shop, 
kept by Spicer, a store, kept by Henry Brown, 
who is also the postmaster. The postoffice at this 
place was established in 1845, and J. Deloss Clarke 
was the first postmaster. He held the office till within 
a few years, when he was succeeded by Eli Maxson. 
William and Roswell Randall were engaged in mer- 
cantile business there in the early part of the century ; 
and there has since been a store kept on the site of 
the present one, with only slight interruptions. The 
Randalls were succeeded by Adin Burdick, and Her- 
man A. Hull and J. Deloss Clarke, who were prom- 
inent merchants there. 





De Lancy. 


De Lancy is a postoffice in the west part of the 
town, directly west of Clarkville, and derives its name 
from John De Lancy. In this locality there was an 
early, populous and thrifty Quaker settlement, known 
as Moscow, with a Quaker meeting-house, built about 
1820, and several manufacturing enterprises, engaging 
the attention, among others, of the Collins brothers, 
Job, Peter and Joshua, sons of Joseph Collins, who 
were engaged in the various occupations of harness 
and wagon making and blacksmithing, and Albert 
Button, who kept a store. Prominent among the 
early families in this locality besides Joseph Collins, 
were Gideon and Thomas Kenyon, Solomon and 
Hezekiah Collins and James Larkin. The settlement 
was broken up some fifty years ago. 


Manuractures.— The Welcome Scott grist, saw 
and cider-mill, located on lot go, in the north-east 
corner of the town, was started May 18, 1835. It was 
built by Levi and Welcome Scott, the former of whom 
sold his one-third interest to Nathan Brown, in 1842. 
Dec, 11, 1843, Mr. Brown sold his interest to Welcome 
Scott, who has since been the sole proprietor. The 
building is of wood ; the motive power is supplied by 
water. 

About two miles east of Clarkville is a cheese fac- 
tory owned by D. M. Brown, by whom the business 
was established in 1863. The present building was 
erected in the spring of 1864, at a cost of about $1,200, 
and the apparatus put in at a cost of about $800, It 
has a capacity for 500 cows. 

E. D. Lamb, of Unadilla Forks, is extensively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cheese in this town, 
having factories extending from De Lancy to West 
Edmeston, which were built in 1863, at a cost of 
$6,000, and enlarged as the business increased. He 
employs ten men; uses a capital of $6,000, and uses 
steam power, ‘The capacity of the factories is 5,000 


pounds of cheese daily. The business has increased 
from 225,000 pounds of cheese made in 1863 to 575,- 
ooo pounds made in 1879. 


Wak OF THE REBELLION.—The record of the action 
taken by this town during the recent war is very meager, 
and fails of doing justice to the promptness and gen- 
erosity which characterized the action of its citizens. 

On the sth of November, 1873, the Town Auditors 
voted to raise $5,000 for the payment of a portion of 
the loan made by the town of Brookfield for the pay- 
ment of bounties to volunteers in 1863 ; and $75 to 
be paid to the Supervisor, as a committee of the 
Board, for the relief of indigent families of volun- 
teers. 

At a special town meeting held Aug. 22, 1864, Wait 
Clarke, chairman, a bounty of $300 was voted to one, 
two or three years’ men, either volunteers or substi- 
tutes. the amount to be raised by discounting “the 
old county orders” and by town bonds bearing inter- 
est at seven per cent., and payable at such time as the 
committee may decide. John O. Wheeler, A. Hull 
and J. V. R. Livermore were appointed a committee 
to negotiate the loan. 

Ata special meeting held Jan. 2, 1865, at the house 
of H. Keith, H. A, Hull, chairman, it was voted to 
raise $27,000, to be paid by the town war committee 
for volunteers to fill the quota under the call for 300,- 
ooo men. John O. Wheeler, H. A. Hull and D. L. 
Fisk were appointed a war committee to represent 
the town. At aspecial meeting held at the same 
place Feb. 1, 1865, E. G. Fitch, chairman, it was 
resolved to pay to each person furnishing a substitute 
properly accredited to the town, to the number re- 
quisite to fill the quota, for three years $600; and to 
raise not to exceed $15,000 on town bonds for that 
purpose. J, O. Wheeler, H. A. Hull and J. V. R. 
Livermore were appointed a war committee, and Wait 
Clarke, S. M. Hodges and Stephen Hoxie were dele- 
gated to assist them. 

March 7, 1865, it was resolved to pay to Lewis 
Burdick, who was drafted, or to his children, in case 
he should be killed or die in the service, $300; also 
to apply the unappropriated dog fund to the relief of 
the destitute families of soldiers; $12.69 of that fund 
was so applied, and the balance, $80.31, paid over to 
the Commissioner of Highways for road purposes. 

Brookfield furnished in aid of the war 330 soldiers 
and 12 seamen, of whom 60 were natives of the town, 
222 were enlisted in the town, and 7 were substitutes, 
One ranked as captain, one each as 1st and 2d lieu- 
tenant, and fifteen as sergeant; 145 enlisted for three 
years, 21 for two years, 62 for one year, 29 for nine 
months, and 1 for four months. The period of ser- 
vice in regard to the remainder is not shown. ‘They 
were distributed in the various branches of the service 
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as follows: 1 eachin the 6th, 15th, goth, 46th, 76th, 
147th and 184th, 2 each in the 44th, 81st, and 161st, 
3 each in the 61st and 157th, 4 each in the 117th and 
146th, 15 in the 26th, 29 in the 176th, (19 in Co. A,) 
51 in the rr4th, (24 in Co. G,) and 62 in the 189th 
(26 in Co. D,) infantry regiments; 1 each in the 1st 
and 6th, (R. L.,) 2 each in the 21st and 24th, and 7 
in the toth cavalry regiments; 1 in the 2d, 2 in the 
roth, 3 in the 7th, (battery,) 9 in the r4th and 4o in 
the rst artillery regiments ; and 29 in the 16th U. S. 
infantry. 
Statement of bounties received :— 
43 received a county bounty of $ 50 


5 Pi town ig 25 
38 “ee “ “ce 5° 
4 “e “ oe roo 

I “ ad “ 150 
28 “ “ee “ce 250 
56 : ce “ “ec 300 
I 15 ac a “ce 600 
2 oe “ec “ee 700 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


HENRY D. CRANDALL. 


Henry D. Crandall was born in the town of Brook- 
field, Madison Co., N. Y., April 17th, 1800, He isa 
son of Henry and Polly (Dennison) Crandall, natives, 
the former of Hopkinton R.I., born in 1774, and the 
latter of Stonington, Conn., born about 1774. They 
moved into Brookfield about 1798, and continued to 
reside there until they died. They had ten children, 
all born in Brookfield, (save one, the oldest daughter, 
who was born in Conn.,) named as follows: Polly M. 
(dead,) Henry D., Daniel S. (dead,) Joseph H. (dead,) 
Lurana B., Esther S. (dead,) William R., George V., 
Avery C., and Francis E. 

His parents were farmers, hence Henry D. was 
reared to know full well the value of time and money. 
He continued to live with his parents until he was 
nearly twenty-two years of age having very limited 
advantages for an education. In 1822 he went to 
Chautauqua Co,.and purchased a farm of 200 acres 
which he left in care of his brother Daniel S., and 
returned to his native place. 

He remained here nearly a year and then returned 
to Chautauqua Co, and sold his farm. September 9, 
1824, he was married to Prudence Clook of Brookfield 
by whom he had five children, only one of whom is 
now living. Mrs. Crandall was born in 1796, and 
died Nov. 25, 1833. In 1825 he purchased fifty-one 
and a quarter acres of land lying east of West Edmes- 
ton, Otsego Co., on the side-hill, paying for the same 
seven dollars an acre, one-seventh down. On this 





farm he commenced housekeeping. July 17, 1834, 
he was married to Phebe Dye of Brookfield. In 1835 
he purchased a farm of 150 acres in Edmeston, Otse- 
go Co., where James Sawyer now lives and kept add- 
ing thereto until he owned 468 acres of good tillable 
land. In 1855 he removed to Brookfield, Madison Co,, 
on to a farm of 155 acres which he purchased the year 
before. Here he was enjoying life with his estimable 
wife when just as night had thrown her sable curtain 
over the day of December 7th, 1865, this happy family 
was doomed to pass through a scene of blood and 
death the like, but few are called upon to experience. 
On the evening mentioned Mr. Crandall came in from 
his work when all at once there appeared two men in 
his house demanding his money and bonds ; upon re- 
fusing to comply with their demands Mr. C. was vio- 
lently assaulted by the ruffians and was so far success- 
ful in defending himself unaided by any weapon, as 
to get one of them down on the floor where he kept 
him some minutes, but the other desperado drew a 
revolver and would have shot Mr. C. had he not 





[HENRY D. CRANDALL] 


seized a stick of wood and knocked him down, but the 
ruffian fired and the ball made a slight flesh wound 
just over the right eye and on top of the head. Mr. 
C. then went into his bed room on the pretense of 
getting his money and bonds, but in fact to get a 
weapon, a stick some three feet long which he remem- 
bered as standing at the head of his bed. When he 
was about to return to renew the battle, he saw a 
hand with pistol in it through the partly open door. 
The pistol was fired but owing to the darkness the 
shot did not take effect. As the second man’s hand 
appeared, Mr. C, struck it a fearful blow with his 
club, and rushed out upon his assailants and would 
have been more than a match for them had not some 
unknown third party come up behind and knocked 
him down. He was then shot just below the right eye, 
the ball passing downward and lodging in the roof of 
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his mouth where it remains to this day. He was also 
shot in the back part of the head causing flesh 
wounds. The last Mr, C. remembers of that sad 
affair his wife was alive and uninjured, but when he 
awoke to consciousness he learned that his wife had 
been shot through the head, the ball entering just 
above the right ear and coming out above the left ear, 
and that she had been buried about two weeks. The 
villains left Mr. Crandall for dead, but went away 
without any money or bonds except a few dollars that 
Mrs. C. had in her possession, There was a large 
amount of bonds, some $2,500.00 and about $700.00, 
in bank notes, that the robbers came for but they 
failed to find the treasure as it was hid in a straw bed. 
The perpetrators of this horrible crime have never 
been brought to Justice. There was an arrest made and 
trial of a man named Bellfield in 1879, but he was 
acquitted. 

Mr. Crandall married his present wife Marian E. 
Manning, March qth, 1867. By her he has -five 
children, viz: Henry D., Marian E., and Louisa J., 
(twins,) Byron M., and Carrie P. 

Mr. C. settled in Leonardsville in 1867 and 
resided there until 1874, when he purchased his present 
fine home in West Edmeston, Otsego Co. 

In politics Mr. C. is a Republican. He is a mem- 
ber of the Seventh-Day Baptist Church at West Edmes- 
ton as is his wife. Mr. C. has been a successful farmer 
and has accumulated a fine property. He began life 
poor and has to attribute his success to a persever- 
ance and energy characteristic of self-made men. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
Town or HamILron. 


AMILTON was formed from Paris, March 5, 1795, 
and named in honor of Hon. Alexander Hamil- 
ton of New York. It originally embraced Nos. 2, 3, 
4 and 5 of the Twenty Townships, and was reduced 
to its present limits Feb. 6, 1807, by the formation of 
Eaton, Lebanon and Madison, which correspond re- 
spectively with Nos. 2, 5 and 3 of the Twenty Town- 
ships. It is situated on the south border of the county, 
east of the center, and is bounded on the north by 
Madison, on the south by Sherburne, on the east by 
Brookfield and on the west by Lebanon. Its surface 
is a rolling upland, broken by the valleys of the Che- 
nango and its eastern branch, the former of which 
skirts the west border, while the latter crosses the 
town diagonally from north-east to south-west, and 
unites with the main stream at Earlville, near the 
south-west corner. These with their numerous small 
tributaries water it abundantly. 

It is wholly covered by the rocks of the group which 
takes its name from this town, the best exposure of 
which is furnished by the quarries in the hill-side, back 
of the University in Hamilton village. These quarries 





are not now in use. The layers are regular and uni- 
form in thickness, but small. A quarry is open also 
on the farm of Charles C. Payne, where the rock is 
seamless. In neither case, however, is the stone de- 
sirable for ornate building purposes, being adapted 
only to coarse work. Nearly all the stone buildings 
in Hamilton village are constructed of the native rock, 
including the University buildings, which are quite 
unattractive, except from their sightly location, and 
the Eagle Hotel, a massive, uncomely building. 

The soil in the valleys isa rich and highly produc- 
tive sandy and gravelly loam, while that upon the 
hills is a clayey loam, admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses of the dairy. In the eastern part of the town, 
which presents the most rugged contour, hops are ex- 
tensively raised. 

The abandoned Chenango canal crosses the north- 
west and south-west corners of the town, but its busi- 
ness has been monopolized by the contiguous rail- 
roads. The Utica, Chenango and Susquehanna Val- 
ley Railroad extends through the town along the val- 
ley of the east branch of the Chenango, and draws 
patronage from a broad and fertile region. The 
Utica, Clinton and Binghamton Railroad crosses the 
north-west corner of the town, its course through the 
town being almost entirely confined to the village of 
Hamilton. It connects at Smith’s valley with the 
New York, Ontario and Western Railroad, (Midland,) 
which extends through the east border of Lebanon. 
Both these roads are operated by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad Company. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 3,711; of 
whom 3,371 were native, 340 foreign, 3,684 white, 27 
colored, 1,771 malesand 1,940 females. Its area was 
23,516 acres; of which 19,026 were improved, 3,869 
woodland, and 621 otherwise unimproved. The cash 
value of farms was $1,849,615; of farm buildings 
other than dwellings, $228,789 ; of stock, $225,308; 
of tools and implements, $49,261. The amount of 
gross sales from farms in 1874 was $178,102. 

There are fifteen common and one union free school 
districts in the town. During the year ending Sept. 
30, 1879, there were twenty-three licensed teachers at 
one time during twenty-eight weeks or more. The 
number of children of school age residing in the dis- 
tricts at that date was 1,030. During that year there 
were nine male and twenty-three female teachers em- 
ployed; the number of children residing in the dis- 
tricts who attended school was 782, and the number 
not residing in the districts, roz, of whom six were 
under five or over twenty-one years of age ; the aver- 
age daily attendance during the year was 548.615; the 
number of volumes in district libraries was 1,296, the 
value of which was $583; the number of school- 
houses was sixteen, all frame, which, with the sites, 
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embracing three acres and twenty-three rods, valued 
at $3,385, were valued at $18,475 ; the assessed value 
of taxable property in the districts was $1,940,671. 
The number of children between eight and fourteen 
years of age residing in the districts at that date was 
362, of whom 285 attended district school fourteen 
weeks of that year, and 29 attended private schools or 
were instructed at home during a like period. 


Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 


Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1878.....-...4.. $ 285.18 
‘« apportioned to districts.......... 2,677.19 
Proceeds of Gospel and school lands...... 43-55 
Raised By taki. cc's se hee wed teinads ss 4,908.93 
From’ teachers’ board. os. p66 0244000 voces 112.00 
' OTWETSGUTCES |. 4 ain oh ose eceeaee 571.67 
Total recempts: 2 a5 cdals esas va cas e's $8,598.52 
Paid for teachers’ wages... .-senevce vere $6,010.62 
APO DRAPER qeequig o's gigs oewleas 5's 16.45 

* ‘school apparatus... ssc sea ane 3 12,80 


oe 


school-houses, sites, fences, out- 





houses, repairs, furniture, etc.... 1,537.77 

“other incidental expenses........ 657.46 
Amount remaining on hand Sept. 30, 1879. 363.42 
Total disbursements..............-- $8,598.52 


Hamilton presents some features of interest con- 
nected with its aboriginal occupants, implements of 
war and the chase having been disclosed by the plow 
and other agencies in various parts of the town, but 
most richly on the flats in the locality of Earlville, 
which gave evidence at an early day of having been 
numerously occupied. Not many years since Mr. O. 
B. Lord found on his farm near Poolville two curiously 
wrought stones, resembling in form the head of a 
human being, one, and the larger of which, displayed 
three round holes on the back of the skull. Their 
significance can only be conjectured, but there is little 
doubt that they belong to that system of mnemonic 
signs, by means of which the aborigines are known to 
have communicated intelligence to one another. The 
town was annually visited to as late a period as the 
close of the war of 1812 by parties of the Oneida and 
Stockbridge Indians, whose southern trail extended 
through the western border. They camped for in- 
definite periods in the valleys of the Chenango and its 
eastern branch, and engaged in hunting, fishing and 
the manufacture of baskets, the latter of which they 
sold to the settlers. A place two miles below Hamil- 
ton village was a much frequented locality ; and it was 
here that Mary Antoine, daughter of the notorious 
Abram Antoine, committed the murder of a female 
member of her own tribe for alienating the affections 
of her husband, for which she was hung at Peterboro 
in the fall of 1814, and which led to the execution of 
her father at Morrisville, Sept. 12, 1823, for the mur- 





and Poolville. 








der of John Jacobs, a half-breed, who was her principal 
accuser, 


Hamilton, as we have previously seen, was one of 
the six townships patented to Col. William S. Smith 
April 16,1794. Townships 2, 3, 4 and 5, those which 
formed the original town of Hamilton, were soon 
after transferred to Sir William Pultney, from whom 
Dominick Lynch, a merchant in New York city, pur- 
chased the great part of the 4th township, the present 
town of Hamilton, which was surveyed by Nathaniel 
Lock. 


SETTLEMENTS.—The first settlement was made on 
the East Branch of the Chenango, near Earlville, in 
the spring of 1792, by John Wells, Abner Nash, 
Patrick W. Shields and John Muir, who came in com- 
pany from Paris, Oneida county, bringing with them 
their effects, which were drawn upon a sled by a 
yoke of oxen, and driving before them two cows and 
two hogs. Wells and Nash, who were originally from 
Amherst, Mass., had been in earlier the same year on 
snow-shoes and selected a location and built a log 
cabin. Shields and Muir were originally from Scot- 
land. Mr. Wells brought in his wife and infant son 
William, then little more than a year old. Mrs. Wells 
brought with her a pet dog, and in making the passage 
of the East Branch of the Chenango, then much 
swelled by recent rains, that animal, which was carried 
in the saddle bag attached to the horse on which she 
rode, was thoroughly drenched and almost suffocated. 
The other saddle bag contained provisions. She 
crossed the stream, which was too deep to ford, with 
her infant son in her arms. Their route from Paris 
was designated only by marked trees. The passage 
of the stream was made at Hubbardsville. Mr. Wells 
settled where Horatio Sholes now lives, on the east 
side of the river, about midway between Earlville 
He immediately commenced keeping 
tavern, to accommodate the many who were then pen- 
etrating the wilderness in search of homes ; and on 
his land was kept the first store in the town, by Israel 
Church. Mr, Wells died on that farm Dec. 26, 1831, 
aged 68, and Betsey, his wife, March 21, 1844, aged 
74. Their children, besides William, who died in the 
town Sept. 7, 1830, aged 39, were Henry, who was the 
first white child born in the town—in 1793—and also 
died in the town Feb. 26, 1837, aged 42 ; Jerry, who 
went west and died there; Daniel and Alonzo, who 
died in the town, the former April 14, 1864, aged 61, 
and the latter April 19, 1862, aged 57 ; Horatio, who 
died a year or two ago in the west part of the State ; 
Betsey, who married a Barnes, first settled in this town 
and afterwards went west ; and Caroline, who married 
J. K. Ackley, both of whom are living near Hubbards- 
ville. 





PeLIsHA PAYNE, 


Though his name is incidentally mentioned in connection with the history of 
the town and village of Hamilton, this book would fail to meet the expecta- 
tions of the public without a more extended memoir of Elisha Payne. For 
nearly fifty years of active business life, he held a place second to none in the 
advancement of the social and business interests of the village he named and 
helped to create; and for these reasons he and his family cccupya large place 
in the memory and affections of the people. He left behind him abundant 

roof of his ability and wisdom, and a family trained to lives of usefulness and 

onor, a fortune accumulated slowly and honestly, and in many enterprises 
that tended to insure the prosperity of Hamilton. His memory will grow 
brighter as years roll round, and the asperities of life’s conflicts are forgotten. 


He was a lineal descendant of one of three brothers by the name of Payne, 
who settled at Plymouth as early as 1621, and who were forced to leave Eng- 
land for the same cause that drove the Pilgrims to find a home in the New 
World. He was born at North East, Dutchess county, New York, Dec. 3. 
1762. His parents, Abram and Rebecca Payne, were natives of Connecticut. 
The former was born in 1722, and died in Hamilton, April 21, 1801, in his 
Soth year. The latter died in the same place Dec. 25, 1810, aged 86 years. 
They settled in Dutchess county about 1760, They had four sons and four 
— Ejisha was the youngest of the children and the only one that left 
issue. 


Tn consequence of the misfortune that befel their parents in the loss of their 
property, Elisha and Samuel cared for and supported them until they died. 


Elisha had but few advantages for an education, such only as were afforded 
by the common schools of his town, but his habits were of a studious charac- 
ter and he was fond of reading. Every good book that he was able to get he 
read carefully, and so stored his mind with valuable information that enabled 
him to competently discharge the duties of the various offices of trust and re- 
sponsibility that were confided to him by his townsmen and those in authority 
in after years. 

On the 17th of September, 1787, he was married to Polly Brooks, a native 
of Essex, Connecticut. She was born January 12, 1766, and died May 4, 
1796, By her he had four children, three sons and one daughter, viz: Abram, 
John, Samuel and Mary. 


August 17, 1797, he married Esther Douglass, daughter of Rev. Caleb Doug- 
lass, of Whitestown, one of the pioneers of that section, and a descendant of 
the Douglass family of Scotland. Esther was born July 25, 1778, and died at 
Hamilton, Sept. 12, 1853. By her he had fourteen children, twelve sons and 
two daughters, two of whom died in infancy. The names of those that grew 
to maturity are here given in the order of their birth:—Elijah, (dead) Elisha, 
living near Clinton, New York, Mansfield, (dead) WeeeohCitving in Seneca 
Falls, New York, Nelson, living near Auburn, New York, Charles C., living 
in Hafmilton, New York, Thomas, living in Illinois, near Chicago, Maria, 
(dead) Henry B., residing in Cleveland, William, (dead) Esther, (dead) and 
Edwin, living in Dayton, Ohio. Of the seven who are yet living six are over 
seventy years of age. 


In 1794 Samuel Payne settled _in the dense forest near where now is the 
south line of the village of Hamilton. Elisha came in the next year and 
bought lot No, 2, on which more than half of the village of Hamilton is situa- 
ted. The name of Payne Settlement was given this locality, and a few years 
thereafter Elisha changed it to Hamilton, in honor of one he greatly admired, 
Alex. Hamilton. 





Elisha built a rude log cabin near the corner now occupied by the Smith» 
Block, in which he lived a short time, but the influx of New England people: 
who came as actual settlers, or with a view to settlement, demanded a larger 
and more commodious building in which they could find a temporary home. 
Accordingly Mr. Payne built a large frame house on the comer above referred 
to, which he kept as a tavern for several years, and until another building 
was put up for that purpose in 1812. 

Mr. Payne was anxious that a village of importance should be built up here, 
and as an inducement to mechanics and others whose presence would help to 
bring about that resul-, he gave them land and helped them build their homes 
on the same. He gave the land for the Park thai now greatly beautifies 
the village, and the same was used many years by the Militia of the adjoining 
towns as.a parade ground. 3 

Mr, Payne also gave land for burial purposes, and which is now known as 
the “Old Burying Ground.” The interment of Mr. Payne’s first wife, (Polly) 
was the first made in these grounds. 


Mr. Payne thoroughly identified himself with every enterprise that seemed 
to him would be of permanent benefit to Hamilton. He invested largely of 
his means in the construction of a turnpike from Cherry Valley through Ham- 
ilton to Skaneateles, the successful completion of which was mainly due to his 
influence. He was the fnend of education, and was one of the few who were 
instrumental in establishing an Academy, which flourished here many years. 
According to a report of the second annual meeting of “The Baptist Educa- 
tion Society of the State of NewYork,’’ he d at Whitesborough, New York, 
June 2, 1819, we find that he was elected Trustee of the Society for the ensuing 
year ; and that ata meeting of the Board of Trustees then and there elected, the 
following resolution was adopted: “That Elisha Payne, of Hamilton, Charles 
Babcock, of New Hartford and Squire Munro, of Camillus, be appointed a 
committee to ascertain the most eligible situation within the counties of Onei- 
da, Madison. Onondaga and Cayuga for tive location of a Seminary, and report 
to this Board at their next meeting.’’ It was owing to his influence and his 
fréat success in securing subscriptions to the Society that the Seminary was 
finally located at Hamilton. 


In politics Mr. Payne was a Federalist, und afterwards a Whig, and always 
took a great interest in his party's success. He was emphatically the leater 
of his party in his county for years, and was chosen chairman of the meetings 
held by the party on all important occasions. He was one of the first Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas, appointed by Morgan Lewis, Governor, 
March 31, 1806, and held that office about nine years. 

In the early years of his residence here the people bestowed on him several 
offices of trust and honor, but in the closing years of his life he declined all 
offices of a public nature. Mr Payne was devoted to the cause of Christianity. 
He was one of the founders of the Baptist church in Hamilton, and one of its 
earnest supporters, and assisted in building three churches in Hamilton, always 

iving liberally of his means when the cause of religion made a demand upon 
im. 

In his domestic life Mr. Payne was a kind husband and loving father, teach- 
ing his children by his upright life the value and importance of virtue, and in- 
spiring them with the worthy ambition to be men and women in the loftiest 
sense of the word. His teachings were not forgotten, but are fully exempli- 
fied in the lives of his children. 


Elisha Payne died February 4, 1843. 
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Abner Nash, who together with Shields and Muir, 
settled on farms contiguous to that of Well’s, died in 
Earlville, August 22, 1837, aged 81. He survived his 
wife (Hannah) many years. She died Nov. 17, 1812, 
aged 49. His family afterwards moved west. His son 
Horace, who was born in Hamilton in 1794, was the 
second child born in the town. He died July 16, 
1853, aged 59, and Phylinda, his wife, Oct. 16, 1835, 
aged 40. Shields was a British soldier during the 
Revolutionary war, and was wounded and taken pris- 
oner at the battle of Bunker Hill. His wife (Nancy) 
died here Oct. 26, 1828, aged 68. Muir died here 
April 24, 1823, aged 70, and Mary, his wife, Dec. 6, 
1829, aged 66. Harriet, wife of Lyman H. Dunham, 
of Hamilton, and John Muir, of Earlville, children of 
James Muir, (who died Jan. 30, 1867, aged 67, and 
Beulah, his wife, July 24, 1830, aged 29 ;) Mrs. Albert 
Plumb, of Hamilton, daughter of David Muir, (who 
died May 29, 1854, aged 71;) and Hinman Hinman, 
of Earlville, son of Hinman Hinman, who married a 
daughter of John Muu’s, are grandchildren of the 
latter. 

In 1793, Reuben Ransom settled on the Adon Smith 
farm, He died April 12, 1818, aged 55, and “Re- 
bekah,” his wife, May 12, 1821, aged 62. 

Samuel Payne, who was born in Lebanon, Conn., 
in 1760, was a. descendant of Elisha Payne, who, with 
his brother Thomas, emigrated from England and land- 
ed in Plymouth in 1621,and from whom the Paynes in 
this country are supposed to have descended. Elisha 
settled in Connecticut and Thomas in the South. In 
1794,” Samuel Payne removed in company with his 
father Abram to Hamilton, and settled on lot 19, a 
westerly lot in the second tier of lots in this town, (his 
farm including the site of the University). He located 
a half mile south of the village, and resided there till 
his death, August 19, 1843, aged 83. He married in 
Connecticut, Betsey Stower, daughter of a physician 
in that State. She was for fifty years the best educat- 
ed lady in the Chenango Valley. She survived her 
husband several years, and died in the village of Ham- 
ilton Jan. 1, 1850, aged 86. They had no children. 
Mr. Payne was the founder of the First Baptist 
Church of Hamilton, and was its first deacon, an 
office he held until his death. The first meeting was 
held at his house, and he traveled over the whole of 
the old town of Hamilton to invite the Baptists to 
meet there. He, his brother Elisha, and Jonathan 
Olmstead, the latter of whom was a deacon from an 
early day until his death, were a noted trio in the 
Baptist Church, and were regarded the most talented 
laymen in the State. He represented Chenango 





* Statement of Dea. Alvah Pierce, of Hamilton, who thinks he is quite sure 
that Samuel Payne did not come here before 17¢4, though Dea. Charles C. 
Payne, of Hamilton, thinks he came in 1792. The fact that they bought their 
land strengthens the belief that he did not come before 1794. 








county in the Assembly in 1806 ; a Presidential Elector 
in 1832; and was appointed an Associated Judge of 
the County Courts. Previous to his death, in 1827, 
he willed his farm to the Baptist Education Society, 
as a site for their Seminary (now theit University) 
buildings. | His father never tock up land, but lived 
alternately with his sons Samuel and Elisha. He died 
April 21, 1801, aged 79, and Rebecca his wife, 
Dec. 25,-1810, aged 86. 

For Elisha Payne’s biography we would refer to the 
article written in connection with his portrait on 
another page of this work. 

Charles Clark Payne, who married Mary E. Swan, 
of Stonington, Conn., (who died May 19, 1875, aged 
62,) settled and has since resided on a part of the 
homestead farm, has been a member for fifty years 
and deacon for forty years of the First Baptist Church 
of Hamilton, is the only one of Elisha Payne’s child- 
ren living in this locality. 

Theophilus and Benjamin Pierce, brothers, and 
natives of Cornwall, Conn,, came from Canaan, 
Columbia County,.in 1794, and purchased of Domi- 
nick Lynch, lots numbers rg and 20, the two most 
westerly lots in the second tier of lots in the 4th 
township, each containing 250 acres, “more or less”, 
The deed is dated Oct. 28, 1794, and is now in pos- 
session of Dea, Alvah Pierce, of Hamilton, son of 
Theophilus Pierce, and now living on the land his 
father took up. The consideration was ‘““f/500  cur- 
rent money of the State of New York.” 

In that year they built the body of a log house, 
which stood about twenty-two rods north-east of the 
present residence of Alvah Pierce. Both had families, 
which they brought here in the winter of 1795, at 
which time they were accompanied by Jonathan Olm- 
stead, Daniel Smith, Joseph Foster, James Cady and 
Elisha Payne, all from the same locality. Cady was 
the only one not married, They came with sleighs 
drawn by horses and oxen, and all found accommo- 
dations temporarily in the log-cabin of Samuel Payne. 
They soon rolled up log shanties of their own and 
moved into them. The Pierces divided their lands 
after coming in, making the river the general boundary; 
Theophilus taking that part lying west of the river 
and Benjamin that lying east. Benjamin located his 
house near the residence of Prof. A. M. Beebe, on 
Broad street, in the southerly part of Hamilton vil- 
lage. 

Theophilus Pierce married in Cornwall, Conn., 
Sally Beach, by whom he had five children, three of 
whom—wWilliam, Lucinda and Alanson—were born 
before they came here. The other two were born in 
Hamilton, Sally, May 8, 1795, and Alvah. William 
married Asenath Cady, sister of James Cady, and set- 
tled on a part of his father’s farm, where Emilus J. 
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Enos now lives, and died there May 31, 1836, aged 
54. After his death his wife went to live in Rose, 
Wayne county, with her only daughter Harrict, (who 
married Artemas Osgood,) and died there Sept. 5, 
1867, aged 85. Lucinda married in 1807, Nehemiah 
Pierce, who came from Cornwall, Conn., in 1805 or’6, 
a single young man, and worked out in this locality 
by the month. They settled about three miles south- 
east of Hamilton village, where they raised their family 
of three children, and in advanced life went to live 
with their son Juline, between Hamilton and East 
Hamilton, where he died June 5, 1853, aged 72. Lu- 
cinda removed with her son to Hamilton, where she 
died Sept 4, 1865, aged 80, Juline died in Hamil- 
ton May 3, 1879. The other two children were John 
Smith Pierce, who is living near Hamilton Center, 
and Mary Jane, who married Albert Evarts of Eaton, 
and died in Oriskany. Alanson settled and died in 
Westmoreland. Sally married Harvey Miles, of Leba- 
non, where they lived till his death, Nov. 14, 1840. 
She soon after removed to Hamilton, where she died 
July 15, 1864. They had no children. Alvah mar- 
ried Caroline, daughter of Francis Whitmore, of Leba- 
non, where he has since lived, with the exception of 
three years, where he was engaged in milling and mer- 
cantile business in Fabius. He was also engaged in 
mercantile business in Hamilton from 1839 to 1844, 
_ at first, for one year, in company with Artemas Os- 
good and William Cobb, and afterwards with Erastus 
Pearl and William Cobb. He is the only one of the 
family living. He was vice-president of the Hamil- 
ton Bank from its organization until he became the 
president, on the death of Adon Smith, who was presi- 
dent from the organization. Theophilus Pierce and 
his wife died where they settled, the former June r4, 
1841, aged 81, and the latter, Dec. 1, 1838, aged 77. 
Benjamin Pierce married Anna, sister of Jonathan 
Olmstead, by whom he had eight children, four of 
whom, Samuel, Benjamin, Dolly and Polly, were born 
before they came here. Mercy, Jonathan O., Anna S. 
and Sally, were the four born here. Both Benjamin 
and his wife died on the farm on which they settled, 
the former June 7, 1817, aged 56, and the latter, Oct. 
9, 1814, aged 52. He was for several years a Justice 
of the Peace. Of his children, Samuel married a 
daughter of Johnson’s, from.the east, and settled in 
Hamilton village, where for several years he kept the 
Park House. He had nochildren. Benjamin married 
and settledin Oneida county. Heafterwards removed 
to Watertown, where he died in 1877. Polly married 
Aaron Cady and settled in Hamilton, where she died 
Jan, 18, 1832, aged 46, and her husband Jan. 18, 
1822, aged 4o. Mercy married Solomon Johnson, 
who was for many years a merchant in Watertown. 
She is still living in Jefferson county. Jonathan O. 
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married Martha, daughter of Deacon Samuel Osgood, 
of Eaton, and settled on the homestead farm. He af- 
terwards removed to the village, where he died Aug. 
11, 1848, aged 51, and his wife May 24, 1845, aged 
45: 

William Pierce, son of Theophilus, in company with 
Josiah and Medad Rogers, built about 1810, the first 
grist and saw-mill in Hamilton village, on the site of 
Furman’s mill. The saw-mill was built first and the 
grist-mill soon after. The present mill was built 
by the same parties in 1832, The stone used in its 
construction was obtained from the side hill about a 
half mile west of the mill. On the west side of the 
stream, about twenty rods above these mills, was a 
distillery owned by Haight & Chappell, and later by 
Lyman Osgood, the latter of whom did an extensive 
business at an early day. It was established soon 
after the mills and was in operation a number of years, 
but did not do much after the death of Osgood. 

Jonathan Olmstead settled on a farm adjoining that 
of Samuel Payne’s, where Rowlands now lives, 
the second house on Broad street south of the Uni- 
versity boarding house, where he resided till within 
some fifteen-years of his death, when he removed to 
the village and died there. He married the widows 
of three doctors, the first before his settlement here, 
though he had no children of his own. His second 
wife was the widow of Dr. Bartholomew, of Waterville, 
who had three or four children by her first husband. 
Olmstead’s third wife was a sister to the second, the 
widow of Dr. Hull, of Eaton, who had one son and 
three daughters. 

Daniel Smith married Mercy, sister of Jonathan 
Olmstead, and settled a quarter of a mile below him, 
where Alonzo Holmes now lives. He continued to 
reside there till his death, June 3, 1826, aged 64. His 
wife also died there July 31, 1820, aged 55. 

Joseph Foster was from Wethersfield, Conn, He 
settled about a mile east of Hamilton, on the farm 
now occupied by J. Spencer Foster, his grandson, on 
which he and his wife (Desire,) died, the former Oct. 
17, 1816, aged 75, and the latter Nov. 20, 1821, aged 
76. He had five children: Nathan, Deborah, Desire, 
Joseph and Theresa, the latter two of whom came in 
with him. Nathan, who was a native of Wethers- 
field, Conn., came in the previous year, (1794,) and 
settled on a farm adjoining his father’s on the west, 
which is now owned and occupied by Harley J. Fos- 
ter, a son of his brother Joseph. He took up fifty 
acres, on which he resided till his removal to Ohio in 
1839, when he sold his farm to his brother Joseph. 

William Pierce, brother to Theophilus and Benja- 
min Pierce, came in at an early day, but later than his 
brothers, and settled a little east of Hamilton village, 
where Charles W. Underhill now lives. He died there. 
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He married Abigail Howard, who died in Hamilton 
village. They had nine children, two of whom are 
living, William, in Otselic, and Leonard, in Earlville. 

David Dunbar, who was born in Charlton, Mass., of 
Scotch ancestry, in February, 1774, removed to Ham- 
ilton at the age of twenty-one years. He came on 
foot, with an ax and surveyors’ instruments, and ev 
route called on Dominick Lynch at Albany and bar- 
gained with him to re-survey the town into lots of 250 
acres, which he did in the eastern part of the town. 
He first located on lot 36, and afterwards on lot 28, 
at Hubbardsville, where he built a grist and saw-mill, 
from which the locality was known as Dunbar’s Mills, 
_ until Calvin Hubbard settled at the corners, a little 
west of these mills, when the settlement took his name. 
Mr. Dunbar operated these mills till about 1850, car- 
rying on at the same time an extensive farm, which he 
brought to an excellent state of cultivation. About 
1850, he sold the mill property and farm to his son 
James H. David Dunbar, after selling the mill prop- 
erty, retired to a small place in Hubbardsville, where 
he spent the rest of his days. He died in November, 
1856, aged 82. 

Dan Throop, who was born at Lebanon, Conn., 
Dec. to, 1777, and his wife, Sarah Stanton Mason, 
July 6, 1782, their union dating from April 6, 1802, 
settled in this town at an early day. 

As early as 1795 the first settlement was made at 
Earlville, by Col. Bigelow Waters and Charles Otis, 
the former locating in the southern and the latter the 
central part of the village. Otis’ house occupied the 
site of Brown’s Hotel. 

Settlements were made as early as 1796, by Reuben 
Foote; as early as 1797, by Ezra Fuller, George Bigsby, 
James Williams and Samuel Stower ; and as early as 
1799, by William Hatch, Calvin Ackley and the Nashes. 
Foote settled in the locality of East Hamilton, early 
known as Co/chester, from the fact that the first settlers 
in that vicinity were from Colchester, Mass., among 
whom were Calvin Ackley, Ezra Fuller, Geo. Bigsby 
and Stephen and Daniel Brainard, the latter cousins. 
Ackley had a numerous family, four of whom are 
living in this town, Cyrus, on the homestead, Hiram 
and Edwin adjacent to it, and Beulah, widow of Samuel 
Hauson. Eli and Rodney Ackley, brothers of Calvin, 
were also early and prominent settlers there. Ezra 
Fuller settled a mile below Calvin Ackley, where 
Joseph McCabe now lives, and Bigsby adjacent to 
him. James Williams, from Connecticut, located at 
Poolville and died there, Feb, 29, 1840, aged 84: 
Samuel Stower came from Lebanon, Conn., and set- 
tled on eighty acres on Broad street, a little below the 
park in Hamilton village. He died Sept. 23, 1820, 
aged 49. William Hatch settled in the south edge of 
Hamilton village, where Alvah Hopkins now lives, 





and kept tavern. He also kept tavern at a later day 
in Cazenovia, where he died. The Nashes—Elijah, 
Zenas and Thomas—were from Plainfield, Otsego 
county, and settled in the south part of the town, near 
Poolville. They are numerously represented by their 
descendants. A daughter of Zenas Nash, Mrs. Millen 
Stone, is living in Lebanon. 

The Brainards, Calvin Ackley, Ezra Fuller and Geo. 
Bigsby came in company from Colchester, and erected 
on the Stephen Brainard farm, now occupied by Wil- 
liam O. Clark, a log cabin which stood near the barn 
on the Clark farm, and was occupied by the first four 
until they built houses of their own. They brought 
fire in a kettle from the Payne settlement, and went 
to that settlement and to John Wells’, generally the 
latter, to get their baking done. Stephen Brainard, 
who was then the only one married, brought in his 
wife with an ox sled the following winter. 

Daniel A. Brainard settled where Sebra Allen now 
lives, in the same locality—Colchester settlement— 
and he and his wife, Irene Brainard, resided there till 
their death. 

Other early settlers at Poolville were Ebenezer Col- 
son, from Plainfield, Mass., who settled soon after 
1800, on the farm now occupied by the widow of 
Porter Swift, where he died March 19, 1856, aged 92, 
and whose son Rollin, now living there, is the only one 
of his children left; Roswell, Lucas and Craine, 
three brothers, and William Lord, from East Haddam, 
Conn., about 1810, about a mile east of the village. 
William Lord had four children, all of whom are living, 
O. B., in Hamilton, George, in Michigan, L. Maria, 
widow of James H. Dunbar, of Hubbardsville, in 
Brookfield, and Louisa, wife of Lyman O. Preston, in 
Avon. 

Andrew Beach came from Canaan, Columbia county, 
a young, single man, soon after 1800, and settled on 
the farm next south of the Alvah Pierce farm, where 
F. H. Ingalls now lives. In 1806, he built a tannery, 
which is still occupied in part as a private creamery, 
to which use it was converted about 1875. 

From the town records we gather the following ad- 
ditional names of early settlers not mentioned in con- 
nection with the town officers in 1795. They appear 
in the record as officers of the town in the year under 
which their names are given. Many of them doubt- 
less settled a few years earlier than is there indicated, 
and some of them belong to others of the towns 
which originally composed the town of Hamilton. 
Their lives were generally uneventful in a historic 
point of view and do not seem to warrant the space 
neccessary to trace their history, were that at our dis- 
posal ; but their connection with the town was an im- 
portant one, from the fact of their pioneer labors in 
it, and they are not less worthy of recognition than 
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some noticed at greater length, We have been 
obliged in many cases to follow the orthography of 
the record, which often only vaguely indicates the 
probable correct one, 

1796.—Samuel Felt, Asahel Fitch, Noah Tyler, 
Samuel Brigham, John Stanclift, Richard Williams, 
Thomas Hart, Lucius Scott, Elihu Cross, Elijah 
Thompson, Samuel Curtis, Jonathan Brigham, John 
McCartney, Wm. Brown. 

1797-—Daniel Hubbard, Amos Muzzey, James 
White, Ephraim Clough, George Brown, Simeon 
Stewart, Zopher Moore, Roswell Tyler, Sylvanus 
Palmelee, "Darren Hull, Isaac Douglass, Hezekiah 
Andrus, John B. Berry, Elijah Bond, Samuel Lillie, 
Daniel Smith, Lyman Cook, Rawson Hammond, 
Jason Fergo, Israel Inman, Amos Graves. 

1798.—Jonathan Stevens, Jonathan Pratt, Oliver 
Gillet, Daniel Russell, John Marble, Jr., Abijah 
Markham, Jr., John Pattison, Reuben ‘ Slaiton,” 
Samuel Watson, Enoch Hitchcock, Freman Williams, 
John Brown, Seth Johnson, Josiah Rice, Samuel 
Woods, Augustus Corey, John .T. Burton, Prince 
Spooner, Uriah Cross, Benjamin I. Haight, Borden 
Willcox, John St. Clair, Samuel Brownell, John W. 
Bulkley, Isaac Skinner, Warren Hull, John White. 

1799.—John Gray, Joseph Manchester, Nehemiah 
Thompson, Thomas Woodward, Zephaniah White, 
Ebenezer Ransom, Cyrus Finney, Robert Avery, 
Archibald Salsberry, William Ward, Elijah Brainard, 
Jeremiah “Weeden,” Job Manchester, Sprague Per- 
kins, Daniel Holbrook, James Jones, William Henry, 
Rufus Shepherd, Joseph French, Constant Avery, 
John Benedict, Joseph Head, Thomas Dibble, 
Abraham Heminway, ‘Abiizar” Richmond, John 
* Keneda.” 

1800.—Ebenezer Rauson, Rufus Eldred, Josiah 
Hubbard, Stephen Woodhull, Elisha Pratt, Cyrus 
Howard, Nathaniel Rider, Benjamin Wentworth, Asa 
Finney, Eli Hull, Robert Avery, Levi Bonney, John 
Sanford, Charles Smith, William Sanford, Freeman 
Billings, Samuel Ackley, William P. Cleveland, Stuart 
Campbell, Russell Barker, Augustus I. Corey, Reuben 
Brigham, Apollos Drake, Thomas Buel, Noadiah 
Hasting, Edward Hull, Windsor Cooman, Joseph 
Waters, Job Peckham, Abijah Harrington, Joseph B, 
Peck, David Williams, Samuel Roe, Joseph Fair- 
banks, “Jeirah” Finney, Judah ‘“ Stovel” Aaron 
Willcox, Chauncey Isham, Daniel Hatch, Samuel 
Watson. ; 

1801.—Joseph Adams, James Hitchcock, Abijah 
Parker, Josiah Brown, Asa Pease, Jr., Dunham Chap- 
ley, Joseph Usher, Josiah Jewet, Thomas Galloway, 
Eleazar Snow, Gardner Wyman, Ezra “Chaise,” ‘“ Mi- 
cojah Chaise,” Jacob Thompson, Enos Gifford, John 
Douglass, Jeirah Phinney, Jeremiah “Merk,” Israel 
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Church, Ebenezer Hill, Elisha Fuller, Rawson Her- 
mon, Joel Gray, Levi Morton, William Henderson, 
Joseph Bennet, Jeheil Felt, Jehiel Wattles, Allen | 
Campbell, Martin Roberts, Daniel Allen, Ziba Coomer, 
William Randal, John “ Packhard,” John Blancher, 
Jr., David Sexton, Bethiel Willoughby, Thomas West, 
Jr., Thomas Anderson, John Chambers, Richard But- 
ler, Sylvester Fuller, Moses Maynard. 

1802.—Obed Edson, Dan Ladd, Dan Ballard, 
George Peckham, Isaac Chauncey, Amos Burton, 
Timothy ‘“ Rodgers,” Josiah Brown, Abraham Web- 
ster, Philan Wilcox, Israel Rice, John Burton, Robin- 
son Shepherd, Joseph Crandal, John “Fairlee,” Jere- 
miah Babcock, Theo. Hardin, Elijah Utter, Thomas 
Morris, Josiah Wilcox, Samuel White, Daniel Nichols, 
Charles Peckham, Asahel Sexton, Green Bixby, Jonas 
Wood, Eleazar Isbell, William Hopkins, “Alford” Cor- 
nell, Martin Roberts, David “Stall,” John “ Waggo- 
ner,” Luther ‘“ Harrick,”’ Samuel Coomer, Leonard 
Pemberton, Sarnuel Coe, Silas Walker, Joseph Putney, 
Abijah Morgan, George Bixby, jeremiah Mack, 
Thomas Anderson, Jonathan Dunham, Philip 
“ Mathewson,” Jonathan Crouch, “Loring” Pierce. 

1803.—Ithamer Smith, Lucas Peet, Joseph Part- 
ridge, Thomas Morton, Silas ‘“Soddy,”* “Gailed” 
Stephens, ‘Micazor Claus,” Philip Woodman, Wil- 
liam Raxford, Jr., Levi Bonney, rst, Samuel Perry, 
Job Peckham, William ‘“ Hustins,” William Torrey, 
Angel ‘Mathuson,” ‘Patriet Pebbles,” Samuel 
Howard, John Staples, Joseph Curtis, George Mc- 
Keene, Thomas Leach, Ichabod Wheeler, Levi Bon- 
ney, 2d, Elisha Herrick, Jonathan Stephens, John 
Webster, Richard “Homes,” John Degroat, Samuel 
Brigham, John Graham, Aruna Moseley, Walter Par- 
more, Dane Ballard, “Alford” Cornwell. 


Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
in the house of Elisha Payne, the first Tuesday in 
April, 1795, and the following named officers were 
elected: Joshua Leland, Supervisor ; Elijah Blodgett, 
Clerk ; Samuel Clemons, Samuel Berry, Simeon Gil- 
let, Jr., Luther Waterman and Elisha Payne, Asses- 
sors, James Collister, David Hartshorn, John Barber 
and Elijah Hayden, Constables and Collectors ; Joshua 
Smith and William McCrellis, Poormasters; Josiah 
Brown, Samuel Payne and Ephraim Blodgett, Com- 
missioners of Highways; Stephen F. Blackstone, 
William McClanathan, John H. Morris, Isaac “Ame- 
down,” Samuel Brownell, Augustus W. Bingham, 
Bigelow Waters, Abner Nash, Nathaniel Collins and 
Theophilus Pierce, Pathmasters; Nicanor Brown, 
Samuel “Sincler,” (St. Clair,) Benjamin Pierce and 
David Felt, Fence Viewers ; Henry W. Bond, Pound- 
Keeper. The first School Commissioners elected, in 
in 1796, were Samuel Payne, Elijah Blodgett, and 

* Probably Sawdey, as there were families by that name. 
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Luther Waterman. Pursuant to the Act of June ro, 
1812, for the establishment of common schools, John 
Kennedy, Daniel A. Brainard and Reuben Ransom 
were chosen Commissioners, and Roswell Craine, 
Abraham Payne, Erastus Daniels and Nathaniel 
Stacy, /uspectors of Schools in this town. 

The early town records show that the dense forests 
were not the only obstacles in the way of a peaceable 
and successful cultivation of the soil, the harvesting of 
crops and the raising of stock. The wild beasts were 
both troublesome and dangerous, and the early town 
legislation is burdened with provisions for their de- 
struction. In 1799, it was “ Voted to give in addition 
to the present bounty on Wolves [what that was the 
records do not show] ro Dollars for a full Grown 
Wolf, 5 for awhelp;” also “to give 1 Dollar as bounty 
for killing a full grown Bear.” The bounty on wolves 
and bears was continued in 1800 and r8o1, and in 
1802, it was “Voted that 25 Dollars shall be given as 
a bounty to any person in this town who shall kill 
within the limits of the town a full grown wolf and 15 
Dollars for every wolf under one year of age.” This 
was repealed in 1803. As late as 1829, the trouble- 
Some crow was made the subject of vindictive legisla- 
tion. In that year r24 cents were voted for every 
crow killed in the town. This was renewed in 18 aT. 

Like the good husbandmen which they subsequently 
proved themselves to be, the early settlers took early 
action to rid their farms of obnoxious wéeds. May 
7, 1809, it was “voted to Destroy the weed Called the 
Canada thistle and tory weed and if any man refuse 
to destroy them on his own Land any other Person 
Destroying them shall be intitled to pay from the 
owner of the Land.” 

The following statement of the votes cast at a gen- 
eral election in Hamilton in 1799, is of interest, as 
showing the voting population of the town at that 
early day :— 


For Moses Kent, for Senator. ks... 295 
“Joseph White, Se SN fe 291 
* Nathaniel King, Sols USSU ae « 10 
‘** Peter B. Garnsey, ad haptite Sta 9 
“Joshua Leland, ie WAP ine, a I 
“ Nathaniel King, for Assemblyman... .302 
“ Peter B. Garnsey, 3 ak 


“Joshua Leland, - foun 33 


* Jonathan Forman, af 8 
“« James Glover, be ae” 
“Moses Kent, . eA 
*« Joseph White, % as 


The following list of the officers of the town of 
Hamilton, for the year 1880—'81, was kindly furnished 
by D. W. Preston :— 

Supervisor—Melvin Tripp. 

Town Clerk—D. W. Preston. 

Justices—A. C. Brooks, W. T. Squires, E, M. Wilber, 
B. J. Stimson. 








Assessors—E. D. Cushman, Levi S. Howe, I. W. 
Rhoades. 

Commissioners of Highways—C. W. Brainard and 
Charles E. Wickwire. 

Overseers of the Poor—E. Douglass, L. Robinson, 

Constables—L. C. Sawdey, N. Brown, J. J. Cran- 
dall and Charles H. Smith. 

Collector—L. C, Sawdey. 

Inspectors of Election—District No. 1: Edward E. 
Welton, J. Crisman Waldron. District No. 2: H. V. 
N. Demmick, D. W. Usher. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—E. L. Stark- 
weather. 

Game Constable—W. M. Kelloway. 

Excise Commissioners—L, B. Green, H. B. Cush- 
man and Lyman Wells. 

The following is a list of the Supervisors and Clerks 
since the organization of the town :-— 


Surervisors. CLERKs. 

















1795. Joshua Leland. Elijah Blodgett. 

1796. Joshua Leland. Samuel Berry. 
17978. Luther Waterman. do. 

1799-1800, Reuben Ransom. do. 

1801. do. John Williams. 
18026, Erastus Cleveland. Theophilus Pierce. 
1807~9. Reuben Ransom. Jonathan Dunham. 
1810, do. Roswell Craine. 

r8it, do. Jonathan Dunham, Jr. 
1812—'16, do. Roswell Craine. 

1817. Jon’n Olmstead.* John Kennedy. 

1818. Thomas Dibble. Roswell Craine. 
1819—25. do. William Lord. 
1826~9. Lucas Craine. do. 

1830. Benjamin Bonney. do. 

1831. Lucas Craine. 0. 

1832—4. William Lord. Arah I@onard. 
1835-7. do. John Muzzy. 

1838. Amos Crocker. do. > 

1839—40. Charles G. Otis. do. 

1841. * Thomas Dibble. Charles Welton. 
1842-3. John Muzzy. George Lord. 

#844: ay 

1845, John Muzzy. Willard Wickwire. 
1846—7._ Thos J. Hubbard. Asaph P. Richardson. 
1848. Wm. G. Brainard. do. 

1849. Calvin Loomis. | Chauncéy Stevens. 
1850-3. Charles Green. Asaph P. Richardson. 
1854. John J. Foote. Nathan Brownell, Jr. 
1855. Omri Willey. Asaph P. Richardson. 
1856. John J. Foote. Sireno B. Colson. 
1857-8. Abner W. Nash. do, 

1859. James H. Dunbar. Asaph P. Richardson. 
1860—1. —_ Linus H. Miller. do, 
.1862—5. Nathan Brownell, Jr. do. 

1866-7. do.t George E. Nash. 
18689. Zenas L. Fay. Cyrus L. Colton. 
1870. do. John M. Banning. 
1871. Clark R. Nash. do, 

18723. do. George King. 
1874-5. do. Melvin Tripp. 

1876. Melvin Tripp. E. Watts Cushman. 
1877-9. do. Frank O. Berry. 
~*Thomas Dibble was elected Supervisor at a special meeting held April 
8, 1817. 


t The records do not show who were the officers this year. 
tClark R. Nash was elected Supervisor Jan. 14, 1868, we Brownell 
resigned. 
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HAMILTON. 


Hamilton is a charming village of some 1,800 in- 
habitants, delightfully situated in the valley of the 
Chenango, which here spreads out into a beautiful, 
fertile and spacious plain ; but it is preeminently dis- 
tinguished by its excellent educational institutions, 
which have given it an extended and favorable 
notoriety, and are justly the pride of its citizens. 
It has been very appropriately called the “village of 
schools.” 

Geographically it comprises lots No. 1, 2, 19 and 
20 of the fourth of the Twenty Townships which lie 
in the north-west corner of the town. 

It contains five churches,* is the seat of Madison 
University, Colgate Academy, (connected with and 
under the control of the University,) and Hamilton 
Female Seminary, has a Union school, (organized in 
1853,) several select schools, including the Episcopal 
parochial school, two newspapers, a literary paper, 
and an advertising monthly,t a national bank, two 
hotels, a variety of stores, a sash, door and blind manu- 
factory, two grist-mills, a tannery, a foundry, a furni- 
ture manufactory, a creamery, (Thomas Stradling,) 
four harness shops, (H. D. Bonney, Eli Buell, Hiram 
Nash, Arnold Thompson,) two tailor shops, (John 
Habberman, V. Piotrow,) four shoe shops, (Wm Mc- 
Graw & Son, Wm. Williams, T. Poole, Henry Web- 
ber,) four blacksmith shops, (Carp & Hand, J. Myers, 
A. M. Tibbitts, Tibbitts & Clark,) three wagon shops, 
(F. S. Bonney, W. H. Abbott, Henry Coan,) two bar- 
ber shops, (James Derrick, N. Wade,) three tin shops, 
(M. K. Shaw, E. W. Foote, James Bright,) a marble 
shop, (H. B, Case & Co.,) three meat markets, (A. B. 
Rice & Co., George Rice, Wm. Roth,) two bakeries, 
(A. W. Bartle, John Baker, Sr.,) two lumber yards, 
(Charles Stringer, J. E. Wedge,) two coal yards, (A. 
J. Smith, J. E. Wedge,) and a manufactory of snow 
plows, road scrapers and weather-strips. 

The village was incorporated April 12, 1816, but 
the records from that time to 1853, are only partially 
preserved, The book in which they were entered has 
been shorn of many of its leaves of record, and on 
many of the few that remain they are partially, some 
of them wholly, obliterated by its use as a scrap-book 
thus making it nearly valueless as a book of record. 
The first completely preserved record bears date of 
May 2, 1819, at which time Thomas Cox was presi- 
dent, William Pierce, 2d, Esek Steere and Thomas H. 
' Hubbard were trustees, and J. Foote, clerk, which 
office he held from 1816 as late as 1824. 

The following have been the village presidents and 
clerks since 1853 :— 





* Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, and Catholic. 
{ See History of the Press of Madison county, page 516, 














PRESIDENTS. CLERKS. 
1853. Lewis Wickwire. William Fairchild. 
1854. Benjamin W. Babcock.Charles Parker. 
1855. Albertus Starr. S. Kimball Putnam. 
1856. John J. Foote. George B, Eaton. 
1857. Eben Curry. Wilber M. Brown. 
1858. Erastus D. Wheeler. do. 
1859. do.* William Fairchild, 
1860. do, R. F. Randolph. 
1861. George F. Burr. do. 
1862, ‘ R. F, Randolph. 
1863. D.B. West. Erastus Wellington.{ 
1864. Paul R. Miner. Orrin M. Stiles. 


1865,’7. Eben Curry. 


’ William Fairchild. 
William N. Case. do. 


1866, 

1868. Edward E. Welton. Joel Barber.§ 

1869. Lyman B. Foster. John M. Banning. 
1870. William F. Bonney. do. 

1871. _E, W. Foote. A. Eugene Lewis. 
1872. do, George Sperry. 
1873. Americus V. Bardeen. Edward P. Kenyon. 
1874. F. D. Beebe. David C. Mott. 
1875~—6. Joseph Curtis. do. 

1877. Eugene P. Sisson. E. Watts Cushman. 
1878. David C. Mott. do. 

1879. H. W. Keith. C. W. Stapleton. 


The following list of the officers of the village of 
Hamilton for the year 1880, was kindly furnished by 
C. W. Stapleton :— 

President—H. H. Keith. 

Clerk—C. W. Stapleton. 

Trustees—C. T. Alvord, B. F. Case, R. M. Davis, 
E. F. Grosvenor, B. F. Newton, A. N. Smith, D. W. 
Skinner, C. M. Waite. 

Treasurer—M. Tripp. 

Collector—T, Poole, 

Street Commissioner—N. Taylor. 

Fire Wardens—Eli Buell, Geo. Kelloway. 

Board of Health—F. D. Beebe, M. D., C. E. 
Mann, C. M. Wickwire. 

Engineers of Fire Department—J. C. Waldron, A. 
J. Eldred. . . 


Mercuants.—The first merchants in Hamilton 
were doubtless Charles Clark and Joseph Colwell, who 
came in young men, about, or shortly previous to, 
1800, and boarded with Elisha Payne. Clark’s store 
was located on the site of the residenceof Mr, Rhodes, 
the house next south of the Adon Smith residence; 
and Colwell’s, on the corner of Broad and Lebanon 
streets, where O. L. Woodruff is now located. Clark 
was associated from about 1805 with James Dorrance. 
Charles T. Deering afterwards traded in the same 
place till 1816, when he built across the street in con- 
junction with Henry M. Graves, one-half the brick 
block south of and adjoining the Smith Block. The 
same year, (1816,) Joseph Colwell and Esek Steere 
built a brick store on the site of Foote & Gaskill’s 


* Since 1859, the President, who was previously elected by the trustees, 
has been elected by the inhabitants, 

+ The records do not show who was President in 1862, 

$ William Fairchild was appointed Clerk, June 17, 1863, vice Wellington 
resigned. 

§ E. D. VanSlyck was elected Clerk, June 15, 1868, wice Barber resigned. 
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store. It was afterwards rebuilt by Steere, and forms 
the store now occupied by the latter firm. The frame 
of Rev. Father Ludden’s barn is the frame of Col- 
well’s first store. Soon after 1800, Henry M. Graves 
and Samuel Dascom were trading in a small red build- 
ing, which was owned by Dr. Greenly, and stood on 
the site of J. B. Grant’s book store. Dascom married 
Dr. Greenly’s daughter Nancy, and afterwards went 
south. A few years later Graves and Fargo were 
trading in the samestore, though Dascomb continued in 
trade here till after 182r. 

Lewis B, Goodsell and — Sparrow were 
merchants of a little later period, and Rufus Bacon and 
Ferdinand Walker, of a still later period, but all prior 
to 1821, the former two haying discontinued previous 
to that date. Bacon continued a few years after 1821, 
and sold to his brother Ezra who associated with 
himself Julius Candee, but traded: only a few years. 
Walker continued in trade till his failure, about 1852. 

In 1821, Joseph Mott came here from Bridge- 
water and commenced trading. The following year 
he established the first drug store in the village and 
put his son, Smith Mott, into it. He carried on the 
business until the death of his father, Oct. 13, 1824, 
soon after which it passed into the hands of John 
Foote, who traded some sixteen years, when he was 
succeeded by his son John J. Foote, who, in 1854, 
associated with himself Benjamin F. Bonney, under 
the name of John J. Foote & Co, In 1866, this firm 
was succeeded by John C. Foote (son of John J.,) and 
James K. Welton, who continued the business under 
the name of John C. Foote & Co., till 1869, and sold 
to Benjamin F. Bonney, who immediately after admit- 
ted to partnership James K. Welton, with whom he has 
since conducted the business under the name of Bonney 
& Welton. Mr. Bonney is a native of Hamilton, where 
his parents settled in 1808. His father, Benjamin 
Bonney, a native of Chesterfield, Mass., removed 
thence, soon after his marriage to Lucinda Wilder, 
and settled about a mile north of Hamilton Center, 
on the farm now owned and occupied by the widow 
of Elihu Thompson, where he resided till his death, 
Oct. 12, 1837. His wife survived him, and in 1851 
went to live with her daughter in Philadelphia, where 
she died in 1853. Mr. Welton is also a native of 
Hamilton. 

Joseph Mott was also engaged in general mer- 
chandising, both here and in Utica. The store was 
closed soon after his death. In 1830, his son Smith 
formed a co-partnership with his brother, Joseph Addi- 
son Mott, (who came in that year from Bridgewater, 
his native place,) under the name of S, & J. A. Mott, 
and carried on mercantile business till the fall of 1833, 
when they dissolved. J. A. Mott then formed a part- 
nership with Amos Crocker, whose interest he pur- 











chased at the expiration of a year, and traded till 
1847. 

Smith Mott, on dissolving with his brother, formed a 
co-partnership with Judge Philo Gridley, whose interest 
he purchased at the expiration of some three years, 
when he associated with himself Otis B. Howe. Mr. 
Howe’s business connection with Mr. Mott was 
terminated after a few years, and the latter was after- 
wards associated for a few years with his son, T. S. 
Mott. 

Sanford Boon was an early jeweler in Hamilton, 
and in 1836, he erected the building now occupied by 
the bank for the accommodation of his jewelry busi- 
ness. 

In 1839, Esek Steere, John Foote and John J. 
Foote, established the hardware business now car- 
ried on by Foote & Gaskell, and continued business 
under the name of E. Steere & Co. till 1846. 

The other merchants now engaged in business here 
are: Mrs, L. A. Rice, dealer in millinery and fancy 
goods, commenced business here in 1846; Orr F. 
Randolph, variety store, who opened his present stock 
in November, 1879. O. Z. Woodruff, commenced a 
general merchandise business in 1849 in company with 
John Owen and Erastus F, Wellington; Robert Pat- 
terson, dealer in boots and shoes, who commenced 
business in October, 1860; Valentine Piotrow, dealer 
in custom and ready made clothing who moved in 
1860 to Hamilton and established his present busi- 
ness; Melvin Tripp, grocer, who commenced business 
here in 1865; IV. K. Lippitt, who commenced busi- 
ness in May, 1865; /. AZ Banning & Co., druggists, 
established business in December, 1866; /ohn Har- 
mon, hardware; A. £. Lewis, dealer in ready made 
clothing ; Joseph Z. Kelly, dealer in books, stationery 
and fancy goods, commenced business in November, 
1871; James Thompson, variety store and under- 
taking establishment, commenced business in 1873; 
A. E. B. Campbell, furniture dealer and manufacturer, 
commenced business in October, 1873;* Root 
Bros., (Francis J., and Elmer C.,) druggists, com- 
menced business in January, 1873; Aurnap & 
Fairchild, (I. M. Burnap and LeRoy Fairchild,) deal- 
ers in gents’ furnishing goods, hats, caps, and ready- 
made clothing; 4. W. Bartle, grocer and baker, 
commenced business in 1874; Z. MZ Royce, dealer 
in groceries and crockery, commenced business in 
1875; Hneas E. Enos, general merchant, commenced 
business in 1876 ; Mis. M. J. Holmgren, dealer in 
millinery and fancy goods commenced business in 
1876; A. C. Rice, grocer, commenced business in 
1876; McMorrow & Co., (Peter McMorrow and 
John Bradin,) dry goods dealers, commenced 
business in January, 1878; # M. Zompkins, jeweler, 

*See Manufactures. - I 
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and James L. Bright, hardware dealer, commenced 
trading here April 1, 1878;, and 7, P. Butler, grocer, 
commenced business in February, 1879. 


PosTMASTERS.—The present postmaster in Hamil- 
ton is Benjamin F. Bonney, who was appointed in 
April, 1869, and has held the office continuously since. 
He was preceded by E. R. Bardeen, who was ap- 
pointed in 1866, and George. F. Burn, appointed in 
1861, and H. G. Beardsley, in 1853. 


Puysicians.—The first physician to locate in Ham- 
ilton was Dr. Thomas Greenly, who came from Con- 
necticut in 1796, and the following January brought 
in his wife and child. He lived in the house now oc- 
cupied by Dr. G. L. Gifford, next north of the Bap- 
tist church, and continued to practice here. until his 
death. 

Peter B. Havens, who was a native of Westmore- 
land, Oneida county, and a graduate of Hamilton 
College, was the next physician to-locate here. He 
studied medicine with Dr. Hastings, of Clinton, and 
attended lectures and was graduated at New York 
city. His first practice was in Hamilton and was con- 
tinued there till his death, Nov. 5,1860. He acquired 
a wide reputation and extensive practice by his su- 
perior surgical skill. He married in Hamilton, Martha 
C. Clark, of Buffalo, who died in 1858, and by whom 
he had four children, all of whom grew to maturity 
and three of whom are living, viz: Hannah, wife of 
Samuel W. Peck, in Davis county, Indiana, George 
F., in New York city, and Peter B., a physician in 
Hamilton, 

Dr. Havens built about 1837 or’8, and occupied as 
a residence, the building now occupied bythe Female 
Seminary, which he sold in 1853, to C. C. Buell, the 
founder of that institution. The doctor then bought 
the house now occupied by his son Dr. Peter B. Hav- 
ens, where he resided till his death. The latter house 
was built by Dr. John Babcock, a bachelor, who lived 
in it with his mother and sister. He and his brother 
Dr. Benjamin Waite Babcock, a student of Dr. Hay- 
ens, came here from Oneida county about or soon 
after the death of Dr. Greenly, about 1830, and prac- 
ticed first in company, afterwards separately, though 
Benjamin practiced but little, he having a contract on 
the Chenango canal. 

Henry G. Beardsley, also from Oneida county, 
came in about the same period as the Babcocks, and 
practiced several years in company with Dr. Havens, 
and afterwards alone till he was commissioned First 
Assistant Surgeon of the rr4th Regiment on its or- 
ganization. He resigned his commission March 28, 
1863, and located at Brooklyn, where he died of con- 
sumption in December, 1865. 

Samuel W, Peck came here previous to 1837 and ~ 
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pursued his medical studies with Drs. Havens & 
Beardsley. He was a graduate from a medical college, 
and after his graduation formed a co-partnership with 
Dr. Havens, whose daughter Hannah he subsequently 
married. He continued that connection four’or five 
years and removed to Peterboro, whence, after a year 
or two, he went to Washington, Indiana. 

J. S. Douglass came here soon after the Babcocks 
and practiced some fifteen years, removing to the west. 
He and the Babcocks changed their practice while 
here to homeopathy. J. Trevor came here about 
1844 or’s5 and after practicing about a year returned 
to New York, whence he came. Dr. Green came in 
and after practicing two or three years removed to 
Utica. Soon after, as early as 1857, Mortimer W. 
Craw came in from Watertown and practiced till dur- 
ing the war, when he entered the 157th Regiment as 
Assistant Surgeon. He returned after the close of the 
but soon after removed to Watertown. W. B, 
Brown came about the same time as Craw, about 
1854, from Brookfield, where he studied and practiced 
with his father-in-law, Dr. John Bailey. He removed 
in April, 1865, to Rochester. Dr. Beebe took Trevors’ 
place and practiced three or four years. Soon after 
he left, as early as 1857, William Oaks came here from 
DeRuyter and practiced till his death, Sept. 4, 1863. 
Frank Root, formerly from Vermont, came _ here 
about 1875 from Colchester, ( East Hamilton, ) where 
he had practiced several years, and died after less than 
a year’s practice. A few others have practiced here 
for brief periods, but not long enough to become. prop- 
erly identified with the village. 

The present physicians are: Sherman Kimberly, 
who was born in Winchester, Conn., June 18, 1805 ; 
Peter B. Havens who was born in Hamilton, April 
17,1824; Frank D. Beebe, who was born in Brookfield, 
in this county, June 16, 1830, and educated in the dis- 
trict schools of his native town and Hamilton 
Academy. He commenced the study of medicine in 
1849, with Dr. Julius Nye, at East Hamilton, and was 
graduated at the University of the city of New York 
in 1854, in which he commenced practice with his 
preceptor at East Hamilton. In the spring of 1855 
he went to Lebanon, where in 1862, he entered the 
army as First Assistant Surgeon of the 157th Regi- 
ment. He resigned on account of ill health in the fall 
of 1863, and the following year located at Hamilton, 
where he has since practiced. He has been for twelve 
consecutive years President of the Board of Education 
of Hamilton Village, an office he still holds ; Gilbert 
L. Gifford who was born in Brookfield, N. Y., Dec. 
25, 1845; Amelia Thompson who was born in Mad- 
ison, N. Y., March 22, 1816,. received an academic 
education in Madison and Oneida counties and grad- 
uated at the Woman's College of Pennsylvania in 


war, 
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March, 1864; Hull S. Gardiner who was born in 
Smyrna, N. Y., Oct. 28,1840; Charles L. Furman who 
was born in Hamilton, March 4, 1853; and James 
E. Slaught who was born in Hector, N. Y., May 16, 
1851. 


Lawyers.—Hamilton was early distinguished for 
the ability of its representatives at the Bar. The 
earliest and among the ablest of these were Nathaniel 
King and Thomas H. Hubbard. 

Nathaniel King was born at Amenia, Dutchess Co., 
Dec. 26 1767, and was graduted at Yale in 1792. 
He studied law and in February, 1797, located at 
Hamilton, where he engaged in the practice of his 
profession, On the erection of Chenango county in 
1798 he was elected one of the first Assemblymen 
from that county. He also represented that county in 
the assembly in 1S00 and again in 1802. Possessing 
a fondness for military matters he was early appointed 
a Colonel of militia, and afterwards rose to the rank 
of Major-General, in which capacity he served on the 
frontier at Sacket’s Harbor, during the war of 18r2. 
In 1809 he was appointed District Attorney of the 

- Ninth District, embracing Cayuga, Chenango, Madison, 
Onondaga and Cortland counties. He was one of the 
Board of twenty-four trustees that founded Hamilton 
Academy in 1818, and the first teacher of that institu- 
tion, a vocation for which he had both fondness and 
adaptation. He diedin Hamilton July 25, 1848. 

Thomas Hill Hubbard, was born in New Haven, Ct., 
Dec. 5, 1781,* and was a son of Rev. Bela Hubbard, 
D. D., (for many years and until his death, rector of 
Trinity Church in that city,) and Grace D. Hill. He 
was graduated from Yale in 1799, and immediately 
after commenced the study of law with John Wood- 
worth, of Troy, who was a kinsman of Hubbard’s. As 
soon as he was admitted, about 1804 or ’s, he located 
and commenced practice at Hamilton, where he re- 
mained till 1824, when he removed to Utica, where 
he resided till his death, May 21, 1857. He was the 
first Surrogate of Madison County, and held that 
office from March 26, 1806, to Feb. 26, 1816; when 
he was appointed District Attorney of the Sixth Dis- 
trict, then embracing seven counties as large as Madi- 
son, and when each county was created a separate 
district by the law of April, 1818, he became the first 
District Attorney of Madison County. He was a 
Presidential Elector in 1812, and again in 1844 and 
1852. He was elected a Representative in Congress 
in t817 and again in 1821. In Utica he formed a law 
partnership with Greene C. Bronson. He became the 
first Clerk in Equity; and on the death of Arthur 
Breese was appointed Clerk of the Supreme Court, 
which office he resigned in 1837. 





* One authority consulted fixes the date of his birth, Dec. & 1781, 





June 12, 1812, Mr. Hubbard was married to Phebe, 
daughter of Micah and Content Hubbard, natives of 
Connecticut, who died Noy. 1, 1871. They had eleven 
children. 

John G. Stower was a law student of Mr. Hubbard’s, 
and after his admission formed a co-partnership with 
his preceptor which continued till the latter's removal 
to Utica. He was Surrogate of Madison County from 
Feb. 19, 1821, to April 13, 1827 ; a Representative in 
Congress from 1827 to 1829; and on the zoth of April 
of the latter year was appointed United States Attor- 
ney for the Southern District of Florida) He was a 
State Senator in 1833, ’4, ‘5, an office he resigned 
Sept. 29, 1835. He died Dec. 20, 1850, aged 509. 
Philo Gridley was for a short time associated with him 
in legal practice, and while here held the office of 
District Attorney of Madison County. He afterwards 
resided in Utica, and was appointed Circuit Judge of 
the Fifth Circuit, July, 17, 1838,and elected Supreme 
Court Judge, June 7, 1847. 

John Foote, son of Hon. Isaac Foote, of Smyrna,* 
was born in Colchester, Conn., April 30, 1786, and 
studied law in the office of Thomas H. Hubbard in 
Hamilton, where he entered upon the practice of his 
profession about 1813. He is still a resident of the 
village, though in very feeble health. In 1812 he 
married Mary B. Johnson, who died March 9, 1833, 
aged 45. His son John J. Foote was a State Senator 
in 1858~9, and a Presidential Elector in 1860, 

Charles Mason was born in Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
July 18, 1810, received an academic education,-and 
studied law, completing his studies with Hon William 
Ruger, of Watertown, whose law partner he after- 
wards became. On the appointment of Philo Gridley 
as Circuit Judge in 1838, Mr. Mason removed to 
Hamilton and took his place. In 1845 he was ap- 
pointed District Attorney of this county, and relin- 
quished that office to accept that of Justice of the Su- 
preme Court for the Sixth Judicial District, to which 
he was elected in June, 1847. Atthe close of a term 
of six years he was reelected for eight years, and again 
in 1861 for a like period. In January, 1868, he was 
appointed by Gov. Fenton to fill a vacancy in the 
Court of Appeals occasioned by the death of Judge 
Wright. In 1870 he was appointed clerk of the United 
States Circuit Court, and removed to Utica to attend 
to the duties of that office, in the performance of which 
he died May 31, 1879. , 

John Adams Smith, son of William S. Smith, was 
an early practitioner, and was for a time in company 
with Thomas H. Hubbard. 

Lorenzo Sherwood, originally from Hoosick, N. Y., 
came here in the winter of 1839—40 from DeRuyter, 
where he had practiced a few years, in company with 


* See page 466. 
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James W. Nye, who had read law with him there. 
They formed a co-partnership and practiced some ten 
years, when Sherwood, who was consumptive, left the 
profession and went to Texas. Nye continued practice 
till his election as Surrogate in 1844, and County 
Judge in 1847. Soon after the expiration of his Judge- 
ship in 1851 he removed to Syracuse, and subse- 
quently to New York City. 

In 1845 Albert N. Sheldon and James B. Eldredge 
formed a law partnership which was dissolved in 1848. 
The former is still practicing here. He was elected 
District Attorney in 1859, holding the office one term. 
Mr. Eldredge was a Member of Assembly from this 
county in 1816—17,in1827,and1829. He was elected 
County Judge in 1833, holding the office one term. 
He died Sept. 15, 1864, aged 79, .Henry C. Good- 
win and David J. Mitchell, were an enterprising law 
firm of a little later period, but both destined to die 
before their genius had fully developed. Mr, Good- 
win was born in DeRuyter, June 25, 1824, received an 
academic education and was admitted to the bar in 
1846. He was the first District Attorney under the 
constitution of 1846. He was elected in June, 1847, 
and held the office one term. He was elected to the 
33d Congress in November, 1854, on the resignation 
of Gerrit Smith, also to the 35th. He died in Ham- 
ilton in the midst of a promising life November 12, 
1860. Mr. Mitchell was afterwards practicing in 
Syracuse, and was justly regarded as one of the ablest 
lawyers in Central New York. He died Sept. 22, 
1874, aged 47. 

The other attorneys now practicing here are :— 

Joseph H. Mason who was born in Plattsburgh, 
March 31, 1828, and moved to Hamilton at the age 
of fourteen to live with his brother Charles, with whom 
he read law after having received an academic educa- 
tion. He was admitted in 1849, and commenced 
practice that year in Hamilton, where he has since 
continued. He was elected Justice in 1849, at the 
age of twenty-one, and held that office two or three 
terms. He was elected County Judge in 1863 ; and 
a Representative in Congress in 1878. 

David G. Wellington who was born in Cazenovia 
Jan. 8, 1838, and was graduated at Cazenovia Sem- 
inary after a five years’ course. He afterwards spent 
a year in Union College. He was elected Justice in 
1866, and held that office till his election to the As- 
sembly in 1867. He was again elected to the Assem- 
bly in 1874; and was a member of the Electoral col- 
lege which elected President Hayes. In 1876, he 
formed a law partnership with Joseph Mason, which 
he still continues. 

Samuel D. White who was born in Nelson, Feb. 16, 


1835. 
Charles W. Underhill who was born in Bedford, N, Y., 














Dec. 27, 1841, and who was graduated at Madison Uni- 
versity in 1862. ; 

Hosmer H. Keith who was born in Brookfield, N. 
Y., July 12, 1847. 

Barna J. Stimson who was born in Erieville, April 
24, 1837. 

William M. Hartshorn whtd was born in Lebanon, 
N. Y., Sept. 7, 1832. 

Charles M. Wickwire who was born in Hamilton, 
May 23, 1856, and E, Watts Cushman who was born 
in Hamilton March 1, 1853. 


Manuractures.—The Hamilton Mills occupy the 
site of a grist-mill built about 1810, by William Pierce 
and Josiah and Medad Rogers, who also erected the 
present building in 1832, and carried on the business 
till 1849, when the property passed into the hands of 
the present proprietor, James Furman. The mill con- 
tains threeruns of stones, propelled by water from the 
Middle branch of the Chenango, which has a fall of 
84 feet. It is supplied with other machinery sufficient 
for custom and flouring purposes, 

The steam grist-mill owned by Adon N. Smith was 
formerly occupied as astore house. In 1870 it was 
enlarged and refitted and in 1878 converted to 
its present use, at a cost of about $3,500, by the pres- 
ent proprietor, who had the previous year done a 
storage business in the building. It contains two runs 
of stones, propelled by a twenty-five horse-power engine. 
It is located on the east bank of the canal, on Eaton 
street. 

The sash, door and blind factory at Hamilton was 
established in the fall of 1872, by John Harmon and 
Charles Stringer, who continued the business three 
years, when Washington E. Brown purchased Harmon’s 
interest, Ayyear later Brown sold to Charles Stringer, 
the present proprietor. Fromeight to ten persons are 
employed, and a capital of $10.000 to $12,000 used 
to carry on the operations of the business. The 
machinery is propelled by a twenty-five horse-power 
engine. 

The tannery of which Charles J. Johnson is proprie- 
tor was built some seventy years ago by Thomas Orton, 
and passed at an early day into the hands of Esek 
Steere. It came into Mr, Johnson’s possession some 
ten years ago. 

The foundry and machine shop, of which Franklin 
Wilcox and Amos Beebe are the proprietors, was es- 
tablished more than fifty years ago and has under- 
gone many changes in proprietorship. It came into 
possession of the present proprietors in August, 1875. 
It gives employment to two men. The machinery is 
propelled by steam. The business was conducted for 
a great many years by Henry Powers. 

The furniture manufactory now conducted by A. B, 
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Campbell was established by James Higgins, who 
opened the first cabinet shop in the village, on Madi- 
son street, in 1810. Some years later he sold the es- 
tablishment to Erastus Wheeler, who, in 1827, removed 
it to its present location on Lebanon street, and took 
in as partner Wilson Parker, about 1840. In 1850, 
Charles B. Gardiner bought Wheeler’s interest and the 
business was continued by Parker & Gardiner till 1864, 
when Parker sold to Madison Hall. In 1871, Gardi- 
ner sold his interest to Madison Leach, who in 1873, 
sold to Archibald B. Campbell, who, in 1874, also 
purchased Madison Hall’s interest. The average 
number of persons employed is twelve, though at pres- 
ent there are only six. Mr. Campbell manufactures 
furniture of all kinds, but makes a specialty of coffins 
and caskets. 

Jerome M. Gray is engaged in the. manufacture of 
snow plows for sidewalks and road scrapers, and is the 
patentee and manufacturer of self-adjusting felt weather 
strips, a business he commenced in 1870. 


Horeits.—The Park Hotel was built soon after 
1800 by Artemas Howard, and was kept by him for 
many years. It occupies the site of a small frame 
building, which ministered at an early day to the 
wants of the traveling public. In 1822, Mr. Howard 
exchanged this property for the tavern stand of John 
D. Blish, in Lebanon, five miles west of Hamilton, 
Blish kept the hotel till r840, having during that time 
considerably enlarged the original building, which still 
stands, but has been enlarged by additions on the 
north and east sides, and by an additional story. Itis 
the central portion of the present building, and in- 
cludes the dining-room and corner parlor, and the 
rooms next above them. It was for many years the 
only hotel in the village. Mr. Blish was succeeded in 
the proprietorship by William and Samuel Russell, 
who kept it but a few years, Bonney & Lewis, Thomas 
Nye, Eli Barber, John Ingalls and Mr. Alvord, the 
present proprietor. 

The Eagle Hotel was built in 1834, by a stock 
company, prominent among whom was Curtis Porter, 
who did most of the work. The wing part on the 


north-west end was built by Charles Williams several | 


years previously and occupied by him as a dwelling. 

It is a massive stone building, with four stories 
above the basement. It is owned by Michael Casey, 
and was leased to the present proprietor, G. F. Pratt, 
April 7, 1879. 


HamiLton Fink DEpARTMENT.—At a meeting of 
the village trustees held at the house of Dr. Babcock, 
May 19, 1832, the following named persons were con- 
stituted a fire company: Ferdinand Walker, Marcus 
Clark, Thomas Barton, John O. Crocker, J. Addison 
Mott, James Putnam, J. Franklin Munger, Philo A. 











Orton, Fay N. Harvy, Erastus D. Wheeler, Hiram 
Upham, Joshua Willard, Ransom Hayward, David 
Bellows, Horace Pierce, Samuel Morse and Hiram 
Savage. 

This, so far as the records show, was the first 
legally organized fire company in the village. 

Fountain Fire Co. No. 1, was organized July 31, 
1873, with thirty-seven members, Fountain Hose 
Co. was organized at the same time with fourteen 
members. 

The first officers under this organization were: H. 
T. Wilcox, Chief Engineer; Eli Barber, First Assis- 
tant Engineer. 

November 13, 1876, the village trustées permitted 
Fountain Fire Co. to incorporate under the provisions 
of Chapter 397 of the law passed May 2, 1873. 

From the report of the Chief Engineer, Feb. 25, 
1879, it appears that the equipment of the depart- 
ment consisted as follows: One Button hand engine, 
one hose jumper, zoo feet leather hose, 200 feet 
‘“‘ante-speptic ” (antisceptic?) hose, 50 feet rubber 
hose, 50 feet linen hose, (500 feet hose all in good 
order,) two fire-hooks with poles, four fire axes, one 
fire hook, chain and rope, one alarm bell, five ladders, 
three lanterns. There were 29 engine men and 22 
hosemen, and 70 uniforms. L. R. Fairchild was 
Chief Engineer, A. M. Russell, First Assistant, T. H. 
Beal, Second Assistant. 


ScHoois.—About the middle of the second decade 
of the present century a general interest and activity 
was manifested by the citizens of Hamilton on the 
subject of a higher education, and improved facilities 
for imparting it. Better accommodations for the ex- 
isting public school were demanded, the project of an 
academy was mootéd, and the need of a higher cul- 
ture in the ministry felt. In 1816, a three-story brick 
building was erected on the north corner of Broad 
and Pleasant streets, on the site of the residence of 
Edward Mott, which eventually accommodated for a 
time all three of these interests. The lower story 
was occupied by the public school. In May, 1820, 
Hamilton Academy was opened in the second story, 
with eleven students, male and female, and Nathaniel 
King as Principal ; and in the same year the Baptist 
Education Society opened a theological seminary— 
the germ of Madison University—in the third story. 

In the winter of 1821, the paucity of students and 
the high price of fuel, (which was then from three to 
six shillings per cord,) led to the removal of the 
academy to the front room of Mr. King’s residence, 
where, for want of adequate conveniences, it repidly 
lost interest. In the spring of 1822, Zenas Morse 
was employed as Principal. His first assistant was 


| Sally Foote, and second, Miss Emily Hayes, of Clin- 


ton, 
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February 23, 1824, the Academy was incorporated 
by the Regents. The first trustees, and indeed the 
founders of the institution, were: Elisha Payne, 
Thomas H. Hubbard, Thomas Greenly, Peter B. 
Havens, Esek Steere, Joseph B. Peck, John Foote, 
Samuel W. Osgood, William Pierce, George Lawton, 
Nathaniel Stacey, Thomas Wylie and John G. 
Stower, only one of whom, John Foote, is living. 

Under Mr. Morse’s principalship, which, with the 
exception of about eighteen months, was continued 
till 1847, the Academy gradually increased in interest 
and numbers until 1836, when it was declared by the 
Regents to be the second in the State. 

In 1823, the Theological Seminary erected and oc- 
cupied the building afterwards known as the stone 
academy, leaving the third story of the brick building 
in possession of the Academy, which also, in 1836, 
acquired by purchase, the lower story of that build- 
ing, the third story of which was afterwards removed. 
In 1827, the Theological Seminary erected the west- 
erly building now occupied by Madison University, 
and rented the stone building erected in 1830 to the 
trustees of the Academy, who occupied it as the male 
department of that institution and purchased it about 
1830. In 1855 the brick building was destroyed by 
fire, and was not rebuilt, the Academy afterthat being 
limited to the stone building, which stood on the site 
of the sth, 6th and 7th buildings on the north side of 
Hamilton street, south-east of the Baptist church. 

The Academy suffered a serious decline from its 
loss of patronage incident to the establishment of the 
University grammar school in 1853, and the loss sus- 
tained by the destruction of the brick building in 1855 ; 
and in 1859, the stone building was sold to Archibald 
Campbell, who continued the academy two years, till 
1861, when it was discontinued, though the charter is 
still held. The stone building was taken down in 1865. 

The third Principal of the academy was M. Weed, 
who was appointed in 1845 and resigned in 1849; the 
fourth, C. C. Buell, appointed in 1853, resigned in 
1855; andfifth, A. B. Campbell, appointedin 1855 and 
remained till its discontinuance in 1861, The female 
teachers who acted as Principals of ‘their department 
were, E. M. Treadwell, appointed in 1835, resigned 
in 1840; E. A. Newcomb, appointed in 1849, resigned 
in 1854; S. M. Lathrop, appointed in 1854, resigned 
in 1855; S, R. DeClerq, appointed in 1855, resigned 
in 1856; and Mrs. A. E. Campbell, appointed 1860. 


MApiIson UNIVERSITY.* 


This University overlooks a village of rare beauty 
and healthfulness. It is near the geographical center 
of the State, and near the center of a new network of 
railways which give easy communication with every 

* This article is from the pen of Prof. Philetus B. Spear, D, D. 











part of the State. In allits forms it is sixty years old ; 
was opened as a school in 1820, organized as a 
Seminary, College and Academy in 1834, chartered 
as a University in 1846. Asa University it at once 
appropriated the patronage, organism, faculty, classes, 
alumni and what of prosperity and other resources 
there then were, in the “Hamilton Literary and The- 
ological Institution,” and thus were united the vigor of 
a young life, with the strength and prestige of the old. 

Its early patronage was widespread, drawn not from 
New York only, but from Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Michigan. 

The sect that founded it was at the time, crude in 
educational advantages, but energetic and diffusive. 
It looked to this school as its great hope, and on it 
concentrated its best offerings and fervent prayers. 
This school was strictly indigenous, springing up from 
the smallest of beginnings, brought from no foreign 
land, borrowing its type from no existing type. It 
grew under the pressure of an outward need and the 
workings of an inward zeal and became the expression 
of a denominational sentiment.. Free in its blessings 
to all, it yet acknowledged its chief allegiance to those 
representative Baptists who founded it. 

The times that gave birth to this enterprise were 
eventful. The French power in the North had been 
broken by the combined arms of England and the 
Colonies, and now the second war with England had . 
closed with the Treaty of Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814, and 
English domination in the colonies had ceased. 

The country was stimulated by a new sense of 
freedom, and the American idea of independence and 
undisputed sovereignty in the western world, was for 
the first time having full scope. Emigration, with a 
fuller tide, was flowing west of the Hudson, and car- 
rying New England arts, manners, education, religion 
and thrift over this State, and through it, into western 
states, . 

One of these tides moved down the beautiful val- 
ley of the Chenango, and towns, villages, schools and 
churches sprung up in the valley and on the hill. The 
Baptists had no college in the State of New York, 
nor had they any schools for common education oy ~ 
for the education of the ministry. But no convention 
was called ; no general concert of action; no resolu- 
tions passed determining when, where or how, Al 
most unconsciously a seed was dropped—a prayer 
was offered, 

“* Sink little seed in the earth’s black mould, * 
Sink in your grave so wet and so cold. 
Earth I throw over you, 
Darkness must cover you,” , 
and the little seed germinated and grew almost unob- 
served, but vigorously. 
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In 1817 thirteen men met. They each gave one 
dollar, and these thirteen dollars were the beginning 
of the endowment. Soon Dr. Baldwin, of Boston, 
and thirty others gave 238 volumes, and this was the 
beginning of the library. A room was given in the 
chamber, and this was the beginning of the college 
buildings. ‘Two students came in poverty, Wade and 
Kincaid, and these were the beginning of generations 
of students. True, such beginnings did not seem 
auspicious, but faith gave them superhuman energy. 
This energy had push, and this again vitalized by the 
idea that Baptists must have an institution that fur- 
nished a complete ~education, gave unexpected devel- 
opment and growth. 

The alumni, most of whom have been graduated 
from some one of the courses—Academical, Scientific, 
Collegiate or Theological, numbers about 2,600. The 
first two students, Rev. Jonathan Wade, D. D., Rev. 
Eugenia Kincaid, D. D., and eighty others went out 
as foreign missionaries; twenty-one are counted as 
Presidents of Colleges ; eighty-eight Professors and 
Principals; sixty-three Authors, Legislators and 
Congressmen. The alumni are found in all the pro- 
fessions, but the largest number are ministers of the 
gospel. One hundred and thirty have been honored 
with the Doctoral from different colleges and Univer- 
sities, and these alumni are found in every quarter of 
the globe as true representative men. : 

- The three schools have graduated about as fol- 
lows :— , 
From the Theological Seminary. ........ 700 


From the College or University.......... 830 
From the Academy or Grammar school. . .1,200 


The annual average of students in attendance is 
about as follows :—- 


In the Theological Seminary............. 35 
In Colgate Academy.... .., ee nah, ie 100 
In the College or University.............. 102 


Ladies are not counted in. 

One man only lives who can represent all the decades 
of student life—Kincaid the first student of the first 
class organized. The first class that took the full col- 
lege course of four years, and was graduated in 1836, 
numbered 26, eleven of whom are stillalive, and eight 
of these now living have been honored with the Doc- 
torate.. This class entered 50 years ago. 

If you enquire after the faculty that has taught this 
vast body of students, you will find that many are 
gone. " 

Rey. Nathaniel Kendrick, D. D., Professor Daniel 
Hascall, Professor Seth L. Whitman, Rev. Joel L. 
Bacon, D. D., Rev. George W. Eaton, D. D., LL. D., 
Stephen W. Taylor, LL. D., Rev. John L. Maginnis, 
D. D., Rev. John H. Raymond, LL. D., Rev. Ed- 
mund Turney, D. D., Prof. John F. Richardson, Ph. 
D,, Rev. David Weston, D. D., have deceased. 





The following have resigned but still live> Rev. 
Barnas Sears, D. D., Rev. Thomas J. Conant, D. D., 
Rey. Asahel C. Kendrick, D. D., William Mather, M. 
D., Rev. George R. Bliss, D. D., Rev. Albert N. Ar 
nold, D, D., Rev. Prof. Ezra D. Gallup, Prof. Wm. 1. 
Knapp, Prof. Edward Judson, Prof, A. S. Bickmore, 
Ph. D. 

The following are the present faculty :— 

Rev. E. Dodge, D. D., LL. D., Prof. Met. and 
Christian Theology. if 

Rev. P. B, Spear, D. D., Prof. Hebrew and Latin. 

Rev. A. M. Beebee, D. D., Prof. Log. and Homil. 

Rey. H. Harvey, D. D., Prof. N. T. Exeg. and 
Past. Theology. 

L. M. Osborn, LL. D., Prof. Nat. Science. 

H. L. Andrews, Ph. D., Prof. Gr. Lang. and Lit. 

J. J. Lewis, A. M., Prof. Hist. and Lit. and Orat. 

J. M. Taylor, A. M., Prof. Math. 

O.Howes, A. M., Prof. Lat. and Mod. Lit. 

Rev. W. H. Maynard, D. D., Prof. Moral Philos. 

Rey. W. R. Brooks, D. D., Lect. Nat. Hist. 

Rev. S. Burnham, A. M., Prof. Heb. and O. T. 
Exegesis. : 

Rev. F. W. Towle, A. M., Gr. Lang. and Princ. C. 
Acad. , 

E. P. Sisson, A. B., Math. 

J. W. Ford, A. M.; Lat. Lang. 

Geo. H. Coffin, Eng. and Nat. Science. 


There have been four presidents. Dr. Nathaniel 
Kendrick, the first, died Sept. 11, 1848, by a fall and 
lesion of the spine, being 72 years old. He was 
elected in 1836, but was virtually president during 
the 28 years of his connection with the institution. 
He was tall, six feet four, well proportioned, of large 
brain, lofty forehead, and benevolent expression. He 
was easily “ Primus inter pares,” and of natural right 
presided everywhere. His influence was as far reach- 
ing as his name. He had a clear voice, an earnest 
look, and was truly eloquent. He is well described 


| by B. F. Taylor, the Jubilee poet :-— ' 
“T see Kendrick’s grand form towering up like a king’s, 


I hear accents at first like the waving of wings. 

Now he warms with his theme into true welding 
weather, 

And the word and the blow are delivered together. 

The thought and the thinker are all in a glow, 

The glasses he whirls from his dome of a brow; 

His words that were halting, grow freer and bolder, 

And he strikes for the truth straight out from the 
shoulder. 

It is Gabriel’s trumpet and Gideon's sword, 

’Tis the pillar of fire and the breath of the Lord ; 

It is crash after crash with the tables of stone, 

’Tis the thrill of the thunder, the dread of the 
Throne. 

Then softer and sweeter his cadences grow, 

It was Sinai before, it is Calvary now.” 

Standing by Dr. Kendrick is Rev. Professor Dan- 
iel Hascall, who came to Hamilton in 1812, and set- 
tled as pastor of the Baptist church. To him is ac- 


credited the original idea of a Seminary in Hamilton. 
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Dr. Kendrick, in 1816, became pastorof the church 
at Eaton. These two men supplemented each other 
and harmonized in every good work. In 1820, when 
“the school” was opened, Hascall became Professor 
of Languages and Kendrick of Theology. Hascall 
continued 18 years and resigned, and Kendrick re- 
mained till his death. 

Around these men rallied other stalwart men, 
pioneers in the forest,in the churches, and in great 
enterprises—Hon. Jonathan Olmsted, Judge Samuel 
Payne, Deacon William Colgate, Hon. Seneca B. 
Burchard, Judge James Edmunds, and others—men 
ready at all times for great sacrifices and great 
achievements. 

In 1851 Prof. Stephen W. Taylor, LL. D., was 
elected second president. He “was graduated at 
Hamilton College, had made teaching his life work, 
had been from 1834 to 1836 professor or principal of 
the Academy at this institution, had in the mean- 
time founded the University at Lewisburg, Pa., and 
after the settlement of the removal question returned 
to Hamilton. He was of the English type, square, 
strong built, methodical, firm of purpose, a good or- 
ganizer and strong executive officer. He was con- 
nected with the University in different posts of in- 
struction for eighteen years, and left his mark on its 
history. He died of disease of the spine, January 7, 
1856, at the age of sixty-five. 

In 1856, Rev. George W. Eaton, D. D., LL. D., 
was elected the third president. In mind and body 
he was cast in a large mould. His features symmet- 
rical, movements graceful, sympathies large, pleasantry 
easy, anecdote ready, of good nature, in satire, pow- 
erful, his language felicitous. He was a natural ora- 
tor. In memory, imagination and description he was 
masterly. A scene once before him, he could re- 
produce with all the freshness and vividness of the 
reality. His religious emotions and convictions were 
strong, and constituted the underlying current of his 
life. He was connected with the University in differ- 
ent capacities, as Professor of Mathematics, of His- 
tory, of Philosophy, of Theology, and as President, 
for forty years, and died Aug. 3d, 1872, at sixty-eight 
years of age. 

The fourth president was Rev. Ebenezer Dodge, 
D. D., LL. D., elected in 1868, still holding the office. 
He has been connected with the University twenty- 
seven years as Professor of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, of Metaphysics, of Biblical Interpretation, of 
Theology, and as President. He was graduated from 
Brown and Newton, and has earned a reputation as 
scholar, teacher and author, that places him among 
the best thinkers of the age. 

The present faculty are well known among the edu- 
cators of our country. Some who have left us and 








are still living deserve mention. Dr. Barnas Sears, 
the Secretary of the Peabody Fund, and former Pres- 
ident of Brown, Dr. Thomas J. Conant, a well known 
exegete and translator, Dr. A. C. Kendrick, a Greek 
scholar and author, haveshelped to make this Univer- 
sity, and haye been made by it. Then the writer’s 
room-mate, and class-mate and colleague in the fac- 
ulty, Dr. John H. Raymond, and Professor J. F. 
Richardson, the one President of Vassar, and the 
other Professor of Latin in Rochester, now both de- 
parted, have been free to acknowledge their indebted- 
ness chiefly to this University for their success in life’s 
work, and to accept the credit in turn given for their 
hand in this enterprise. What the University has 
done for them it can do for all the loyal. 

‘The finances of themselves would make a history. 
For these are the rock-bottom on which human en- 
deavor builds. It should be noticed that since 1846 
two corporations have had a hand in the enterprise. 
“The Baptist Education Society” for 27 years had 
the sole responsibility and management. For the last ~ 
33 years “‘The Madison University” has had the same 
in allexcept the nomination of Theological Professors, 
and the support of needy young men for the ministry. 
All the salaries and running expenses of all three 
schools fall upon ‘f The Madison University.” The 
annual income needed for this corporation is now 
about $40,000, the salaries alone being $30,000. 

It were vain to attempt a history of the night and 
day struggles of men who have had to dig a channel 
and create a depth of current sufficient to float this 
great enterprize. It were as easy to tell of the hid- 
den forces of nature which underlie all her operations. 
Only results are known or seen. 

When the University was chartered, it had no prop- 
erty. It had none in 1850 on the adjustment of the 
removal] controversy. It had only about $52,000 in 
1864, when the war for the Union closed. Without 
a hired agency, the most quiet and energetic meas- 
ures were prosecuted to fill the Treasury. The old 
policy of borrowing and paying was set aside, and the 
University put upon the most rigid cash system. 
For 16 years without debt or outside assistance, ex- 
cept from liberal donors, the University has each year 
essentially balanced its accounts, drawing nothing 
from endowment funds. No pledges were counted 
or even reported till they were turned into cash or its 
equivalent. The progress has not been rapid, but of 
steady growth. In round numbers, in 1864, $62,000 ; 
in 1865, $121,000; in 1868, $177,000; in 1870, 
$255,000; in 1874, $304,000; in 1876, $405,000; 
in 1880, $430,000; for endowment without debt. 

Then the unproductive property, buildings, grounds, 
library, museum, apparatus, President's house, which 
have come of gifts within the last sixteen years, amount 
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to $120,000 more, making the whole sum raised since 
the war $550,000. These figures are independent of 
the Education Society's accounts of scholarships, 
beneficiaries and agencies. 

Deacon Alva Pierce, of Hamilton, has been the 
Treasurer of ‘The Baptist Education Society,” for 
the last forty-three years. Dr P. B. Spear has been 
Treasurer, pro tempore, of Madison University for the 
last sixteen years. Both are still in office. 

This University has acted directly and indirectly 
with great force and steadiness, on the schools and 
systems of instruction in our country to stimulate and 
elevate the standard of education. It hzs acted on 
the denomination that founded it, to lift itto a higher 
plane of moral power. 
other Universities of similar type, one in this State, 
and two in other States, all highly flourishing. It has 
co-operated with like institutions to mould the Na- 
tional mind, and to give America an enviable name 
among the nations of the earth. 

Hamilton Female Seminary was established in 1856, 
by Clinton C. Buell, and incorporated by the Regents 
on the 17th of January of that year. He was suc- 
ceeded in its management some three years after by 
the Misses Wallace and Fields, who conducted it 
efficiently for a short period, when it was abandoned. 
It was revived about the time the academy was dis- 
continued, in 1861, by Rev. Charles A. Raymond, 
who conducted it two years, when it was again dis- 
continued. It was again revived in the fall of 1866, 
by M. M. Goodenough, A. M., who, as Principal, and 
Mrs. M. M. Goodenough, as Preceptress, have since 
efficiently and successfully conducted it. It is a board- 
ing and day school, amply provided with facilities for 
the accommodation of its students, and is finely situ- 
ated on Broad street, near the southern terminus of 
the park. 

CuurcHEs.—The first settlers in this town brought 
with them a religious culture and a love of religious 
institutions imbibed in their New England homes ; 
and nearly contemporary-with the first labor directed 
to the subjugation of the wilderness, religious services 
were instituted, and held regularly by the Baptists from 
June, 1796. November 16, 1796, the First Baptist 

+ Church of Hamilton was organized with seven mem- 
bers, among whom were Samuel Payne and Theophi- 
lus Pierce, the latter of whom was elected Church 
clerk in May, 17098. 

During the firSt five or six years the church appears 
to have been served without any special engagement by 
Elders Root, Butler, Salmon Morton and others, who 
either resided in the neighborhood or were occasionally 
present in missionary visits. The district occupied by 
the members of the church included, besides the pres- 
ent town of Hamilton, those of Lebanon, Madison 





It has given origin to three 





and Sherburne, and the church meetings were fre- 
quently held in school-houses or private dwellings in 
these towns. The usual place of meeting was the 
school-house near Benjamin Pierce's, 

In 1810 the first church occupied by them was 
erected and was also the first erected in that year by any 
denomination. It stood in the center of the village, 
on the north end of the park, and cost between $3,000 
and $4,000. It was burned on the morning of De- 
cember 31, 1808. November 12, 1809, a second 
house, which stood near.the Eagle Hotel, was dedi- 
cated, Elders Hascall, Benedict and Powell partici- 
pating in the ceremonies. This church was occupied 
until the present one was erected in 1843. 

The following have been the succession of pastors 
of this church :— 

Rey. Ashbel Hosmer, from April 18, 1802, to April 
1, 1810;* Rev. Daniel Hascall from May —, 1813, 
to May —, 1829; Rev. Daniel Eldridge, from May 
—, 1829, to Sept. —, 1830 ; Barnas Sears, pro tem., 
from ——, to Nov. —, 1832; Rev. A. Perkins, 
from July —, 1835, to Jan. —, 1839; Rev. Leonard. 
Fletcher, from May —, 1840, to Oct. —, 1841; Rev. 
B. N. Leach, from Jan. —, 1842, to Oct. —, 1844; 
Rev. C. P. Sheldon, from May —, 1845, to June —, 
1847 ; Rev. L. M. Peck, supply, from June —, 1847, 
to Sept. —, 1847 ;* Rey. Isaac Bevan, from May —, 
1848, to May —, 1850; Rev. A. Perkins, from May, 
—, 1852, to March —-, 1854; Rev. C. P. Sheldon, 
from March —, 1854, to June —, 1856; Rev. H. 
Harvey, from Nov. —, 1856, one year; Rev. W. R. 
Brooks, from Jan. —, 1858, to Oct. 1, 1873; Rev. 
David Weston, D. D., from Nov,—, 1873, to Feb. 
25,1875 ;* Rev. J. M. Stifler, D. D., from Aug. 8, 
1875, present pastor. 

In 1816, twenty-four members from this church were 
constituted a separate church in Eaton; and in the _ 
same year others were dismissed to form a church in 
Lebanon. In 1819, the Second Baptist Church in 
Hamilton was. organized, the nucleus of which was a 
conference composed of members from this church. 
A large number have been ordained by this church to 
the work of the ministry, prominent among whom are 
the Rev. Messrs. Abbott, William Dean, Freman, J. 
L. Richmond, Dr. Eaton and Dr. A. C. Kendrick. 

June 11, 1879, the church reported to the Asso- 
ciation 675 members; current expenses of the year, 
including pastor’s salary, $3,500; expended for im- 
provement on church property, $1,200; estimated 
value of church property, $15,000; amount of mort- 
gage indebtedness, $1,127; floating indebtedness, $500; 
117 members of the church and congregation attend- 
ing Academies and High Schools, 35 students for the 
ministry, 92 in Colleges, 38 in Theological Seminaries, 








* Date of Death, 
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and 34 engaged in teaching; 42 officers and teachers 
and 310 Sunday-school scholars. D. W, Skinner and 
N. L. Andrews are the Sunday School Superintendents, 

The Congregational Church of Hamilton Village 
was organized in 1828, with eight members, at the 
house of John Foote, and worshipped, until their 
church was built the same year, in the brick academy. 
In 1851, the church edifice was burned, but imme- 
diately rebuilt, and in 1871 was remodeled and re- 
paired at a cost of some $4,000. The first pastor was 
Rev. Pindar Field. 

Sept. 1, 1878, the church reported to the General 
Association as follows: pastor, Rev. George A. Raw- 
son, who began laborin 1877; 182 members,, 60 male 
and 122 female ; go Sunday School scholars; and 40 
families in the congregation. 

St. Thomas Church, (Episcopal) of Hamilton Vil- 
lage, was incorporated Sept. 21, 1835, at the “ Ladies’ 
Academy,” their place of worship, by Rev. L. A. Bar- 
rows, who, in conjunction with William R, H. Tread- 
way and F, Walker, were nominated to certify the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting. Alanson Munger and G. B. 
Stevens were elected Church Wardens, and George 
Williams, John D. Blish, Peter B. Havens, Ferdinand 
Walker, Lewis Wickwire, William R. H. Treadway, 
John Atwood and Nelson Fairchild, vestrymen. Rev. 
L. A. Barrows was then missionary at Hamilton, Sher- 
burne and Norwich. The church was organized about 
a year previous to its incorporation under the mis- 
sionary labors of Mr. Barrows. 

Oct 20, 1835, the vestry resolved to raise a sum not 
less than $200, and the wardens were authorized to 
rent and fit upa room suitable for the church and so- 
ciety to worship in and to employ Rev. Liberty A. 
Barrows as clergyman. 

The records from 1835 to 1846 are wanting. In 
the latter year their church edifice was erected, The 
corner stone was laid Sept. 4, 1846, by Rt. Rey. Wil- 
liam H. DeLancey, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Western New York. The building, which is of the 
English gothic style of the 13th century, was erected 
by Mr. Mayhew, of Waterville, after a plan generously 
presented by Richard Upjohn. It was built through 
the persevering efforts of a few zealous individuals, 
who struggled through many difficulties and discour- 
agements, and was consecrated by the Bishop of the 
Diocese, June 8, 1847. 

July 18, 1847, the vestry resolved to invite Rev, Ed- 
ward DeZeng to become the rector for one year from 
July rsth, at the annual salary of $400, $275 to be 
paid by the Church, and the balance to be drawn from 
the missionary fund. The call was accepted, and he 
closed his labors August 1, 1848. August 20, 1848, a 
previous call to Rev Mr. Wardwell having been de- 
clined, a call was extended to Rev. D. C. Millett, at a 


like salary, with an additional $50 per year in the 
form of a donation, “if the church was in a prosper- 
ous state.” The call was accepted ; laborcommenced 
Sept. 1, 1848, and continued till Jan.1, 1850. He 
was succeeded by Rev. S. H. Norton, but at what time 
the records do not show. During his rectorship, in 
1853, the church was enlarged, $200 having been 
contributed toward that object by Trinity Church, 
New York, from which a previous favor had been 
received. 

June’4, 1855, a call was given to Rey. Thomas Ap- 
plegate, of Sherburne, to become the rector of this 
parish, at a salary of $500 per annum, including the 
missionary stipend, in addition to the use of the rec- 
tory. He apparently continued his labors till Decem- 
ber, 1857, his resignation tendered July 24, 1857, not 
having been accepted. July 19, 1859, Rev. Gemont 
Graves, of Rutland, Vermont, was called to the rec- 
torship at a like salary. He closed his labors April 
12, 1863. April 7, 1863, a call was given to Rey. 
Albert P. Smith, D. D., of Cazenovia, but declined, 
as was also one extended to Rev. Alfred Louderback, 
of Holland Patent, Oneida county, both at a salary of 
$5co and use of rectory. The call to the latter was 
renewed May 1, 1863, at a salary of $800 and use of 
rectory. It was accepted, service as rector to com- 
mence July 1, 1863. This relation was terminated 
July 1, 1865. 

June 20, 1865, a call was given Rev. W. H. D, L. 
Grannis, then recently ordained by the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York, at a salary of $500 and 
rectory. He entered upon his labors the fourth Sun- 
day in July, 1865, and continued them till November 
6, 1866, his salary having been increased May sth of 
that year to $650. Nov. 16, 1866, Rev. Dr. Thomas 
P. Tyler, of Brattleboro, Vt., was called to the rec- 
torship at a salary of $700. This pastorate con- 
tinued till July 1, 1870, when ill health compelled Mr. 
Tyler’s resignation. It was renewed the latter part of 
that year on his restoration to health, and again ter- 
minated in September, 1871. An interval of three 
months, during Mr, Tyler’s absence in 1870, was 
filled by Rev. Henry R. Pyne, to whom a call 
was given Sept. 5, 1871, at a salary of $1,000, includ- 
ing the missionary stipend. His rectorship com-- 
menced Aug. 27, 1871, and terminated May 27, 1873. 
Mr. Pyne was succeeded by Rey. E. P. Smith, whose 
rectorship continued till his death after a brief and 
painful illness, Feb, 9, 1876. RS. G. W. Porter, 
D. D., of St. Peter’s church, Bainbridge, entered upon 
his labors as rector the first Sunday in July, 1876, and 
closed them April 13, 1879. May 26, 1879, Rev, 
James Byron Murray, D. D., was called to the rec- 
torship and entered upon his duties July 1, 1879. He 
is the present rector, 
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VILLAGE OF HAMILTON—SOCIETIES. 


Previous to the erection of their house of worship 
the services were held in the brick academy. The 
present number of communicants is about 75. 

Nelson Fairchild, now living in Hamilton village, 
was one of the first vestrymen and has held that office 
from the organization of the church to the. present 
time. He has also had the care of the church during 
the same period, a service which he has rendered gratu- 
itously. Of those who composed the first vestry only 
‘two others are living, John Atwood, in Albany, and 
Ferdinand Walker, in New York. 

St. Mary's Church, (Catholic,) of Hamilton village, 
was organized in October, 1869, as Zhe Church of 
the Immacutate Conception, by Rev. Father Anthony 
P. Ludden, who had officiated in this and adjoining 
missions from June previous. The mission at Hamil- 
ton was founded about 1854, by Father McCabe, who 
officiated at appointed times for about two years, 
whilst located at Oxford. He was succeeded by 
Father Charles Brady, then located at Norwich, who 
officiated about five years from 1856, Father James 
McDermott, P. B. McNulty, and Daniel O’Connell, 
all of whom were located at Norwich, who filled the 
interval to 1869. In 1869, on the accession of Father 
Ludden, this was made a separate mission, and that 
year the Society built their first church, The corner 
stone was laid on the 6th of October, and the church 
was dedicated Sept. 14, 1870. It was a frame build- 
ing, and was demolished by the tornado of Sunday, 
June 6, 1874. Immediate preparations were made 
to rebuild and a temporary chapel was finished that 
year, and occupied nntil the Christmas holidays of 
1879, when the present church edifice, whose corner 
stone was laid Sept. 26, 1879, was “brought to such 
state of completion as toadmit of itsoccupancy. The 
chapel has been converted into a parochial school. 

The present edifice is a fine structure, located on 
the corner of Wylie and Utica streets, and is built en- 
tirely of cut stone, in the form of a cross, the main 
part being too by 50 feet. The interior is beautifully 
finished in walnut and ash and is otherwise elaborately 
decorated. It was dedicated as St. Mary’s church, 
June 13, 1880, by Bishop McNierny, of Albany, assisted 
by a large number of Catholic clergy from the central 
and eastern parts of the State. The congregation, 
which in* 1870°was 230, has increased under the en- 
ergetic labors of Father Ludden to 800. 

St. Joseph’s cemetery, the property of this Society, 
was purchased in 1873, and includes five acres of land. 
It is located about a half mile north of the church on 
the Utica road. 

Previous to the building of their church, the Catho- 
lics worshiped in the old town hall on Madison 
street, which was originally built by parties who with- 
drew from the Congregational church during the anti- 
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slavery agitation and formed what was denominated 
the “Free Church.” The building was commonly 
known as the ‘“‘ Hemlock Church,” from the fact that 
it was built of hemlock. It was purchased by the vil- 
lage trustees in 1854, after it was abandoned as a 
church, a rear addition built in the winter of 1854~5, 
and converted into a village hall. May 26, 1857, its 
use was voted to. the Board of Trustees of the con- 
solidated school districts Nos. 1, 14 and 17, for the 
purpose of holding a school therein. It has since 
been converted into a handsome residence and is oc- 
cupied by Wells Russell. 

Societies.— Hamilton Lodge No. 121, F. & A. M, 
was instituted May 28, 1805, by Hon. and R. W., 
Jedediah Sanger, of New Hartford. ‘The first officers 
were Seely Neal, W. M.; Asa B. Siser, S. W.; and 
Rufus Eldred, J. W. There were twenty-seven mem- 
bers. On that day Thomas Hubbard, Dr. Thomas 
Greenly and John Shapley, of Hamilton, petitioned 
to become members. They were first made masons 
in this lodge, which was then located in the present 
town of Madison. It was removed to Hamilton vil- 
lage Jan. 2, 1867, by a unanimous vote of the lodge. 

April 16, 1807, the lodge appointed a committee to 
investigate rumors implicating Alpheus Hitchcock, of 
Madison, a prominent member of this lodge, in the 
crime of poisoning his wife. He was adjudged guilty 
and expelled, and members of the lodge were first to 
enter complaint and cause his arrest. He was tried, 
found guilty, and expiated his crime on the gallows. 

In 1829 the lodge surrendered its charter in conse- 
quence of anti-masonic excitement incident to the al- 
leged abduction by masons of William Morgan, hay- 
ing, in December, 1817, been removed to Eaton, 
where it remained till the surrender of the charter. 

The lodge was resuscitated under the same name 
as No. 120, under a dispensation, Dec. 16, 1846, and 
located in Hamilton. The officers named in the dis- 
pensation were Charles G. Otis, M.; Hon. Benjamin 
F. Skinner, S. W. ; Gaius Stebbins, J. W., and the pe- 
titioning members, Thos. H. Greenly, Jeremiah Wil- 
ber, Henry G. Beardsley, Thomas C. Nye, Daniel 
Younglove, Perez H. Bonney, Thomas Wylie, Curtis 
Porter, Daniel Barker, Isaac Phelps and Philander P. 
Barker. It was installed under the new charter July 
7, 1847. 

The membership in June, 1879, was 148; the whole 
number since the re-organization, 460. 

Cyrus Chapter No. 50, R. A. AZ, was organized 
May 23, 1850, and the first meeting, held in Odd Fel- 
lows Hall in Hamilton, was attended by Daniel Bar- 
ker, H. P., Jeremiah Wilber, E. K.; Daniel Young- 
love, E. T.; Thomas H. Greenly, Treasurer ; Calvin 
Morse, Secretary; Isaac Phelps, C. H. ; Enos Wood, 
R. A. C.: Thomas C, Nye, P.S.; John Landon, Cal- 
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vin Morse and Thomas Greenly, Ms. of V.; William . 


Nuzam, Tiler. ‘The membership in December, 1879, 
was 85. This chapter was originally organized at a 
much earlier period, as early as 1815, and went down 
with the lodge. The whole number who have joined 
it since the re-organization is 170. 

Hamilton Lodge No. 208, A. O. U. W., was organ- 
ized Feb. 3, 1879, with thirty-five members. The 
number of members in December, 1879, was 41. 
First and present officers, J. C. Barber, P. W. M. ; J. 
W. Hurn, W. M.; J. M. Banning, Recorder; A. N, 
Smith, F.; A. J. Smith, Receiver; C. J. Johnson, G. 
F.; J. Bright, O.; C. E. Wickwire, G.; C. Baum, I. 
W.; E. H. Green, O. W.; H. S. Gardiner, Medical 
Examiner; O. S. Campbell, V. Piotrow, T. L. Foulkes, 
Trustees; J. Bright, E. H. Green, C. J. Johnson, 
Business Committee ; J. M. Banning, A. N. Smith, C. 
Baum, Medical Examining Committee. 


HamiItron Unton ScHOooL.* 


In the year 1853 there were three Common School 
Districts in the village of Hamilton. In each dis- 
trict was an old, miserable building, called a district 
school-house. It was considered by a few thoughtful 
persons residing in the village that the condition of 
the common schools of the village was a reproach 
upon the good name of a place wherein was located a 
college and other celebrated schools. Accordingly, 
in the latter part of the year 1853, measures were 
taken to consolidate the three districts into one, and 
establish a Union Free School therein, pursuant to 
the provisions of Chapter 433, of the Laws of 1853. 
The requisite number of persons from each of the 
three districts united in a call for such consolidation 
and for a meeting of the inhabitants of these districts 
entitled to vote, to determine whether a Union Free 
School should be established. ‘The meeting was held in 
the basement of the Baptist church, and there wasa large 
attendance. There wasmuch excitement and division 
of opinion as to the project-of establishing a Union 
Free School. A fierce controversy ensued, many 
speeches were made, and much maneuvering and a 
resort to parliamentary rules to avoid a yote, but 
finally at about midnight a vote was taken upon the 
main question, resulting in the negative. A motion 
to reconsider was immediately made, and then ensued 
a fiercer conflict than had ever been seen before be- 
tween the citizens of the quiet, classic village of 
schools. At about 2 o’clock A. M., another vote was 
taken, resulting in the affirmative. The meeting then 
proceeded to elect a Board of Education pursuant to 
said Act, and elected Charles Payne, Charles Gardi- 
ner, Abram Sanford, Samuel S. Abbott, Mulford Rog- 


*This article was kindly furnished by Hon, A. N. Sheldon, one of the 
members of the first Board of Education. 











ers, James L. Fay, Horace B. Burchard, Alonzo 
Thurston and Albert N, Sheldon. These persons met 
and elected Charles Payne, President. 

It was then denied that the preliminary proceedings 
for the meeting, as well as the proceedings of the 
meeting were valid. At a subsequent meeting of the 
inhabitants a tax was voted to purchase a site for the 
Union Free School-House. The Board of Educa- 
tion levied the tax, and placed the same in the hands 
of the collector, but so many of the tax-payers re- 
fused to pay the tax that the collector was discour- 
aged and refused to enforce the tax against delin- 
quents, In this strait the Board of Education in- 
duced Eli Buell, Jr., who was somewhat friendly to the 
project, but had declined to pay his tax, toagree with 
the Board of Education, upon a statement of facts 
and submit the case to the general term of the Su- 
preme Court for decision. In the early summer of 
1854, the Supreme Court, having the whole case be- 
fore them, decided in favor of the Board of Education. 
The tax was then collected, a site for the school- 
house selected and the building erected. It wasas late as 
1855 before the school was possessed of all the facili- 
ties for effective operation. The first principal of the 
school was Henry I. Sherrill, under whose manage- 
ment the school became very popular, its course of 
instruction very thorough, and its great reputation 
known throughout Central New York. The school 
building is situated in a central and conspicuous part 
of the village, on Broad street, and is embowered by 
the surrounding shade trees, which make its grounds 
a park as well as a place for the exercise and recrea- 
tion of its pupils. - 

Since the resignation of Mr, Sherrill the first teacher, 
the school has had the following principals: Mr. Per- 
kins, Moss Smith, H.S. Gardner, (all of whom served 
only three years,) E. P. Sisson, (four years,) M. H. 
Sherman, (one year,) C. J. Marjory, (two years,) and 
W. R. Rowlands, who has nearly completed his fourth 
year as principal. During the principalship of Prof. 
Sisson, now of Colgate Academy, Hamilton, N. Y., 
the school was very prosperous, the whole number of 
pupils in attendance being about three hundred, and 
the number of teachers employed at that time six. 
After Prof. Sisson’s resignation the school lessened till 
1876. Since 1876, it has grown much in strength 
and numbers, and during the past year has registered 
nearly five hundred pupils and employed nine teach- 
ers as follows: W. R. Rowlands, A. M., Principal, 
Miss H. Hartshorn, Miss L. Blakeman, Miss M. C. 
Hammond, Miss Sarah Baker, Miss Celia Sisson, 
Miss Mary Starr; Prof. C, F. Nash, Music; Geo. H. 
Williams, A. B., Latin. Two years ago, in order to 
accommodate the large attendance, the school build- 
ing was much enlarged, and since that time the school 
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has been completely reorganized, greatly increasing its 
facilities, and placing it second to no Union School 
in the State. 


EARLVILLE, 


Earlville is eligibly and beautifully situated between 
the eastern and middle branches of the Chenango, 
which skirt its eastern and western borders and unite 
a short distance to the south of it. It is a station on 
the: Utica, Chenango and Susquehanna Valley and the 
New York, Ontario and Western railroads, and is the 
Southern terminus of the Syracuse and Chenango Val- 
ley Railroad. It lies partly in four towns, Hamilton, 
Sherburne, Lebanon and Smyrna, but almost entirely 
in the two former towns, principally in the first, the 
east and west road running through the village being 
the county line. 

It contains three churches, (Baptist, Episcopal and 
Methodist Episcopal,) a graded district school, one 
newspaper office, ( Zhe Enterprise,* )two hotels, seven 
stores, a tannery, a grist and saw-mill, two wagon 
shops, (T. M. Cash and John Holmes,) two black- 
smith shops, (Horace Welch and Rudolph Briggs,) a 
leather finishing establishment, (E. Z. Adams,) two 
shoe shops, (L. Bromley and John Chase,) two meat 
markets, (C. W. Wilcox and W. H. Williamson,) four 
harness shops, (A. G. Davis, Leonard Pierce, Henry 
Farnsworth and H. D. Stoddard,) two jewelers, (A. 
W. Rice and William Rowe,) and a population of 
about 400, 

The village was early designated the Forks from its 
position between the two branches of the Chenango, 
and it as well as the post-office retained that name 
till the construction of the canal was begun in 1834, 
when its prospective importance seemed to warrant a 
more dignified one, and that of Zar/vid/e was adopted 
from Canal Commissioner Jonas Earl. It did not 
develop into a business center until the canal was 
projected. 


{ERCHANTS.—The first merchants in Earlville were 
probably Marvin Tanner and Henry Waters, who were 
engaged in business previous to 1840, Tanner in a 
small wooden building which stood on the site of 
Davis’ hardware store, and Waters in the building 
now occupied by Gorham, Cushman & Co.,, on the 
south-east corner. Orange Waite was also engaged 
in mercantile business previous to 1840, in the build- 
ing now occupied by LeRoy Nash, next east of Brown’s 
hotel. He continued several years. 

Sidney B. Webb, from Connecticut, and Thomas 
Kershaw, a native of Hamilton, succeeded Waite in 
the same store previous to 1840, and traded till about 
1847, when they dissolved. Kershaw continued to 
trade alone some six years and sold to Higgins & 

*See page 516. ; bi, 





Hendrick, who traded some three or four years, when 
Hendrick withdrew and Higgins sold to Horace A. 
Campbell, who continued but a short time. Webb & 
Kershaw built in 1843 a new store in the center of 
the Felt block. That store, together with four oth- 
ers, two of which were connected with it, of wood, 
and two of brick on the north-west corner, were burned 
Oct. 12, 1858. The four brick stores were built in 
1859, by William Felt. Campbell was succeeded by 
Henry R. Long, who traded in the new store till it 
was burned in 1858, and for about a year after that, 
when he returned to Seneca county whence he came, 

Spencer and Ely Willis, farmers in Lebanon, were 
in trade here previous to 1840, and failed about 1841 
or’2, Charles G, Otis, and Job Collins were trading 
and had discontinued previous to 1840. 

Otis B. Howe and Benjamin F. Skinner, the former 
from Hamilton, commenced trading here in 1843 and 
continued about two years, when Skinner bought 
Howe’s interest, and associated with himself his 
brother-in-law, John Blish, the two continuing till the 
spring of 1847. - 

Spencer Willis, after the failure of himself and 
brother, formed a partnership with Amos Bigsby and 
Charles Billings and occupied the old Tanner store 
with the Willis’ stock of goods, They traded but a 
few months, however. William Willis and a younger 
brother traded a few months in 1858, and left after 
the fire of that year. Wolcott Leavenworth came 
from the locality of Albany about the spring of 1847 
or ’8, and traded till the spring of 1858, when he went 
west. Nicanor Brownell and E. Volney Chapin, na- 
tives of Hamilton, opened a store about 1862 or ’3. 
After about two years Brownell sold to Chapin, who 
continued about a year and sold to O. W. Leaven- 
worth & Bro., from Cortland county, formerly from 
Ohio, the two continuing about a year. O. W. after 
a year or two formed a partnership with William O. 
Bancroft, under the name of Bancroft & Leonard. 
They traded some two years, as late as 1868, and 
failed. Leonard immediately after resumed business 
alone and continued till the spring of 1879. Various 
others have done business for short periods. 

The present merchants are: George King, dealer 
in hats, caps, &c., who commenced business June 1, 
1869; I. W. Rowe, jeweler, who commenced business 
in October, 1872; N. L. Douglass, druggist, who 
commenced business in February, 1873; LeRoy 
Nash, dealer in groceries and crockery, who commenc- 
ed business Nov. 15, 1877; T. J. Davies & Co., 
dealers in hardware, stoves, &c., who commenced 
business in January, 1877 ; Gorham, Cushman & Co., 
general merchants, who commenced business Feb. 1, 
1878; Chaphe & Morgan, dealers in hardware+ and 
groceries, who commenced trading Feb. 1, 1879; W. 
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H. Williamson, dealer in groceries and ready-made 
clothing, who commenced business July 1, 1879; and 
Ambrose W. Rice, jeweler, who commenced business 
in the fall of 1879. 


PostmMasTEeRS.—How early the post-office was es- 
tablished we are not advised, but it was as early as 
1824, probably not much earlier. Dr. Consider H. 
Stacy was the first postmaster. An office had been 
kept, however, a half mile north of Earlville, near 
the tannery, by James B. Eldridge, who also kept a 
tavern in that locality. The present postmaster is C. 
L. Cotton, who was appointed in 1861, and has held 
the office continuously since. 


PHySICIANS.—Joseph Stowell was an early physician 
in this village. He bought a farm in the west part of 
the village, extending across the river, on the west 
side of which his house was located. Consider H. 
Stacy was practicing at a less earlier day, but had left 
previous to 1840, on the 20th of September of which 
year he died. He lived south of the M. E. church, 
James Sheffield was living here in 1840, but was then 
an old man and had discontinued practice. He died 
March 23, 1849, aged 82. Laban Tucker and D. 
Ransom were practicing here in 1840. Tucker left 
soon after for Michigan. Ransom remained here till 
about 1861 or ’62, when he went to Buffalo. A. S. 
Nichols came here in 1843, and practiced about a 
year. Dr. Bey practiced here about 1859. Dr. Bab- 
cock, from Otselic, practiced here about a year in 
company with Dr. Ransom. J. A. Ressegieu was 
practicing here in 1866. Dr. Myers came here from 
the northern part of the State about-nine years ago, 
and practiced till his death about two years after. 
Hull S. Gardiner came from Jersey City and prac- 
ticed from 1872 to 1875. He removed to Hamilton, 
where he is now practicing. Andrew S. Douglass, a 
native of Peterboro, N. Y., and a graduate of the 
Eclectic Medical College of Cincinnati, Ohio, entered 
upon the practice of his profession in Peterboro im- 
mediately after graduating, and removed thence in 
1875 to Earlville, where he practiced till his death, 
June 16, 1877. 

The present physicians in Earlville are Orrin B. 
Wilcox, Homer H. White and Simeon Manzer. 

Lawyers.—The first lawyer at Earlville was proba- 
bly Joseph Whitmore, who came here from Rome in 
1843, and practiced five or six years. He removed 
to Bay City, Mich. Alfred Nichols, a native of Ham- 
ilton, came in about 1851 and practiced till the spring 
of 1859, when he went to Sherburne. There have 
been no others, except the one now practicing here, 
Ernest C, Dart, who opened an office in 1879. 

Hore.ts.— Brown's Hotel, at Earlville, was built 
about the time the canal was opened, in 1836, by 





Orange H. Waite. Nicanor Brown purchased the 
property in January, 1868, and kept it till the sum- 
mer of 1878, when he was succeeded by his sons Ly- 
man and Frank Brown, who are the present proprie- 
tors. 

The Larlwille House was built in 1833 by Gardner 
Waters. May 1, 1868, it was purchased by William 
H. Jones of George C. Southworth. Mr. Jones kept 
it till his tragic death, July 5, 1876, since which time 
it has been kept by his widow. 


Manuracrures,—The tannery at Earlville, -of 
which N. W. Torrey is proprietor, was built in the sum- 
mer of 1851, by Merrills, who sold it before its 
completion to W. K. Nash, who operated it nine years, 
when it passed into the hands of J. C. Torrey who 
carried on the business seven years and sold it 
to his brother N. W. Torry and G. P. Wilson, 
the latter of whom sold his interest to Mr. Tor- 
rey, the present proprietor. It is located on the 
east bank of the Chenango canal, a half mile north of 
Earlville; contains 52 vats, with a capacity of about 
40,000 skins per annum. It gives employment to 
seven persons. It occupies the site of a small tan- 
nery built by Jared Pardee, from Herkimer county, 
about the opening of the war of 1812, or shortly pre- 
vious. 

The Zarlville Mills, (grist and saw) Deforest A. 
Willcox, proprietor, were built in the summer of 1839, 
by William Felt, who operated them twenty-seven 
years, and at his death, June 18, 1866, willed them to 
William Babcock, whose father, Thomas Babcock, 
had been the miller during that whole period. The 
grist-mill contains three runs of stones and the saw- 
mill a circular log-saw and aslab-saw. They give em- 
ployment to four men, and are propelled by water 
from the west branch of the Chenango, with a fall of 
nine feet, 





Cuurcues.—- The First Baptist Church in Sherburne, 
located at Earlville, was organized June 24, 1802, atthe 
house of John Benton, with fifteen members, viz: 
Elder John Mudge, John Flint, John Benton, Na- 
thaniel Collins, Benjamin Beadle, Joel Peck, Jona- 
than Skinner, Solomon Jones, Jacob Whiter, Jonathan 
Pettit, John Demott, Rhoda Beadle, Agnes Pettit, 
Sarah Benton and Sawdy. A few meetings had 
been previously held, the first April 17, 1802, at the 
school-house near Sherburne. This was followed by 
a meeting atthe house of John Muir, May sth, another 
at the house of H. Finn, May 19, and still another at 
the house of Jonathan Pettit, near the north line of 
Sherburne, June oth of the same year.- 

The first church edifice was built on the hill east of 
Earlville, in 1818, at a cost of $1,800 ; the second and 
present one at Earlville, in 1835, at a cost of nearly 
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$3,000. In 1871, $2,600 were expended in repairs, 
etc. 

The followmg have been the pastors and supplies 
of this church for the periods named: John Mudge, 
4 years ; James Pettit, 3 years; Clark Carr, 1 year; 
Reuben Tenny, 4 years; Isaac Allerton, 2 years; R. 
H. Benedict, 3 years; Nathaniel Kendrick, 3 years ; 
Amos Kingsley, 1 year; John I, Fulton, 3 years ; 
Daniel Eldridge, 2 years; Daniel Hascall, 3 years; 
L. Ransted, 1 year; Horace Jones, 2 years; Jason 
Corwin, 3 years; William Evarts, 1 year; Wm. L. 
Dennis, 3 years; David Taylor, 1 year; L. S. Liver- 
“more, 3 years; Peter F. Jones, 1 year; S. C. Ains- 
worth, 4 years; O. and N. Mallory, 14 years; John 
Peddie, 14 years; L. Casler, H. S. Jones, R. R. 
Prentice, Professor Gallup, R. D. Pierce, 2 years; D. 
D. Brown, 2 years; H. Harvey, 2 years; G. B. Vos- 
burgh, 2 years; G. H. Burnside, 3 years; W. W. 
Staples, 1 year; B. R. Dow, 1 year; and occasional 
sermons from others, 

This church supplied thirty members to form the 
churches at South Hamilton and Sherburne, The 
present number of members is 89. The Sunday School 
consists of 9 officers, 10 teachers and 125 scholars. 

Methodist Episcopal Church of Eartville.—The 
first class was formed in 1802, at the house of Joseph 
Crandall, a little north of Earlville, on the road lead- 
ing to Poolville. It consisted of seven or eight mem- 
bers. Rev. Charles Giles was the first pastor, as has 
been supposed though this has been disputed.* The 
first society was formed at the house of Elam Felt, 
Jan. 9, 1815. The trustees elected at that time were 
Elam Felt, Noah Hall, and Asa Felt. They at once 
set to work to raise money to build a church, and in 
1816, the first Methodist Episcopal church inthe town 
of Hamilton was erected at Earlville, at a cost of 
$1,100, Many of the subscriptions given in its aid 
were rye, oats, corn or wheat. ‘There was no 
stove in the church for some years and the people 
kept warm with gospel fire ;” finally a stove was pro- 
cured, and as there was no chimney the pipe was put 
through a window in the front part of the church. In 
1838 a new house was built; and in 1871, it was re- 
paired at a cost of about $5,000, making it one of the 
finest country churches to be found in the State. 

Earlville in its early history was included in the 
Hamilton circuit. In 1836, the Oneida Annual Con- 
ference, then holding its session in Binghamton, made 
it a station, with Rev. Barlow W. Gorhamas preacher 
in charge. The next stationed preacher was J. P. 
Backus, in 1837. Following him were, C. W. Harris, 
C. Hawley, N. B. Backus, W.-H. Pearne, John F. 
Wright, J. J. Knox, P. G. White, lL. L. Knox, S. H. 


* The Giles family, of Brookfield, of which Rey. Charles was a member, 
was converted in 1800, from Universalism, 








Stanley, F. D. Wiggins, S. G. Lathrop, D.-A. Whea- 
don, H. F. Rowe, Charles Starr, Walter Jerome, Mar- 
vin S. Wells, T. P. Halstead, E. D. Thurston, D. V. 
Ismond, S. Tackabury, A. C. Smith, H. R. Warner, 
J. O. Gifford, H. P. Williams, E. C. Brown, and J. L. 
Short, the present pastor, who is now serving his 
second year. 

The present number of members is 80; the attend- 
ance at Sabbath School, 50; the value of church 
$5,000, and parsonage, $1,000. 

The Zpiscopal church at Earlville was organized in 
1877, in which year their house of worship was built. 
It is a mission station supported by the Van Wagenen 
Fund.* 


POOLVILLE. 


Poolville is situated on the east branch of the Che- 
nango, a little south-west of the center of the town, 
and is a station on the Utica, Chenango and Susque- 
hanna Valley Railroad. It contains a Methodist 
Episcopal church, a district school, two hotels, a tan- 
nery, a grist-mill, saw-mill, a newspaper office, (The 
Weekly Pioneer,)} two blacksmith shops, (M. C. &. J. 
L. Hill and Rollin Colson,) a wagon and paint shop, 
(Smith Hanson,) a harness shop, (M. Plumb,) a shoe 
shop, (J. K. Nichols,) one store, kept by George. E. 
Nash, who commenced business in 1860, in company 
with H. H. Kinney, whose interest he purchased at 
the expiration of two years. Mr. Nash is also the 
postmaster, having received the appointment and held 
the office since June 15, 1867. 

Poolville derives its name from the Pools who lo- 
cated near here and improved the water privilege fur- 
nished by the Chenango and a small tributary which 
unites with it at this place, 

Abijah Pool, then well advanced in years, came 
from Plainfield, Massachusetts, about 181o, with his 
sons Abijah and Isaac, and settled about midway 
between Earlville and Poolville, where the latter en- 
gaged in wool-carding and cloth-dressing. About 1812 
or’14, Gideon Randall Pool, a cousin of Isaac Pool’s, 
came from the same locality, and became associated 
with him in that business, which, about 1825, they 
transferred to Poolville, where about a dozen families 
of that name had located by 1830, in which year a 
post-office was established by this name. 

The partnership between Isaac and Gideon R, Pool 
continued till the death of the latter, Dec. 14, 1827. 
After his death the business was carried on by Amos 
and Isaac Pool, cousins, under the name of A. & I. 
Pool ; and about that time they established an exten- 
sive shoe manufactory, continuing both branches of 
business a few years, Caleb Lowd then succeeded to 
the business, which he continued under the name of 





* See page 218. t See page $19. 
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Thaxter Pool, till 1835, when the business was dis- 
continued. The carding business was revived by 
Nathan Eaton, who also started a store and an ashery 
and did an extensive business. He failed about 1850, 
when it was discontinued. The woolen-mill was origi- 
nally a grist-mill, and soon after Eaton’s failure was 
again converted to its former use by Elihu Thompson 
and William G. Brainard. It is still used for the lat- 
ter purpose by James Jackson, who purchased it of 
Elihu Thompson about 1859. It contains three runs 
of stones, which are propelled by water from the east 
branch of the Chenango, with a fall of ten feet. ° Ad- 
jacent to it, and drawing water from the same dam, is 
a saw-mill containing one muley saw, which came into 
the possession of the present proprietor, Damon Rich- 
mond, some twenty-three or four years ago. 

During Lowd’s management, in 1831, a tannery 
was built by Loomis, Lowd & Co., eastern men, and 
operated by them till the general failure of the manu- 
facturing enterprises in Poolville,in 1835. Richard 
Berry succeeded to the business, and carried it on 
successfully till his death, Jan. 30, 1852. The prop- 
erty was then leased to H. & G. Berry, and in 1855, 
sold to Henry Berry, one of that firm, who still car- 
ries on the business. The invested capital is about 
$30,000. The establishment gives employment to an 
average number of six persons, contains 22 vats, and 
tans about 20,000 calf skins per annum. It is situ- 
ated on a small brook which empties into the Che- 
nango at this point, and supplies the motive power. 

Enos Wood established a machine shop in 1830; 
but on the general decline in 1835 removed to Pierce- 
ville, and there resumed that business. 


Horexs.—The hotel which was burned in Poolville 
in the spring of 1879 was built in 1832, by Samuel 
Pool, and kept by him a year or two, till his removal 
to Ohio. Another hotel is now (December, 1879,) 
being erected on the same site by F. H. Kinney. 

The Railroad Hotel, which also serves as a depot, 
was built in 1868, by Andrew Forbes, whose son 
Brainard kept it a part of a year, and he subsequently 
a short time. William Dietz bought it at auction in 
February, 1870, and kept it till July of that year, 
when Gurdian B. Cleveland bought it and has since 
kept it. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church of Poolville.— 
The First Methodist class in Poolyille was organ- 
ized fifty or more years ago, and met in the school- 
house in this place. Some thirty years ago the mem- 
bership had dwindled to three, viz: Benilia, wife of 
Rollin Colson, Joseph Colson and Mrs. Betsey Swift, 
who united with the church at Earlville. The pres- 
ent class was formed some twenty-five years ago, and 
their church built a few years later. It is on the same 


charge with East Hamilton, where the pastor, William 
F. Purington, resides. He became the pastor in 
April, 1879. The church was repaired during the 
pastorate of Joseph O, Gifford, about 1869. 


HUBBARDSVILLE. 


Hubbardsville is situated on the Chenango, in the 
north-east part of the town, and is a station on the 
Utica, Chenango and Susquehanna Valley Railroad. 
It contains a district school, two stores, a grist-mill, 
saw-mill, and cider-mill, one hotel, a wagon shop, 
(George Tauton,) two blacksmith shops, (Barber Wood 
and Harry Bixby,) a cooper shop, (M. M. Stevens,) a 
shoe shop, (William Brown,) a meat market, (Edgar 
Russell,) and a population of 123. 

It derives its name from Calvin Hubbard, who 
came here from Sangerfield about 1813, and was one 
of the first prominent settlers here. He lived in the 
house now owned by Nathan Brownell (who married 
a grand-daughter of Hubbard’s,) and occupied by 
Joseph Durant, It is used during the hop season as 
a boarding house for hop pickers. Mr. Hubbard 
kept a tannery and distillery here a good many years, 
and accumulated a handsome property by that indus- 
try. He died here but a few years since at an ad- 
vanced age. He had but one child who lived to ma- 
turity, Emily, who married Elias K. Hart, and is 
now living with his son-in-law, Nathan Brownell, in 
Hubbardsville. 


Mercuants.—The first merchant at Hubbards- 
ville was Ephraim Chamberlain, who traded here 
many years some sixty years ago. He went to Ot- 
sego county and died there a few years ago. His 
store stood where D. D. Livermore’s store now 
stands. Sherebiah S. Hunt and Elias K. Hart built, 
in 1835, the store now occupied by Clark R. Nash, 
and traded under the name of Hunt & Hart from 
1835 to1837. Charles Green, a native of this local- 
ity, traded from 1838 to 184r, and sold to Gideon 
Manchester, who leased the store to his brother-in- 
law, Nathan Peck, who traded till 1848, when he re- 
moved to Poolville. The store was vacant till the 
spring of 1849, when Clark R. Nash and William T, 
Manchester took possession. The latter sold after 
about 14 years to Dr. Julius Nye, whose interest Nash 
bought after about 2} years. April 1, 1864, Francis 
G. Shepardson became Nash’s partner, and the busi- 
ness was continued under the name of C, R. Nash & 
Co. till January, 1867, when Shepardson retired. Mr, 
Nash has since carried on the business, with the ex- 
ception of four years, April, 1871, to April, 1875, 
when he was succeeded by his son, C. D. Nash, and 
D. D. Livermore, whom he bought out at the latter 
date. 
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Nathan Brownell succeeded Chamberlain in the 
other store and carried on an extensive business sev- 
eral years. Theron Nye succeeded Brownell in 1853, 
the store having been unoccupied several years. 
After trading two years he sold to Clark R. Nash. 
Nicanor Brownell, son of Nathan, next traded there 
from about 1860 to 1862. He was succeeded by 
John O. Wallace, from Brookfield, who traded from 
about 1864, till hisstore was burned in the fall of 1865. 
A year or two after he built the store now occupied 
by D. D. Livermore, which Nicanor Brownell occu- 
pied some two years, and again failed. D. D. Livermore 
commenced trading there in the spring of 1878, and 
still continues. 


Puysicians.—The first physician in this vicinity, 
located at Colchester Settlement (East Hamilton,) 
which then gave greater promise of becoming an im- 
portant business center. Dr. Noah B. Foot, who 
came from Connecticut about 1800, settled and prac- 
ticed there till his death, about 1845. | He was suc- 
ceeded in practice there by his son, David Y. Foot, 
who had practiced several years in company with his 
father, and continued some five or six years after the 
latter’s death. Franklin Root, from Vermont, suc- 
ceeded the younger Foot and practiced till within a 
year or two of his death, at Hamilton, to which vil- 
lage he removed. George Palmer, the present physi- 
cian at Colchester, has practiced there several years. 

The first physician at Hubbardsville was Silas Gra- 
ham, a botanic physician, who had formerly carried 
on blacksmithing. He commenced practice about 
1830 and continued some fifteen years. Julius Nye 
commenced practice here about 1845 and continued 
from six to ten years. Dr. Coggshall came here from 
Waterville soon after Nye left, but practiced only a 
short time. The present physician, Adelbert Eugene 
Crowell, who is a native of Sherburne, located here in 
April, 1879. 


PostmMasTERS.—The post-office at Hubbardsville 
was established in 1849, by removal from East Ham- 
ilton, which name it retained. About 1856 the name 
was changed to Hubbara’s Corners, and subsequently 
to Hubbardsville. William T. Manchester was the 
first postmaster. He held the office till 1851, when 
C. R. Nash was appointed and has held it continu- 
ously since, except some three years, during eight 
months of which time, in 1856, the office was return- 
ed to East Hamilton, and the rest of that time Lo- 
renzo Fuller held it under the administration of 
Buchanan, 


Manuractures.—The Dunbar Mills at Hubbards- 
ville, (grist, saw and cider,) were built in 1850, by 
Charles Blanchard and James H. Dunbar, on the site 
of a mill which was among the earliest in this section 





of country. After various changes in proprietorship 
they came into the possession of the present proprie- . 
tor, A. G. Ingalls, in August, 1871. The grist-mill 
contains three runs of stones, and the saw-mill a muley 
and circular saw and a planer, propelled by water 
from the east branch of the Chenango, with a fall of 
eight feet. 


The AHubbardsville Hotel was built for a dwelling 
house some five years ago, by the present proprietor, 
Hiram P. Armstrong, and converted to its present use 
in the spring of 1876. 


East HamiLron. 


East Hamilton, originally and still known as Co/- 
chester Settlement, is situated about a mile south of 
Hubbardsville, on the opposite (east) side of the 
river, and contains a Methodist church, a store, which 
as well as the post-office, is kept by George Munson, 
a blacksmith shop and ten or twelve houses. This 
place was an eatly and active business center, giving 
abundant promise of future greatness, and withal an 
aspirant for public honors, From 1804 to 1814 the 
subject of a county seat was the burden of town 
legislation ; and in March of the latter year we 
find recorded the following action in regard to this 
matter :— 


“ Resolved, That if, in the wisdom of the honora- 
ble, the Legislature, a half shire should be deemed 
requisite, it is the opinion of this meeting that the 
most equitable and convenient place for the public 
buildings of said half shire is at the village of Col- 
chester Settlement in this town, where the Hamilton 
and Skaneateles turnpike intersects the Utica and 
Oxford road.” 


SoutH HamMILTon. 


South Hamilton is situated in the south-east part 
of the town, and contains a small grocery in which 
the post-office is kept by Horace Craine, a grist and 
saw-mill, owned by Ellery Fuller, a blacksmith shop 
and shoe shop. 


HAMILTON CENTER. 


Hamilton Center, in consonance with the custom 
then prevalent in the New England towns, was select- 
ed by Zhe First Congregational Church of Hamilton 
as the most eligible site for their meeting-house, 
which was erected here in 1800; and here they wor- 
shiped many years. This church was incorporated as 
The Second Congregational Society of Hamilton, . 
Sept. 24, 1798, at which time “ the inhabitants of that 
part of the town of Hamilton * * * known 
and distinguished by the appellation of Colchester 
Society,” met and elected Jonathan Stephens, Rich- 
ard Butler, Lucius Scott, Reuben Foot, Isaac Skin- 
ner and Jared T. Hooker, trustees. When this 
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church was organized, if indeed it had an organized 


existence prior to this, we are not advised. It has 
long since ceased to exist. The building was remov- 
ed to Poolville about 1842 (in which year and several 
successive and preceding years it was used for town 
meetings,) and was cut up into two dwellings by 
Damon Richmond, who now owns them. 

The First Universalist Society in Hamilton, which 
was organized atthe house of David Dunbar in Hub- 
bardsville by Rev. Nathaniel Stacy, in 1808, also 
erected their house of worship here in 1833-34, hav- 
ing previously worshiped in school-houses, private 
houses and barns. Mr, Stacy continued his ministra- 
tions with them for sixteen years. Rev. John Free- 
man was subsequently the pastor, and remained here 
until his death. 

The meeting-house of the Second Baptist church of 
Hamilton, is located a mile south-east of Poolville. 
This church was organized with 30 members Feb. 1, 
1819, in which year they joined the Madison Associa- 
tion and reported 40 members. They were recogniz- 
ed by a council, April 15,1817. Robert Powell, a 
licentiate, was called to the pastorate and ordained 
July 22, 1819. He sustained that relation till 1821. 
From this time until 1825 they were without a pastor ; 
but meetings were held’ and preaching obtained oc- 
casionally. In May, 1825, Elder Caleb Read, from 
the 2d church in Brookfield, united with the church 
and was immediately invited to become their pastor. 
He served them abouta year. , They were again with- 
out a pastor till August, 1831, when Simon Miner, a 
licentiate, was called to preach, and was with them a 
short time. In 1834, Rev. J. H. Walden accepted a 
call, but remained only a short time. After his re- 
moval Demas Robinson served them about a year as 
a supply. 

Up to this time the meetings had been held in 
school-houses. In 1835, a church was built, and 
dedicated August 26th of that year, Rev. Jason Cor- 
win, of the Sherburne church, preaching the dedica- 
tory sermon. 
~ During this period up to 1841, they were without a 
pastor, being mostly supplied by students from the 
college at Hamilton. In 1841, Rev. S, P. Way com- 
. menced his labors with them and continued them till 
April, 1845. Elder Wilder next served them a short 
time. In December, 1847, Rev. A. Lawton became 
the pastor, but remained only a short time. In No- 
vember, 1851, Elder Way again became the pastor, 
and continued his labors five years. From 1856 to 
1868 they had no pastor. 

In September, 1868, Rev. Bela Palmer commenced 
pastoral labor. In the winter of 1869 the interior of 
the church was rearranged and refurnished. It was 
re-dedicated in March of that year, Rev. J. J. Lewis, 
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of Madison University, preaching the sermon. Mr. 
Palmer's pastorate continued till his death, Feb. 28, 
1872. J. H. McGahen was his successor and was 
ordained March 27, 1872. He closed his labors Jan. 
1, 1874, in which year B. F. Williams assumed the 
pastoral care. Rev. E. D. Clough, of Hamilton The- 
ological Seminary, supplied the pulpit from 1876 to 
May 19, 1878. Prof. O. D. Taylor, a licentiate, was 
called as pastor and commenced his labors May 26, 
1878. He still continues there. 

In June, 1879, it reported a membership of 74; 
the estimated value of church property was $1,000; 
the number of Sunday Schoolscholars was 60, officers 
and teachers, rz. A. J. Nichols, of Poolville, was 
Superintendent of Sabbath School. 


Wark oF THE REBELLION.—The first recorded 
action taken by this town with reference to filling its 
quotas under the various calls for troops bears date 
of Saturday, Aug. 13, 1864, when, at a special town 
meeting held at Poolville, the following action was 
taken :— 

“ Resolved, That the sum of $20,000 be raised for 
the purpose of raising volunteers to fill the quota of 
this town under the recent call for 500,000 men, to be 
used, if necessary, at the discretion of the War Com- 
mittee. ; 

“ Resolved, That the said sum of $20,000 be raised 
upon four negotiable promissory notes of $5,000 each, 
to be signed by at least twenty-five or more responsi- 
ble men of the town of Hamilton, drawn in such a 
manner as to make each note-maker liable to con- 
tribute his aliquoit proportion to the other note-mak- 
ers thereof, which notes are to be made payable to 
the order of the town War Committee, and to be 
made payable on the first day of February next. 

“ Resolved, That the highest sum appropriated by 
the town War Committee to volunteers for the pur- 
pose of obtaining men to fill the quota of the town, 
shall be applied and paid to all substitutes for three 
years, and a gro rata sum for one and two years, ob- 
tained and credited upon said quota of said town, 
provided that the amount thus appropriated, added to 
the county bounty, shall not exceed the sum paid for 
the substitutes.” 

At a special meeting held at the house of Damon 
Richmond, in Poolville, Saturday, Sept. 17, 1864, it 
was resolved that $9,000 be levied and collected on 
the taxable property of the town in the months of 
December, 1865, and January, 1866, and applied to 
the payment of bounties to soldiers credited on the 
quota of the town under the call of July 19, 1864, for 
500,000 men ; and that bonds in sums of $100, $200 
and $500, to the amount of $8,300, be issued, paya- 
ble Feb. 1, 1866, with interest at 7 per cent. and ne- 
gotiated by the Supervisor and applied to the pay- 
ment of bounties to soldiers and money borrowed or 
debt incurred in behalf of the town in the matter of 
filling the aforesaid quota. It was also. resolved, 
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“that the highest bounty paid by the War Committee 
to volunteers enlisting for one year in said town, shall 
be paid to all substitutes enlisting for the same time 
and credited upon the quota.” 

At aspecial meeting held at the same place Mon- 
day, Jan. 2, 1865, it was 

“ Resolved, That Nathan Brownell, Jr., Supervisor 
of the town of Hamilton, be authorized to procure the 
men to fill the quota of the town under the late call 
for 300,000 men, and that he shall obtain one, two or 
three years’ men as he can the most advantageously, 
and that he be authorized to pay such sum as bounty 
as in his discretion he shall deem necessary, and when 
the quota shall have been filled, the Town Auditors 
shall be convened at his notice and he shall make a de- 
tailed report of all his proceedings and expenses, with 
the vouchers, to the Board, which shall be audited by 
them, and that he receive the sum of $25 for each 
recruit mustered into the service as compensation for 
his services and expenses. 

“ Resolved, That the sum of $30,000 be raised by 
the town for the purpose of filling up the quota of the 
town, to be raised by the issue of the town Bonds or 
Orders, bearing seven per cent. interest, payable, one- 
half on the first day of February, 1866, and one-half 
on the first day of February, 1867, * * * 

“ Resolved, That those buying substitutes in time to 
credit upon the quota of the town shall be paid the 
highest sum paid by the agent to volunteers for the 
same length of time.” 

At a special meeting held at the same place Thurs- 
day, Feb. 9, 1865, it was 

“ Resolved, That the sum of $7,403.65 be levied 
and raised upon the taxable property of the town of 
Hamilton, for the purpose of paying the bounty and 
expenses upon an excess of ten volunteers credited to 
the town of Hamilton, That said amount shall be 
paid in Town Orders that have already been negotiated 
to fill the call of Dec, 19, 1864, for 300,000 men.” 

Hamilton furnished in aid of the suppression of the 
Rebellion, 277 soldiers and 4 seamen; of whom 60 
were natives of the town, 172 were enlisted in the 
town, and 26 were substitutes. One ranked as Col- 
onel, two as Lieutenant-Colonel, one as Major, one as 
Surgeon, one as Chaplain, one as Quartermaster, eight 
as Captain, ten as First Lieutenant, four as Second- 
Lieutenant, one as Lieutenant, (grade not indicated,) 
and 15 as Sergeant. Of the number, 2 enlisted for five 
years, 203 for three years, 23 for two years, 28 for one 
year, and 25 for ninemonths. They were distributed 
among the various branches of the service as follows, 
1 each in the 1st, (Rifles) 2d (Rifles,) 2d (Mtd Rifles, ) 
7th, (U. S.,) rth, (U. S.,) 14th, 21st, 64th, 89th and 
gist, 2 each in the zoth, 44th, rooth, and 117th, 7 in 
the 16th, 12 in the 61st, 21 in the 26th, 23 inthe 114th, 
24 in the 176th, 27 in the r8gth and 32 in the 157th 
infantry regiments; 1 each in the 21st and 26th, 2 
each in the 8th, 11th and 15th, 3 in the roth, 6 in the 
22d, 7 in the Independent, and 22 in ‘the 24th cay- 
alry regiments ; 1 each in the 8th (battery,) 9th and 











roth, 2 each in the 1st (battery,) rst (light,) 2d (heavy,) 
3d (light,) 13th and 15th ‘heavy,) 3 each in 3d and 
7th (battery,) 5 in the rst and 8 in the 2d artillery 
regiments; and 5 in the regular sefvice (branch not 
indicated. ) 
Statement * of bounties received :— 
1 received a County bounty of $ 25. 


59 50. 
2 o “ “ I 50. 
3 “e “ “ 250. 

63 “e “cc “ec 300. 

26 “ce ce ce 500, 

10 ot Town %y 250. 

20 “e “ce “ 300, 

58 “ ee “ee 500. 
2 ““ oe “ec 600. 
2 “ce “ “ee 700. 
I “ “ 725. 


Aside from the stirring activity incident to the fill- 
ing of her own quotas, Hamilton was the rendezvous 
of the 157th Regiment, which was organized there in 
the fall of 1862, and was one of the two regiments 
raised that year, under orders of July 7th, in the 23d 
Senatorial District, comprising Madison, Chenango 
and Cortland counties. 
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PROF. PHILETUS B. SPEAR, D. D. 


Prof. Philetus B. Spear, D. D., Madison University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., is above medium size, compactly 
built, elastic, possessing great power of endurance, 
well-poised, well preserved, sanguine in temperament, 
hopeful, conscientious, cool in counsel, tenacious of 
purpose, earnest. in execution, regarding success of 
all things most successful, but trusting in God for final 
results, 

He was born at Palmyra, N. Y., May 23, 1811, 
brought up in boyhood as a farmer, and prepared for 
college at “QOstrander’s Mathematical School,” at 
‘Seth Davis’ Classical School,” and at the “ Palmyra ' 
High School.” He came to Hamilton, Dec. 1, 1831, 
and entered the class that, after “ the re-organization 
into an Academy, College and Theological Semi- 
nary,” was the first to pursue the entire college course. 
He was graduated in 1836 from college, and in 1838, 
from the Theological Seminary. The class numbered 
when graduated from college, twenty-six, Nine are 
living at the present date, eight of whom have been 
honored with the Doctorate. He married Esther 
Jackson Aug. 29, 1838, and had by her eight chil- 
dren. 

He became classical teacher in 1835 while in his 
senior year; then, after graduation, tutor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, soon Professor of 





* This statement is quite probably incomplete, as itindicates that the town 
paid only $40,825 in bounties; but the above is all that is comprised in the 
record. . 
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Hebrew, and in 1850, of Hebrew and Latin, having 
taught in all over forty years in the Academy, College 
and Theological Seminary, a part of the time also as 
Principal of the Madison University Grammar School. 

As a teacher he was punctual, methodical and 
thorough, inspiring his pupils with high motives and 
with enthusiasm, rarely losing an exercise, and often 
taking extra college work. After the Madison Uni- 
versity charter of 1846, he gave no little attention to 
the finances, often being a sort of Committee of Ways 
and Means to the treasurer. 

There were two emergencies outside of his chair 
which taxed severely his energies :— 

1. In the midst of the highest prosperity the ‘* e- 
moval Question was suddenly sprung upon the Uni- 
versity. This was followed by a controversy running 
through three full years, with all the consequences of 
divided counsels and legal prosecutions. The contro- 
versy was generally friendly but animated, sometimes 
fierce and bitter. The tendency was to a loosening 
and a falling apart of that compact inner structure 
which so many years had been successfully building. 
His aim was to hold everything in position and work- 
ing order whether removal took place or not. 

. He was moderate, but held his views with great 
firmness: that a@ new institution was better for the 
Western field ; that it was doubtful whether removal 
could be accomplished, that therefore Madison Unt- 
versity should be left undisturbed, This threw him on 
the side of the defense of the present location. He 
made a historical and legal brief, drawn from annual 
reports, records and other documents, and this be- 
came the basis of injunctions served against removal. 
The positions therein taken were sustained by the 
courts, and a perpetual “injunction” issued. 

On two occasions he stood alone—once when the 
“Compromise Scheme” was urged ‘to take away the 
Madison University charter and leave another school.” 
He insisted that it meant death to this enterprise, and 
that the charter must stay or all go. Then again, 
after all legal questions had been settled, and xo¢ a 
guerum of Hamilton men were left on the Board, he 
had, in the final adjustment of the Board to this lo- 
cation, to assume the entire responsibility, or see in 
one hour all that had been contended for lost, by los- 
ing the use of the Madison University charter, and of 
the Madison University Board. These were saved by 
passing through the narrowest strait possible, without 
losing the corporate powers. For each case of resig- 
nation and election there was just a quorum to act, 
and no more—g out of 27. 

Thus the controversy closed, and around the two 
Professors who had stuck by Drs, Eaton and Spear 
the old enthusiasm and old patronage rallied, and 
three years, equalling the years of the removal con- 
troversy, more than brought back the old prosperity. 

This success brought large accretions of work and 
responsibility. Beside the chair of Hebrew and Latin, 
he for ten years was secretary of both Boards, and of 
the executive and provisional committees, and Madi- 
son University librarian, These offices he dropped 
when the necessity ceased. 

2. The second emergency was the necessity for an 
* Endowment.” The income was small, the salaries 
small, and to push out with larger plans, required 
larger means. Hired agencies for this specific work 
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had nearly proved a failure. Forced by the logic of 
circumstances, he undertook this outside work, In 
1850 he had already engineered the subscription for 
$60,000, Near the close of the war he organized and 
initiated the “Colgate Plan” for $60,000 more. At 
the close of the war, in 1864, he renewed his efforts 
as a voluntary and gratuitous service, as a side issue | 
for re-creation. The first year there came in $82,000 ; 
then for Jubilee year (1869—70,) $220,000; then for 
the National Centennial 1876, $102,000. These 
with other sums straggling in, the whole amount since 
the close of the war, for all purposes, is about half a 
million. This is said to recognize the aid received 
from those whole-souled men and women without 
whom no success could have followed. The Colgate 
Brothers, and a thousand others, Trevor, Mrs. Dr. 
Somers, and many new comers, D. Munro, Mrs. 
King and Cornell, with scores of others doing equally 
well. 

As a student and professor he has kept pace with 
University life for nearly half a century, having per- 
sonally known every member of the faculty, and be- 
ing familiar with nearly every phase of University his- 
tory. He has used his pen with effect, especially dur- 
ing the removal controversy. He drew up “ The 
Fraternal Address to the Baptist Denomination,” 
June 9, 1849; also the “Address to the Albany Con- 
vention” of Oct. 4, 1849, and then an answer to Dr. 
Williams’ compromise scheme of Oct, 22, 1849—all 
of which did much to settle mooted questions, and 
establish the old devotion, enthusiasm and patronage. 


CALVIN HUBBARD. 


The subject of this brief memoir from whom the 
village of Hubbardsville was named, was born in Sun- 
derland, twelve miles from Northampton, Mass., Feb. 
16, 1784. He was ason of Jonathan and Hannah - 
(Barnard) Hubbard, But little is known of his boyhood 
days, except at the age of fourteen he accompanied 
his parents to what was then Litchfield, Herkimer 
Co., N. Y. and that he learned the shoemaker’s trade 
at Warren, in the same county. At the last named 
place he married Susannah Allen daughter of Amasa 
and Susannah (Fish) Allen. Her father .was born at 
Petersham, Mass., Oct. 9, 1753, and was a son of 
Edward and Mary Allen who were settlers there in 
1750. The late Dr. Samuel Allen of Copenhagen, 
Lewis Co., N. Y., for many years agent there of the 
late Abram Varick, of Utica, and in the war of 1812, 
of the firm of Allen & Canfield of that place, mer- 
chants and contractors for the fleet at Sacket’s Har- 
bor, was her brother. She died Dec. 16, 1863, aged 
76 years, 8 months and 6 days. By her Mr. Hubbard 
had two children: Emily, born Noy. 4, 1808, and 
Corydon, born June 5, 1814.’ The latter died at the 
age of four years. Emily married Elias K. Hart, 
of Oneida county, March 25, 1828, she died Sept. 10, 
1853. Her husband is yet living. 

In 1808 Mr. Hubbard removed with his family to 
Sherburne, Chenango county, where he remained 
about five years. In June, 1813, he settled where the 
village of Hubbardsville is now located and engaged 
in distilling and subsequently in tanning and farming, 
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occupations that he followed up to the close of his 
business career in 1853. 

Mr. Hubbard was most thoroughly an active and 
successful business man. He was sympathetic and 
kindly with his debtors, and many a respected citizen 
will gratefully recall his generous financial assistance 
in early business life. 

Physically, Mr. Hubbard was delicately framed, and 
was active to a retnarkable degree, even up to the 
close of his life. At times he was gloomy and des- 
pondent, and at others he was happy and vivacious, 
quick at repartee, and was noted for his sharp pithy 
sayings. He was aman of strong convictions, frank 
and fearless in their expression, and energetic in carry- 
ing them out, He was a kind and indulgent husband 
and father, a genial friend, a generous neighbor and 
a useful and public spirited citizen. 

He was liberal and kind to the poor; and it can 
be said of him that “he made the wilderness blossom 
as the rose,” and kept pace with the foremost men of 
his time in agricultural improvements valuable to 
himself and to his neighbors as well. 

In political sentiment Mr. Hubbard. was a whig, 
then an abolitionist of the Gerrit Smith stamp. His 
money and a hearty God-speed was ever ready to 
assist the slave from bondage, until the formation of 
the Republican party, with which he united, and was 
ardent and energetic in his support of its principles 
and measures. He lived to see the close of the great 
rebellion, and no man was more gratified than he, 
when Abraham Lincoln read his famous emancipa- 
tion proclamation announcing to forty millions of 
people that slavery was forever abolished in the 
United States. 

He was liberal in his religious views, and chari- 
table towards all, ever trying to find some excuse for 
the erring. : 

Up to his death which occurred at his residence in 
Hubbardsville, May 17, 1876, at the age of 92 years 
and 3 months, he was the oldest man in the town. 

The funeral services were conducted by the Rev. 
Mr. Marshall of Madison, there being present a 
large attendance of the substantial residents of the 
community, among whom he had lived sixty-three 
years. 





NATHAN BROWNELL. 


Among the representative business men of Madison 
county, none occupy a more conspicuous and honor- 
able position than he whose name heads this brief 
sketch. He was born in the town of Madison, June 
6, 1828. His parents, Nathan and Polly (Brown) 
Brownell, were natives of Rhode Island. The father 
was born March 13, 1789, and the mother June 25, 
1800, They were married in the town of Madison in 
1816. 

The father of Nathan, Sr., settled at Paris, Oneida 
county, at a very early day, and died there March 21, 
1816. His wife, (Lucy Richmond,) died June 14, 
1814. She was born July 26, 1751. 

Nathan, Sr., was the tenth in a family of eleven 
children. Three of his brothers followed the sea and 
were lost by shipwreck. He followed farming until 


about the year 1830, when he engaged in mercantile 
pursuits at Madison Center. Jn 1832 he came to 
Hubbardsville and was thus engaged until 1844 when 
he changed his location to Clarksville, town of Brook- 
field, where he carried on business till his death, which 
occurred May 22, 1866. Polly, his wife, died April 
1, 1837. They had eight sons and two daughters, 
named as follows: Luey R., born Aug. 28, 1819, 
(died in infancy,) Lucy R., born Aug. 17, 1820, (died 
Dec. 5, 1866,) Nicanor, born Feb. 14, 1823, George, 
born March 29, 1825, (died in infancy,) George, born 
May 8, 1826, Nathan, Peris R., born April 3, 1831, 
(died March 23, 1833,) Peris R., born Aug. 31, 1833, 
Putnam C., born June. 8, 1835, and Hervey, born 
April 1, 1837, (died July 9, 1839). 

The advantages enjoyed by these children for their 
education were such only as were afforded by the com- 
mon schools of their town. 

Nathan, at the age of 16, went to Sherburne and 
was employed as a clerk by Pratt & Rexford, 
merchants, about five years. Soon after severing his 
connection with that firm, he went west and remained 
about two years. In 1853 he returned and located 
permanently at Hubbardsville, where he now resides, 
and engaged in merchandising and milling till 1861. 

Mr. Brownell presents a splendid example of the 
success that unaided effort united with persistent pur- 
pose and honorable ambition may achieve. 

He has been handsomely recognized by his party 
and the public in the bestowments of public stations. 
In 1861 he was elected supervisor of his town, and was 
elected six times in succession to that office. During 
the war of the Rebellion his signal executive abilities 
were fully tested, in furnishing the town’s quota of 
troops called for by the Government, and in raising 
the money needed to secure substitutes. 

In the fall of 1867 he was elected County Clerk 
and removed to Morrisville and entered upon the du- 
ties of that office Jan. 1, 1868. He held that office 
three years, and during that time, he was a member of 
the several commissions appointed to appraise the 
land taken by the Midland Railroad Company, in the 
counties of Chenango and Cortland, where disputes 
arose as to their value. In 1872 he was elected Jus- 
tice of the Peace, which office he still holds. 

In all the relations of public and private life Mr. 
Brownell has been faithful to his trusts, and his influ- 
ence and value as a citizen is freely and fully acknowl- 
edged by all who know him. He possesses in a 
marked degree those qualities that characterize the 
good neighbor, kind husband and indulgent parent. 

In politics Mr. Brownell is a staunch Republican 
having united with that party in 1856, since which 
time no man has been more earnest and zealous in 
his efforts to further the interest of the party. 

The 7th of April, 1852, Mr. Brownell married 
Rozella S., daughter of Elias K. and Emily (Hubbard) 
Hart, natives, the former of Oneida county, where he 
was born Dec. 16, 1803, and is still living, and the lat- 
ter of Sherburne, Chenango county, where she was 
born Noy. 4, 1808, and died Sept. ro, 1853. They had 
five children, viz: Allen H,, born April 22, 1829, 
(drowned in a vat in the tannery at Hubbardsyille, 
Nov. 9, 1831,) Rozella S., born Aug. 15, 1830, Hub- 
bard, born Aug. 7, 1832, Susan Layina, born Feb. 25, 
1836, and Norval Demas, born Sept. 26, 1848, 


~ 
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Mrs. Brownell’s grandfather, Calvin Hubbard, was 
one of the first settlers in the town, at Hubbardsville, 
which place was named for him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brownell have two children, Frank 
H., born March to, 1856, and Emily Louise, born 
May 24,1866. They have one daughter byadoption, 
Alice Buckingham, born Oct. 9, 1854. She is a 
grand-daughter of Dr. Buckingham, of Sherburne, 
Chenango county. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
Town or LEBANON. 


EBANON was formed from Hamilton Feb. 6, 
R 1807, its name being suggested in the Legislature 
by General Erastus Cleveland, of Madison, who 
championed the bill which divided the original town 
of Hamilton into four towns, as it was then composed 
of four townships, the 5th forming the town of Leba- 
non. It is the center town on the south border of 
the county, and is bounded on the north by Eaton, 
south by Smyrna, east by Hamilton, and west by 
Georgetown. Its surface is a hilly upland, lying 
mostly between the Chenango and Otselic valleys, the 
former of which, extending through the east border of 
the town, is beautiful and fertile, expanding to about 
a mile in width, and bordered bysteep hill-sides. The 
highest summits, in the western part, are 500 to 800 
feet above the valley. The other streams are small, 
but numerous, and are tributary to the Chenango. 

The town is mostly underlaid by the rocks of the 
Hamilton group, those of the higher groups prevail- 
ing in the west part. Good stone for underpinnings 
is obtained from a quarry in the latter on the farm of 
Mr. Grassfield, near the east border of Georgetown ; 
and in the former, up the gorge a mile west of Smith’s 
Valley. The stone from the latter was used for State 
purposes, for building locks and abutments on the 
canal. The soil upon the hills is a gravelly loam, 
underlaid by hardpan, and in the valleys, alluvium. 
The people are engaged almost exclusively in agricul- 
tural pursuits, dairying being the chief branch of ag- 
riculture. Hops are raised but not extensively. The 
dairies are mostly private ones, there being only two 
factories in the town. 

The New York, Ontario and Western Railroad 
crosses the east border of the town along the valley 
of the Chenango, connecting at Smith’s Valley with 
the Utica, Clinton and Binghamton Railroad, which 
extends a short distance into the north-east part of 
the town, and at Earlville with the Syracuse and Che- 
nango Valley Railroad, which extends diagonally 
through the central part of the town, from north-west 
to south-east. 





The population of the town in 1875 was 1,473; of 
whom 1,362 were native, 111 foreign, 1,461 white, 12 
colored, 760 males and 713 females. Its area was 
26,125 acres; of which 20,682 acres were improved, 
4,922 woodland, and 521 otherwise unimproved. The 
cash value of farms was $1,262,525; of farm build- 
ings, other than dwellings, $163,710; of stock, $220,- 
185; of tools and implements, $47,971. The amount 
of gross sales from farms in 1874 was $152,119. 

There are twelve common school districts in the 
town. During the year ending Sept. 30, 1879, there 
were twelve licensed teachers employed at one time 
during twenty-eight weeks or more. The number of 
children of school age residing in the districts at that 
date was 421. , During that year there were seven 
male and sixteen female teachers employed; the 
number of children residing in the districts who at- 
tended school was 330; in other districts, 23; of 
whom seven were under five or over twenty-one years 
of age; the average daily attendance during the year 
was 192,010; the number of volumes in district libra- 
ries was 604, the value of which was $272; the num- 
ber of school houses was twelve, eleven frame and one 
stone, which, with the sites, embracing one acre and 
137 rods, valued at $465, were valued at $2,995; the 
assessed value of taxable property in the districts was 
$695,498. The number of children between eight 
and fourteen years of age residing in the districts at 
that date was 47, of whom 42 attended district school 
fourteen weeks of that year. 


Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 


Amount on hand Oct, 1, 1878........... $ 4.35 
Amount apportioned to districts..... .... 1,300.90 
Proceeds of Gospel and school lands...... 62.69 
RISO Ty MAK: 8 wis sin « score TAS ete ew eee 392.32 
Fromm teachers™ board... a... ..2-.0es esses 112.00 
Hom OMher “SOMKCES 4.25.5 e dpe risus Seater 1.00 
Path DECI: ~ hls Pee oad vs Saat $1,873.26 
Paid for teachers’ wageS..........00ss0e $1,665.16 
te! WRBYIOS, 5 wi vic ace:oecces-Soa'y. vie eae RE 1.52 
“« school apparatus. ........++.50-- 50 

*« school-houses, sites, fences, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, etc... 74.20 
* incidental expénses.)... .s0%ee es 126.82 
Amount remaining on hand Sept. 30, 1879. 5.c6 
Total disbursements..........+..055 $1,873.26 


SETTLEMENTS.—Lebanon was one of the six towns 
originally patented to Col. William S. Smith, who 
soon after transferred the major portion of it to Sir 
William Pultney, reserving, however, a large tract bor- 
dering the Chenango. There were, therefore, two 
agencies active in promoting the settlement of the 
lands in this town, and under their stimulus it was 
both rapid and important. 
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In 1791, the year in which Mr. Smith’s purchase 
was made, but previous to the consummation of the 
purchase, that gentleman commissioned his friend, 
Joshua Smith, a native of Franklin, Conn., who was 
an officer under him in the Revolution, to select lands 
for him in the Chenango Twenty Townships, then re- 
cently opened to settlement. Joshua Smith visited 
the lands that year, making the journey upon horse- 
back, and having built a log house for future occu- 
pancy about a hundred rods south of Smith’s Valley, 
where Nathaniel Barr now lives, he returned East, and 
on his report Col. Smith’s purchase was made. These 
were the first measures looking to the settlement of 
the town. Joshua Smith afterwards returned here, 
married and raised a family, but subsequently re- 
moved to Riga, Monroe county. 

Col. Smith sent his brother, Justus B., here to act as 
agent for the sale of these lands, and he, together with 
his brothers John and James and five sisters, after- 
wards joined him in the settlement. The Smiths 
were natives of Long Island, wealthy and highly edu- 
cated, and all the brothers were officers in the Revo- 
lution. Col. William S, Smith, was graduated at 
Princeton college in 1774. Hewas appointed the 
first United States Marshal for the District of New 
York, Sept. 26, 1789; and a Representative in Con- 
gress from 1813 till his;death. He died in Smith’s 
Valley in 1816, before the expiration of his Congres- 
sional term. Justus B. Smith died there the same 
year, or rather at the residence of John W. Bulkley, 
with whom he went to live shortly before his death, 
He was a bachelor, and lived on the east side of the 
river, at the lower landing, three-fourths of a mile be- 
low Smith’s Valley Station. 

The first settlement, however, was made by Jona- 
than Bates, from Vermont, who, in the fall of 1792, 
came in company with Enoch Stowell, from New 
Hampshire and John and James Salisbury from Ver- 
mont. The Salisburys located in Eaton ; Bates and 
Stowell on the north line of this town, on lot 7, in the 
north-east part, Bates where Joshua Cramphin now 
lives, and Stowell where his son Horace now lives, 
They erected a bark shanty and during that fall cleared 
twenty acres of land. They then went to Bainbridge 
and spent the winter with friends from Vermont who 
had settled in that town. The following spring Bates re- 
turned with his family which was then the only one in 
the town, and resided on the farm he first located till his 
death, April 20, 1827, aged 72, also his wife Eliza- 
beth; who died April 25, 1828, aged 77. His son 
Henry succeeded him on the homestead and died 
there August 14, 1831, aged 39. David, an older 
brother of Henry’s, who was a cooper, lived in the 
town a great many years, and removed to Cazenoyia 
where his wife died, when he removed to Richfield 





Springs and died there. 
here, 

Enoch Stowell returned a little later and married 
here Cynthia, sister of Benjamin Church, who came 
in soon after Stowell and settled a little below him, 
on the opposite side of the flats, where, till recently 
and for many years, James Betts lived. He died 
June 3, 1859, agedg2. Hisson Horace who succeeded 
him on the homestead, is the only one of the children 
left in the town. 

Settlements were made in the spring of t794 by 
David Hartshorn and Samuel Felt, and during that 
year by David Felt, brother to Samuel. 

David Hartshorn, who had previously prospected 
the locality, came from Lisbon, Conn., with his family, 
consisting of his wife Lemira Lillie, a native of Wind- 
ham, Conn., and one child, John, and settled at 
Wheeler’s Mills, on the west bank of the Chenango, a 
balf mile above Smith’s Valley, to which his farm ex- 
tended. He kept tavern here at an early day and for 
several years, and here his wife died. 

John Hartshorn, his oldest child, was the first post- 
master at Smith’s Valley. He was appointed about 
1817 and held the office till his removal to Syracuse, 
in18z0. He is still living in that city and was 87 
years old March 11, 1879. 

Jacob Hartshorn and Joseph Phelps, the former a 
brother and the latter a brother-in-law of David 
Hartshorn’s, came in a little later and settled in the 
north part of the town. 

Samuel Felt settled on the west side of the Che- 
nango, in the locality of Earlville, and David near him. 
They were from Summerstown, Conn. Samuel had 
been in the previous year, selected his land and erected 
acabin. Both the Felts died early, Samuel, July 31, 
1803, aged 68, and David, August 3, 1810, aged 47. 
Both had large families, their children generally set- 
tling near them, and many of them died there. 
Samuel’s sons were Jehiel, Samuel, Elam, John, Jabin, 
Sylvester and David. Elam died August 7, 1843, 
aged 68. Asa, ason of David's, died here Jan. 24, 
1875, aged 87. Horace, another son of David's, who 
was born here Aug. 18, 1795, was one of the first, if 
not the first, children born in the town. He died 
Nov. 27, 1851, aged 56. 

Lent Bradley and Solomon Jones settled in the 
town as early as 1797. Mr. Bradley located on lot 4, 
on the north line, where John Bennett now lives, and 
both he and his wife died there. 

John W. Bulkley came as early as 1798, and David 
and Dunham Shapley and Arunah Moseley about that 
year, 

The Shapleys and Moseley were members of the 
Shaker Community at New Lebanon, Columbia 
county, in which David Shapley was a ruling elder, so 


None of the family are left 
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highly esteemed that his father made obeisance to 


him. They clandestinely left that community in 
company with three female members whom they 
afterwards married. David brought Lydia, sister of 
Arunah Moseley, and Moseley, Sally, sister of the 
Shapleys. David settled about a mile below Jonathan 
Bates and Enoch Stowell, where his son Lewis, and 
grandson, Spencer Shapley, now live; Dunham, a 
younger brother, about a mile south-east of him, on 
a farm now owned by Deloss White, a lawyer in 
Hamilton ; and Moseley on the east border of the 
Campbell Settlement, where Palmer Kenyon now 
lives. Each died where he settled. 

The Campbells settled here at an early day, previ- 
ous to 1800. There were nine distinct families, all 
of whom were related, and came from Sterling, Conn., 
viz: Daniel, Allen, James, Steward, Isaac, Archi- 
bald and John,* sons of the widow Patience Camp- 
bell, and John and Charles, sons of the widow Nancy 
Campbell. They all settled in the west part of the 
north-east quarter in the north part of the town, at 
what is known as Campbell Settlement. Both Nancy 
and Patience came in with their children. Nancy, who 
was then seventy years of age, taught in her house in 
1801, the first school in the town. She lived with her 
sons, who settled on adjoining farms, Charles where 
Thomas Price now lives, and John where Amos 
Green now lives. Patience lived with her son James, 
who located where Norman Congdon lives. Steward 
settled adjoining the latter, on a farm of fifty acres 
now owned and occupied by Alfred Seymour, who 
also owns and occupies the farm on which their 
brothers, John, Isaac and Archibald settled. Daniel 
and Allen settled in the east part of the Campbell 
settlement, which comprised several hundred acres, 
on the farm- now owned by Mrs, Anna Faucett, of 
Eaton, and occupied by George C. Cady. A part of 
the farm is occupied by the Kingsley Brook Reser- 
voir. Both farms passed into the hands of John G., 
oldest son of Allen Campbell, and from him to his 
only child, the present owner. With the exception 
of Steward, “Little John,” and Isaac, who went west, 
and Daniel, who died on the farm now occupied by 
his grandson, Stephen R. Campbell, near the south 
line of the town, all the original settlers of the Camp- 
bells died where they located. 

Daniel and Elisha Wheeler, brothers, came from 
Chatham, Columbia county, about 1797 or ‘98. 
Daniel settled about three miles west of Lebanon 
Springs, and both he and his brother engaged in mill- 
ing operations, and were the first to supply the great 
want of the settlers in this locality,—a saw and grist- 
mill. They were both millwrights. Elisha built a 


*Familiarly known as “Little John,” to distinguish him from Nancy’s 
son John. 








saw-nill on the west side of the Chenango, at Smith’s 
Valley, in 1798; and Daniel a grist-mill soon after 
on the east side of the river, about a mile above 
Smith’s Valley. The latter was destroyed by fire 
about 1804, just after having been repaired and sup- 
plied with new stones obtained from Albany. This 
loss was felt to be a public calamity, and the next 
day as soon as the misfortune was made known the 
settlers gathered from the surrounding country for 
miles around at the scene of the conflagration. Ar- 
rangements were made before night for the rebuild- 
ing of the mill, and operations were commenced the 
following day. The saw-mill now owned by Mr. 
Simmons occupies the site of the old saw-mill. The 
grist-mill occupied the site of the Armstrong mill, 
which, after the construction of the canal feeder, 
which injuriously affected the water power, was used 
as a carriage shop, and at present as a store house by 
Waldo Armstrong, who owns the property, which was 
previously in possession of his father, Jabin, some 
forty years. 

Settlements were made about 1800 by Malchiah 
Hatch, Dane Ballard, Elihu Bosworth, Jabin Arm- 
strong, Thomas Buell and Abraham Webster. Hatch 
was a prominent man in his day. He settled near 
the Shapleys, on what is known as the Ladd farm, 
where he died at an early day. 

Dane Ballard came from Pelham, Mass., to Madi- 
son, in 1800, and settled just north of the Rhode 
Island quarter, where John B. Coe now lives, whence, 
in 1803, he removed to Lebanon, settling on lot 58, 
on the site of Lebanon village, which is on lots 57 
and 58, the north and south street being the lot line. 
He located on the place now owned by Alexander D. 
Thayer, where, in 1804, he built the first saw-mill on 
the site of the present one in Lebanon village. 

Silas Seymour, the seventh and youngest son of 
his father’s family, was born in Hartford, Conn., May 
7, 1777, and removed soon after his father’s death the 
same year, to Stillwater, N. Y., and his brother, Wil- 
liam, who brought him up, and who, together with his 
next two brothers, were in the American army and 
present at the surrender of Burgoyne, on the 17th of 
October following. There, in 1800, Silas married 
Sally Gilbert and removed the same year to Lebanon, 
where he took up some sixty acres on lot 24, which, 
by subsequent acquisitions, he increased to over two 
hundred acres, the major portion of which is owned 
by his son, Alfred. There he resided till his death, 
August 2,1845. His wife also died there Oct. 5, 1850. 

Elihu Bosworth came from Guilford, Conn., as 
early as 1800, and settled in the north-west part of 
the town, on the farm now occupied by Peter Nevin, 
where he resided till within a short time of his death, 
which occurred in the county house about 1853 or ’4. 








[Photo. by Stewart, Oneida.] 


Me. § Mrs. ALFRED SEYMOUR. 


SEYMOUR. 


ALFRED 


Silas Seymour, the father of the subject of this sketch, was born in Hart- 
tord, Conn., May 7, 1777. His parents were Eleazer and Anna (Merrills) 
Seymour, also natives of Connecticut. Eleazer was a nail maker, and fol- 
lowed that occupation when the use of machinery in the business was un- 
known. Silas was the seventh son in a family of twelve children whose 
names were as follows: William, Jesse, Noah, Joel, John, Eleazer, Silas, 
Lucy, Lydia, Mehitable, Rhoda and Elizabeth. William, Jesse and Noah 
were in the Revolutionary army, and were present at the surrender of Bur- 
goyne at the battle of Stillwater, Oct. 16, 1777. 


Silas married Sally, daughter of Eleazer and Sarah (Weeks) Gilbert, at 
Stillwater, Saratoga Co., N. ¥., Nov. 2, 1800. She was born April 1, 1779. 
They moved to Lebanon, Madison Co., in the winter of 1801, and settled on 
lot 25, and lived there until they died. The death of Silas occurred the 2d 
of August, 1845, and that of his wife, Oct. 5, 1850. They had eleven chil- 
dren, ten of whom came to maturity, viz: Fanny, born Dec. 19, 1801 ; Eleazer, 
born May 3, 1803, (dead); Lucy Ann, born Jan. 26, 1805, died in infancy ; 
Miranda, born Sept. 12, 1806; Henry, born April 15, 1808; William, born 
Oct. 19, 1810; Sally, born June 3, 1813 ; Maria, born May 3, 1815; Alfred, 
Jan. 8, 1817; Charlotte, April 14, 1821; and Mary, July, 14, 1827; nine of 
whom are yet living. 


Silas cleared the land on which he settled and followed farming for a living. 
He was elected the first town clerk at the organization of the town in 1807, 
He held that office many years. He held other positions of trust, but was 
never an office-seeker He was nominated for Assemblyman several times, 
but the party he belonged to (Whig) wasin the minority, and he was always 
beaten. He was in every sense of the word a home man. He was the 
friend and supporter of educational interests. 


He taught his children to avoid all bigotry, sectarianism and intolerance, 
believing that liberal views conduced to the best development of human 
character. His belief religiously was that Christ came to bless the world with 
sentiments to be practically applied in the affairs of every day human life for 
the benefit of the world at large 

His advice and counsel was sought by those in trouble, and he always ad- 
vised peace and conciliatory measures in the adjustment of personal affairs. 
He was the foe of intemperance, and his voice was heard on all proper occa- 
sions in condemnation of that evil as well as of s!avery everywhere. 





He was a humanitarian of the broadest and truest type, and when death 
claimed him, the town in which he lived so many years of upright and perfect 
life lost one of its purest and noblest citizens. 


Alfred, the ninth child of Silas and Sally Seymour, has always lived on the 
old homestead, and is now occupying the house built by his father in 1828, 
It is a stone structure, and from present appearances, will stand the worst 
usages of time and the elements for ages to come, Alfred is one of the leading 
men of the town, really filling the place left vacant by his father. He isa Re- 
publican in politics, but has never been an aspirant for office.. Being a close 
reader he is capable of discussing intelligently the affairsthat agitate the pub- 
licmind. He isadeaconin the Congregational church at Lebanon village, 
now serving his second term of that office, He was secretary of the Agri- 
cultural Society of the town’of Lebanon, and was afterwards president of the 
same when it was in its most flourishing condition. 

He is a warm advocate of temperance, and takes an active part in measures 
designed to promote the prosperity of the town, and the moral and intellect- 
ual improvement of its citizens. He has carried on farming extensively, and 
has been highly successful. 


January Ist, 1846 Mr. Seymour married Rhoda H., daughter of William 
and Mercy (Tifft) Green, natives of Rhode Island. Her father was born 
April 1,1779. He was ason of Amos and Elsie Green. William married 
Mercy Tifft, daughter of Jeremmah and Rhoda (Hoxie) Tifft, May 2, 1801; 
Mercy was born May 20,1785. They came and settled in Brookfield about 
1803. They had eleven children, as follows: Hoxie, born August 28, 1302, 
(dead); Mary, born Dec, 24, 1804 (dead); William, Jr., born Jan. 14, 1807; 
Eliza, born April 5, 1809, (dead); Jeremiah T., born Oct. 18, 1811, (dead); 
Mercy, born Oct 18, 1814; Peleg, born April 14, 1817; Levi, born June 16, 
1819: Amos, born August 31, 1821; Martha E, born Oct. 15, 1823 (dead). 
Rhoda H., born March 27, 1826. The mother died Sept. 20, 1839, and Wil- 
liam, the father, died in Lebanon where he had moved afier the death of his 
wife, March, 1857, aged 78 years. 

To Alfred and Rhoda Seymour have been born seven children The 
names of those living are Silas W., born August 2, 1847, married Amelia 
Morgan, in 1867, now a merchant and postmaster at Lebanon village; Sarah 
M., born Feb. 1y, 1849, married Albert Morgan in 1866; Arthur W., born 
Oct. 2, 1854, and Frank D., born May 27, 1857. 
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Jabin Armstrong, who married soon after coming 
here Clara Hartshorn, niece of David Hartshorn, 
came from Connecticut and. settled just below David 
Hartshorn, between him and Smith’s Valley. 

Thomas Buell was from New Hampshire. He 
settled as early as 1800, on a large farm* in the south- 
east part of the town. Buell died Oct. 1, 1820, aged 
64, and Irene, his wife, March 17, 1839, aged 79. 

Deacon Abraham Webster, brother of Dr. Noah 
Webster, the lexicographer, came as early as 1802, 
probably from Hartford, Conn., and settled about the 
center of the north-west quarter, where Reuben H. 
Geer now lives. There he raised his family and there 
his first wife died. 

Rev. Matthias Cazier was born in Delaware, of 
French ancestry, Oct. 4, 1752. His grandparents 
fled from France to escape the penalties of the edict 
of Nantes and settled on Staten Island. He served 
three years in the American army during the Revolu- 
tion, and at its close finished his studies at Princeton, 


where he was graduated and received a license to ° 


preach. After a year spent in the South for the 
benefit of his health he became the pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Crane’s Corners, (New- 
ark,) N. J., where May 29, 1789, he married Lydia 
Crane, with whom, in 1790, he removed to Castleton, 
Vt., becoming the first settled pastor in that town, in 
consideration of which fact he received a State grant 
for 160 acres of land. In 1800 he removed his 
family to Salem, Conn., and in company with a friend 
explored Central New York with a view to settlement. 
In that year he purchased 800 acres in Lebanon. In 
1802 he removed his family from Salem to Hamilton, 
and in 1804 to their new home in Lebanon, locating 
his habitation on lot 22, in the north-west part of the 
town, where Otis Dunham now lives, where he died 
in June, 1837. 

Daniel Clark came from Colchester, Conn., in 1803, 
and settled in the south-east part of the town, where 
he died Feb. 18, 1853, aged 85, and Hannah, his 
wife, March 7, 1853, aged 78. 

Orsamus Gilbert and Francis Whitmore joined the 
settlements in 1805. Gilbert came from Becket, 
Mass., in January, with a three-horse team, and set- 
tled in Lebanon village, in the house now occupied 
by his daughter Annas, widoy of William Tompkins, 
which he built in the winter of 1805. It is the old- 
est house standing in the town. It has since re- 
ceived two additions. He left his family at Madison 
while he came and built a log-house, bringing them in 
the following spring. He was a cloth dresser by trade 
and established there a carding machine. He died 
here March 9, 1843, aged 72. He married in Massa- 





*In 1815, he was the largest land owner in the town, except Justus B. 
Smith, having 342 acres and 80 rods, then valued at $4,815. 





chusetts Annas Blair, who died August 9, 1853, 
aged 82. 

Francis Whitmore was a native of Connecticut, 
whence he removed to Wilbraham, Mass., where, in 
1802, he married Sally Stebbins, with whom, in 1805, 
he removed to Lebanon Hill in the south part of the 
town, about two miles west of Earlville, where the 
Hutchins family now lives. In 1817 he removed to 
the place now occupied by Justus Swift, where he 
died in 1841. 

Ephraim Gray, a native of New Lebanon, Colum- 
bia county, removed thence in 1807, and settled on 
86 acres, a half mile east of Lebanon village, which 
are now owned by his son, Cooley C. Gray, where he 
resided till his death, Feb. 21, 1851, aged 71. 

Benjamin Hewes came in about 1807 or ’8, and 
settled on lot 59, in the west part of the town, where 
Martin Day now lives, and resided there till his 
death. 

Other early settlers were Thomas Hueston, Daniel 
Stowell, Deacon Asa Tenney, Captain Roderick 
Moore, Philip Kibbie, Captain Truman and Jabez 
Billings, John Sheldon, Giles Collins, and Richard 
Taylor. 

Thomas Hueston, who married Susan, daughter of 
Archibald Campbell, came in with the Campbells and 
settled in the same locality, in the west border of the 
Campbell Settlement. He afterwards removed to the 
farm on lot 57 now occupied by Sidney T. Campbell 
and subsequently to Michigan in 1831. Daniel Stow- 
ell was a brother te Enoch Stowell. He came in at 
a later day, and settled in the east part of the town, 
where John Harmon now lives, but removed from the 
town at an early day. Deacon Tenney also settled 
in the east part of the town, but lived there only a 
short time. Captain Moore settled on the farm on 
lot 24, now owned by William Geer, and afterwards 
removed to lot 41, in the west part of the town, 
where John Fisk, Jr., nowlives. He eitherdied there 
or removed from the town at an early day. Philip 
Kibbie kept the first tavern in the town, on the river 
road between Earlville and Smith’s Valley. The 
Billings, Sheldon and Collins, located south of the 
center of the town on what is known as Collins’ Hill. 
Henry Taylor was a highly respected colored man 
from Lebanon, Conn., who located on a farm on lot 
18, on which he was succeeded by his son, Henry D. 
Taylor. He planted on that farm the first nursery in 
this section of country, and from it the stock was fur- 
nished for the old orchards in this and adjoining 
towns. 

Curtis Hoppin, though less early, was a prominent 
settler. He was a native of Guilford, Conn., and 
came here in 1810 from Berkshire county, Mass. He 
came in the spring and on foot, and settled on lot 18, 


\ 
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In the north-west part of the town, on the farm now 
owned by Lucius Hopkins, and occupied by Peter 
Nevin. Later in the season he brought in his family. 
About 1831 or ’32 he bought out Joel Bradley, on lot 
4, on the north line of the town, where John Bennett 
now lives, and died there Nov. 8, 1868, aged 83. 
With Bradley he became the proprietor of a saw-mill 
property, which was the first saw-mill built in the west 
part of the town. It was built about 1808, by 
Hoyt, from Utica, and afterwards passed into the 
hands of Eason Northrop, from whom Bradley pur- 
chased it.. There is no mill on the sitenow. He was 
also interested with Amos Pettis in a woolen-mill a 
little below Eaton village, which was burned in 1844. 





Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
in the red school-house in this town, and the following 
named officers were elected: John W. Bulkley, Super- 
visor; Silas Seymour, Clerk; Giles Collins, Josiah 
Lasel and Jacob Kennedy, Assessors; Malatiah 
Hatch and Roderick Moore, Overseers of the Poor ; 
Jacob Kennedy, Daniel Clark and Roderick Moore, 
Commissioners of Highways; David Hartshorn and 
Joseph Hitchcock, Constables; Joseph Hitchcock, 
Collector; George Morey, Walter Baker, Clark 
* Willcocks,” Stephen James, Orsamus Gilbert, Samuel 
Lewis, Abraham Webster, Jacob Hartshorn, Justus 
B. Smith, Ezra Gates, John W. Bulkley, Elisha 
Wheeler, Darius Sperry, Sheldon Smith, Gardner 
Salsbury, Moses Pomeroy, William Taggart, James 
Dorrance, Roderick Moore, Archibald Campbell, 
David B. Hitchcock, Aaron Davies, Giles Collins and 
William Sloan, Overseers of Highways and Fence 
Viewers ; Charles S. Campbell, Pound Keeper. 

At a special town meeting held at the red school- 
house Nov. 23, 1807, it was “voted that we agree to 
be centered,” and “that the center be as near the 
center of the town as the ground will admit.” John 
W. Bulkley, Constant Merrick, Jacob Kennedy, 
Moses Wylie and Roderick Moore were appointed a 
committee to select the spot. Their action was ratified 
ata special meeting held at the house of Oliver Mead, 
Dec. 7, 1807, and Constant Merrick, John Niles, 
Malatiah Hatch, William Austin and Moses Wylie 
were appointed a committee to “draw up” subscrip- 
tions for the purpose of building a town house 40 by 50 
feet, two stories, and to wait on Captain Aylmer 
Johnson to obtain the land. But for some reason the 
town house was not built, and the meetings were held, 
with but few exceptions, at the red school-house till 
1820. From that time till 1834 they were held con- 
tinuously at the Baptist meeting-house, “near Zor 
Benedict’s.” 

March 1, 1808, a fine of twenty shillings was im- 
posed on the occupants of farms for allowing Canada 
thistles to grow on the same or highway adjoining, 








after six days’ notice, one-half to go to the informant 
and one-half to be applied to the destruction of those 
weeds. March 5, 1811, a bounty of $13 was voted 
for killing wolves. 

The first Commissioners of Schools, elected at the 
annual meeting of March 2, 1813, were Constant 
Merrick, Amos Crocker, Moses Wylie; and School 
Inspectors, James Campbell, Curtis Hoppin and 
Francis Whitmore. 

The following is a statement of the votes cast in 
Lebanon, April 30, 1807 :— 


For Morgan Lewis, for Governor......... 158 
Daniel D. Tompkins, = FS gee 33 
“Thomas Storm, “ Lieut, Governor... .153 
«John Broome, A s PAs) 
“ Caleb Hyde,  SONQUOT. S. Fo wrioe 155 
“Moses Kent, Me NE Sh eee eee 155 
“Alexander Rea, eed eee 29 
“ William Floyd, Oe eet 29 
« John W. Bulkley, Assembly. pais sae 182 
* John Lincklaen, ie pA ee hs: 164 
% -Ryastus Gleveland, “F <<“ Ss ..4e.% 2 
“Sylvanus Smalley, cc’ was eR tes 15 


The following list of the officers of the town of Leb- 
anon for the year 1880-81 was kindly furnished us by 
Edward G. Gilbert:— 


Supervisor—Sidney D. Smith. 

Town Clerk—Edward G. Gilbert. 

Justices— Henry Seymour, Amos F, Campbell, 
Ephraim Fisk. 

Assessors—Truman Baker, Herman Snell, Henry 
Taylor. 

Commissioner of Highways—Asa Hartshorn. 

Overseers of the Poor—Sidney T. Campbell, Sam- 
uel Wood. 

Constables—Isaiah §, Head, Burton Brown, C. 
Dewitt Rice, Clark D. Willcox. 

Collector—Frank W. Armstrong. 

Inspectors of Election—District No. :—Edwin M. 
Lamb, Jarvis A. Head, Frank E, Wynn; District No. 
2—Morris N. Campbell, Sanford Baker, Francis C. 
Sherman. 

Game Constable—Alburtus I. Guthrie. 

Excise Commissioners—John Fisk, Jacob Bowen, 
R. Perlee Fisk. 


The following have been the Supervisors and Clerks 
from the organization of the town to the present 


time :— 


SUPERVISORS. CLERKs. 


1807-9. John W. Bulkley. Silas Seymour. 
1810-11, James Campbell. do. 
1812-14. Francis Whitmore. do. 
1815-19. Amos Crecker. do, 
1820-1. Francis Whitmore. do. 
1822-4. Daniel Clark. Josiah Owen. 
1825-8. do. Silas Seymour. 
1829-30. Josiah Lasell. do. 
1831-2. Francis Whitmore. do. 
1833-4. do, Ezra a ne 
1835. sats Hartshorn. 

1836. Willian Robinson. 
1837. Biases B. Burroughs, do. 





(Photo. by Stewart, Oneida. ] 


FPHRAIM Fisk. 


The progenitors of the Fisk family in the town of Lebanon, 
Madison Co., N, Y., were John and Betsy (Wright) Fisk. The 
former was born in Otsego Co., about 1768 and the latter in the 
town of Holden, Otsego Co., the same year, They came into 
the town of Eaton and settled near where Pecksport is now sit- 
uated, in 1802. They moved into the town of Lebanon and set- 
tled where John Fisk, a grandson, is now residing and carried 
. on farming. They had eight children, as follows: John, Betsy, 
Sally, Harvey, Polly, Wright, Mahaley and Alta, only two of 
whom are now living, Sally and Polly, the former living near 
West Eaton and the latter in Sangerfield, Oneida Co., N. Y. 
John and Betsy(Wright) Fisk were poor but hard working people. 
They were pioneers in this County and the hardships and priva- 
tions incident to an early settlement in the wilderness were se- 
verely felt by them. They died at great ages, the former in 1852 
and the latter in 1851. 

John, the first child of John and Betsy (Wright) Fisk, was 
born August 16th, 1796, in Otsego Co. He worked on the farm 
at home for his parents until he was married, in 1816. He then 
went to ie | for himself. The farm he purchased was 
ecoyered by a dense forest and several years were spent in 
clearing it up. He worked for others several years. clearing 
land by the acre. He carried on farming all his life and acquir- 
ed a large property. He was an extensive bee keeper, having 
as many as 150 colonies at times and realizing, several seasons, 
a8 a as one thousand dollars from his honey and bees, and 
keeping his stock unimpaired, He carried on the dairying busi- 
ness very largely, having at times as many as one hundred cows. 
For several years he was one of the most extensive butter and 
cheese makers in Madison Co. 

Mr, Fisk was one of old Madison’s solid men; he was success- 
ful because he was faithful and enterprising and endowed with 
an energy and will that removed all obstacles to success, His 
advantages for an education were poor, a few terms at the dis- 
trict school, being all that he ever pk i or As a mental math- 
ematician he was a wonder, being able to work in his mind the 
most difficult problems in interest and such others as he encoun- 
tered in his business affairs, 

He was never an office seeker and took no interest in politics. 
He was a Democrat. In religious sentiment, he was a Universal- 
ist but never a member af apy church, Hecontributed liberally 


of his means in support of the Society in his town. He was 
kind to the poor and needy and ever ready to lend a helping ° 
hand, when he believed the object was a worthy one; of that he 
had to be satisfied. He was a kind husband and indulgent 
father and his children were taught the value of industry and 
economy. When his parents became old and needed care and 
support, and that tender regard that every parent has a right to 
expect from their children, his duty was faithfully and affection- 
ately performed. He supported them and carefully looked 
after all theirwants, For all thenoble qualities that characterize 
the truly useful citizen, good friend and kind neighbor, Mr. 
Fisk was beloved, and when death claimed him, the town of 
Lebanon was called.on to mourn the loss of one of its best citi- 
zens, He died Mareh 21st, 1866. 

Oct. 16th, 1816, John, Fisk married Milley, daughter of Gay- 
lord and Milley (Loveland) Stevens, of Lebanon, natives of 
Conn. (They had seventeen children.) She wasborn Jan, 5th, 
1795 and died Noy. 16th, 1864, John and Milley Fisk had eight 
children as follows; Albert, born Aug. 28th, 1817, died in Wis- 
consin in 1850, Phebe, born Nov, 28th, 1819, married Alonzo 
Sabins, Sept. 15th, 1837, Olive, born June 26th, 1821, married Nel- 
son Slocum, Harriet, born Feb. 12th, 1824, married Elisha 
Steadman, Ann, born June 25th, 1826, married Oscar Stewart, 
Ephraim, born Feb, 10th, 1827, married Nancy R. Campbell of 
Lebanon, Sept. 11th, 1851.. She died May 17th, 1875. He then 
married Miss Rettie Barber, of Otselic, Chenango Co., Noy. 15th 
1876, Luman, born July 16th, 1829, married Angeline Close, o 
Smyrna, Chenango Co., and John, born Dec. 6th, 1840, mar- 
ried Nettie Morrow, of Augusta, Oneida Co, 

Ephraim lived at home, working on the farm until he was 
married, and then until his father died, aiding him in the man- 
agement of his extensive business. He is one of the most exten- 
sive farmers in the county, and carries on a large business, In 
politics he is a Democrat, but in town matters, votes for the best 
man. Has been Assessor, Supervisor four years and at present 
is Justice of the Peace, Luman is a prominent manin the town 
and has been a farmer, now out of business and residing at Leb- 
anon village. John is residing on the old homestead and op- 
erates the farm of about 300 acres, He has held several offices of 
trust and responsibility and at present is Excise Commissioner. 
He is a member of the Congregationalist church at Lebanon, 


SuPERVvISORS. CLERKS, 
1838. Curtis Hoppin. William Robinson. 
1839-40. do, Stephen S. Sabin. 
1841-2. Jeremiah Ballard. do. 
1843-4. David Clark. do. 
1845-6. Curtis Hoppin. do. 
1847. Joseph A. Norton. Jason Owen, 
1848. David Clark. do. 
1849. do. Edwin M. Lamb. 
1850. Joseph A. Norton. do. 
1851-2. David Clark. Alex, Y. Whitmore. 
1853. Jason Owen. 0. 
1854-5. O. Oliver A. Benedict. 
1856. David Clark. do. 
1857-8. do. Edwin &. Benedict. 
1859. Aylmer Ballard. do. 
1860-1. John C. Head. do. 
1862-5. E. M. Lamb. do. 
1866-7. Geo. W. Baker. Chas. W. Brasse. 
1868-9. Henry Seymour. do. 
1870, Albert O. Pierce. Edwin L. Lewis. 
1871. _Edwin M. Lamb. John B. Gilbert. 
1872-3. Ephraim Fisk. do. 
1874. do. J. Mott Throop. 
1875. do. Edward G. Gilbert. 
1876-7, Ladurna Ballard. do. 
1878. John S. Ross. George Holman. 
1879. Sidney D. Smith. John B. Gilbert. 
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LEBANON. 


Lebanon, locally known as “ Zvad Hollow,” is situ- 
ated about a mile west of the center of the town, and 
is a station on the Syracuse and Chenango Valley 
Railroad. It contains a Congregational church, a 
district school, one hotel, two stores, a saw-mill, tan- 
nery, creamery, (owned by Henry Seymour,) a black- 
smith shop, (Cornelius Downey,) a carriage shop, (B. 
N. Gustin,) a shoe shop, (George Holman,) a car- 
penter shop, (Edwin M. Lamb,) and a population of 
162. 


MERCHANTS.—The first person who sold goods in 
the town was Justus B. Smith, who kept a small stock 
in the basement of his house, on the farm now owned 
and occupied by Whipple Clark, the house in which 
he lived being now used as an out-building. He 
traded there several years in a small way and was 
succeeded in that locality by James Dorrance, who 
continued but a short time. 

The first regular merchant who traded in a store 
built for the purpose was Jonathan Thayer, Jr., whose 
father, Captain Jonathan, came here from But- 
ternuts about 1800, and settled on lot 61, about two 
miles west of Lebanon, where young Thayer com- 
menced trading about 1808. He soon after moved 
into the village and built and traded in the store which 
now forms the rear part of Pike & Seymour's store, 
having been removed from its original location—the 
site of Gilbert’s store—by his son Sylvester, when the 
latter store was built by him in 1834. Jonathan 


traded there till his death, May 20, 1830, at the age 
of 47. The elder Thayer, who was a Revolutionary 
soldier, and his wife, Martha, died on the farm they 
settled, the former Feb. 24, 1827, aged 74, and the 
latter Feb. 12, 1827, aged 68. 

Orson and William L. Sheldon continued business 
a year or two in the Gilbert store, when William, who 
was also acattle and wool dealer, withdrew, Orson 
continuing alone a year or two, when he sold to’ Cur- 
tis Hoppin, whose son-in-law, Joseph A. Norton, car- 
ried on the business from about 1844 or ’45 till 1853, 
when Edwin M. Lamb became associated with Hop- 
pin, whose interest was purchased by Joseph D. 
Avery in 1859. Mr. Lamb withdrew in the spring of 
1864, Avery continuing in trade till April, 1865, when 
the goods were sold at auction. : 

Horace A. Campbell, son of the pioneer, Charles 
Campbell, built the upright part of the hotel in the 
village about 1833 or '34 fora store, and traded there 
two or three years, when he converted it into a tavern, 
which he kept till about 1853. He removed soon 
after to Earlville, where he died Nov. 14, 1879. 
Henry A. Leet, while he kept the tavern also sold 
goods there, continuing till his death, March 23, 1861, 
since which time it has not been occupied as a store, 

Benjamin Baker, who came here from Washington 
county about 1863 or ’64, and was variously employed 
till about the latter part of 1865, commenced trading 
in thé Gilbert store at the latter date, and continued 
some two years. Erastus Wellington, nephew of 
David Wellington, an early settler in Nelson, traded 
in the Gilbert store from the latter part of 1866 till 
1869, when he was succeeded by Milton E, Danforth, 
who soon after associated with himself Isaiah S. Head, 
who continued under the name of Head & Danforth 
till July, 1870, in the spring of which year they built 
the store now occupied by Pike & Seymour, and fail- 
ed just as that building was ready for occupancy. 

The present merchants are Fisk & Gilbert, (Eph- 
raim Fisk and John B. Gilbert,) both natives of the 
town, who commenced business in April, 1870; and 
Pike & Seymour, (LeRoy B. Pike arid Silas W. Sey- 
mour,) the former of whom established the business 
Noy. 1, 1871, in company with Abraham Martin, and 
continued it under the name of Pike & Martin till 
Feb, 15, 1872, when Martin withdrew. March 18, 
1873, Silas W. Seymour became associated with Mr. 
Pike and the business has since been conducted un- 
der the name of Pike & Seymour. Mr. Pike came 
from Pekin, Niagara county, Mr. Seymour is a native 
of Lebanon, son of Alfred Seymour. 

Puysictans.—The first physician was Joseph Sto- 
well, from Stowell, Mass., where he taught school as 
late as 1799, in which year Achsah, widow of John 
Blair, now living in Lebanon village, was his pupil 
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there. He removed soon after, about 1800, and set- 
tled on the south-east corner lot of the town, No. 91, 
near Earlville, where Homer Hall now lives, and there 
lived and practiced till his death, about 1831 or '32. 
His son Kittridge succeeded him on the homestead 
and also died there. 

Constant Merrick came from Lanesboro, Mass., as 
early as 1803, possibly in 1802, and settled on Bil- 
ling’s Hill, about two miles south-east of Lebanon. 
About 1806, he removed to Lebanon village, to the 
house which stood on the site of Edward Gilbert's 
residence, where he lived and practiced till his death, 
July 29, 1828, aged 56. 

John Clarke came from Windham, Conn., in 1806, 
and settled lot 45, a little north-west of the center, on 
the farm now owned by Henry Seymour, where he re- 
sided till his death, about 1840, at the age of 95 
years, having discontinued practice many years pre- 
viously, ‘ 

Erastus B. Burroughs came from Greene, N. Y., 
where his parents resided, in the fall of 1827, having 


just completed his studies at Fairfield Medical Col- 


lege. He settled in the village and immediately gath- 
ered about him a class of students, whom he located 
in contiguous places for the purpose of drawing pat- 
ronage by way of consultations. Among these stu- 
dents were Albert G. Purdy, who came from Che- 
nango county in 1828, located first in Eaton, whence, 
after several years’ successful practice, having served 
during the time in the Assembly, he removed to 
Oneida, where he was again elected to the Assembly, 
and died there ; Milton Burnett, a native of George- 
town, who located at Morrisville, where he practiced 
many years, removing eventually to Oneida, where he 
died, having, while practicing in Morrisville, been elect- 
ed Sheriff; Frederick Bradley, a native of George- 
town, who located in Westfield, Chautauqua county, 
and died there; Dunham, from Chenango 
county, and Ralph Shepard, a native of Georgetown, 
both of whom located in Michigan; and James 
Stewart, from Georgetown, who located in Lincklaen, 
and subsequently removed to Illinois. 

Dr. Burrough’s health failed about 1841, and he 
went to Key West, Florida, returning in June, 1842. 
His health continuing to fail, in February, 1843, he 
returned to the home of his parents in Greene, where 
he died June 26, 1843, aged 41. 

Lyman O. Horton came here from Hamilton, his 
native place, in 1843, and located in the village, where 
he practiced till about 1854, when he removed to 
Lincoln county, Il. John Baker and Cyrus _ his 
brother, homeopathists, were contemporary with Orton, 
and practiced in company from about 1848 to 1853. 
They removed to the western part of the State. 
Frank D. Beebe, now in Hamilton, practiced here 








from 1855 to 1862, 


Elam Root, from East Hamil- 
ton, took Beebe’s place, and after three or four years’ 
practice removed to Union, Broome county, where he 
is now practicing. 

The present physician is James Mott Throop, who 
was born in Hamilton, July 4, 1838, graduated at the 
University of New York in 1862, and came here im- 
mediately from the army, Dec. 7, 1866. 


PostMasTERS.—The first postmaster at Lebanon 
was Jonathan Thayer, who was appointed about 1814 
or rs and held the office till his death, May 20, 1830. 
He was succeeded by his son Sylvester, who held it 
till 1833, when Orrin Thayer, second son of Jonathan, 
was appointed. He was succeeded by Horace A, 
Campbell about 1836. Orrin Gilbert next held it a 
short time, when William L. Sheldon was appointed 
and held it till near his death in 1847. H. A. Camp- 
bell succeeded Sheldon, and was followed Oct. 4, 
1853, by Edwin M. Lamb, who was succeeded by 
Reuben S. Hall about 1857 or ’58. Joseph D, Avery 
next held it from 1861 to 1865, when Milton E, Dan- 
forth was appointed and held it till about 1870, when 
Charles W. Brasse received the appointment and was 
succeeded in 1873 by John D. Gilbert, who held it till 
May 17, 1876, when Silas W. Seymour, the present 
incumbent was appointed. 


Manuractures.—The saw-mill at Lebanon is 
owned by L. D. Pope and E. M. Washburn, who pur- 
chased the property in July, 1878, of S. K. Hawkins, 
who operated it about three years and rebuilt it dur- 
ing the first year of his occupancy. It contains one 
muley saw, which is propelled by water from the 
small stream running through the village. 

The first tannery in Lebanon yillage was estab- 
lished just north of the school house by Thomas 
Bright, in 1838, and operated by him till 1841. The 
tannery then passed into the hands of Alanson 
Bishop, who sold it after three years to Sylvester 
Thompson, who afterwards associated with himself 
Lyman D. Swan. They changed the site to the 
present location in 1854 and continued the business 
till about 1862 or ’63. It passed successively at short 
intervals into the hands of Jarvis A. Head and Lester 
Hayward, the former associated with John C, Head, 
Solomon Baker, James Deyo and Sullivan E, Sabin, 
Samuel C. Gates, Roswell Whitman, who repaired it 
and sold it in March, 1875. to the present proprietor, 
Anton Pfeiffer, who was associated with his son Joseph 
from 1875 till his death Feb. 27, 1878. It contains 
sixteen vats, and tans 1,000 hides and 6,000 to 7,000 
calfskins per annum. 

The hotel at Lebanon village—the main part—was 
built for a store in 1833 or ’4, by Horace A. Camp- 
bell. The south-east portion was built in 1829, by 
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Dr. Burroughs, for an office, for which purpose he 
used it till about 1833 or ’4, when he sold it to Mr. 
Campbell, who then built the main part as an addi- 
tion, and subsequently converted it into a tavern. 
It has been kept by Lewis Tallett since March, 1879. 
With the exception of the hotel at A/iddleport, east 
of Smith’s Valley, which was once the seat of con- 
siderable business enterprise, kept by Jacob Carpen- 
ter, whose father once owned a steam-mill in that lo- 
cality, it is the only hotel in the town. 


CuurcHes,— Zhe Congregational Church of Lebanon * 


was organized Oct. 2, 1802, as the Zhird Congregational 
Church of Christ in the town of Hamilton. Pursuant 
to request, Rev. Ezra Woodworth, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Hamilton, “attended 
in the 5th township in Hamilton, Oct. 1, 1802, for. the 
purpose of forming a church” therein, and the follow- 
ing day Abraham Webster, Lent Bradley, John C. 
Wagoner, Elihu Bosworth, Isaac Campbell, Dolly 
Webster, Rachel Galloway, Caty Bosworth, Joanna 
Wagoner, Elizabeth Campbell, Sarah Wagoner, Sophia 
Webster, Eunice Webster, Elizabeth Huston and Solo- 
mon Jones, some of whom had not previously entered 
into church fellowship, met, adopted a confession of 
faith and Church covenant, and were constituted a 
church by Rev. Ezra Woodworth. 

The records of the church previous to 1817 are very 
meager and concerned mostly with the admission of 
members. The first baptism recorded took place 
July 30, 1804, when Thomas Wilkins was received on 
letter, Freelove, his wife, on experience and baptism. 

It does not appear from the records that they had 
a settled pastor before 1825, July 26th of which year 
they voted to invite Preston Cummings to become the 
pastor. He accepted and was ordained Aug. 23, 
1825, by a delegation of ministers from the Union 
Association. Feb, 20, 1827, Mr. Cummings requested 
to be dismissed from the pastoral care of the church 
and was formally dismissed by the Association a few 
days later. 

September 2, 1831, they resolved to request the 
Chenango Presbytery to ordain Rev. S. Scott at their 
next meeting. How long he served as pastor the re- 
cords do not show. He was succeeded by Rey. Mr. 
Willis, but whether as pastor isnot apparent. The 
interval between 1827 and 1831 was partially, if not 
wholly supplied by Revs. Ezekiel I. Chapman, Na- 
thaniel Latham, P. Field, S. Scott and Samuel Man- 
ning. March 4, 1835, Rev. Jeremiah Pomeroy was 
invited to visit the church with a view to settlement. 
He did not, however, assume the pastoral relation. 
Rev, William B. Tompkins, who had served them in 
the interval, was called to the pastorate May 21, 1836, 
and installed June 14, 1836. His labors were ter- 
minated in October, 1839. 





During his pastorate, in 1836—9, the church, which 
was built in 1825 a mile north of the center, was re- 
moved to the village, and completed for occupancy in 
the fall of 1839. In March, 1838, the church resolved 
to solicit funds from abroad for this object and to ex- 
change their parsonage, as the funds they had been 
able to raise on subscription were not sufficient for the 
purpose. Previous to 1825 they worshiped in school 
houses. 

In July, 1840, they voted to invite the Congregational | 
church of Georgetown to unite with them in call- 
ing Rev. G. W. Finney to the joint pastorate of the 
two churches the ensuing year, which they accordingly 
did and secured his services. He was succeeded by 
Revs. Redfield and Copeland, the latter of whom 
closed his labors Oct. 2, 1845. September 23, 1845, 
the church withdrew from the Oneida Association. 
Rev. Wyn Root officiated in 1846, but whether as 
pastor does not appear. Rev. G. M. Smith was the 
pastor as early as July 7, 1848, and was voted a letter 
of dismission Aug, 10, 1851. 

February 11, 1854, a call was extended to T, A. 
Wadsworth, who was ordained Feb. 21, 1854. His 
pastorate was dissolved March 26, 1855. Sept. 13, 
1857, Rev. C. Barstow was called to the pastorate. 
He closed his labors April 13, 1862, at which time he 
preached his farewell sermon. W. W. Warner com- 
menced his labors as pastor June 1, 1862, and was 
dismissed by letter April 2, 1864. Rev. Abisha Sco- 
field united with the church April 3, 1864, and was 
dismissed by letter Oct. 29, 1865, but whether he was 
pastor or not the records do not show. Rev. Ovid 
Miner was the pastor Aug. 30, 1873, and Rev, E. D. 
Reed, apparently, a year earlier, but who, if any one, 
filled the intervening period does not appear. 

May 23, 1875, it was voted to call Rev. J. D. Wood- 
ruff, who was installed July 7, 1875. April 23, 1876, 
being unable to raise his salary of $650, it was resolved 
to release him from his engagement at the end of the 
year. Rev. Ward Batchelor was the pastor as early as 
April 27, 1878; and Seward M. Dodge, a graduate 
of Hamilton College in 1872, and Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1878, was ordained pastor Nov. 19, 
1878, and still sustains that relation. Sept. 1, 1878, 
the church reported a membership of 55, 22 males 
and 33 females. 


SoutH LEBANON. 


South Lebanon, situated a mile and a half south of 
Lebanon, contains a church, which was built some 
fifty years ago by the Methodists, but not now occupied, 
a district school, one store, a steam saw-mill, a wagon 
shop, (Samuel Benedict,) a blacksmith shop, (Stephen 
J. Wedge,) and a population of about fifty. There 
was never a post-office here. 
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The first merchant at this place was W. H. Wil- 
liamson; a native of Lebanon, who came here from 
Hamilton about 1871 and sold in 1876 to Lewis H. 
Wedge, the present merchant, who is also a native of 
Lebanon. There have been no other merchants here. 

The saw mill, owned by Sidney Bills & Son, was 
built—the main part—about 1860, by Sidney Bills, 
for a carriage shop, and was used for that purpose till 
May, 1871, when it was converted to its present use. 
The addition containing the feedrun was built by Mr. 
Bills about 1858, for a cider mill, and was removed to 
its present location when the main building was 
erected. Mr. Bills’ son, Charles S., became associa— 
ted with him in 1871. The motive power is sup- 
plied by a twenty-horse-power engine. 


Smiry’s VALLEY. 


Smith’s Valley, (Randallsville P. O.,) is situated 
in the east border of the town, a little north of the 
center. It is a station on the New York, Ontario 
& Western railroad, and the southern terminus of 
the Utica, Clinton & Binghamton railroad. Once 
the seat of many of Lebanon’s important enterprises, 
it early lapsed into a state of rural repose, to be 
aroused from its lethargy of more than a Rip Van 
Winkle period by the introduction of railroads. It 
was the locality of the earliest mercantile operations 
in the town ; but the first merchant under the present 
regime was J. Dayton F. Smith, who commenced bus- 
iness in 1870, was associated with his son, Adon N. 
Smith, from 1873, and sold about 1874 to Charles E. 
Montgomery, who, after trading a little over a year 
and a half, sold in 1876 to Sidney Dayton Smith, the 
present merchant. ‘The first postmaster since the re- 
vival was Peter L. Beers, who was appointed about a 
year before the Midland railroad was built. He was 
succeeded by Henry T, Robinson, J. Dayton F. 
Smith, C. Montgomery and Sidney Dayton Smith, the 
present incumbent, who was appointed Jan. 1, 1877. 
The post-office is named in honor of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Randall. E. C. Bixby has kept a grocery here 
since 1877. There is a cheese factory located here, 
which was built in 1863 or 4. It is owned by a 
stock company composed of M. N. Campbell, A. L. 
Brown, W. C. Russell and D. B. Shapley. There is 
also a saw mill, owned by Mr. Simmons. 


Manvuractures.—About one and one-fourth miles 
east of Lebanon is a grist and saw mill owned by Mr. 
Partridge, who has been in possession some two years. 
Both are operated by water. The grist mill was built 
at an early period, about 1810. About a mile south- 
west of Smith’s Valley is a saw mill, planing mill and 
cheese box factory owned by Erastus Clark, who built 
it some fifteen years ago. It is situated on a tribu- 
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tary of the Chenango, which furnishes the water- 
power. In the north part of the town, on a stream 
which empties into the Chenango about a mile above 
Smith’s Valley, is a saw mill owned by George Morse. 
About a mile and a half west of Lebanon, on the 
west branch of the Chenango, are two saw mills in 
close proximity, one of which is owned by John Fisk 
and the other by Clinton Stowell. The latter is an 
old mill; connected with it isa cooper shop. In the 
same locality is a carding machine owned by Marvin 
Day. About a mile above South Lebanon is a small 
saw mill owned by the widow of Jonathan Green, who 
operated it till his death, in 1878; and about a mile 
below South Lebanon, on the same stream, is a saw 
mill owned by Marvin Torrey, by whom it was built 
about 1867. 

About one and one-fourth miles north-east of Leb- 
anon is a Baptist church ; and about a mile east of 
that village is a tumble-down Universalist church 
which has not been used for years. 

The Baptist Church of Lebanon.—Early in the 
century, Elder Hosmer, of Hamilton, and others 
preached occasionally in various parts of the town, 
and under their labors a revival was experienced in 
1808 which continued till 1811. Thomas Jeril, then 
residing in Georgetown, was a convert of this period, 
and subsequently removing to the central part of 
Lebanon, he prepared one room in his dwelling as a 
place of worship, There and at the house of Zor 
Benedict he preached and gathered a band, which, to 
the number of twenty-seven, were recognized as a 
church by a council convened at the barn of Z. 
Benedict, June 26, 1816, at which time Mr. Jeril was 
ordained its pastor. 

Nov. 19, 1819, an agreement was entered into to 
build a church edifice 24 by 36 feet. It was erected 
about a hundred rods south of the present church, 
which was completed.in 1835 and dedicated in Feb- 
ruary of that year. 

The first allusion to a pastor’s salary is recorded 
Sept. 15, 1821, when a committee was raised to 
circulate and collect a subscription for that purpose. 
No amount is stated. Two years later the stipulated 
salary of Elder Jeril was $40 in labor, $30 in grain 
and $5 in cash. Two years later still, the pastor 
stated to the church that he “thought he ought to 
have fifty dollars per year for his services.” No 
further record in reference to salary is found till Nov. 
5, 1835, when it was resolved to allow the pastor a 
salary of $100. 

In November, 1831, a number were dismissed to 
unite with a conference in Georgetown. 

Growing infirmities compelled Elder Jeril to resign 
the pastorate and he closed his labors with the church 
April 1, 1836, after a twenty years’ pastorate. Elder 
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A. Wheelock was employed as a temporary supply. 
The second pastor was Elder Washington Kingsley, 
who began his labors Jan. 29, 1837, and closed them 
in “1840.” The third pastorate, Elder Benjamin Put- 
nam’s, commenced Sept. 22, 1839, and continued 
two years; the fourth, Elder E. D. Reed’s, began 
Oct. 10, 1841, and continued four and one-half years. 
Linus M. Peck served them as supply one year suc- 
ceeding Mr. Reed’s departure. The fifth pastorate, 
Elder Daniel Hascall’s, commenced Nov. 13, 1847, 
and continued three years; the sixth, Elder Bela 
Palmer’s, commenced March 15, 1851, and continued 
thirteen years. James Parker, from Madison Uni- 
versity, succeeded as a supply and was ordained 
Sept. 22, 1864. He served them one year; likewise 
H. H. Bawden, in the same manner. H. Jones suc- 
ceeded as a supply, serving about a year. In Sep- 
tember, 1867, E. D. Reed was recalled and continued 
his labors with them till 1873. Succeeding his de- 
parture the pulpit was supplied by A. W. Cady, from 
Madison University. Rev. C. V. Patterson, of Ham- 
ilton, became the pastor in July, 1876, and closed his 
labors April 1, 1877. He was succeeded by George 
B. Simons, of Hamilton Theological Seminary, who 
was ordained in September, 1877, and closed his 
labors with them in 1879. 

The church has licensed many to preach, and 
ordained five. The whole number who have been 
baptized is 407. June 11, 1879, the church reported 
a membership of 81. The Sunday School, which 
was organized in 1836, numbered nine officers and 
teachers and seventy scholars. The estimated value 
of church property was $2,000. 


WaR OF THE REBELLION.—The first recorded ac- 
tion taken by Lebanon with reference to filling its 
quotas during the late war was Aug. 17, 1863, when, 
at a special town meeting, it was decided by a vote of 
158 to 94, not to levy a tax to raise the commutation 
fee of persons who might be made liable to military 
service by the impending draft. 

A special town meeting was held at the store of 
Avery & Lamb, Oct. 19, 1863, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the propriety of granting 
relief to the indigent families of volunteers who have 
entered the service of the United States from this 
town, agreeable to an Act passed May 17, 1863, and 
it was resolved that the Justices be a committee to 
ascertain the wants of such families and render such 
assistance as they should deem necessary, 

At a special meeting held at the house of S. E. 
Sabin, Aug. 19, 1864, the following action was taken 
by a vote of 51 to 1:— 


““WueEreas, In view of a possibility of a failure of 
our county recruiting commissioners sent to Georgia 
to procure recruits to fill the quota of this county, and 


in view of the fact that some of the towns of the 
county have already voted to pay town bounties in 
addition to the county bounty authorized by the 
Board of Supervisors ; and, , 

“Wuereas, Under the above circumstances, if the 
towns of Lebanon are obliged [to raise] a part or all 
of their men to fill the’ quota under the President’s 
last call they will necessarily be brought in direct 
competition with those towns that are paying town 
bounties ;_ therefore, 

“Resolved, That we raise $12,000 on the credit of 
the town of Lebanon to be used for procuring volun- 
teers or substitutes to be credited to said town to fill 
its quota under the President’s call of July 18, 1864, 
for 500,000 men, said money to be procured, or such 
part thereof as may be necessary to be used for the 
above purpose, by issuing orders pledging the credit 
of the town, signed by the Supervisor and Town 
Clerk, payable on or before the first day of Septem- 
ber, 1865.” 

The War Loan Committee was charged with the 
duty of procuring the volunteers or substitutes to fill 
that quota, and authorized to pay such sums as boun- 
ties as they deemed necessary, 

At a special meeting held at the same place Jan. 7, 
1865, by a yote of 96 to x it was 

“Resolved, That we raise $20,000 on the credit of 
the town of Lebanon, or such part of said sum as 
may be necessary, to be used for procuring volunteers 
or substitutes, to be credited to said town to fill its 
quota under the President’s call of Dec, 20, 1864, 
for 300,000 men ; the above sum or such part thereof 
as may be necessary shall be raised by issuing orders, 
pledging the credit of the town, signed by the Super- 
visor and Town Clerk, payable one-half on or before 
the first day of February, 1866, and the balance on 
or before the first day of February, 1867, with annual 
interest at seven per cent; said money or such part 
thereof as is necessary to be used shall be raised on 
said orders, and the men procured by the present War 
Loan Committee of the town, the money to be paid 
at the discretion of said committee.” 

The following is the report of E. M. Lamb, Chair- 
man of the War Loan Committee, dated February 


28, 1865 :— 
Bounty paid in August and September, 

1864, tO84 NED. sot eas Phe ois $11,700 900 
Exchange on $2,400 sent to Georgia. . . 12 00 
Bounty paid to 20 volunteers in January, 

ESOS, pone Snicnlo de Paae > Hee ott 12,730 00 
Exchange paid on bounty money....... 23 00 
Discount and revenue stamps paid..... 8 06 


For which amount town orders were 
parc Loney |.'.4. tas Ones omnis dualts $24,473 06 
March 7, 1865, a bounty of $300 each was voted 
to Orange C. Thompson and Curtis Kingsley. 
Lebanon furnished during the war 154 men, about 
one-tenth of its entire population. With the excep- 
tion of 29 not indicated they were distributed in the 
various branches of the service as follows: 5 in the 
26th, 3 in the 44th, 8 in the 61st, 27 in the 114th, 22 
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in the 157th, 4 inthe 176th, and 14 in the 184th 
New York, and 14 in the 16th United States infantry 
regiments; 2 in the ist, (light) 2 each in the 2d and 
3d, 1 in the 4th, 5 inthe oth, 1 each in the rith and 
14th, and 2 in the erst veteran heavy artillery regi- 
ments ; 2 in Bates’ Battery, 1 in the Oneida Inde- 
pendent Company of Cavalry; 2 in the 21st, 3 in the 
22d, 1 in the 24th New York cavalry regiments, and 
3 in Scott's Nine Hundred (cavalry). 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


JABIN ARMSTRONG. 


The subject of this sketch was born Feb. 24, 1791, 
in the town of Franklin, New London county, Conn. 
He was a son of Amos and Mary (Smith) Armstrong, 
natives of Connecticut. The former died June 25, 
1828, and the latter July 22, 1827. They had eight 
children, six sons and two daughters, and our subject 
was the last of the family at his death, all the others 
having been called home before him, 

Jabin attended the common schools of his native 
town, and these facilities were the only ones he ever 
enjoyed for obtaining an education. He spent the 
time until he was seventeen years old on_ his 
father’s farm, but about this time he met with an ac- 
cident which partially disabled him, and unfitted him 
for farm work, and in consequence he was put to 
learn the wagon-maker’s trade, at which he spent two 
years. In November, 1810, he came to Lebanon on 
a visit and was advised by his friends to make a start 
for himself here, and so he did, and here the remainder 
of his life was passed. He worked at his trade and 
met with flattering success during his active business 
life. He also worked a farm for about four years. 

In 1813, March 14, he was united in marriage with 
Clarissa Emeline, the eldest of a family of eight chil- 
dren of Oliver and Hannah (Pettingall) Hartshorn 
natives, the former of Connecticut and the latter 
of Massachusetts. Clarissa was born in the town of 
Lisbon the 29th of June, 1788. She came to 
Lebanon in 1812, in company with a number of her 
friends and acquaintances, among whom was _ her 
future husband who had been on a visit to his native 
State. Her father died in his native town in 1815, 
and her mother came to Lebanon the following year 
with all her children, and settled in the vicinity of 
Smith’s Valley. The names of these children were 
as follows: Royal, Oliver, Ira, Clarissa, Miranda, 
Sophronia and Eliza, all of whom are now dead 
except Miranda, still living in Smith’s Valley. After 
the death of Oliver Hartshorn his farm was appor- 
tioned to his children, and the lot that fell to Clarissa 
is now occupied by the great Sprague Cotton Mill, one 
of the largest in the world. 

Clarissa Emeline Armstrong was a woman of 
splendid, and in many respects, remarkable character- 
istics. Her executive ability was of a high order and 
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_her management of her home affairs was simply per- 


fect. She was intelligent and gifted, and was one of 
that type of women, who, if favored with advantages. 
equal to those enjoyed by many of the sterner sex, 
become the peers of the best of them. All who en- 
joyed the pleasure of her acquaintance know how 
perfectly she exemplified in every detail the traits of 
the refined lady and affectionate wife and mother. 
She died October rg, 1865. 

Jabin Armstrong, as a mechanic, was widely known 
through this section, his wagons being sought for by 
all who wanted one for durability, He was highly re- 
spected by his townsmen and acquaintances every- 
where, and was honored by appointment and election 
to several offices of trust, the duties of which were 
performed in a manner that reflected credit upon 
himself, and that was satisfactory to the people. 

In politics he was formerly a Whig, and after the 
formation of the Republican party he united with 
that and was always known throughout the entire 
county as one of the most zealous supporters of its 
principles and measures. He was never an aspirant 
for public place, but had he been, he would have been 
entrusted with the best offices in the gift of the people 
of the county. 

In religious sentiments he had no pronounced views 
and never united with any denomination, but attended 
the Congregational church at Hamilton. He was lib- 
eral of his means when the cause of religion appealed 
to him for assistance. 

A marked characteristic in him was his kindness of 
heart and his desire to alleviate suffering in whatever 
form it appeared to him. He was benevolent to the 
the poor and unfortunate, and the distressed and un- 
happy ever found in him a sympathizing friend. 

The death of this good man was most sorrowful 
and distressing. On the 24th day of January, 1877, 
during a blinding snow storm, he started from Smith’s 
Valley, where he had been visiting his wife’s sisters, 
Miranda and Eliza, to return to his home, and while 
walking on the railroad track he was struck by a 
snow-plow, His injuries were so severe that he died 
from the effect of them six days after the accident, on 
the 3oth of January, 1877. 

To Mr. and Mrs, Armstrong were born four children, 
named in the order of their birth as follows: Clarissa 
Emeline, born April 18, 1814, married to James H, 
Maydole, Sept. 4, 1838, after his decease to Dan 
Storrs, and now residing at Eaton, N. Y.; Jabin Wal- 
do, born Nov. 5, 1815, married Lucy Melinda Owen, 
of Lebanon, now residing on the old homestead ; 
Hannah Frances, born Jan. 12, 1818, died June 12, 
1844, and Martha, born Oct. 21, 1820, married 
Stephen Chaphe, of Cazenovia, N. Y. She died 
March 7, 1877. 


EPHRAIM PALMER. 


One of the three oldest men now living in the town 
of Lebanon, and the subject of our sketch, was born 
in the town of Windham, Conn., Dec. 2, 1795, son 
of Calvin and Hannah (Hartshorn) Palmer, who were 
natives of Connecticut. The former was born Sept. 
1, 1766, and died here in the town of Lebanon, Mad- 
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ison county, March 29, 1843, and the latter was born 
about the same time. She died Feb. 3, 1852, both 
died in the home of our subject. They were married 
Oct. 6, 1791, and had five children, viz: Lucy, born 
Dec. 6, 1792, and died Jan. 26, 1835; Henry, born 
Feb. 7, 1794, and died June 10, 1876; Ephraim, as 
above ; David, born June 26, 1798, and died Noy. 16, 
1867; Gurdon L., born May 2, 1801, died Nov. 9, 
1877, and William, born March 31, 1808, now living 
in the city of Monmouth, Ill. 

Ephraim’s father was a miller by occupation, and 
for several years operated a mill that was situated on 
the site now occupied by the great Willimantic Thread 
Mill, said to be one of the largest in the world. 
Ephraim, as soon as he was able to work, was em- 
ployed on a farm, attending district school winters. 
When he was about 19 years of age he learned the 
trade of cloth-dresser. He followed that business up 
to the time of and many years after his settlement in 
Log City, now Eaton, in 1824. The roth of June of 
that year he married Sally, daughter of Benjamin and 
and Bridget Palmer, natives of Connecticut. The 
former was born Feb. 21, 1767, and the latter Feb. 
14,1767. They removed to Otsego county, N. Y., in 
1820, and there died, the father Feb. to, 1855, and 
the latter Aug. 19, 1839. They had 12 children, and 
Sally is the only one of that number now living. She 
was born May 9, 1801, and is yet quite vigorous and 
active for one of her years, haying her house affairs 
under her personal supervision, and managing and 
conducting the business of a dairy of forty cows. 

Ephraim, when he left Connecticut, started with a 
team of two yoke of oxen, and brought the household 
goods of his parents in a sled, the journey being ac- 
complished the entire distance to Otsego county, 
where they first settled, in 10 days. The trip was 
made in the winter and the Connecticut and Hudson 
rivers were crossed on the ice. 


He followed his trade in Log City a number of 
years. About the year 1823, his brother Henry came 
to the town of Lebanon, and purchased 60 acres, 
where the old homestead is and in which this venera- 
ble couple are now living, and where Henry lived 
until he died. ‘The latter and Ephraim carried on 
this farm adding by purchase from time to time, until 
it contained 335 acres. In the fall of 1848 Henry 
C., the son of Ephraim, became interested in its 
management and after the death of Henry the elder, 
and the inability of Ephraim on account of his weight 
of years, the sole management devolved upon him. 

Henry the brother was one of the most popular 
men in the town. He was a democrat and a zealous 
politician. After the formation of the Republican party 
he jomed its ranks and was always until he died a 
warm advocate of its principles. He was honored 
by his townsmen with the best offices in their 
gift and was elected to the State Legislature in 


1843. He was justice of the peace four 
years, superintendent of the poor three terms, 
assessor some years, and the duties of the 


offices to which he was elected were most faithfully 
and satisfactorily performed. He was the friend of 
peace and good order and was the chosen arbiter to 
settle difficulties between neighbors and contestants 
from far and near, such was the respect the people had 
for him, and the confidence reposed in his faith and 





good judgment. He never married. Ephraim was 
not fond of prominence and resisted all attempts to 
place himself in a position that would tend to make 
him conspicuous. He has the love and esteem of his 
townsmen however no less than his brother, but for 
reasons ofa different character. Mr. and Mrs. Ephraim 
Palmer have one son, Henry C., who has been men- 
tioned before. He was born May 29, 1825. He mar- 
ried Susan A., daughter of Silas Danforth, of West 
Eaton. Henry C. has five children, Henry D., Willie 
W., Cora, Ephraim C., and Walter. 

The oldest, Henry D., is living with his uncle in 
Monmouth, IIl., associated with-him in the manage- 
ment of a hotel there. Willie W. has charge of a 
store of general merchandise in West Eaton, assisted 
by his brother Ephraim C. Willie was elected town 
clerk at the spring election in 1880 and such was his 
popularity with the people that he was elected by a 
majority even larger than that given the most popular 
supervisor that the town ever had, Dr. Holmes. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
Town or GEORGETOWN. 


EORGETOWN was formed from DeRuyter, 
April 7, 1815. Its name is due to a suggestion 
of the Legislature in exchange for Washington, which 
was the choice of the inhabitants, but a name by 
which a town in Duchess county was then distinguish- 
ed. It lies upon the south border of the county, 
west of the center, and is bounded on the north by 
Nelson, south by Otselic, east by Lebanon and west 
by DeRuyter. Its surface is a hilly upland, broken 
by the valley of Otselic creek into two north and 
south ridges, whose summits are 500 to 600 feet above 
the valley. Otselic creek, flowing in a southerly di- 
rection through the eastern part of the town, and its 
numerous branches spreading out into all partsof the 
town, are the principal streams. A portion of the 
headwaters of the Tioughnioga lie in the north-west 
part of the town. The soil upon the hills is a yellow 
loam and in the valleys a gravelly alluvium. 

_ The Syracuse and Chenango Valley Railroad crosses 
the north-east portion and the Auburn Branch of the 
Midland Railroad (now abandoned,) the south-west 
portion of the town. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 1,422; of 
whom 1,357 were native, 65 foreign, 1,417 white, 5 
colored, 713 males, and 709 females. Its area was 
23,689 acres; of which 14,385 acres were improved, 
6,839 woodland, 2,465 otherwise unimproved. The 
cash value of farms was $690,560; of farm buildings 
other than dwellings, $82,660; of stock $116,325; 
of tools and implements $31,915. The amount of 
gross sales from farms in 1874 was $109,439, being, 
next to DeRuyter, the least of any townin the county. 
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There are eleven common school districts in the 
town. During the year ending Sept. 30, 1879, there 
were twelve licensed teachers at one time during 
twenty-eight weeks or more. The number of chil- 
dren of school age residing in the districts at that 
date was 431. There was one private school with 
twenty-two pupils in attendance. During that year 
there were seven male and eighteen female teachers 
employed ; the number of children residing in the dis- 
trict who attended school was 351, not residing in the 
district, 15, of whom only one was under five or over 
twenty-one years of age; the average daily attendance 
during the year was 184.075; the number of volumes 
in district libraries was 201, the value of which was 
$99; the number of school houses was eleven, all 
frame, which, with their sites, embracing two acres and 
sixty-three rods, valued at 440, were valued at $5,390 ; 
the assessed value of taxable property in the district 
was $434,460. The number of children between 
eight and fourteen years of age residing in the dis- 
trict at that date was 99, of whom 60 attended district 
school fourteen weeks of that year, 

Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 


Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1878........... $ 78.90 
“apportioned to district.........-. 1,240.23 
Proceeds of gospel and school lands....... 54.69 
PRARGOR GIN TAKS oh y's'e neh Sys 4 Kale boy 416.78 
Byrom teachers’ boatdl 2.0.0.2 653 Zeer aes 122.00 
OT ORMET SOURCES oa 5's. o.035. shes alely Fie ents 19.63 
OCAUTECHIIS Sig sisdie doin gi neG rade $1,932.23 
Paid for teachers’ wages .....0.......-6- $1,670.92 
“ school apparatus. ............... 6.00 

at ** houses, sites, outhouses, re- 
pairs, furniture, fences, &c.......... 82.51 
“incidental expenses... 6.0.2. send ss 70.80 
Amount remaining on hand Sept. 30,1879. 102.00 
Total disbursements...............- $1,932.23 


SETTLEMENTS.—The first settlement was made in 
1804, by Ezra Sexton, from Litchfield, Conn., who 
came in the summer of that year and located near 
the Otselic, on lot 58, a little south of the depot on 
the Syracuse & Chenango Valley Railroad, where 
Barnett Wagoner now lives, and resided there till his 
death. He was a man of some local distinction, hav- 
ing been a justice of the peace and captain of a mili- 
tia company. His children removed from the town a 
great many years ago. The cemetery near the rail- 
road in the east part of the town is a portion of his 
land. It was appropriated by him to burial purposes 
on the death of a child of his, which is said to have 
been the first death in the town.* 

Settlements were made this same year (1804) by 
John C. Payne, Elijah Olmstead, Apollos Drake, 


*French’s State Gazetteer says the death of Sexton’s wife, in 1807, was the 
first in the town. There is nothing to mark the locality of their resting place. 





Joseph Bishop, Bethel Hurd, Eleazer Hunt and Olm- 
stead Brown, and in this or the following year by Jo- 
siah Purdy. 

John C. Payne married a daughter of Benjamin 
Pierce, of Hamilton, whence he removed to this town. 
He located on lot 115, about one and one-fourth miles 
south of Georgetown village, where Loren W. Brown 
now lives. He sold out to Elijah Brown soon after 
the close of the war of 1812 and returned to Hamil- 
ton, where he died. His wife kept the first boarding 
house for the University students at Hamilton, and 
after the death of her husband went to Rockford, IIL, 
to live with her oldest daughter, Electa, who married 
Elder Jacob Knapp, the noted Baptist revivalist 
preacher. 

Elijah Olmstead was a son of Elder Olmstead of 
Schodack, Rensselaer county; but he did not long 
remain here. Owing to sickness in his family he sold 
to Josiah Purdy, a blacksmith from Sherburne, who 
located about a mile south of the village, on the farm 
now occupied by William F. Drake, and died there. 
He was twice married, both wives dying on the home- 
stead. His first wife was Phebe Conkling, who died 
March 30, 1839, aged 75, and by whom he had seven 
children, all of whom are dead. After her death he 
matried the widow Brown, by whom he had no chil- 
dren, 

Apollos Drake was a native of Vermont and re- 
moved to Hamilton about the same time as the 
Paynes, with whom he was distantly connected, locat- 
ing on the site of the boarding hall connected with 
Madison University, between Deacons Payne and 
Olmstead. After three years he removed to West- 
ford, Otsego county, whence, in the fall of 1804, he 
removed to Georgetown. He took up fifty acres, 
which are now owned and occupied by his son Theron 
O. Drake, and that fall made a small clearing and built 
a log house, which stood just in the edge of the 
orchard on that place on the opposite side of the road 
from where Theron now lives. There were then only 
three log houses in the town, those of John C. Payne, 
Ezra Sexton and Elijah Olmstead. Mr. Drake and 
his wife died on the farm on which they settled, the 
former Sept. 20, 1839, aged 70, and the latter, Dec. 
11, 1832, aged-57. Four children were born after 
their settlement here. Of thenine children only three 
are living, Theron O., who succeeded his father on 
the homestead, and Laura, who married William 
Brown, and Sophia, widow of Russell Niles, both of 
whom are living in Cazenovia. The others, with the , 
exception of Nancy, who died in infancy, married and 
settled in this and adjacent towns, though the eldést 
four afterwards removed to Ohio. 

Joseph Bishop and Eleazer Hunt, the latter from 
Stafford, Conn., located on the site of the village, and 





FLAK PRown. 


Elijah Brown was born in the town of Colchester, 
New London Co., Conn., August 21, 1789. His 
parents were Samuel and Lydia (Birge) Brown, also 
natives of Connecticut. Elijah was the second of a 
family of five children, whose names were as follows: 
Elisha, Elijah, Alfred, Erastus and Lydia, all these are 
now dead. Elijah spent his early years at home and 
was employed on the farm, and attended the district 
school winters. In 1809 the 30th of November he 
married Margaret Williams of Colchester. She was 
born the 16th of October 1784, and was a daughter 
of Elijah and Editha (Day) Williams. 

Elijah came to Georgetown in 1813, settled on lot 
115, and lived there until he died. He bought 75 
acres and added to that from time to time about 225 
acres. He wasa successful farmer and a man of ex- 
cellent business qualifications. He was called to fill 
several offices of trust by his townsmen among which 
were those of assessor and supervisor, which he held 
many years. He was originally a whig and on the 
formation of the Republican party he united with 
that and voted for the party’s first candidate for the 
Presidency. In religious sentiment he was a Con- 
gregationalist and was a member of that church in 
Georgetown. His wife was a member of the same 


church, Elijah died the gth of September, 1859, 
and his wife, January 4, 1851. 

They had a family of seven children whose names 
and dates of birth are here given: Lydia B., born 
March 29, 1812, married Alanson Niles, in 1826, and 
died March 11, 1844; Lavinia, born Dec. 27, 1813, 
married Rev. Lorenzo E. Swan, May 1, 1838; Har- 
riet, born Jan. 6, 1816, married Lyman F. Bonney, 
July 26, 1841; a son, died in infancy; Elijah W., 
born July 8, 1822, married Ruth F. Robey, Feb. 17, 
1846; Loren W., born Jan. 12, 1825, married Elcena: 
D. Prentiss, Dec. 18, 1850, and Julia Ann, born June 
18, 1827, died Oct. 5, 1852. 

Elijah W. Brown has been honored by his fellow 
citizens of Georgetown. They have elected him to 
the best offices in their gift andthe duties of the same 
have been performed in a manner that convinced them 
that their confidence was not misplaced, and that 
reflected the highest credit upon himself. 

Loren W., resides on the old homestead. He is 
one of Georgetown’s most valued citizens. He has 
been successful as a farmer, and is respected and 
admired by all whose good fortune it is to have his 
acquaintance, for his many excellent qualities of mind 
and heart. 





fion. ALFRED jf. BROWN. 


The subject of this sketch was born in the town of 
Georgetown, Madison county, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1820. 
He isa son of Alfred and Mary (Adams) Brown, 
natives of Colchester, New London county, Conn. 
His father was born April 20, 1788, and died May 3, 
1863. The mother was born in 1790, and died 
March 20, 1869. They came to Georgetown in 1815, 
and settled on lot 115, where our subject now resides, 
and lived there until they died. The late Alfred Brown 
was a prominent man during his residence in George- 
town. He was elected to several offices in the gift of 
his townsmen and performed the duties of the same 
credibly to himself and satisfactorily to the people. 

Alfred A. was the third of a family of seven chil- 
dren. He remained at home and worked on the 
farm, attending the district school and the Academy 
at Eaton winters, until he was twenty years of age. 
After that he taught school’ winters until he was 
twenty-eight, working on the farm at home during the 
summer months. 

In 1847 the 11th of September, he was united in 
marriage with Sarah E., daughter of John C., and 
Eliza (Barnett) Wagner, of Georgetown. She was 
born the 7th of “April 1828. Her parents were na- 
tives, the father of Washington county, born Feb. 
20, 1796, and the mother of Vermont, born Jan. 31, 
1803. The former died Jan. 14, 1878, and the latter 
Oct. 19, 1868, They had five children, viz: John B., 
born April, 29, 1826; Sarah E., as above; Levi P., 
born March 12, 1830, died Oct. 14, 1873; Charles 
C., born Aug. 19, 1831, and Hannah W., born Jan. 
26, 1835. 

Mr. Brown inherited, and has exhibited through 
life, the New England traits of character—readiness 





to labor and to learn, strength of will, forecast, and 
sympathy with those movements which have for their 
end the well-being of the country, and for their means 
the advancing condition of all classes and races. 

He is one of Georgetown’s most valuable citizens, 
In all business relations he is honorable and upright, 
ever the same in private business or official life. 

He has served his town and county in the perform- 
ance of the duties of its principle offices, and enjoys 
the high regard and esteem of his fellow townsmen. 

In 1852 he was elected Justice of the Peace, and 
held that office twenty years. In 1862 hewas elected 
Supervisor, and again in the years 1863, ’64, ’65 and 
in 1878. In 1864 he was the Republican nominee in 
his district for Member of Assembly, and was elected 
by a majority of about 1,500, beating Lucius P. Clark, 
one of the most popular men in Madison county. In 
1867, he was appointed by Gov. Fenton to the 
office of Loan Commissioner, and held the office 
until 1870. 

Mr. Brown is a member of no religious denomina- 
tion, but is independent in his views. He takes an 
active and interested part in the Sunday-school work 
of his town, and has charge of the classes there, and 
has been an active worker in that interest throughout 


. the county. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Brown have been born seven 
children. Names and dates of birth are here given: 
Nellie X., born March 23, 1851, married Thomas H. 
Munro, of Camillus, Onondaga county ; Newell H., 
born Aug. 15, 1853; Charles D., born Jan. 3, 1856; 
Cora E., born Oct. 25, 1857; John A., born June 
27,1861; Albert A., born June 20, 1864, and Lizzie 
M., born April 9, 1867. 
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are supposed to have been the first to settle in that 
locality. They built in 1807 the first grist-mill in the 
town, on the site of the mill burned in the village in 
the winter of 1875. The stones used in it, as well as 
the one whigh succeeded it on the same site, which 
was built about fifty years ago by Nathan Smith, of 
New Woodstock, were supplied by the native rocks 
of the town. The mill was owned by Benjamin 
Kinney at the time it was burned and his widow still 
owns the privilege. Messrs. Bishop & Hunt also built 
on the same privilege in 1805 the first saw-mill in the 
town, and operated both for many years. Mr. Hunt 
who was a carpenter and cabinet maker, also had a 
chair factory, which was an extensive affair for that 
time, though it gave employment to only one or two 
others besides himself and boys. Bishop removed 
from the town with his family quite early, and Hunt 
went with his family to Hamilton, where he resumed 
the cabinet business, and died. His son Sherebiah 
Hunt afterwards carried on an extensive cheese fac- 
tory at East Hamilton. 

Bethel Hurd settled on lot 69, about a mile and a 
half north of the village, where Benjamin Fletcher now 
lives, and died there May 19, 1817, aged 68, and 
Mary, his wife, Nov. 17, 1813, aged 58. He had five 
sons who married and settled on the same road be- 
tween him and the village, and occupied their farms 
many years. Ezra and Benjamin died here, the lat- 
ter June 7, 1866, aged 79. Daniel removed to Erie 
county. David and Stephen removed and died west, 
the former August 28, 1874, aged 84, and the latter 
Sept. 15, 1867, aged 72. In Mr. Hurd’s house was 
kept the first store in the town, by a man named 
Truesdale ; there also the first religious exercises were 
conducted by Ezra Sexton. 

Olmstead Brown settled on fifty acres purchased of 
John C, Payne, on lot 115. 

Mitchell Atwood, Matthew Hollenbeck, Bailey 
Carter, William Payne, Joseph P, Harrison and 
Calvin Cross joined the settlements in 1805. 

Mitchell Atwood came from Litchfield county, 
Conn., and settled two ‘and a half miles north of the 
village, on the farm now owned and occupied by 
Mitchell Sanford, where he resided till his death, 
March 21, 1874, aged 97. He built in that locality 
in 1805 a saw-mill,* which he replaced with a new 
one about 1820, and which he operated till it rotted 
down. The third mill on that site was built in 1847, 
by Hiram N. Atwood, son of Mitchell Atwood, 

Matthew Hollenbeck was also from Litchfield, 
Conn. He settled in the north part of the town, on 


the farm now owned by Austin Hawks, and died 





* French says this was the first saw-mill built in the town ; but Mr. Theron 
O. Drake assures us that the lumber used in its construction was sini at 
the mill of Bishop & Hunt. 


there. Bailey Carter settled on a farm adjoining 
John C. Payne’s farm, but removed from the town at 
an early day. His farm forms a part of Loren W. 
Brown’s farm. William Payne, also from Connecti- 
cut, settled in the north part of the town on lot 45, 
where John Morris now lives, and died there June 8, 
1854, aged 79, and Hannah, his wife, Dec. 18, 1849, 
aged 68. His sons, Bradford and Weston H., settled 
and died in the town. Most of the other sons re- 
moved from the town. Hannah, wife of Daniel Har- 
rison, of Georgetown, is a daughter of his, and the 
only one of his children living in the county. Wes- 
ton H. Payné, born in 1805, was the first child born 
in the town. He died Oct. 6, 1843, aged 38. Joseph 
P. Harrison settled in the north part of the town, on 
the farm now owned by his son Daniel Harrison, and 
occupied by the latter’s son-in-law, L. E. Beach. He 
died there Dec. 13, 1814, aged 35, and Elanor, his 
wife, March 3, 1826, aged 47. Daniel is the only 
one of his children leftin the town. Calvin Cross was a 
native of Bennington, Vt., and removed thence to 
Hamilton in 1795, and from thence to Georgetown 
in 1805. He settled in the north-west part of the 
town, where Delevan Way now lives. 

Captain Samuel White came in about 1805 and 
settled in the north-west part of the town, where his 
grandson, Zelotes A. White, now lives, and where he 
and his wife died. 

Those who settled in the north part of the town 
came generally from the seme locality and about the 
same time. They mostly took up small farms, most 
of which afterwards passed into other hands, one in- 
dividual often acquiring two or more of them. 

Other early settlers, but of a somewhat later period, 
were Elijah Brown, Ebenezer Hall, Jesse Jerrold, 
Zadock Hawks, John Gibson, Charles Belden, David 
Parker, Philetus Stewart, Doctor Smith, Benjamin 
Bonney, Reuben Buckingham and James McElwain. 

Elijah Brown was a son of the Elijah Brown who 
bought the improvements of John C. Payne, and 
came here about the time that purchase was consum- 
mated. His father never settled here. Elijah was 
joined a few years later by his brother Alfred and 
both they and their wives died on that farm. Elijah 
died Sept. 16, 1859, aged 74, and Margaret Williams, 
his wife, Jan. 4, 1851, aged 66. Alfred died May 3, 
1863, aged 75, and Mary Adams, his wife, March 20, 
1869, aged 79. Both were married when they came 
here. Elijah had seven children, all of whom were 
born here, and four of whom are living, Layinia, 
widow of L. E. Swan, a Baptist minister in Cazeno- 
via, and Harriet, widow of Lyman F. Bonney, Elijah 
Warren and Loren W., in Georgetown, the latter, the 
youngest son, on the homestead. Elijah Warren has 
been Supervisor of this town for many years. Alfred 
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taught school nine winters in succession in District 
No, 6, when he first came in. He likewise had seven 
children, of whom four are living, Alfred Augustus, 
on the homestead, and Louisa, wife of Barnett Wag- 
oner, in Georgetown, Eliza, wife of David M. Dar- 
row, of West Eaton, and Laura, wife of Elder E. D, 
Reed, pastor of the Baptist Church in Erieville, 
Alfred Augustus was for several years Supervisor of 
this town, and a Member of Assembly in 1865. 

Ebenezer Hall came from the New England States 
and settled a little north of the depot, where Charles 
Wagoner now lives. He removed to the village when 
well advanced in years and kept for several years the 
present hotel, which he built. He died in the town 
Jan. 4, 1860, aged 87. 

Zadock Hawks, who was born Sept. 15, 1770, came 
from Hawley, Mass., in 1815, and settled two miles 
north of the village, on the farm now owned and oc- 
cupied by his grandson, Austin Hawks, where he re- 
sided till his death, Jan. 30, 1863. He married in 
Massachusetts Rhoda Parker, who also died on the 
homestead Jan. 9, 1824, aged 49. He was a tanner 
and shoemaker by trade, but did not follow the former 
business here, though he did the shoemaking. They 
had eight children, who mostly married and settled 
adjacent to the homestead, though Israel C. is the 
only one left here. Horace succeeded his father on 
the homestead and died there Dec. 6, 1876, aged 8r. 
He was a Member of Assembly in 1846. 

David Parker and Asa West came in company 
from Massachusetts about 1808, and took up a lot in 
the north part of the town. Parker afterwards re- 
moved to the village and kept tavern. He died while 
thus engaged, March 21, 1824, aged 77. Sarah, his 
wife, died June 5, 1823, aged 74. Philetus Stewart 
settled in the north part of the town, where his son, 
Sanford, now lives, and died there Aug. 16, 1872, aged 
87, also his wife, Susannah, Jan. 14, 1868, aged 82. 
Doctor Smith settled on the east line of the town, on 
the farm now owned by Luman Fisk and occupied by 
his son, PerLee Fisk. He was a carpenter and joiner 
and mason, and found employment at his trade in ad- 
dition to his occupation as a farmer. Benjamin Bon- 
ney, from Connecticut, also settled on the east line, 


opposite the Doctor Smith farm, where his grandson, ' 


Loren, now lives. He died Jan. 19, 1868, aged 86, 
also his wife, Rhoda, March 23, 1854, aged 63. 

Reuben Buckingham, son of Gideon and Jemima 
(Pelton) Buckingham, was born in Connecticut, Aug. 
29, 1745, and removed from Seabrook, in that State. 
to Georgetown, in 1806. He settled on the south 
line, on 160 acres, which are now occupied by George 
Amsbry, Orlando Dutton, the widow of Charles De- 
Clercq and Richard Bliss, and died there Feb. 4, 
1828. 
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A romantic interest attaches to the locality in this 
town known as Muller Hill, from the brief residence 
there of the distinguished French refugee, the Duke 
du Barry,* commonly known to this locality by his as- 
sumed name of Louis Anathe Muller. In 1808, havy- 
ing purchased in New York a large tract of wild land 
in the western part of Georgetown, he removed with 
his wife and a few Frenchmen from New York to 
Hamilton, where he took up his abode while the quaint 
mansion on Muller Hill, which has awakened so much 
Anterest and speculation as to the true character of its 
builder, was in process of erection. The seclusion 
afforded by the isolated and inaccessible situation se- 
lected for his future abode was evidently the deep- 
seated purpose of his residence here, and gave color 
to the prevalent supposition that he sought safety in 
retirement from the royal wrath of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, of whose hatred he made no secret. That he 
was aman of great wealth and culture and accustomed 
to the usages of refined society was evident, and that 
he had ranked high in the military of his native 
France—so high as to make him a dreaded obstacle 
in the way of the accomplishment of Napoleon’s am- 
bitious schemes—was made highly probable by the 
unguarded utterances which occasionally, though 
rarely, broke the reticence which characterized his life 
in this vicinity, and not less the air of authority which 
pervaded his presence, implying that he had been 
accustomed to command. 

The Muller mansion is situated about three miles 
west of Georgetown village, and although it has suf- 
fered greatly from the ravages of time, and still more 
from the negligence and destructiveness of its tenant 
occupants, is still an object of interest, though not at 
all suggestive of the immense sum lavished upon it 
and its surroundings.| The house is seventy by 
thirty feet. The timber (all of which is cherry) and 
bricks, together with other articles used in its con- 
struction, were brought from Hamilton, but not upon 
horseback, as a contemporary has remarked. The 
sills are massive and rest upon a foundation of solid 
masonry. The walls of the superstructure consist of 
cherry timbers eight inches thick and eleven feet high, 
standing upright, mortised into the sills and doweled 
together, making a fortress-like structure. These 
were covered outside with clapboards and lathed and 
plastered within. The interior was elegantly finished, 
the fire-places lined with black marble, and supplied 
with costly furniture. Some three hundred acres of 
land were cleared in its immediate vicinity and made 
ornate with fruit trees and shrubbery. The brook 





* This is the title by which he was known to Rev. Matthias Cazier, a highly 
educated French gentleman who resided in Lebanon, with whom he became 
intimate, and who was the only one in whom he fully confided, 

+ It has been supposed that he brought with him to Georgetown $150,000, 
and that he took away with him scarcely the one-hundredth part of that sum. 
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Horace Hawks was born in the town of Hawley, Franklin 
county, Mass., November 19th, 1795. His parents, Zadock and 
Rhoda (Parker) Hawks, were natives also of Massachusetts. 
The former was born September 15th, 1770, and died January 
30th, 1863; the latter was born January Ist, 1775, and died in 
1824. They were married January 1st, 1795, and had eleven 
children born to them, namely: Horace, born as above; 
Arunah, born January 22d, 1797, died young; Emily, born 
November 22d, 1798, died in 1879; Levi P., born April 6th, 
1801, died in infancy; Olive and Orra, (twins,) born June 
4th, 1802, both now dead; a daughter born; Zadock, born 
August 8th, 1805, died in October, 1865; Consider P., born 
October 16th, 1807, died in February, 1839; Jeremiah L., 
born April 21st, 1810; and Israel C., born, March 6th, 1816, 
still living. 

Horace lived at home and attended the district school until 
he was ten years old; he never attended school after that 
age. He then went to the town of Deerfield, Franklin 
county, Mass., to live with his uncle, and learned the trade 
of tanner and currier, and followed that occupation until he 
came to Georgetown in 1814. The entire distance from 
Massachusetts was made on foot. He followed various 
occupations here for about a year, and then went back to 
Massachusetts and remained another year. He then came 
back to Georgetown in company with his parents. They 
settled on Lot 58, and lived there until they died,—the father 
aged ninety-four years, and the mother forty-nine years. 
Horace lived on the old home farm until he died, December 
6th, 1876, and the same is now owned and occupied by his 
son Austin. : 

In 1820, Horace married Hannah, daughter of Gideon 
Bordwell, of the town of Shelburne, Franklin county, Mass. 
She was born March 12th, 1799. By her he had nine children, 
namely: Gideon Bordwell, born February 26th, 1821, died 
September 17th, 1823; ason, died in infancy; Polly, born 
February 24th, 1823, died May 22d, 1872; John Q., born 
March 31st, 1825, married Palmyra ©, Niles, August 31st, 
1848; Rhoda, born January 26th, 1827, married Benjamin 
Fletcher, of Georgetown, in 1847; Eli, born January 15th, 
1829, married, first, Flora Douglass, and for his second wife, 
Elizabeth Potter, both of Wisconsin, where he is now resid- 
ing in Dodge county; a daughter, born January 24th, 1831, 
died in infancy; Austin, born January 30th, 1833, married 
Susan 8. Wadsworth, January 3d, 1855, she died May 1st, 
1855,—his second wife, Arvilla A. Amsbry, he married June 





1st, 1859; and Sally B., born January 19th, 1835, married 
John Fletcher, in January 1857, and is now residing in Lake 
City, Minnesota, , 

Six years after the death of his first wife, Mr, Hawks 
married Miss Tryphena Bordwell, a cousin of the former. 
By her he had no children. 

Mr. Hawks is remembered by the people of Georgetown 
as one of the most prominent and useful citizens of the town 
during a long and busy life. He was chosen by them to fill 
some of its most important and responsible offices, and 
served the town in all these places with a fidelity and honesty 
of purpose that won for him the respect and confidence of 
his fellow citizens of all parties. 

In the second year of his residence in Georgetown, he 
was elected to the office of Constable and Collector, which 
was the start in his long and honorable career. He was 
elected Justice of the Peace, and held that office about 
twenty years. He was also elected Supervisor of his town, 
and held that office a number of years. In 1840, he was 
appointed Enumerator in taking the United States Census 
that year. In 1844, he was elected to the Legislature, and 
took his seat in the following year. He was appointed Ap- 
praiser of lands taken by the Syracuse & Utica Railroad, 
now the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. He 
was also elected President of the Eaton and Georgetown 
Plank Road Company, and held that office until he died; 
and during the twenty-eight years he held the office he never 
missed the annual meetings of the Company but twice. In 
1870, he was appointed by Judge Kennedy to the office of 
Railroad Commissioner. In his early years he took up the 
study of surveying, and durirg the first years of his residence 
here he was engaged in all parts of the surrounding country 
making surveys of lands. 

In politics, Mr. Hawks was a staunch Democrat, frank and 
fearless in advocating the measures and principles of his 
party. He possessed strong common sense and uncommon 
sagacity in business affairs. He was a’good neighbor, and 
kind friend, an affectionate husband, and loving father. In 
religious sentiment he was a Congregationalist, and united 
with that Church in Georgetown in 1831. He helped to 
build the Church in that village, and was Trustee and Clerk 
of the Society several years, and was liberal of his means in 
aid of the same. He was a member.of the American Bible 
Society more than forty years and until he died, dnd made 
all of his children life members of the same. 
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which passes through the grounds supplied an arti- 
ficial pond which was well stocked with trout and 
other fish. A large park, in which deer, rabbits and 
other game abounded, was inclosed with a strong 
stockade, for hunting was a sport in which he greatly 
delighted. He was an expert marksman, but would 
not attack game while at rest. Some two to three 
years were occupied and about 150 persons employed 
in carrying out these improvements, so that a village 
of no mean dimensions sprang into existence in that 
locality before Georgetown had acquired distinction 
in that direction, and a grist mill, saw mill, a store 
house and two stores ministered to the wants of the 
laborers and others who congregated there. 

Anticipating Bonaparte’s disastrous retreat from 
Russia, Muller, on the opening of that fatal campaign, 
at once made preparations to return to France; and in 
1814, on the abdication of Bonaparte and his imprison- 
ment at Elba, he took his family to New York and leay- 
ing them there went to France. In 1816 he returned 
to this country. But during his absence the agent in 
whose care he left his Georgetown property had 
stripped the house of its furniture, disposed of the 
stock and other movable property, and decamped with 
the proceeds, leaving behind him a scene of des- 
olation and ruin, Dismayed with the air of wanton 
destruction which pervaded his deserted village and 
the cherished objects with which he had surrounded 
the home of his exile, he sold the estate in 1816 to 
Abijah Weston, a merchant of New York city, for 
$10,500, and repaired to France, never more to re- 
turn. 

But little remains beside the house to indicate that 
Georgetown was ever the seat of a magnificent ducal 
residence, surrounded by the objects which are the 
associates of opulence and culture. The house is 
now owned and occupied by A. W. Tillotson, who 
came recently from Cazenovia, where he had been en- 
gaged in mercantile business, Mr. Tillotson has 
greatly improved its interior, which had suffered from 
the carelessness of its former occupants, but the ex- 
terior is denuded of paint, and otherwise unattractive 
from years of neglect. 


Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at the house of John Holmes, March 5, 1816, and the 
following named officers were elected: William 
Payne, Supervisor; Epaphroditus Whitmore, Clerk ; 
Ebenezer Hall, Daniel Alvord and Pitt Lawrence, 
Assessors; Daniel Hitchcock, Collector; Elijah 
Brown and Hanford Nichols, Overseers of the Poor ; 
Alfred Brown, Asa West and Alexander McElwain, 

_ Commissioners of Highways; Daniel Hitchcock and 
Royce Collister, Constables; Robert Benedict, Ira 
Allen and Samuel White, Commissioners of Common 
Schools; Robert Benedict, Epaphroditus Whitmore, 





Daniel Hitchcock, Amos Gere, Elijah Jackson, Men- 
oris Williams, Aaron Shepard, Nathan Benedict, Gad 
Taylor, Bradley Ladd, John Gipson, (probably Gib- 
son,) John Alderman and Apollos Drake, Overseers of 
Highways and Fence Viewers. 

The following is a statement of the votes cast in 
Georgetown, April 30 and May r and 2, 1816 :-— 


Fot Daniel D. Tompkins, for Governor....... 15 
Rufus King, de, 28 
«John Taylor, “ Lieut. Governor.. 15 
“* George Tibbitts, ge ty! () yt ae 
“Ephraim Hart, Senator. .. 245 ..05 15 
John Knox, Ste Ngan tere 15 
“William Mallory, ine ee ee 15 
* “Samuel MHopkins, 9% 9" (vo Seoue 28 
“Valentine Brother, a Re SO =, See aeeg 28 
“« Theodore Sill, Se Merdiarnice 28 
** Moses Maynard, “ Assemblyman.... 36 
* James B. Eldridge, 2 " fais eed 
“ Nehemiah Bachelor, $ c ipee reg 
«Jonathan Olmstead, Ni ss econ BD 
“Nehemiah Huntington, “ ” a ee 
.“ Tsaac Bumpus, si F wikis) oe 
“ “Thomas H. Hubbard, “ Congress........ 36 
Simeon Ford, io Ke cu banca 46 


The following list of the officers of the town of 
Georgetown, for the year 1880-81, was kindly fur- 
nished us by A. C. Stanton :— 

Supervisor—Russell Whitmore. 

Town Clerk—Albert C. Stanton. 

Justices—Zelotus A. White, Albert C. Stanton, 
Alanson J. Brown, Otis H. Whitmore. 

Assessors—Austin A. Hawks, Philo Parker, John 
A. Wilson. 

Commissioner of Highways—Milton D. Allen. 

Overseer of the Poor—Hannibal C. Priest, Chas. 
M. White. : 

Constables—Newel H. Brown, Hiram R. Briggs, 
Milton D. Allen, Arthur Perry. 

Collector—Newel H. Brown. 

Inspectors of Election—George W. Fletcher, James 
A. Thorp, J. Floyd Stoddard. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—A. C. Stanton. 

Game’ Constable—Jerome W. Brown. 

Excise Commissioners—Frank E. Whitmore, Lu- 
cius E. Beach, Albert E. Laselle. 


The following have been the Supervisors and Clerks 
of the town from its organization to the present 


time :— 

Years. Supervisors. CLERKS. 
1816-23. William Payne. Epaphroditus Whitmore 
1824-5. E. Whitmore. John Brown, 

1826. ‘Daniel Alvord. Alexander McElwain. 
1827. S. B. Hoffman, E. Whitmore. 

1828. Hanford Nichols. do. 

1829. William Payne. do, 

1830. do. Ira B, Howard. 
1831-4. Peter Nichols. do. 

1835. W. F. Bostwick. E. Whitmore. 
1836-7. do. Rossetter Gleason. 
1838-40, Horace Hawks. 7 

1841. Elijah Brown, 

1842. Truman Amsbry. Alfred *p, Blakeslee. 
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the site of the present hotel, but was, however, pre- 
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Years. SuPERVISORS. CLERKS. 
1843. Truman Amsbry. Rossetter Gleason. 
1844. Samuel Wickwire. Zinah J. Moseley. 
1845. Elijah Brown. William P. Bonney. 
1846-7. Samuel Wickwire. do. 
1848-9. Zinah J. Moseley. , do. 
1850. Truman Amsbry. do. 
1851-2. Enoch L. Savage. do. 
1853-4. Zinah J. Moseley. do. 
1855. W. P. Bonney. Robert Ray. 
1856. do. William Way. 
1857. Robert Utter. do, 
1858. do. William P. Bonney. 
1859-60. Elijah W. Brown. James M. Hare. 
1861-2, C. M, Amsbry.* do. 
1863-5. Alfred A. Brown. do., 
1866. John W. Northrop. Amasa Jackson. 
1867. do William P, Bonney. 
1868-9, Elijah W. Brown. do. 
1870-1. John W. Dryer. do. 
1872. Elijah W. Brown. Edgar C. Salisbury 
1873, 6. do. William P. Bonney. 
1874-5. Andrew McCoy. do. 
1877. Asa Pritchard. do.t 
1878. Alfred A. Brown. Edgar C. Salisbury. 
1879. Elijah W. Brown. Albert C. Stanton. 


GEORGETOWN. 


Georgetown is pleasantly situated in the valley of 
Otselic creek, a little south-east of the center of the 
town, and is distant about 2% miles from the station of 
the same name on the Syracuse and Chenango Val- 
ley Railroad. -It contains two churches, (Baptist and 
Methodist Episcopal,) a district school, one hotel, six 
stores, a cabinet shop, (Clark E. Sanford,) a cooper 
shop, (George Griffith,) a tannery, a carriage and 
blacksmith shop (Levi G. Dutton,) two shoe shops, 
(Robert Stewart and John Peckham,) two harness 
shops, (Rexford R. Hall and J. L. Hare,) a black- 
smith shop, (William Dutton & Son,) and a popula- 
tion of about 4oo, 

The village is locally known as S/aé City, a name 
which was suggested by Apollos Drake at the raising 
of the frame of the first saw-mill in the town, as a 
parallel with that of Zog City, by which Eaton was 
previously designated. 


MeERcHANTS.—The first merchants in the village 
were Messrs. Dudley and Bemis, who commenced 
trading soon after the first settlement was made in the 
lower story of a building which stood opposite the 
Methodist church, but they did not continue long. In 
1817, soon after Dudley & Bemis left, John F. 
Fairchild, from Sherburne, opened a store on the 
north-west village corner, where the residence of 
George Curtis now stands. He also kept tavern on 





* E. W. Brown was elected Supervisor Nov. 1, 1862, to fill vacancy occa- 
sioned by the absence of Mr. Amsbry. 

t Albert C. Stanton was appointed clerk, July 27, 1877, to fill vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death of William P. Bonney; and again June 1, 1878, to fill 
vacancy caused by the removal of Edgar C. Salisbury. 








ceded in that business by others. He traded and kept 
tavern a good many years. He removed to Cazeno- 
via and was for several years engaged in the publica- 
tion of Zhe RepublicanMonitor in that village. 

The first merchant of any importance was Ira B. 
Howard who opened a store about fifty-five years ago 
on the site of the residence of Hannibal Priest. He 
traded till about 1835, when he sold to Samuel and 
Charles Wickwire and went to Michigan. The Wick- 
wires were brothers and came from Hamilton, to 
which village Charles returned after trading about a 
year, having sold his interest to his brother Samuel, 
who, about 1837, formed a co-partnership with Zinah 
J. Moseley, under the name of Wickwire & Moseley, 
Wickwire & Moseley continued about seven years when 
Samuel Ballard, from Lebanon, became a partner, and 
the business was conducted under the name of Wick- 
wire, Moseley & Ballard between one and two years, 
when they sold to Elnathan Ellis, who owned the 
store. Moseley still resides in the village ; but his 
mind is shattered, an affliction brought about by ex- 
cessive mental labor. He was one of the most active 
business men in the town. He held various impor- 
tant town trusts, and was for some years Superintend- 
ent of the County Poor House. 

About a year before Ellis & Hare closed out, Nelson 
Parmelee, and Enoch L. Savage, from Cazenovia, 
commenced trading in a small building which occu- 
pied the site of Hannibal Priest’s shop. When Ellis 
& Hare vacated their store they moved intoit. After 
a year or two Parmelee sold to John Clough. 

The store now occupied by Jerome A. Norton was 
occupied for short periods by John Northrop, Nor- 
throp & Way, Northrop & Priest and Northrop & 
Henry, these changes, in all of which John Northrop 
was interested, taking place within three or’ four 
years. Zinah N. Dutton, a native of Georgetown, 
brought a stock of goods from Canastota about 1873, 
and after trading some two years removed to Oneida. 
In December, 1877, Jerome A, Norton, from Taylor, 
in company with Mrs. Nancy Norton, his brother's 
wife, occupied the same store and traded till the 
death of the latter in June, 1879. Mr. Norton still 
carries on a general merchandise business. 

The other merchants now engaged in business here 
are S. C. Whitmore, who carries on a general mer- 
chandise business in the store built by Moseley & 
Hare in 1850 for Mr. Savage, and in which he and 
Mr. Hare afterwards conducted their business; W. 
A, Hare, a native of Georgetown, who is dealing in 
boots, shoes, drugs, medicines and groceries ; Dwight 
Whitmore, a native of Georgetown and dealer in 
groceries and gent’s furnishing goods, who com- 
menced business March 1, 1874; Albert C. Stanton, 








ZINAH JosiaH Mosecey. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Hoosack, Rensselaer 
county, N. ¥., October 5th, 1803. His parents were Ebenezer 
and Sarah (Wright) Moseley. The former was born February 
14th, 1769, and died the day he was ninety years old, in the town 
of Georgetown, February 14th, 1859. The latter was born 
May 9th, 1777; she died in Georgetown, September 3d, 1850. 
They settled in Lebanon about 1805, and in Georgetown in 1840. 
They had four children, viz: Alyin, born February 4th, 1798, 
died Janury 2d, 1879; Elizabeth, born December 28th, 1799, died 
April 9th, 1867; Sarah, born May 26th, 1801, died March Ist, 
1808; and Zinah J., born as above. ) 

These parents were not blessed with an abundance of this 
world’s goods, and their children were forced to go out to work 
for their own living while yet very young, Their advantages 
for obtaining an education were, thercfore, extremely limited, 
and our subject attended the district school not more than two 
or perhaps three terms, and never any school after he was ten 
years old. ’ 

For want of information we can speak only of that portion 
of our subject's career that dates from the time of his arrival in 
Georgetown in 1836, That year he, in company with Horace 
Campbell, engaged in merchandising. Mr. Campbell sogn re- 
tired, and Samuel Wickwire, who had been in trade here, was 
taken in as a partner, and they continued together for some 
years. His next business venture was that of keeping a hotel, 
which business he followed successfully a few years. In 
1855 he, in company with his son-in-law, William W. Hare, 
built a tannery, and carried on that business several years, 
He also carried on farmin uite extensively, and dealt ‘in 
live stock yery largely. e has been one of Georgetown’s 
most active and enterpising business men, and no citizen of the 
town has been more highly esteemed for qualities of a high 
order, He has been kind to the poor; the unfortunate never 
appealed to him in vain for help; they were not only certain of 
his sympathy but his kindly assistance, and it seemed to afford 
him pleasure to do what he could consistently to alleviate the 
suffering and distress of the worthy poor; and now when the 
deepest affliction is upon him, he has the sympathy of all true 
men and women, Some three years ago he became entirely 





blind for some unknown cause, and since that time what is de- 
plored more deeply by his family, and friends that are legion, bis 
mind has become so shattered that he fails to recognize even the 
members of his household, He is tenderly cared for by his 


. daughter, Mary 8., and her husband, Mr. Allen, who are doing 


= in their power to smooth his pathway down to his last resting 
ace. 

2 When Mr. Moseley could take an interest in politics he was a 
staunch Republican. He was a firm and active friend of the 
Government in its struggle with a wicked rebellion, and rejoiced 
in its final triumph. 

As an evidence of his popularity, his townsmen elected him to 
several offices of trust, the duties of which were performed with 
that honesty of purpose that has characterized his business and 
social life. He has been Justice of the Peace, Supervisor, and 
County Superintendent of the Poor six years, and again the 
same office nine years in succession. He was also appointed 
Loan Commissioner, and performed the duties of that office 
several years. In religious sentiment he was a Baptist, and was 
a member of the church early in life, but severed his connection 
with it in Georgetown several years ago for reasons that seemed 
to him sufficient. 

In 1824, the 21st day of September, he was united in marriage 
with Mary, daughter of Deacon Timothy and Mary (Herrick) 
Conant, of Lebanon. She was born June 15th, 1805, and died 
March Z8th, 1870. Her parents were among the early settlers 
in Lebanon. They had a family of nine children, namely: 
Wesley, Mary, Dorcas, Alexa, Roxcy, Stoughton, Jane, Susan 
and Clarissa: only two of whom are now living.—Jane, now 
Mrs. Russell Whitmore, of Georgetown, and Clarissa, wife of 
Rey. Mr. Gorman, of Wisconsin, 

The children born to Zinah and Mary Moseley were four in 
nuniber, and their names and dates of birth are as follows: 
Roxey, born January 20th, 1829, married William W. Hare, of 
Georgetown, May 9th, 1848, died December 23d, 1877 ; Orren E., 
born April 13th, 1833, died February 27th, 1834 ; Mary ©,, born 
June 6th, 18388, died July 7th, 1888; and Mary &., born July 
on 1842, married Milton D, Allen, of Georgetown, Sept. 19th, 

866. 








VILLAGE OF GEORGETOWN— POSTMASTERS, PHYSICIANS. 


dealer in flour and feed, who came in 1842 from 
Otselic, (where his grandparents settled about or soon 
after 1800, on what is known as Stanton Hill,) and 
having been engaged here in the carpenter and joiner 
business, boot and shoe trade and carriage making and 
undertaking, commenced his present business in 1876 ; 
and James Mason, dealer in flour and feed and pro- 
prietor of meat market, who commenced business 
in the spring of 1879. 


PosTMasTERS.—The first postmaster was probably 
John F. Fairchild, who was succeeded by David Par- 
ker, Alexander McElwain, Dr, Epaphroditus Whitmore, 
who held the office nineteen years, Zinah J. Moseley, 
William W. Hare, who held it some ten or twelve 
years, James Hare, William H. Johnson, (under Bu- 
channan,) Haryey Robie, William Way, and W. A. 
Hare, the present incumbent, who was appointed 
March 30, 1874. 


Puysicians.—The first physician was Epaphroditus 
Whitmore, a native of East Haddam, Conn., whence 
he removed about 1804 to Hamilton, where he studied 
medicine with Dr. Thomas Greenly, and married Su- 
sannah Hovey of Madison. He was licensed by the 
Madison county Medical Society and in 1810 estab- 
lished himself in practice in Georgetown, continuing 
till his death, Nov. 6, 1851, aged 67, though he did 
not practice much during the latter years of his life. 

Dr. Whitmore taught the first winter school, though a 
summer school had been previously kept by Sarah 
Dimmock, niece of Mrs. Pitt Lawrence, the latter of 
whom is recollected as one of the best women in the 
town, but who, contrary to the adage that “the good 
die early,” lived to the remarkable age of 94 years— 
dying April 2, 1867. Miss Dimmock’s school was 
kept in John C. Payne’s frame house, which was then 
otherwise unoccupied. Dr. Whitmore’s school was 
kept in Seth Smith’s kitchen. Mr. Smith attended 
the mill in the village, and his house stood near it. 
This room was given up by the Smiths during the 


day for school purposes and occupied after school- 


hours by their numerous family. This then was the 
only school in the town and was attended by children 
from all quarters of the town. Mr. Theron Drake 
was one of the Doctor’s scholars, as he was also of 
Miss Dimmock’s, and is probably the only one left of 
that class. 

. Drs. Guthrie, Blakeslee, Truman and Elliott Stew- 
art practiced here, but only for short periods. Tru- 
man was located at Otselic. Dr. Babcock practiced 
here four or five years about the opening of the war, 
and removed to the western part of the State. Dr. 
Reynolds practiced in company with George W. Har- 
ris a short time and removed to South Otselic. 

The present physicians are Benjamin Franklin, 
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George W. Harris, Albright Dunham and Charles M, 
White, the former of whom has practiced here since 
1844, with the exception of a year and a half spent 
in Ohio in 1869—70. 

The tannery at Georgetown is owned by Mrs, Sarah 
Hartjen, whose husband, Christian Hartjen, acquired 
possession in April, 1875, and operated it till his 
death, Aug. 6, 1879, since which time the business 
has been conducted by his widow. It was built by J. 
W. Dwyer about 1859, on the site of one burned the 
same year. It contains thirty vats and tans about 
forty sides per week. 

A half mile north of the village is a saw mill owned 
by Eber Salisbury, which was originally built by Brad- 
ford Payne in 1852, burned about 1858 or ‘9, and re- 
built by Payne the same year, and operated by him 
till it came into the possession of Mr. Salisbury, who 
again rebuilt it about 1865. It is situated on Otselic 
creek, which supplies the motive power. It contains 
also a feed run which was put in in 1876. 

On the same stream, about two miles south of 
Georgetown, is a grist-mill and saw-mill owned by 
Richard Bliss, The first saw-mill on this site was 
built about 1819 by Manning Drake, who operated it 
several years. He sold it to Gideon Peckham, who 


after some five or six years sold it to Wheeler Dryer, » 


on whose hands it went to decay. During Peckham’s 
occupancy Charles DeClercq made shingles in it for 
several years. Dryer sold the privilege to Jonathan 
Robie, who rebuilt the mill in 1841 and operated it 
for many years. He transferred the property to his 
son, Harry, who built the grist-mill about 1865 and 
sold both in April, 1872, to Henry Wadsworth, from 
whom they are known as Wadsworth’s Mills. In the 
spring of 1879 Mr. Wadsworth sold them to Richard 
Bliss, the present proprietor. 

The Blakesley House in Georgetown has been kept 
since Jan. 2, 1876, by Oscar M. Stewart. The first 
hotel on this site was built some seventy years ago. 
The present one was built as early as 1840 by Eben- 
ezer Hall, who kept it several years. 

Brown's Free Hall in Georgetown village, is an 
institution of the place deserving notice as well from 
its quaint appearance, its unusual architectural de- 
sign, as the object for which, and the agency through 
which, it is claimed to have been built. It is not our 


- 


province, neither shall we attempt a discussion as to ~ 


the reasonableness or fallacy of the claims made as to 
its origin, but simply premise that there is very re- 
spectable, if unprejudiced, authority which predicates 
the ability of the builder to construct such a work un- 
aided by any external influence. Mr. Timothy Brown, 
its builder, is a Spiritualist, and a man of very fair in- 
telligence, with a reputation for industry and, in other 
respects, integrity. We quote from the Banner of 
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Light of Jan, 18, 1879, a communication, which, 
though not made by him, is endorsed by him, as em- 
bracing the facts in regard to this singular building, 
the hall of which, though used for public purposes 
generally, is especially dedicated to the uses of free 
speech. After referring to certain clairvoyant phe- 
nomena, the Banner says :— 


* Along with this was borne in upon him the con- 
viction that ‘Ais house must be built, and consecrated 
to Spiritualism and to free speech in the service of 
humanity. He could not resist the conviction, and it 
became the aim and enthusiasm of his life. He 
bought a wood-lot, got out his own logs and hewed 
his timber for the frame, which he began to build 
himself. Not a carpenter, and all unused to tools, he 
found that if he put his chisel in the wrong place his 
arm had no power to use the mallet or strike a blow, 
but when the chisel was rightly placed the blows were 
freely dealt. So, amidst the doubt or ridicule of his 
neighbors, the frame of a front building, thirty-five 
feet square, was finished. A master carpenter took 
charge of its raising, and when it stood complete he 
said to the people, ‘This is as good and perfect a 
frame as I ever saw,’ and they went home astonished. 
All this time, and through all the ten years which he 
took to finish his task, he was obliged to make a liv- 
ing and go on as he best could, on simplest fare and 
with constant labor, up to sixteen hours a day. His 
brave wife could not share his enthusiasm, but wrought 
as a skilled cheese-maker in the factories near by, and 
so won good wages and kept his house in order. 

*‘With the frame raised he still toiled on, and all 
the building, save doors and window-sashes—every- 
thing, from cellar floor and foundation stones to the 
quaintly beautiful and unique carving of the cornice, 
is the work of his own hands—not a week’s work to 
help him, and that of common laborers. All these 
years he wrought after the spiritual model, ever clear 
in his mind, and felt that he was guided by supernal 
intelligence and skill. 

“The upper floor was a hall thirty-five feet square, 
the lower part the home of his wife and himself. 
He then [in 1874] bought at small cost a second-hand 
Presbyterian church, put it in the rear on the north 
side, built a piazza, and laid a floor to divide it into 
two stories, threw all the upper floor, front and rear, 
together, and his free hall is now seventy feet by thirty- 
five, plainly but neatly fitted up to seat some six hun- 
dred people or more, and the whole perfected build- 
ing is the architectural ornament of the town. The 
singular yet beautiful carving on the front would at- 
tract attention anywhere. Good judges say that the 
work is substantial and thorough, the skill in its finer 
parts remarkable.” 


CuurcuEs.—The first church formed in the town 
was of the Presbyterian order and soon after the set- 
tlement of the town was begun, but it has lost its 
organized existence. ‘The church edifice built by this 
society was the first one in the town. It was built in 
1824, a half mile north of the village; was subse- 
quently removed to the village, and in 1874 was sold 
to Timothy Brown, who made of it a rear addition to 
his free hall noticed previously. 





The Methodist Episcopal Church of Georgetown— 
About 1830, Rev. J. M. Snyder, then stationed at Earl- 
ville, was invited by persons of this persuasion to hold 
meetings in what was then known as the Atwood school- 
house, two miles north of, Georgetown village. As 
the result of his labors a Methodist class was formed, 
composed in part of the following named persons: 
Julius Hitchcock (leader) and wife, Peter Nichols 
and wife, and Luke Hitchcock, son of Julius, the 
latter of whom is now one of the agents of the ‘“ West- 
ern Book Concern.” The first class formed in the 
village was composed of Josiah Purdie and wife, 
Beebe and wife, Julius Way and wife, and William 
Bostwick and wife. In 1841 the second class was 
formed by the union of the other two, and one of its 
members—T. O. Drake, still remains here. 

Their church edifice was built by the Free church, 
which was formed in 1845. by a division in the mem- 
bership of the Presbyterian church on the subject of 
slavery, and was purchased by the Methodists at a cost, 
including bell, of $650. 

Since the charge has been in its present form, 
composed of the churches in North Otselic and 
Georgetown, the pastors have been T. Cooper and W. 
Bunnell each of whom served one year; J. S. Brooks 
and I, Lord, each three years, the latter of whom died 
during the third year, when E. A. Peck was appointed 
to fillhis place; T. F. Harris, three and a half years; 
D. Williams and H. C. Andrews, each one year; A. 
S. Durling, two years; and S. A. Luce, the present 
pastor, who is serving his first year. The number of 
full members is 112; probationers, 8; the attendance 
at Sabbath school, 80. 

The Georgetown Baptist Church.—In 1813, 4 
branch church in Otselic was formed from the De- 
Ruyter church, comprising members in the south part 
of Georgetown, from which was formed the first 
church in Otselic. About that time Pitt Lawrence 
was converted in Georgetown. He was a man of in- 
fluence and talent, so a branch church was continued 
with meetings mainly held in Georgetown. R. H. Bene- 
dict, who was pastor at De Ruyter, did missionary 
work and administered the first baptism in the town. 
Elders Cooly and Mealthy also preached and bap- 
tized the first settlers. Jonathan Wade, Jacob Knapp 
and J. L. Moore preached to this branch church from 
time to time. Allen B. Freeman preached to them 
one year. Oct, 29, 1831, a meeting was held in the 
school-house south of the village, of which Deacon 
Samuel Payne, of Hamilton, was chosen moderator 
and John Brown, clerk. At this meeting it was re- 
solved to organize a church, and on the 12th of 
November following this resolution was carried into 
effect. Twenty-one entered into church covenant 
and were recognized by a council, Nov. 26, 1831. 














JOHN Rp: Morrow. 


‘John B, Morrow was born in the town of Augusta, Oneida 


county, N. Y., October 4th, 1820. His parents were William 
and Elizabeth (Butler) Morrow, natives of Ireland, who 
were born, the father in 1790, and the mother in 1800. 


They came to America when quite young and settled in 
the town of Augusta, Oneida county, where they lived three 
years, and then came to Georgetown and located on the 
farm where the subject of this brief sketch is now living. 
They remained here thirty-one years, and then returned to 
the town of Augusta and lived there until they died. The 
mother died September 17th, 1855, aged: fifty-five years and 
ten days, and the father January 6th, 1873, aged eighty- 
three years, four months and twenty-seven days They had 
ten children, namely: John B., Mary L., William D., (died 
June 5th, 1857,) Isabel, Elizabeth, Jane, Frances, Annyer- 
nette and James E.,—all are now living except William D. 


John B. lived at home until he was twenty-four years of 
age, when he married Susan Marshall, of the town of Eaton, 
Madison county, the 6th of January, 1846. By her he had 
four children, as follows: Frances, born April 17th, 1849, 
died December 30th, 1851; Francelia, born March 26th, 
1855, married Albert E. LaSell, of Lebanon, February 6th, 
1872; J. Franklin, born July 8th, 1858, died December 15th, 
1872; and Gertrude, born January 24th, 1861. The mother 
of these children died February 12th, 1875. 





March 6th, 1876, Mr. Morrow married Jennie A. Barker, 
of Oswego, N. Y. She was born January 31st, 1850, and 
is the daughter of P. B. and Frances M. (Perry) Barker. 
By this wife he has one son, Franklin A., born June 
15th, 1877. 

The farm on which Mr. Morrow lives originally contained 
170 acres, and since his purchase of it from his father, he 
has added to it from time to time until it now contains 327 
acres. Mr. Morrow has been a hard working, industrious 
farmer, and a great portion of his highly cultivated and 
improved farm was cleared by his own hands, and now it 
may safely be said that it is one of the very best in the 
county. 

Mr. Morrow commenced life without a shilling, (to use his 
own words, ) and has sueceeded by energy and perseverance 
in accumulating a fine property. He had no advantages for 
an education—two terms at a district school being all that he 
ever enjoyed; but the training he received during his 
minority and his natural ability and determination admirably 
fitted him for the work of carving out of the wilderness the 
comfortable home which now, in his declining years, rewards 
him for his toil and industry. 

Mr. Morrow is generous in support of all worthy enter- 
prises, and is universally esteemed by all who know him for 
his many excellent qualities of head and heart. 
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Dec. 10, 1831, Allen A. Freeman was received by 
letter and engaged to preach one-half the time for a 
year. At the same time Pitt Lawrence was elected 
deacon and John Brown, clerk. Mr. Freeman was a 
very worthy man and rendered invaluable service to 
the church in its infancy. 

The first persons baptized were S. P. Way, who 
afterwards became a minister, and Amanda Cross; the 
ordinance was administered by Amos Kingsley. 

Their church edifice was built in 1834 and dedicated 
in November of that year. 


The pastors, their terms of service and the num- 
ber of baptized by each, is as follows :— 


D. G. Corey, ordained March §, 1835, 3 years, Baptized 54. 
OH. Reed, 1839-’40 2 Lia 32. 
Nathan Wood, ordained Sept. 2, 1841, 4 “ & 19, 
R. L. Wariner, * * * as — 
Reuben Persons, ordained Aug. 22, 1848, 4 “ bo 20, 
A. Hall, ordained by this church, 2 * 9. 
William C, Hubbard, ig" +s 9 
E. C. Cook, ae e I 
Wm. Hickey, ordained Feb. 26, 1859, z" 55° se I 
I. K. Bronson, 8 months, oF %, 
J. R. Haskin, 4 years, id 15. 
C. S. Crain, 7c ** 3, 
E. Holroyd, 1 ge i 30, 


W. Mudge, commenced in 1879, the present pastor. 

In 1837 and ’38 the church was without a settled 
pastor, and had at this time their first trials with un- 
worthy members. During portions of the years 1840 
and ’41, between the pastorates of O. H. Reed and 
N. Wood, the church was supplied from Hamilton. 
In 1841, Edmund B. Cross was set apart to preach 
the gospel. He has filled an eminent place in the 
missionary field of India. In 1847, between the pas- 
torates of R. L. Wariner and Reuben Persons, Na- 
than Palmer, a student from Hamilton, and Stephen 
Holroyd supplied them. Following the pastorate of 
E. C. Cook, B. W. Morey supplied them one year, 
and succeeding that of William Hickey, they were 
supplied two years by Revs. L. E. Swan, Morey and 
Koonts. They were supplied for a short time after I. 
K. Brownson closed his labors by Mr. Welber. In 
1874, succeeding the pastorate of C. S. Crain, they were 
supplied by Revs, Swan and Morey, and for a few 
months in 1875 by Ross Matthews, of Hamilton. 


The following haye been the changes in member- 





ship :— 
No. of constituent members .......... 21 
rf BAPE cere dain cae vc ice cote 223 
3 vevcived” by letter, 02... 152 
« $ on experience ........ 14 
“ POUPOTEMENS 5 nis tiat's aha e's aSaica nae 15—425 
ae dismissed by letter............. 130 
e Loto 2 ee En oe 31 
roe Ce to Cs I OP co a ase Far ge 65 
“ Fito be ak ee Or Ra woe 55—281 
Present number of members*........ 144 








* June 11, 1879, the church reported a membership of only 127. The dis- 
crepancy is doubtless referable to clerical inaccuracies. 





Manuractures.—The stave-mill at Georgetown 
Station, of which W. H. Lynn is proprietor, was built 
about six years ago by W. H. Lynn and C. Jaquith, 
who carried on the business till the death of Jaquith, 
some two years after, when his brother A. J., took 
his interest and held it some three years. ‘The estab- 
lishment gives employment to thirteen men about six 
months of the year. 


War OF THE REBELLION.—Georgetown furnished 
150 men to aid in the suppression of the Rebellion 
and 20 who resided here but enlisted in other towns. 
Of the former 31 were natives, and 76 residents of the 
town ; 6 re-enlisted as veterans, 6 were substitutes, 
and 2 were drafted ; 1 enlisted for five years, 134 for 
three years, 3 for twoyears and 15 for oneyear. They 
were distributed among the various branches of the ser- 
vice as follows: 1 each in the 81st, 93d, 96th, r1zth, 
117th and 185th, 3 in the 184th, 5 in the 35th, 15 in 
the 114th, 19 in the 76th and 26 in the 157th infantry 
regiments; 1 in the zoth, 2 in the 15th and g in the 
Oneida Independent cavalry organizations; 1 each in 
the 1st, 5th and oth and 2 in the 3d artillery regi- 
ments ; and 1 eachin the 1st Mo, Engineers and 68th 
Illinois. 

Statement of bounties received :— 

1 received a town bounty of ¢ to. 


“ “cc o 
"7 “ “ “cc RO 
9 “c “e “ 200, 
“ “ ii3 
re “ “ec “ce ce 
I “ “ ““ 325. 
I “ ac “ 350. 
4 “ce “ “ 500, 
3 “ “ ’ o 575. 
3 “ “ “ 600, 
Io “ “ “ce 650. 
“ “ oc 
:. 2 1 See 
40 3 county : 50. 
: “cc “ “ Bee 
5 I “ “ o 300. 
6 “ 74 74 500, 





CHAPTER XLVII. 
Town or DE RUYTER. 


E RUYTER was formed from Cazenovia March 

15, 1798, and was named at the suggestion of 
John Lincklaen from Admiral De Ruyter of the Dutch 
navy. German, Chenango county, which then em- 
braced the present towns of Lincklaen, Otselic and 
Pitcher, were set off on the formation of Madison 
county, March 21, 1806, and Georgetown, April 7, 
1815. At the latter date a portion of Cazenovia was 
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annexed. It lies in the south-west corner of the 
county, and is bounded on the north by Cazenovia, 
on the south by Lincklaen, on the east by George- 
town, and on the west by Fabius, in Onondaga county, 
and Cuyler, in Cortland county. As at present 
bounded it lies wholly within the Gore. 

Its surface is a hilly upland, broken by the valley of 
the Tioughnioga, the summits of the hills attaining an 
altitude of 400 to 500 feet above the valleys. It is 
abundantly watered by the Tioughnioga and its numer- 
ous tributaries, which flow in a general westerly direc- 
tion. 

De Ruyter Reservoir constructed in 1863, at a cost 
of $158,378.20, is a feeder to the Erie canal, its sup- 
ply being 3,891 cubic feet per minute. 

The north-west portion is underlaid by the rocks of 
the Hamilton group, while in the more elevated por- 
tions of the east and south those of the Genesee slate 
and Ithaca group come to the surface. Stone of 
good quality and several tons in amount was obtained 
from a quarry, not now worked, on the farm of Sam- 
uel R. Stillman, a mile east of De Ruyter, and was 
used for building the abutments of the railroad bridge. 
Another quarry is opened on the farm of Benjamin I. 
Burdick, a mile south-east of the village, but the stone 
is rough and inferior, being seamy, and splitting from 
the action of frost and water which soaks into its 
seams. 

The soil upon the hills is a good quality of sandy 
and gravelly loam, and from its abundant springs and 
streams is admirably adapted to grass; in the valleys 
it is a rich alluvium, suited to the culture of grain, 
but, like all the southern towns, it is subject to un- 
timely frosts.* The farmers are almost exclusively 
engaged in dairying. There are five creameries and 
cheese factories in the town, which receive in the ag- 
gregate the milk from about 1,900 cows. These are the 
Case factory, situated a mile and a half north of the 
village, owned by Milton L. Case, who purchased it of 
De Grand Benjamin, by whom it was converted in 
1869-70 from a grist-mill, for which purpose it was 
abandoned on the construction of the reservoir which 
destroyed the water-power, about 1862; the Reser- 
voir factory, four miles north of the village, built in 
1865 or’6 by a stock company, by whom it is still 
owned; the Sheds Corners factory, built about the 
close of the war by A. B. White, whose children still 
own it; the Quaker Basin factory, owned by the 
Stillman Bros., and converted in 1869, by Mack, 
of Georgetown, from a Quaker meeting-house ; and 
the Crumb Hill factory, built about 1875, by L. D, 
Nichols, who still owns it. 

The extension of the Cazenovia & Canastota Rail- 


*The year 1816, which is denominated the co/d season, is said to have been 
characterized by frost in every month, entailing great suffering and creating se- 
rious apprehensions. 
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road, (now the Utica, Ithaca & Elmira Railroad,) ex- 
tends through the northern part of the town, and the 
Auburn branch of the Midland Railroad crosses the 
town south of the centre. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 1,609; of 
whom 1,549 were native, 60 foreign, all white, 807 
males and 802 females. Its area was 19,153 acres; 
of which 14,027 acres were improved, 4,717 wood- 
land, and 409 otherwise unimproved. The cash 
value of farms was $753,660; of farm buildings, 
other than dwellings, $111,755; of stock, $111,970; 
of tools and implements, $32,597. The amount of 
gross sales from farms in 1874 was $83,921. 

There are nine common and one union free school 
districts in the town. During the year ending Sept. 30, 
1879, there were thirteen licensed teachers employed at 
one time during twenty-eight weeks or more. The num- 
ber of children of school age residing in the districts at 
that date was 521. During that year there were seven 
male and sixteen female teachers employed; the 
number of children residing in the districts who at- 
tended school was 420; in other districts, 60; of 
whom five were under five or over twenty-one years 
of age; the average daily attendance during the year 
was 240.039; the number of volumes in district libra- 
ries was 850, the value of which was $462; the num- 
ber of school houses was ten, nine frame and one 
stone, which, with the sites, embracing 3 acres and 
66 rods, valued at $1,275, were valued at $8,805; the 
assessed value of taxable property in the districts was 
$538,170. The number of children between eight 
and fourteen years of age residing in the districts at 
that date was 113, of whom 8g attended district school 
fourteen weeks of that year. 

Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 








Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1878........... $ 43.53 
Amount apportioned to districts..... .... 1,368.07 
Proceeds of Gospel and school lands... . .. 5.70 
Rawed PY CAL. wes calsee Pacis toe er cern ees 978.46 
From teachers Boards. 25.53% 3. «ieee 100.00 
From Othe? SOUFCEB... 2.0525 ba ea e's oe ohn 417.65 
Total TEGCHS. 5.24 os bce teas boa ve $2,913.41 
Paid for teachers’ wages..............-+. $2,441.89 
* | Mpa apace cee cee enen th te 1.98 
t- “schoel apparalss wh. sind eaeaaacls 126.80 

«« school-houses, sites, fences, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, etc. . . 62.59 
« imcidental éxpenseg.......5..5.. 194.94 
Amount remaining on hand Sept. 30, 1879. 85.21 
Total disbursements................ $2,913.41 


SETTLEMENTS.—The settlement of the town was 
commenced in 1793, by Elijah and Elias Benjamin 
and Eli Colegrove. The Benjamins were brothers 
and came from South East, Duchess county, their 
native place. They located in the north-west corner 
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of the town, Elijah on 150 acres now owned and oc- 
cupied by Benjamin Merchant. Elias removed soon 
after to the farm now owned by Philander Burton, a 
mile north of the village. Both had families which 
they brought in with a horse team. Elijah’s family 
consisted of his wife, Elizabeth Paddock, and three 
sons, Elias P., David and Elijah E. Five other chil- 
dren were born here, Frederick, a daughter who died 
in infancy, Charles, Loretta and Aaron. In 1808 
Elijah sold his improvements to Benjamin Merchant 
and removed to Cuyler, thence to Truxton, where he 
died in 1819, and his wifein 1822. Elias P. Benja- 
min married Martha, daughter of Joseph Rich, of De- 
Ruyter, and settled on his father-in-law’s farm and 
operated the mills erected by the latter. Both died in 
De Ruyter village, Elias P., Nov. 27, 1866, aged 83, 
and his wife, Noy. 22, 1866, aged 74. David Benja- 
min married Sarah, daughter of Joseph Rich. He 
also settled on the Rich farm, where he resided till 
his removal with his family, about 1820, to Ohio, 
where he and his wife died, the latter only a year or 
two ago. Elijah E. Benjamin married Catharine, 
daughter of Charles Vincent, of Truxton (now Cuyler) 
and settled on his father’s homestead in the latter 
town, where he resided till 1858, when he resigned 
the farm to his son, Horace, and removed to De Ruy- 
ter village, where he now (1879) resides, in his g2d 
year. He married in 1816, and had thirteen children, 
eleven boys and two girls, of whom seven are living, 
but only one, Horace, in De Ruyter. His wife died 
April 19, 1869. Frederick Benjamin was born in De- 
Ruyter in 1794,* and was the first child born in the 
town. He married Ellen, daughter of Abel Fair- 
child, of Lincklaen, who died some four years after 
their marriage. He afterwards married Sarah 
Thomas, of Cazenovia, whois now living in Belvidere, 
Ill., to which place he removed about 1836, and died 
there. Charles Benjamin married Amanda Waters, 
of Fabius, and settled in De Ruyter, where he worked 
at bis trade of shoemaker, and died in the village, 
where three of his children now reside—Hiram, Mrs. 
Martin Spear and Mrs. Joseph Connell. Loretta 
Benjamin married I. C. Burdick, of De Ruyter, and 
settled in Cuyler. He afterwards removed to De- 
Ruyter village and died there. 

Elias Benjamin, the pioneer, was a shoemaker and 
carried on his trade for several years on the Burton 
farm. He afterwards removed to Lincklaen, and 
subsequently to Truxton, where he died. He had 
only two children, twins, who died in infancy. His 
wife died in Lincklaen. 

Eli Colegrove came from Rhode Island and settled 
in the north-west corner of the town, contiguous to 
Elijah Benjamin, His farm has since been cut up in 





* French's State Gazetteer erroneously assigns his birth to the year 1798, 


several smaller ones. A portion of it is owned by Ben- 
jamin Merchant. He afterwards removed to a farm a 
little north of his original settlement and died there. 

In 1795 the settlements were augmented by Joseph 
Messenger, Samuel Thompson and William and 
Thompson Burdick. 

Joseph Messenger settled about a mile north of the 
village on the west fork of the road, and built there a 
double log house, in which, the following year, he 
opened the first tavern in town. He dispensed for 
several years a generous hospitality to the many pio- 
neer settlers and prospecting parties who thronged 
this locality and the adjoining Military Tract. 

Samuel Thompson settled in the north part of the 
town on the farm now occupied by Thomas Doan, 
and there he and his wife resided till their death, the 
former at the advanced age of ninety years. He was 
an angular man, possessing marked characteristics, 
an expert marksman and a noted hunter. From his 
resemblance to “Natty Bumpo,” a character in 
Cooper’s novel, Z%e Pioneers, a sort of compromise 
between savage and civilized life, he acquired the so- 
briquet of “Leather Stocking.” Among his children 
were Langdon, Hiram, who was killed on that farm 
by the fall of a tree, Jefferson, who was demented, 
Harriet, who married Epaphras Leet, Laura, a maiden 
lady, and Mrs. Pulford, a widow lady, the latter two! 
of whom are living in De Ruyter village. 

The Burdicks were brothers and came from Hop- 
kinton, R. I. They settled just south of the reser- 
voir, raised large families, many of whom settled in 
the town, and bore excellent reputations as honest 
and upright citizens. Russell Walker, grandfather of 
Henry S. Walker, the hardware merchant in De Ruy- 
ter, settled early in the same locality. 

Daniel Page, Gideon Foster and Eleazer Gage 
came in a little later. Page and Gage were from 
Duchess county. Page settled in De Ruyter village, 
and built the first public house in the corporation. It 
was a log building and was soon after* replaced by a 
frame one, which now forms the east part of the long 
building, now occupied as_a saloon and meat market, 
located on the south-west corner, next to the store re- 
cently erected by M. R. Merchant.f Mr. Page was 
a surveyor, and removed from the town at an early 
day. A hotel was kept in that building at intervals, 
till 1863. ‘ 

The death of Gideon Foster, which occurred in 


* Not earlier than 1805; for Mr, George Hull, of De Ruyter village, who 
was born June 22, 1786, and removed to Cuyler, two miles west of De Ruyter 
village in the fall of 1805, says there was not then a frame building on the 
site of the village. 

{Statement of Mr. George Hull. Mr. Elijah E. Benjamin, who was born 
in 1788, says the building in which Page kept tavern is the one standing next 
north of the Taber House, and now occupied in part by Burdick Stillman as 
a drug store, and in part by Lyman Spearas a harness shop, Both Mr. Hull 
and Mr. Benjamin are remarkably well preserved, and we are indebted to 
both for many facts connected with the early history. 
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the spring of 1796, from an aggravated form of 
hernia induced by over-exertion, was the first in the 
town, He was buried on the farm of Elijah Benja- 
min, where many of the early settlers lie. 

Eleazer Gage came in with his sons, Justus, Jere- 
miah, Ira and Ebenezer, all of whom were married 
when they came, and located about a mile north of 
the village. Justus settled where Charles Weeks now 
lives and died there Dec. 8, 1830, aged 67, and Mary, 
his wife, Feb. 15. 1849, aged 81, Captain Jeremiah 
settled where Newel Reeve now lives, two miles north 
of the village, and kept tavern there for several years. 
He removed to the village a few years previous to 
his death, which occurred there March 4, 1844, aged 
71. Ebenezer settled where Horace Wells now lives, 
and died there. Ira* taught the first school in the 
winter of 1799, in a log building which stood on the 
farm now occupied by Isaac Higley, and which had 
formerly been used as a dwelling. Elijah E. Benja- 
min attended that school and went a distance of two 
miles through the almost unbroken wilderness to do 
so. He is believed to be the only survivor of that 
early school. Ira removed at an early day to Ohio 
and died there. The Gages were once a very numer- 
ous and respectable family in this locality. Edwin L. 
Gage, a grandson of Justus, is the only one of that 
name left here. Ira Gage Barnes, of Syracuse, was 
an adopted son of Captain Jeremiah Gage, and after- 
wards became a prominent and successful business 
man in De Ruyter. 

Matthew Wells and Jonathan Shed joined the set- 
tlements in 1800, and Darius Benjamin and Samuel 
Bowen soon after. 

Matthew Wells was born in Hopkinton, R. L, 
Nov. 7, 1765, and married Dec. 18, 1788, Elizabeth 
Coon, who was also born in Hopkinton, April 22, 
1768. They removed shortly before 1800 to Grafton, 
Rensselaer county, and thence to De Ruyter, settling 
three miles north of the village, near the saw-mill of 
Dennis Coon, which is located on a part of the farm. 
He died there March 28, 1852, aged 86, and his wife, 
June 9, 1842, aged 74. 

Jonathan Shed came from Brimfield, Mass., and 
settled in the north-east part of the town, at the 
corners which bear his name. Darius Benjamin, 
brother of the pioneers Elijah and Elias, also came 
from North East, and settled within the village corpora- 
tion, near the Sabbatarian cemetery. His farm has 
been cut up into village lots. 

Levi Wood, a native of Munson, Mass., came 
from Brimfield in that State in 1803, and brought his 
family in the following year. He located on lot 135. 
Sylvester Crumb came from Rhode Island about this 


* French and other authors erroneously credit Eli Gage with being the first 
school teacher. 


year and settled on what is still known as Crumb 
Hill, four miles east of the village, where he died a 
great many years ago. 

Joseph Rich came from Woodstock, Conn., about 
1807, and bought the Elias Benjamin farm, now the 
Burton farm, where he and his wife died. Their two 
daughters, Sarah and Martha, who were their only 
children, came with them and married sons of Elijah _ 
Benjamin. He built on the north and main branch 
of Tioughnioga River, which flows through his farm, 
about a mile north of the village, the first saw and 
grist-mill in the town, the former in 1807 and the 
latter in 1809. These mills were continued in opera- 
tion till the reservoir in the north-west corner of the 
town was constructed to supply the Erie canal, when, 
the privilege being thus destroyed. they were aban- 
doned. The grist-mill was converted into a cheese 
factory by DeGrand Benjamin, Mr. Rich’s grandson, 
for which purpose it is still used. The saw-mill was 
torn down and the frame used in the construction of 
an addition to the grist-mill. The original grist-mill 
was replaced by the present structure in 1836. 

Jonathan Bentley, a native of Richmond, R. L, 
came in 1808, from Easton, Washington county, 
where he married Judith Coon, a native of Westerly, 
R. L., and where he resided only during his ,young 
manhood. His two sons, Hampton S. and Zadock 
T., accompanied him in his settlement here. He 
located on fifty acres in the north part of the town, 
which are now owned in part by J. H. Crumb, and 
resided there till his death, Dec. 19, 1841. 

About this year (1808) Benjamin Merchant came 
from Woodstock, Conn., and purchased Elijah Ben- 
jamin’s farm, on which he resided till his death from 
the epidemic which prevailed a few years after. His 
son Bradley succeeded him on the farm and died 
there. Benjamin Merchant, the present occupant is 
a son of Bradley’s. The widow of Augustus Gard- 
ner is the only one of-his children living. M. R, 
Benjamin and Rollin, in De Ruyter, and Warren in 
Lisle, are grand-children of Benjamin’s and sons of 
Bradley’s. 

About this time also a large number of friends came 
in from the Hudson River country, mostly from Sara- 
toga, Westchester and Duchess counties, and settled 
in this locality and the adjoining towns of Cuyler and 
Truxton. Among these were Job Webb and Benja- 
min Stratton, from Hudson, Abram Sutton, father of 
Allen Sutton, of De Ruyter, a very prominent man, 
carrying on with his sons a great many years the tan- 
ning business, John Shepard, from Saratoga, James 
Hunt, father of William, now living in Pompey Hol- 
low, Elihu, who went west, and others who were 
heads of families, also from Saratoga county, Nathan- 
iel Wright, from Saratoga county, John Pierce, from 
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New York, Reuben Burnard, from Columbia county, 
who settled on Crumb Hill; and later John Gifford, 
a preacher, from Troy, who settled two miles south of 
Crumb Hill, Ephraim Arnold, a tanner, from Duchess 
county, who settled in Quaker Basin, Beman Hoag, 
in the same locality, Capt. Francis Bunker, captain of 
a whaling vessel from Hudson, who, with his family of 
boys, settled about a mile north of the village, David 
Wood and John Hewitt, from Saratoga county, 
Richard North from Columbia county, who set- 
tled in the village and afterwards removed to the 
south. hill, Joseph, Thomas and Benjamin Mitch- 
ell, the latter of whom was a clothier, brothers, from 
Duchess county, Dr. Ephraim Otis, from Saratoga 
county, an eminent physician, who settled a mile south 
of the village, Stephen Bogardus, from Ghent, Colum- 
bia county, Benjamin Wybert, from Saratoga county, 
Enos and Amos Peasley, brothers, Ehjah Cornell, 
(father of Hon. Ezra Cornell, founder of Cornell 
University, and grandfather of Hon. Alonzo B. Cor- 
nell, Governor of New York,) Joseph and Benjamin 
Tripp and David Ring, from Columbia County, James 
Derbyshire, from Saratoga county, Joseph Underwood, 
from Duchess county, formerly from New England, 
and many others, all of whom settled in DeRuyter. 

About 1806 or’o7 Friends meetings were begun in 
a log house which stood near the north edge of the 
village; and in 1816 the Friends built a meeting house, 
in Quaker Basin, two miles east of the village, which 
still stands, and in which meetings are still regularly 
held, though there are now only twelve to fifteen of a 
once numerous flock. 

In 1827 a division occurred in the society of 
Friends, and about 1830 a church was built by the 
Orthodox* Friends, which they used but a few years, 
many of the members moving to the west. Their 
house is now used as a cheese factory, having been 
removed from its original location a little east of the 
Hicksite house. 

Elder Joseph Coley, a Baptist minister, and a prom- 
inent man, was an early settler about a mile north of 
the village, east of the Edwin Gage farm. He largely 
interested himself in the sale of lands to the Friends, 
in the interest of John Lincklaen. He afterwards re- 
moved to the locality of New Woodstock, where he 
died Sept. 25, 1856, aged 91, and Mary Willis, his wife, 
Sept. 30, 1845, aged 77. 

Zenas Rider, who was born Dec. 1, 1785, came 
from North East, Duchess county, about 1808 or ’9, 
and settled on a farm just north of the village, which 


“This is a term used to distinguish those who reject, from those who accept 
the doctrines of Elias Hicks, of Long Island; the chief points of difference 
between the two organizations bein: the adoption by the Orthodox Friends, 
as a requirement, the belief similar in its main points, to that of other Evan- 
gelical denominations, while the Hicksite Friends, as those who agree with 
Mr. Hicks are denominated, mostly adopt the sentiments of the Unitarians or 
Universalists. 





isnow owned by Joseph H. Crumb, of DeRuyter, and 
occupied by Oscar Smith, where he resided till his 
death, Aug. 17, 1858. 

Many other early and prominent settlers might just- 
ly claim our attention had we the space to devote to 
them. Among these are David Main, a distinguished 
school teacher in this town at an early day, who set- 
tled at the head of the reservoir, and raised a large 
family, his son David having been a teacher, surveyor, 
justice, and Member of Assembly in 1849; James 
Nye, a carpenter, who came from Athens about the 
close of the war of 1812, whowas a Member of Assem- 
bly, and whose son James W. Nye has become distin- 
guished by his eloquence as a lawyer and legislator ; 
Eleazer H. Sears, whose sons Stephen G., George S,, 
and Francis, acquired a local prominence, though all 
have passed away; the Paddocks, Aaron, Belden, 
Isaac and Nathan, young men who came here with 
their mother from Duchess county, married and be- 
came influential citizens; Jonathan, Luke and Pardon 
Coon, brothers, who cleared up fine farms in the north 
part of the town, and raised large and respectable 
families ; Pliny Sabins, who built the first farm house 
at Sheds Corners. 


Officers of the town of DeRuyter for the year 
1880~81 :-— 


Supervisor—Joseph H. Crumb. 

Town Clerk—George F. Annas. 

Justices—Daniel Q. Mitchell, James P. Russell, 
Austin A. White, George S. Mason. 

Assessors—D. Foster Gardner, David Rigby, Silas 
S. Clark. 

Commissioner of Highways—Joel B. Phillips. 

Overseer of Poor—Martin T. Spear. 

Constables—Edward B. Parsons, I. Howard Stone, 
Thomas Sumner, George Doane, H. Miner Weaver. 

Collector—Edward B. Parsons. 

Inspectors of Election—District No. 1—Isaac Hig- 
ley, Jonathan H. Babcock, H. Dellivan Lewis. 

Town Board—Supervisor, Town Clerk and Justi- 
ces. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—H. Jerome Cran- 
dall. 

Game Constable—Oscar Smith. 

Excise Commissioners—Holly M. Maxson, Edwin 
N. Coon, Thomas E. Johnson. 


DERUYTER. 


DeRuyter is pleasantly situated in the valley of 
the Tioughnioga, on the west border of the town, 
south of the center, and at the intersection of the 
Utica, Ithaca and Elmira and the Auburn Branch of 
the Midland Railroads. It is distant by rail between 
16 and 17 miles from Cazenovia, and 183 miles by high- 
way. It contains four churches, (Methodist Episcopal, 
Baptist, Seventh-Day Baptist and Union, the latter built 
by the Presbyterian society in 1830, but not now in 
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use,) a union school, two hotels, two printing offices,* 


a private bank, eleven stores, five blacksmith shops, 
(Spear & Hart, Vincent & Outhout, R. F. Clark, Orra 
Hayes and Thomas Kellan,) a meat market, (Richard 
Howard,) two harness shops, (L. F. Spear and Barton 
G, Stillman,) a tailor shop, (Richard Draper,) four 
wagon shops, (Levi Blanchard, Hart Ames, Wright 
Tripp and Elias Rogers,) a shoe shop, (James John- 
son,) two millinery establishments, (Ella Vincent and 
Jane DeLamater,) a jeweler’s shop, (Horace W. Bur- 
dick,) a dental office, (James H. Beebe,) a furniture 
establishment, (J. H. Crumb,) a grist-mill, saw-mill, 
foundry, a soap and candle factory and a population 
of 821. 

The village was incorporated April 15, 1833; re- 
incorporated Dec. 7, 1847, and Feb. 18, 1878, under 
the law of April 20, 1870. The first corporation 
meeting was held at the house of Thomas C. Nye, 
Tuesday, May 21, 1833, and the following named of- 
ficers were elected: James Nye, Le Baron Goodwin, 
Elmer D. Jencks, Jeremiah Gage and Ephraim Ar- 
nold, Trustees; Benjamin Mitchell, Thomas C. Nye 
and James Burt, Assessors ; George Sears, Treasurer ; 
Oliver Hart, Collector ; at a meeting of the trustees 
Jeremiah Gage was chosen President; and LeBaron 
Goodwin, Secretary.t — 

Officers of DeRuyter Village in 1880:— 


President Board Trustees, Byron S. Bryant. 

Trustees, Rufus T. Kemp, Henry K. Nash, Martin 
T. Spear. 

Clerk, Wallace E. Burdick. 

Treasurer, Robert P. York. 

Collector, Orrington M. Blanchard. 

Street Commissioner, Byron DeLamater. 

Police Justice, Daniel Q. Mitchell. 

Police Constable, I. Howard Stone. 


The following have been the Presidents and Clerks 
of DeRuyter village from its incorporation to the 


present time:— 


PRESIDENTS. CrerKs, 


1833. Jeremiah Gage. LeBaron Goodwin. 
1834. Elmer D, Jencks. George Sears. 

1835. Ephraim Arnold. Z. T. Bentley. 

1836. Stephen G. Sears. do. 

1837. Samuel Gage. Martin Spear. 

1838. Abijah N. Annas. Charles H. Maxson. 
1839. R. D. Dellay. (Dillaye) G. Sears. 

1840. Abram Hart. do. 

1841. Zadock T. Bentley. do. 

1842. James Nye. do. 

1843. Charles Benjamin. Artemas V. Bentley. 
1844. Israel Smith. do. 

1845. Silas G. Walker. do. 

1846. Ira Gage Barnes. do. 

1847. Barton G. Stillman. William B. Wooley. 
1848. Elmer D. Jencks. Charles H. Maxson. 


* The De Ruyter New Eva, John R. Beden, publisher, (see page 518.) 
The Weekly Gleaner, Warren W. Ames, publisher, (see page 519.) 

t Lindley M. Sutton was elected Secretary at a corporation meeting held 
Aug. 8, 1833. 
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PRESIDENTS. CLerks. 
1849. J. S. Bentley. Charles H. Maxson. 
1850. Willard D, Willcox. do. 
1851. Thomas Russell.* do. 
1852.7 . —— } 
1853. Allen Sutton. J. B. Wells. 
1854. C. H. Maxson. Jason B. Wells. 
1855. Allen Sutton. Arza Coon. 
1856. Allen Shepherd. A. V. Bentley. 
1857. William J. Ayer. Jacob Merritt. 
1858. Allen Sutton. do. 
1859. J. W. Merchant, Robert P. York. 
1860. Ma 0. 
1861, Barton G. Stillman. Robert P. York. 
1862. do. Henry Russell. 
1863. do. Thomas Fisher. 
1864. J. R. Rider. George W. Blodgett. 
1865. B. G. Stillman. do. 
1866, do. Jason B, Wells. 
1867. H. C. Miner. L. B. Kern. 
1868. 0. W. E. Burdick. 
1869. B. G, Stillman. do. 
1870. Allen Sutton. do. 
1871. B. G. Stillman. do. 
1872, H. C. Miner. do. 
1873. B. G. Stillman. Jason B. Wells. 
1874. do. W. Judson Annas. 
1875. Horace Benjamin. do. 
1876. James P. Russell. do. 
1877-8. Byron S. Bryant. do.$ 
1879. do. W. E. Burdick. 


Mercuants.—The first merchant was Samuel 
Bowen, who came here soon after 1800, and opened 
a small store in a building which stood a little north 
of the Taber House, which he kept but a few years. 
Gray was trading herein 1805, and built the first 
frame store on the site of the residence of Ransom 
Clark, opposite the bank. Nathan B. Wilbur, a native 
of Brookfield, opened a store about 1818 and traded 
several years, James Benjamin, from the eastern part 
of this State, was one of the early merchants. Eli 
Spear kept a store on the south-west corner in 1809. 
He afterwards combined the business of a merchant 
with that of a tavern keeper inthe same building. 

Col. Elmer D. Jencks, who was born in Lenox, 
Mass., in 1791, removed thence with his parents to 
Smyrna, and in 1809 to DeRuyter, where he engaged 
in distilling, a mile north of the village. In 1814 he 
removed to the village and engaged in mercantile 
business, which he continued till about 1860, contin- 
uing his residence in the town till his death a few 
years since. 

Sylvester Aylesworth, from New England, was one 
of the earliest merchants. He removed to Utica 
about 1824. Mabbitt, from the eastern part 
of this State, traded a few years from about 1828. 











* Sept. 11, 1851, E. Hubbard was chosen President vice Thomas Russell 
removed. 

+ The records do not show who were President and Clerk in 1852. 

+ The records do not show who was President in 1860. 

§ July 3, 1878, W. E. Burdick, was appointed Clerk in place of Annas. 
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Israel Smith, who had been a clerk in the store of El- 
mer D. Jencks, traded from about 1831 to 1844 or 
’s5, with the exception of a short interval spent at Oran, 
Onondaga county. Stephen G. and George Sears, 
brothers, came from the eastern part of the State and 
traded from about 1830 to 1837, when they failed. 

John Elmore, from Connecticut, was among the 
first merchants. He also kept tavern in the same 
building, which stood on the site of the Taber House, 
and continued the latter business after he had given 
up trading. He removed to Oberlin, Ohio, and died 
there aged 93. Martin Spear, from the east part of 
this State, was contemporary with Elmore. He after- 
wards for some years kept the same tavern Elmore 
did. He subsequently removed to Cazenovia, where 
he also kept tavern and traded, and died there July 
29, 1877, aged 75. 

Crandall & Alvord built, in 1835, the brick store 
which was burned in 1878. They commenced trad- 
ing about 1834, and continued together about four 
years, when Alvord returned to Cazenovia, whence he 
came. Crandall continued some four or five years, 
having associated with himself his nephew, Silas G. 
Walker, the latter of whom continued till 1857, and 
failed. 

John L. Elmore, son of John Elmore, commenced 
trading about 1837 or ’8, and after a year or two as- 
sociated with himself Abijah N. Annas and William J. 
Ayer, who in 1839 erected the finest business block 
of brick and stone DeRuyter has ever known, It 
was destroyed by fire in 1858. They traded in 
company some ten or twelve years, when John L. 
Elmore withdrew and removed to Elmira. Annas & 
Ayer continued four or five years, when Annas re- 
tired, leaving Ayer, who remained in business till the 
block was burned. 

H, A. & F. C. Dillaye, from Plymouth, commenced 
trading about 1838 and continued till 1844, when 
Henry went to Syracuse. His brother continued a 
few years and sold to Benjamin Birdsall and Bradley 
Merchant, who dissolved in 1849. Birdsall went to 
Flint City, Mich. Merchant then formed a partner- 
ship with his son, J. Warren, with whom he continued 
till about 1860, when he withdrew. His son contin- 
ued till the close of the war, when he sold to his 
brother, M. R. Merchant, who is still doing business. 

John Rice Rider commenced the harness business 
Nov. 1, 1833, at which time he bought out Joshua 
Curtis. He carried on that business some twenty 
years, and about 1853 took the stock of goods of his 
brother, Nathan G., who had traded some two years 
in Hamilton, and removed thence from Hamilton to 
DeRuyter. In 1865 he became associated with his 
son-in-law, George D. Blye, with whom he has since 
done business under the name of J. R. Rider & Blye. 
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Noah T. Coleman, general merchant, commenced 
business in 1835, in company with Israel Smith. At 
the expiration of a year they dissolved and divided 
their stock, both continuing separately. Smith, who 
came from Cortland county, had previously done 
business a few years and continued several years after 
the dissolution. He sold to Norman Otis (who 
traded some three years,) and removed to Syracuse. 
About 1840, Noah T. Coleman became associated 
with his brother, Horatio, continuing three or four 
years. Since then he has done business alone. He 
came here from Manlius about 1820. He built the 
store he now occupies in 1840, 

The other merchants now Going business here are 
Joseph H, Crumb, furniture dealer, who came here 
about 1847, engaged in the manufacture of furni- 
ture, and has since been variously and extensively 
engaged in business with the exception of a few years 
spent in California; Henry S. Walker, a native of 
DeRuyter, hardware dealer, who commenced business 
about the close of the late war; Haight & Burdick, 
dealers in drugs and groceries, the successors to a 
business established in the fall of 1868; William G. 
Weed, grocer, baker and confectioner, who com- 
1870; Burdick & Stillman, 
dealers in drugs and groceries; Erastus H. Lee, 
general merchant, who commenced business in April, 
1874; Henry Howes, dealer in books and stationery, 
who commenced business in 1876; Robert P. York, 
dealer in dry goods and ready-made clothing, a native 
of DeRuyter, who commenced business Nov. 6, 1876; 
and Rouse & Howes, boot and shoe dealers, and suc- 
cessors to a business established Nov. 4, 1877. 


Postmasters. — The first postmaster was Dr. 
Hubbard Smith, who was appointed about 1810. He 
was succeeded in 1818 by Col. Elmer D, Jencks, who 
held the office till about 1833. The interval between 
1833 and 1861 was filled by Noah T. Coleman, Geo, 
Sears, Stephen G. Sears, William P. Guest, Benjamin 
Birdsall and Stephen G. Sears, the latter of whom 
held it in all sixteen years. He was succeeded in 
1861, by A. V. Bentley, who has held it continuously 
since. 


Puysictans.—The first physician was Hubbard 
Smith, who came from Rensselaer county at an early 
day, (he joined the Madison County Medical Society, 
Oct. 25, 1808,) and practiced till about 1836, when 
he removed to the locality of Jamesville, Onondaga 
county, where he died. Ephraim Otis, a Quaker, 
came from the locality of Poughkeepsie, and was 
contemporary with Dr. Smith. He practiced here 
till his death, more than twenty years ago. Nathan 
Collins came from Brookfield in this county to New 
Woodstock in 1826 and studied with his brother Dr. 
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Stephen P. Collins of that place. He was a graduate 
from a medical institution and commenced practice 
in De Ruyter in the early part of 1829, continuing till 
about 1835, when he removed to Elgin, IIl., where he 
died a few years after. 

Ira Spencer was born in Petersburgh, (New Berlin) 
Rensselaer county, May 18, 1805. He was licensed 
by the Censors of Madison county in December, 1829, 
and commenced practice Feb. 1, 1830, at De Ruvter, 
where he has since remained. His eminence in the 
profession has given him an extensive consultation 
practice not only in this county, but in the adjoining 
counties of Chenango, Cortland and Onondaga. 

James Whitford came from Otsego county soon 
after Dr. Collins left, in October, 1835, and Oct. 7, 
1835, formed a medical co-partnership with Dr. [ra 
Spencer, which continued some two years. 

Russell Ballou came from Pitcher about 1835, 
shortly before Dr. Whitford, and practiced till his 
death. Alonzo G. Blye came here with him and 
practiced with him at first, but removed a short time 
after to the west part of the State. 

Silas S, Clark was born in Brookfield, N. Y., June 


17, 1824, and educated at De Ruyter Institute. He, 


studied medicine with Dr. Ira Spencer, of De Ruyter, 
and was graduated from the Medical Department of 
the University of New York City in March, 1848, in 
which year he commenced practice in De Ruyter, 
where he has since continued. 

E. S. Mumford came from New Woodstock in 1862, 
and formed a co-partnership with Dr. Ira Spencer. 
This partnership continued five years. After two or 
three years he removed to Havana, Schuyler county, 
returning after three or four years to De Ruyter. In 
the spring of 1870 he removed to Syracuse. Arabert 
B. Smith, about 1827, located at De Ruyter, but after 
practicing a year he removed to Truxton. In 1872, 
he removed to De Ruyter from Seneca Falls, but never 
practiced after that owing to broken health, 

The other physicians now practicing here are Ed- 
win N. Coon, a native of Brookfield, and a graduate 
of the Homeopathic Department of the University of 
Michigan, then located at Detroit, in 1872, in Sep- 
tember of which year he commenced practice here ; 
and Adelbert W. Truman, a native of Wirt, Allegany 
county, and a graduate of the Eclectic Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia in the winter of 1869—70, who 
commenced practice in De Ruyter in July, 1876, 

Numerous other physicians have practiced here for 
short periods. 

Lawvers.—The first regular attorney was Abra- 
ham Payne, son of Elisha Payne, of Hamilton, 
whence he removed about 1824. After practicing 
here some ten years he removed to Seneca Falls, 
where he was extensively engaged in milling business. 








He diedin Ohio. His office stood on the site of E. 
B. Parsons & Co’s Bank. Martin P. Sweet came from 
Onondaga county in 1832 and practiced till 1836, when 
he removed to the locality of Auburn. Lorenzo Sher- 
burne, from Hoosick, Rensselaer county, came with 
him as a student, and on completing his studies, re- 
turned to Hoosick ; but after a few months, about 
1834, came back to De Ruyter and practiced till the 
winter of 1839-40, when he remoyed with James W. 
Nye, who was a student in his office, to Hamilton. 
When Sherwood returned here in 1834, his brother 
Luman, then recently admitted, came with him and 
practiced in company with him till 1839, when he 
went to Auburn. 

Zadock T. Bentley, son of Jonathan Bentley, an 
early settler in this town, was born in Easton, Wash- 
ington county, Aug. 8, 1807, and educated in the 
common schools of De Ruyter and Hamilton Acad- 
emy. In 1829, he commenced the study of law with 
Hon. Alonzo G. Hammond, at Berlin, N. Y. He 
was admitted in Madison county in 1833, and formed 
that year a law partnership with Martin P. Sweet, 
which continued till the latter’s removal in 1836. He 
practiced here till 1844, when, having the previous 
year been elected county clerk, he removed to Mor- 
risville, continuing there after the expiration of his offi- 
cial term of three years till 1861 or 63, when he re- 
moved to Oneida, where he died July 4, 1870, 

George W. Stone came from Homer about 1836, 
having then just been admitted, and formed a law 
partnership with Zadock T. Bentley, which continued 
till the fall of 1839, when Stone’s health failed and 
he went to Georgia. He returned about a year after 
to Homer, where he died soon after of consumption. 

Artemas V. Bentley was born in De Ruyter, July 15, 
1816, and educated in the common schools of that 
town and De Ruyter Institute. He read law with his 
brother Gen. Z. T. Bentley and was admitted to the 
bar of Madison county in 1841, in which year he 
commenced practice in De Ruyter, continuing till 
1861, when he was appointed postmaster, which office 
he has since held, David J. Mitchell and Henry C. 
Goodwin, both natives of DeRuyter and educated at 
the De Ruyter Institute, entered the law office of A. 
V. Bentley as students in the winter of 184243. 
Goodwin was admitted in 1845 and Mitchell in 1846. 
Both went to Hamilton on being admitted and formed 
a law partnership which continued till the death of 
Goodwin Nov, 12, 1860. 

Andrew Scott Sloan, a native of Morrisville, son of 
Judge Andrew S. Sloan of that village, who read law 
there and had then been recently admitted, came 
here in 1844 and practiced till 1854, when he went to 
Beaver Dam, Wis. With him came a younger brother, 
Ithamar C, Sloan, also a native of Morrisville, who 
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Harris Coats Miner was born in Pharsalia, Chenango Co., N.Y., 
August 31st, 1817. His parents, Ephraim and Esther (Peabody) 
Miner, were natives of New Lonaon, Conn, The former was 
born Jan, 29th, 1782 and the latter, Oct, 10th, 1788 They came 
to Pharsalia with their parents who were among the very earli- 
est setlers in that town, They were married Oct. 9th, 1806. 
They both died in Pitcher, the father Jan, 23d, 1858, and the 
mother, July 17th, 1857. They had a family of four boys and 
thret girls that grew to maturity, as follows: Roxana, born 
Dee, 8th, 1811, married Jashub B. Weaver, of Pharsatia, Claris- 
sa M,, born June 22d, 1814, married.Calvin Finch and now re- 
siding in lowa, Harris C., as above, George B., born Oct, 17th, 
1819, died at Springwater, Livingston Co., N. Y., June 21st, 
1843, William R., born Aug. 25th, 1823, married Lucinda Wheeler, 
of Broome Co,, N. Y., died April 9th, 1856, Harriet L., born 
ig 14th, 1827, married Thomas Youngs of Binghamton, 
N. Y., died Aug. 28th, 1853, Russell L., a lawyer by profession, 
Lorn June 24th, 1829, married Sallie Jane Hull, of 
N. Y., died June 2d, 1863. 

August 29th, 1844, Harris C. married Cynthia, daughter of 
Shubael and Edith (Russell) Bunker, natives, the former of 
Duchess Co., N. Y., born Jan. 14th, 1796, and died at East Troy, 
Wis., Sept. 17th, 1858. The latter was born at White Creek, 
Washington Co., N. Y., May 12th, 1798, and is now living with 
her daughter, Mrs. Miner, at De Ruyter, They were married 
Noy. 30th, 1816. They came to Madison Co., with their parents, 
and lived many years in De Ruyter, and raised all their family 
there, which consisted of seven children, namely: William R., 
born Oct. 24th, 1818, died in infancy, Eliza M., born Aug. 18th, 
1820, married William Alexander, of De Ruyter, died Oct 24th, 
1857, in Wisconsin, Charles, born Dee. 19th, 1822, married Mary 
Himebeck, of Wisconsin, Cyuthia, born Jan. 26th, 1825, Jane 
Adeline, born Aug. 18th, 1828. married George M. Cozens, of 
Wisconsin, died April 18th, 1855, John Russell, born Oct, 2d, 
1830, married in Wisconsin, died Nov, 11th, 1877. and Hiram 8., 
born April 19th, 1834, married Mary Finney, of Wisconsin, and 
now residing in Chicago, IL. 

Thankful Miner, the grandmother of our subject, died at 
Pitcher, March 24th, 1860, at the great age of ninety-eight years 
and four months, and was in possession of her faculties to a 
wonderful degree up to the day of her death. 


Cynthia Russell, the grand-mother of Mrs. Miner, died 
April 23d, 1869, aged ninety-two years and threemonths, Har- 
tis C, lived at home working on the farm and attending the 
district school winters until he was twenty-one years old. He 
then came to De Ruyter, for the purpose of attending school 
and preparing himself for teaching, but being offered the posi- 
tion of head clerk in the store of Israel Smith, who was doing a 
large business in De Ruyter at that time, he accepted and held 
the same nine years. Jan. Ist, 1844. he was appointed Deputy 
Clerk of Madison Co., and went to Morrisville and entered upon 
the duties of the office and remained there three years. He 
then went to Syracuse and engaged, one year, in mercantile 
pursuits, having for his clerks, Milton 8. Price, now one of the 
merchant princes of that city, and Charles Andrews, now Judge 
of the Court of Appeals of the State of New York. 


e Ruyter, 
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Mr. Miner, during his residence in Morrisville, as Deputy 
Clerk, studied and prepared himself for the profession that he 
has practiced with such honor and profit to himself, In 1848 he 
was admitted to practice in the Courts of Madison Co, and at 
Cooperstown, he was examined and admitted to practice in all 
the Courts of the State of New York In Augnst, 1867. he was 
admitted to practice in the United States Courts, He has been 
Clerk and Supervisor of his town, and President of De Ruyter 
Village, several times. 

Mr. Miner is a man of marked character. He possesses great 
industry, and is active and untiring in his professional business. 
In the conduct of acase he is never discouraged by an adverse 
ruling, nor disheartened by the announcement, res adjudicata, 
the Court has decided it, tillhe has carried it to the Court of 
Appeals and obtained a decision at the dernier resort. It is this 
wonderful energy which has enabled him to overcome the dis- 
advantages of early education, when the avenues to school op- 
portunities were not as commonas now. These qualities united 
with a powerful physique and enduring nerve foree, haye en- 
abled him to sustain much hard work, have broughi him an ex- 
tensive practice and deservedly placed him abreast with the most 
successful members of his profession. In his personal charac- 
teristics, Mr. Miner is frank and generous, His attachments to 
friends are strong and decided, and his opposition to adversaries 
is vigorous and outspoken. He makes a square fight and stands 
up to it, Yet no man is more ready to overlook an injury or 
forgive an enemy and he often comes to be on friendly terms 
with those against whom he has waged the fiercest warfare. 

In polities he is a Democrat and holds to the equality of all 
men before the law, whether rich or poor, high or low, Yet he 
is not a politician in the ordinary sense. He leaves its petty in- 
trigues to others. With him, business stands first, politics, rec- 
reation, pleasure, at the foot of the calendar, If the social 
qualities have not kept pace with his mental force, it is because 
conditions unfavorable to their development have contributed 
to it. Heis a good neighbor, obliging in his intercourse with 
others and is easily tonched by the sickness or misfortunes of 
his felluw men. His hand is always open to relieve distress and 
an appeal was never made in vain to the kindlier emotions of 
his heart. He is generous and liberal in aid of public enter- 
prise, and his name is always seen on subscriptions for local im- 
provements and private charities, He las many excellent qual- 
ities which commend him as @ man and citizen to his neighbors 
and the community in which he lives His extended practice 
into other counties, at the Cireuits, as a nisi prius lawyer and 
an advocate of rare power before a jury, attest the estimation in 
which he is held. e will leave the impress of his methods and 
life on the local and general affairs with which he has been con- 
nected, long after he has passed from the active duties of life. 

In 1869, Mr, Miner met with a great affliction in the death of 
his only daughter, at the age of seventeen, who was just bloom- 
ing into womanhood, and a young lady of rare promise and 
uncommon loveliness Indeed, she was the light of his house- 
hold and greatly beloved by all for her excellent traits of char- 
acter. Her loss left the imprint of an irreparable sorrow in the 
family circle, and none felt it more keenly than he, for she was 
the idol of parental affections, 
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pursued his studies in his office, and was admitted 
about 1845 or’46. In 1854 he removed to Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

Harris C. Miner was born in Pharsalia, Aug. 31, 
1817. In 1844 he was appointed Deputy County 
Clerk of Madison county under Z. T. Bentley, and 
while performing the duties of that office took up the 
study of law. Although he never studied a day ina 
law office he acquired a sufficient knowledge of law 
to secure his admission Dec. 26, 1849. He formed a 
co-partnership with A. Scott Sloan, which continued 
till the latter’s removal to Wisconsin. -He was after- 
wards associated with his brother R. L. Miner from 
1859 till the latter’s death, June 3, 1863, and with L. 
B. Kern, from July 1, 1864 to Jan. 1, 1870. He is 
still engaged in practice here. 

The other attorneys now practicing here are Daniel 
Q. Mitchell, brother of David J. Mitchell, who was 
born in De Ruyter, Sept. 16, 1823, educated in the 
De Ruyter Institute, and admitted to the bar in 1860, 
since which year he has practiced here; Lambert B. 
Kern, born in Eaton, Nov. 28, 1835, graduated from 
Madison University in 1855, read law with Judge 
Sidney T. Holmes of Morrisville, was admitted in 
1857, commenced practice that year in Morrisville, 
and removed thence in 1864 to De Ruyter, having 
been District Attorney and Member of Assembly ; 
‘and Wallace E. Burdick, born in Charlotte, Vt., Aug. 
7, 1847, admitted to the bar Noy. 18, 1868, in which 
year he commenced practice at De Ruyter. 


Manuractures.—The village mills of De Ruyter 
are owned by H. E. Hill. The building was erected 
about forty years ago by Stephen Hubbard, and has 
passed successively through the hands of Hiram 
Webster, Horace Hill, father of the present propri- 
etor, Lewis Sears, William and Julius Hill, brothers 
of the present proprietor, who bought the property of 
them about the close of the late war. It contains two 
runs of stones for wheat and one for corn. It is 
located on the Tioughnioga, which furnishes the motive 
power, and has a fall of fourteen feet. 

About a mile above, this stream has a fall of six or 
eight feet and furnishes the motive power for an old 
dilapidated grist-mill owned by Frank Antes and run 
only occasionally. Connected with it is a saw-mill, 
which is the principal business. 

The saw-mill at De Ruyter, situated on the Tiough- 
nioga, which has a fall of about eight feet, was built 
by Joseph H. Crumb on the site of one built at a 
very early day which, says George Hull, was an old 
mill in 1805. Mr. Crumb sold it to the present 
proprietor, George Angel, some three years ago. 
The foundry was also established by Mr. Crumb 
about 1860, and was sold with the saw-mill by him to 
Mr. Angel, who is the present proprietor. 


The soap and candle factory, owned by Barton G, 
Stillman, was established by Alexander Campbell 
some thirty years ago, and conducted by him one 
year, when he became associated with his son George 
A. Campbell, who, after a year, was associated with 
his brother-in-law, Edward Spicer, who bought the 
elder Campbell's interest. In the fall of 1851, Barton 
G. Stillman bought George A. Campbell’s interest. 
About 1853 D. Deloss Wells bought Spicer’s interest 
and in 1855 sold it to Mr. Stillman, who has since 
conducted the business alone. The business is small, 
amounting to about 10,000 to 12,000 pounds of can- 
dles and 30 barrels of soap perannum. Mr, Stillman 
also carries on the harness business, which he com- 
menced in the fall of 1837, continuing till 1851, and 
resuming the business in the spring of 1877. 

The tanning business was one of De Ruyter’s prin- 
cipal manufacturing enterprises. It was established 
at an early day by Ephraim Arnold. Abraham Sutton 
and his son Lindley subsequently acquired a half in- 
terest. Lewis Sears and James Sutton purchased 
Arnold’s interest, and the business was conducted un- 
der the name of Sutton, Sears & Co, Abraham and 
James Sutton sold to the remaining partners, who ad- 
mitted Simeon Rider, and the firm became Sutton, 
Sears & Rider. Allen Sutton next purchased Rider’s 
interest. Lindley Sutton died about 1843 and soon 
after, Lewis Sears and Allen Sutton took the business. 
Sutton subsequently purchased Sears’ interest, contin- 
ued the business till the fall of 1875, when it was dis- 
continued. Simeon Rider, on selling his interest, 
purchased the building formerly occupied as a card- 
ing-mill, just north of the creek, and converted it into 
a tannery, which he conducted till his death, when 
Carlos Bennett and J. Harvey DeLamater bought the 
establishment. Bennett retired and DeLamater took 
in a partner, with whom he also engaged in the hoe 
business. He subsequently purchased his partner’s 
interest in the tannery which he continued till about 
1874. 

E. M. Pope came from Cincinnatus in 1878 and 
started a chair factory, which employed six or eight 
hands. The establishment was removed to Crane's 
Mills in the spring of 1879. 

Horets.—The Taber House was built in 1849 by 
A. N. Annas, and kept by him about two years. He 
rented it to Guest & Harris, who kept it two years, to 
Gilson & Warfield, who kept it some three years, to 
Henry Marsh, who kept it a like period, and sold it in 
1859 to J. W. Clarke, who sold it in 1864 to Gilbert 
Taber, who kept it till Sept. 15, 1879, when he rented 
it to 1. M. Judd, the present proprietor. 

The Central Hotel was built soon after the railroad 
by Charles Jones and his son C. L. H. Jones, for a 
saloon and railroad restaurant. It was converted in- 
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to a hotel in January, 1878, by Martin Blanchard, the 
present proprietor, 


Banks.—John Rice Rider commenced a banking 
business at De Ruyter in 1864. This was the first 
and only bank in the village until the present one was 
established. 

E. B. Parsons & Co.’s bank was established in Jan- 
uary, 1870, by E. B. Parsons and E. B. Crandall, un- 
der the present name. Mr. Parsons purchased Mr. 
Crandall’s interest in the winter of 1875~6, and im- 
mediately after, in 1876, his father, Cyrus Parsons, 
became associated with him. The capital is $15,000, 
the same as when started, The deposits in Novem- 
ber, 1879, amounted to $35,0co; they have reached 
$50,000. They do not draw interest, but did until 
the last two years, 


Fire DEPARTMENT.—Soon after the incorporation 
of the village, measures were taken to protect the 
property of the citizens from ravages by fire. Aug. 8, 
1833, the trustees were empowered to purchase a fire 
engine, necessary equipage and a house to store them 
in, $207 being paid for the engine. Article 6 of the 
village by-laws, adopted Aug. 9, 1833, provides “that 
every building occupied as a tavern in this village be 
instantly furnished with three, and every store with 
two leather or wooden fire buckets with the name of 
the owner thereon, to be furnished by the occupant 
thereof, and that every other house, office, shop or 
building where fire is actually kept within said village, 
be furnished with one fire bucket of the like description 
to be furnished by the respective occupants thereof, 
and that if any such house, office, shop or building be 
occupied by more than [one] occupant, that each of 
such occupants shall furnish such house, office, shop 
or building with one fire bucket of the like descrip- 
tion, which shall be kept in the most convenient place 
and shall be used only in exercising the engine or in 
cases of fire, and that every person or persons required 
to furnish such buildings with such buckets as afore- 
said shall forfeit and pay a fine of fifty cents for each 
week’s neglect in furnishing such buildings with 
each bucket required, from and after the first of Octo- 
ber next.” Dec. 22,1834, the trustees were instructed 
to purchase “ 4o feet of fire engine hose and provide 
a ladder for the use of the fire company.” May 7, 
1839, $100 was voted for improvements in sidewalks 
and building an engine house. 

July 1, 1841, an ordinance was passed for the or- 
ganization of a fire company to be composed of not 
to exceed twenty-four persons, to be appointed by the 
trustees, whose “privileges and duties” “shall be of 
permanent duration, subject only to be abrogated for 
sufficient cause by said trustees.” To entitle any per- 
son to a commission as fireman he was required to 








sign this pledge: “‘ In consideration of a commission 
No.— from the President of the village of De Ruyter, 
as a fireman in said village, 1 do hereby agree with 
and give this my pledge to the Trustees of said village 
and their successors in office, that I will at all times 
well and truly perform all the duties of such fireman 
and will be subject to all rules and ordinances of said 
Trustees and their successors for the discipline, regu- 
ation and control of said Fire Company.” The offi- 
cers of the company were to consist of a captain, fore- 
man, mate, one chief engineer, and two assistants to 
be appointed by and hold their office during the pleas- 
ure of the board of trustees, Each officer and mem- 
ber was required to provide himself with a suitable 
leather or oil-cloth cap, and a common linen or ‘tow- 
cloth” coat -or frock, which they should at all times 
wear when performing the duties of such fireman; and 
in case of neglect or refusal to attend any fire or to 
discharge faithfully his duties as a fireman he should 
pay a fine of $2. 

Aug. 4, 1841, Charles Farrington, Henry A. Dil- 
laye, D. F. Talbot, Geo. W. DeLamater, Luke Bur- 
dick, Henry A. Gardner, William Sowter, John R. 
Rider, William I. Ayer, George W. Speer, Noah C. 
Worth, William H. Bly and John Starrwere appointed 
firemen in Engine Co. No.1. Lauren H. Babcock 
and Lindley M. Sutton were appointed members Aug. 
12, 1841; and George W. Sutton and Benjamin Ar- 
nold, Aug. 25, 1841. The latter date the following 
officers were chosen: Lindley M. Sutton, Captain ; 
William I. Ayer, Foreman; D. F. Talbot, Mate; Wil- 
liam H. Bly, Chief Engineer ; H. A. Dillaye and Luke 
Burdick, Assistant Engineers, This, apparently, was De 
Ruyter’s first fire company. May 27, 1843, permis- 
sion was given the company to elect its own officers. 

Jan. 19, 1855, Tioughnioga Fire Co. No. 2 was or- 
ganized with fifty members, and in that year an engine 
costing $650, 10 feet of suction hose costing $45, and 
100 feet of “leading hose” costing $85, was purchased 
of L, Button & Co,, of Waterford. 

March 26, 1855, an arrangement was entered into 
by the town and village of De Ruyter for the erection 
of a town hall and engine house in one building and 
the purchase of a site therefor, the town agreeing to 
pay $780 and the village $300. The old engine 
house was sold April 20, 1855, at auction to James 
Halliday, for $22.25. This new building, together 
with a portion of the equipment of the Fire Depart- 
ment which was stored in its basement was destroyed 
by fire Dec. 26, 1878. A new building was erected 
on the same site jointly by the town and village in the 
summer of 1879. 

The Department comprises one company, and the 
equipment consists of one hand engine, one hose 
cart and 600 feet of hose. 
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The following were the officers elected Jan. 20, 
1879 :— 
B. S. Bryant, Foreman of Engine. 
M. T. Spear, rst Assistant Foreman of Engine. 
I. H. Stone, znd Assistant Foreman of Engine. 
W. E. Burdick, Foreman of Hose. 
’ H. R. Nash, rst Assistant Foreman of Hose. 
O. M. Blanchard, 2nd Assistant Foreman of Hose. 
O. J. Hayes, Secretary of Company. 
James Thorp, Treasurer of Company. 
Levi Blanchard, Janitor of Company. 


Tue De Ruyter InstiruTe was projected under 
the auspices of the Seventh-Day Baptists and was 
largely due to the exertions of Elder Alexander Camp- 
bell. The building was erected in 1836. It is a 
large stone structure, four stories high, is built of 
the native rocks, and does not present a very comely 
exterior. Its cost, including furniture, apparatus and 
farm of thirty acres which was purchased with the 
site, was some $22,000. It was opened as a select 
school in the summer of 1837, with Solomon Carpen- 
ter, of Rensselaer county, as Principal, and Miss 
Sarah A. Robinson, from the Troy Female Seminary, 
as Preceptress. In the fall of 1837, it was opened as 
an academy, under the Principalship of Eber M. 
Rollo, A. M., Miss Robinson continuing as Precep- 
tress, with about 130 scholars. It was incorporated 
by the Regents Dec. 3, 1847. For a time the school 
was liberally patronized by the denomination under 
whose auspices it was established; but as other schools 
drawing their patronage from the same source were 
established in various parts of the country, its foreign 
patronage was so greatly diminished as to seriously 
embarrass its finances. Nevertheless it was continued 
under varying fortunes till 1870, when it was aban- 
doned. It remained during the whole period under 
management of the denomination by whom it was 
established. The building was sold in 1874, or 3% 
of it, to the “redemption stockholders” and was bid 
off by George Greenman as their agent. It is now 
the property of the Union school of De Ruyter. In 
1871 it reported to the Regents 126 scholars during 
the school year, of whom 13, eleven males and two 
females, pursued classical or higher English studies. 
The value of academic lot and building was reported 
at $9,000; of library, $470; of apparatus $463; of 
other academic property $9,582; total, $19,51 S. 
debts due by the academy $1,627. 

Union Free School of De Ruyter and Cuyler No. t. 
—Jan. 1, 1874, certain electors of school district No. 
11 of DeRuyter petitioned the trustees of that dis- 
trict to call a meeting for the purpose of determin- 


ing whether a Union free school should be established 


therein in conformity to the provisions of chapter 555 
of the laws of 1864; and Jan. ro, 1874, a like peti- 
tion was made by certain electors in district No. 1 of 





De Ruyter and Cuyler. Feb. 26, 1874, a joint call 
was made by the trustees of the two districts for a 
meeting to be held for that purpose at the chapel of 
the De Ruyter Institute, March 7, 1874. The meet- 
ing was twice adjourned for want of the requisite 
number in attendance; and was convened March 24, 
1874, L. B. Kern acting as chairman and J. B. Wells 
secretary. Of the 80 voters in district No. 1, 44 were 
present, and of the 78 in district No. 11, 35 were 
present. It was then decided by a vote of 71 to 7 to 
consolidate the two districts by the establishment of a 
union free school within the limits, and that the Board 
of Education of the Union Free School District thus 
formed should consist of five members, one of whom — 
should be elected for one year, two for two years and 
two for three years from the second Tuesday of Octo- 
ber, 1874. Jason B. Wells was elected for one year ; 
Gilbert Taber and Barton G. Stillman for two years ; 
and Horace Benjamin and Joseph H. Crumb for 
three years. At a meeting of the Board held March 
28, 1874, at the Taber House, Barton G. Stillman 
was chosen President and J. B. Wells, Secretary. 
April 29, 1874, E. B Parsons was chosen Treasurer. 

March 28, 1874, the Board of Education purchased 
of George Greenman, of Mystic Bridge, Conn., as 
agent of the “redemption stockholders,” by whom it was 
bought on foreclosure of mortgage, 23-28 of the De 
Ruyter Institute building for $2,535. March 30, 
1874, the remaining five shares, or 5-28 of the said 
property, were purchased of Jonathan A. and Dennis 
T. Coon, heirs of Jonathan Coon, deceased, for $500. 
Subscriptions amounting to $2,831 had been previ- 
ously made by eighty-eight individuals, for the purpose 
of buying that property in the interest of the Union 
School. 

Miss E. Reynolds, of Clockville, N. Y., a graduate 
of the Normal and Training School of Oswego, and 
Miss Sarah E. White, of Shed’s Corners, were engaged 
as teachers of the Union School, which commenced 
May 11, 1874, the former as Principal. 

Jan. 5, 1876, the Board resolved to establish an 
academical department in the Union School, and to 
apply to the Regents to be accepted under their visi- 
tation. The application was renewed Aug. 5, 1876, 
the former one having been lost. 

June 26, 1874, the school-house in the old district 
No. 1 was sold at auction to Allen Sutton for $500; 
and July 31, 1876, the school property in the north 
district was sold to John Wilder for $350. 

Oct. 16, 1877, the name of “De Ruyter Union 
Graded School with Academic Department” was 
adopted. 

E. C. Wheeler, of Cincinnatus, was appointed Prin- 
cipal June 27, 1877, the latter of whom still retains 
that position, His assistants are Lizzie Ayer, edu- 
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cated at Cazenovia Seminary, and H. D. Messenger, 


educated at this school. 

In the report to the Regents for the year ending 
July 3, 1879, the school lot is valued at $500; the 
buildings at $5,000; the library (containing 254 vol- 
umes, which originally cost $554.75) at $205.50; the 
philosophical apparatus, at $301.02; the furniture, 
not fixtures, at $130; total value of academic prop- 
erty (including cash on hand, 91.84) $6,228.36, 

CuurcHEs.— Zhe Baptist Church of De Ruyter. 
The first religious meeting by members of this de- 
nomination was held Nov. 5, 1798, by Elder Joel 
Butler, at the house of Joseph Messenger, when two 
persons related their Christian experience and, desired 
baptism. The next day, Sunday, two more related 
their experience. Elder Butler preached and baptized 
the four. In the evening of the same day a confer- 
ence was held at the house of E. Benjamin, and it 
was agreed to continue the meetings. Nov. 25th, 
three more joined by relation of experience, and D. 
Page was chosen clerk. Dec. 9, 1798, they met and 
organized by the adoption of articles of faith and 
practice; and Dec. 26, 1798, were recognized by a 
council of which P. P. Roots was moderator, and D. 
Newton, clerk. At this time the church numbered 
twenty-three, eleven of whom were received by ex- 
perience and twelve by baptism. 

In October, 1800, Nathan Baker, a licentiate 
from the Pompey church, was invited to preach to 
them, and was ordained in January, 1801. June 9, 
1804, Caleb Smith was chosen deacon, an office he 
filled with great acceptance till his death, June 12, 
1856. In 1813 a branch was formed in Otselic, and 
monthly meetings held. 

Dec, to, 1816, a proposition was adopted to pur- 
chase a lot lying east of the village, and just across 
the stream ; and in the two succeeding years a com- 
fortable house was completed, 30 by 40 feet ; one and 
one-half stories high, without paint or steeple. In 
1839 a movement was begun to secure a new meet- 
ing-house in a more central and eligible place in the 
village, and it was proposed to solicit aid from other 
churches. The new house was completed and dedi- 
cated in June, 1842. It is the one now in use. 

There have been intervals when the church was 
without a pastor, which have been filled more or less 
fully by irregular supplies for brief periods. During 
the past two years (1878-9) the church has had no 
pastor. The following have been the successive 
pastors as nearly as can be ascertained :-— 


Nathan Baker from Oct., 1800, three years. 

Richard H. Benedict, from May, 1816, to May, 1818. 

Joseph Maltby, from Feb., 1818, to Jan., 1820. 

Lewis T. Seaman, from June, 1821, to May 5, 
1823. 

Joseph Cooley, from Jan., 1826, to , 1828. 
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J. C. Holt, from , 1830, to June, 1831. 

William Denison, from Nov., 1831, to April, 1832. 

Luman W. Webster, from May, 1832, to Sept., 1835. 

William A. Wells, from May, 1838, to Feb., 1840. 

A. Howel, from , 1840, six months. 

J. B. Pixley, from Nov., 1840, to May, 1843. 

W. H. Douglas, from May, 1843, to Sept., 1843. 

Benjamin Crandall, from Oct., 1843, to Jan., 1844. 

J. Nickerson, from , 1844, four months. 

—— Smith, from Jan., 1845, to Nov., 1845. 

Thomas Fisher, a year or more. 

E. W. Bliss, from April, 1848, to April, 1851. 

D. Leach, from Jan. 1, 1852, one year. 

Thomas Fisher, from ——, 1853, to ——, 1854. 

N. Camp, from April, 1855, to Sept., 1857. 

L. L. Gage, from Oct., 1857, to Dec., 1860. 

L._P. Day, from Jan., 1861, to July, 1861. 

J. Stark, from Nov., 1861, to March, 1863. 

L. P. Day, from Dec., 1863, to April, 1864. 

A. Virgil, one year. 

L. L. Gage, from May 1, 1865, to March, 1866. 

N. Mumford, from , 1866, to July 1, 1869. 

S. P. Way, from April, 1870, to Jan., 1872. 

I. D. Clark, from March, 1872, to fall, 1872. 

J. Storrs, from , 1873, to » 1874. 

W.C. Phillips, from , 1876, to July 1, 1877. 

June 11, 1879, the church reported a membership 
of 56; the estimated value of church property was 
$1,600. In the Sabbath-school, of which R. P. York 
was Superintendent, there were 13 officers and teach- 


ers and 84 scholars. 


The Seventh-Day Baptist Church of De Ruyter.— 
In 1795, William and Thompson Burdick, brothers, 
from Rhode Island, commenced the “ Sabbath keep- 
ing” settlement some three miles north of De Ruyter 
village. These were soon followed by three brothers, 
Jonathan, Luke and Pardon Coon, and Matthew 
Wells in 1800, Jonathan Bentley in 1808, and Sylves- 
ter Crumb locating east of the village in 1809. 
These, with growing families, and many others settling 
in the vicinity and in Truxton (now Cuyler) and 
German, (now Lincklaen,) constituted a large and 
prosperous Sabbath-keeping community by 18rs, 
worshiping in barns, private dwellings and school 
houses, as best served their convenience, Elder David 
Davis, from among the settlers, and ministering 
brethren from abroad, as providence -afforded, break- 
ing to them the Bread of life. A meeting of the 
brethren and sisters of the Seventh-day Baptist 
Society, of De Ruyter, Madison county, N. Y., to- 
gether with Elder William Satterlee and Deacon 
Jabez Burdick, of Berlin, N. Y., and Elder Matthew 
Stillman and Deacon Alpheus Burdick, of Hopkin- 
ton, R. I, was held Sept. 15, 1815, for the purpose 
of organization. The council reported a covenant, 
which was signed by the following twelve brethren 
and thirteen sisters :— 


James Coon, 
Jared Stillman, 




















Hannah Coon, 
Abigail Stillman, 
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William Saunders, 


Betsey Stillman, 
Thomas Stillman, 


Sally Stillman, 


Joshua Saunders, Avis Coon, 
Joseph Stillman, Catharine Wells, 
George Burdick, Nancy Coon, 


Thompson Burdick, 
Weeden Burdick, 
Ransel Richmond, 
Solomon Coon, 
Kenyon Burdick, 


Elizabeth Wells, 
Elizabeth Maxson, 
Catharine Coon, 
Sylvia Burdick, 
Olive Saunders, 
Elizabeth Wells. 


For nearly ten years this church held its public 
meetings alternately between De Ruyter and Linck- 
laen, In 14827 its membership had reached 177, and 
during this year the Seventh-Day Baptist Church, of 
Cuyler, was constituted of members dismissed from 
this church. Two years later, Feb. 9, 1826, its nu- 
merical strength was 157. During the autumn of 
1831 the Seventh-Day Baptist Church, of Lincklaen, 
N. Y., was organized of members dismissed from the 
Church of De Ruyter. Jan. 19th, 1832, a revised list 
of membership shows its number to have been 72. 

For ten years, from 1825 to 1835, this church was 
without a pastor. The first five years it was supplied 
by visiting brethren in the ministry mostly. For the 
last five years it was supplied by the itinerant plan, 
Elders Alexander Campbell, Joel Green and Ephraim 
Curtis officiating. About 1835 this church built the 
meeting house it continues to occupy, at a cost of 
about $3,000. It was a substantial edifice, with a 
three-quarter gallery and steeple, and although it has 
not undergone the thorough reconstruction that mod- 
ern taste demands, yet it is in a good state of preser- 
vation. During the almost sixty-five years of this 
church’s history it has had thirteen pastors, several of 
whom have repeated their terms of service. It has 
also called and licensed to preach the Gospel, nine,, 
nearly all of whom, by this church or elsewhere, have 
been ordained to the work of the Christian ministry. 
Of these twenty-one all are living save four, and nearly 
all in active service. Elder John Green, ordained in 
181g, and first pastor of the church, was among the 
best ministers of his time. He died about twenty 
years ago. Giles M. Langworthy, early a student of 
De Ruyter Institute, and subsequently a teacher, a 
young man of great promise, was installed pastor of 
one of our best churches, where he fell a victim of 
consumption in the morning of his usefulness. Rev. 
George E. Tomlinson, pastor from 1861 to 1864, was 
a fine scholar, an eloquent preacher. He fell sud- 
denly in his pastorate in Pawtucket, R. I., having 
just reached the meridian of life. Rev. Lucius Cran- 
dall, licensed by this church in 1833 and subsequently 
ordained, was an earnest and efficient preacher. He 
fell on the battlefield in Newport, R. I., at a ripe age, 
Aug. 2, 1876. Solomon Carpenter graduated at 








Frown University in September, 1837, and soon after 
married Miss Lucy M. Clarke, of Brookfield, N. Y., 
and accepted the principalship of De Ruyter Institute. 
The church licensed him to preach in 1838. In 1846, 
Dec. 31, he was set apart to the missionary work, to- 
gether with his associates, and on the 5th of January, 
1847, he sailed from New York in the ship Houfna, 
bound for China, his future field of labor. The mis- 
sion was located at Shanghai, where he buried his es- 
timable wife, and continued to labor until failing 
health compelled him to return to America in 1877. 

The present membership of the church is 220, hay- 
ing more than doubled during Mr. Clarke’s pastorate, 
which commenced Jan. 1, 1870. The Sabbath school 
numbers about 125, and the average attendance for 
the month of January, 1880, was 95. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of De Ruyter.— 
The Methodists in this locality have held meetings 
from an early day. It 1817 it was a preaching sta- 
tion on the Cortland circuit, which was formed in 
1816. When the Union church was built in 1830, 
they were contributors to it and held meetings regu- 
larly init, It is on the charge with Cuyler, with which 
it has been connected since it became a charge, with 
the exception of some four years, when it was on the 
charge with Shed’s Corners, and -two years subse- 
quently, when it was a separate charge, and support- 
ed a resident pastor, with the aid of $1oo received 
from the missionary fund. With the exception of 
those two years, and when it was on the charge with 
Shed’s Corners, the pastor has resided at Cuyler, 
where the parsonage is. The present church edifice 
was built in 1860, and dedicated in December of that 
year. Rev. A. C. Bowdish was then the pastor. He 
served them two years, and was succeeded by J. D. 
Adams and Richard Clarke. The present pastoris F. 
T. Harris, who is now on his third year. The church 
numbers about sixty members, and is in a healthy 
condition. 


Societies.—De Ruyter Lodge, No. 692, &. and A, 
M., was organized under a dispensation from the 
Grand Lodge of the State of New York, Dec. 28, 
1868, with the following named charter members: I. 
H. Babcock, George W. Blodgett, M. R. Merchant, 
Frank Taylor, Charles Mudge, William J. Mills, 
Bishop Bennett, A. M. Kibbie, Carlos Bennett, 
George W. Haight, L. B. Kern, J. E. McClellan. 
The first officers were I. H. Babcock, 1” JZ; George 
W. Blodgett, S. HW; William J. Mills, 7; W. ; Carlos 
Bennett, Zreasurer ; Charles Mudge, Secretary; A. 
M. Kibbie, S. D.,; Bishop Bennett, 7, D.; Frank 
Taylor, S. 4 C.; M. R. Merchant, 7 WZ C.; 
George W. Haight, Zier. The lodge meets on Sat- 
urday evening of each week from Oct. 1st till June 
rst, and each alternate Saturday evenings from June 
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1st till Oct. rst. The present number of members is 
fifty-two. The past masters are J. H. Babcock, Homer 
A. Babcock, Perry D. Lewis, George F. Annas, Ira 
Spencer, Jr. 

There was a Masonic lodge here in the first quarter 
of the present century, but it went down in the excite- 
ment incident to the alleged abduction of Morgan by 
the Masonic fraternity. 

De Ruyter Lodge No. 222, A. O. U. W., wasinsti- 
tuted March 18, 1879, with seventeen members. 
The present number of members is 33. The lodge 
meets the first and third Tuesday of every month. 
The following are the first and present officers: A. N. 
Truman, ?. W. W.; George F. Annas, JZ. I¥.; Isaac 
Higley, Foreman; O. J. Hayes, Overseer; J. W. 
Stillman, inancier; W.E. Burdick, Recorder ; G. A. 
Burdick, Guide; G. W. Haight, Receiver; E, N. 
Coon, 7 W.; Thomas Wright, O. W.,; Byron S. 
Bryant, R. P. York, Reuben Babbitt, Zrustees; B. S. 
Bryant, H. F. Jones, E. M. Pope, Finance Committee. 


SHED’s CORNERS. 


Shed’s Corners is situated on the Tioughnioga, in 
the north-east part of the town, andon the line of the 
Utica, Ithaca and Elmira Railroad. It isa mere 
hamlet, containing a Methodist and Universalist 
church, the latter of which is not used, a district 
school, a small grocery, in which the post-office is kept, 
both by A. E. Dewey, who was appointed postmaster 
in the summer of 1879, a hotel, kept by Allen Ran- 
dall, two blacksmith shops, one kept by Stephen Dan- 
iels, the other by A. Henry, and a cheese factory. It 
derives its name from one of its principal settlers, 
Jonathan Shed. Many of the early settlers in De 
Ruyter located at Shed’s Corners, but none of them 
are left, the last one, Caleb Wood, died there some 
three or four years ago. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


A. V. BENTLEY. 


A. V. Bentley, who is at present the oldest living 
lawyer in De Ruyter, was born in that town July 1s, 
1816, and received therudiments of an English educa- 
tion at the common schools which were efficient educa- 
tors of the young at that date. With limited opportuni- 
ties, as were those of most young men of the time, he 
early developed a passion for books and by teaching in 
winters acquired the means of further prosecuting his 
studies. In the higher schools and academies he pur- 
sued the languages and natural sciences of which he 
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became especially fond. In this direction, he was 
aided and encouraged by Dr. Hubbard Smith, an early 
physician of De Ruyter. Through a course of seven 
seasons he was engaged at intervals in teaching school 
in Madison and some of the adjoining counties. In 
1839 Mr. Bentley entered the office of his brother 
Z. T. Bentley, Esq., at De Ruyter, afterwards known 
as Gen. Bentley, and commenced the study of the law 
with an allowance of four years for classical studies in 
abridgment of the regular legal course which was 
seven years. He was admitted to the bar in 1842, at 
the July term of the old Supreme Court, the Hon. 
Samuel Nelson, Chief Justice, presiding, with Esek 
Cowen and Greene C. Bronson associate justices. Mr. 
Bentley opened an office at De Ruyter, and at once 
entered into a vigorous but friendly competition with 
his brether, Gen. Bentley, who kept a separate office, 
and with many other well known lawyers of Cortland 
and Chenango counties. Within the next four years 
Mr. Bentley was elected a Justice of the Peace, 
(which at that time was a far more important office 
than at present,) by reason of his acknowledged ability 
and familiarity with legal principles, and with the ex- 
ception of an interval of some two years, continued to 
be re-elected term after term covering a period of 
about thirty years. During this time he was elected 
and served as an Associate Justice of the County ses- 
sions. In the meantime his health had become im- 
paired through an early physical infirmity, so that the 
field of more arduous practice became somewhat re- 
stricted ; but his office business greatly increased, and 
to that he gave a large share of his attention, Asa 
real estate lawyer and conveyancer his experience and 
rapid business methods were proverbial, and as a safe 
counsellor his advice was sought in the most impor- 
tant transactions, His ability, honesty and integrity 
of character drew many clients, whilst his natural dis- 
relish of strifes and litigations caused him to advise 
in the interests of peace where peace could be hon- 
orably obtained. His opinions as a legal counsellor 
and friend have been largely called into requisition, 
and none the less frequently by reason of his habit of 
often imparting advice without fee or reward save the 
“satisfaction of doing good. 

Mr. Bentley is a ready and fluent speaker, is well 
read in the law and possesses and continues to culti- 
vate literary tastes and pursuits unusual among busi- 
ness men. His apt and off-hand ability as a writer 
has often been called into service by others who have 
many times received the credit due to his quiet meth- 
ods. In 1861, under the administration of Mr. Lin- 
coln he was appointed postmaster at De Ruyter, 
which position he has held ever since, enjoying the 
respect and confidence of the people and their de- 
scendants among whom he was born and has always 
lived. In the early days of the anti-slavery cause he 
took a deep and active interest in the overthrow of 
the slave power which ruled the nation. Throughout 
the rebellion his sympathies and efforts were enlisted 
on the side of the Union, and his voice was frequent 
and eloquent in its support. Mr. Bentley is a pro- 
nounced republican ; yet never obtrudes his opinions 
offensively on others. In religion, he leans strongly 
to the free liberal sentiments of modern thinkers. He 
discards authority and rests all questions of theology 
on their intrinsic merits and reasonableness, His 
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urbanity, dignity and courtesy towards all, have se- 
cured him the kind regards and esteem of his neigh- 
bors and fellow men. If he has not accumulated as 
large a property as some, he has the satisfaction of 
feeling that he has taken no man’s farm for his fee, 
nor robbed the widow or orphan of their inheritance. 
In the sunset of life, he deems it better to leave the 
world with the world’s blessing, rather than with the 
maledictions of those whose substance he has confis- 
cated to enrich himself. The likeness of Mr. Bentley 
does not appear in this volume among the pictures of 
some of the prominent men of De Ruyter; but the 
missing statue of Brutus was more remarked than the 
statues present of the other illustrious Romans. 








EDWIN L. GAGE, 


Thomas Gage, father of Ebenezer Gage, came from 
England in 1700, settled at Cape Cod and married 
there. He had six sons: Elihu, Anthony, Moses, 
Ebenezer, George and Mark. 

Ebenezer married Miss Grissel Elwell, and had 
seven children: Chloe, Justus who married Polly 
Benjamin, Deborah, Eli, Jeremiah, Ira and Samuel. 

Arza Gage was born in South East, Duchess Co., 
June 5, 1790, and came to Madison county with his 
father, Justus Gage, in 1800, He was married in 1816 
to Polly Herrick who was born in Springfield, Otsego 
county, September, 1797. He died Jan. 16, 1866. 
She is now living withher daughter at Geneva. They 
had three children: Mary M., born July 1817, mar- 
ried Dr. James Whitford, now of Onondaga Valley ; 
Edwin L., Caroline L., born Nov., 1827, married to 
John D. Patterson, then of San Francisco, now living 
in Geneva, N. Y. 

The subject of this sketch, Edwin L. Gage, and 
the son of Arza and Polly Gage, was born in De- 
Ruyter, Madison county, N. Y., May 8, 1822. His 
boyhood was spent at home, a student in the Semi- 
nary at De Ruyter. 

In 1861 he was married to Miss Jane Arnold, also 
a native of De Ruyter, and educated at the same 
school. She was the daughter of Ephraimand Judith 








Mitchell Arnold, who immigrated from Hartford, 
Conn., about 1815. They had eight children, five of 
whom are now living. ~ 

Mr. Gage early gave his attention to farming and 
stock raising, in which he has been very successful. 
After his marriage he took the entire management of 
the farm, his father retiring from active business and 
settling in De Ruyter village. He has two hundred 
acres of as fine land as can be found in the town. 
His buildings show careful attention and the grounds 
surrounding them are laid out with much taste. It 
may be classed among the most attractive homes in 
the State. Mr. and Mrs. Gage have but one child, a 
daughter, Miss Carrie Gage, born in 1862. 

Mr. Gage now devotes himself principally to the 
breeding of fine wool Merino sheep, for which he has 
a reputation well known throughout the country. 











(Photo. by Johnson, Cazenovia, 
JOSEPH H. CRUMB. 


Joseph H. Crumb, a leading business man in De- 
Ruyter, was born at Brookfield, Madison county, N.Y., 
July 26, 1828. His parents were natives of New 
England, and he inherits the qualities which have 
marked in so large a measure the character of the 
people of those States, and their descendants, for in- 
dustry and enterprise. In 1848, while he was yet a 
young man, he came to De Ruyter, and soon there- 
after bought out the real estate, shops and business 
stand of Messrs. A. S. and H. A. Gardner, who had 
carried on extensive works in carriage making, cabinet- 
ware and other branches of industry. Here, at the 
age of twenty-one, he established an active business, 
including a machine shop, iron foundry, manufactory 
of furniture, upholstery and undertaking, a portion of 
which he yet continues. He has been eminently 
successful, and accumulated a handsome fortune by 
his energy and perseverance. His business habits 
are rapid but methodical. He is probably one of 
the best if not ¢#e dest business man in De Ruyter. 
His sagacity, good judgment and quick apprehen- 
sion of right opportunities, have enabled him to see 
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and avail himself of the state of the times and the 
markets, to strike successfully into those enterprises 
which have yielded aremunerative reward. He has been 
extensively engaged as contractor and builder, and at 
the present time is probably the most extensive real 
estate owner inthe town. He possesses in a remarka- 
ble degree a capacity to direct and control more 
branches of business in manufacturing, farming and 
trade and general traffic than any other man in the 
community. Besides looking after his own affairs he 
has found time to work for the public, and has been 
honored by his townsmen with the office of Super- 
visor, to which position he has been elected for five 
years in succession, and now holds that office, the 
duties of which he has discharged with honesty and 
fidelity to his constituents. His place could hardly 
be filled by one having a deeper interest at stake, or 
a larger experience in the local affairs of the town. 
Mr. Crumb is public spirited and his influence and ef- 
forts have contributed much towards the improve- 
ments which have from time to time been projected 
for the benefit of the place. As aman and a citizen 
his record is good and his life gives evidence of what 
industry, integrity and energy can accomplish in indi- 
vidual success and social attainments. 





LAMBERT B. KERN. 


Lambert B. Kern was born at Eaton, Madison 
county, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1833. His education was 
derived from the common schools and the Fredonia 
and Hamilton academies. After completing his 
studies he entered the law office of Hon. Sidney T. 
Holmes, at Morrisville, N. Y., and was admitted to 
the bar in 1858. He now follows his profession at 
De Ruyter, N. Y., where he has resided since 1864. 
Mr. Kern has served one term as District Attorney 
of Madison county, and was elected to the Assembly 
of 1878. 











REV, J. CLARKE. 


Rey. J. Clarke was born in Brookfield, Madison Co., 
N. Y., Nov. 23, 1822, He was the son of Elnathan 
and Maria S. Clarke. His father was the son of 
Joshua and Nancy Lewis Clarke, of Brookfield, N. Y. 
His mother was the only daughter of Deacon Silas 
and Oudara Spencer, of Sangerfield, N. Y. He was 
the oldest of eleven children, four sons and seven 
daughters. 

His boyhood was spent in Lincklaen, Chenango 
county and Brookfield, Madison county. At the age 
of rr he experienced religion, but neglecting a pub- 
lic profession, soon went into darkness, and lived in 
religious obscurity for five years. The winter after he 
was 17 he was quickened by the Holy Spirit and con- 
fessed Jesus openly. April, 1839, he was baptized, 
and shortly after united with the Seventh-Day Bap- 
tist Church of Adains, Jefferson county, N. Y., where 
his family were then residing. March, 1840, he 
moved with his parents to Watson, Lewis county, N. 
Y., and united with the church in that place. There 
he was licensed to preach ; and in that and adjoining 
towns, he continued to herald the gospel message 
with encouraging efficiency, leading many to Jesus, 
till June, 1842, when he visited his native place. 

September 11, 1842, he was married to Miss Esther 
Landphere, daughter of Asa and Susannah Land- 
phere, of Plainfield, Otsego county, N. Y. June, 
1843, he made arrangements to enter school in De- 
Ruyter Institute, where he remained two years. He 
united with the Seventh-Day Baptist Church, in 
Otselic, Chenango county, N. Y., where he was or- 
dained to the work of the gospel ministry, Jan. 14, 
1844. During his two years in school he preached in 
Otselic, Truxton, (now Cuyler,) and elsewhere as op- 
portunity offered, compatible with school duties. 

June, 1844, he settled as pastor in Lincklaen, Che- 
nango county, N. Y., where and in Otselic he continued 
in pastoral work till the spring of 1847, except that 
he taught a term of select school during the winter 
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of 1845 and 1846. Here, Jan., 1847, he lost his first 
born and only child. The spring following he settled 
in Preston, Chenango county, N. Y., as pastor, preach- 
ing also in Oxford and McDonough. The spring of 
1849 he returned to De Ruyter to resume the study of 
Greek, but a severe sickness thwarted his plan, so 
that from early autumn he worked as missionary in 
Herkimer and Chenango counties. 


February, 1850, he accepted the unanimous call of 
the 2d Seventh-Day Baptist church of Brookfield, 
Madison county, N. Y., and entered upon the pastor- 
ate the rst of March following. He had been pre- 
ceded upon this field by one of the best and most able 
pastors, Rev. E. S. Bailey, for more than 30 years. 

~ He was young and felt illy prepared to assume the re- 
sponsibility of the position. Helped of God he held 
it eight years, and left it from a sense of duty, when 
his charge desired his continuance. The churchmore 
than doubled its membership, notwithstanding de- 
pletion by deaths and removals during his pastorate. 
In March, 1858, having accepted a call from a sense 
of duty some months before, he entered upon the 
pastorate of the rst Seventh-Day Baptist church of 
Hopkinton, R. I., with a membership of between 300 
and 400, and one of the oldest churches in America. 
This very responsible charge he held 6 years, during 
which, more than too were added to the church. 
During this time he attended more than 130 funerals. 
Again in the winter of 1863 and ’64, Mr. Clarke, con- 
trary to the wishes of his church, but from a sense of 
duty, accepted a call to the, pastorate of the Seventh- 
Day Baptist church of Albion, Dane county, Wis., 
of between 200 and 300 members—a large church— 
and having in its midst, one of the best academies 
west of the Lakes; a very important field. Here 
he remained for six years, having the confidence and 
kindest regards of his people. On this field he was 
also under God very successful in his ministry, build- 
ing the church and in leading the perishing to Jesus. 
While upon this field he baptized about 200, and 
received to the fellowship of the church 175 members. 

During the autumn of 1869 he received a call to 
the pastorate of the Seventh-Day Baptist church, of 
De Ruyter, N. Y. His church had grown to 385 mem- 
bers. He had built him a fine home and was pleas- 
antly situated. The church at De Ruyter was small, 
numbering but a little over 100 members, and its con- 
dition very critical; yet he, reaching the conviction 
that it was his duty to do so, decided to accept the 
call, and entered upon the duties of his new charge 
Jan. 1, 1870. During the term of this pastorate, ro 
years, the church under his ministry has more than 
doubled its membership, notwithstanding depletion 
by death and removals. Besides the care of his own 
church, he has supplied the Seventh-Day Baptist 
church, of Lincklaen, 4 miles south, with preaching 
once in two weeks, at 1:30 P. M., for eight years, and 
the Seventh-Day Baptist church of Otselic, ten miles 
away, at a later hour, once in two weeks, for two 
years. He has also supplied the Baptist church of 
New Woodstock on 1st day for about two years, the 
Baptist church of South Otselic one year, the Baptist 
church of Plymouth one year, the. Baptist church of 
Beaver Meadow three years, and the Congregational 
church of Lincklaen three years, all of which are 
from six to twenty miles away. 


He has held revival meetings with more or less suc- 
cess on nearly all of these fields, and besides these 
and the fields of his pastorates, he has labored suc- 
cessfully as an evangelist in Watson, Alfred, West 
Edmeston, Verona, Cuyler, Berlin and Cincinnatus, 
N. Y., Northampton, Mass., Berlin and Edgerton, 
Wis., and other points both east and west. 

His services as a clergyman have always been in de- 
mand on the 1st day, so that he has preached almost 
as constantly on Sunday as on the Sabbath, Mr. 
Clarke has been an earnest worker, devoting his whole 
time to the work of the ministry. 

During the 36 years since he was ordained to the 
gospel ministry he has preached more than 600 fune- 


.ral sermons, and an average of about four sermons a 


a week, or 1,488 sermons; and now, at 57, Mr. 
Clarke is hale and strong, as though but in his prime, 
having a mature experience. Having been a close 
student of human nature and books he has acquired 
a fund of knowledge and christian graces which pre- 
pares him, by the grace of God, for many more years 
of greater usefulness, 


CHAPTER XLVIII, 
Town or MAaptson, 


ADISON was formed from Hamilton, February 
6, 1807, and named in honor of President 
Madison. It lies upon the east border of the county, 
south of the center, and is bounded on the north by 
Augusta and Stockbridge, on the south by Hamilton, 
on the east by Brookfield and Sangerfield, and on the 
west by Eaton. It corresponds with No. 3 of the 
Chenango Twenty Townships. Its surface is a roll- 
ing upland, abundantly watered, the principal streams 
being the headwaters of a branch of the Chenango 
flowing south, and the headwaters of a branch of 
Oriskany Creek flowing north. There are several 
ponds in the town, the principal of which is Madison 
Brook Reservoir in the south part, which covers an 
area of 235 acres, is 45 feet deep, and is connected 
with the Chenango Canal by a feeder two miles in 
length. The ponds in the north part are rapidly 
filling with deposits of marl. 

The town is wholly underlaid by the rocks of the 
Hamilton group, but there is no stone of any conse- 
quence quarried within its borders. It is generally 
deeply covered with drift, and cobble-stone cellar 
walls and to a less extent cobble-stone houses and 
other buildings prevail throughout the town to a 
noticeable extent. The soil upon the hills is a clayey 
loam and in the yalleys a gravelly loam, being well 
adapted to mixed farming. Hops form the great 
staple production of the town, though dairying is by 
no means an unimportant industry. The hopcrop of 
Madison in 1875 was more than a fourth of the entire 
product of the county, and, with the exception of 
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Stockbridge, nearly doubled that of any other town 
in the county. 

. The Utica, Clinton and Binghamton Railroad 
crosses the north-west part and south-west corner of 
the town, extending through the town in the same 
general direction as the Chenango Canal, to which it 
is contiguous in its whole extent. The summit level 
of the canal lies in this town and is almost confined 
to it. The town is bonded in the sum of $100,000 
in aid of this railroad. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 2,434; of 
whom 2,092 were natives, 342 foreign, 2,427 white, 
7 colored, 1,222 males, and 1,212 females. Its area‘ 
was 22,910 acres; of which 18,662 acres were im- 
proved, 3,042 woodland and 1,206, otherwise un- 
improved. The cash value of farms was $1,961,950; 
of farm buildings other than dwellings, $245,735; of 
stock, $228,463; of tools and implements, $48,373. 
The value of the fertilizers used in the town in 1874, 
amounting to $1,583, exceeded that of any other 
town in the county; so likewise did that of its farm 
products the same year, amounting to $414,997, ex- 
ceeding by more than $100,000 that of any other 
town in the county. 

There are twelve common and one union school 
districts in the town. During the year ending Sept. 
30, 1879, there were fifteen licensed teachers at one 
time during twenty-eight weeks or more. The 
number of children of school age residing in, the 
districts at that date was 647. During that year 
there were four male and twenty-two female teachers 
employed ; the number of children residing in the dis- 
tricts who attended school was 488, not residing in the 
districts 13, of whom only 3 were under five or over 
twenty-one years of age; the average daily attendance 
during the year was 311.205; the number of volumes 
in district libraries was 363, the value of which was 
$113; the number of school-houses was thirteen, 
twelve frame and one stone, which, with their 
sites, embracing two acres and seventy-six rods, 
valued at $1,970, were valued at $9,945; the 
assessed value of taxable property in the districts 
was $1,328,899. The number of children between 
eight and fourteen years of age residing in the dis- 
tricts at that date was 197, of whom 162 attended 
district school fourteen weeks of that year, and one 
attended private school or was instructed at home 
during a like period. 

Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 


Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1878........... $ 24.66 
“apportioned to districts.......... 1,750.25 
PRATEOC- DE ta rs oie 5 4 Icon to's = peered om 1,691.95 
From teachers’ board,..........4sssse+- 118,00 
© Ofer SOBSCOR. «oF o'e sis’ a Gud ale 107.64 


SRGEAL TOCOINES: cid 5.04 we esses dee ews $3,692.50 





Paid for teachers’ wages ..........0-206 $3,146.00 
St SP HDVEMOR ud shake kd thks ee ee 4.26 
 « -gehool apparatus, «5 «215 wesc 5 12.65 

“ houses, sites, outhouses, re- 
pairs, furniture, fences, &c.......... 129,82 
«Incidental expenses. 25... so wce 331-05 
Amount remaining on hand Sept. 30, 1879. 68.72 
Total disbursements......-...++.4:- $3,692.50 


SETTLEMENTS.—The settlements of this town, like 
the rest of the Chenango Twenty Townships in which 
Sir William Pultney was interested, was both early and 
rapid, a fact which is to be ascribed not so much per-_ 
haps to the natural advantages of the location, though 
these were important, as to the uniformly humane, 
even generous, treatment which the early settlers re- 
ceived at the hands of Mr. Pultney’s agent, Robert 
Troup, through whom the early settlements were 
made, though Benjamin Walker, as agent for Mr. 
Troup, was most immediately connected with those 
in this town. 

As early as 1791 the town was visited by prospect- 
ing parties, and in 1792 the first permanent settle- 
ment was made by Daniel Perkins, who came from 
Kennebec Co,, Me., and took up two lots lying south 
of the pond near Madison village, portions of which he 
afterwards sold to other settlers. He located a mile 
east of Bouckville, where Theodore Spencer now lives, 
and having built a house he returned to Maine for his 
family, which he brought in early the next year. He 
soon after transferred the homestead farm to his son- 
in-law, Theodore St. Clair, with whom he contracted 
for his future support. He spent his latter days with 
his son, Solomon, who settled in the Black River 
country. He had left the town previous to 1806, 
St. Clair built in 1807 the hotel in Madison village, 
which took his name and was kept by him a short 
time. 

This same year Jesse Maynard came in from the 
east and took up a farm on lot 45, about a mile south 
of Madison village, on lands now owned by Lewis W. 
Curtis. He did not remain long in the town, however. 
His brothers, Amos and Moses, came in somewhat 
later, Amos as early as 1798 and Moses as early as 
1801. Amos was a young, single man, and married 
and settled on the same lot as Jesse, on lands now 
owned by Austin and Lewis W. Curtis, at the 
Center. He and his first wife died on that farm. 
Amos was the first military captain in the town. He 
was a soldier in the war of 1812, and rose to the rank 
of Colonel. Moses came with his family, which was 
large, and located at Madison village, where he kept 
tavern for many years, He afterwards built the hotel 
at Bouckville and died there May 27, 1853, aged 77. 

About this time also, John Berry, the founder of 
Madison village, came from New England and took 
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up lot 36, on which the village of Madison is located. 
He settled a quarter of a mile south of the village, on 
the road leading to Hamilton, where Samuel G, Cleve- 
land now lives. At an early day he sold the farm to 
his son, Samuel, who-some years later sold it to 
Gen. Erastus Cleveland, who married a daughter of 
the elder Berry's, bargaining with Cleveland to care 
for his father and mother, the former of whom became 
blind, so as to leave him free to go West, which he 
did. Berry and his wife, Lucy, spent the rest of their 
days with. their son-in-law, Gen. Cleveland, and both 
died in 1821, at the age of eighty years. 

Erastus Cleveland, originally from Norwich, Conn., 
but immediateiy from Whitestown, visited this town on 
a prospecting tour in the summer of 1792, and the 
following spring took up his abode here. He located 
on Oriskany creek, in the- north part of the town, at 
what is known as Tyler’s Mills, a mile below Solsville. 
He purchased all the mill sites on that stream and 
built thereon, at different times some half dozen grist- 
mills, as many saw-mills, and a woolen factory, the 
latter at Sclsville, but it has been gone some fifty 
years. He was engaged among his first business 
operations in Madison in buying ashes and making 
black salts, on a part of the old John Niles farm on 
the hill, While thus engaged he kept a few coarse 
woolen goods which he exchanged for ashes among 
the early settlers. He did not keep a regular store 
at that time, though he had been accounted the first 
merchant in the town,* 

The spot selected by Cleveland for his future abode 
is remembered by the few remaining early settlers as 
an exceedingly rugged and uninviting one when he 
commenced to fell the giant forest trees. But it pos- 
sessed elements which the genius and energy of Cleve- 
land made’a source of wealth. He was a carpenter 
by trade and built there in 1794 a saw-mill, which he 
supplemented the following year by a grist-mill, the 
latter of which was the first of its kind in the town. 
It occupied the site of the mill now owned by Ly- 
man Tyler. He continued his interest in the mill- 
ing business till his death, which occurred on the old 
Berry farm, which is now*occupied by his son Samuel 
G., Jan. 23, 1858, aged 86. The house in which he 
died was built before 1800, and is said to have been 
the first frame house built in the town. Jonathan 
Pratt built a frame house the same year opposite to it. 
Cleveland built on the Berry farm the first brick house 
of any consequence in the town. It was in its day a 
splendid establishment, equal to any in the county. 
He was also an early and prominent cattle drover, 
and was extensively engaged in brewing and distilling. 
About sixty years ago he built the brick store in Madison 
village and carried on mercantile business in it a year 





* French's State Gazetter. 











| or two, surrendering it to his son and others of his 


family. He was one of the constructors as well as a 
large shareholder and one of the directors during the 
greater part of his life of the Cherry Valley turnpike. 
He amassed by his varied business enterprises a large 
fortune for those days. 

Erastus Cleveland was a man of distinguished 
ability, and in his-day was one of the most prominent 
and influential men in Madison county. He was one 
of the first, if not the first, Members of Assembly from 
this town. Hewas a member of the Legislature when 
the law authorizing the construction of the Chenango 
canal was enacted and was largely instrumental 
in securing its passage. Being an advocate of that 
canal he was elected to the Assembly on that issue. 
He was the projector of the movement which -led 
to the establishment of the Madison county poor 
house, the towns independently having previously 
cared for their own poor.' He was for many years a 
County Judge. During the war of 1812 he had the 
command of a regiment at Sacket’s Harbor. Up- 
wards of forty years ago he was appointed to the com- 
mand of a militia brigade and was afterwards familiarly 
known as General Cleveland, He possessed many 
noble qualities, not the least conspicuous of which was 
his uniform kindness towards the poor. 

Numerous settlements were made in 1793. Promi- 
nent among those who came that year were Colonel 
Samuel Clemens, Thomas McMullen, (now spelled 
Mellen,) Stephen F. Blackstone, Russel Barker, ,War- 
ham Williams, William and David Blair, James Col- 
lister, Henry W. and Israel Bond, Elijah Blodgett, 
Joel Crawford, John Niles, Francis Clemens and Seth 
Snow. 

Col. Clemens was from Massachusetts. He settled 
on the Cherry Valley turnpike about a mile east of 
Madison village, on the farm now occupied by Alge- 
nas Lovejoy, where he kept a place of entertainment 
for new comers. He purchased a large tract of land 
in the north-east quarter. He removed from the 
town at an early day. Thomas McMullen was from 
Pelham, Mass., and settled a mile north-east of the 
center, on the farm till recently owned by D, Z. 
Brockett, of Madison village, and there he and his 
wife died. 

Stephen F. Blackstone and Russell Barker came in 
company from Brantford, Conn., where they married 
sisters. Blackstone located in the south-east corner of 
lot 47, where Henry Fredericks now lives, and Barker 
on lot 48 on the farm now occupied by Thomas D, 
Bishop, where he died at the age of 57. Blackstone 
was a Member of Assembly and a County Judge for 
some years. His son Stephen, who was born here 
in 1794, was one of the first children born in the 
town. 
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The Blairs were brothers. William settled at. Mad- 
ison Center, on land now owned by John Coe and his 
sister, where he lived and raised his family. In ad- 
vanced life he went to live with his son-in-law, Brow- 
nell Tompkins, father of Sidney Tompkins, and there 
he and his wife died. Davidsettled a mile south-east 
of the center, where his son David now lives, and 
died there, he and his wife. James-Collister came 
from Massachusetts, and settled at the center where 
his grandson, Deloss Collister, now lives. He and 
his wife both died: there. Among their children was 
Marcena, the first male child born in the town, who 
succeeded to and died on the homestead farm. The 
Bonds were brothers and Revolutionary soldiers, and 
settled in the north part of the town, Israel on the 
farm still occupied by his son William, on which he 
and his wife died. Henry Bond did not remain long 
in the town. He built in 1793 the first saw-mill in 
the town. It was located on the Oriskany at Sols- 
ville, and that, or one on its site, was in operation till 
about the time the canal was built. He and Elijah 
Blodgett, who settled on the flats at the forks of the 
road near the saw-mill at Bouckyille, and kept tavern 
there, were jointly interested in land in the north-west 
quarter of the town. Blodgett was the first surveyor 
in the town. He was a man of good abilities, and 
was for some years justice of the peace. He left 
the town for the west previous to 1807. 

Joel Crawford settled about two miles east of Mad- 
ison Center, on the farm now occupied by Timothy 
Jones, He removed with his family many years ago 
to Michigan. Francis Clemens settled a little east of 
Madison village, at the foot of the hill which skirted 
the old Cherry Valley turnpike, on a part of the Sam- 
uel White farm. The line of the turnpike has been 
altered in that vicinity by straightening it. He re- 
moved from the town at an early day. Seth Snow 
settled on the Cherry Valley turnpike, on lands now 
owned by Samuel Putnam. The family removed 
from the town at an early day. He planted the first 
apple tree in the town, having obtained it from the 
Indian orchard in Stockbridge; he also built the first 
brick house in the town. 

Joseph Niles came from Chesterfield, Mass., by 
way of the Mohawk, and stopped one summer in 
Clinton, and in the winter came down the valley and 
cleared an acre of land on lot 43, a half mile east of 
Bouckville, near the spring on the farm still known as 
the Niles farm. In the spring he returned to Clinton, 
and brought in upon his back, corn, beans and _ pota- 
toes, which he planted on the land he had cleared. 
He also brought in his wife, whom he had then re- 
cently married in Clinton. The following year he 
was joined in the settlement by a number of his rela- 
tives, among them his brothers Ephraim, Isaac, Cal- 











vin, Nathan and Samuel, and father, Nahum, all of 
whom, except Calvin, had families. Ephraim never 
took up land here. Isaac settled on the Solomon 
Root farm, which he soldto Root ; Nathan, on a farm 
adjoining John’s ; and Nahum, who was then advanc- 
ed in years, between John and Isaac. Ephraim Part- 
ridge and Waldo Littlefield, who married sisters of 
John Niles, also came in. Partridge settled a half 
mile east of Bouckville, on a part of the Brockett 
farm and the Babcock farm, which are now separated 
by the Cherry Valley turnpike. Littlefield lived in a 
log house near the others, but did not take up land. 
In 1808 John Niles sold his farm to James D, Cool- 
idg, and removed to Lebanon, where the others 
soon after joined him. They located in that part of 
Lebanon known as the Niles settlement, where they 
became a numerous and highly respectable family. 

In 1794 settlements were commenced by acolony 
from Rhode Island in the south-west quarter of the 
town, which had been previously purchased in their 
interest by their agents* who visited the locality in 
1792, and which was thereafter and is still known 
as the Rhode Island quarter.| Among these col- 
onists were the Simmonses, two or three Peckham 
families, numerous of whose descendants are still liv- 
ing in the town, Samuel Brownell, Joseph Manches- 
ter and Samuel Coe, who came from Little Comp- 
ton, R. L, and an adjoining town, though all did 
not settle here this year. The Peckhams, Charles 
and George,{ Brownell and Coe, and possibly others, 
came in 1794, by the Mohawk, and stopped awhile at 
Paris Hill, where relatives had previously settled. 
After leaving the Mohawk the rest of the journey 
was made with ox teams. They came with their 
families, household goods and provisions, a numerous 
company of them, through the woods, much of the 
way by marked trees. The others mostly came in 
within a fewyears. Brownell settled east of the reser- 
voir, on the farm till recently occupied by L. B. Put- 
nam, his son-in-law, to whom he transferred it. He 
died in Madison village. Samuel Coe settled on the 
farm now owned and occupied by Marion F. Risley. 
His daughter Nancy, who was then three years old, is 
still living on that farm. She was 89 years old in 
September, 1879. She is somewhat lame from 
paralysis, but her general health is good. She re- 
tains her faculties remarkably. 

Nicanor Brown also settled in the town this year 
(1794) and Samuel Rowe about this year, the latter, 
who was from Farmington, Conn., on lot 13, on the 


* These were Gilbert Tompkins, Deacon Simmons and Samuel Brownell. 

+ This purchase embraced the entire south-west quarter, with the exception 
of two lots which had been sold to William and David Blair, and two lotsin 
the south-east quarter, as an equivalent for the latter. The deed bears date 
of March 27, 1797. 

$ Charles Peckham, one of these pioneers, died March 14, 1859, aged 83, 
and Prudence, his wife, Dec. 19, 1358, aged 75. 




















Jsaac [oLLEsTER. 


Mr. Isaac Collester was born in Madison county, 
Aug. 19, 1809. His father died when he was only 
five years old, leaving his family chiefly dependent 
upon their own exertions for support. Isaac was thus 
early compelled to earn the necessities of life, and, 
though thus necessarily debarred from securing a full 
education, yet he did what many fail to do, made the 
best of his circumstances and early developed the 
principles of a fine manhood. He decided to follow 
the occupation of a farmer, and also to make a suc- 
cess of it, which he has done. He is called one of 
the best farmers in the county, possessing 150 acres 
of fine, rich land, devoted to hop raising, dairying and 


the raising of blooded stock. He has represented his 








town in various public offices, is naturally of a retir- 
ing, quiet disposition, has a warm heart and always 
ready to lend a helping hand to others. His first wife 
was Miss Priscilla Pierce, who was born Sept. 6, 1808, 
married 1830 and died Dec. 14, 1831. | His second: 
wife was Hannah Pierce, born Madison, 1811, mar- 
ried 1832, and died Nov. 10, 1877. She was a lady 
much loved by a large circle of friends, a noble wife, 
a devoted mother and a member of the Methodist 
church. The fruits of this marriage were six children, 
of whom three are now living, viz: Matilda, Malissa. 
and Adelbert F. His third wife, Elizabeth Shoe- 


maker, was born in Oneida county, and married Feb. 


26, 1879. 
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farm now occupied by Deacon Matthew R. Burnham. 
Brown was from Massachusetts and settled a mile 
west of Solsville, on the Markham farm. He after- 
wards located a little south-east of the center, near 
Seth Blair’s, afterwards known as the Collins place, 
where he died, 

Settlements were made in 1795, by Abial Hatch, 
Elijah Thompson, Israel Rice, James and Alexander 
White, Abizar and David Richmond and by William 
McClenathan as early as that year. Abial Hatch, 
located about a mile east of the center, on the farm 
now owned and occupied by his grandson, Erastus 'T. 
Hatch, where he and his wife died. Capt. Zenas 
Hatch, his only child, married a daughter of Deacon 
Taylor, an Englishman, and an early settler on Water 
street, in the north part of the town, on the farm now 
occupied by Josiah Root, where he died at an early 
day. Zenas succeeded his father on the homestead 
and afterwards removed to Madison village, where he 
and his wife died. Elijah Thompson was a Revolu- 
tionary soldier and served six years in the artillery. 
He came from Charlestown, Mass., and settled on 
land purchased of William Blair. Israel Rice was 
from Worcester, Mass. He settled on lot 32, in the 
east part of the town, on the farm now occupied by 
his son Francis, James and Alexander White, broth- 
ers, came from Northampton, Mass., and settled on 
a farm adjoining Rice’s. They were joined the fol- 
lowing year by their brother John, who purchased too 
acres of Samuel Clemens. In the winter of 1797, 
the latter, in company with his brothers Samuel and 
Thomas, brought in their families with sleds, wood- 
shod, drawn by oxen, The ground was so bare much 
of the way that they were obliged to stop and replenish 
their sleigh-shoes from the friendly forest trees. Abizar 
and David Richmond, brothers, were originally from 
Massachusetts, but came immediately from Fairfield, 
Herkimer county. Abizar settled in the south-east part 
of the town, where his son Merrick now lives; and 
David, in the south-west part, where he died Dec. 23, 
1869, aged 89, and his wife, Mary Simmons, Aug. 12, 
1872, aged 87. William McClenathan, also his 
brother James, settled in the north-east part, on what 
is known as McClenathan Hill. 

Dr. Jonathan Pratt and his brothers James and 
Daniel came from Belchertown, Mass., as early as 
1796, and located at the center. Dr. Pratt was the 
first physician in the town and practiced his profession 
till his death in 1839. He was a prominent and in- 
fluential member of the First Congregational church, 
of Madison. He acquired a very respectable prop- 


erty, the whole of which has been squandered in liti- 
gation over his will. At an early day it was custom- 
ary in the churches to sit during singing and stand 
About forty years ago the evangelist 


during prayer. 








Finney, for some years President of Oberlin College, 
Ohio, and the author of protracted meetings, estab- 
lished the reverse of this practice, an innovation 
which Mr, Pratt opposed during his life. His will 
bequeathed a very considerable amount (30 per cent. 
of certain parts of his property,) to the church of which 
he was a member, provided it would establish itself 
on “gospel grounds” by conforming to the old 
practice. The church has steadily conformed to the 
change introduced by Finney; notwithstanding, after 
Pratt’s death it sued the estate in the Chancery court 
to recover under the will. The case has since been 
in litigation. The court decided some twenty years 
ago that the church is not on gospel grounds ac- 
cording to Mr. Pratt’s interpretation and the intent 
of his will. The whole estate was swamped in de- 
fending the will, and the church impoverished in try- 
ing to break it. The case is likely soon to be re- 
opened by the church. 

Dr. Pratt’s brothers were young, single men and 
studied medicine with him. James married Eunice, 
daughter of Joseph Morse, the pioneer settler of 
Eaton village, and sister of the late Ellis Morse of 
that village. He settled in that village, where he 
taught the first school in the town of Eaton, in which 
also he was the first physician. He practiced there 
from the time of his marriage, about 1797, till his 
death. Daniel married and settled in Fenner, where 
he was an early physician and where further mention 
will be made of him, 

David Pratt, father of these Pratt brothers, served 
several years during the Revolutionary war. He 
was the father of twenty children, sixteen of whom 
he lived to see grow to maturity. All except the 
oldest three, whom we have named, settled in the New 
England States. 

Nathaniel Johnson, from Worcester, Mass., joined 
the settlements in 1796, and Gideon Lowell, from 
Maine, about this time. Johnson died Feb. 10, 1822, 
aged 69, and Sarah, his wife, Sept. 23, 1827, aged 72. 

Numerous additions were made to the settlements 
in 1795 to 1797. Among those who settled in this 
period were the Simmonses, William Sanford, Judson 
W. Lewis, Nehemiah Thompson, Peter Tyler, and 
Thomas Dick, who came in 1797. 

Zarah Simmons and his sons George and Thomas, 
Benjamin Simmons and his sons Benjamin and Cor- 
nelius, and Gideon Simmens, cousin of Benjamin, 
who was a connection of Zarah Simmons, members of 
the Rhode Island Colony, came in from Newport, 
R. L, and located in the Rhode Island quarter, 

William Sanford, Judson W. Lewis and Nehemiah 
Thompson came from Stratford, Conn. Sanford set- 
tled in the south-west part of the town; Lewis on lot 
19, and Thompson on lot 17. Peter Tyler also set- 


+ 
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tled on lot 17, where Hon. J. W. Lippett now resides. 
He died Sept. 15, 1831, aged 59, and Polly, his wife, 
May 3, 1866, aged 93. Thomas Dick was from Pel- 
ham, Mass. He located a mile east of the center. 
He had prospected the town with a view to settle- 
ment in 1791. 

Captain Seth Blair, Joseph Head, Samuel Collister 
and Joseph Curtis settled in the town in 1798, and 
Deacon Prince Spooner, as early as that year. 

Joseph Head, a native of Rhode Island, and a 
Quaker, was a member of the Rhode Island colony, 
and settled a half mile south-west of the center, where 
Mr. Kimberly now lives, and died there in December, 
1837, aged 77. Joseph Head, though a Quaker, was 
a Revolutionary soldier, but refused to receive a prof- 
fered pension therefor. 

Joseph Curtis came from Stratford, Conn., and set- 
tled on the north line of the town, on lot 4, and died 
July 15, 1840, aged 66, and Naomi, his wife, Oct. 9, 
1846, aged 70. Robert, Samuel and Timothy Curtis 
came from the same place about the same time. 
Robert settled on land purchased of- Nehemiah 
Thompson, on lot 17; and Samuel and Timothy, on 
Stratford street. Samuel died April 28, 1853, aged 85, 
and Lucinda, his wife, Aug. 30, 1855, aged 81. 

Settlements were made in 1799 by Gilbert Steb- 
bins, Reuben Brigham and Agur Gilbert, and as early 
as that year by Joseph and Job Manchester. Steb- 
bins was from Wilbraham, Mass, and settled in the 
south-east part. He died Dec. 9, 1845, aged 76, and 
Betsey, his wife, March 20, 1859, aged 87. Brigham 
was a native of Sudbury, Mass., and located in the 
north part, on the road from Solsville to Augusta 
Center, on a slightly improved farm purchased of Ab- 
ner Bellows. It is now occupied by his grandson, 
Daniel Richards, son of his youngest daughter, Mrs. 
Aaron Richards, who succeeded to the homestead. 
Agur Gilbert was from Stratford, Conn. He settled 
at Solsville and died there in 1840. His son Deacon 
John Gilbert, succeeded to the farm, on which he also 
died, July 1, 1870, aged 72. The latter, it is said, 
never saw a railroad train nor rode in a stage coach, 
and was never twenty miles from home, except on one 
occasion, when a young man, he went to Utica, a dis- 
tance of twenty-two miles. Joseph Manchester was 
from Tiverton, R. I., and settled in the south-west 
quarter, on the line of Hamilton. Job Manchester 
was also a member of the Rhode Island colony, and 
settled in the Rhode Island quarter, on lot 57, where 
he lived and died. He was succeeded on the same 
farm by his son William, who also died there April 7, 
1857, aged 78, and his grandson, L. B. Manchester, 
son of the latter. 

Abijah Parker, Paul Hazzard, Jared and Samuel 
Wickwire, Nehemiah Fairchild and Paul Greenwood 





settled in the town about 1800, Parker located about 
a mile west of Bouckville. His son Zadock was the 
first physician in the west part of the town. Paul 
Hazzard was born in South Kingston, R. L, Nov. 8, 
1775, and removed to Westport, Mass., thence to Al- 
bany, from there a few years later to Paris, from 
which town he removed to Madison. He settled at 
the Center. He was a carpenter by trade, and found 
remunerative employment at his trade on his arrival. 
In 1801 he built the Baptist church at the “ opening,” 
and in 1802 the Congregational church. He died 
March 22, 1852. 

Jared and Samuel Wickwire, natives of Cornwall, 
Conn., removed thence and took up some 500 acres 
in the south part of the town. Jared then worked 
some two years by the month for Elisha Payne, of 
Hamilton, to get money to pay for-his land. <A few 
years later he returned to Connecticut and married 
Molly Hopkins, with whom, and his brothers Sam- 
uel, (who also returned to Connecticut and\married,) 
Nathan and Hiram, he came in with an ox team and 
settled on the land previously taken up. Jared loca- 
ted on the farm, a part of which is now owned by 
Truman Chase, and Samuel, on the farm now owned 
by Mr. Truesdell, of Hamilton, and occupied by the 
latter’s son. Hiram settled in Georgetown, and Na- 
than about a quarter of a mile south of Zag City, 
(Eaton,) on what is now the poor house farm, which 
he sold to the county, and removed to the west part 
of the State. Jared and his wife continued to reside 
where they had settled till their death. 

Nehemiah Fairchild was from Stratford, Conn., and 
settled on five acres at the Center. He was a tailor 
by trade, and followed that vocation there till his 
death about 1812. 

Paul Greenwood was born in Massachusetts, Oct. 5, 
1767, and married there Betsey Brigham, who was 
born in the same State, Aug. 26, 1777. On remoy- 
ing to Madison, about 1800, they settled at the Indian 
opening, on the pond just north-west of Madison vil- 
lage. Some twelve years later they remoyed to Leb- 
anon, locating about two miles north of Lebanon vil- 
lage. They afterwards located at Smith’s Valley, where 
they both died, he Nov. 17, 1841, and his wife, Feb. 
g, 1839. They had ten children, only one of whom 
is living in the county, Dr. Levi P. Greenwood, a 
practicing physician in Erieville. 

Jonas Banton came from Wilbraham, Mass., in 
1801. He was a man of great physical strength and 
powers of endurance, and a highly respected and in- 
dustrious, citizen. He died Sept. 8, 1871, at the ripe 
age of go. Anna, his wife, died Sept. 24, 1849, aged 
61. Moses Phelps came from Charlton, Saratoga 
county, in 1801 or ’o2 and settled at Solsville, where 
his grandson, Benjamin Phelps, now lives, where he 














JAMES fooxips. 


James Coolidg, of Bouckville, Madison county 
was born in Boxborough, Massachusetts, July 
23, 1786. He, with his father, James D. Coo- 
lidg, came to Madison county in 1806, and set- 
tled on a farm near the present village of Bouck- 
ville, and the one now owned by Charles Brock- 
ett. J. D. Coolidg was the first person who 
owned a hop-yard in the county, and the success 
and growth of that business dates back to the ear- 
ly period of his settlement. He was a successful 
farmer and April 11, 1844, owned five hundred 
acres of land. 

James Coolidg, when a youth, assisted his 
father in all the arduous duties of the farm, and 
as was too often the case in those early pioneer 
days, his advantages for securing an education 
were extremely limited, not being able to attend 
schoo] more than five or six weeks during the 
winter. 

After his marriage he fitted himself for a sur- 
veyor giving proof of severe application and 
praiseworthy ambition. In after years he devoted 
much time to the work of Surveyor. Mr. Coo- 
lidg, in early life, worked at the carpenter's trade, 
and has always been quite ingenious in the use 
of carpenters’ tools. One of his most praise- 
worthy efforts in that direction was the cutting 
out of wood a complete map of the town of 
Madison, with all the hills, streams, valleys, 





lakes ponds, &c., with mathematical precision 
and accuracy. He has served his town in many 
ways, and incurred the respect of all. Hewasa 
magistrate twenty-four years. He engaged in 
farming until about 1860, when he sold his farm 
and engaged in lighter occupation, and now, at 
the age of 94 years is full of vigor and activity. 
His first wife, Janet Kendall, was born 1792, 
married 1814, died 1816, Second wife, Sophia 
Stebbins, born 1798, married 1819, and died Jan. 
26, 1832. Third wife, Sallie Simmons, born 
1801, married 1833, and died Sept. 24, 1834. 
Fourth wife, Harriett Hazzard, born 1802, mar- 
ried 1834, and died 1838. Fifth wife, Phoebe 
Thompkins Lawrence, born 1798, married 1842, 
and died Jan. 6, 1849. Sixth wife, Mary Coburn 
Smith, born 1803, married 1851, and died May 
11, 1877. He has had four children, three dy- 
ing in infancy and has one son now living, Fran- 
cis Coolidg, born Dec. 1814, and now residing in 
Kansas. Mr. Coolidg has three great-grand- 
children. He still manifests much vigor and 
energy, quick in memory, warm hearted and in- 
teresting in conversation. Mr. Coolidg through- 
out his life has been an industrious, hard-work- 
ing man, and now, near the close of his earthly 
career, can look back upon the record of a well- 
spent life, having not a tarnish upon his honor 
and integrity. 
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and his wife died. John Edgarton came from Shirley, 
Mass., soon after 1800, and was the first to locate on 
lot 39, on which the village of Bouckville is situated. 
He had previously lived a few years about a mile 
north, and made brick on the old Abijah Parker farm. 
He married Mercy, daughter of Samuel Lewis, who 
lived about a mile south-west of Bouckville, on lot 
41. Edgarton died at Bouckville, April 8, 1844, 
aged 69. 

Eli Bancroft and Abner Burnham came from Hart- 
ford, Conn., in the spring of 1804, and purchased 
land of Jeremiah Mack on Water street, and in the 
fall brought in their families. They occupied that 
winter one part of a double log-house previously 
erected by Mack, whose family occupied the other 
portion. 

Luther Rice came from Worthington, Mass., his 
native place, a young, single man, about 1804 or ’o5, 
and learned the trade of a blacksmith with his brother 
Joseph, who came in from the same place some years 
previously, and was the pioneer blacksmith in the 
town of Madison. Joseph located at the Center, 
where Thomas Davis now lives. He married in 
Massachusetts, Mary Burnell, of Worthington, and 
continued to carry on the blacksmith business here 
till within twenty-five years. 

Dr. Samuel McClure located at Bouckville in 1805, 
and opened a tavern there. David Peebles, from 
Pelham, Mass., located in the north-east quarter as 
early as this year. 

James D. Coolidg came from Stowe, Mass., in 1806, 
and in 1808, purchased of John Niles an improved 
farm of some 180 acres, situated on lot 43, a half 
mile east of Bouckville, which is now occupied by 
Charles Z. Brockett, where he resided till his death, 
April 11, 1844, having increased his farm to about 
500 acres. To the enlightened exertions of Mr. 
Coolidg is due the vast enterprises which the hop 
business has developed in this section of country. 
He had the first hop field in this part of the State. 
Solomon Root, who came in from Chesterfield, Mass., 
the same year, and settled on a farm adjoining Cool- 
idg’s on the south, soon after engaged in the business, 
and they two took the lead in the culture of hops, 
which gradually extended over the county. Mr. 
Coolidg's wife died in 1814. He married for his 
second wife, Martha Taylor, of Stowe, Mass., who 
also died on the old farm. He had two children by 
his first wife and three by the second. Only two are 
living, James, the eldest child, who was 94 years old 
July 23, 1880, near the homestead in Bouckville. 
James was an early and expert surveyor, and followed 
that vocation some thirty years. He was also a jus- 
tice some twenty-four years. 

Solomon Root, before referred to, settled on the 


farm now owned by his son-in-law, Henry Lewis, and 
rented to tenants. He was a native of Connecticut. 
He died in the town Jan. 5, 1859, aged 86. 

Captain Gilbert Tompkins, a native of Rhode Is- 
land, was one of the agents, who, in 1792, visited 
and purchased in the interest of the Rhode Island 
colony the south-west quarter of this town. At that 
time he selected lot 84, in the south part of the 
town, east of Madison Reservoir, expecting to remove 
his family here the following season. But, owning a ves- 
sel, on his return he was constrained from pecuniary 
considerations to resume the coast trade, in which he 
had formerly been engaged. In 1808, he came in 
from Westport, Mass., to which town he had removed 
from the adjoining town of Little Compton, R. L, 
and settled on the land previouslyselected. He built 
the house now occupied by his son, Dea. Philip 
Tompkins, and resided there till his death, at the age 
of 82. He married Mary Brownell, of Little Comp- 
ton, R. I., whose parents joined the colony, and had 
eleven children, ten of whom lived to maturity. 

Other early settlers were Ralph Tanner, Samuel 
Goodwin, Solomon Alcott, and Daniel Holbrook. 
Tanner was an early tavern keeper and postmaster at 
Madison village. The tavern was builtabout 1800 by 
Major St. Clair, who kept it several years. It was 
the first one in the village. The next one of any im- 
portance was built about 1812 or ’15, and kept by 
Samuel Goodwin, father of Daniel B. Goodwin, the 
first President of the Waterville Bank. The build- 
ing is now occupied by George Root as a dwelling. 
The Tanner tavern is the one now kept by George L. 
Foot. Goodwin was the most enterprising man in 
Madison county during his entireday. He originated 
and was the proprietor of the first line of stages that 
ran through the place, carrying passengers and mail. 
He ran the stages for many years between Utica and 
Albany, in connection with T. L. Faxton and Jason 
Parker, the old pioneer mail contractor, both of 
Utica. Goodwin acquired a competency, sold his 
stage property to Colonel Thomas C. Nye, of De 
Ruyter, and retired to Waterville, where he and his 
wife died. Thomas C. Nye ran the stages for a long 
series of years, residing during the time in Madison. 
He enlarged the business very much, and it was said 
that Madison was one of the most central points for 
staging, outside of the cities, in the State, stage lines 
converging from every direction. His drivers boasted 
that he had 300 horses on the road and in his em- 
ploy. He ran stages as long as staging was profita- 
ble, and finally abandoned most of his routes, as they 
brought him in competition with railroads and other 
improved methods of conveyance. He afterwards 
kept for a while the Park House in Hamilton. 

Solomon Alcott, a social, clever fellow, settled prior 
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to 1800, at Solsville, which derives its name from him. 
The old house in which he lived stands near the de- 
pot. At that day, all there was of Solsville was a 
small tavern, kept by William Lewis, and a saw-mill, 
built and managed by Daniel Rymple. The saw-mill 
was destroyed by the Chenango canal. Alcott raised 
his family and in advanced life went to live with his 
son, Giles, in Oxford. His family have been gone 
many years. Daniel Holbrook was an early tavern 
keeper a mile west of Solsville, and is said to have 
been the first in the town. 


Town Orricers.—The first annual town meeting 
was held March 3, 1807, and the following officers 
were elected: Erastus Cleveland, Supervisor ; Sam- 
uel Berry, Clerk; Seth Blair, Stephen F. Blackstone 
and Levi Morton, Assessors ; Elijah Thompson and 
Jonathan Pratt, Overseers of the Poor; John White, 
Israel Rice and Ephraim Blodgett, Commissioners of 
Highways; Silas Patrick, Constable and Collector ; 
Jonathan Pratt, William Blair, William Manchester, 
Moses Phelps, Calvin Whitcomb, Giles Peckham, 
Abial Hatch, Samuel Jones, Stephen Thompson, 
Robert McCune, Elijah Herrick, William Dix, John 
Camp, Joseph Manchester, Abial Perry, Abijah Mark- 
ham, John Clough, John Pattison, John Swain, David 
Blair, Samuel Lewis, Erastus Edgarton, Solomon 
Root, William Brown and Ezra Pierce, Pathmasters ; 
Joseph Curtis, Pound Keeper. 

At the annual town meeting in 1808, Levi Dick 
and Edward B. Colton were appointed grave diggers, 
and Isaac Coe to clean the meeting-house,* each to 
be paid in the same manner as other town officers, 
It was also voted “that widows be exempt from pay- 
ing highway taxes.” 

Noy. 1, 1813, Madison was divided into fourteen 
school districts. John White, Levi Norton and Wil- 
liam Manchester were the School Commissioners. 

The following list of the officers of the town of 
Madison for the year 1880-81, was kindly furnished 
by Frank H. Benjamin :— 


Supervisor—David G. Brockett. 

Town Clerk—Frank H. Benjamin. 

Justices—Allen Curtis, Lester J. Martin, Festus H. 
Manchester, Riley A. Goodrich. 

Assessors—Solomon Henderson, Alberto O. Love- 
joy, Leroy Curtis. 

Commissioners of Highways—Austin G. Lewis, 
Oliver H. Rice, Samuel R. Mott. 
_ Overseer of the Poor—Erastus T. Hatch. 

Constables—Frank C. Curtis, Henry Bacon, John 
Kelly, Giles E. Newcomb, 

Collector—Frank C, Curtis. 





*Up to and including 1827, except in 1824, when they were held at the 
village meeting-house, the town meetings were held at the center meeting- 
house, and annual appointments were made for its cleaning, From 1827 to 
1839 they were held at the house of Ralph Tanner; at the house of Isaac 
Curtis, 2d, from 1840 to 1861; and since 1861 at Military Hall, now the 
Union Free School. 


Inspectors of Election — Warren H. Benjamin, 
George W. Baker, John B. Coe. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—Warren H. Ben- 
jamin. 

Game Constable—John E. Henderson. 

Excise Commissioner—Edward Baylis. 

The following have been the Supervisors and Clerks 
since the organization of the town:— 

SuPERvisoRs. Cierks. 


1807. Erastus Cleveland. Samuel Berry. 
1808, do. Jonathan Pratt. 
1809. Seth Blair. do 
1810. do. John Lucas. : 
1811. do. William Manchester. 
1812-18, Levi Morton. do. 
1819. Wm. Manchester. Truman Stafford. 
1820-1. Edward Rogers. do. 
1822-4. Rutherford Barker. do. 
1825-7. Samuel Goodwin. John Lucas. 
1828, Levi Morton, do, 
1829-32. Wm. Manchester. do. 
1833-6. do. Edward Rogers, 
1837. do, Daniel Barker. 
1838. do. Thomas C. Nye. 
1839-40. do. Thomas Miller. 
1841, Samuel White. do. 
1842. Samuel White, 2d. do. 
1843. do. John Putnam. 
1844. Samuel White. do. 
1845-6. Samuel White, 2d. do. 
1847. Hiram L. Root. Adin Howard. 
1848, Samuel White, 2d Lyman N. Root. 
1849. Wm. Manchester. John Putnam. 
1850. Samuel White, 2d. Charles A. Coffin.* 
1851. do. Yale Leland. 
1852. do. Henry L. Putnam. 
1853. do. Henry B. Mowrey. 
1854-5. do. John Putnam. 
1856. Gilbert Tompkins. James House. 
1857-8, do, James D. Lane. 
1859-60. Allen Curtis. do. 
1861. do. ° ' Lewis W. Coe. 
1862. John W. Lippett. Erastus D. Hatch. 
1863. do, James Brown. 
1864. do. A. Eugene Peck. 
1865-71. do. Rufus J. Burton. 
1872. do. Addison J. Cushman. 
1873-7. do. Frank H. Benjamin. 
1878-9. David Z. Brockett. do. 
Mapison. 


Madison is pleasantly situated upon an elevated 
plateau a little north-west of the center of the town. 
It is built upon two streets which cross each other at 
right angles, and from which, at an early day it was 
known as Madison Corners. It contains four 
churches, (Congregational, Baptist, Methodist Episco- 
pal, and Universalist) a union school, one hotel, 
(kept by George L. Foot,) five stores, two carriage 





* April 6, 1850, Allen Curtis was appointed Clerk in place of Coffin, re- 
moved from the town. 

t Nov, 19, 1861, James Brown was appointed Clerk in place of Coe, re- 
moved from the town. 
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shops, (kept by A. O. Neff and J. W. Salisbury,) four 
blacksmith shops, (M. B. Hill, T. W. Pilbeam, J. W. 
Salisbury, A. O. Neff,) a harness shop, (Charles 
Dunster,) a paint shop, (Charles W. Dudley,) a meat 
market, (James Dennett,) and a population of about 
300. It is supplied by water from three wells located 
in different parts of the village, sunk to a depth of 
some 120 feet, and to some extent by springs, from 
which the water is conducted by means of under- 
ground pipes. The village has no fire department. 

The village was incorporated April 17, 1816, and 
is described in that Act as “all that district of country 
comprehended in lot number 36 of the third town of 
the Twenty Townships, as laid out into lots by Na- 
thaniel Locke.” The charter was amended April 28, 
1847, and the first section of the amendment author- 
izes the assessment of $50 annually for the purpose 
of a fire engine and apparatus for the same. _It was 
again amended March 29, 1848, so as to authorize 
the trustees “to expend annually one-half the highway 
tax assessed upon the inhabitants of said’ village by 
the Commissioners of Highways of said town of 
Madison in the construction of drains, ditches, gut- 
ters, side-walks, as in their opinion will best subserve 
the interests of the inhabitants of said village.” 

In conformity with the provisions of the foregoing 
law, the first meeting for the election of trustees was 
held at the house of Benjamin I. Starr in said village, 
the first Tuesday in May, 1816. Adin Howard, Esq., 
presided, and Truman Stafford was elected clerk. 
The following named officers were elected: Samuel 
Goodwin, Truman Stafford, Alfred Wells, Edward 
Rogers and Adin Howard, Trustees; Asa B. Sizer, 
Amos Burton and John Lucas, Assessors ; Asa Curtis, 
Collector. The first meeting of the trustees was held 
at the same place June 4, 1816, and Samuel Goodwin 
was chosen chairman, and Adin Howard, treasurer. 
Most of the legislation for the first fifteen years was 
with reference to supplying the village with water. 

Village officers* elected April 8, 1879 :— 

President—Yale Leland. 

Treasurer and Collector—James Dennett. 


Trustees—David Z. Brockett, James Dennett, O. 
Adelbert Neff, John E. Barker and Peter Butler. 

Village officers appointed April 14, 1879 :— 

Clerk—Russell Hazzard. 

Street Commissioner—James Dennett. 

Pound Master—John Morgan. 


* The village records are very incomplete and do not show the succession 
of officers. Samuel Goodwin was President in 1816, ’17, '25-’27; Ralph 
Tanner, in 1834; E. R. Barker, in 1863; Seymour Curtis, in 1868; Henry 
Lewis, in 1375-8; and Yale Leland in 1879. Farther than this the records 
do notshow, ‘Truman Stafford was the Clerk from 1816-24; Daniel Cleve- 
land, in 1825-26; A. Bartlett, Jr., in 1827; Thomas Millen, Jr., in 1829-32; 
Lyman N. Root, in 1833-35, and 1837-42; John Putnam, in 1843-44 and 
1852; John S, Lucas, in 1847 51, 1868, and 1870-72; A. B. Coe, in 1853-64 ; 
E. R. Barker, in 1865-66; James Brown, in 1873; and Russell Hazzard, in 
1874-79. It does not.appear who filled this office in 1828, 1836, 1845-45, 1867 
and 1869. 














The appointment ofa Police Justice and Constable 


| by the trustees, with all the powers and duties of such 


officers in towns, was authorized by an amendment to 
the charter, April 27, 1878. 

Mercuants.—The first merchant was John Lu- 
cas, who opened a store previous to 1800, at the 
* Opening.” a small Indian clearing adjacent to the 
sheet of water a little north-west of the village, some- 
times called “ Madison Lake,” near where Mr. Petty 
now lives. Around this spot and the center the early 
business interests centered; but the location of the 
Cherry Valley turnpike, which was constructed in 
1807, diverted business to it, and the present village 
of Madison merged into existence. Mr. Lucas took 
advantage of this new development and removed his 
store to the corner now occupied by Morgan’s hard- 
ware store, which he built, and in which he did a suc- 
cessful business for a long series of years. His life 
was characterized by integrity and uprightness. He 
retired from business at an advanced age, and was 
succeeded by his only son, John S. Lucas, who con- 
tinued it successfully till his death, in June, 1879. 
Alanson B. Coe was his partner for a great many 
years. Lucas was afterwards associated with Robert 
B. Lane, whose interest he purchased in 1868. Other 
minor changes took place prior and subsequent to 
this time till 1871, when Lucas became associated 
with H. C. & O. C. Bicknell, continuing the business 
under the name of J. S. Lucas & Co. till his death, as 
previously stated, since which time the remaining 
partners have carried on a general merchandise busi- 
ness under the name of H. C. & O. C..Bicknell. 

The next merchant of any importance was Truman 
Stafford, who commenced trading about the time the 
Cherry Valley turnpike was constructed, in a building 
which stood on the site of the block of stores built by 
Henry Hull and Lyman Root. He continued in 
trade till his death. Erastus Berry, who had clerked 
for Stafford, traded for some years in company with 
him, and for a few years after his death. General 
Erastus Cleveland and Dr. Benjamin F. Cleveland 
were engaged in trade a short time about this period. 
E. F. Gaylord, General Cleveland’s son-in-law, traded 
for many years, till his removal to Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lyman Root and Henry Lewis, both natives of 
Madison, traded under the name of Root & Lewis 
from about 1840 to 1853, when, both having become 
rich, they sold to James D. and Robert W. Lane and 
Horace C. Bailey, all from Westmoreland, N. Y., 
who continued the business three years under the 
name of Lane, Bailey & Co., when Bailey withdrew, 
The Lanes continued till 1866, when J. D, Lane sold 
to F, D, Higgins, and the name became R. W. Lane 
& Higgins, which it continued for six years. In 1872, 
Higgins failed and withdrew, R, W, Lane purchased 
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Higgins’ interest of Hiram Gee, one of his creditors, 
and continued till 1878, when he was succeeded by 
his brother, J. D. Lane, who sold Jan. 1, 1879, to 
A. S, Ackerman, from Edmeston Center, who still 
carries on a general merchandise business. 

Henry Hull came from Connecticut about 1840, 
and traded till his death, June 21, 1845. He was 
succeeded by Adin Howard and John Morgan, both 
former residents of the town. After a few years 
Morgan purchased Howard's interest. In 1869, he 
became associated with his son, L. J. Morgan, and 
W. H. Benjamin, the latter of whom withdrew in 
January, 1871, when Harry Morgan, son of John, be- 
came an associate with his father and brother, under 
the name of J. Morgan & Sons. In 1875, L. J. 

{organ withdrew, and in May, 1877, John Morgan 
withdrew. Henry Morgan still continues the business 
in his own name. 

A. J. Cushman and William H. Ives commenced a 
general merchandise business in 1873, which they 
continued under the name of Cushman & Ives till 
1876, when Ives sold his interest to Geo. H. Root, 
and the business has since been conducted under the 
name of Cushman & Root. 


PosTMasteRS.—The first post-office was established 
at the “Opening” at an early day, and Dr. Asa B. 
Sizer was the first postmaster. Ralph Tanner, who 
was then keeping tavern in the present village, suc- 
ceeded to the office at a very early day and held it 
till about 1840, when he was succeeded, both as 
tavern keeper and postmaster, by Isaac Curtis, who 
held the office a great many years, so long as he kept 
tavern, as late as 1861, about which time he was su- 
perseded. James Brown held the office till his death, 
and was succeeded in January, 1874, by A. J. Cush- 
man, the present incumbent. 


Puysicians.—The first physician was Jonathan 
Pratt, who has been noticed in connection with the 
early settlers. Zadock Parker practiced here from an 
early day till his death in 1816, as before mentioned. 
Daniel Barker, from Lanesboro, Mass., came in at 
the close of the war of 1812, in which he participated, 
and practiced here during the days of his usefulness. 
He was a highly cultured man and skillful practitioner. 
Asa B. Sizer was one of the earliest physicians. He 
located first at the opening, where he kept the first 
post-office and the county clerk’s office, for he was 
the first clerk of Madison county. He occupied a 
house which stood about forty rods south-west of the 
residence of John T. Burton, which was then the only 
house of any considerable importance in that locality. 
He afterwards located a little east of the present vil- 
lage. He was appointed Surrogate of this county 
Feb. 26, 1816. John Putnam, the eldest son of Dr. 











Elijah Putnam, an early physician at the Center, 
practiced here from about 1839 till his death in the 
summer of 1879. His father removed from West 
Cambridge, Mass., to Peterboro, in 1801, and thence 
the following year to this town, where he practiced 
during the period of his usefulness. He died in 1851, 
aged 82. Samuel Collister, who was highly esteemed 
as a physician, also practiced several years at the 
Center with Dr. Putnam, with whom he pursued his 
medical studies. 

The present physicians are Marcus H. Sutcliffe, 
who was born in Port Dover, Canada, Oct. 2, 1844, 
graduated from Gill College, Montreal, in 1871, and 
commenced practice here in April, 1873 ; and Elisha 
B. Hopkins, who was born in Truro, Cape Cod, Nov. 
4, 1824, graduated from a medical college in New 
York, and conmmenced practice here in 1874. 


Lawyers.—The first lawyers were Phineas L. and 
Albert H. Tracy, brothers and natives of Norwich, 
Conn., where the latter was born June 17, 1793, re- 
moved thence in 1811 to Madison, where Phineas, 
who graduated from Yale College in 1806, engaged 
in the practice of law. Albert, who had received a 
good classical education and studied medicine with 
his father, adopted the legal profession and was ad- 
mitted in 1815. He formed a law partnership with 
his brother, ‘They practiced here but a few years, 
Phineas removing to Batavia, and Albert to Buffalo, 
where he died Sept. 19, 1859. 

Edward Rogers, who was born May 30, 1787, came 
from Cornwall, Conn., his native State, about the 
close of the war of 1812 and practiced some thirty 
years, till he became superannuated. He wasa Yale 
College graduate and an author of ability.* He was 
a member of the Constitutional Convention from this 
county in 1821, and represented the 23d District in 
Congress from this county from 1839 to 1841. He 
was also for some years Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. He died in Galway, Saratoga county, 
May 29, 1857, aged 70. . 

David Woods and his son Jonathan were contem- 
porary practitioners with Judge Rogers. They were 
originally from Vermont, but immediately from Gran- 
ville, Washington county, from whence they came 
about 1817. They did not remain long, and re- 
turned to Washington county. Judge Woods lived 
in the house now occupied by James D. Lane. 


ScHoois.— Zhe Union Free School District No. x, 
of Madison, was formed Dec. 7, 1878, under the pro- 
visions of section 1, chapter 50 of the laws of 1876, 





*The beautiful granite which marks the last resting place of Judge Rog- 
ers and his accomplished wife in the Madison village cemetery, erected by 
Hon. Dr. Gold, of West Cornwall, Conn., brother to Mrs. Rogers, bears 
this inscription: “‘ A scholar, a sound lawyer, an impartial judge and an in- 
corruptible representative of the people.” 
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at a meeting convened in the school-house in said 
district pursuant to special notice given Nov. 1, 1878, 
by H. C. Bicknell, trustee. Benjamin B. Mereness 
was chairman, Russell Hazzard, secretary, and George 
W. Baker, assistant secretary of the meeting. Of the 
1o2 votes cast, 66 were for and 36 against the estab- 
lishment of a Union Free School. It was decided that 
the Board of Education should consist of two persons to 
serve one year, two to serve two years, and one to serve 
three years, and the following were chosen trustees and 
members of that Board: Harrison C. Bicknell and E. 
B. Hopkins, to serve one year, John E. Barber and 
Orlando L. Brigham, two years, and George Hardy, 
three years, the period of service in each case to com- 
mence the second Tuesday in October, 1879. The 
trustees met at the house of E. B. Hopkins, Monday 
evening, Dec. 9, 1878, and organized the Board of 
Education, by the choice of E. B. Hopkins, as Presi- 
dent, and George Hardy, Clerk. Samuel R. Brown- 
ell was appointed Collecter, and Russell Hazzard, 
Treasurer. 

The first Principal was George E. Satchwell, who 
had officiated in that capacity before the organization 
of the Union school. Miss Fannie J. Hale, teacher 
of the primary department, was retained and still oc- 
cupies that position, which she has filled for some six 
years. Miss Mary E. Pearl was added to the corps of 
teachers as first assistant, and April 14, 1879, became 
the principal in place of Mr. Satchwell. Miss Ella Pearl, 
sister to Mary E., took her sister’s place as assistant. 

The school occupies a building which was first 
erected in Morrisville by the Madison county Agri- 
cultural Society for the purpose of holding county 
fairs, and was removed thence shortly before the war 
to Madison village and used for a few years as an 
armory. It was subsequently purchased by the school 
district for $500, and was first occupied for school 
purposes in the fall of 1871. The trustees were author- 
ized to make the purchase May 27, 1871, and Sept. 
25, 1871, $1,000 were voted for that purpose and for 
adapting it to school purposes. The town meetings 
are still held in the upper story of the building. 


Receipts and disbursements for the year ending 
Oct. 13, 1879 :— 











From public money.......... $278.19 
WW AOCAR TA ss cre. ec ee 685.80 
«town for use of hall.... 50.00 
** other sources for use of 
ee a ee 15.50 
‘tuition of non-resident 
scholars........... 31.25 
$1,060.74 
For wages of teachers........ $736.50 
“* previous debts.......... 196.35 
“ other purposes.......... 175.96, 1,108.81 
Excess of expenditures...... $ 48.07 








The number of scholars Oct. 13, 1879, was 120; 
resident 113, and non-resident 7 ; the average attend- 
ance was 79 1-34. 


Cuurcues.— Zhe Congregational Church of Madé- 
son was organized with ten members, by Rev. Eliph- 
alet Steele, of Paris, Sept. 6, 1796. The first pastor 
was Rey. Ezra Woodworth. During the first six 
years of its existence, meetings were held in the barn 
of John Berry, In 1802 a house of worship was 
erected at the center. Some twenty years later it was 
taken down and rebuilt nearly opposite to where it 
formerly stood ; and in 1856 was again taken down 
and rebuilt in its present location in Madison village. 
The present pastor is Rev, George Hardy, who en- 
tered upon his labors as such in 1872, The number 
of members August 31, 1878, was 1¢9—41 males 
and 68 females. The number of Sunday School 
scholars was 115; and of families in congregation, 5t. 

The First Baptist Church in the town of Madison 
was organized with some twenty members, by Rev. 
Joel Butler, as the Second Baptist Church of Hamit- 
ton,* Dec. 20, 1798. Feb. 16, 1799, a committee 
was appointed to invite Rev. Joel Butler to preach for 
them, an invitation which he accepted. He appar- 
ently served them about two years, receiving for his 
first year’s services $32.50, and the second, $35. The 
first baptism, not only in this church, but in the town, 
took place in the early part of 1799. Solomon Mor- 
ton was the candidate. Aug. ro, 1799, the church 
requested admission to the Otsego Association, which 
had then been in existence about four years. 

In 1801 a church edifice was built at the opening, 
and Aug. 18th of this year the church was incorporated 
as The Second Baptist Church and Society of Hamitl- 
ton. ‘The trustees then elected were Thomas Leach, 
Levi Morton, and “Chancy” Butler. March 28, 1803, 
they adopted the name of “ the Society of the Second 
Baptist Church in Hamilton.” 

Elder Butler was succeeded in the pastorate by 
Salmon Morton, who was ordained in the new church 
June 23, 1802, having been previously licensed to 
preach by this church. He continued his labors till 
May 1, 1813. Eliphalet M. Spencer commenced 
preaching for them about the close of 1813 or the 
fore part of 1814, and was ordained July 12, 1815. 
He closed his labors apparently in 1818, and was re- 
called Noy. 12, 1821. He was dismissed in October, 
1823, having baptized during his two pastorates sixty- 
five persons. John Blair next served them from 1824 
to 1830, and baptized during that period about 100 
persons. In 1828, the church united with the Oneida 
Association. In 1829, twenty-seven persons were dis- 
missed to form a church at Augusta, which is now ex- 





*This name was not formally changed till June 22, 1861. 
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tinct. The next pastor was Rey. Richard Clark who 
began his labors ih 1833 and continued them about 
seven years, during which time he baptized 58 per- 
sons. He was succeeded early in #840 by Rev. P. 
P. Brown, who served them till 1843, having baptized 
36 persons. ~ The following year, during a part of 
which O. C. Wheeler supplied the church, 31 were 
baptized. Aug. 25, 1844, S.S. Wheeler was called to 
the pastorate and commenced his labors Sept. 15th, 
continuing them one year, and baptizing three. C. 
Hartshorn commenced a three years’ pastorate in 
1845, and baptized six. Nelson Palmer was called to 
the pastorate July 28, 1849, and was ordained Feb. 
20, 1850. He served two years and baptized 14. 
April 25, 1852, L. C. Bates was called, but did not 
accept the call till Nov. 27th. He served them six 
years and baptized 49. P. P. Brown was recalled in 
1858, and remained two years. He was followed 
March 1, 1860, by Carlos Swift, who labored with 
them nearly 44 years and baptized 51. After an in- 
terval of a year E. 8. Davis became the pastor. He 
commenced his labors July 9, 1865, and closed them 
the latter part of 1867, having baptized 3. He was 
succeeded after an interval of about a year, by G. W. 
Barnes, who closed his labors July 1, 1875, having 
baptized 35. G. H. Hubbard, of Hamilton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, supplied them in 1876 and’77, and was 
called to the pastorate, entering upon his labors as 
such March 1, 1878. He still continues his labors 
with them, having baptized 35 persons. 

The present church edifice was built in 1833, and 
' was putin good repair at ‘“‘considerable cost” some 
twenty years ago. The present parsonage was pur- 
chased in 1835, and is the second one the Society has 
owned. June rr, 1879, the estimated value of 
church property was reported at $5,000. The num- 
ber of members at that date was 173. The Sabbath 
School, of which J. C. R. Smith was superintendent, 
comprised 14 officers and teachers and 160 scholars, 

The First Universalist Church of Madison was or- 
ganized July 13, 1828. Rev. Nathaniel Stacy, who 
lived at East Hamilton, and was the first Universalist 
preacher in this section of the country, was an early 
pastor of this church, and was, it is believed, instru- 
mental in its organization. The church has had only 
one settled pastor previous to the present one, Rev. 
Mr. Wright. After he left, the church was supplied 
occasionally by ministers from Utica and Clinton, till 
July, 1859, since which time the present pastor, Rev. 
A. H. Marshall, has officiated, and been located here 
since 1860, 

The Society was organized July 10, 1852, at which 
time there were 18 male and 24 female members. 
Ralph Tanner was elected moderator, A. M. Lewis, 
treasurer and clerk, and John Gilbert, Leroy Curtis, 








Daniel Barker, Stephen Woodhull and A. M. Lewis, 
trustees. It was again re-organized in 1866 and in- 
corporated at that time. The articles and constitu- 
tion then adopted were subscribed to by Leroy Cur- 
tis, T. W. W. Washburn, Ransom Curtis, John H. 
Lewis, Alfred C. Lewis, A. H. Marshall, Jennett C. 
Washburn, Mary A. Phelps, Frances Curtis, Eusebia 
N. C. Lewis, Renett D. Parker, Elizabeth Bridge, 
Amanda J. Peckham, Minerva Curtis, Allaseba M. 
Phelps and Louise Spencer. At the first annual 
meeting under this organization, held Dec. ro, 1866, 
of which Ransom Curtis was chairman and J. H. 
Lewis, clerk, T. W. W. Washburny Seymour W. 
Lewis and J. H. Lewis were chosen trustees and Le- 
roy Lewis appointed clerk. 

There are no records from 1828 to 1852, except 
those which refer to the first organization. Their 
church edifice was built in 1821. The present num- 
ber of members is fifty. Services are held once in 
two weeks, the pastor also preaching at East Hamil- 
ton, North Brookfield and Hubbardsville. 

Wesley Chapel, at Madison, was organized about 
1833, by Rev. Mr. Cameron, whoformed at that time 
a class of nine persons, viz: Henry Lewis and Susan, 
his wife, Mrs. Nancy Curtis, Mrs. Peter Tyler, Mrs. 
Samuel Eaton, Mrs. Sarah House, Mrs. Julia A. Spen- 
cer, Rufus Holbrook and Cortright Blakeslee, of whom 
Henry Lewis and Mrs. House alone are left. All, 
except Mrs. House, who then first joined the church, 
were formerly members of a church in Eaton, which 
had a small chapel located in the east edge of that 
town, about a mile west of Bouckville, which has 
since been conyerted into aresidence. ‘The meetings 
were generally held in that chapel till the church in 
Madison was built, in 1840, and occasionally at the 
school-house in Madison village. 

Mr. Cameron was the first pastor, and was succeed- 
ed by Jonathan Worthing, Benjamin Paddock, 
Thomas H. Pearne, Asa J. Dana, (during whose pas- 
torate the church was built,) William N. Pearne, 
Thomas H. Pearne, Horatio~ Clark, Samuel G. 
Lathrop, Lucius D. Davis, David T. Elliott, William 
H. Olin, (during whose pastorate Conference was 
held here,) Alfred Button, (who died here Sept. 27, 
1860, aged 36,) Dwight Williams, Richard Cook, A. 
J. Kenyon, A. M. Lake, Robert Townsend, Hiram 
Gee, J. H. (?) Barnard, Charles Babcock, A. J. 
Wood, J. H. (?) Lamb, and F. H. Beck, the present 
pastor, who commenced his labors in the spring of 
1878. 

The church was rebuilt and remodeled during the 
pastorate of Mr. Babcock, about 1871 or ’72, by 
Benjamin Mereness. The old belfry was replaced by 
the present graceful steeple. 

The present number of members is about roo. 





_ PMBROSE fxs ELPS, 


Mr. Ambrose Phelps was born August gth, 1804. 
He was the third son and fourth child of Moses and 
Polly Phelps, of Madison Co. Owing to the limited 
circumstances of his parents, he was obliged to do 
what many others to their credit have done, labor for 
his own support, and, as was the custom at that 
period, he was bound out to service early in life. At 
the age of seventeen, by dint of hard labor and per- 
severance, he succeeded in purchasing his time, left 
‘and went near Schenectady to work on the Erie 
Canal which was then being built. At the age of 
nineteen, he with his older brother, Mr. E. S. Phelps, 
purchased a farm near Solsville, and worked the same 
as partners until about 1830, when as the result of the 
same determined energy and force of character he 
gave promise of when a lad, he was able to purchase 


his brother’s interest in the farm. He remained on 


the farm enjoying the result of self-denial and labor 





until 1874, when he moved to Bouckville, where he 
remained until his death, which occurred Feb. 10, 
1880. 
; In 1831, he was married to Miss Sally Edgarton, of 
Bouckville. She was born in Massachusetts, Nov. 
24, 1804, and was a daughter of William and Allaseba 
Edgarton. The fruits of this marriage were five chil- 
dren, one dying in infancy. Their names are as fol- 
lows: Benjamin E., born 1832; Allaseba, wife of A. 
T. Bliss, born 1835 ; Mary A., born 1837, wife of E. 
L. Peet; Anna M., born 1839, wife of William L. 
Byrns, died May, 1869. He also has an adopted’ 
daughter, Elsie M. Leonard Phelps, born Sept. 14, 
1860, and adopted Nov, 3, 1863. 

Mr. Phelps served his town in various offices, and 
proved himself a good business man, and respected 
by all who knew him. He left a fine fortune to his 


family. 
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BOvuCKVILLE. 


Bouckville is situated near the center of the west 
border, on the line of the Utica, Clinton and Bing- 
hamton Railroad and the Chenango Canal, which 
passes through a deep cutting at this place. It con- 
tains one church, (Methodist Episcopal,) a district 
school, (built about 1876, at a cost of some $1,600,) 
one hotel, (known as the Hite House, and kept by 
William Edgarton,) one store, a steam saw-mill and 
cheese box factory, two extensive cider mills, two 
blacksmith shops, (Chauncey Clark and Columbus 
Lewis,) a shoe shop, (D. W. Smith,) and about fifty 
dwellings. It is six miles from Hamilton and two 
from Madison. 

Bouckville has enjoyed the distinction of vari- 
ous cognomens. It was first known as Jc Clure 
Settlement, from the McClure tavern located there, 
and contemporaneously as Zhe Hook. Later it was 
christened Johnsvilie, at a drunken carousal, in honor 
of John Edgarton, the first settler on its site. When 
the post-office was established it received its present 
name, in honor of William C. Bouck, who was then 
Canal Commissioner. 


MercuHants.—The first merchant at Bouckville 
was Dr. Samuel McClure, who came from ‘Vermont 
with his family of eight children about 1805 or '06, 
and purchased a farm on the site of the village, cov- 
ering the greater part of lot No, 2, on which the vil- 
lage is principally located. He built a small frame 
store which stood in the garden attached to the resi- 
dence of James Coolidg, but traded only a year or 
two, when he removed to Erie county, and afterwards 
invented a nail machine. He did not engage in trade 
until during the war, beginning about 1813. His son 
David remained a year or two and removed to the 
Mississippi country. Ira Burhans was the next mer- 
chant of any importance. He came from the Hudson 
country about 1854, and traded in company with his 
son Lindorf till the opening of the war, about 1861. 
The Elder Burhans returned to Albany county, Wil- 
liam Coolidg succeeded the Messrs. Burhans and con- 
tinued till his death, June 5, 1875. He was the 
youngest son of James D. Coolidg, an early settler, 
and brother of the venerable James Coolidg. He 
succeeded his father on the homestead farm. Lewis 
E. Coe, a native of Madison, opened a store in the 
same building in February, 1876, and still continues 
in trade. 


PostMasTEeRS.—The post-office at Bouckville was 
established about 1837. The first postmaster 
was Moses Maynard, who was then keeping the pres- 
ent tavern, which was built by him about that time. 
William Coolidg held the office from about 1861 till 











his death, in 1875. The present postmaster is Lewis 
E. Coe. ; 


Manuracrures. — Bouckville, whose commercial 
importance dates from the opening of the Chenango 
Canal, is the seat of important manufacturing enter- 
prises, the principal of which, at the present time, are 
its cider-mills. 

The Bouckville Cider-Mill.—The Messrs. Peet 
Bros. (H. I. & E. L.) have been engaged in the man- 
ufacture of cider in this place some eighteen years, 
on a small scale until some ten years ago. ‘They first 
occupied the old store-house built by Moses Maynard 
when the canal was constructed. It was rebuilt and 
enlarged in 1876, and again enlarged and remodeled 
in 1879. They give employment to some twenty per- 
sons during the season of two months’ duration, and 
in 1879, made over, 10,000 barrels of cider. Three 
double-platform, extra-heavy, Boomer & Boschert 
presses are used in the cider-mill, and are operated _ 
by a fifteen-horse-power engine. 

The Peet Bros. also operate the saw-mill and cheese 
box factory, and employ in that business from six to 
ten men. The buildings were burned in the summer 
of 1869, and rebuilt on a larger scale and put in oper- 
ation in September of that year. They contain one 
circular and one muley log saw, seven circular bench 
saws, and a planer and matcher, propelled by a fifty- 
horse-power engine. The original buildings were 
erected for a saw and cider-mill in 1850, by James, 
Sylvanus and William Coolidg, who carried on the 
business a few years and sold to Solomon Root, Jr., 
who sold to the present proprietors. 

Samuel R, Mott has been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cider some twelve years. He occupies the 
old stone distillery and malt house on the heel-path 
of the canal. It has been enlarged, principally in 
1879, making its entire length about 256 feet, and 
width about 37 feet. ‘The motive power is supplied 
by a ten-horse-power engine. Mr. Mott manufac- 
tured in 1879 about 9,000 barrels of cider, 

The manufacture of agricultural implements was, 
during its continuance, Bouckville’s most valuable in- 
dustry. The business, which consisted of the’ manu- 
facture of Hopkin’s Choice Mower, was established in 
Morrisville about 1870, by a stock company com- 
posed of some thirty individuals, of whom Harvey I. 
Hopkins was the principal one. It was removed to 
Bouckville in 1875, the fine building erected for its 
accommodation having been built in the spring of 
that year. The business was continued till the fall of 
1878. William Edgarton was the superintendent 
from the time of its establishment in Bouckyille. The 
business was sold in 1877 to Hopkins, Beebe & Co., 
the former of whom, with others, is extensively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of the same machine in Chi- 
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cago. Mr. Hopkins is the patentee of the machine. 
When in operation the works gave employment at one 
time to fourteen men. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church of Bouckville was 
organized in 1853, in which year their house of wor- 
ship was erected at a cost of $2,500. The original 
members were Solomon Root, Solomon Root, Jr., and 
wife, D. Root and wife, G. Root, A. G. Fargo and 
wife, George Patterson, H. Patterson, Mrs. William 
W. Woodhull, Mrs. James Edgarton, Mrs. F. J. Tooke, 
E. Newcomb and wife. 

During the first two years they were ministered to 
by circuit preachers, the first year by Revs. Clark and 
Graves, and the second, by Revs. Beebe and Higgins. 
Pratt’s Hollow charge was then formed, embracing 
Pratt’s Hollow, Bouckville and Pine Woods. Since 
then the pastors have been as follows: L. Higgins, 
Revs. Kenyon and Beebe, each one year ; Revs. Wat- 
son, two years, Fox and J. O. Gifford, two years, E. 
Brown, T. W. Owens, each two years, J. B. Sheerer, 
one and one-half years, P. Hughston, one-half year, 
J. Hall, one year, W. J. Mills, two years, A. D, Web- 
ster, one and one-half years, H. L. Stanbey, one year, 
Melvin Wolcott, two years, G. W. Foster, one year, 
H. C. Andrews, two years, and W. H. Giles, the pres- 
ent pastor. 

The present membership is 38; the attendance at 
Sabbath school, go. 


SOLSVILLE. 


Solsville is situated in the north-west part of the 
town, two miles below Bouckyille, on the same rail- 
road and canal, and is distant about three-fourths of 
a mile north of Madison. It lies in the deep gully of 
Oriskany creek, which furnishes a limited water pow- 
er. It contains a grist-mill, a hotel, kept by Rodney 
Bridge, a blacksmith shop, kept by Lewis & Rundell, 
a wagon shop, kept by Festus Manchester, a tin shop 
and grocery, kept by Warren Benjamin & Son, two 
shoe shops and a population of 76. 

Solsville derives its name from Solomon Alcott, an 
early settler here. It was once a thriving, enterpris- 
ing place, but the abandonment of the canal and the 
opening of the railroad have materially affected its in- 
teérests. It is surrounded by a wealthy farming popu- 
lation. © 


Mercuants.—The first merchant at Solsville was 
Nathaniel S. Howard, who traded here in a small way 
during the time he held the mill property here, in com- 
pany with his brother Ambrose, from about 1831 or 
’32 to 1839. The next was Abel Curtis and Thomp- 
son Curtis, his uncle, who traded from 1832 to 1835. 
In 1835 Abel Curtis and Marsden Kershaw formed a 
co-partnership under the name of Curtis & Kershaw, 


which continued till 1838, when Kershaw purchased 
Curtis’ interest, and after about a year associated with 
himself Amasa Paddleford, under the name of Ker- 
shaw & Co., continuing about a year, when Kershaw 
purchased Paddleford’s interest and formed a co-part- 
nership with his brother Robert. ‘They continued 
under the same name till 1861, when Robert with- 
drew and Marsden sold a half interest to Benjamin S, 
Bridge. The name became and remained Kershaw 
& Bridge till 1869, when Bridge sold his interest 
to Augustus N. Peckham. Within a year thereafter 
Kershaw sold his interest to John Harris and the 
store to Julius Tucker. Harris & Peckham traded 
about ten months when Harris bought out Peckham, 
continued about two years and failed. Warren H. 
Benjamin & Son, (Franklin,) commenced trading in 
the spring of 1875 and still continue. When Harris 
went out dry goods ceased to be a branch of the busi- 
ness. Benjamin Bridge kept a grocery some three 
years, till his death Feb, 21, 18709. 


PostMasTERS.—The first postmaster at Solsville 
was Albert Hall, who was succeeded by Marsden 
Kershaw, who held the office eight years. Agur Gil- 
bert next held it six months, till 1864, when Isaac 
Phelps was appointed, and has held it continuously 
since. ‘The office was established about 1847. 


ManuracturEs.—The Solsville grist-mill was built 
some seventy years ago by General Erastus Cleveland, 
who was succeeded in its ownership by his son- 
in-law, Nathan Niles Howard. During the latter’s 
occupancy it stood idle some eighteen years, pending 
Mr. Howard’s efforts to obtain remuneration from the 
State for damages sustained by the opening of the 
canal. He received some $10,000 by three different 
appraisements, On Howard’s death, Jan. 21, 1855, 
the property passed to his brother Adin, who trans- 
ferred it soon after to A. C, Wheeler, who refitted it, 
put in new machinery and operated it a few years. 
Wheeler sold it to William A. Simmons, who after two 
or three years sold to William S. Pierce, from whom 
the present proprietor, James H. Parker, purchased 
it some eight or ten"years ago. 


PECKSPORT. 


Pecksport, situated in the west part of the town, 
about three-fourths of a mile from the line of Eaton, 
is simply a station on the Utica, Clinton & Bingham- 
ton railroad, by which it is distant nearly five miles 
from Hamilton. There is a cheese factory located 
there. 


Manuractures.—About a mile below Solsville is a 
grist-mill, which was built by General Erastus Cleve- 
land in 1795, and rebuilt by him about 1825. It is 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


still known as Cleveland’s mill. It is located on Oris- 
kany creek, and is owned by Lyman Tyler. On the 
same dam is a saw-mill, which was also built by Cleve- 
land, and is now owned by Adelbert Lyon. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


ISAAC COE. 


Mr. Isaac Coe was born in Stratford, Conn., Nov. 
22d, 1772, and married Polly Curtis, daughter of 
Joseph Curtis, of Stratford, Conn. She was born 
March 29th, 1775, and married Sept. 5th, 1796. The 
fruits of this marriage were eight children—three 
sons and five daughters—namely: Maria, born in 
Conn., Sept. 15, 1797; Isaac, born January 31, 1799; 
Huldah, born Jan. 30, 1802, and died March 10, 
1870. She was the wife of Asa Holt. Eli, born July 
23, 1805, and died June 24, 1829; Mary, born in 
Madison county, March 13, 1810, and died Jan. r4, 
1862; John B., born Jan. 5, 1813; Eliza, born Dec. 
19, 1814; Arietta, born Oct. 23, 1818. 

Isaac Coe was not as highly favored as many oth- 
ers with school privileges, but he was endowed with a 
quick and active mind, wise in his conclusions and 
able to give a reason for his views, which caused many 
to seek his advice and counsel. In early life he ap- 
plied himself to farming, also engaging in the boot 
and shoe trade. In 1806 he sought a home in the 
west. Packing his goods, he, with his family consisting 
of wife and four children, moved to what at that time 
was considered quite a western section, Madison 
county. Here he purchased a large tract of land. 
He was very active in the building up, and develop- 
ment of the county. He soon gathered around him a 
large circle of friends holding their good will and 
respect until his death, which occurred June 23d, r84r. 
His wife, Polly Coe, died Nov. 27th, 1858. Mr. Coe, 
during the war of 18t2, manifested his patriotism by 
engaging in it, showing himself a faithful soldier, He 
was a successful business man, leaving at his death a 
fine property. ‘Three of his daughters occupy the old 
homestead and retain one hundred and sixty acres of 
fine farm land. 


TRUMAN COLE. 


Truman Cole, of Solsville, Madison county, was 
born in Fairfield, Herkimer county, N. Y., July 9, 
1836. He was the fourth son of Jervis J. Cole. In 
1839, when he was only three years of age, his parents 
moved to Madison county, where they have since 
resided. Truman Cole married in 1860, Miss Mary 
Curtis, who was born in 1838. The fruits of this 
marriage were two children :—Clarence T, Cole, born 
1866, and Mary E. Cole, born in 1868. 

Mr. Cole early gave his attention to farming, and 
resolved not to spend his life in the mere drudgery of 
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farm work, but applied with energy his brains as well 
as his hands, knowing no other thought than success, 
and success has crowned his efforts. In 1860 he 
purchased his present farm; from year to year apply- 
ing himself with true purpose until he has acquired 
the reputation of being one of the most thorough and 
systematic farmers, not only in this county, but in the 
State. To be convinced of this, one has but to visit 
his farm, barns and stables where they will see per- 
fect order and cleanliness. 

Too much cannot be said concerning his fine 
blooded stock, their condition, general appearance 
and arrangements for their keeping. He has given 
particular attention to the raising of cattle known as 
the Holderness, and possesses one of the finest herds 
of that breed in the country. At all fairs where they 
have been exhibited they have elicited commending 
attention. They are noted especially for their value 
in butter producing qualities, so it is not strange that 
Mr. Cole can always obtain the highest gilt-edged 
price for his butter. We would recommend personal 
inspection on the part of all who feel interested in 
fine cattle. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
Town or Earon. 


ATON,* located near the center of Madison Co., 

is bounded on the north by Smithfield and Stock- 
bridge, on the east by Madison, on the south by Leb- 
anon, on the west by Nelson, and was organized 
Feb. 6, 1807, being set off from Hamilton, At its 
organization its area was called 28,000 acres, but 
in 1879 the assessed area is reported to be 25,547 
acres. The surface, comprised largely in the valley 
of the Chenango river, which flows through the town 
diagonally from the north-east corner, gives a variety 
of slopes and bottom lands, the former of which bear 
clayey and gravelly soils, the latter a lighter loam. In 
the northern part the slope of the elevation is toward 
the north, and the drainage is into the St Lawrence. 
The minerals of the town are not abundant or im- 
portant, the stone ledges lie deep and are difficult of 
access. A brittle shale abounds in the south, large 
quantities of which have been used in’ the construc- 
tion of roads. In the vicinity of Eaton are a num- 
ber of surface mineral springs, whose principal ingre- 
dient is sulphur, and underground inlets give a sul- 
phurous element to the waters of some of the small 
lakes. More valuable than the tinctured waters are 
the innumerable fresh springs that everywhere add 
value to the pasturage and for years have turned the 





* Named in honor of General William Eaton, [1764-1811], a Revolutionary 
soldier, consul at Tunis and afterwards commander of the U. S. forces and 
fleet in the Barbary States. Returning in 1806, the hero of the war against 
Tripoli for the rescue of the captive Americans, he took up his residence at 
Brimfield, Mass., where he found many admirers, among them a large num- 
ber of those who were ahout to move westward into central New York, 
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wheel of fortune for Eaton,—the waterwheel. Next to 
the Chenango river, the town’s chief stream is Eaton 
brook, known in literature as Alder brook.* Finding 
its source in the town of Nelson, it flows easterly 
through the southern part of Eaton, expanded here 
and there into mill-ponds,:and empties into the river 
at Eaton village. Leland’s Ponds, and Woodman’s 
Pond, three picturesque bodies with a surface aggre- 
gating 325 acres and an average depth of 48 feet, 
have been utilized in modern times ft to supply the 
Chenango canal, which curves into the town fora 
short distance in the south-eastern corner. To the 
same purpose is devoted the flow from Hatch’s Lake 
and Bradley Brook Pond in the south-western cor- 
ner. These waters formerly were fruitful in fish of 
various sorts and the lakes still yield good bass and 
pickerel. 

Maple is the prevailing timber, and it grows luxuri- 
antly, yielding an abundance of sugar and syrup. For 
a half century dairying has been a leading industry, 
and at present it surpasses all other branches of agri- 
culture in extent and profit. Until about 1850, cattle 
raising was carried on extensively, and quite large 
tracts were sown with grain. Both these departments 
have lately declined and at present (1880) the wheat 
grown in the town is but a small fraction of the amount 
consumed. 

Eaton has the distinction of having first introduced 
into the county the cheese factory and creamery sys- 
tem, which in the course of twenty vears has produced 
a complete revolution in farm life, emancipating the 
women of the farmer’s family from their heaviest labor. 
The first cheese factory in the county seems to have 
been built in the autumn of 1861 at Eaton village, by 
George Morse, son of Ellis, and it has been in opera- 
tion ever since. There are at present in operation, 
making both cheese and butter, eight factories under 
the management of J. B. Wadsworth, located as fol- 
lows: Morrisville, Williams’ Corners, Hatch’s Lake, 
West Eaton, Eaton, Pecksport, Pine Woods, Pratt’s 
Hollow, and one at Eaton operated by Albert W. 
Morse. 

Eaton also was first in the field with hay rakes and 
mowing machines. ‘The first hay rake was used by 
Elijah Morse as early as 1835. It was in principle 
the same as the wooden rake of the present day, and 
differed from the latter in form only in having the 
frame-work narrower and the parts made of bent 
wood instead of jointed. A large crowd assembled to 
see it started, and in the absence of instructions the 
opinion prevailed that it was to be operated with the 
teeth standing upright. The rake cost $15. 

Elijah Morse and James McConnell brought the 








*See Alder brook Tales, by Fanny Forester. 
+ Converted into reservoir about 1836. 








first mowing-machine into the county. They bought 
it of the inventor, Enoch Ambler, of Root, Montgom- 
ery Co., price, $65. This wasin June, 1840 or 1841. 
Tke machine was known as the “Ambler.” It pos- 
sessed all the elements of the present successful ma- 
chine—the gearing, the open cap-guard, except the 
scalloped knife. The knife being straight-edged, vi- 
brating as in the present machine, performed its work 
so long as the keen edge remained, but on the slight- 
est blunting itrefused tocut at all. Partsof this orig- 
inal machine are still to be seen at the farm whereon 
it was used. (Hussey subsequently introduced the 
scalloped knife into this same combination of parts and 
succeeded with his invention.) It was not until 1852 
that Eaton* had another mowing-machine. This 
was brought from Buffalo by Albert W. Morse and 
used on the farm at present occupied by him. It was 
the “Ketchum” machine, manufactured by General 
Howard, It cost $110 and was in constant use ten 
seasons. 

The farms of the town are generally kept in good 
condition, and good land is readily sold at $60 to 
$100 per acre. A farm of 242 acres was recently 
sold at $100 per acre, one-half mile east of Morris- 
ville. Few farms in the town exceed 250 acres of im- 
proved land. The farm-houses and barns are mostly 
neat, commodious, and many elegant. The country is 
well wooded ; groves of stately maples have been pre- 
served on nearly every farm. In many localities the 
main highways are shaded by rows of trees. The road 
from Morrisville to Eaton presents a most picturesque 
appearance along the line of Mr. James McConnell’s 
farm not inferior to the avenues of New Haven, famous 
for their arching elms. ‘These trees were planted in 
1839 by Mr. McConnell, and not one is missing for 
the space of a mile. 

Agricultural products of Eaton in 1874: Of hay, 
9,742 tons from 7,001 acres; of wheat, 3,828 bush- 
els, from 260 acres; of oats, 49,461 bushels, from 1,371 
acres; of corn 25,984 bushels, from 719 acres; of 
buckwheat, 1,382 bushels from 73 acres; of barley, 
3,973 bushels, from 151 acres ; of beans 685 bushels, 
from 47 acres; of potatoes, 35,518 bushels from 256 
acres, of apples, 30,278 bushels, from 23,144 trees; 
grapes, 329 pounds; cider, 462 barrels; maple syrup, 
734 gallons; maple sugar, 12,339 pounds; hops, 
410,459 pounds, from 664 acres; wool 4,925 pounds, 
from 947 sheep. 

Amount and value of farms and farm property, cost 
of fertilizers, value of products, etc., in 1875: Im- 
proved land, 20,671 acres; unimproved land, 4,135 
acres ; other land, 1,193 acres ; value of farms, $1,815,- 
780; value of buildings, $264,190; value of stock, 





*The year before this Ezra Gage, of De Ruyter, had purchased one of 
these machines, the first successful one in the county. 
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CHARLES WEST. 


In tracing out the early surroundings of some of our best representative 
men, we often find that chilling adversity companioned their youth, and that 
hard labor filled their early years. Frequently the only school attended was 
that of experience, where severe masters taught severer lessons. Truly this is 
the case with Mr. West, the subject of our sketch. He was born inthe town 
of Pitcher, Chenango Co., N. Y., the 4th of September, 1816. He is a son 
of Charles and Rebecca (Peabody) West, natives of Gloucester, Mass. The 
former was born about 1780 and the latter August 12, 1780. They were 
farmers, but the father was by trade a mill wright, and followed that occupa- 
tion several years before he left Massachusetts. They settled in Oneida Co., 
at Clinton, in 1812. In 1816 they moved to the town of Pitcher, and carried 
on farming. 

Tn the winter of 1819 the father took the job of putting a water wheel in the 
mill of George Sweetland at Dryden, N. Y., and while at work at that he 
took a severe cold, from the effects of which he died soon after. The 
mother lived a widow until the 12th of September, 1837, when she married 
Joseph Randall, of the town of Pitcher, by whom she had no children. The 
children by her first husband were nine in number, four sons and five daugh- 
ters, whose names and dates of birth are here given: Betsey, born Dec. 7, 
1779, yet living in the town of Pitcher and who is the mother of ten children ; 
Lydia, born Nov. 15, 1801 (dead); Lucy, born ‘June 20. 1802, died in 1843; 
John, born Jan. 13, 1807, died in 1854; Stephen, born Aug. 10, 1809, died in 
1861 ; Polly, born Aug. 1, 1811, died in 1865; Joseph, born June2s, 1813, 
now living in Cattaraugus Co., N. Y.; Charles as above and Roxsina, born 
July 19, 1819, died July 9, 1850, Mrs. West was a cousin of George Pea- 
body, the great philanthropist. She died the 19th of April, 1867, at the ad- 
vanced age of 87 years. She was a woman of rare excellence, moral worth 
and pure christian character. 

As will be seen, Charles at the tender age of three years was left without a 
father. At the age of seven he left his mother’s care, and went to live with 
his elder sister, with whom he remained until he was twenty years of age. 
His advantages for an education were extremely limited, and the entiré 
amount of time he spent in schdol was not more than two years. 

Tn 1837, the 15th of March, Mr. West, taking the few articles of clothing 
that he possessed, tied up in a small bundle, and his little store of money, a 
silver quarter of a dollar, went to Binghamton, all the way on foot. Here he 
was employed by the State as lock tender on the Chenango Canal, and stayed 





there in that capacity during that season, He followed farming several years, 
working by the month for several parties up to 1842, in which year, on the 
29th of September, he was joined in marriage with Orinda C., daughter of 
Renaldo and Mary (Wheeler) Burdwin, of Lebanon, Madison Co. Her 
parents were natives of Coventry, Conn. The father was bornin 1796, and 
died the 13th of January, 1868. The mother is still living, aged 81 years. 
They had three children, viz: Orinda, born Oct. 8, 1821; Lucy, born Dec. 
24, 1825; John, born July 29, 1833, all living. Mrs. West’s parents were 
early settlers in the town. 

March 18, 1846, Mr. West purchased and moved on to the farm on which 
he is now living. It contained 200 acres, but he sold off 50 acres the same 
day he made the purchase. He paid down $500 that he had saved up, and 
$1,450 that he borrowed of Dr. Hovey, of Morrisville, who required of him no 
security whatever, simply saying that his note was sufficient; that his word was 
as good as his bond. Such was his reputation for honesty and square dealing. 

Although Mr. West had some misgivings as to his being able to pay for his 
farm, even after he had purchased it and paid down so large an amount, he 
made up his mind that he could not without bending every power he possess- 
ed, and throwing all the energy of which he was capable into the task, which 
he did, and the result was that itwas but a short time before he was on the 
high road to success. He has added by purchase from time to time until his 
farm consists of 240 acres. 

Mr. West is emphatically the architect of his own fortune. He is one of 
the most thorough farmers in the county, and has by his energy, push and 
ability asa business man, accumulated a large property. He has been 
most faithfully and materially assisted in his efforts by his excellent wife, to 
whom he attributes a large share of his success. 

Mr. and Mrs. West have had nine children, four sons and five daughters, as 
follows: Sarah Jane, born April 10, 1844, now married to George L. Choate, 
of Eaton ; Mary A., born Dec. 26, 1845, married to Melvin M, Chubbuck, of 
Madison; Lucy F., born Feb. 4, 1848, married to Chauncey Jenne, of Eaton; 
Charles E., born March, 8, 1850, married Nettie Tower, of Plymouth, Che- 
nango county, Now living in Fremont, Neb.; Anson, D. E., born May 21, 
1852, died July 18, 1854; Ida A., born June 26, 1855, living at home; Clay- 
ton B., born June 18, 1857, married Lottie Price, of Otselic, Chenango Co., 
now living at home; Huldah C., born April 18, 1859, died Feb. 14, 1862, and 
Freddie J., born Sept. 2, 1864, living at home. 
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$235,768; value of tools, $62,035; value of products 
sold, $312,954; cost of fertilizers, $1,104. 

Eaton’s roads are well kept. The principal thor- 
oughfares are the two turnpike roads, the Skaneateles 
turnpike traversing the southern end of the town and 
the Cherry Valley turnpike extending from Albany to 
Buffalo and passing across Eaton’s northern half 
and through Morrisville. The former of these great 
enterprises was finished just before the close of the 
18th century, and the latter was commenced in 1803, 
and completed through Eaton in 1808. The build- 
ing of these roads gave to Madison county enterprise 
its greatest impulse, and the activity of the decade 
following is distinctly remembered by all who witnessed 
it. The oldest road in the county was the “ old State 
road,” referred to in legal papers, but now almost for- 
gotten by the people. It entered the town near the 
Leland ponds, wended in a northwesterly direction 
over the hills, and entered the village of Morrisville, 
near the old Thos. Holt place. Passing between the 
mill pond and the Cherry Valley road, it went on over 
the west hillside, where traces of it may still be seen. 
Through the towns of Nelson and Cazenovia it is in 
, Places identical with the turnpike, and in other places 
it is entirely lost sight of for miles, It was by this 
road that all the early settlers came into Eaton. The 
“ Peterboro road” running from Hamilton to Canas- 
tota north and south, almost directly through the center 
of the county, was laid out in 1812, and built by 
county aid. A charter was subsequently granted to a 
plank-road company, and after the lapse of this a 
stone-road charter was granted, which is still in force 
oyer a part of the line. The only toll gate remaining 
in the town is upon this road, near Morrisville. 

In 1868, Eaton was bonded for $150,000, in aid of 
the N. Y. & O. Midland railroad which passes through 
the town in a line two miles east from Morrisville, and 
a half mile east from Eaton village. Eaton received 
$7,000 for her shares on the sale of the road to the 
N. Y., Ontario & Western R.R.Co. The town is tray- 
ersed for a short distance in the south-eastern corner 
by the Utica, Clinton & Binghamton Railroad. 

ScHoots.—The first systematic instruction given 
in the town was commenced in December, 1797, by 
Dr. James Pratt, who was also the first physician. In 
a double sense he was an itinerant, for he not only 
“boarded around,” but carried the school also from 
place to place, month by month. The first month this 
school was held near Eaton, at Joseph Morse’s, the 
next at Joshua Leland’s, the next at Thomas Morris’. 
The first school-house in the town was built near the 
residence of Dr. Pratt, at the “‘ Center.” 

The first recorded apportionment of public school 
money was in 1818, when Eaton’s share was $129.25. 
Eaton voted not to repeal the free school law in 1850 
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by 348 to 325. The school report for school year 
1879 shows that school was held in nineteen districts 
twenty-eight weeks or more; number of licensed 
teachers employed, eight male and thirty-one female ; 
whole number of children of school age, 1,109 ; 
whole number enrolled as régular attendants, 888 ; 
number of volumes in school libraries, 678 ; value of 
school property, $22,420; amount paid to teachers, 
$5,537.02 ; amount paid for other expenses, $867.88 ; 
total, $6,404.90; amount received for school pur- 
poses, $6,597.52. [Seealso “Schools” under “ Mor- 
risville” and ‘ Eaton,”] 

SETTLEMENTS.—Joshua Leland may be called the 
the first settler in Eaton, though he was preceded a 
few months by John and James Salisbury, brothers, 
from Vermont, who, in the autumn of 1792, located 
within the borders of the town, on lot 94, and com- 
menced a clearing, but were driven away in early 
winter by the intense cold and did not return. 

Joshua Leland, great-grandson of Henry Leland, 
[Layland,] who came from England in 1652, was 
born in Sherburne, Mass., in 1741, and in 1793, 
migrated to Eaton, where he commenced clearing a 
farm. He was soon joined by John H. and Benjamin 
Morris, who assisted him in his work. In the autumn 
of that year he returned to Massachusetts, and in the 
spring of 1794 brought his family to the new home- 
stead, which the Morrises had improved during the 
winter. This was on lot 94, the place now known as 
the Dunbar farm. His family consisted of his wife, 
Waitstill Greenwood—a lady of rare beauty, twenty 
years his junior—and five small children. The 
journey was most difficult, and when within a few 
miles of their destination the wheels of their convey- 
ance stuck fast in the mud. Mr. Leland was obliged 
to go on in advance and obtain the assistance of the 
Morrises. The place in which the carts stuck, after- 
wards (1795) became the family homestead, and the 
locality is known to this day as Leland’s Pond. 
Joshua was the first hotel keeper in Eaton and one 
of the first in the county, His family residence, 
(now superseded by Mr. Dunbar’s on the same site,) 
furnished a home for homeless settlers and for tray- 
elers during his occupancy of it, and immediately up- 
on removing to the ponds he erected a large house, 
(the foundation of which may still be seen,) and 
opened it for public accommodation. Besides trav- 
elers this house attracted to itself hosts of Indians, 
who at times became so troublesome that the family 
were often obliged to feign absence from home to rid 
themselves of annoyance. After the death of the 
landlord these sometimes unwelcome guests mani- 
fested the deepest sorrow. It is related that one 
afternoon a company of eighty or more requested to 
be shown their dead friend’s grave, and there mourned 
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and cried as children. Besides keeping the first hotel 
in the town he built and operated the first mill, at the 
foot of the upper lake. This was in 1795, and the 
same year he added a saw-mill. To obtain sufficient 
water-power a dam was built whicl overflowed a large 
tract of low ground causing it to breed, malaria. 
After one or two seasons the town authorities bought 
the mills and destroyed the dam. Mr. Leland there- 
upon became the first manufacturer also, as for a 
period of five years he continued to amass wealth in 
the production of potash from the abundant forests 
on his possessions. He was killed June 22, 1810, 
while drawing a load of potash to Albany by the 
barrels containing it, which rolled upon him in 
descending a hill in Cherry Valley. His body was 
buried in the family plot on the homestead, where his 
grave may still be seen. 

Mr. Leland was well educated at Sherburne and 
had a taste for astronomy. He was fond of military 
science also, and was made colonel of militia in his 
native State. He served as a volunteer in the Revo- 
lution. To his family he left a large estate, about 
one-eighth of all the land in the town. 

No account of his character would be complete 
without a list of his first six sons’ names, the initials 
of which will strike the reader as forming a familiar 
series of letters: Amasa, Ezra, Isaac, Orrison, Uriah, 
Yale. The seventh son was called Joshua and three 
daughters, Phebe, Sylvia and Juliette. Yale alone 
remains at this day ; he is well known as an upright 
business man in Madison. Amasa died in 1843, 
leaving one son; Ezra died in 1877, leaving Leonard 
and Ann J. (widow of Davis T. King) residents of 
Morrisville; Isaac died in 1816, unmarried ; Orrison 
died at Northfield, Mich., leaving six children; Uriah 
left six daughters; Phebe died in infancy; Sylvia 
(Mrs. James Howard,) died in 1864, leaving nine 
children ; and Joshua died in 1877, at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., leaving five children. The old Colonel's fame 
has been emulated by his many descendants, who have 
filled honorable places in society and his children 
down to the fourth and fifth generation are to this day 
proud of their ancestor from Sherburne, the first of 
Eaton's pioneers. 

On the invitation of their townsman Leland, other 
Sherburne men, viz: Benj. Morse, Simeon Gillette, 
Levi Bonney, Elijah Haydon, Dan’l and Alby, came 
and took up land in the vicinity of Eaton’s site. The 
same year (1795,) the settlement was re-inforced by 
a birth—Sawen, son of Benj. and Deborah Morse.* 

The first death in the little community was that of 
Simeon Gillett, which occurred in 1796 and the same 
year witnessed the first marriage, that of his daughter 








*It is erroneously recorded that Uriah Leland was the first white child born 
in Eaton ; he was born before his mother left Massachusetts, Nov. 1, 1793. 
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Dorcas with one Lewis Wilson, a new-comer from 
the east. In 1796 came’ Samuel Sinclair, Joseph 
Moss, Wm. Mills, Humphrey Palmer, Deacon Me- 
Crellis and others whose names are lost. Sinclair at 
once became prominent as a hotel keeper, succeeding 
Col. Leland at the old place. The Morse family have 
left a deep impress upon society. The descendants 
who have acquired most fame in Eaton are Ellis and 
Calvin, sons of Joseph, the former of whom, [1789- 
1869, ] a scholar and a than of large business capacity, 
was one of the earliest public officers of the town 
and continued to hold an important position in so- 
ciety until his death. His fine old stone residence 
built in 1819, venerable but in no degree dilapidated 
and resembling closely some of the mansions of the 
old world, bears witness to the taste and activity 
which characterized him and all the family ; the latter, 
(Calvin,) born June 3, 1799, at present the oldest 
native resident of the town, has been hardly less con- 
spicuous in public affairs, Besides many local offices 
of less importance, he was in 1842 Member of As- 
sembly from Madison county. Among his intimate 
associates were Horatio Seymour and Sanford E. 
Church, both serving their first terms. Calvin Morse 
at this day is totally free from the decrepitude of age 
and retains the faculty of memory in a remarkable 
degree. A younger brother, Joseph, went to Pennsyl- 
vania in 1826, resided first in Bradford county, and 
subsequently in McKean county, where he did a large 
business in iron manufacture and oil production. He 
was elected sheriff and county judge, and died about 
1870. Asister, Eunice, was the wife of Dr. James 
Pratt, and after his death she commenced pioneer 
life again in Missouri, with her children. Bigelow 
moved to Onondaga county, (Fabius,) Alpheus re- 
sided in Eaton and accumulated a fortune in manu- 
facturing, which was subsequently lost about 1873 by 
the failure of his large woolen mill at Alderbrook, 
during the general panic. He is nowa resident of Syra- 
cuse. These were the children of Joseph Morse, 
who died at his old home, Sherburne, Mass., while on 
a business visit there. Among his grandchildren are 
General Henry B. Morse, who enlisted as a volunteer 
in 1861, after the war went to Hot Springs, was 
elected Circuit Judge and died there in 1874; Alfred 
A., who while a student in Hamilton College, class of 
’64, enlisted and fell in the battle of Winchester; Rev. 
Andrew P., pastor of the Presbyterian church at, 
Wyoming, N. Y.; Walter, member of the firm of 
Wood, Tabor & Morse; Gardner, of Eaton vil- 
lage, manufacturer, miller, town clerk, who sat in the 
Assembly from Madison county in 1866 ; Darwin and 
Frank B., merchants in Eaton ; Belinda and Eliza, the 
latter assistant principal of Vassar College ; Albert 
W., scientific farmer and inventor of important mow- 
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ing machine improvements. Benjamin of the two 
original Morse settlers, remained in Eaton during his 
life time and is buriedhere. Nearly all of his descend- 
ants have removed to the west, including Sawen, 
Eaton’s first child. 

Hezekiah came later, but in time to take an active 
partin the growth of the new settlement. He was 
elected supervisor in 1809, and held the position 
about 12 years. He was deeply interested in all 
movements for education, and it would have been 
gratifying to him to have foreknown that a grand- 
daughter of his was to become the helpful wife of the 
President of Vassar College, the late Dr. John Ray- 
mond. Hezekiah removed to Oxford, N. Y., and 
spent his last days with his son Alpha. 

The oldest resident of Eaton village is ‘Thaxter 
Dunbar, who came with his father from the east in 
June, 1799, and is 96 years of age. He likewise re- 
members the old times with great distinctness, and 
feels a youthful interest in the world of to-day. He 
has voted 75 years without omission, 

Of the two Morrises, who came in 1793 with Joshua 
Leland, little is known. They probably removed 
farther south the firstseason. Their brother Thomas, 
who came in 1797, built his first log house where Dr. 
Mead’s store now stands, and his first frame house on 
the site of Otis P. Granger’s. Mr. Morris did not 
seek political influence or office. He died April:27, 
1824. His wife survived him many years. No lineal 
descendants remain in the place who bear the family 
name, and the name seldom occurs in the county. 

Another family of conspicuous pioneers were the 
Comans—Benjamin, Windsor, Stephen and Ziba— 
who came in 1797, and settled in the vicinity of the 
“Center,” where they put forth every effort to cen- 
tralize the growth of the town’s prosperity, but finally 
yielded to the inevitable when it became evident that 
the business of the town must center at points on the 
turnpikes. They were cosmopolitan in their sympa- 
thies, and felt an interest in all the concerns of Eaton, 
in whatever locality. Their names appear frequently 
in the records in connection with politics, business 
and education. Benjamin died in 1852, aged 71; 
Stephen died Jan. 7, 1870, and was at the time of his 
death perhaps the oldest native born resident. Their 
graves and the graves of several members of the 
family are in the Morrisville cemetery. Windsor and 
zZiba were buried at the Center, and no trace of their 
graves is now discoverable. 

The name is still perpetuated in a number of active 
citizens. Ellis Coman, son of Benjamin, died and 
was buried in Eaton in 1879. 

A large number of names would have to be added 
if a complete catalogue of early settlers were intend- 
ed, or even a complete list of those who entered the 


town before the beginning of the present century. 
The foregoing families are types of the various classes 
of people that came to subdue the forest and plant 
civilization. With the second decade of the roth 
century, commenced the constructive period, and the 
men who came into the town from 1810 to 1830 were 
types of a somewhat different class. 

Bennett Bicknell was the representative pioneer 
merchant and financier. He was born in Mansfield, 
Conn., in 1781. He received a good education, and 
at the age of about 25 started westward to make a 
home in the forests of New York. On his way from 
Albany he stayed a short time in Utica, which was a 
mere handful of houses, and engaged in the manufac- 
ture of combs, Arriving in Morrisville in 1808, he 
at once entered into manufacturing, (the first comb 
factory was built by him,) merchandizing and hotel 
keeping. The wealth which he brought with him he 
used freely, not only in his own business and in pub- 
lic improvements, but in loans to his neighbors who 
were in need of capital. Though Morrisville was the 
special locality which claimed his citizenship and to 
whose growth he contributed most freely, the entire 
town felt the beneficial influence of his wisdom and 
activity. Four years after his arrival (1812) he was 
elected to the Assembly by a large majority in the 
county, and two years later he represented the dis- 
trict, comprising the present 22d, 23d, 24th and 25th 
Senatorial districts, in the State Senate. In 1836 he 
was elected to Congress from the 23d district, (Madi- ° 
son and Onondaga,) on the Democratic ticket. 
Among other offices which he filled was that of Coun- 
ty Clerk for five years, first by appointment and after- 
wards by election. In the State militia he held the 
rank of Captain, and was breveted Major, which 
title became a fixed part of his name. He died June 
16, 1841, and was buried in the Morrisville cemetery. 
His son Moses succeeded to the vacant place in busi- 
ness and society, and was an influential citizen. He 
died June 2, 1869, aged 64 Other children died in 
early life. 

The same year—1808—came the progenitor of the 
Darrow family, the members of which, while they have 
not risen to high positions in office, have, as success- 
ful farmers in West Eaton, and as men of unflinching 
integrity, impressed the community by their righteous 
example as well as benefiting it by active participation 
in all movements for the improvement of society. 
David Darrow descended from an old Scotch family, 
came to West Eaton from New Lebanon, N. Y., 
where he had received a good education and married. 
He was poor and had been unfortunate in the accumu- 
lation of a heavy debt to the physicians through a 
serious illness of two years. Being an admirer and a 
disciple of Benjamin Franklin, he heeded the old 
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philosopher's “advice to those in debt,” funded all 
bills by notes bearing interest, and set out to earn the 
money with which to redeem his notes. Twelve years 
were required to save the amount above the expenses 
of maintaining his family ; but when the sum was se- 
cuted he went immediately to the old home and paid 
every penny. This circumstance his descendants are 
proud to relate, and they value the trait of integrity in 
their ancestor more highly than they would value a 
record of political achievement. His integrity and 
industry resulted in thrift, and at the time of his death, 
Noy. 5, 1870, he was the possessor of a large tract of 
good farm land, which he bequeathed to his sons and 
daughters, a good farm for each. 

Another family of farmers known for thrift and in- 
tegrity was that of Thomas Lumbard, who came from 
Hampden county, Mass., in 1803, and settled near 
Eaton village. He was a Revolutionary soldier, hav- 
ing served seven years. After five years’ residence in 
Eaton he removed to Smithfield and died there April 
30, 1813. His family of nine children have accumu- 
lated wealth by rigid industry. 
widow of the late Dr. W, P. Cleveland, is probably 
the oldest person in the town, being almost 98, lives a 
mile from Morrisville. She is now, (June, 1880,) active 
and cheerful, with a vivid recollection of early experi- 
ences. Jacob, aged g2, resides in Cortland county ; 
Daniel, aged 85, and Margaret, aged 84, reside in 
Chautauqua county. The present post-master in 
Morrisville is a great-grandson of Thos. Lumbard.* 

The first town officers were Robert Avery, Super- 
visor; David Gaston, Clerk; Martin Roberts, Col- 
lector ; Josiah Wilcox, Pound-keeper ; Ziba Coman, 
Benjamin Morse and John Hall, Assessors ; Hezekiah 
Morse and Abram Ellis, Poor Masters; Seth Hitch- 
cock, John Pratt and Robert Avery, Highway Com- 
missioners ; Martin Roberts and Nathan Mixer, Con- 
stables, 

This election was held March 3, 1807, in the Cen- 
ter school-house, and Simeon Gillett was made mod- 
erator. A resolution was passed (unconstitutional) 
prohibiting hogs from running at large on the com- 
mons, from May 15 until November 1, and rams from 
September r until November 15, under a penalty of $5. 

Windsor Coman, Supervisor, and David Gaston, 
Town Clerk, were elected the second year, (March 1, 
1808). Ata meeting held March 5, 1811, a resolu- 
tion was passed (unconstitutional) compelling every 
farmer to cut all Canada thistles growing on his land 
in the “old of the moon” in the months of June and 
August, under penalty of $10, after three days’ notice, 
and all Canada burdocks growing on his land under 
penalty of $ro fine, after having three days’ notice of 
there being such burdocks growing on his land. 


*For other early settlers see Morrisville. 


His oldest daughter,’ 


Officers of the town of Eaton for the year 
1880—81 :— 

Supervisor—Alex. M. Holmes. 

Town Clerk—Willie W. Palmer. 

Justices of the Peace—Arthur Foote, F. L. 
Briggs, EC. Philpot, John H. Northrup. 

Assessors—Lewis R. Slocum, Thomas Duffy, Alvin 
Wadsworth. 

Highway Commissioner—Leonard Leland. 

Overseers of the Poor—Jesse Parker, Edwin O. 
White. . 

Constables—Herbert G. Curtis, Edwin P. Stoors, 
Thomas Ferguson, Henry Westcott, Lewis Aldrich, 

Collector—Henry H. Goslee. 

Inspectors of Election—District No. 1—Joseph 
Tooke, George L. Choat, Henry S. Phelps; District 
No, 2—S. Allen Curtis, E. L. Miller, George White ; 
District No. 3—H. W. Mann, W. L. Fleming, Wm. 
Dunbar. 

Game Constable—Morah M. Jones. 

Excise Commissioner—Dwight Colson. 


The town paid a tax of $193.46 (of which $55.83 
was for county expenses, $137.63 for town expenses,) 
the first year of its existence—1807, The total as- 
sessed valuation was $111,663. In 1808 the town 
expenses were the lightest ever known—$84.66. The 
collector's fees amounted to $7.66, and the treas- 
urer’s fees, to $1.45. In 1868, before the bonding of 
the town for railroad stock, the town expenses were 
$2,152.65. In 1879 the town expenses were $15,- 
547. The total debt by report of 1879 was $148,- 
goo; in 1878 it was $149,700. The first assessment 
of personal property was $21,804, in 1815. The 
present assessment is: Real estate, $1,308,750; 
personal estate, $313,550. 

Until 1875 there were two election districts, sepa- 
rated by a line drawn east and west across the town. 
To accommodate the many factory employés of 
West Eaton, the southern district was divided by a 
north and south line. In 1850 the number of votes» 
cast at the general election was 730, of which the 
Democratic candidates received 331 and the Whigs 
351 since that time the Republican ticket has been 
elected, and in 1879 the total vote was go2. 


The population since 1845 has been as follows :— 


DRAG «5 3045.0: ain ote SAGA | 1865, 0-2 .53~ «yor Goon 
NOES shi Fatt vies eo.8 40 $:044)| 1870, cnverserelens 3,690 
FOSS 0.05 chip ne tore A006 | ISIS adie cece ve's 3,044 
ESOG f5 a5 os sir ehin ot 3,871 


The continual decrease in population since 1855 is 
attributed to the large emigration westward that set 
in after the manufacturing interests began to decline ; 
and that is encouraged still by the almost uniform 
prosperity of Eaton people who have gone into the 
western states, 


War Recorv.—Eaton furnished for the service 
of the Union in the war of the Rebellion 150 volun- 
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teer soldiers, whose names we give below arranged in 
the order of their enlistment by years. 

Enlisted in 1861 :—Ebenezer White, Israel O. 
Foote, Lyman W. Kingman, Otis Tillinghast, A. F. 
Benjamin, John H. McQuien, L. H. Wald, Martin 
M. Abby, Mortimer Spring, W. W. Lockesbury, 
Thomas McEligot, Wm. Ryan, Ed. Ryan, A, Camero, 
Eli Laird, Lafayette Brigham, M. I. Moses, Wm. P. 
Grannis, Warren Stevens, John Owens, Oscar Cook, 
David Ross, Horatio E. Leach, Irving Erskin, D. 
Graham, Jonathan Wilcox, I. W. French, Peter Lent, 
H. E, Andrus, 8. J. White, Henry Webber. 

Enlisted in 1862 :—John M. McLean, Jas. N. Hock- 
ridge, Nelson W. Hockridge, Thomas Roberts, Wm. 
L. Johnson, John W. Roberts, John Bowen, Chancey 
Clark, Morris Spring, John Fletcher, Lewis Moses, 
Mordant Beebe, Wm. V. Jones, Francis Pellet, John 
Lowe, Barney Ryan, John H. Barrett, John Merritt, 
A. F. Childs, Amos Avery, E. P. Manter, Henry F. 
Bates, David E. Bristol, Henry D. Brigham, John D. 
Fry, Albert S. Norton, Charles H. Isbell, W. Erskin, 
B. Erskin, Charles A. Hatch, F. A. Leach, Joseph 
Hughes, Alfred A. Morse, Henry P. Loomis, Wm. 
Marden, P. A. Davenport, Henry D. Ayer, Wm. H. 
Reed, Watson Beebe, Jas. A. Tift, Albert Westcott, 
Charles C. Campbell, A. J. French, E. J. Thomas, 
John Carroll, E. H. Lewis, Wm. A. Titley, L. C. Wel- 
lington, Geo. M. Hockridge. 

Enlisted in 1863:—Denison Palmer, John Lines, 
Chancey E. Childs, Edward Fields, John McKerghan, 
Henry Jewell, Henry N. Mann, Lewis Carpenter, S. 
H. Payson, A. James, Bennett Bicknell, Harrison 
Bicknell, Wm. White, Byron Nash, Oliver Winslow, 
Francis B. Johnson. 

Enlisted in 1864 :—Oscar W, Stone, Wm. Turner, 


Charles Deott, Henry H. Graves, Jason Stevens, E. G. 
Bonney, A. J. Evert, G. C. Wilber, Henry Wootten, 
Stanley Westfall, John Fox, Cyrus P, Howard. 


Year of enlistment not learned:—John O. Rourke, 


Geo. L. Choate, Joseph Knowlton, Chas. H. Fry,» 


Richard L. Tooke, Edward L. Jones, Wm. E. Enos, 
A. M. Gear, O. S. Hudson, Fred. Boland, Henry Di- 
zard, I. M. Throop, Wm. Neff, Geo. M. Bosworth, 
Geo. W. Reynolds, Andrew J. Carpenter, T. S. Smith, 
Wm. Durffee, D. D. Bartlett, W. W. Cokely, C. A. 
Hamilton, Geo. H. Bradley, D. D. Chase, Daniel 
Cary, P. D. Owens, A. W. Chase, J. Stockart, J. 
Stamfield, Gilbert L. Eastman, Daniel O’Connell, 
Robert A. Scott, Charles Dopp, Henry I. Isaacs, 
Joseph Lorringer, Joseph Farrington. 


® MorrIsvILle, 


Morrisville,* County seat since 1817, lies in the 





* Named in honor of Thos, Morris, its founder. Previous to incorporation 
it was known as ‘* Morris Flats.’’ In early times names_were assigned to 
places compatible with their existing physical conditions. Our fathers seldom 
anticipated the future in naming their settlements, but called a swamp a swam 
until it grew into something better ; hence the sparcity of syllables, “ville” 
and “‘burg” in their nomenclature. 








northwestern quarter of Eaton, not far from the geo- 
graphical center of the county. Its main thoroughfare 
is the Cherry Valley turnpike. The number of houses, 
about 140. The population has fluctuated between 
about 600 at the time of incorporation, and goo which 
it reached in 1850, atime of unparalleled thrift. In 
1850 it was only 500; in 1855, 715; in 1865, 650; in 
1870 only 570, an unofficial canvass soon after returned 
702. The village was incorporated by special act of 
legislature passed April 13th, 1819. The first village 
president was Deacon Abel B. DeForest, who states 
that the office was given as a reward for building the 
first sidewalk in town. The other village officers are 
unknown, the records being lost.* After ten years, 
during which time Mr. D. was repeatedly re-elected, 
the charter lapsed through indifference. ‘The village 
was in 1848 re-incorporated under-the general act for 
incorporating villages. The trustees elected were A. 
B. DeForest, B, Tillinghast, Franklind T. Maybury, 
Luman E. Cole, E. Norton. The board chose A. B. 
DeForest, for President, and appointed Jas. Norton 
Clerk, A. S. Sloan, Treasurer. The election was held 
July 18, at the house of B. B. Dewey. The officers 
for 1880 are Edwin R. Barker, President; Geo. Cross, 
Sam. S. Dunton, John E, Smith, Trustees ; Geo. L, 
Robie, Clerk; B. Tompkins, Treasurer. 

The commercial importance of the village is slight, 
but it furnishes a good market for farm produce, and 
has a fair local trade. The population is at present 
made up largely of retired farmers. In consequence 
of its official character, it is visited by many business 
men, and during continuance of court sessions the 
streets and hotels present a lively appearance. The 
main street is lighted by oil lamps and beautified by 
four strong fountains, supplied from springs on the 
hills. There are good sidewalks of plank, stone 
and asphaltum, 


MERCHANTS, ETC.—David Gaston was the first mer- 
chant in Morrisville. He opened a general store on 
the corner of the Peterboro road in 1804, and it was 
continued many years in connection with the hotel on 
the same site. Bennett Bicknell, arriving in 1808 
from Utica, opened a similar store opposite, in the 
building now occupied by W. P. Chambers, and the 
business has been continued with few interruptions to 
the present day. Business changes have been com- 
paratively few except as occasioned by death. The 
merchants at present (June, 1880,) doing business are 
general merchandise, E. Townsend, Storrs & Sey- 








* The last clerk under the old government was Alexander Donaldson, Jr. 
Having no successor he probably kept the records and carried them with him 
to New York, where he died 20 years ago. In 1830 Major Bicknell in a 
paper read before the Morrisville literary association gave a complete history 
of the village from the earliest times. This paper was placed in the hands 
of the secretary, R. Thompson, who long since moved to the west. The loss 
of this essay is much regretted at Morrisville, 
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mour, W. P. Jones, W. P. Chambers, D. E. Shipman ; 
drugs, Mead & Chapin, G. Jefferson Cross; meat 
markets, Reidy & Davis, Ambrose Moseley; jew- 
elers, Hess, Baker; furniture and un- 
dertaking, H. S. Slocum, George ‘Wilson, D. S. 
Grover; dress-making, Mrs, A. E. Moseley, Mrs. 
J. C. Gurley, (and millinery,) Mrs. Mary Loftis, 
Misses Gregg ; millinery, Misses Sanford, Mrs. Mary 
Irish; harness and trunks, Stevenson & Reidy; res- 
taurants, Wesley Hockridge, William Nash, J, A. 
Gaul; barbers, Frederick Major, and Irving Seid- 
ler; liveryman, Charles Albert; blacksmiths, S. 
S. Dunton, M. E. Madison, Henry Bingham, Hiram 
Tyler, Frank Bowers; telegraph agent, Sarah 
Madison, 








PostmastERS.—A_ postoffice was established at 
Morrisville about 1808 and located in Major Bick- 
nell’s store. It was subsequently moved across the 
road to the Farwell place, then to the Barker House. 
This removal gave rise to an angry dispute between 
the up-town and down-town residents which resulted 
in a compromise on the building occupied by Dr. 
Holmes. The next year it took a step farther down 
town, to the site of Storrs & Seymour’s store, and the 
next year still farther, to Shipman’s. In 1832 it set- 
tled in the Observer building where it has since re- 
mained. The Postmasters have been (arranged 
chronologically): Bennett Bicknell, Moses Bicknell, 
John Farwell, Hiram Lewis, F. T. Newell, James 
Norton, E. Norton, J. W. Hatch, W. H. Pilch, M. 
M. Chubbuck, and W. P. Cleveland, the present in- 
cumbent. 


Horets.—A half-mile east from the village stands 
the house which was used as a hotel and general 
public rendezvous long before Morrisville had taken 
shape. It isa handsome old farm house now, the 
Jones homestead, better known as the Runkel place. 
Abiather Gates built the house, and it has been the 
scene of many an exciting county political conven- 
tion. The earliest hotel in the village proper was 
John Farwell’s, which was established in 1815 and 
kept in operation until the building was destroyed by 
fire in 1859. ‘The rear portion was saved and is oc- 
cupied by Thomas Farwell, son of the founder, as a 
residence. A part of the original fence still remains. 
The Bicknell House (American Hotel) was erected 
about the same time on the opposite corner. It has 
in course of time passed through many changes of 
proprietorship. The present landlord is George H. 
Alvord. ‘ 

The Exchange, William Morris proprietor, was 
originally built for a store and residence by Samuel 
Shepard, but was converted into a tavern about 1826. 
Ezra Cloyes, who as Sheriff executed the notorious 











Antoine in 1823, was numbered among the landlords 
of this ancient house. He was succeeded by his son, 
Hiram, and his son-in-law, Stillwell. William Morris 
bought the property in 1865. 

On the site of the present Barker House stood a 
hotel known as the Madison County Hotel. William 
Morris was the last proprietor. It was burned in 
1868 by accident. The present handsome edifice 
was built in 1872 by the present proprietor, Edwin 
R. Barker, under the supervision of architect J. W. 
Tillotson. It was opened Dec. 9, 1872. It is one of 
the best hotels in the county, elegant, comfortable, 
sumptuous and well managed. 


ScHoots.—Dr. Pratt’s original school belongs 
partly to Morrisville’s history, one of its monthly seats 
having been Thomas Morris’ residence, Several pupils 
of that school still reside in Eaton. In very early 
times a number of good private schools sprang up, in 
which branches higher than the English elements 
were taught. None of these schools, however, ac- 
quired prominence or permanence. Among them is 
mentioned an infant school kept by Miss Emily 
Chubbuck, (Fanny Forester,) previous to her study 
in the Utica Seminzry. The districts, numbers 8 and 
17 of the public school system, comprised the village. 
Number 8’s school occupied the building now used by 
the fire department ; number 17’s building, in the 
lower end of the town, is absorbed in a dwelling 
house. In 1831, the Morrisville Academy was built 
by subscription. ‘The amount subscribed was $2,000, 
and Judge Farwell donated the site. Of the original 
subscribers to this enterprise, (some 200 in all,) only 
three probably are living at this date in Morrisville: 
A. B. DeForest, O, P. Granger, Elisha Topliff. The 
first board of trustees was composed as follows: O. 
P. Granger, B, Coman, J. F, Chamberlain, W. T. 
Curtiss, E. Holmes, B. Bicknell, U. Leland, A. Wil- 
liams, J. Payne, C. Tillinghast, J. W. Avery, A. Cor- 
well, J. G. Curtiss. Rev. Eli Burchard, of Marshall, 
Oneida county was the first principal. He was suc- 
ceeded after two or three years by his brother, 
Nathan. Other principals were Samuel Stebbins, 
Dinsmore, William W. Farwell, (Judge,) and N, 
K. Shephard.* A ftame building, three stories high, 
was erected by Isaac Lewis and Uriah Leland on 
contract, The school at once won popularity and at 
one time its pupils numbered nearly two hundred. 
The improvement of the public schools and the rise 
of higher schools in other localities lessened its pat- 
ronage and after about ten years its attendance had 
dwindled to a few dozen pupils. Finally, in 1848, 
the two districts, 8 and 17, were consolidated, and the 





* A complete list of the principals and assistants would be highly valued if 
it were attainable, but the writer has searched in vain for the Academy 
records, 
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John E. Smith was born in Nelson, Madison county, New 
York, August 4, 1843, and is a son of James and Susan 
(Tackabery) Smith. His mother died when he was but ten 
months, and his father when he was four years old. The 
latter, as he was about to-die, most solemnly and confidingly 
charged Perry, his son by his first wife, (Susan being his sec- 
ond, ) with the care of his helpless little ones he was about to 
leave forever; and with truth it may be said the charge was 
faithfully kept. 

When he was old enough John was sent to the district 
school, and as soon as he was able to, he assisted Perry on the 
farm, and continued to do so until he was eighteen, attend- 
ing school winters. 

During the years 1861 and 1862 he attended the Academy 
at Cazenovia and at the close of his term there he returned 
to Nelson and worked on the old home farm summers and 
taught district school winters, three years. 

In 1866 he went to Albany and attended law school during 
the fall and winter, graduating there in the following May, 
at which time he had the degree of Bachelor of Laws con- 
ferred on him. He was admitted to the Bar of the State at 
the General Term in the same month, and came to Morris- 
ville and immediately commenced the practice of law. He 
has proved an able and yaluable acquisition to the bar of the 
county. 

On the 16th of January, 1872, Mr, Smith was admitted to 
practice in the District and Circuit Courts of the United 
States, for the Northern District of New York. 

In the fall of 1877 the people of the county entrusted him 
with the office of District Attorney, the duties of which he 
entered upon January 1, 1878, and which have been per- 








formed by him in a manner highly honorable to himself and 
satisfactory to the people. 

Mr. Smith has met the barriers common to young attorneys 
in competition with older and more experienced lawyers, 
with the energy and integrity of purpose that carves out suc- 
cess in any calling in life; and holds to-day a most enviable 
position in his profession. Endowed with fine natural abili- 
ties, and possessed of a peculiarly acute and logical mind, 
he is justly reputed for extensive learning and sound judg- 
ment. With these qualifications as an advocate, his efforts 
are able and effective, while his arguments upon questions of 
law are remarkable for a style of reasoning at once forcible 
and convincing. Of fine personal appearance, and with re- 
fined and cordial manners, he is a favorite with his profes- 
sional bretheren and the public, by whom he is highly es- 
teemed as an able lawyer and genial gentleman. ; 

Politically, Mr. Smith is a Republican, and takes an active 
part in furthering the interests of the party. He is the un- 
relenting foe of intemperance, doing everything in his power 
to check the growth of that mighty evil. 

If inheriting no wealth but an honest name, if conquering 
rough fortune by sheer pluck and resolute will, if working 
one’s way through an academic and collegiate course of study 
by hard hand-work as well as hard head-work, and obtaining 
prominence in a chosen profession are marks of self-made 
men, then is the subject of our brief sketch such an one. 

The ist of March, 1865, Mr, Smith married Mary E., 
daughter of Wells N. and Roxy L. Osborne, of the town of 
Smithfield, Madison county. She was born the 9th of No- 
vember, 1846. They have two children, viz: George Wells, 
born July 5, 1868, and Edwin Dudley, born March 25, 1877. 
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new district, number 8, purchased the property of the 
Academy company at a nominal price and devoted it 
to the uses of a Union school. Considerable money 
was expended upon it at that time, and the school has 
maintained a fair standing most of the time since. 
In 1867 the building was thoroughly renovated, cut 
down to two stories, the second of which is occupied 
by Union Hall, a room large enough to accommo- 
date 400 or 500 persons, supplied with scenery and 
stage fixtures, and an addition for school uses erected 
on the west end. The entire cost of these changes 
was about $6,000. The property is at present valued 
at $10,000. Following is the list of principals of the 
Morrisville Union School: 184853, Jos. C. Arnold; 
185359, Allen H. Fort; 1859~60, A. B. Scribner ; 
1860-63, O. E. Wheeler; 1863-64, Ira D. Nichols ; 
1864—65, Wm, T. Lowry ; 186566, C. E. Babcock; 
1866-67, T. B. Stowell; 1867-68, J. D. Conley; 
186869, George B. McIntosh; 1869~70, J. R. 
Gordon; 1870~71, Dr. E. Graves; 1871~73, John 
Kelley ; 1873~75, Frank H. Hyatt; 187577, C. E. 
Allen; 1877~78, Lucien M. Underwood; 1878, 
Thomas B. Dates, the present principal. Miss E. M. 
Winchell is teacher of the intermediate department, 
and Miss Flora Fletcher of the primary. The aver- 
age attendance of pupils is 150; annual expenses of 
the school, $2,500. The trustees for 1880 are E. 
Norton, E. Knickerbocker, F. H. Hyatt. 

Lawyers.—Morrisville’s first lawyer was Andrew 
S. Sloan, of Mansfield, Ct. He was graduated from 
Williams College in 1813 and studied law in Water- 
ford, Ct.; came to Morrisville in 1819, where he re- 
sided until his death, in 1857. He held the office of 
County Clerk six years, and was Chief County Judge. 
(The Board of Judges comprised five associates at 
that time.) He was a man of much learning, and for 
a while had a very large practice. 

Hugh Halsey, from: Long Island, was associated 
with Mr. Sloan three or four years as partner. He re- 
turned to Long Island, where he subsequently became 
County Surrogate, and died a few years ago. Two 
sons, lawyers, are living in Wisconsin. One of them 
has been president of the Elgin Watch Co. 

Epenetes Holmes came to Morrisville about the 
same time that Mr. Sloan arrived. He was born at 
Amenia, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1784, of poor parents. His 
legal education was obtained in the office of Herman 
Knickerbocker, Shaghticoke, N. Y., and after admis- 
sion to the bar he opened an office in that place, 
where he practiced until his removal hither. His first 
public office in Madison county was that of Justice of 
the Peace. For several years he was clerk of the 
Board of Supervisors, and ten years sat on the bench 
of Common Pleas. He died in 1861. His son, Sid- 
ney T. Holmes, succeeded his father in the profession 








and surpassed him as a politician. He was County 
Judge from 1851 to 1863, and was elected to Con- 
gress in 1865 by the Republicans. In 1871 he re- 
moved to Bay City, Mich, 

A. Lawrence Foster, who studied law at Vernon, 
N. Y., and came to Morrisville in 1827 or ’28, for a 
number of years was a prominent attorney in the 
county. He purchased the residence of Mr. T. W. 
Brown and had his office in it. He was one of the 
most ardent Whigs in the county, and a special ad- 
mirer of Henry Clay. In 1840 the Whigs elected 
him to represent the 23d district in Congress. He 
settled in Virginia after the expiration of his term, 
and has remained there since, not, however, in the 
practice of law. Once during the war he made a 
visit to his old home. 

Otis P. Granger, born February, 1796, at Suffield, 
Ct., was graduated from Williams College in 1816, 
and immediately commenced the study of law. Soon 
after being admitted to practice he settled in Morris- 
ville (1821) and continued in active practice until 
about 1845. He was esteemed one of the best coun- 
sellors in all this region, and in his retirement is fre- 
quently consulted on important points. In 1827 he 
was appointed Surrogate of Madison county by Gov. 
Clinton, and held the office until 1840. At the age 
of 84 he retains the faculty of memory unimpaired, 
and manifests deep concern in all public affairs. His 
hair is but slightly gray, and his sight has never re- 
quired the aid of spectacles. He never was confined 
in bed by sickness ; is the only living member of the 
class of 1816 of Williams College. He has always 
been a Democrat, and frequently represented his dis- 
trict in State and National conventions. In the 
church, the schools and the moral welfare of the vil- 
lage he retains a hearty interest. 

William W. Farwell, son of Thomas, and son-in- 
law of Judge Granger, practiced about four years from 
November, 1854, and removed to Chicago, where he 
has continued in the profession and been elected Cir- 
cuit Judge. He was associated here with Z. T. Bent- 
ley, who removed to Oneida and subsequently died 
there, 

Duane Brown came from Brookfield about 1845 
and bought out Mr. Foster. He continued in a suc- 
cessful practice until his death in March, 1857. By 
his old associates he is declared to have been the most 
able and successful lawyer of his day. He was with- 
out political aspiration and held no office of import- 
ance during his life. 

Alexander Crawphin, born July 2, 1828, in Prince 
George’s county, Md., came north at the age of 15 
and was educated in Oxford, N. Y. He studied law 
in the office of Timothy Jenkins, at Oneida Castle, 
and subsequently with Duane Brown, in Morrisville, 
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Soon after his removal to this place he was made jus- 


tice of the peace, and in 1868 he was elected district 
attorney, which office he held one term. He died 
Feb. 2, 1874, after a year’s illness. Mr. Crawphin 
was one of the charter members of the Union League. 

The present lawyers of Morrisville are Charles N. 
Kennedy, county judge since 1867, who studied with 
Duane Brown, was admitted in 1847, removed to 
Chittenango in 1849 to form a partnership with Wm. E. 
Lansing, returned in 1858 as county clerk, and subse- 
quently formed a partnership with Judge S. T. Holmes, 
remaining with him till 1867 ; Nathaniel Foote, one of 
the oldest attorneys in the county, who came from 
Chenango county in 1845 ; Arthur A. Foote, his son, 
clerk of the Board of Supervisors ; Lucius P, Clark, 
who makes .a specialty of pension business; J. E. 
Smith, district attorney since 1877; S. Perry Smith, 
E. F. Haskell, H. Barclay, and Henry B. Coman. 

Puysictans.—Dr. James Pratt, for a few years was 
the only physician in the vicinity of Morrisville. 
Before 1810 he was joined by Dr. Isaac Hovey, who 
located in the village and practiced there for nearly a 
half century. He finally removed to Deansville, where 
he has since died. Dr. William P. Cleveland came 
about the same time and had an extensive practice 
for about 40 years. He died Feb. 18, 1844, from the 
effects of a fall on the sidewalk. Other physicians 
have been Drs. Barnett, Maybury, Marsh, Morey, 
Wells, Hayes, Curtiss, Loomis, Mason, Crowell, Phil- 
lips, Brown. The present physicians are Drs. Chase, 
Smith, Mead and Nicholson, Dr. Alexander M. 
Holmes is the only dentist. He came in February, 
1849, and has mingled much outside business with his 
profession. Drs. William P. Grannis and N. B. Ba- 
con have practiced dentistry here also since 1849 for 
a short period. 

Cemetrery.—As early as 1812 interments were 
made in the ground now known as the Morrisville 
cemetery. Thomas Morris donated about three- 
fourths of an acre for the use of the public, and plots 
were selected by families as they had occasion to use 
them. In 1857 the Rural Cemetery Association was 
formed, and the grounds extended to the west and 
north. Persons who held lots under the old donation 
were allowed to retain them, and a small price is 
charged for lots bought of the Association, of which 
Edward Norton is Secretary. ‘The earliest interment 
was that of a child, whose name is not found. James 
Madison, son of Bennett Bicknell, whose death oc- 
curred March 19, 1814, was doubtless the next person 
buried, aged 11 months. The oldest person named 
on the tombstones is Sarah, wife of Francis Byer, who 
died Jan 27, 1846, aged roo years. She was the 
mother of Nicholas Byer, one of the oldest residents 
of Eaton village. 








Bankts.— The First National Bank of Morrisville 
was organized Dec. 26,1863. The first trustees were 
Daniel Stewart, Franklin M. Whitman, John C. Head, 
Sidney T. Holmes, Alex. M. Holmes, Bradley M. 
Tillinghast, George E. Cummings, Henry Runkel, 
Reuben Harwood. The first officers were, President, 
Daniel Stewart; Vice-President, Sidney T. Holmes ; 
Cashier, Lorenzo D. Dana; Teller, Brownell Tomp- 
kins, (elected Jan. 16,1866.) Judge Holmes resigned 
in December, 1871, on his removal from the State, 
and Alexander M. Holmes was elected to the vacancy 
Jan. 9, 1872. The president died in the autumn of 
1872 and Alexander M. Holmes was elected to the 
vacancy, Jan. 14, 1873, and Henry Runkel, at the 
same time, was elected vice-president. 


Paid up capital Dec. 26, 1863......... $ 65,000.00 

i s March 2, 1864......... 100,000.00 
Surplus funds, May 7, 1880............ 16,000.00 
Undivided profits, May 7, 1880...,.... 3,109.49 
Total dividends since organization...... 138,000.00 


Charles L. Kennedy is now a director in place of 
George E. Cummings. In 1864 the building was 
erected. 


Manuractures.—The most important manufac- 
turing interest at present in operation is tanning, 
which is carried on by Tillinghast & Son. The first 
tanning was done in the town in 1814 or ’1r5 by Lon- 
son Stillwell, who built a small tannery near the site 
of the present one, and manufactured shoes on the 
site of the present bank. Mr. 5S. removed to Manlius, 
Onondaga Co., where he built another tannery, leav- 
ing the Morrisville concern in charge of his son. Dr. 
Isaac Hovey, druggist, and his clerk, Clark Tilling- 
hast, bought the building and an acre of ground, and 
established an ashery, which they conducted with 
profit a number of years. Mr. Stillwell subsequently 
returned and built another small tannery across the 
brook, a short distance west from the first building. 
This was continued a number of years. In 1830 
Bradley Tillinghast came from Mansfield, Conn., and 
bought out the ashery of his brother, (then sole pro- 
prietor,) and commenced the business which has 
grown steadily until at present it turns out 300 sides 
of heavy uppers every week, using 7,800 South 
American hides annually. For a period of 30 years 
he carried on a large trade in boots and shoes, sup- 
plying all the local demand. All the leather now 
made here is shipped to Boston. 

About 1828 one of the Slocums carried on the tan- 
ning business a short distance up the brook, on the 
site of the Jones saw-mill. Hiram D, Cloyes subse- 
quently occupied the ground with an ashery for a 
short time. Abel B. DeForest built the present saw- 
mill on the site about 1830, and constructed the dam 
ten years later. In 1861 he sold out to William R. 








PRADLEY 


The subject of this sketch was born March 8, 1807, in the 
town of Mansfield, Windham county, Conn. His parents 
were Daniel and Mary ( Weaver) Tillinghast, natives of Rhode 
Island. The former was born June 5, 1756, and the latter 
April 6, 1768. They were married Oct. 26, 1788. Mary was 
Daniei’s second wife. By his first wife he had two sons, 
Daniel, born Sept. 26, 1780, (died Oct. 27, 1802,) and Chris- 
topher, born Aug. 21, 1783, (died May 22, 1828.) The 
children by his last wife (Mary) were nine in number, all of 
whom except Bradley, who was the youngest, are now dead, 
Their names and dates of birth are as follows: Penelope, 
Oct. 16, 1789; Deborah, Sept. 20, 1791; Mary, Aug. 21, 1793; 
John, Dee, 5, 1795; Antipass, Nov. 11, 1797; Clark, Dee. 5, 
1799; Eunice, Jan. 21, 1802; Ruth, March 6, 1804, and 
Bradley, as above. These parents settled in the town of 
Nelson in 1821, The father was a cooper by trade. He was 
a captain in the Revolutionary War and was in the service of 
his country until the close of her struggle for independence. 
He then engaged in farming, which business he followed 
before and several years after his settlement in Nelson. His 
wife died on the farm in Nelson, Aug. 22, 1827. He moved 
to Morrisville some years afterwards where he was living at 
the time of his death which occurred March 22, 1839. He 
was a man possessed of sterling qualities of mind and heart 
and was esteemed by all who knew him for his strict integrity 
and high moral worth. 

Bradley lived at home with his parents until he was seven- 
teen years of age, assisting them on the farm and receiving 
such an education as could be obtained in the common schools 
of his town. At that age in 1824, he was bound to C. & O. 
8. Avery, shoemakers and tanners and curriers, at Perryville, 
Madison county, for four years. He remained with them 
until the expiration of his term of service, securing a perfect 
knowledge of his business in allits branches. He then started 
out for himself, with a kit of shoemaker’s tools on his back 
and traveled through Central New York, accepting work 
wherever it was offered. But in those days it was not an easy 
thing to get n job and he was forced to plod along sometimes 
many days before he could find employment. In this manner 
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two years were spent. He then returned to Perryville and 
accepted the position of foreman in the establishment in 
which he learned his trade, remaining one year. He then 
came to Morrisville and worked at shoemaking for himself, 
and carried on that business until the next spring (1831) when 
he commenced the business of tanning and currying, the 
business that he is now engaged in, and which he has carried 
on uninterruptedly for nearly fifty years in the same location. 

In 1859, his son George S. was given an interest in the 
business and the firm is now B. Tillinghast & Son. They 
have acquired an enviable fame in the manufacture of their 
goods, known as wax leather, and the extent of their business 
is very large, averaging nearly one hundred and fifty hides 
per week the yearround. The leather is marketed entirely 
in Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Tillinghast has identified himself with every enterprise 
that seemed to be for the benefit of Morrisville since his res- 
idence here. When the First National Bank of Morrisville 
was established he was chosen one of the Committee on 
Finance and held that position several years, and has been 
one of its Directors since its organization up to the present 
time. He has been President of the village several terms 
and has been entrusted with other offices of responsibility by 
his fellow citizens and all these positions have been filled with 
that integrity of purpose and honest dealing which have 
characterized his whole life. Mr. Tillinghast is a plain, 
unassuming man, having the full confidence of his fellow 
men, and now at the age of seventy-three years retains an 
active mind and business ability apparently unimpaired. 

March 9, 1831, Mr. Tillinghast married Rebecca, daughter 
of Peter and Mary (Petit) Smith, of Jefferson county. She was 
born May 22, 1809. There have been born to them six chil- 
dren, viz: Mary Eliza, born May 27, 1832, died Sept. 13, 1858; 
Julia Ann, born Nov. 4, 1834, died April 1, 1853; George 
Smith, born Dec. 11, 1836; Adelaide Sophia, born June 2, 
1843, married to Dr. C. E. Pinkham, of Boston, now living 
in California; Eunice Blanche, born March 30, 1845, died 
Ang. 24, 1848; and Emma Blanche, born Dee. 1, 1850, mar- 
ried to Frederick Starr, now living in Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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Jones, his chief employé, and retired from business. 
Mr. Jones was succeeded at his death, in Feb., 1880, 
by his sons, The mill does planing and a variety of 
wood working. 

A silk factory was built by F. F. Stevens and Jona- 
than Gurley about 1853. Sewing silk was the chief 
variety produced; from 40 to 50 hands were at one 
time employed. The business proved unprofitable, 
and was discontinued about 1858. Stephen Coman 
purchased the buildings, and converted them into a 
cheese factory in the spring of 1862. H.E. Griswold 
was afterwards associated with Mr. Coman, and they 
in turn sold to V. M. Armour, who was succeeded by 
Avery & Wadsworth. In 1880 J. B. Wadsworth pur- 
chased the entire interest. It is operated from April 
tst until the middle of November, and during the five 
best months produce daily from 1,200 to 1,500 lbs. 
of butter, and from 1,200 to 1,300 lbs. of cheese. 

Bicknell’s comb factory was continued by Jonathan 
Gurley about 25 years, until 1840; only horn combs 
were made. The number of hands employed did 
not at any time exceed twelve. It was discontinued 
on account of machine competition. 

Bicknell, Coman & Norton’s distillery was built 
near the mill pond in 1836. It employed about ten 
men, and shipped its produce to New York. The 
firm was succeeded by Bicknell, Palmer & Norton, 
then by Bicknell & Son. It was discontinued in 
1860, and the buildings have disappeared. 

Benjamin Graham’s grist-mill was built in 1830, 
and it has been in operation ever since. Earlier than 
this a saw-mill was built some distance above the grist- 
mill. Mr. Shepard moved it down to the latter in 
1855. It was discontinued about 1862. 

Nathan Shepard established a woolen mill in 1836, 
which employed 50 hands, one of them being little 
Emily Chubbuck. Failed in 1850. 

Torrey’s machine shop, cn the old distillery farm, 
was built in 1841. It produced the first steam en- 
gine used in Eaton. The buildings were afterwards 
used as a cooper shop for the distillery. 

Among the industries of the past was the manufac- 
ture of saleratus, carried on for a number of years 
previous to 1840 by Babbitt & Darling, three houses 
above Dr. Mead’s residence. 

The only manufacturing establishment besides the 
tannery that has been continued fifty years in Morris- 
ville, is the foundry of Cross Brothers. It was built 
in 1830 by Jefferson Cross for the making of cast 
iron plows. Stoves were soon after made, the Great 
Western, the common box stove, the Saratoga and 
the Excelsior (double oven). Mr. Cross died in 
1850. His sons, Jefferson and George, have been 
very successful in the business, and have continued to 
produce stoves, plow points, wagon and sleigh irons, 





stove fixtures, etc. A three-pounder gun was cast 
and bored in this foundry to salute the nomination of 
General Hancock for the Presidency. It is hand- 
somely mounted on iron carriage and wheels, and is a 
splendid piece of workmanship. 


CHuRCHES.— Zhe Congregational Church was or- 
ganized June 26, 1805, at the house of John Mixer, 
Eaton Center. The members were: John Mixer, 
Thankful Mixer, Jehiel Chapin, Joshua Leland, Wait- 
still Leland, James Pratt, William Randall, Edward 
Bliss, Phineas Lucas, Polly Bement, Louisa Gates, 
Sarah Anderson, Lydia Avery, Polly Holt, Hannah 
Bliss—15. ‘The First Congregational Church of 
Eaton” was the name adopted and the Society was 
admitted to the Oneida Association Sept. 10, 1805. 
Of the two clergymen who officiated at the organiza- 
tion,—Rey. Joshua Knapp and Rev. Jonas Thomp- 
son,—the latter became the Society’s first pastor and 
continued to serve it for twelve years. he Center 
school-house was used for Sabbath worship during 
that time until 1818. A charter was obtained March 
18, 1817, but this lapsed through failure to elect 
trustees at the specified time, and when the next 
charter was obtained the Society had- changed its 
character and was then, (June 18, 1818,) incorpo- 
rated as the First Presbyterian Society. The Presby- 
terian discipline was adopted by vote August 27, 
1819, and in the October convention of the synod the 
church was received into the Oneida Presbytery. 
Two years later, Sept. 13, 1821, it was decided to be 
governed by Congregational principles, but not to 
sever connection with the presbytery. Feb. 24, 
1842, the Society voted to withdraw from the Oneida 
presbytery, and May 19, it was again received into 
the Oneida Association, Since that time it has con- 
tinued to adhere to Congregational principles, though 
in name the church is still Presbyterian, The present 
seal was adopted Sept. 18, 1822, being a modification 
of one adopted two years earlier. The church erected 
its “meeting house” during the ministration of its 
first pastor, and was dedicated in March, 1817. It 
was of the 18th century pattern within and without, 
exceedingly plain and uncomfortable, matching the 
austerity which characterized the religious ideas of the 
times. It cost $1,680.44. Extensive alterations were 
made in 1842 and still further in 1859. In 1871 the 
building was enlarged, the galleries were removed and 
the old choir’s gallery over the vestibule enclosed for 
a room. 

The membership of the church has received addi- 
tions every year since organization, except in 1820, 
"36, 37, '38, '52, 53, 62,71. The largest number 
of accessions in one year was 70, In 1830. The 
total membership has been about 730; present resi- 
dent membership, 100; male 30, female 70. Jehiel 
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Chapin was the first deacon. The present deacons 
are Abel B. DeForest and Lorenzo B. Dana. A. B. 
DeForest and Margaret Norton are the senior mem- 
bers, both having joined in 1826. 

The office of chorister was erected in 1824, and the 
compensation offered was free rent of a pew during 
term of service. Mr. Lucius P. Clark has held that 
position since 1851. 

The pastors of this church have been as follows: 
Rev. Jonas Thompson, from June 26, 1805, to May 
1, 1818; Silas Parsons, to Sept. 26, 1820; 
Washington Thacher, from Jan. 9, 1823 3 
Evans Beardsley, from March 12, 1826, to March 22, 
1829; Nathaniel S. Smith, from May 2, 1830, to 
Feb. ro, 1831; —— Clarke, from March 26, 1831, 
; E. D. Willis, from —— 1833, to April 
23, 1834; John R. Dodge, from Nov. — 1835, to 
1837; Moody Harrington, from June 1, 1839, 

to Aug. 30, 1847; H. L. Hammond, from May 28, 
1848, to Nov. 24, 1850; William B. Richards, from 
. Dec. 1, 1850, to Oct. 24, 1852; Moody Harrington, 
supplied 6 months in 1853; Frederick S. Jewell, from 
March 19, 1854, to Sept. 3, 1854; Byron Bosworth, 
from Sept. 1, 1854, to 1856; William B, Ham- 
mond, from Aug. 31, 1856, to Aug. 30, 1863; John 
R. Lewis, from Sept. 6, 1863, to Sept. 6, 1866 ; Hor- 
ace F. Dudley, from April 24, 1867, to Aug. 4, 1872; 
William Windsor, from March 1, 1873, to March 1, 
1874; William W. Belden, D. D., from May ro, 1874, 
to Oct. —, 1874; William A. Smith, from July 1, 

1875, to 1877°; George A. Pelton, from July 1, 

1877, to July 1, 1878; Ward Batchelor, from July 21, 

1878, present pastor. 

The First Baptist Church of Eaton was formed in 
1809, anda small house for worship built on the lot 
now owned by Eli Allen. The chief mover and most 
liberal contributor was Deacon A. Lamb. Bennett 
Bicknell gave the society a more suitable lot in 1826, 
and the building was removed toit and enlarged. In 
1848 the church was found inadequate; a new one 
was erected and dedicated the zoth of February fol- 
lowing, and has been used ever since. The old build- 
ing was sold at auction for $400. 

At present (1880,) the membership is 151, and the 
Sabbath school has a membershipof 129. The church 
is a pretty, comfortable house, nicely furnished and 
decorated and has a good pipe organ, the gift of the 
late Mr. Burdwin. There is no debt upon the society. 
The deacons are (in 1880,) Lyman Dean, Otis Storrs, 
and Mr. Bellows; Sabbath school superintendent, J. 
H. Parker. 

Emily C. Judson (Chubbuck) was a member of 
this church during her residence in Morrisville. 

The Rev. William Dean, D. D., went from this 
church as a missionary to Siam. He was born June 
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21, 1807; ordained in June, 1834, married Miss Ma- 
tilda Coman, and sailed for the east in the fall of the 
same year. He is now residing at Bangkok, Siam. 
He is widely known as an author in the Chinese lan- 
guage and scripture translation. Among those who 
have entered the ministry are Joel and Willis Nye, 
Alfred Cornell, Henry M., Leonard J., William K. and 
Delavan D. Dean. 

The pastors of this church have been as follows : 
Rev. Nathaniel Kendrick, D. D., settled in July, 
1817, resigned Jan. 15, 1820; Obed Warren, settled 
March 18, 1820, resigned May —, 1821; David 
Blakesley, ordained March 30, 1826, resigned Feb. 
16, 1828; Silas Spalding, settled June —, 1834, re- 
signed Oct. —, 1834; Nicholas Johnson, settled May 
1835, resigned ; Edwin D. Reed, ordained Oct. 
13, 1838, resigned Nov. 19, 1841; Benjamin Putnam, 
settled Noy. —, 1841, resigned Nov. 10, 1844; Simon 
Davis, settled Oct. 11, 1844, resigned August 
—, 1845; Luke Davis, resigned — 1847; John J. 
Teeple, four years’ pastorate, resigned June 14, 1851; 
John N. T. Tucker, settled in the fallof 1852, resigned 
; Reuben Winegar, settled July 20, 1854, re- 
signed April —, 1856; Ira Bennett, settled Oct. 1, 
1851, settled Sept. 19, 1857; Isaac E. Howd, settled 
in spring of 1859, resigned in 6 months; Edward 
Royce, settled in spring of 1860, resigned —, 1861; 
Norman C. Mallory, ordained August 20, 1863, re- 
signed —, 1866; Samuel S. Utter, settled in spring of 
1866, resigned July —, 1870; Stillman S. Bidwell, 
settled April —, 1871, resigned April —, 1878 ; Wil- 
liam Ostler, settled Jan. 12, 1879, resigned Sept. 23, 
1879; Eugene S. Gardiner, settled Dec. 7, 1879, 
present pastor. 

During the intervals between the pastorates the 
pulpit was supplied by Joseph Cooley, Ransom, 
B. Sears, Moore, Newell, Daniel Haskell, 
Washington Kingsley, L. S. Livermore, Oran Beck- 
with, Prof. Ezra S. Gallup. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of Morrisville 
was organized Feb. 24, 1834, in the court house, and 
Rey. William Worthing conducted the exercises. 
The trustees were John Pratt, Benjamin Morse, Adol- 
phus Brown, C. E. Topliff. During the following 
year the erection of a church edifice was commenced 
on a site given by Bennett Bicknell. The society 
made slow progress at first, but has grown steadily 
and is at present in a very fair condition, with a mem- 
bership of about 100, and owning property to the 
amount of $5,000. The Sabbath-school numbers 
over go scholars. The trustees (1880) are: Albert 
S. Norton, Edward Gostling, D. S. Grover, E. C. 
Topliff, O. D. Knox. The present pastor is Rev, A. 
D. Webster, who was appointed at the session of the 
Central New York Annual Conference, in 1879. 


























The man whose name and likeness are seen above, 
was born on May 11, 1793, in Arklow, Ireland. His 
parents’ names were Michael and Rachel Tooke. When 
their son Michael was 16 years old they emigrated to 
America. From his boyhood Michael had evinced a 
more than ordinary desire for knowledge, and he never 
let pass an opportunity of adding to his store. When 
his father’s family reached this country, they settled in 
Eaton, Madison county, N. Y., about a half mile east 
of what is known as Pratt’s Hollow, on the New York, 
Ontario and Western (Midland) railroad. 

In those days of inferior educational advantages, 
pupils were compelled to depend for instruction upon 
the district school, however ambitious they might be for 
high attainments. It was thus with the subject of this 
sketch, who, so far as school instruction was concerned, 
was confined to the rude country school, but he 
was not the person to sit idly down when he had 
learned all that was thus offered him, He was a 
close observer and an eager reader of all that came 
within his reach, and he thus became enlightened on 
all current subjects, and well versed in ancient and 
modern history. 

At the age of 25 he became a convert of religion 
and united with the Methodist Episcopal church. In 
November of the following year (1819,) he received 
license to exhort in his church, and on June 18, 1821, 
he was licensed to preach. June 14, 1829, he was 





ordained Deacon, by Bishop Roberts and as Elder by 
the same Bishop, August 25, 1840. These events 
sufficiently show that he was held in high esteem by his 
church brethren. 

As a local preacher, Mr. Tooke ranked high in his 
locality. From the earliest movement toward the 
abolition of slavery, Mr. Tooke was a strong advocate 
of the doctrine, speaking and voting in its favor on all 
occasions. 

In the year 1820, Mr. Tooke was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Sarah Tackabury, an estimable Christian 
lady. For fifty years she was his loved consort, being 
all that becomes a wife and mother. Ten children 
were born to them, seven sons and three daughters. 
Rachel, the eldest, is the wife of Mr. John Stringer. 
Michael is a farmer, as isalso Nathaniel. These three 
reside in Bouckville, Madison county, N. Y. F. W. 
Tooke is a member of the Central New York Con- 
ference. Sarah is the wife of Mr. Henry Burns, a 
farmer living in Bouckville. W. T. Tooke is a member 
of the Northern New York Conference. D.J. Tooke 
is a farmer residing at Chittenango Falls. James N. 
now resides on the old homestead. Matie Z. married 
Rev. G. G. Meginniss, a member of the Illinois Con- 
ference. S. M. Tooke is postal agent, and resides in 
Charleston, Il. ; 

Michael Tooke, the subject of these notes, died 
December 30, 1870, in the 78th year of his age. 
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Societtes.—Lodge No. 658, F. & A. M., was in- 
stituted July 31, 1867, and the following officers were 
elected: Andrew J. French, W. M.; Edward Tous- 
ley, S. W.; Edwin R. Coman, J. W. The lodge met 
at rooms in the Tillinghast building until December, 
1879, when they completed their new hall in Main 
street. The charter members numbered 17. The 
present membership is nearly 100. Officers for 1880 
are: A. N. Stevenson, W. M.; James S. Stewart, S. 
W.; Fred S. Harwood, J. W.; Henry Runkell, 
Treasurer; Frank H. Hyatt, Secretary; J. H. Par- 
ker, Chaplain; Ed. Tousley, S. D.; L. R. Aldrich, 
J. D.; & H. Fleming, Tiler. 

A lodge of the Ancient Order of United Working- 
men was instituted Jan. 27, 1879. First officers : 
Ward Batchelor, P. M. W., James S. Stewart, : 
D. E. Shipman, Foreman; D. S. Grover, Overseer ; 
Frank L. Esmay, Recorder; W. P. Cleveland, Finan- 
cier ; Hezekiah P. Mead, Receiver; H. Curtiss, G.; 
W. Mattison, I. G. 

Officers for 1880: James S. Stewart, P. M. W.; 
W. P. Cleveland, M. W.; D. E. Shipman, Foreman ; 
D. S. Grover, Overseer; James G. Richards, Re- 
corder; Otis Storrs, Financier; Frank I. King, G. ; 
A. E. Mattison, I. W.; William Holmes,O. W. Mem- 
bership has increased from 19 to 30. Meetings held 
alternate Monday evenings. 

Croton Fire Company No. 1 has a membership of 
44. It has charge of a Button engine No. 1, kept in 
a building near the Tillinghast tannery. Foreman, 
George Tillinghast. 
1878, a beautiful silver trumpet, in a contest with all 
the fire companies of the same grade in the county. 
A hose company of ten men, with E. G. Richardson 
as foreman, manages the 700 feet of hose. 

In the time of Morrisville’s greater thrift and promi- 
nence it was the seat of many conventions and asso- 
ciations, including the Agricultural Society of Madi- 
son county, whose Fair Grounds, located near the vil- 
lage, were long ago abandoned. It was the head- 
quarters of the 42d Regiment of State Militia, and of 
Brigadier-General Z. T, Bentley. The State built an 
armory in 1855 for the use of the militia, and sup- 
plied it with arms, including two pieces of brass ord- 
nance. The militia system having been abandoned, 
the armory stores were removed in 1870, and the 
building and grounds lapsed to the original owner of 
the site. 

The last public execution of a criminal in Madison 
county was in 1823, (Sept. 12,) when Abram Antoine, 
an Indian adventurer, was hanged for the murder of 
John Jacobs. The execution took place in the open 
field directly west from the Morrisville cemetery. The 
gallows, having been erected in the hollow, could be 
viewed by the entire throng of spectators numbering 





The company took a trophy in. 





several hundred, perhaps 2,000. The fears of the 
authorities lest an insurrection of Indians might be 
made, and the ferocity of Antoine, who is represented 
as a most wily and unprincipled savage, have been 
exaggerated by tradition and history. It is known 
that the prisoner deliberately refused to escape from 
jail when an opportunity was offered, and that he also 
had many noble traits of character. Sheriff Cloyes 
performed his duty with reluctance, more from affec- 
tion for Antcine than from fear of revenge. 
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Robert Avery, 1807; Joseph Morse, 1808009 ; 
Hezekiah Morse, 181015; Bennett Bicknell, 1816— 
17; Windsor Coman, 1818; Bennett Bicknell, 1819; 
Rufus Eldred, 1820~21 ; Samuel W. Osgood, 1822; 
Stephen Fitch, 1823 ; Artemas Ellis, 1824~25 ; David 
Gaston, 182627 ; Robert Henry, 182831 ; Uriah 
Leland, 1832~35; Perley Munger, 1836; George 
Ellis, 1837; Windsor Coman, 1838; Ichabod Ami- 
don, 1839~41; Moses Bicknell, 184243 ; Windsor 
Coman, 1844; Yale Leland, 184546; Ellis Morse, 
1847-50; Hiram D. Cloyes, 185152; Ambrose Y. 
Smith, 1853~54; Calvin Morse, 185556; Francis 
H. Stevens, 1857; Aibert W. Morse, 185859 ; Benj. 
F, Coman, 186061 ; Edward C. Philpot, 186263 ; 
Horace M. Kent, 1864 ; George E. Morse, 1865~'66 ; 
Alexander M. Holmes, 1867—80o. 


West Eaton. 

West Eaton is a manufacturing village of 520 pop- 
ulation, on the Skaneateles turnpike, 24 miles west 
from Eaton station, 34 miles south from Morrisville. 
Georgetown station, on the Syracuse & Chenango 
Valley railroad, is three miles south-west. 


MERCHANTS, ETC.—Following are the firms engaged 
in business in 1880: H.C. Palmer, general store; 
L, L. Hamilton, drugs and general merchandise ; 
James Mitchell, groceries ; A. L. Howe, groceries and 
meat; C. D. Tracy, hardware and tin; J. E. Darrow 
& Son, clothing; Mrs. M. S. Pennock, millinery ; M. 
S. Pennock, C. F. Owen, G. W. Johnson, shoe shops; 
George Harris, bakery; H. H. Hamilton, meat; H. 
W. Copley and J. W. Mowry, wagon makers; John 
Pennock and H. M. Collis, blacksmiths ; Isaac Hop- 
kins & Son, flour and feed; J. E. Cross, physician ; 
J. H. Northrup, Justice of the Peace; H. M. Brown- 
ell, proprietor of West Eaton Hotel. 


PostTMASTERS.—West Eaton post-office was estab- 
lished in 1852. The postmasters have been: Joseph 
Darrow, Isaac Hopkins, Erastus Wellington, Marion 
Beebe, Albert Tayntor, Harvey Miller, L. L, Palmer. 
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Mr. Palmer was appointed in 1867 and is still the in- 


cumbent. The receipts for 1879 were $687; re- 
ceipts in 1878, $375. 


ManvuractTurinc.—The Monitor Mills of H. C. 
Howe make a fine grade of woolen cloth, and employ 
at present ninety operatives. The goods are mostly 
shipped to New York city. This mill had its origin 
in a small ‘“clothier’s works,” built before 1820, by Ab- 
ner Isbell, who carried on a small business until 1840, 
when A. Y. Smith & Son bought the property and en- 
larged the works and at once commenced a flourish- 
ing business. In 1852 the mill was burned; in re- 
building, Messrs. Smith received liberal assistance 
from the villagers, and the machinery was very soon 
running again. The panic of 1857 crippled the own- 
ers, and the firm of Churchill, Gilmore & Co., of 
Utica, came into possession of the mill. In 1860 Dr, 
S. B. Mowry was admitted to the firm. During the next 
two years there were frequent transfers of the concern, 
and finally in 1862 it was again burned. The last pro- 
prietors were Mowry & Huntoon; they were suc- 
ceeded by Green & Co., who rebuilt, with the aid of 
the citizens, on a much more extensive scale and im- 
proved plan, at a cost of $100,000, and called the 
new works the Monitor Mills. H. C. Howe bought 
them out in 1879, The mills are run by water- 
power supplemented when (occasionally) needed, by 
steam. 


The Eureka Mills, employing in 1880 about forty 
hands in the manufacture of woolen cloth, originated 
in a carding mill which Barnes, Mitchell & Co. 
erected on the brook about the year 1845. In 1860 
Otis Barnes became sole proprietor; in 1862 J. W. 
French purchased an interest and under the manage- 
ment of Barnes & French the mills were enlarged and 
the name “Eureka” was adopted. James Mitchell 
subsequently succeeded Mr. French, and H. C. Howe 
was admitted also. Later still Otis Barnes & Son 
became proprietors, and in July, 1880, John E. Lewis, 
Richard R. Jones and Gary E. Barnes succeeded with 
the title of Lewis, Jones & Barnes. At present the 
mills are doing a profitable business ; their goods are 
sold in New York, where they have a very good repu- 
tation, 

The mill of Isaac Hopkins & Son was built in 1865 
by Hiram Shuman for a grist-mill. The present pro- 
prietors bought it in 1868 and added much to its size 
and machinery. It now does sawing, grinding and 
cider making; has four wheels and circular saws large 
enough to handle the largest timber. Aside from the 
cheese factory of J. B. Wadsworth, these are the only 
manufacturing establishments operated in 1880. As 
long ago as 1808, a grist-mill was in operation about 
300 feet from the Hopkins mill. A distillery was 








built near the site of Mr. Wadsworth’s present resi- 
dence in 1815 by Joseph Enos, and operated about 
three years. In 1830, John Brown, now of Pierce- 
ville, commenced the manufacture of augers in a small 
factory on the site of D. M. Darrow’s present resi- 
dence and the business was continued about fifteen 
years. 


Hortets.—The West Eaton Hotel, kept by H. M. 
Brownell, was erected before 1840. Previous to that 
time the old house built by Barry Carter and Isaac 
Sage and located on the lot west from Mr. Brownell’s, 
was the only public house in the village. It was built 
in 1811 or 1812, and was a favorite resort. Among 
the early proprietors were Carter and Sage, C. Brown, 
Stephen Cornell, D. Enos, Jos. Enos, Dr. Slater, Sam. 
Stowe, Philip Lee, (after whom the village was called 
until recently “ Leeville,”) Major Stone, 5. and A. 
Judd, V. Kibbe, Calvin Wellington. It was burned 
about 1850. For a short time a hotel was kept 
by Asa Walden where Mr. Mitchell’s store now 
stands. 


ScHoots.—School district No. 3 comprises the vil- 
lage. The school was changed to a Union school un- 
der the general law in 1874, and the present very 
pretty building erected. The building cost $3,600; 
the building committee were Ira B. Tayntor, J. J. 
Darrow and Joshua Wells. The first teachers were 
Mr. and Mrs. Tearon. Present teachers, Misses 
Libbie Mackin and Lottie L. Darrow. The at- 
tendance is 120; annual expenses, $goo. Present 
board of education: Henry C. Howe, J. J. Darrow, 
Otis Barnes, Elias Thomas, Albert Tayntor, John 
Northrup. 


The first school house in this district was built 
before 1816 and probably as early as 1810, and the 
first teacher was Thomas Hubbard. Twice the dis- 
trict has lost its school house by fire. ” 


Societies.—West Eaton Lodge No. 94,1 O. G. T., 
was chartered August 29, 1866, with about forty 
charter members. The first officers were: W. C. T., 
Edward Davis; W. V. T., Lucy Medbury; Sec., 
E. D. Mott; Treas., E. Tousley; Chap., D. Stillon ; 
Mar., Charles Knowles; Dep. Mar., O. A. Knowles ; 
G., Mary Sault; Sent., L. Lewis; P. W. C. T., Robert 
Wheelhouse. The total enrollment of members has 
been 493; highest membership at any time 200, 
Meetings are held every Friday evening in the lodge 
rooms over Mitchell's store. Present officers: W. C. 
T., John A. Lewis; W. V. T., Marcus Shipman; Sec., 
Robert Taylor; Treas., Mary North; Chap., Mary 
Montena; Mar., E. Palmer; Dep. Mar., Kitty Dar- 
row ; G., Benj. Phelps; Sentinel, Ella Sabine; P. W. 
C. T., E. Tousley. 
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CuurcHEsS.—In 1820 the Baptist Church of West 
Laton was organized by Elder Shaw, who was the 
first pastor, and services were held in the school house. 
The members were principally “six principal Bap- 
tists,” but a dispute arose regarding methods of bap- 
tism and masonry and fourteen years after the organi- 
zation a division occurred and a rival society known 
as the Baptist Society of Leeville was formed which 
worshiped a short time in the school house and was 
finally merged with the Eaton church. The original 
society was continued at least nominally until 1853, 
when a reorganization was effected (April 30,) with 
a membership of 45. Elder Daniel Putnam was 
called to preach and a church building was erected at 
a cost of $2,000; it was dedicated Oct. 27. The 
church has continued with varying prosperity to the 
present time, and its prospects are more encouraging 
than for many yearsbefore, The church has had nine 
pastors, as follows : Daniel Putnam, P. L. Hakes, S. M. 
Westcott, (27 years,) O. Tayntor, (4 years,) M. L. 
Bennett, Judson Davis, (6 years,) W. J. Quincy, 
Smith, J. Davis (10 months,) G. B. Simons, present 
pastor, who has charge of the church at Eaton also. 
A Sabbath School has been sustained many years; 
A. J. Tayntor is the superintendent in 1880. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of West Eaton 
was organized as a class March 14, 1841, by James 
Tooke, a local preacher. The members were: Joseph 
E. Darrow, Phebe Darrow, David Darrow, Thankful 
Darrow, George Darrow, Caroline Darrow, Henry 
Bigelow. Elder Yarrington was the first pastor and 
Elder Tremaine followed him. A small church was 
built in 1843, a plain frame structure. In 186g it 
gave place to a handsome edifice, the finest church 
building in the town, which cost $15,000, and together 
with the parsonage, a neat, classic building erected in 
1870, is valued at $18,000. The Society is composed 
of substantial members and stands very high in the 
community. 

The present pastor is Rev. J. W. Wilson, who 
commenced his term in 1877. The charge in 1846 
(then part of a circuit,) had for its pastors, as 
traveling preachers, three men who have since be- 
come noted in the denomination, Rev. A. L. 
Eddy, Rev. Daniel Whedon, now editor of The 
Methodist Quarterly Review, and Rev. E. G. 
Andrews, now Bishop in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; this was Bishop Andrews’ first year in the 
ministry. J. J. Darrow is superintendent of -the Sab- 
bath School. 

A Roman Catholic Society was recently organized, 
a branch of the Hamilton church, and an edifice has 
been commenced on the site of the old Methodist 
Episcopal church. The Society at present meets at 
Pierceville. 








MORRISVILLE STATION. 


Morrisville Station, a depot on the N. Y., O. & W. 
railroad, is located two miles from the village, at the 
intersection of the track and the Cherry Valley turn- 
pike. George H. Matthews is station master and tel- 
egraph operator. Z, A. Todd has a general store at 
this point, and the Cross Brothers have a coal yard. 


- Pratr’s Hoiiow. 


The small hamlet bearing this namé, located in the 
north-eastern corner of the town, five miles from 
Morrisville, was in the early part of the century a 
much more stirring and thrifty place than the latter. 
Its settlement was made by the Pratt Brothers, (John 
and James,) of Vermont, who were contemporary 
with Joshua Leland. As early as 1809 they had built 
a grist-mill, a saw-mill and a distillery, and soon after- 
wards they established a woolen mill that employed 
twenty hands, They added merchandise to their 
other lines of business, and supplied all the region 
around them with general provisions, Another 
woolen mill was built in 1809, by J. F. Chamberlain. 
In company with other eastern men, Mr. Chamberlain 
built an extensive cotton mill in 1824. This mill em- 
ployed 130 hands, and the entire population of Pratt's 
Hollow at that time was not far short of 450. The 
beginning of the village’s decline was the dissolution 
of partnership existing between the Pratt Brothers, 
and the closing of their works, which for some time 
had been losing money. They eventually lost all the 
wealth they had accumulated by hard labor, and left 
the place almost as empty handed as they entered, 
and moved farther west. 

In 1839 Mr. Chamberlain died. His son carried 
on the business successfully until 1852, when he was 
ruined by the burning of his large mill. There was 
no insurance on it, and he could not rebuild. About 
one-half the population moved away, causing the 
stores and boarding houses severe loss, and Pratt’s Hol- 
low from that day has been nothing more than a quiet 
hamlet. The present business of the place consists 
of a hotel, a store, a saw-mill, a carriage shop, one of 
Mr. Wadsworth’s cheese factories, and a post-office. 

The Methodist Episcopal church was established in 
1808 as a “class.” Three or four years later a society 
was organized and admitted to the Oneida Confer- 
ence. The Society worshiped in the public school- 
house until 1838, when a church building was erected. 
largely through the liberality of John Pratt, one of 
the most active and devoted members. The present 
pastor is Rev. W. H. Childs. At the time of the 
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church building the pastor was Rev. Daniel Whedon, 
D. D., now editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review, 
New York and Cincinnati. 


Ping Woops. 


A collection of six or seven houses; a tavern built 
in 1834 by James Madison, now kept by Sander- 
son, a blacksmith shop, originally built for a carriage 
shop in 1835 by Messrs. Howard & Markham, at the 
junction of the Cherry Valley turnpike and the 
Munnsville road, four miles south-east from Morris- 
ville, derives its name from .the wooded hills above 
it on the east. It is a place of no importance, but is 
interesting as being the scene of the early settlement 
by Joshua Leland, and the resting place of that dis- 
tinguished family. A few strangers visit the place to 
fish in the pond. 





EAGLEVILLE.—(EaToNn CENTER.) 


The only importance attached to the locality which 
the family of Comans aud others vainly endeavored 
to erect into the metropolis of the town, is found in 
the machine shop of Dwight, Graham & Co., who 
moved from “Morrisville in 1869 for the sake of the 
superior water-power. Their shop was opened as a 
custom and repair shop, but during the years 1879-80 
they have been manufacturing the “New Safety 
Agricultural Steam Engine,” whose claim to superi- 
ority is based on the coil boiler used. The firm em- 
ploys from eight to ten men. 

At this point on the river was established one of 
the first woolen mills of the county by Perly Ayer. 
The capacity of these works was enlarged by Clarke 
Tillinghast in 1851. For a few weeks work was 
carried on until the large dam newly constructed was 
destroyed by autumn floods and again destroyed after 
rebuilding. 


EATON VILLAGE. 


Eaton, five miles south from Morrisville, on the 
Skaneateles turnpike, a half mile west from the New 
York, Ontario & Western Railroad, and seven miles 
from Erieville, the nearest station on the Syracuse & 
Chenango Valley Railroad, is surrounded by the 
richest farming lands of the town. The village was 
for many years known as Log City, and its found- 
ing was the result of rapid immigration to the 
settlement first made by Leland in 1793, and the 
excellent water-power afforded by the Eaton brook. 
The village is prettily built, some of the best resi- 
dences being of the latest style of architecture, with 
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large, well-kept lawns. The village has never been 
incorporated. Population about 475. There are 
(1880) in Eaton two hotels, the Exchange, kept by G. 
D. Richardson since 1875, and the Eaton House, 
Norman Hunt, proprietor, and a restaurant kept by 
John Burden, with billiard parlor. Of general mer- 
chants there are: Morse Brothers, commenced in 
1872, (formerly Charles Burritt); Mrs. Leavenworth, 
dry goods and clothing (successor to Ellis Coman); 
E. A. Holmes, groceries, opened in 1873 or '74; 
Charles Rich, groceries, started about 1878 ; Mead & 
Hamlin, drugs (formerly Will Lyndon); Charles 
Blakeman, hardware (formerly Will Leete); Frank 
Evarts, meat market ; Andrew Pellit, harness shop ; 
Nicholas Bence and -Michael Lynch, shoe shop; 
and John Gage, tin shop. Mrs. Dwight Colston is 
the milliner of the place. The blacksmiths are 
Wm. L. Clark and Stephen Chapman. Wagon- 
makers, Charles Gilbert and Robert Gilbert, suc- 
cessor to A. Booth. Cabinet shops are kept by Allen 
Norton and Orrin Medbury. A. D. Head and E. L. 
Miller are the physicians. Leander J. White is the 
only lawyer in 1880. A number of others have com- 
menced business here at various times and found it 
unprofitable. 


Manuractures. — The business which gives to 
Eaton its chief importance at this day and makes its 
name familiar in the great agricultural regions is the 
agricultural works of Wood, Tabor & Morse. These 
works originated in 1848, when Enos and Allen N, 
Wood erected buildings and commenced the manu- 
facture of machinery for woolen and cotton mills and 
all descriptions of castings. The productions of this 
establishment became very popular, and for a while a 
good business was carried on. As the woolen and 
cotton manufactories in the immediate vicinity began 
to decline, and the demand for machinery shrank, the 
Messrs. Wood closed their works (1857) and went to 
Utica, where they found a better shipping point and 
more general business. In company with Mr. Chas. 
A. Mann, as a special partner, under the title of A. 
N. & E. D: Wood & Co., they made steam engines of 
an improved pattern. In 1859 A. N. Wood sold out 
his interest and returned to Eaton. The firm of 
Wood, Tabor & Morse was at once organized and the 
old works refitted for the building of portable steam 
engines. The capacity of the works has been steadily 
increased, and the Wood, Tabor & Morse engines 
have become very popular. The total number pro- 
duced in the twenty-one years since 1859 has been 
not less than 3,000, and the demand at present is 
greater than at any time before, except, perhaps, for 
a short period during the excitement in Pennsylvania 
occasioned by the discovery of oil. Fifty men are 
employed steadily, and a large share of the work is 
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done by special machinery, which greatly reduces the 
number of hands required. The force of men in- 
cludes some who have been in the firm’s employ 
eighteen or twenty years. The foreman, H. R. Ham- 
ilton, helped build their first engine twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine years ago, and has been foreman twenty 
years. Mr. Wood attributes the success of the engine 
very much to the policy of steadfastness pursued and 
the employment of men who by long practice have 
come to know their business thoroughly. From the 
first there has been no suspension of the works from 
lack of business. The Utica firm continued in busi- 
ness fifteen years. 

C. H. Hatch has established bottling works in 
Eaton, where for a number of months he has done a 
good business in bottling lager and small beer, min- 
eral water, etc. 

Joseph Morse, the virtual founder of Eaton village, 
was the first to utilize the power of Eaton brook. He 
built the old mill in the village, which commenced 
running in the spring of 1800. Theodore Burr, mill- 
wright, erected it on contract for $1,200. The sin- 
gle run of stones were hewn from native boulders. A 
few years later Mr. Morse purchased from Col. Linck- 
laen a set of French burr stones, and hauled them 
from Albany with carts. These stones are still at 
work in the mill, which is the property of Mr. Gard- 
ner Morse, and has been increased in capacity. Near 
by the mill is a distillery, built about 1812 by Ellis 
Morse. Its capacity was little by little increased 
until, about 1840, it used 350 bushels of grain 
daily, instead of six bushels as at first. A number of 
buildings were erected for the use of this establishment 
and it is related, as illustrating the change of senti- 
ment toward the distillery business in modern times, 
that at the raising of one of these structures, prayer* 
was offered by Rev. Dr. Kendrick, first president of 
Madison University. This establishment was kept in 
operation until 1857, shipping its product chiefly to 
New York. Its suspension was owing largely to the 
inability to procure grain, as dairying superseded 
grain farming. It is a noteworthy fact that this dis- 

‘ tillery consumed more wheat in 1840 than was raised 
in Madison county in 1879, and there were in the 
town of Eaton at that time fourteen other similar es- 
tablishments. A part of the distillery property is at 
present unoccupied, one building has for some time 
until recently been occupied by a cooper shop, and 
one of the buildings is used by the owner, Mr. Gard- 
ner Morse, for the manufacture of wooden water 
pipes and the Morse wooden suction pump. Mr. M. 
has a lumber yard also on the place. 

In 1807 a small tannery was erected in the village 


* President Kendrick petitioned that no accident might occur during the 
building of this house, A few days later quite a serious accident did occur, 
nearly killing a workman, much to the petitioner’s chagrin when he heard of it. 
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by B. Carter, and carried on by him, ‘and subsequent- 
ly by Messrs. Ward and Milmine, for about a half 
century. 

Among the industries of the past now defunct was 
the manufacture of cast iron plows, the first in the 
town, by Messrs. Alpheus and Ellis Morse, who built 
asmall foundry at a very early date. The plows 
made were as rude and inconvenient compared with 
the improved plows of modern times as were the old 
wooden-mold-board plows previously in use com- 
pared with those first cast plows; yet the new imple- 
ment was hailed by the farmers with utmost delight 
as the climax of invention and the precursor of a new 
era in agriculture. The business was continued a 
number of years, but was never extensive, for in those 
days there was a foundry in every village and hamlet 
to supply the local demand for plows, stoves and 
grates, a condition of things which has wisely been 
superseded by the centralization of manufacturing in 
the cities. ‘ 

A small powder mill was built by James McCon- 
nell on the river bank on the Gillett place, in 1806, 
It proved unprofitable and was soon discontinued. 
The ruins of the building may be seen where it was 
destroyed soon after abandonment by the explosion 
of some powder left in it. 

Near the powder-mill site the Eaton Woolen Man- 
ufacturing Company, composed of Dr, James Pratt, 
Joseph Morse, Curtis Hoppin and others, erected in 
1817 asmall mill. Gilbert Jones subsequently leased 
the property, and was soon succeeded by David Rog- 
ers, who changed it to a cotton mill. In the hands 
of these and succeeding proprietors it proved unprof- 
itable. The company was eventually dissolved and 
the property fell into the hands of Pettis and Hoppin, 
who greatly enlarged it and had hopes of making it 
succeed. Upon the completion of the enlargement 
the entire concern was destroyed by fire in October, 
1845. It was never rebuilt, and Eaton has had no 
other woolen or cotton factory totake its place. The 
loss to the village was very great, for the number of 
operatives employed had been as great as sixty, and 
that number would have been nearly doubled in the 
new works, The loss especially afflicted the place in- 
asmuch as the building of the Utica & Syracuse Rail- 
road had already commenced to attract all enterprises 
northward. A, 

ScHoots.—All that is remembered concerning the 
first school of the village (aside from Dr. Pratt’s tem- 
porary school) is that it was taught in 1804 by a Miss 
Osmond, that some of the boys and many of the girls 
attended during the whole year. The house stood upon 
the cemetery grounds, and was burned about 1806. 
School was next kept in a private house (log) a mile 
below the village by Mr. Roberts. The house had 
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two rooms and in the one used for the school was the 


oven. The pupils of thatschool who remain to this day 
remember more distinctly an incident relating to that 
oven than anything taught in their studies. Instead 
of carrying books to school each boy took his sled, his 
fishing line or his dog, and some times the number of 
dogs in the room would exceed a half dozen. One 
morning teacher Roberts interrupted his teaching to 
draw the bread from the oven, and while he carried it 
into the other room a boy tossed a small dog into 
the oven and closed the door. Recalled by the furor 
created, Mr. Roberts released the dog and seized a 
boy for punishment. His instinct directed him to the 
true culprit. That boy-in later years was President 
of Oberlin College, Ohio, Rev. Charles Phinney, the 
noted revivalist. 

The burned house was replaced by a two-story 
house on the site of Ellis Coman’s residence. It was 
a two-story brick building (the first brick structure in 
the town,) and the bricks were made from clay dug 
from the foundation. The upper story was intended 
for town purposes, but was actually used for weaving. 
The ground on which it stood was donated by Esquire 
Eldred, and it was supposed by some who disliked the 
nearness of the school to their property, that if it was 
to be removed, the land would be turned into a pub- 
lic square. For several years pretexts were sought 
for the removal of this school, and finally the building 
was taken down in 1834 or ’35, the technicality that 
the letting of the upper story for purposes not origi- 
nally designed having been a leading pretext for this 
measure. The ground did not revert to the village, 
and very soon afterwards the foolishness of the meas- 
ure was acknowledged by all. During the building of 
this house occurred the notable “dark day.” The 
first teacher was Daniel Pomeroy; Deacon Joseph 
Tayntor and Chapin were teachers subsequently. 
The complete list of teachers and trustees is not to be 
found. As many as 75 pupils were sometimes in at- 
tendance. After the demolition of the brick school- 
house a new one (frame) was erected (1836,) the 
building at present used by W. L. Clark as a black- 
smithshop. The first trustees were J. G. Curtiss, F. B. 
Hoppin and Henry J. Sherrill. Among the teachers 
of this school were Ralph Thompson and Henry J. 
Sherrill. In 1852 the building now used by the school 
was erected at a cost of $1,800. First trustees: Ellis 
Morse, Alpha Brown, Nicholas Burch. Mr. Perkins was 
the first teacher, from Utica, and he was assisted by 
his daughter. Among the subsequent teachers have 
been Prof. Blakeman, now of Brookfield, and G. Evans. 
The present principal is Mr. Babcock. His assistants 
are Mrs. Babcock and Miss Torry. The trustees for 
1880 are: Chas. Gilbert, E. A. Richardson, E. S. Bon- 
ney. Attendance about 100. The district is No. 2. 
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Many years ago there was a very good select school 
in the village, east from the Baptist church,. and 
afterwards (1836) Ellis Morse opened a private 
academy in the building now occupied by Charles 
Clark. This was continued ten years and among the 
teachers whom Mr. Morse employed were Dr. James 
Eels, now of Lane Theological Seminary, M. M. 
Marsh, Rev. Dr. Kendall, now of New York, Rev. 
Samuel Rawson, Rev. Henry Nelson, D. D., and 
Benjamin F. Taylor, the poet. A number of Eaton’s 
school pupils have availed themselves of their advan- 
tages for higher education, 


Posrmasters.—A_ post-office was established in 
, and the postmasters have been, in the order of 
their appointment: Dr. Charles W. Hall, John G. 
Curtis (County Judge), Sylvester Thayer, Calvin 
Morse (two or three terms in all), Alpheus Morse, 
John Whitney, Charles Burritt, Frank Morse, who re- 
ceived his commission Aug. 15, 1871. 

Previous to the establishment of the post-office the 
mail was delivered by Lyell T. Foote, who made trips 
from Plainfield to Skaneateles. 

The post-office receipts for the fourth quarter of 
1871 were $178.48; for the first quarter of 1880, 
$268.32. 





CuuRCHES.— The Second Baptist Church of Eaton 
was organized in 1816. The pastor in charge was 
Elder Joseph Cooley, who was succeeded the next 
year by Rev. Nathaniel Kendrick. Services were 
held in the brick school-house until 1820, when a 
church building was completed that at present, con- 
siderably enlarged, is valued at $4,000. Dr. Ken- 
drick served the church until 1833, when he became 
President of Madison University. The church has 
fluctuated in prosperity. At present, under the pas- 
torate of Rev. George B. Simons, who was installed in 
April, 1879, it is recovering from a period of apathy 
that- resulted from frequent changes of pastor and 
other causes. From 1874 until 1879 the pastorate 
was vacant. The deacons are: A. Booth, Alvah 
Cole and Charles Blakeman; Sabbath School Super- 
intendent, Allen Merton. 

The Congregational Church was informally organ- 
ized Nov. 22, 1831, with a membership of eight. The 
27th of December (same year) it was reorganized as 
the Congregational Society of Eaton. The original 
members were: Alpheus Morse, Ellis Morse, John 
M. Rockwell, Ambrose Dutton, Jesse Brown, Chas. 
W. Hall, Chester Collins, Cornelius Griffin, Elijah 
Morse, Wm. S. Rockwell, David Maydole, Jacob May- 
dole. ‘The -first deacons were David Hitchcock and 
Jesse Brown. The next year a church building was 
erected at a cost of $2,000. The property is at pres- 
ent valued at $3,000, and has been kept in good con- 
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dition. The first settled pastor was Rev. John Foote, 
who served one year—1833. Of the ten who have 
followed him only one has been installed, Rev. Eras- 
mus D. Willis, whose term was nine years; and three 
of them have been Presbyterians. The present pas- 
tor, Rev. Thomas Wilson, has held the position since 
1877. The deacons at present are: Walter Morse, 
Jonas White, Daniel Storrs. The pastor is Sabbath 
school Superintendent. The membership of the 
church at present is sixty-one, and of the school, one 
hundred. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of Eaton Village 
was organized in 1856, by members of the West 
Eaton society who resided in Eaton. The same year 
a church building was erected and dedicated. Rev. 
—— Hall was the first pastor. ‘The society has had 
its share of tribulations, etc., but is at present in a 
condition of thrift. The charge is connected with that 
of Morrisville, under the pastoral care of Rev. A. D. 
Webster, who is assisted in his labor by H. R. Ham- 
ilton, local preacher. 


Socreties.—Early in the history of Odd Fellow- 
ship a lodge was instituted at Eaton, and was well 
sustained for a short time, but the charter was sur- 
rendered in 1858, In 1872 the lodge was re-instated 
with seven members. The first officers were: Jonas 
White, N. G.; George W. Robie, V. G.; Hon. G. 
Morse, Sec.; D. M. Darrow, Treas. The member- 
ship at present (spring of 1880) is 45 in good stand- 
ing. Present officers: W. E. Enos, N. G.; B. G. 
Whipple, V. G.; Jonas White, Sec. ; Dr. A. D. Head, 
Treas. Of the charter members only Lewis S. Sherrill 
has been lost by death. 

A lodge of the Knights of Pythias was organized 
in November, 1874, with 17 charter members and the 
following officers: W. S. Lete, C. C.; E. D.. Tous- 
ley, V. C.; E. D. Wright, P.; I. Hunton, P. C. ; E. 
A. Richardson, M. E.; G. A. Brown, M. F.; W. W. 
Winchester, K. of R. & S. The lodge has met with 
unusual success and has grown to a membership of 
50 in good standing, Officers for 1880: W. W. Win- 
chester, C. C.; E. G. Bonney, V. C.; G. D. Tuck- 
erman, P.; E. A. Richardson, M. E.; R. Williams, 
M. F.; J. M. Fitzgibbons, K. of R. & S.; H. Brown, 
FAG. 

As early as 1817, a lodge of F. and A. M. was in 
existence, with a moderately large membership and a 
good lodge room. Its charter was surrendered in 
1827. 

PIERCEVILLE. 


Asmall hamlet on the Eaton brook and the Skane- 
ateles turnpike, one mile west from Eaton, containing 
about ten houses, one store anda carding mill. It 
was named for J. O. Pierce, who in 1844 formed a 


company, purchased a large tract of ground and 
erected works for the manufacture of woolen goods. 
This establishment did a very prosperous business 
until 1850, when Mr. Pierce died. He was succeeded 
by his son and the firm was changed from J. O. Pierce 
& Co., to Pierce, Cady, Crocker & Co, The financial 
depression of 1857 caused the failure of the firm and 
the works were abandoned. Previous to 1844 con- 
siderable work had been done in a cotton mill built in 
1825 by David Rogers, and by George Dunbar’s plan- 
ing and carpenter shop, built ten years later. These 
works were included in the Pierce purchase and were 
rented to the Wood brothers for making the machin- 
ery for the large factory. ‘The Woods remained three 
years and then moved to Eaton. A hotel had been 
built by Samuel Chubbuck some years before 1825 
and did a good business in the days of turnpike 
travel. 

Mr. Pierce spent a large amount of money in the 
beautifying of the place, and it acquired far and near 
a reputation for beauty and splendor. Even in its 
present condition, it retains a certain charm of pictur- 
esqueness, notwithstanding the spectral presence of 
silent machinery and crumbling walls ever reminding 
of a prosperity departed. 
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LUCIUS PALMER CLARK. 


The subject of this sketch, for the past thirty years 
aresident of the village of Morrisville, was born in 
Clarksville, town of Brookfield, Madison county, N. 
Y., Jan. 27, 1822. He is a son of Joseph and Esther 
(Lanphere) Clark. His father settled where the vil- 
lage of Clarksville is now situated, at the beginning 
of this century. He was a prominent man in his time 
and held several offices of trust and responsibility. 
He was one of the first Judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Madison county, and was State Senator. 
He was extensively engaged in business there and the 
name of Clarksville was given to the place in his 
honor. 

Lucius, at the age of ten years, was put to work 
in his father’s foundry and there he learned the mold- 
ers’ trade, working at that business until he was eigh- 
teen, attending the district school winters. It was 
about this time that his father was elected to the State 
Senate, and the duties of the office requiring the most 
of his time he disposed of his foundry business, and 
Lucius was soon thereafter placed in the Pearl Street 
Academy in Albany, where he remained three terms. 
Among his fellow students were Morgan Dix, now 
rector of Trinity parish, New York, Charles Temple 
Dix and Frederic W. Seward, son of the late Hon, 
William H. Seward, 
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At the close of his term at the academy in Albany, 
Mr. Clark returned to his home and in 1842, May 4th, 
he was married to Fidelia, daughter of James and Cyn- 
thia Dennison, of Clarksville. She was born March 
12, 1821. Her parents were early settlers there from 
Stonington, Conn. 

While at home from school during vacations: Mr. 
Clark had worked at carriage making and learned that 
trade, and after his marriage he engaged in that busi- 
ness at Clarksville and followed it for about eight 
years, when he was appointed Deputy County Clerk. 
He then removed to Morrisville and entered upon the 
duties of that office in the winter of 1850, He held 
that position three years. He was then elected Coun- 
ty Clerk and held that position for three years. 

During his six years’ occupancy of the Clerk’s office 
Mr, Clark devoted his leisure to the study of law, 
and was admitted to practice in the Supreme Court 
of the State September 14, 1855, and to practice 
in the Circuit Court of the United States the goth of 
October, 1867. 

In 1856 Mr. Clark was the nominee of the Demo- 
cratic party for Congress, his competitor being the 
Hon. Henry C. Goodwin. In this contest he ran 
eight hundred ahead of his ticket, but he was defeated 
and the result was the same throughout the State of 
New York, the newly formed Republican party carry- 
ing everything before it. 

From this time forward Mr. Clark continued the 
practice of his profession until the rst of January, 
1874, when he again entered upon the duties of Coun- 
ty Clerk, having been elected to that office the fall 
preceding. A fact in connection with the history of 
this election it will be perfectly proper to state briefly 
here: He was elected over his Republican competi- 
tor by a majority of 492, while the balance of the Re- 
publican ticket was carried by a majority of from 
1,200 tO 1,400. 

He has been the Democratic nominee for Member 
of Assembly several tithes, and in the fall of 1879 he 
was the candidate of his party for State Senator, in 
the Senatorial district composed of Madison, Otsego 
and Herkimer counties, his opponent being the Hon, 
Albert M. Wells, but he was defeated as was expected, 
for his party is hopelessly in the minority in this Dis- 
trict. 

During the war of the Rebellion Mr. Clark was a 
staunch and active friend of the Government. Upon 
receipt of the news of the firing upon Fort Sumpter he 
determined that his position should not be equivocal. 
He took his stand firmly on the side of his country, as 
did every true and loyal man, and was earnest and un- 
tiring in his efforts to aid the good cause by encourag- 
ing enlistments and by raising money to pay bounties. 
He was known as one of the most faithful of War 
Democrats. His patriotism knewno fear or faltering ; 
keeping up his patience and hopes, speaking words of 
good cheer all the more when the hour was darkest. 

Mr. Clark has been a zealous member of the Con- 
gregational church many years during his residence 
in Morrisville, and has led the choir thirty years. He 
is foremost in all enterprises of a character to benefit 
the community in which he lives, and while he may 
review a measurably long and busy life, as of one not 
driven by business, but rather as of a man who sees 
‘life as a beneficent gift for worthy bestowal, he may 


feel that by honorable profession and fair dealing he 
has discharged his obligations to society. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark have one son, Edward Payson, 
born Sept, 21, 1863. ; 





JAMES H. MAYDOLE, 


James H. Maydole was born in Sharon, N. Y., July 
24,1810. His parents were Alexander and Annah 
VanValkenburg Maydole. The father was born in 
Albany, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1777, and died June ro, 1818. 
The mother was born May 29, 1773, and died Jan. 
15, 1854. They had nine children, viz: Catharine, 
Margaret, George, John J., Jacob, David, Alexander, 
James Henry and Anna Maria, five of whom are still 
living. 

Tasies Henry was the youngest of the sons, and after 
his father died he lived with his mother until he was 
sixteen, About this time he took what clothing he 
had, tied in a small bundle, and being entirely without 
money walked all the way from his mother’s home in 
Cortland county to Binghamton, N. Y., during a se- 
vere snow storm, where he bound himself to a Mr. 
Roberts to learn the blacksmith’s trade. With him 
he remained until he was twenty-one. He then sev- 
ered his connection with Mr. Roberts and went to 
Nineveh, now Colesville, N. Y., where he started in 
business for himself, He followed his trade there un- 
til 1836, at which time he removed to Log City, now 
Eaton, Madison county, and was employed by his 
brother David, then in business there, and who after- 
wards removed to Norwich, N. Y., and engaged large- 
ly in the manufacture of hammers, the excellence of 
which has gained for him a world-wide fame. James 
H. worked for his brother David until 1838, in which 
year, Sept. 4, he was married to Clarissa E., eldest 
daughter of Jabin and Clarissa E. Armstrong, of Leb- 
anon, Madison county, 

In 1840, he purchased the home in which he lived 
until he died, and which is still occupied by his wid- 
ow, now Mrs. D. Storrs, and carried on business for 
himself in general blacksmithing and the manufacture 
of carriages and wagons. His death occurred July 22, 
1868. . 

He was an upright and conscientious Christian man 
and was greatly beloved by all who knew him. He 
united with the Congregational church in Log City 
soon after his settlement there, and was deacon, super- 
intendent of the Sabbath-school and leader of the 
choir many years. He was always liberal in support 
of the church and in aid of Christian work every- 
where. 

In political sentiment he was first a Democrat, but 
after the formation of the Republican party he united 
with it, and was an earnest advocate of its principles 
and measures. He was never an office-seeker, but 
had he been, he might have been elected to the best 
offices in the gift of the people of his county. 

He was pre-eminently a self-made man. His early 
years were filled with hardships and privations, but 
these tended to develop the natural abilities and re- 
sources within him. By great energy, correct habits, 
and honest dealing he acquired a fine property and 
— to distinction in his business. He had no chil- 

en. 
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DAN STORRS. 


The subject of this brief sketch was born in the 
town of Royalton, Windsor county, Vt., June 1, 1799. 
His parents were John and Thankful (Spaulding) 
Storrs, natives, the former of Mansfield, Conn., born 
July 29, 1766, and died Nov. 25, 1814, and the latter 
of Plainfield, Conn., born Sept. 11, 1768, and died 
Jan. 22, 1855, aged 87 years. 

These parents had seven children, viz: John Spaul- 
ding, Dan, Constant W., Reuben, William, Charles 
and Marilla, all dead except Charles and our subject. 

Dan remained at home until he was fifteen years 
old'and attended the common schools of his town 
during that time about two months a year, and these 
were the only advantages he ever enjoyed for securing 
an education. He worked on a farm after leaving 
home about two years, and then went to Moreau, 
Saratoga county, N. Y., and was engaged in teaming 
for his uncle about nine years. Up to the time he was 
twenty-one his wages were unselfishly devoted to the 
support of his mother who was left. destitute at the 
death of her husband, who died of typhus fever as 
above. 

In 1820, August 21, Dan was married to Sophronia 
Hamlin, of Moreau, by whom he had two children, 
Charles Avery and Sophronia H. His wife died Feb. 
15, 1824. In 1827, 28th of September, he was mar- 
ried to Betsey Spencer, of Marshfield, Vt., by whom 
he had three children, Emily, Eliza Ann and Julia. 

From Moreau he went to Marshfield, Vt., and en- 
gaged in farming. Here he lost his second wife. 

He came to Eaton in 1871, and on the 11th of July 
of that year he was married to Clarissa E. Maydole, 
widow of the late James H. Maydole, and daughter 
of Jabin and Clarissa E. Armstrong, formerly of the 
town of Lebanon. 

Mr. Storrs is a Congregationalist in religious senti- 
ment, and has been deacon in that church fully sixty 
years. 


BURCHARD & BUELL’S STOCK FARM. 


A few dairymen, living near Hamilton, Madison 
county, have originated an enterprise that we predict 
will crown their efforts with success, and also confer 
a great blessing upon the dairy interests of the 
country. They found by long experience that the 
greatest drawback to the dairy business was the 
natural depletion of dairy stock. This depletion 
had to be met in some way, and these dairymen or 
farmers, not satisfied short of perfection, tried Hol- 
stein grades with highly satisfactory results. Their 
success was so marked that they decided to form 
an association for the breeding of Holsteins, and if 
possible their improvement. The massive and won- 
derful symmetry of their frames, the striking contrast 
of their colors, and the excessive development of their 
milk secretions, captivated these dairy farmers. But 
not until they had tested their qualities did they em- 
bark in the enterprise. 

In the summer of 1878, Messrs. Burchard and Cole 
purchased of the ‘ Unadilla Valley Stock Breeder's 
Association,” four heifers that have more than real- 





ized their expectations. And as a result of this ex- 
periment an association was formed Jan. rst, 1880, 
consisting of five members: W. J. Buell, C. R. Payne, 
Sylvester Burchard, A. F. Cole, and O. R. Cole. 

In making their selection of stock, they have neither 
spared pains nor expense, but have visited various 
herds and selected twenty-five as good animals as could 
be found. The stock is located on the farms of 
Burchard & Buell, two and one-half miles north of 
Hamilton yillage, lying in the town of Eaton. These 
are to be the stock farms of the company. 

The qualities of the Holsteins must be acknowl- 
edged as remarkable. The other milk breeds have 
hitherto acknowledged no superior; yet they have 
found in these new strangers to our soil a breed 
with which they can scarcelycompete. The Holsteins 
have been long bred and cultivated with a view to de- 
velop their lacteal productions to the utmost. They 
are quick feeders, and physiologically constituted to 
turn their food readily into milk. When not in milk, 
they take on flesh very rapidly, proving them to be 
good beef animals, if desired for that purpose. And 
it is asserted by writers in Holland that for wpwards 
of two thousand years, they have been bred with a 
view to a practical combination of the milk and flesh 
producing qualities. It is supposed by some that the 
quantity being so great, the quality must be poor; 
but the opposite is the result, as has been proved by 
analysis and by many practical experiments. It is 
rich in both butter and cheese. 

Maid of Twisk, of which this company has several 
descendants, has given in one day ninety pounds of 
milk, and in one year 15,960 pounds, and a pound of 
butter has been made from 1g 3-7 pounds of milk. 
Jacoba Hartog, has given in one year 12,347 pounds 
of milk with the same result as to butter. Sejtji 
Bleeker has given 14,508 pounds, and Clifden has 
given 16,274 pounds in one year. The cow Texelaar, 
imported by Winthrop W. Chenery about the year 
1860, has made 17 pounds, t4 ounces in six days.” 
Thus we conclude from these statistics, which might 
be greatly multiplied, that these cows produce not 
only large quantities, but a very good quality of milk. 

This herd now consists of two cows five and six 
years old, three heifers three years old, and six two- 
year-olds, all of which are in milk; eleven yearlings 
recently imported, andtwo bulls, besides young calves, 
There are now in the herd eighteen imported animals 
as good as could be found in Holland. The others 
are all bred from imported stock, 


CHAPTER L. 
Town or NELSON. 


ELSON was formed from Cazenovia, March 13, 

1807, and named from Lord Nelson, the distin- 
guished British Admiral. It is No. 1 of the Che- 
nango Twenty Townships. It is an interior town, 
lying south-west of the center of the county, and is 
bounded on the north by Fenner and Smithfield, on 
the south by Georgetown, on the east by Eaton, and- 
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on the west by Cazenovia. Its surface is a hilly up- 
land, broken by irregular ridges, having a general 
north and south direction. It occupies a part of the 
elevated ridge which forms the watershed between the 
streams flowing north to Oneida Lake and south to 
the Susquehanna. The streams are small but numer- 
ous, the principal one being Chittenango Creek, two 
branches of which unite near the west line of the 
town. ‘The northern and larger branch rises in Fen- 
ner, enters this town near the center of the north 
border, and crosses the north-west part in a south- 
westerly direction. The smaller branch rises in the 
south-central part and flows in a north-westerly direc- 
tion to its junction with the main branch, fed by 
numerous hillside springs, and forming with a more 
northerly tributary from the east, the Erieville Reser- 
voir, which covers ‘an area of 340 acres, and was con- 
structed in 1850, at a cost of $36,837.03, as a feeder 
for the Erie Canal, its supply being 2,526 cubic feet 
per minute. The Eaton Reservoir, which serves as a 
feeder to the Chenango Canal lies partly in this town. 

The underlying rocks are the Tully limestone, the 
Genesee slate and the Ithaca group, which cover the 
entire surface of the town, except a small portion of 
the north-east and south-west corners, where the rocks 
of the Hamilton group come to the surface. Lime- 
stone exists only in the form of boulders. Quarries 
are opened in the town, but the stone obtained is not 
desirable for building purposes. The soil is generally 
a gravelly loam, well adapted to the purposes of the 
dairy, an industry which chiefly engages the attention 
of the people. 

The Syracuse and Chenango Valley Railroad crosses 
the south-west portion of the town. 

The population of the town in 1875 was 1,654, of 
which 1,417 were native, 237 foreign, all white, 835 
males and 819 females. Its area was 26,089 acres, of 
which 20,822 acres were improved, 4,802 woodland, and 
465 otherwise unimproved. The cash value of farms 
was $1,199,730; of farm buildings other than dwellings, 
$158,250; of stock, $188,955; of tools and imple- 
ments, $43,572. The amount of gross sales from 
farms in 1874 was $127,075. 

There are fifteen common school districts in the 
town.— During the year ending Sept. 30, 1879, there 
were fifteen licensed teachers at one time during twen- 
ty-eight weeks or more. The number of children of 
school age residing in the districts at that date was 449. 
During that year there were ten male and twenty-two 
female teachers employed ; the number of children 
residing in the districts who attended school was 391, 
and the number residing in other districts, 14, of 
whom eight were under five or over twenty-one years 
of age; the average daily attendance during the year 
was 199.779; the number of volumes in district 











libraries was 466, the value of which was $104; the 
number of school-houses was fifteen, fourteen frame 
and one stone, which, with the sites, embracing 2 
acres and 35 rods, valued at $515, were valued at $5,- 
165; the assessed value of taxable property in the 
districts was $635,807. ‘The number of children be- 
tween eight and fourteen years of age residing in the 
districts at that date was 78, of whom 31 attended 
district school fourteen weeks of that year. 


Receipts and disbursements for school purposes:— 











Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1878........... $ 69.66 
Amount apportioned to districts..... -... 1,434.86 
Proceeds of Gospel and school lands...... 70.74 
Raised bystak. 335g FS.4 Fates GS eS ses oF 530.69 
From teachers’ board... 22.4425 629% 52.00 
Breit Other SOUTCES. « wicaews sis es esa bine 23.62 
Total recente s...yd tes $545 bsien soak $2,181.57 
Paid for teachers’ wageS.........+--+005- $1,872.62 
Sh SPAPIES. oss 5 i's be Foe cialis 1.45 
«school apparatus. .........-...45 10.20 

“« school-houses, sites, fences, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, etc.. . 93-36 
«« incidental expenses............- 143.10 
Amount remaining on hand Sept. 30,1879. 60.84 
Total disbursements...........+-.+: $2,181.57 


Nelson was originally patented to Alexander Web- 
ster, June 4, 1793, and was purchased the same year 
by Colonel John Lincklaen, under whose auspices the 
settlements were made. In this year Jedediah Jack- 
son and Joseph Yaw visited and purchased land in 
the north part of the town in the interest of a com- 
pany from Vermont, and during the two succeeding 
years twenty-six families, mostly from Pownal, Vt., 
located on that purchase and other parts of the town, 
viz: Jedediah and Asahel Jackson, Joseph Yaw, 
Ebenezer Lyon, Daniel Adams, Sylvanus Sayles, Oli- 
ver Alger, Daniel and Isaac Coolidge, Levi Neil, 
Thomas Swift, Roger Brooks, Ethan Howard, Robert 
and Solomon Brown, Thomas and Jesse Tuttle, Luth- 
er Doolittle, Joseph Cary, Jesse Clark, James Green, 
Eliphalet Jackson, John Everton, Amos Rathbone, 
David Nichols and Rufus Weaver. 

Jedediah and Asahel Jackson were brothers. Jed- 
ediah settled about a mile west of Nelson Flats, where 
Levi Keith now lives, and Asahel on the east hill, 
about eighty rods north-east of the Flats, near the 
Methodist church, his farm having since been cut up 
into several small ones. Both were married, and 
both died where they had settled, Jedediah, from the 
effects of a kick by a horse. Jedediah opened the 
first tavern in the town in 1794, on the site of Levi 
Keith’s residence, and kept it-for many years. Asa- 
hel went west at an early day. None of their chil- 
dren are left here. 
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Joseph Yaw settled just south of the cemetery in 
the north-west part of the town, and died there at an 
early day. Ebenezer Lyon came from Wallingford, 
Vt., settled in the north-west part of the town, where 
his grandson Wallace Lyon now lives, and died there. 
He was for several years a justice, and an early Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas. He was the first Super- 
visor of Nelson, and filled that office several terms. 
His son Eliphas. succeeded him on the homestead 
and died there some fourteen years ago. His chil- 
dren mostly removed from the town. Daniel Adams 
settled north of the Flats and was a prominent citizen. 
Oliver Alger died March 5, 1848, aged 78, and Abi- 
gail his wife, April 20, 1840, aged 68. Roger Brooks 
was a cabinet maker, and his handicraft gratified the 
aesthetic tastes of the early settlers. Luther Doolittle 
was one of the earliest tavern keepers in the north- 
east part of the town. Eliphalet Jackson kept the 
first store at Nelson Flats, or rather a little west of 
there, first in a small log house, afterwards in the 
building now occupied by F. E. Whitney, which orig- 
inally stood a little north of Levi Keith’s residence, 
and was built by Jackson for a store soon after 1800. 
He was probably the first merchant in the town, 
though it has been asserted that Daniel Russell was 
the first.* Rufus Weaver died in 1814, aged 68, and 
was succeeded on the farm he took up by his youngest 
child, Rufus, who was born May 1, 1793. David 
Nichols married his daughter Elizabeth. 

Samuel Kinney, then a young, single man from 
Vermont, accompanied the Jacksons in their set- 
tlement here in 1794. The night before they 
reached their destination the party encamped in 
the west edge of Eaton. Early the next morning, 
being ambitious to be the first to enter the land 
of promise, Kinney entered into a friendly contest 
with Jedediah Jackson’s daughter, Lucinda, to de- 
termine by a foot-race who should be the first to enter 
the town, but who was the victor in this romantic 
contest we are not advised. Kinney afterwards mar- 
ried a daughter of Sylvanus Mowry, and after his 
marriage removed to Fenner, where Mowry was an 
early settler, in that part of the town which originally 
belonged to Smithfield. He subsequently removed 
to Chautauqua county. 

James Annas came about this time from Vermont 
and settled in the north part of the town. He was a 
millwright, and brought with him a set of mill stones. 
He immediately after built on Erieville Creek, about 
one and one-half miles north of Erieville, a grist-mill, 


which was the first mill of its kind in Nelson.t This ' 


* French's State Gazetteer. 

+ This statement regarding the millstones is made on the authority of Mrs. 
John Hill, of Perryville, who is a grand-daughter of James Annas; though 
Ira Hazard, of Erieville, says the stones used were split from the native 
rocks. 





property passed from his hands into those of his 
youngest son, Truman, who sold it about 1818 to 
Oliver Pool, whose father, Oliver, came from Ben- 
nington, Vt., soon after 1800, and settled about one 
and one-half miles west of Erieville. He was a car- 
penter and joiner and worked at his trade, at the 
same time managing his farm of fifty acres which 
now forms a part of the farm of Joseph Ayres, where 
he resided tiil his death, about 1814. Pool removed 
the mill a few years after to the opposite side of the 
road so as to get a better fall, and in 1833, built a 
new and larger mill about sixty rods below the other, 
continuing the ditch from the old site to the new one. 
He continued to operate the mill till 1848, when the 
State bought the privilege and used the water for the 
Erieville Reservoir. Pool afterwards went to work at 
his trade of millwright in Michigan, where he died, 
but his family continued to reside here. 

James Annas, having become decrepit, went to live 
with his son James, in Locke, and died there about 
1829, at an advanced age. 

Settlements were made in 1796, by Levi Brown, 
the Richardsons, the Wellses, Richard Karley, and 
about this time by John Hamilton, Sen., Moses 
Smith, Enos Chapin, Erastus Grover, Richard Wil- 
ber, Ezra and Isaac Lovejoy, Asa Carey and Haven 
White, the latter mostly from Massachusetts. 

Levi Brown was originally from the locality of 
Boston, Mass., but came immediately from Utica. 
He came in the month of March, with a sled drawn 
by two yoke of oxen, and brought ten sheep and a 
herd of cattle. When they reached Eaton Brook, a 
little below West Eaton, they experienced some diffi- 
culty in getting a ewe across. ‘That stream was con- 
siderably larger than now and was crossed by means 
of alog. Levi Brown, Jr. the oldest of the boys, 
who was then seventeen years old, took the ewe upon 
his shoulder and essayed to cross the stream with it 
in that manner upon the log; but before he had con- 
summated the task the ewe became fractious, and both 
it and young Brown were treated to an icy bath, a not 
very comforting situation, when we reflect that their 
destination was then five miles distant, and that there 
was neither house for shelter nor fire when they ar- 
rived there. Mr. Brown settled on 150 acres a half 
mile west of Erieville, 8oacres of which including the 
homestead, are owned by Thomas Riggles. He after- 
wards removed to a farm a half mile south of Erie- 
ville, which is now owned by the widow of Harvey 
Everts, where he resided till his death, which occurred 
in Utica, whither he had gone to transact some busi- 
ness. His wife, Joanna, survived him, and died on 
that farm April 25, 1828, aged 73. 

Eldad, Lemuel, Asa, Benjamin and Eri Richardson, 
brothers, then young, single men, came from Keene, 
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New Hampshire, and settled at and adjacent to Erie- 


ville. Eldad married Hopy Brown, and settled on 
lot 147, (which he and his brother Lemuel jointly took 
up,) where John Wood now lives. He afterwards re- 
moved to lot 143, to the farm now occupied by John 
Jones, where he died April 16, 1829, aged 59, and 
his wife, June 23, 1840, aged 63. He was an early 
and popular tavern keeper, and the father of thirty- 
three children, only six of whom lived to maturity. 
Lemuel married Cynthia Buck and settled on lot 147, 
on the farm now owned by John Wood, where he died 
August 7, 1832, aged 61, and his wife Oct. 21, 1853, 
aged 65. They had nine children. Benjamin died 
Oct. 1, 1855, aged 78, and Dolly, his wife, April 10, 
1869, aged 89; and Eri, August 7, 1844, aged 65. 
Eri represented this county in the Assembly in 1828, 
while residing at Earlville. 

Gardner, Joshua and Robert Wells, brothers, came 
from Rhode Island, their native State, in the early 
part of 1796, and settled in the south part of the 
town, about a mile south of Erieville, Gardner lo- 
cated where Frank Isbell now lives, Joshua, where 
Jeremiah Blair lives, and Robert, on a farm which 
forms a part of Jeremiah Blair’s farm, and was occu- 
pied till the summer of 1879, by George D. Wells, a 
great-grandson of Joshua's. Gardner and Joshua 
married in Rhode Island before coming here. Gard- 
ner married Weltha Gallup and both died where they 
settled, Gardner, May 26, 1839, aged 69, and his wife, 
Oct. 9, 1839, aged 67. He was a blacksmith, and 
was probably the first of his craft in the town. He 
carried on blacksmithing till near the time of his 
death, and made all the old bull plows used in this 
section of the country, also the mill and other heavy 
irons, His son Gardner also carried on blacksmith- 
ing. He had six children. 

Joshua married Cassandria Calam and followed 
farming. He resided on the fifty acres he first took 
up, to which he subsequently added by purchase, till 
within a short time of his death, which occurred Jan. 
27, 1864, at the age of g2 years, Shortly before his 
death he went to live with his sons, Clark and Jona- 
than, with the latter of whom he died. His wife died 
December 13, 1815. He afterwards married Polly 
Fletcher, widow of Jonathan Wellington, who died on 
the old homestead in the fall of 1839. He had 
eleven children by his first wife and five by the last. 
His first child, Palmer, who was born June 12, 1796, 
was the first white male child born in the town, prob- 
ably the first of either sex.* | He went to Tompkins 
county, where he sickened, and, returning to Nelson, 
died unmarried at the age of twenty-eight. Joshua 
Wells, Sen., held various town offices. He was one 
of the constituent members of the Baptist Church of 

* French states this to be the fact. 











Erieville and a prominent man init. Robert Wells 
married here Polly, daughter of Oliver Stone, and 
after her death, which occurred Oct. 20, 1841, aged 
51, Martha, daughter of Levi Brown, who died Noy. 
17, 1864, aged 77. He lived on the farm he first 
took up till within a year of his death, which occurred 
in Erieville Oct. 1, 1842, aged 61. He had only one 
child by the first wife, none by the second. 

David Wellington came from Cheshire, N. H., 
about 1796 or ’g7, and settled about two miles east of 
Erieville, near the Eaton Reservoir. His farm forms 
a part of the Isaac Blair farm. He cleared an acre 
the first season, sowed it with wheat, and having built 
a log shanty, the roof of which consisted of elm bark 
and the floor of split logs, he returned to Cheshire 
and brought in his wife. There he raised an estima- 
ble family and in advanced life went to live with his 
son David, who still resides a mile south of Cazenovia 
village, and where he and his wife died. Both are 
buried at West Eaton. He was the first Justice of 
the town of Nelson, and held that office some twenty 
years. He was also honored with various other town 
offices. 

Simeon Haskell, the youngest of four brothers, all 
of whom were soldiers of the Revolution, and whose 
father died in camp during the French Canadian war, 
came from Granville, Mass., his native place, in 1799, 
with his family, consisting of his wife, Sarah Parsons, 
of Granville, and nine children—Simeon Parsons, 
Horace, Daison, Thomas, Leonard, Sally, Sophia, 
Orpha and Abigail. He settled on the State road, 
about two miles south-east of Nelson Flats, on the 
farm now occupied by Ezra Booth. He was a mason 
by trade and worked at that business some in connec- 
tion with farming. He resided there till he became 
old and infirm, when he went to live with his son 
Daison, in Fenner, where he died in 1846, aged 89, 
His wife died about 1821 or ’2z. He afterwards 
married Sally Lord, of Nelson, in the east part of 
which town her parents settled at an early day. 
Haskell’s youngest child, Jabez, was born in Nelson. 
Many of the children married and settled in this 
locality, and some of their descendants are still left 
here. 

Jesse, Abner and Seth Bumpus, brothers, Aaron 
Lindsley and Moses and Solomon Clark settled in the 
town previous to 1800, the Bumpuses in the north 
part of the town. Seth Bumpus died May 29, 1812, 
aged 58, and Experience, his wife, Aug. 25, 1842, 
aged 85. Isaiah and Ezra Booth came from Conway, 
Conn., in April, 1800, the latter locating on the State 
road near the Welsh meeting-house. 

Settlements were made about 1800 by Paul Grif. 
fiths, Joseph, Chauncey and David Case, William 
Knox and David Hamilton. Griffiths was a Revolu- 








Pavip AND Mary JAMiILton, 


David Hamilton was born in Blandford, Hampden 
county, Mass., April 8, 1777. He wasa son of Capt. 
David and Mary (Knox) Hamilton, who were also 
natives of Massachusetts. They were farmers. David 
was one of a family of twelve children. The parents 
died in Massachusetts. David came in to that por- 
tion of the town of Cazenovia that is now included in 
the town of Nelson, in 1802, and bought, in company 
with his brother-in-law, William Knox, the farm on 
which he lived several years, on lot 70. His early 
education was limited, being such as was to be ob- 
tained in the common schools of the town in which 
his parents lived. He worked on his father’s farm 
until he attained his majority, and then worked at va- 
rious occupations until he came to Madison courty. 

When he was twenty-one he married Mary Knox, 
daughter of John and Jenny (Campbell) Knox, of 
Blandford, Mass. She was born July 16, 1782. 

David and Mary Hamilton had eleven children, 
four sons and seven daughters, viz: Monisna, born 
May 22, 1799, still living ; Percia, born May 10, 1803, 
died in infancy ; Sally, born July 1, 1805, died in Sep- 
tember, 1812; Leverett, born April 16, 1807, married 
Roxana Lucas, April, 1836, died March 29, 1850; 
Betsey E., born June 18, 1809, married David Well- 
ington, February, 1830; Almond D., born Dec. 23, 





1811, died March 1, 1813; David A., born Jan. 16, 


1814, married Lucy Chaphe, September, 1839 ; Sarah 
L., born April 2, 1816, married Lovander Lucas, Jan- 
uary, 1839, died March 6, 1840; Marcia R., born 
Sept. 24, 1818; Samuel W., born Jan. 20, 1821, mar- 
ried Elizabeth Morrow, January, 1852, and Mary J., 
born May 26, 1823. 

David, after his settlement here, followed farming 
until within a few years of his death, which occurred 
Oct. 28, 1858. His wife died July 9, 1860, 

He was a Democrat, and took great interest in the 
success of his party. He was an upright, conscien- 
tious man, and had the respect of his townsmen, and 
was highly esteemed by all whose good fortune it was 
to know him intimately. In all his dealings with his 
fellow men he was just and honorable. 

He belonged to no religious denomination, but-was 
an attendant of the Universalist church in Erieville. 

His funeral services were held at his former home, 
and were conducted by a Baptist clergyman. His 
wife was a Presbyterian. She was a devoted wife 
and an affectionate mother. The town of Nelson lost, 
in the death of this venerable couple, two of its most 
useful and honorable citizens, and their memory is 
revered by a large circle of acquaintances and a fond 
family. 
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tionary soldier and came from Berkshire county, Mass., 
with his wife, Margaret, and four children—Isaac, 
Otis, Abigail and Diana. He settled four miles west 
of Erieville, on the farm now owned by Albert Shad- 
dock. After the death of his wife he removed to the 
west part of Georgetown, where he died at the age of 
100 years. The Cases were brothers, and came from 
Simsbury, Conn. They settled in the west part of the 
town, and each occupied the farm on which he settled 
till his death. Joseph died Jan. 8, 1855, aged 80, 
and Ursula, his wife, Nov. 8, 1866, aged 79. Chaun- 
cey died Oct. 29, 1859, aged 86, and Chloe, his wife, 
April 10, 1863, aged 84. David, who was born Feb. 
24,1779, died Feb. 11, 1873; and Laura, his wife: 
who was born Dec. 19, 1786, died Dec. 5, 1854. 
Lester M. Case, son of Joseph, was a Member of As— 
sembly from this county in 1858, and a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1867. He died in 
Cazenovia, Oct. 8, 1874, aged 57. J. Milton Case, 
another of Joseph's sons, died in Cazenovia, May 14, 
1875, aged 64. William Knox and David Hamilton 
were brothers-in-law, and came from Blandford, Mass. 
They settled on adjoining farms in the east part of the 
town, the latter where his son, S. W. Hamilton, now 
lives, and the former where now lives C. D. Knox, the 
son of his brother John, who came in a little later and 
succeeded him on that farm. David Hamilton died 
Oct. 28, 1858, aged 81, and Mary, his wife, July 9, 
1860, aged 78. 

Jeremiah Clark came from Shaftsbury, Vt., soon 
after 1800, and bought out William and Jeremiah 
Whipple, who had settled about a mile and a half 
north of Erieville, where Jervis Burton now lives, their 
log house standing just in the rear of Burton’s resi- 
dence. William Whipple removed to Cazenovia and 
settled on the site of the Lincklaen House. He took 
the contract for making the brick for the Court House 
at Cazenovia. Jeremiah Whipple removed to Nelson 
Flats, where he was a Justice, Sheriff and merchant, 
in company with his son, Jeremiah, who was born 
Oct. 10, 1800. The elder Jeremiah Whipple died 
Sept. 20, 1840, aged 74, and Eunice, his wife, Dec. 
18, 1820, aged 54. N one of his family are living here. 
His son, Jeremiah, removed to Fenner and died there 
Nov. 29, 1869, and Jerusha Murdock, his wife, April 
5, 1878, aged 78. Another son, Hull, married a 
daughter of Col. Aaron Ballou, of Fenner, and went 
south about 1832 and died there. Jeremiah Clark 
built soon after 1800 the first saw-mill in the town, on 
the west side of the small stream in the locality of 
this settlement. It was not in operation long. Oliver 
Pool built a saw-mill on the east end of the same dam 
a year or two before he built his new grist-mill. Clark 
removed to Dryden, Tompkins county, when well ad- 
vanced in years, and died. 


/ 





Thomas Ackley and Benjamin Hatch, from Plain- 
field, Otsego county, and Jeremiah Blair, from Bland- 
ford, Mass., were settlers of about this period, in the 
east part of the town. Ackley died at New Wood- 
stock March 21, 1859, aged 83, and Anna, his wife, 
Nov. 18, 1865, aged 85. Job Wood, Samuel Salis- 
bury and Benjamin Wadsworth came from Benning- 
ton, Vt., in 1802. Esther, wife of Samuel Salisbury, 
died April 7, 1860, at the advanced age of 96. 

Dyer Matteson, Jesse Carpenter and Robert Haz- 
ard joined the settlements in 1806. Dyer Matteson 
was a native of Rhode Island and came from Middle- 
town, Vt. He settled about a mile north of Erieville, 
on the farm now mostly owned and occupied by Buel 
Richardson, where he resided some ten or twelye 
years. He then removed to the farm about a mile 
east now owned and occupied by Freeman Matteson, 
on which he resided till his death, Noy. 3, 1844, at 
the age of 82. He was a Revolutionary soldier and 
came here with his wife, Freelove Johnson, and ten 
children. His wife died April 29, 1816, aged. 50. One 
child was born after their settlement here, and two 
by a second wife. Jesse Carpenter came from Wor- 
cester, Mass., his native place, with his wife and two 
children, and settled a half mile north of Erieville, 
where Harvey Matteson now lives. He was a basket 
maker and worked at his trade till his death. He 
had several children, but only two came here—Elijah 
and Charlotte, both of whom were married before 
they came, and both of whom settled in Nelson. 
Elijah married Patience Salisbury and had several 
children when he came. He located two miles west 
of Erieville, on the farm now occupied by William 
Pew, and resided there till his death, Jan. 24, 1843, 
aged 68. His wife died June 14, 1854, aged 78. He 
was a shoemaker by trade and carried on that busi- 
ness in connection with farming. He had eleven 
children, five of whom are living, four in Nelson. 

Robert Hazard was a native of Hancock, Mass., 
and removed thence in March, 1806. He settled on 
the Col. Forman purchase (which consisted of three 
lots in the west part of the town,) on the farm now 
occupied by Adelbert Gifford, who married a grand- 
daughter of his. He took up roo acres of lot 146, on 
which he resided till his death, Feb. 7, 1853, aged 72. 
He married, in Bennington, Vt., Lucy Buck, who died 
on the same farm, Sept. 24, 1864, aged 85. He had 
three children, the first of whom was born before he 
came here. i 

Barna Stimson came from Blandford, Mass., in 
1809, and settled in the locality of Erieville, where he 
died of heart disease about 1816. He was a cooper 
and pursued that vocation in connection with farm- 
ing. He married in Massachusetts, Mary Nimocks, 
who died between 1846 and 1850 in the west, with 
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her son Chauncey, with whom she went to live after 
the death of her husband. 

Oliver Stone, James Hinman, Israel Patterson, 
Horatio Sims and Abner Camp were settlers of an 
early period. Stone came from Connecticut and set- 
tled on 150 acres fifty rods east of Erieville, where 
Oscar Wells now lives, from which he sold fifty acres 
each to the father of Dr. Onesimus Mead and Silas 
Melvin, the latter of whom did not come in till about 
1806, and, in company with William Fellows, built 
about 1812, a saw-mill at the head of the reservoir, 
which was in operation till the dam was carried away 
by a freshet about 1845. Stone afterwards sold the 
remaining fifty acres, but continued to reside in the 
town till his death, about 1830. The year that Stone 
came in was one of scarcity in this locality. He went 
to Utica for provisions, but could not get anything 
better than bran, a bag of which he brought home on 
his back. James Hinman settled in the north part of 
the town and probably removed at an early day. Is- 
rael Patterson settled on the farm now occupied by 
Tra Hazard, three-fourths of a mile east of Erieville. 
He took up the whole of lot 150, seventy-five acres of 
which he sold to Joshua Wells. He sold the remainder 
about 1800 to Thomas Mallory, who went soon after— 
about 1804—to Canada. A brother of Patterson’s 
also lived on the same place, and each had a log- 
house. They came here in company and removed 
from the town at an early day. Horatio Sims lo- 
cated about one and a half miles north of Erieville, 
where William P. Jones now lives, and he and his 
wife both died there, the former Aug. 19, 1851, aged 
75, and the latter, (Alathea,) Sept. 18, 1838, aged 63. 
A daughter, Valina, who married Nelson Richardson, 
is living in Perryville, and a son, Clark, is living in 
Erieville. The other children removed from the town. 
Abner Camp settled on the east line of the town south 
of the center. His farm now forms a part of Lucius 
Hopkins’ farm. He cleared it up and sold out, re- 
moving with his family to Richland soon after the close 
of the war of 1812. His father, Dr. Abner Camp, 
was a botanic physician, and settled in the south-west 
corner of Eaton, on the south-east side of Hatch’s 
Lake, which was then known as Camp’s pond. He 
early went to live with his son Abner and died with 
him. 

In 1811 several families came from New Jersey and 
settled in the south part of the town, at what is known 
as Jersey Bush. Among these were Thomas and 
William Harris, Joseph English, Phineas Hamblet, 
Elijah Carpenter, John S, Brown and Abraham. 
Dr. George W. Harris, of Georgetown, is a grandson 
of Thomas Harris. 





Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at the house of Rufus Weaver, April 7, 1807. James 


Green was chosen moderator, and Josiah Hayden, 
clerk, and John Rice and Isaac Bumpus, to assist them 
in canvassing the votes. ‘The following named offi- 
cers were elected :—Ebenezer Lyon, Supervisor ; John 
Rice, Clerk ; Jeremiah Clark, Simeon Marshall, and 
Thaddeus Hazleton, Assessors; Thomas Holdridge, 
Moses Boardman and John Knox, Commissioners of 
Highways; Day Fay and Moses Boardman, Over- 
seers of the Poor; Eri Richardson, Asahel Wood, 
Alvan Henry and Benjamin Bumpus, Constables ; 
Alvan Henry, Collector; James Bacon and John 
Jackson, Pound-Keepers ; Elijah Daniels, Daniel But- 
ler, Silas Reeves, Joseph Sims, Rufus Weaver, Tames 
Annas, Benjamin Turner, Uriah Annas, Robert Haz- 
ard, George Tibbits, Eldad Richardson, Jonathan 
Wellington, David Smith, Abraham Parker, Ephraim 
Cone, David Nichols, Daniel Coolidge, Richard 
Green, John Rice, Stephen Kingsley, Dyer Matteson, 
Francis‘ Wood, John Knox and Warham Chapman, 
Overseers of Highways and Fence Viewers. Ten dol- 
lars were voted at this meeting to Jeremiah Clark for 
his services in attending the Legislature in connec- 
tion with the formation of the town. In 1809 a tax 
of twenty-five cents was imposed on every man who 
kept a dog ; the proceeds arising therefrom were to be 
applied to the purchase of a Merino ram for the use 
of the inhabitants of the town. We think the county 
may be safely challenged to produce a piece of legis- 
lation which surpasses this for novelty. At the same 
time a bounty of twenty dollars in addition to the 
State bounty was voted for every wolf killed in the 
town. Thus it would seem that generous, if not 
ample provision, was made for the propagation and 
protection of the flocks of the early settlers. The tax 
on dogs was repealed in 1810, 

The following list of the officers of the town of Nel- 
son for the year 1880—81, was kindly furnished by 
Chas. L, Knox :— 

Supervisor—Peter R. Duffy. 

Town Clerk—Chas. L. Knox. 

Justices—James Stevenson, L. D. Knox, O. V. 
Matteson, Franklin W. Moore, John E. Clark. 

Assessors—Russel Brown, Alpheus Hammond, Asa 
Bailey. 

Commissioner of Highways—James Wetmore, 

Overseers of the Poor—D. Moore, Wm. Abbott. 

Constables—H. P. Hutchinson, Leroy Hutchinson, 
John T. Burton, Adelbert Warren, Adelbert Gifford, 

Collector—Adelbert Warren. 

Inspectors of Election—District No. :—Bion Payne, 
Hendrick Hudson, Chas. C. Blair. District No. 2— 
William A. Smith, Sidney B. Meredith, Penbroke 
Morey. 

Game Constable—Frank E. Whitney, 

Excise Commissioners—Merrit Card, Sidney B, 
Meredith, Frank Moore. 





Mrs. Susan Brain. pore ll, 


JEREMIAH BLAIR. 


The subject of this memoir was born in Blandford, 
Hampden Co., Mass., Dec. 31st, 1795. He was the 
son of Enoch and Jenny (Knox) Blair, The former 
was born Noy. 15th, 1771, and died in Nelson, Jan. 
25th, 1824, and the latter was born about 1769 and 
died February 5th, 1827, 

Enoch was a farmer by occupation. He came into 
the town of Nelson and settled on lot 61, about 1808, 
They had eight children, as follows, Orra, Jeremiah, 
Alvin, William K., Isaac, Orin, Jane and Philo E, 
Four of these are still living, namely, Alvin, William 
K., Orin and Philo E. 

Jeremiah by his own efforts acquired the means to 
obtain a good common school education, and at an 
early day became a successful teacher by demanding 
implicit obedience to his directions and untiring efforts 
to acquire knowledge on the part of his pupils. Dur- 
ing the war of 1812, he enlisted in the U. S. army and 
left at once for Sacket’s Harbor, where he suffered 
from sickness and many privations. After the close 
of the war he returned to Nelson and was engaged in 
farming summers, and teaching school winters until 
about 1821, when he married. In 1822 he taught a 
select school in Hamilton. In 1823 he purchased 
<n moved on to the farm on which he lived until he 

ed. ' 

Politically, he was a firm believer in the principles 
of Jefferson and Jackson. By his fellow townsmen, 
he was frequently elected to the office of supervisor, 
(and was chosen by his associates clerk of the board,) 
Justice of the Peace, (which office he held many years, ) 
Highway Commissioner, etc. No violator of the law 
ever greatly admired his ideas of justice and the way he 
administered it in their cases, for they always received 
from him all the law allowed them or what he believed 








they justly deserved for their waywardness. In decid- 
ing legal questions, he was guided more by a well- 
balanced mind than by extensive legal acquirements. 

In fine, Jeremiah Blair was an industrious, econom- 
ical man, of correct business habits and strict integrity, 
possessed of that self-reliance, energy, and will—both 
of mind and body—that made him a successful and 
wealthy farmer, an efficient officer and a useful citi-. 
zen in his neighborhood, and he has left to those yet 
living many precepts and examples, worthy of their 
imitation and admiration, 

In 1821, Jeremiah married Susan Clark, daughter 
of Jeremiah and Lucy Clark, of Nelson, Madison Co, 
She was born Oct. 25th, 1797. Her parents were 
among the earliest settlers in the town. They settled 
north of Erieville, and her father built the first saw- 
mill that was put up in the town, where now is the out- 
let of the Erieville Réservoir. 

Jeremiah and Susan Blair reared a family of eight 
children named in the order of their birth as follows: 
Susan J., born September 29th, 1822, married Dr. 
Levi P. Greenwood September 13, 1843; Jeremiah, 
born October 14th, 1824, married Anna S. Thomes, 
March r4th, 1872; Harry Clark, born July 2tst, 1826, 
married Lucy Bond, January 3d, 1849; Isaac Alonzo, 
born January 26th, 1830, married Harriet A. Whitney, 
October 5th, 1851; Charles C., born May 16th, 1832, 
married Mary E, Everts, Oct. 6th, 1863 ; Arvin Hale, 
born February 24th, 1834, married Ellen Ensign, June 
24th, 1875; Edmund Franklin, born January 31st, 
1836, died June 16th, 1850; and Addison DeWitt, 
born October roth, 1841, unmarried. * All these chil- 
dren except the latter who is a resident of Elmira,N. Y., 
are now living in the town of Nelson. 

Jeremiah Blair died November 28th, 1878. 


The following is alist of the Supervisors and Clerks 
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since the organization of this town:— 


SUPERVISORS. Crerks. 
1807-9. Ebenezer Lyon. John Rice. 
1810. do. Isaac Bumpus. 
1811-12. John Rice.* do. 
1813-17. Ebenezer Lyon. do. + - 
1818. Jabez Wright. James Wheeler. 
1819. Jeremiah Whipple. Edward Hudson. 
1820. Ebenezer Lyon. do. 
1821-2. Edward Hudson. Oliver Pool. 
1823. Eni Richardson. do. 
1824-6, do, Jeremiah Whipple,Jr. 
1827. Oliver Pool. John Heffron, Jr. 
1828-31. do. Jabez Wright. 
1832. do. Abel S. Pierson. 
1833-5. Daniel Lobdell. Benjamin Turner. 
1836-8. Benjamin Turner. John Donaldson. 
1839. George Rich. Oliver Pool. 
1840-1. do, Alfred Medbury. 
1842. Asa Richardson. Horace K. Smith. 
1843. Oliver Pool. do. 
1844. Jeremiah Blair. Philo E. Blair.f 
1845. John Donaldson. John Heffron. 
1846. Oliver Pool. George R. Parmelee. 
1847-8. do. Nelson Baker. 
1849. Alfred Medbury. do. 
1850-1. G.D. Richardson, Demas Sturtevant. 
1852. Palmer Baldwin. Joseph G, Norton. 
1853- Jonathan Wells. Samuel J. Anderson. 
1854. do. Lucius D. Knox. 
1855. George Irish, David C, Lyon. 
1856. David A. Hamilton, Orrin L. Everts. 
1857. G. D. Richardson. | Demas Sturtevant. 
1858. Artemas L, Sims: Willard Richardson. 
1859-60. do. Byron Richardson. 
1861. Nelson Richardson. Henry Gage. 
1862. S. Perry Smith. I. B.VanValkenburg. 
1863-4. do. Byron Richardson. 
1865. do. R. Eaton Ferry. 
1866. do. Charles H. Knox. 
1867. Charles K. Knox. Alvin Richardson. 
1868. S. Perry Smith. Fordyce R. Gage. 
1869. Charles H. Knox, Charles E. Maynard. 
1870. Levi P. Greenwood: George Gage. 
1871-2. Isaac A. Blair. George E, Gaige. 
1873- do. William J. Knox. 
1874. Merritt L. Lyon. do. 
1875. Isaac A. Blair. do. 
1876-8. George E. Gaige. do. 
1879. Peter R. Duffy. Harvey Matteson. 


ERIEVILLE.§ 


Erieville is situated in the south part of the town 
on the line of the Syracuse and Chenango Valley R. 
R., and contains two churches, (Baptist and Methodist 





* Sept. 26, 1812, John Knox was chosen Supervisor in place of John Rice, 
deceased. 

t John James was appointed Clerk May 6, 1844 wice Philo E. Blair re- 
moved from the town. 

¢ Willis Humphrey was appointed Clerk Sept. 18, 1865, wice R. E. Ferry 
resigned. R. E. Ferry was restored Nov. 25, 1865, vice Humphrey re- 
signed. 

§ The village is said to have been named from £7 Richardson, an early 
merchant and an otherwise prominent man. 
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Episcopal,) a district school, one hotel, four stores, 
a steam saw-mill, a cheese factory, (Peter R. Duffy,) 
a cooper shop, (James Stevenson,) two blacksmith 
shops, (John P. Seaver & Son and Andrew J. Burgess,) 
a harness shop, (H. D. Whitnall,) a shoe shop, (Sam- 
uel W. Curtis,) a milliner shop, (Miss Nettie Matte- 
son,) a tin shop, (F. W. Moore,) and a population of 
some 300. 

Mercuants.—The first merchant was Josiah Hay- 
den, who came about 1807 and built a store on the 
site of the one now occupied by George C. Moore & 
Co., which he occupied only two or three years 
when he removed. ‘The building seems to have been 
used immediately after Hayden left it, for a school- — 
house, for Ira Hazard, who was born here Jan. 2, 
1807, recollects that in the fall of 1810, Dr. John 
Heffron was teaching school in it. It was afterwards 
converted into a gun shop by Thomas Medbury, who 
came from New Berlin about 1818, having removed 
to that town from Rhode Island, and he and his 
oldest son, Isaac, carried on the gunsmith business 
some eight or ten years. This building was subse- 
quently removed a little south to its present loca- 
tion and converted into a dwelling house. It was 
occupied as such till recently by Cooley Mason, who 
died there Sept. 8, 1879, and his wife in December, 
1879. The store on the original site now occupied 
by G, C. Moore & Co., was built in 1834 by Nelson 
Richardson, who traded in it but a short time. 

The next merchant to Hayden was Daniel Bicknell, 
who came from Morrisville and died about a year or 
two after of fever, about 1816. Andrew C. Hull 
came from Eaton in 1818 and opened a store in the 
building which occupied the site of Harrison Burgess’ 
residence and was built about 1811 for a school and 
church. It was occupied for the latter purpose by the 
Baptists about a year, when, the trustees having 
neglected to procure a title, they were dispossessed by 
a change in proprietorship. The Baptists then built 
what is known as “the temple,” about a mile north of 
Erieville, which is now used as a school-house, having 
been used jointly as a school-house and church till 
1821, when the Baptists built their present church 
about forty rods north of its present location, to which 
it was removed in the summer of 1877, and the lot on 
which it stood taken to enlarge the cemetery. Hull 
traded there about two years. He then bought the 
lower tavern, which is now used as a tin shop, and 
stands just east of the brook which is the feeder to the 
Erieville Reservoir, and was built about 1814 by Geo. 
Salisbury, who sold it to Hull, who also kept an 
ashery while engaged in trade. He sold the tavern 
after about two years and removed to Eaton, thence 
to Allegany county, and from there about four years 
ago to the south, 
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Nathaniel Hotchkin came from Otselic about 1822, 
and opened a store in Hull’s building, and after about 
a year formed a partnership with Alpheus Morse, 
from Eaton. They traded some three years, carrying 
on also the foundry business and an ashery. They 
made the first cast iron plows,—Jethro Wood’s im- 
proved,—used in this locality. Morse returned to 
Eaton and engaged in trade, and about 1847 built 
the Alderbrook woolen factory, a half mile below 
West Eaton, which he carried on in company with 
John Brown till within seven or eight years. He is now 
in Syracuse. Hotchkin removed to the Black River 
country, where he resumed the foundry business. 

John Elmore came from De Ruyter about 1827 
and traded till about 1838, when he returned to De- 
Ruyter. David Hamilton, a native of Nelson, whose 
father was one of the first settlers in the east part of 
the town, traded here a year or two from about 1840, 
and sold to Allen Curtis and Eli B. Drake, the former 
of whom is now superintendent of the county poor 
house. Curtis & Drake traded about two years and 
sold to George R. Parmelee, who came about 1842 
from Cazenovia, traded till 1848, when he failed and 
returned to Cazenovia. ‘Thomas Medbury, grandson 
of the gunsmith of that name, commenced trading in 
1855 and continued till about 1862. Joseph Norton 
and Samuel J. Anderson, both natives of Erieville, 
took Medbury’s goods and traded some four years. 
They were succeeded Oct. 31, 1866, by W. S. Cotes 
& Co., (Joseph E. Maynard,) the former of whom 
sold his interest in February, 1868, to Charles E. 
Maynard, son of Joseph E. Maynard. ‘The business 
was continued under the name of C. E. Maynard & 
Co., until Sept. 1, 1879, when Charles E. bought his 
father’s interest, and still carries on a general mer- 
chandise business. John Elmore, who first occupied 
the Hull store, was the first to occupy the Maynard 
store, which was built in 1832 by Nelson Richardson, 
and all who succeeded Elmore to this point occupied 
this store. 

About 1827, Thomas Medbury erected the build- 
ing now occupied by Russell Bronson as a jewelry re- 
pair shop and Samuel Curtis as a shoe shop, for a 
dwelling, and occupied it as such till his removal to 
the Black River country, after which his son Alfred 
occupied it as a residence two or three years. About 
this time Amasa Jackson, a native of George- 
town, occupied it as a jewelry repair shop and soon 
after put in a stock of goods and was a prominent 
merchant for some twenty years. He sold out and 
returned to Georgetown, and afterwards removed to 
the locality of Wellsville, N. Y. The store has not 
since been a prominent business stand. 

The store now occupied by George C. Moore & 
Co. has been variously occupied as a store and dwell- 





ing, but has never been a prominent business stand 
| till within the last few years, when the present occu- 
pants took possession. In 1866, H. Burgess, a native 
of Cazenovia, established himself in trade here. In 
the spring of 1870 his son, A. F. Burgess, became 
his partner, and the business was continued under the 
name of H, Burgess & Son till October, 1874, when 
George C. Moore, a native of Nelson, purchased an 
interest and the firm name became and has since re- 
mained George C. Moore & Co. 

The other merchants at present doing business 
here are: Franklin W. Moore, general merchant, a 
native of Georgetown, who commenced business in 
February, 1879, at which time he bought out S. D. 
Moore & Co., (Milton Y. Hudson,) who had traded 
about two years; and E. S, Jillson, dealer in confec- 
tionery, tobacco and notions, who commenced busi- 
ness Dec. 23, 1879. 


PostTMASTERS.—The first postmaster was probably 
Thomas Medbury, who kept the office in the Griffin 
Hotel about 1822. Samuel Gage, who kept the 
upper and afterwards the lower tavern, probably suc- 
ceeded him. C. H. Jennings succeeded to the office 
in 1835, Hiram Anderson in 1839, Allen Curtis, John 
Durfee, Hiram Stone, Richard Stevens, George 
Parmelee in 1845, Amasa Jackson, Canfield Jennings, 
Amasa Jackson, who was appointed in 1861, and 
Harrison Burgess, who was appointed Feb. 7, 1865, 
and has held the office continuously since. 


Puysicians.—It is believed that the first physician 
who ministered to the wants of the settlers in this 
town was Dr. James Pratt, who was located in Eaton, 
and that John Heffron was the first resident physician. 
John Heffron was a native of Swanzey, N. H., and a: 
graduate of Dartmouth College. He studied medi- 
cine with Dr. Wheeler, of Westmoreland, N. H., and 
in 1809 established himself at Erieville, where he 
continued to practice his profession till his death May 
30, 1861, aged 73. He was an eminent medical 
practitioner and was for several years president of 
the Madison County Medical Society. About 1845 
he located at New Woodstock, in Cazenovia. He 
sold his practice to Dr. Adams and remoyed to Fabius, 
where most of his life was spent and died there about 
a year ago. The eldest daughter, Maria, married 
John Goodell, Jr., a student of her father’s, with 
whom he practiced from about 1820 to 1834, when 
he removed to Delphi, where he practiced four or five 
years, and thence to New Woodstock, where he 
practiced till his death, Jan. 25, 1850, aged 48. 

' Levi P. Greenwood, was born in Lebanon, in this 
county, Sept. 26, 1816.* 








* See biography and portrait on another page, 
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pevi PIERCE GREENWOOD, M. p: 


Levi P. Greenwood was born in the town of Lebanon, Madison 
county, N. Y., the 26th of September, 1816. He is a son of 
Pauland Betsey (Brigham) Greenwood, natives of Massachusetts. 
His father was born the 5th of October, 1767, and died Novem- 
ber 17th, 1841. His mother was born August 26th, 1777, and 
died February 9th, 1889. These parents settled in Lebanon 
about 1800. They located near the center of the town and 
followed farming, and afterwards settled at Smith’s Valley, 
where Mrs. Greenwood died. After the death of his wife, having 
become infirm, Mr. Greenwood went to the town of Marion, 
Wayne county, and lived with his son (Ira) until he died. 


Mr. & Mrs. Paul Greenwood had ten children, viz: Jonas: 
born February 18th, 1797, believed to be now dead; Lucy, born 
February 10th, 1799, married Calvin Shapley, and died Septem- 
ber 11th, 1830; Eli F., born January 16th, 1801, and was crushed 
to death in a mill in 1848; Sally, born April 15th, 1802; Marion, 
born July Ist, 1804; Erastus, born July 5th, 1807, killed by a 
limb of a tree falling upon him, May 24th, 1819; Ira, born July 
4th, 1810; Levi P., as above; Cornelia, born April 5th, 1814, 
married John Powell, died August 23d, 1865; and Roxana, 
oP 12th, 1822, married Loderie Plympton, of Wayne 
county, ‘ 

Levi lived at home until he was about eighteen years old, 
working on the farm, and attending district schoo! winters. He 
also attended the academy at Hamilton aboutayear. He taught 
school winters and worked summers at farming from the time he 
left home until he was twenty-one. He then commenced reading 
medicine at Hamilton in the office of Dr. Peter B. Haven, Sr., an 
continued in his office and attending lectures at Fairfield, Herki- 
mer Co., till 1840, graduating there at the Colleze of Physicians 
and Surgeons of the Western District of New York in February 
of that year. On the 1st day of May, 1840, he came to Erieville, 
where he is still practicing medicine, His worldly possessions 
on his arrival here consisted of a passably decent suit of clothes 
and two dollars in money. He formed a co-partnership with 
Dr. John Heffron, and they practiced medicine together eleven 

ears. He then seyered his connection with Dr. Heffron and 

egan for himself, and continued alone till April Ist, 1863. He 
then gave Dr, Wesley M. Carpenter, a former student of his, a 
share in his business, and the partnership existed until the 1st 
of November, 1868, when Dr. Carpenter was elected to the 
Legislature, After the close of his term, Dr. Carpenter came 








back and they practiced together another year, when he remoyed 
to New York city, where no now resides, 

Dr, Greenwood continued alone in his practice until June, 1873, 
when he associated Dr. Charles H. Ransom, a graduate of 
University Medical College of New York city, with him in his 
business, and the partnership is still continued. 

Dr. Greenwood has practiced medicine forty years with a 
success rarely mct with. His ride has been as extensive and 
constant as that of any physician that has ever practiced in 
Madison county. He has been devoted to his profession, and 
has found the duties of it pleasant and agreeable rather than 
irksome, He has been kind and lenient to the poor, never 
refusing to respond to the calls of those whom he knew could 
not pay for his services. It has been his rule to make his 
charges in cases of the poor and unfortunate so low that they 
were able to give him something in settlement. He has, there- 
by, not only secured the loye and respect of his patrons both 
rich and poor, but he has lost few outstanding accounts, . 

Dr. Greenwood 4s popular, and his friends and acquaintances 
are legion. In politics he is a democrat, staunch and fearless in 
his advocacy of the principles and measures of his party. He 
has been Supervisor of his town, and has been Railroad Bond 
Commissioner several years. Possessed of an ample fortune of 
which he himself is the architect, dwelling in a pleasant home, 
unblemished in reputation, ever ready with judicious counsel 
and helpful hand, never an aspirant for any political office, com- 
manding the respect of the public and the affection of his 
friends,—yet he has not grown idle. With leisure awaiting his 
enjoyment, time and fortune at instant command, he has never 
laid off the harness of busy life; and he is wise, for no rust is. 
80 corrosive as the rust that comes from premature rest after a 
life packed full with interests and energies. His leading charac- 
teristics are great activity, strict integrity. and a desire to be 
useful. He is of the better class of self-made men, Such men 
are pillars of society and salt against the world’s corruption. 
Long may he live, mingling ever with men in the busy walks of 
life, always a warm side for his friends, and a cheerful word for 
everybody,—an admirable illustration of the splendid possibili- 
ties a pioneer farmer's boy with hands, heart and head, that. 
he knows how to use, may achieye in America, 

Dr. Greenwood married Susan J., daughter of Jeremiah Blair, 
Esq., of Nelson, in September, 1843. She was born September 
2ist, 1822. They have no children, 
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James W. Smith, a native of Nelson, commenced 
the study of medicine with Dr. Greenwood, about 
1867, and graduated from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York. He'practiced here about 
eighteen months and removed to Morrisville, where he 
still remains, 

Charles H. Ransom was born in Perryville, Nov. 
26, 1850, and educated at Cazenovia Seminary. He 
studied medicine with Dr, Theodore Mead, of Perry- 
ville, and graduated at the University Medical Col- 
lege of New York, in the spring of 1873, in June of 
which year he commenced and has since continued 
practice in company with Dr. Greenwood. 


MANUFACTURES.—The steam saw-mill at Erieville, 
was built in the fall of 1871, by Palmer Freeborn, who 
operated it till 1876, when it was bought on Sheriff’s 
sale by Chauncey P. Wells, who sold it in September 
of that year to Moses Stone, the present proprietor. 
It contains a circular log saw and one slab saw. Con- 
nected with it is a small feed run. 

Franklin W. Moore, the patentee, commenced the 
manufacture of Meore’s Empire Milk Pan and Cooler 
ini876. Thesame year a stock company was formed, 
composed of W. W. Lyon, President ; J. W. Torpy, 
Vice-President ; G. W. Salisbury, Secretary ; M. Hud- 
son, D. Moore, E. Warren, and W. R. Lyon, under 
the style of Moore's Empire Milk Pan Company, 
Limited, with a capital of $25,000, for the manufac- 
ture of the above article, and to deal in other dairy 
utensils, They have made an average of about fifty 
sets per year. The present officers are, F. W. Moore, 
President ; W. W. Lyon, Vice-President ; M. Y. Hud- 
son, Secretary; (each of whom succeeded the first in- 
cumbents of these respective offices in November, 
1878,) and Daniel Moore, Treasurer. 

The Zrieville House was built in 1820, by Thomas 
Medbury, who kept it a short time. It is the only 
hotel in the town and has been kept since 1871 by 
H. L. Griffin. The first tavern on its site was built 
by Ephraim Mallory, who was succeeded in its pro- 
prietorship by Abram Tuckerman. It was a frame 
building and was torn down to make room for the 
present one, 


Cuurcues.— The Hrieville Baptist Church.—As 
early as 1809 there were a number of persons of the 
Baptist persuasion in the vicinity of Erieville who 
desired to form themselves into a church, and April 
26, 1810, a meeting was called to consider the pro- 
priety of sucha step. At this meeting, which was 
held at the house of Jesse Braman, one hundred persons 
subscribed to articles of faith, covenant and practices 
of the Baptist church. Jesse Braman, was moderator, 
and B. A. Graham, clerk of the meeting. It was 
unanimously resolved, ‘‘ that the cause of God in the 





south part of the town of Nelson, demands that a 
church be at once organized,” and “ that this body be 
so organized, and be hereafter known as the Second 
Baptist Church in Nelson.”* Oct. 27, 1810, a council 
composed of Rev. Ashbel Hosmer, of Hamilton, Rev. 
Roswell Beckwith, of the First Church in Nelson, Rev. 
John Peck, of Cazenovia, and Rev. Joseph Cooley, of 
Eaton, of which A. Hosmer was moderator and Rev. 
R. Corley, clerk, convened and recognized twenty- 
three persons—eight males and fifteen females—as a 
church in full fellowship. 

Sept. 8, 1810, the church held its first covenant 
meeting at the house of Jesse Braman, Andrew Gra- 
ham was then chosen church clerk, and Joshua Wells 
and James Brown, deacons. It was resolved to hold 
covenant meetings upon the Saturday before the second 
Sunday of each month, a regulation the church has 
observed to the present time. 

This house of worship, as previously stated, was 
built in 1821, meetings previous to that time having 
been held in private houses and school-houses, and. 
after the erection of “the temple,” in that. The orig- 
inal cost of the present house was $2,000, At its re- 
moval, in 1876, $4,000 were expended in remodeling 
it. It was re-dedicated Nov. 4, 1876. 

For three years they were without a pastor, yet 
their numbers increased. Rev. J. Crapses served 
them as pastor a few months, and in 1854 Rev. James 
Wheeler entered upon a three years’ pastorate. 
Again they were without a pastor three years, and 
preaching was had only occasionally. In 1820, Rev. 
Nathan Peck became the pastor and sustained that 
relation till 1831, with the exception of the year 1826, 
when Rev. Solomon Taylor officiated. Abner Good- 
elle, a licentiate, officiated some time in 1831. In 
1832 they were without a pastor. Rev. Nicholas 
Johnson next served them from 1833 to 1834. In 
1835 Orin Beckwith became the pastor and served 
them that and the following year. In 1837 they were 
without a pastor. Soranus C, Aynsworth became the 
pastor in 1838, and remained till 1841. In 1842 J. 
W. Weatherby became the pastor and served them 
till 1844. J. Melvin served them in 1845. They had 
no pastor in 1846-7, S. U. Ferguson served them in 
1848, in which year he was ordained. After an inter- 
val of a year M. T. Wadsworth became the pastor, 
serving them from 1850 to 1853. In 1856, after an 
interval of two years, P. P, Brown entered upon a 
two years’ pastorate. S.S. Webber was ordained and 
served them from 1859 to 1861, in which year he was 
succeeded by Rey. P. L. Haikes, who served them 
till 1874. In 1873 J. F. Stark was the pastor, and 

*The Church first appears in the Association Minutes as the Erieni/le 


Church in 1848, having previously been denominated the Second Church in 
Nelson. 
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in 1865 O. Tayntor served them some time as a sup- 
ply. L. E. Swan followed as a supply in 1867, and 
served them as such and as pastor till 1873, in which 
year Rev. O. Tayntor became the pastor. He was 
succeeded Sept. 1, 1874, by Rev. Judson Davis, who 
served them till 1877,in which year Rey. E. D, Reed, 
the present pastor, entered upon his labors. 

The number of members June 11, 1879, was 24; 
the estimated value of church property at the same 
date was $5,500; the Sabbath school, of which A. E. 
Burgess was Superintendent, comprised seven officers 
and teachers and eighty members. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of Erieville.—The 
first meetings in this locality by members of this de- 
nomination were held in 1826, two miles west of Erie- 
ville, and a class was soon after formed. Meetings 
were held by circuit preachers in school-houses and 
private houses regularly every two weeks, and for sev- 
eral years at the school-house on the line of Nelson 
and Georgetown, and subsequently in the school- 
house at Erieville. In 1849 the present church was 
organized, and in 1850 their church was built at a 
cost of $800. Previous to the building of the church, 
and subsequently, the church was on the Georgetown 
circuit. It was made a separate charge in 1876, 
The pastor is Rev. Giles Washburton, a student of 
Cazenovia Seminary. The present number of mem- 
bers is fifty ; the attendance at Sabbath school, twen- 
ty-five. ‘Two of the members of this church have be- 
come ministers—T. F. Harris and ‘Thomas Wilson. 

The Universalist church of Erieville, which was 
built in 1842 by Benjamin Wadsworth, George D. 
Richardson, Ruel Richardson, George Wells and Na- 
thaniel Davis, is now used as a town hall. The Uni- 
versalists once had a large and flourishing society 
here. 


NELSON. 


Nelson is situated in the north part of the town, 
and contains two churches, (Methodist Episcopal and 
Free Methodist) a district school, three stores, two 
blacksmith shops (Seymour Judd and Evan G. Jones,) 
a shoe shop (Eli Card,) a carpenter shop (L. R. 
Barnes,) a wagon shop (Charles Judd,) a harness 
shop (George Tyler,) and a population of 108. 

The little village is commonly known as Nelson 
Flats, and was early designated by the expressive, if 
* not euphonious name of Skunk Hollow, from the 
fact that the first skunk in this locality was caught 
here. ‘As it was long supposed that there was not a 
skunk west of the Hudson river, this was regarded as 
a curiosity, and was boxed and sent to Cazenovia, no 
doubt to the great delectation of the cultured inhab- 
itants of that lovely village. 
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MercHants.—From its location on that popular’ 
thoroughfare the Cherry Valley turnpike, in the early 
days of stage coaches and a multiplicity of taverns, 
Nelson surpassed in commercial importance its south- 
ernrival, and the farmsand farm buildings on the line of 
that highway evince the thrift and enterprise of those 
who first settled in the northern part of the town. 
The first store in the town, to which we have already 
adverted, was located in this vicinity, and was kept by 
Eliphalet Steele Jackson, who traded for several years 
soon after 1800. He was succeeded by his cousins, 
John and Selathiel Jackson, the former the son of 
Squire Jackson, and the latter of Major Jackson. 
Eliphalet died June 4, 1847, aged 72, and his wife, 
Sarah Edgerton, Aug. 18, 1858, aged.78. In May, 
1874, J. James became associated with his son, Wil- 
liam H, James, and the business has since been con- 
ducted under the name of J. James & Son, having 
since the latter date been confined to hardware and 
tinware. John James first commenced business in 
1833, when he purchased Mills Bush’s interest in the 
firm of Bush & Donaldson, { 

Lester Curtis, from Winfield, Herkimer county, 
commenced trading about 1837, and continued some 
two years. He was succeeded by Emilus Bates, a 
native of Nelson, who traded two or three years. 
Joseph V. Kent came from Fayetteville about 1843, 
and traded some three years. Hull Whipple and 
S. Smith traded here several years from about 
1830, and sold to Miner Anderson, from Pratt’s Hol- 
low, who continued some five or six years and sold to 
John Donaldson. 

The other merchants now doing business are: L. 
D. English, a native of Nelson, general merchant, 
who commenced in May, 1870; and Frank E. Whit- 
ney, general merchant, who, in the spring of 1876, 
brought a stock of goods from Cazenovia, where he 
had traded one year, and joined stocks with Fordyce 
R. Gage, who had traded here some six or eight years, 
continuing business till the spring of 1879, when he 
bought Gage’s interest. 


PostmastEerS.—The first postmaster at Nelson of 
whom we have any information, was Jeremiah Whip- 
ple, who was succeeded in 1828 by his son Jeremiah, 
who held the office till about 1834 or 35, when John 
Donaldson was appointed. Harvey Smith succeeded 
to the office about 1847 or ’48, but held it only about 
four months. Archibald Bates next held it one or 
two years, when John Donaldson was again appoint- 
ed. It has sihce been held successively by Charles 
Covell, Evan G. Hughes, Alanson G. Gage and 
George E. Gage, the latter of whom is the present 
incumbent. 


Puysicians.—The first physician at Nelson, and 
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the only one of any considerable importance, was 
Onesemus Mead, who was here as early as 1822, and 
practiced till his death, March 31, 1852, aged 63. 
Drs. Henry M. and Powers R. Mead were sons of his 
and studied and practiced with him, the former till 
his death, May 3, 1845, aged 30. Powers R. after- 
wards practiced for some time in Perryville, but died 
in Nelson, July ro, 1861, aged 50. R. Eaton Ferry 
came here from Richfield Springs about 1861, and 
practiced some two years, 

CuurcHEes.— The Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Nelson. The earliest meetings by members of this 
denomination were held in 1826 in school-houses and 
private dwellings, and in 1833 a church was organized 
at Nelson Flats. The first trustees were A. Hyatt, 
W. W. Clough, E. Allen, J. Anderson, N. Smith, J. 
Sayles and A. S. Pierson. Nelson was at an early 
day on the Cazenovia circuit. Their first house of 
worship was the one now occupied by the Free 
Methodist Society of this village; and their present 
house is the one formerly owned by the Presbyterian 
Society of this village. It underwent extensive re- 
pairs in 1878, at an expense of $4,000. It is now a 
handsome building, and is valued at present at $5,000, 
and the parsonage at $600. 

The present number of members is 86; the attend- 
ance at Sabbath-School, 52. 

The following have been the pastors since 1853 : 
Revs. Thomas Harroun, from August, 1853, to Au- 
gust, 1854; Simon Peter Gray, from August, 1854, to 
August, 1856; William R. Cobb, from August, 1856, 
to May, 1858; H. R. Clark, from May, 1858, to May, 
1860; H.C. Hall, from May, 1860, to May, 1862; 
J. O. Gifford, from May, 1862, to May, 1864; L. A. 
Eddy, from May, 1864, to May, 1865; O. N. Hin- 
man, from May, 1865, to May, 1866; Isaac Harris, 
from May, 1866, to May, 1869; F. W. Tooke, from 
May, 1869, to May, 1870; L. A. Eddy, from May, 1870, 
to May, 1872; W. E. York, from October, 1872, to 
October, 1873; J. M. Buell, from October, 1873, to 
October, 1874; C. L. F. Howe, from October, 1874, 
to October, 1876; H. Yates, from October, 1876, to 
October, 1878; F. H. Stanton, from October, 1878, 
the present pastor. 

The Free Methodist Church of Nelson was organ- 
ized February ro, 1861, by Rev. Benjamin T. Rob- 
erts, and was composed of eight members, as follows : 
James Bailey, David Bailey, Matilda Bailey, Mary 
Carpenter, Thomas Ensign, Sardius Hamilton, Sarah 
Ensign and Eliza Butterfield, now Mrs. William Bir- 
ney. ‘The meeting at which this class was formed and 
those subsequently held until their present house of 
worship was purchased, were held in the Union 
church three miles east of Nelson village, which was 
built and used from an early day by the Baptists, was 





repaired about 1859, and dedicated by H. R. Clark, 
then pastor of the M. E. church of Nelson. The 
church formerly occupied by the latter society, in Nel- 
son village, was purchased two or three years after the 
organization. It was repaired and has since been 
used by this Society. 

Cadwallader Jones supplied the pulpit about a year. 
The first pastor was Rev. Joseph Olney, who remained 
two years, and-was succeeded by Zenas Osborne, two 
years, John B. Stacey, one year, James Odell, two 
years, Norman Atkins, two years, David Dempsey, 
one year, R. S. Bronson, one year, Joseph Olney, one 
year, Samuel V. McVey, two years, L. H. Robinson, 
one year, Thomas Ross, two years, and B, F. Tis- 
dale, the latter of whom is the present pastor. 

The present number of members is twenty. 

The First Welch Congregational Church of Nel- 
son.—The first meetings were held about 1848, and 
the church organized in 1850. The members were 
then few in number. Among them were David E. 
Davis and wife, Robert R. Jones and wife, and Mrs. 
Esther Thomas. They were permitted to use the old 
church building two and one-half miles east of Nelson 
village, which was occupied by the Presbyterian socie- 
ty before their removal to the village. This was con- 
veniently located for the accommodation of Welsh set- 
tlers in the north-east part of the town, and was occu- 
pied as a place of worship for about twenty-seven 
years. In 1876 a new church, 55 by 34 feet, was built 
at a cost of about $6,000. 

The first pastor was Rev. John Lally, who served 
them about seven years. Rev. C. D. Jones next 
served them one and one-half years, and was succeed- 
ed by Rev. Benjamin H. Williams, who served them 
some seven years, and Rev. Griffith Jones, the pres- 
ent pastor, who began his labors in 1875. 

The present number of members 184; the attend- 
ance at Sabbath School, 150. Four or five young 
men have been sent by this church to preach the Gos- 
pel. 

The north-east part of the town was made the field 
of religious cultivation at a very early day, probably 
before 1800, by the Baptists and Presbyterians, though 
both organizations have long since ceased to exist, 
and very little definite information is obtainable con- 
cerning them. In 1813 the Baptists numbered 48, 
but they were without a pastor. This indeed was 
their condition during most of their subsequent exist- 
ence. Rev. Nathan Peck served them as pastor from 
1815 to 1819, and during this pastorate, in 1817, they 
reported to the association a membership of 123, a 
number they at notime afterwards reached. They only 
once afterwards reported a membership of one hun- 
dred—in 1831, when they reported a membership of 
104; and in that year, after an interval of eleven years, 
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their next pastor—Daniel Dye—labored with them, 
but remained only a few years. During this period 
the membership gradually diminished till in 1829 it 
reached the lowest number, 45. The next pastor 
was Roger Maddock, who served them from 1835 to 
to 1837, during which time the membership decreased 
from 99 in 1835 to 79 in 1837, having in the interme- 
diate year—1836—been reported at 76. Mr. Mad- 
dock was succeeded in 1838 by Lorenzo E. Swan, a 
licentiate, who served them that and the succeeding 
year. Rev. S. Smith was the pastor in 1843, and was 
followed in 1844 by D. M. Smith, a licentiate, who 
served them till 1848, during the last two years as 
pastor. At the close of his pastorate the membership, 
which, during that period, (in 1847,) was as low as 38. 
numbered 43. F. B. Ames served them in 1849 and 
G. 8. Carpenter in 1850, both being licentiates. Rev. 
W. Kingsley was their last pastor, in 1852; and in 
that year the last report to the Association was made, 
the number of members being reported at 33. The 
Association minutes of that year thus refers to the 
condition: ‘A season of darkness has prevailed with 
this church ; but being favored with the preaching of 
the word, they are beginning to awake, and feel en- 
couraged to hope for better days.” This hopeful feel- 
ing, however, seems to have been but the gleam of 
their expiring life, for they lost their identity, and 
their house of worship, located three miles east of 
Nelson village, was a few years later occupied by the 
Free Methodist Society. 

The Presbyterian Church connected itself with the 
Union Association in September, 1813, but how 
much earlier it was organized we are not advised. It 
retained that connection during the existence of that 
body. In 1825 it is reported for the first time as 
under the care of the Presbytery of Onondaga, and 
was then without a pastor. This was one of the 
churches which constituted the Presbytery of Cort- 
land at its organization in October, 1825. It re- 
mained in that connection till 1835, when, by action 
of the Synod, it was re-annexed to the Presbytery of 
Onondaga. The church was never in a flourishing 
condition. The largest number of members which it 
ever reported was fifty, and in 1846 the number was re- 
duced to twenty-one. It never had regularly installed 
a pastor. In 1831, and the three successive years 
thereafter, Rev. Nathan Gillett was reported as its 
stated supply. With this exception the pulpit was 
uniformly reported as vacant.* It disbanded Feb. 13, 
1848, many of the members uniting with the Cazenovia 
church. The first church built by this Society is lo- 
cated two and one-half miles east of Nelson village, 
and was occupied till recently by the Welsh Congre- 
gational church. Their last house is now used by 





* Hotchkin's History of Western New York, page 307. 


the Methodist Episcopal church, and is located in 
Nelson village. 


MANUFACTURES.—About a mile east of Nelson is 
a saw-mill owned by H. P. Hutchinson, which was 
built about 30 years ago by William Booth. About 
two and one-half miles north of Erieville, on the 
county road, is a saw and grist-mill, operated by water, 
and owned by Eldridge Bump. The motive power is 
not reliable in dry seasons. It contains one muley 
saw. It was built about 1822 by Cyril Green, who 
operated it some ten years. Stephen Hyatt is the 
proprietor of a water-power saw and cider-mill, the 
former of which was built in 1826, and the latter in 
1851. 


War OF THE REBELLION.—The records of the 
parts taken by the town of Nelson in aid of the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion are meager, and only enable 
us to give in part the legislative action, without 
being able to show the specific result of that action. 

At a special town meeting held Nov. 15, 1862, it 
was voted to raise $4,000, or as much thereof as 
might be necessary, on bonds payable Feb. 1, 1864, 
to pay $200 to each man to the number required 
to fill the quota under the last two calls of the Presi- 
dent. Orlando D. Knox and Norman Westcott were 
appointed a committee to carry out the provisions of 
the resolution, which was passed by a vote of 107 to 
3. Pursuant to that resolution, Dec. 3, 1862, the 
Supervisor and Clerk issued bonds, to the amount of 
$2,600, 

At a special meeting held Angust 25, 1864, it was 
resolved by a vote of 102 to 29, to offer a bounty of 
$300 to volunteers applied on the quota of the town 
under the last call for 500,000 men, and to raise the 
money for that object on town orders payable in one 
year from the following April. A. M. Baker, Levi 
Keith, and Lucius D. Knox werg appointed a com- 
mittee to assist and confer with the town war com- 
mittee to carry out these provisions. 

At a special meeting held Sept. 12, 1864, it was re- 
solved to raise $1,600 on town orders, payable April 
1, 1866, to reimburse S. Perry Smith and Lester M. 
Case for money advanced to procure volunteers under 
the call of 500,000 men; and the payment of the 
claims of persons residing in the town who had 
procured substitutes under that call was authorized. 

At a special meeting held Jan. 10, 1865, the war 
committee was authorized to pay to each volunteer, 
to the number requisite to fill the quota under the 
call for 300,000 men, $400 for one year’s, $500 for two 
years’ and $600 for three years’ and as much larger 
an amount as might be found necessary to secure 
the requisite number of men. It was directed that 
the money for this purpose be raised on orders 
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issued by the Supervisor and Clerk, payable on or 
before April 1, 1868, and that if the town is not 
liable to a draft under the last call, then these 
resolutions are null and void. It was also resolved 
to pay to each and any man, not to exceed forty 
in number, who was liable to a draft, $300, provided 
he procured a substitute for three years to apply on 
the quota of the town. 


CHAPTER LI. 
Town OF CAZENOVIA. 


AZENOVIA was formed from Whitestown and 

Paris, March 5, 1795, and derives its name from 
Theophilus Cazenove, the first agent of the Holland 
Land Company. It originally embraced an extent of 
territory nearly equalling Madison county. De Ruyter, 
which then embraced the present towns of George- 
town, German, Lincklaen, Otselic and Pitcher, was 
taken off March 15, 1798; Sullivan, then embracing 
the town of Lenox, Feb. 22, 1803 ; Smithfield, which 
embraced portions of the present towns of Fenner 
and Stockbridge, and Nelson, March 13, 1807; and 
a part of Fenner, April 22, 1823. It is the central 
town upon the west border of the county, and is 
bounded on the north by Sullivan, on the south by 
De Ruyter, on the east by Fenner and Nelson, and 
on the west by Manlius and Pompey. Its length is 
‘about fourteen miles, and its greatest width 54 miles, 
The surface is a rolling upland, broken by the deep 
and rugged valleys of Chittenango and Limestone 
creeks. The latter stream crosses the south part of 
the town in a westerly direction, furnishing near the 
south-west border of the town two beautiful cascades, 
one ninety and the other sixty to seventy feet 
in height, and the former, entering the town 
near the center of the east border, flows in 
a westerly direction to the central part of the 
town, where it makes a wide detour and pursues a 
northerly direction, forming in the latter part of its 
course through the town a portion of the east bound- 
ary, and receiving the waters of Cazenovia lake, a 
beautiful sheet of water in the north part of the town, 
having an elevation of goo feet above tide, and form- 
ing a reservoir for the Erie canal, for which purpose 
it was brought into use in 1867. Chittenango creek 
is a feeder for the Erie canal, and it was brought into 
use as such in 1840. It furnishes in its course through 
the town many valuable mill sites, having a fall of 
several hundred feet, one perpendicular fall of 136 
feet at Chittenango Falls, three miles north of Caze- 
novia, where the water plunges over a ledge of lime- 
stone and forms a beautiful cascade. 


The town is mostly underlaid by the rocks of the 
Hamilton group. The Ithaca group comes to the 
surface in the south-east part, and the Onondaga 
limestone in the north-east part. The latter is exten- 
sively quarried in the locality of Chittenango Falls, 
and furnishes a good quality of water and common 
limestone. The soil in the northern and central parts’ 
is a gravelly loam, and in the southern part a clayey 
loam, underlaid with hardpan. 

The Syracuse & Chenango Valley railroad and the 
Cazenovia & Canastota railroad cross the town cen- 
trally, the former from north-west to south-east, and 
the latter in a southerly direction, intersecting each 
other about a mile south of Cazenovia village. The 
latter road was built by a stock company in 1871, be- 
tween the villages indicated by its name, a distance of 
fifteen miles, and was extended to De Ruyter in 1877.* 

The population of the town in 1875 was 4,240; of 
whom: 3,765 were native, 475 foreign, 4,200 white, 40 
colored, 2,022 males and 2,218 females. Its area 
was 30,332 acres; of which 25,603 acres were im- 
proved, 4,186 woodlands and 543 otherwise unim- 
proved. The cash value of farms was $2,013,017 ; 
of farm buildings other than dwellings, $327,090; of 
stock, $282,602; of tools and implements, $77,703. 
The amount of gross sales from farms in 1874 was 
$214,864. 

There are fifteen common and one Union school dis- 
tricts in the town. During the year ending Sept. 30, 
1879, there were twenty-two licensed teachers at one 
time during twenty-eight weeks or more. The number 
of children ofschool age residing in the districts at that 
date was 1,192. There were four private schools, 
with forty-two pupils inattendance. During that year 
there were eleven male and twenty-five female teach- 


- ers employed ; the number of children residing in the 


districts who attended school was 818, not residing in 
the districts, 64; the average daily attendance during 
the year was 490.959 ; the number of volumes in dis- 
trict libraries was 1,840, the value of which was $768 ; 
the number of school-houses was sixteen, fifteen frame 
and one brick, which, with the sites, embracing 4 
acres and 83 rods, valued at $4,230, were valued at 
$15,100; the assessed value of taxable property in 
the districts was $1,921,475. 

Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 


Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1878........... $ 281.38 
«apportioned to districts.......... 2,635.96 
Raised by tax... 6s. ss SA wie eh ae. 3,316.72 
From teachers’ board..........-...--40 150.50 
- . OUHEE SOULCES 292.0595 79 10's wage bee 429.12 
Total recempts:. ohicip cog v9 so Ab sniane $6,813.68 





“Bonds issued by the town of Cazenovia in aid of the Cazenovia and Cana- 
stota Railroad Co., 600 bonds, each $102, dated Feb. 1, 1869, payable Feb, 
1, 1889, at 7 per cent interest; 200 bonds, each 500, dated Feb, 1, 1869, 
payable Feb. 1, 1869, at 7 per cent interest. 
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Paid for teachers’ wages .....,...-.++- --$4,595-86 
fe VOEANIEEY. 6 Leta 's boing geeaeeny te 0.59 
‘© school apparatus. ..............- 8.25 

e “* houses, sites, fences, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, fences, &c... 933.18 
** incidental expenses............4. 829.85 
Amount remaining on hand Sept. 30,1879. 365.95 
Total disbursements................ $6,813.68 


Cazenovia, like many other towns in the county, is 
rich in incidents suggestive of the occupancy of this 
region of country by a race of people anterior to those 
trom whom the present inhabitants are descended. 
In various localities, and notably so at the head and 
upon the outlet of the beautiful lake within its bor- 
ders, the plow has disclosed evidences that the aborigi- 
nes have camped with more or less permanency and 
at places in considerable numbers, and pursued their 
domestic avocations, hunted, fished, trapped, tilled, 
and buried their dead; while to the west of the head 
of the lake is a locality of no little interest to antiqua- 
rians, known as Indian Fort. It is situated on the 
west line of the town, partly in Cazenovia and partly 
in Pompey, upon a slight eminence, nearly surrounded 
by a deep ravine, the banks of which are quite steep 
and somewhat rocky. Says Mr. J. H. V. Clark :— 

“The ravine is in shape like an ox bow, made by 
two streams which pass nearly around it and unite. 
Across this bow at the opening was an earthen wall 
running south-east and north-west, and when first 
noticed by the early settlers was four or five feet high, 
straight, with something of a ditch in front, from two 
to three feet deep. Within this inclosure may be 
about ten or twelve acres of land. A part of this 
land when first occupied in these latter times was 
called ‘the Prairie,’ and is noted now among the old 
men as the place where the first battalion training was 
held in the county of Onondaga. But that portion 
near the wall and in front of it, has recently, say five 
years ago, (1840,) been cleared of a heavy growth of 
black oak timber. Many of the trees were large, 
and were probably 150 or 200 years old. Some were 
standing zz the ditch and others ov ¢he top of the em- 
bankment. ‘There is a considerable burying place 
within the inclosure. The plow has already done 
much toward leveling the wall and ditch, still they 
can easily be traced the whole extent.” * 

This is but one of a series of similar fortifications, 
nearly, if not quite all of which, says the same author, 
are “situated on land rather elevated above that which 
is immediately contiguous, and surrounded, or partly 
so, by deep ravines, so that these form a part of the 
fortifications themselves. At one of these, on the 
farm. of David Williams, in Pompey, the banks on 
either side are found to contain bullets of lead, as if 
shot across at opposing forces. The space between 
them may be three or four rods, and the natural cut- 
ting twenty or twenty-five feet deep.” This locality 
has been fruitful in relics which prove its aboriginal 





* Schoolcraft’s Notes. 








occupancy subsequent to the advent of the Jesuit 
missionaries. Res *. 

In this vicinity was found the famous Pompey stone, 
which has been the subject of so much speculation and 
learned inquiry, but still remains an unsolved enigma. * 
West of the hill and north of the road from Caze- 
novia to Pompey, there was a fortified point, probably 
very ancient, as here there are no remains indicating 
intercourse with civilized races. One of the remark- 
able characteristics of the pottery found here, are 
raised and molded faces, laid on the corners of quite 
artistically formed cups. Many specimens of these 
are in the collection of the Smithsonian Institute. 
South of this, near Mr. Sweetland’s farm, there was 
also a fort, but less is known of it. A very fine 
grooved stone was found here and is now in the pos- 
session of Mr, L. W, Ledyard, of Cazenovia, An- 
other of these stones from Delphi has enriched the 
Smithsonian collection. No remains of European 
origin are mingled with the numerous objects which 
have been found at ‘the foot of the lake, but the 
aboriginal work there discovered is of a very 
high order, including polished stone, and very fine 
specimens of stone drilling. East of Bingley, near 
the brick-yard, there was an intrenched work and 
relics were found there.t 


SETTLEMENTS.—That portion of this town embraced 
in the Gore, together with the other towns embraced 
in that tract and the town of Nelson, comprised 
the purchase of the Holland Land Company in 
this and Chenango counties. With respect to this 
purchase and the subsequent early operations of this 
company we cannot do better than quote from a letter 
from Major Samuel S. Forman, dated Syracuse, Noy. 
20, 1851, and addressed to the trustees of Cazenovia 
village, in ackowledgment of the compliment in naming 
after him the street on which he resided while living in 
Cazenovia. Its statements may be regarded as au- 
thoritative.t He says :— 

“Tn the winter of 1792—3, I became acquainted in 
Philadelphia with Theophilus Cazenove, Esq., and John 
Lincklaen, Esq., both from Amsterdam, in Holland. 


Mr. Lincklaen, and Mr. Boon, of Rotterdam, in 
Holland, (in connection with the great Holland 


* This is a small boulder about thirteen inches long and twelve inches wide 
bearing a most remarkable inscription and figures, which if genuine, and cor- 
rectly interpreted, furnishes the earliest evidence of the presence of Eure- 
peans in North America. It dates back to a period earlier than the discovery 
of New England, New York or Virginia, a hundred years earlier than the 
founding of Plymouth colony, and within twenty-three years of the discovery 
of the new continent by Cabot. It has been reasonably conjectured by the 
author of Clark's Onondaga, to be a sepulchral monument, erected possi- 
bly by a party of Spaniards, who, stimulated by the love of adventure, 
allured by the love of gold, or driven by some rude blast of misfortune, may 
haye visited this region, and lost one of their number by death, 


+ Contribution to the Crzenovia Republican of March 20, 1879, by J. W. 
Ledyard. 

tAcopy of this valuable letter is preserved in the records of Cazenovia 
village, from which we copy- 
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The gtandfather of Willess C. and Wilson L. Perkins, on their mother’s 
side, was Joseph Coley, who was born in London, England, in the year 1765, 


where his father was a jeweler. Jn 1773 when Joseph was about eight years 
of age, his father removed with his family, from London, and settled at Johns- 
town, in the State of New Vork, where he cleared a farm upon which he re- 
sided until his son Joseph arrived at full age, and married a young lady by 
name of Mary Willess. Joseph Coley and wife removed to Saratoga county, 
where they occupied a farm some few years. They soon, however, removed 
to the town of De Ruyter, in Madison county, where they purchased and oc- 
cupied a farm including the spot since knownas the **De Ruyter Springs,” 
where the family resided a number of years and until 18¢6, when they removed 
to New Woodstock, in the town of Cazenovia, where he purchased and cleared 
a farm upon which the family remained durisg his residence here. On the 
15th of August, 1810, Joseph Coley was ordained as a minister in the Baptist 
church, and afterwards became quite prominent as a preacher in that denomi- 
nation. His wife, Mary, departed this life September jeth, 1845, at the age of 
77 ee After the death of his wife the Rev. Tonga Coley resided with his son 
William, at New Woodstock, until his death, which occurred September 25, 
1856, at the age of ninety-one years. Of this marriage there were ten chil- 
dren, one, while an infant in the cradle, perished with the burning of their log 
house during their residence in the town of De Ruyter. The remaining nine. 
four sons and five daughters, viz:—Willess, Betsey. Polly, Nancy, Laura, 
Clarissa, William, J+ Madison and Hubbard, with his wife, composed his family 
at the time of his residence in New Woodstock. Nancy Coley, the mother of 
Willess C. and Wilson L. Perkins, was born May oth, 1795. 

Abiezer Perkins was born in Deerfield, in the State of Massachusetts, in 
the year 1754, and in 1781, at the age of twenty-three, he was married to lrene 
Loomis, and in the year 1803, he removed with his family 10 the town of 
Cazenovia, in Madison county, N. Y., and located on a farm which he had 
previously purchased about two and one-half miles south of Cazenovia Village, 
on the road leading from that place to De Ruyter. It was thickly covered with 
heavy timber, and a line of marked trees only indicated the highway leading 
past his new home. He cleared the land of its timber and reduced it toa 
tillable condition, and resided upon it until his death. which occurred Sep- 
tember 20th, 1825, at the age of seventy-one years; his wife. Irene, survived 
him about eleven years, and departed this life September 6, 1836, They were 
both members of the Baptist church in which Abiezer Perkins was at the 
time of his death and for many years previous thereto, a Deacon. Of this 
marriage there were five sons and two daughters, as follows; Byram, Jeduthan, 
Eliab, Polly, Sally, Elemander, and Stillman. Elemander, the fourth son was 
born September 13th, 1792, and on the gth of May, 1813, at the age of 
twenty-one, he married Nancy Coley, before mentioned, who was at the time 
of her marriage eighteen years of age. After their marriage they resided for 
some years in the faniily of Deacon Abiezer Perkins, where on the 5th of De- 
cember, 1814, Willess C. was born, and on the 8th of October, 1816, Wilson 
L. was born. These two brothers were the only sons of this family, and their 
lots seemed cast together, and together they have since lived and labored. 
Tn the spring of 1822, Blemander Perkins, with his wife and two sons then 
composing his family, removed to the farm then recently purchased by his 
pees ie law, the a Pores yon: AP pag spe toy. ors further south on 
the De Ruyter road, which he carried on for a number of years, occupyi 
the same house with his father-in-law. bane cd 

In the autumn of 1824, Elemander purchased a farm of about seventy acres 
located on the hill about one and one half miles from Cazenovia Village, on 
the road leading from Mechanicsville to Delphi, ‘I'o this place he removed 
his family in the spring of 1825. Here was born on the 26th of April, 183c, 
an only daughter, Mary Irene, who afterwards and on the 2gth of December, 
1847, at the age of seventeen, was married to Charles J. Halliday, and died the 
following year, Oct, tcth, 1848, Elemander Perkins continued to reside here 
with the remainder of his family until his death in the 62d year of his age, 
on the toth of April, 1854. His widow survived him many years in vigorous 
active life, but after a short illness died December 21st, 1876, aved 8t years. 

‘There remains of the family of Elemander Perkins only the two sons, Wil- 
less C,, and Wilson L., who haye lived together and wrought with a common 
interest on the old homestead with the exception of a short interval, since their 





boyhood, and by their continual industry and close attention to their business, 
have from time to time, added tothe original farm until at present they own 
and cultivate about five hundred acres which they hold in common, 

The elder of these brothers Willess C. was never married. Wilson L. at 
the age of twenty-four and on the 11th of March, 1840, was married to Lu- 
cretia Rice, daughter of Isaac and Anna Rice of Cazenovia, N, Y. She was 
at the time of her marriage in the twenty-second year of her age. They re- 
sided in the family of Elemander Perkins before mentioned, where on the 6th 
of May, 1841,was born to them a son, Franklin R., and on the 17th of thesame 
month the young wife and mother departed this life. y 

Two years later and on the Ist of May, 1843, Wilson L. was married to his 
second wife, Sarah M. Salisbury, daughter of Mason and Rhoda Salisbury of 
Cortland, N.Y. She was twenty-two years of ave at the time of her mar- 
riage. They removed to Lyons, Wayne county, N. Y., where they resided a 
short time, but subsequently and in 1846 returned to the town of Cazenovia, 
and took up their residence on the farm which the brothers Willess C., and 
Wilson L. had then recently purchased from the estate of David Billings 
situated about one and one-half miles south from the village of Cazenovia. on 
the De Ruyter road and adjoining on the south the farm owned by their 
father, Elemander. Here on the tcth cf October, 1847, was born to them a 
son, Judson O., and a little more than twoyears later and on the jist of 
March, 1850, another son, Charles H. But just beyond three years from that 
time the saddest eveut in the history of that household came upon them, On 
the 1st of August, 1853, the husband was again left a widower, and his children 
without a mother and another faithful earnest life was closed to this world 
forever. Shortly after this event Wilson L. with his three sons again returned 
to his old house where with his brother and mother all lived together as one 
family, until the 28th of October, 18¢6, when Wilson L, was married to 
Sophia E. May, of Akron, Ohio, grand-daughter of Luke and Patience May, 
of Cazenovia, in the twenty-first year of her age. 

The eldest son of this family, Franklin R., after spending some time as a stu+ 
dent at the Oneida Conference Seminary at Cazenovia, where he graduated in 
1860, commenced the study of law and was admitted to practice as an attorney 
and counselor in the year 1864. In the same year he was commissioned as 
captain of Company E in the 22d Regiment of N. Y, 5. V. Cay. and served 
with that Regiment in the war of the Rebellion until January, 1865, when he 
was honorably discharged and returned to the study of law, and in August, 
1866, commenced practice in the city of Buffalo, N. ¥., where he is still lo- 
cated, having served two successive terms from January Ist, 1872, to January 
Ist, 1876, as city attorney at that place. On the roth of May, 1876, he was 
married to S. Louise Wright, daughter of William W. and Eleanor Wright, 
of Buffalo, N. Y-. . 

The second son of this family, Judson O., after spending some timeas a 
student at the * Oneida Conference Seminary” at Cazenovia, entered ““Madi- 
son University” at Hamilton, N. Y., where he graduated with the class of 
1872, entered the ‘Hamilton Theological Seminary,”’ from which he gradu- 
ated in 1874, was ordained as a minister in the Baptist church, settled over a 
congregation Of that denomination in Copenhagen, N. Y., where he is still 
pastor, and in 1879 opened a school at that place called the ‘‘Perkins' Academy” 
which he is still conducting. He was married to Ella M. Newton, daughter of 
Christopher and Mary Newton, of Cazenovia, N. Y., on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, 1874.’ P 

The third son, Charles H. after attending school for some time at Cazeno- 
via, and after arriving at manhood remained at home assisting in the business 
of the farm. He was married to Alice C. Kingsley, daughter of A.Z, ayd Polly 
Kingsley, of Hamilton, N. Y., on the 16th of October, 1872. She was twenty- 
two years of age at the time of her marriage. They settled and commenced 
house-keeping on the farm in a house located on the De Ruyter road. Here on 
the 15th of aly, 1874, was born of this marriage a daughter, Alice C., and 
later in the season and on the 28th of September, the young mother passed 
away leaving the new home lonely and desolate. rhnct ger later and on the 
2d of December, 1879, Charles H. married his second wife, Charlotte A. 
Taber, only daughter of B. W. and Amanda Taber, of Cazenovia, N. Y., and 
settled in his former home. The brothers Willess C. and Wilson L. Per- 
kins, still reside at their old homestead and carry on their farm, 
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Company,) were anxious to embark in wild lands. 
They set out on a tour for that purpose and came 
up to old Fort Schuyler, (now Utica,) there they 
separated. Mr. Boon went northerly to view the 
lands twelve miles from Utica, and afterwards pur- 
chased 60,000 acres, and laid out a village, calling it 
Oldenbarnveldt, in honor to a great Dutch character 
of that name—now the village is called Trenton. Mr. 
Boon returned home and the late venerable and ven- 
erated Col, Mappa succeeded him in the agency. Mr. 
Lincklaen took a westerly direction from Utica and 
viewed the ‘Road Township,’* (now Cazenovia,) and 
Township No. 1, now called Nelson, likewise the gore, 
now called De Ruyter, Lincklaen, Pitcher and Brakel, 
containing altogether 120,000 acres. Mr. Lincklaen 
informed me that he hired two hardy men to accom- 
pany him to explore his purchase and that they were 
eleven days in the wilderness; himself, then young 
and slender, enjoying excellent health and activity, 
and fond of being out planning improvements. 
“Messrs. Cazenove and Lincklaen observed to me 
‘as you have lately returned from a long tour to the 
southward, how would you like a northern one?’ and 
made me proposals which I accepted, At this time I 
had just returned from nearly a two years’ tour to the 
Natchez, accompanying a connection with a large 
family who had a contract with the Spanish Govern- 
ment, when Spain held that country. I met Mr. 
Lincklaen by appointment in New York in April, 
1793. He requested me to purchase a large assort- 
ment of merchandise and every article that I thought 
would facilitate the settlers in a new country. The 
object was for the encouragement of settlers, and not 
for the profit of the store. We proceeded on to 
Utica. Here was the starting place. Fifteen hired 
men with a few days’ provisions in their knapsacks 
and axes on their shoulders, a pair of oxen to a cart 
loaded with provisions for men and beast, implements 
of husbandry, &c., &c., was sent on the Genesee road 
as far as Canasaraga. Mr. Lincklaen and myself on 
horseback in a few days accompanied the train. At 
Chittenango we left the Genesee road, turned south 
up the creek about one mile, following an Indian 
path zig zag up a heavy hill, the axe men widening 
the way so as to let the cart go on, By the time we 
arrived to the summit of the hill night overtook us. 
Now preparation was made for the night; the oxen 
made fast and the horses also, a large fire was made. 
The next thing to be done was to take out our jack- 
knives and the cook to exhibit his bread and raw 
pork. Each one catered for himself. Some eat the 
pork raw; some sharpened a long stick and put the 
pork upon it and roasted it in the fire. Next for 
sleeping ; the trunk of a large tree was our head- 
board, our feet near the fire, and the ground our bed. 
We all arose early, After partaking our bread and 
pork, business commenced again with opening the cart- 
way. The teamster said another yoke of oxen was 
necessary, so Mr. Lincklaen dispatched him back to 
Whitestown to buy them, Mr. Lincklaen then pro- 
posed for him and me to proceed on with one horse 
to the lake, as the teamster had my horse, we would 
‘ride and tie’ and keep the Indian path, and leave 
the hands, supposing that by night they would come 





* So named because the proceeds arising from the sale of lands therein were 
to be applied to the construction of roads. 





to us. On our arrival at the outlet at the south end 
of ‘the lake, we discovered a small bark cabin and some 
signs of men. ‘The horse ‘Captain’ was turned loose 
on the little prairie, the saddle and portmanteau, &c., 
laid inthe hut. We strolled about, viewed the grounds, 
Mr. Lincklaen highly gratified to find it better 
for building than he expected. When night drew 
nigh we made for the bark cabin ; presently three 
men came in, total strangers, After the usual saluta- 
tions they had recourse to their wallet and displayed 
their bread and raw pork; they, perceiving we could 
not follow suit, very kindly tendered to us their 
hospitality, which we very cordially accepted. We 


‘explained to them who we were and our situation and 


gave each other our respective names. They proved 
to be our near neighbors, living from three to five 
miles off, which in those days was considered near by. 
Their names was Joseph Atwell, Charles Roe and 
Bartholomew, all from Pompey Hollow. No 
tidings from our people; sleeping hour has arrived, 
preparations for sleeping. The three strangers a foot 
on a fishing excursion. Mr. Lincklaen and myself 
had one saddle and portmanteau for our pillows, with 
‘Lion’ near by, ‘ Captain’ on the prairie. Before we 
awoke our fishermen took French leave of us. About 
8 o'clock A. M., yet no tidings. | Mr. Lincklaen con- 
cluded that it would be prudent for him to make back 
tracks to know the cause of the delay of the foresters, 
and leave ‘Captain’ and faithful ‘Lion’ with me. 
Now I am entirely alone in the wilderness in the 
north-west parts of Herkimer county, N. Y. About 
10 A. M. I thought it would be prudent for me to fol- 
low Mr. Lincklaen. I took the bridle, caught the 
‘Captain,’ and leading him to the hut, put saddle and 
the heavy portmanteau with $500 in silver on the 
horse. The money had depreciated, so that it could 
not here buy me a piece of bread. I commenced 
my retrograde movement, ‘Lion’ preceding me. I 
walked and led the horse; presently I beheld two 
men approaching me. On advancing to me they 
gave their names, Jedediah Jackson and Joseph 
Yaw, two commissioners appointed by a company in 
Vermont to go and ‘spy out’ the land in township 
No. 1. They said they had met Mr. Lincklaen and 
that he referred them to me for further directions to 
the town now called Nelson, I had the pleasure 
about 2 Pp. M. to meet a man with a budget of eatables 
and drinkables which Mr. Lincklaen had sent me 
from our magazine cart. Our ‘Lion’s’ olfactory 
nerves were so keen that he had to be held back by 
the collar till his turn came. The cause of this great 
delay was the breaking of the axletree of the cart 
near where we left it. 

“When all the men and cart arrived at the spot 
which Mr. Lincklaen had selected for the present lo- 
cation, being a little west of a small rayine, and 
nearly opposite where Ledyard Lincklaen, Esq., now 
resides, at the south end of the lake,” the first busi- 
ness was to build a large log house, containing one 
room for a store, one for Mr. Lincklaen and one for 
a kitchen, and also another large one for a farm 
house. These men located in the beautiful white oak 
grove between the ravine and the outlet of the lake. 
A large warehouse in front of the store, and a few 











* The residence of L- Wolters Ledyard, “The Oaks,"’ on the south shore 
of the lake, is very near the first log cabin built by these pioneers in 1793. 
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rods off was also determined on and subsequently 
built. These preparations for building were begun 
about the 8th day of May, 1793. * * * 

“Mr, Lincklaen expected that the Road Township 
* * * would have been surveyed and laid out in 
farm lots before he came on to open the sales. He 
dispatched James Green (the Major) with a pocket 
compass to direct him through the wilderness some 
forty miles to Oxford for Mr. Lock, the surveyor, to 
come immediately and lay out this township, Mr. 
Lincklaen having advertised that the first ten families 
who moved on should have one hundred acres of 
land for one dollar per acre. This generous proposal 
brought on very unexpectedly that number of families 
from adjacent towns between Utica and Cazenovia. 
Some fine young people, it was said, abbreviated their 
courtship to take advantage of these proposals. ‘The 
workmen had not completed their log house when the 
families, or some of them, came on, and found no 
place to shelter them; but the workmen had the gal- 
lantry to give up the large tent for their accommoda- 
tion and increased their exertions to shelter themselves 
in their own building.* When Mr. Lock came on to 
survey the land, the woods were alive with settlers to 
pick their lots. Some were so fortunate as to secure 
berths in the surveyor’s service, and deposited their 
money in the office till called for to apply on their 
purchases. As soon as the number of lots could be 
ascertained they would hasten to the office to have it 
entered. The competition became so great that the 
sales were suspended for a time for fear of making 
mistakes. t 

“The price of the land opened at one and a half 
dollars per acre, except as to the ten families above 
mentioned. 

“The terms of payment were ten dollars cash down, 
balance in ten years with annual interest, and condi- 
tioned for certain improvements. ‘Two miles were 
reserved off the north end of Road Township, and 
laid out in ten acre lots for the benefit of the vil- 
lagers. * * * JT believe the village plat was not 
laid out until the next summer, 1794. 

“Tt was first intended to lay out the village on the 
west bank of the lake; but the north line of the com- 
pany went only to the north line of P. G. Childs, 
Es 


“Judge Wright, of Fort Stanwix, (now Rome,) be- 
gan to lay out the village, but was called home before 
completion. After him the late Calvin Guiteau, Esq., 
completed it. The village was named in honor of 
Theophilus Cazenove, Esq., the Holland Land Com- 
pany’s agent residing in Philadelphia. The location 
of the village must be regarded as a fortunate one, be- 
ing almost surrounded by water, viz: the lake on the 
west and on the south by the outlet of the lake, which, 
uniting in the mill-pond with Chittenango creek, flows 
easterly and then northerly, furnishing a never-failing 
head of water, with a gentle fall of 700 feet within 

* Among these were Archibald Bates, Isaac Nichols, Benjamin Pierson, 
Noah Taylor, William Gillett and Anson Dean. 

Of the settlers on this purchase Major Forman elsewhere says: “* I be- 
lieve there was but one person who took up alot of land during the first four 
years, while I continued in office, who could not write his name.”* 

$ The village of Cazenovia lies only partially in the tract originally pur- 
chased by Mr. Lincklaen, the center of Seminary street being the north line 
of that purchase, Afterwards, when it became desirable to use land tothe 
north of this for the village plot, some 10,000 acres of the New Petersburgh 
Tract were purchased. 











about eight miles, including, however, in the descent, 
a beautiful cascade of about 140 feet, forming fine 
sites for hydraulic purposes, the whole distance hav- 
ing solid beds of stone and gravel and capable of pro- 
pelling machinery at every few rods, which it seems 
your enterprising citizens have already to a considera- 
ble extent improved for years past, and new erections 
are of late being made, and all the distance made of 
easy access by a plank [now Macadamized] road 
through a valley which was formerly considered wholly 
waste land. The prospect now is that you will be- 
come a large manufacturing city that will vie with 


Lowell. 
* * * * * * * * * 


gee ¥ * of all the little group of sixteen or 
seventeen who encamped in the woods on Chittenan- 
go Hill about the 6th or 7th of May, 1793, I don’t 
know that another lives. Probably not, Col. Linck- 
laen and myself bemg perhaps nearly the youngest. 
Among these were James Smith, Michael Day, John 
Wilson, James Green, David Fay, Stephen F, Black- 
stone, Philemon Tuttle, David Freeborn, Gideon 
Freeborn and Asa C. Towns.” 

In 1794 Mr. Lincklaen built a saw, and grist-mill, 
each of which was the first of its kind in the town. 
The latter stood on Chittenango creek, about a quar- 
ter of a mile above its junction with the outlet of the 
lake, just below the steep bank contiguous to the res- 
idence of George S. Ledyard. This mill was sold by 
the company to Dr. Jonas Fay, and was soon after 
burned, together with a brewery and distillery. After- 
wards the site of S. F. Chaphe’s mill was occupied. 

Mr. Lincklaen, who died of a paralytic affection, 
Feb. 9, 1822, aged 53, was succeeded in the agency 
of the Holland Company's lands by his adopted son, 
Jonathan Denise Ledyard, who, in 1822, purchased 
the unsold lands belonging to that company, and was 
for seventy-six years a resident of Cazenovia and 
prominently identified with all its substantial interests 
till his death, Jan. 7, 1874.* 

Major Samuel S. Forman continued for several 
years to be a prominent and influential merchant in 
Cazenovia, at first as a partner with the Holland 
Land Co., though for a time without his knowledge, 
and subsequently taking their store upon his own ac- 
count. He was the third son of Samuel and Helena 
(Denise) Forman, and was born at Middletown Point, 
N. J., July 21, 1765. Heattended a Latin or Gram- 
mar school at Freehold till the close of the Revolu- 
tion, and inimediately after engaged as a clerk ina 
mercantile business conducted by his uncle Lieut.- 
Col. Forman, and brother-in-law, Major Burrows. Af- 
ter a brief engagement he entered the employ of his 


* Biographical sketches both of Mr. Lincklaen and Mr. Ledyard will be 
found at the end of this chapter. . 

+ This is the date assigned by A, B. Caldwell in a biographical sketch of him 
published in the A any Atlas and Argus, in 1861 ; though, says C. C. Daw- 
son, of New York, in The Historical Magasine of December, 1869, to which 
we are indebted for information regarding Maj. Forman, “‘It is doubtful if the 
Major’s exact age was known to any one except himself,”’ so reticent was he 
of matters pertaining to himself. 
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brother-in-law, Major Ledyard, and Col. Benjamin 
Walker, who were co-partners in a wholesale hard- 
ware and commission business in New York City. 
During his five years’ service here he was sent as super- 
cargo of a vessel to Charleston. He was afterwards 
engaged in mercantile business on his own account at 
Middletown Point, but abandoned that in 1789 to 
join in the expedition to Natchez as stated in his nar- 
rative. Having organized a military company at Caz- 
enovia, he was appointed by Gov. Jay, Major of 
the regiment to which it was attached. While resid- 
ing here he held many places of private and public 
trust. In 1808 he was married to Miss Sarah Mc- 
Carty, of Salina. His only children were a son, who 
died in infancy, and a daughter, Mary Euphemia, wife 
of Dr. Abraham Van Gaasbeck, of Syracuse. Major 
Forman had an extensive acquaintance with public 
men, and was related by birth and marriage to many 
persons of distinction. He removed to Onondaga 
county and died at the residence of his daughter in 
Syracuse, Aug. 18, 1862. 

Jonathan Forman, an elder brother of Major Samuel 
S. Forman, was born Oct. 16, 1755. He was an early 
resident of Cazenovia, and the first to take up land in 
the town of Nelson. He took up three lots lying just 
south-west of Erieville, which is located on lot 145, 
but he never settled on them’ Eldad and Lemuel 
Richardson cleared the required six acres. He was a 
Lieut-Col. in the American army during the Revolu- 
tion, and a Brig-Genl. of Militia in this State. He 
was prominent in military matters and was active in 
organizing the militia brigade of Madison county. He 
afterwards located at Pompey Hollow, and died May 
25, 1809. His wife Mary Ledyard, was born Sept. 
5, 1758, and died May 31, 1806. He was the grand- 
father of Gov. Horatio Seymour, and a relative of 
Hon. Joshua Forman, the founder of Syracuse, 

Other settlers of 1793 were Archibald Bates, Day 
Fay, William Miles, Noah Taylor, Isaac Nichols, Ira 
Peck, Nathan Webb, Shubael Brooks, Samuel Tyler 
Augur, Bates was one of the party who ac- 
companied Mr. Lincklaen. He took up a farm about 
two miles east of Cazenovia and died there, he and 
his wife. His youngest son, John, is living in Chit- 
tenango. Day Fay also accompanied Lincklaen, and 
settled in the same locality as Bates, where Cyrenus 
S. Smith now lives. He died Oct. 29, 1826, aged 64, 
and Mercy, his wife, Nov. 5, 1843, aged 82. Asa 
Fay, brother to David, settled in the same locality, 
where the Mulligan’s now live, and died July 8, 1861, 
aged 88, and Sarah, his wife, March 26, 1866, aged 
82. William Miles settled in the south part of the 
town. Noah Taylor’s wife was the first white woman 
to settle in the town. Isaac Nichols, who, like Tay- 
lor, accompanied Mr. Lincklaen, settled on the east 





shore of the lake. His daughter Millison, who was 
born Aug. 8, 1793, was the first child born in the 
town. 

Lewis Stanley and David Smith joined the settle- 
ments in 1794. Stanley came in with his father’s 
family from Hartford, Conn., and settled near the vil- 
lage of Cazenovia, where he died April 30, 1857, aged 
76. His first wife, Betsey Smith, died Jan. 30, 1830, 
aged 39; and his second wife, Maria Dunbar, who 
was born in Ashfield, Mass., Sept. 27, 1805, died 
Jan. 7, 1868, Mr. Stanley wasa prominent and active 
member of the Methodist church and a warm friend 
of Cazenovia Seminary. 

David Smith was a native of Massachusetts, and 
came here from Clinton, where he settled with his 
parents at the age of seventeen. He located about a 
mile south of New Woodstock, on the farm now owned 
and occupied by Luther Hunt. He took up 150 
acres, but soon after sold 50 acres to Edward Curtis, 
who came in a little later from the Eastern States. 
Smith built in 1817 or '18 the hotel in New Wood- 
stock now occupied by Chauncey J. Cook, and in 
1818 remoyed to the village and kept that hotel, till 
the spring of 1831. He was succeeded by his son 
Erastus and his brother-in-law, Asa Merrill, who kept 
it two years, when Jonathan and Jerman Smith, 
brothers of Erastus, took it. Jerman died Jan. 18, 
1836, aged 23, and after a few years, Artemas and 
Orrin Smith, two other brothers, took charge of it, 
Artemas continuing till his death, and Orrin for some 
time after alone. David continued to reside in the 
village, working a small farm, till his death, July 7, 
1844, aged 72. He married here Betsey, daughter of 
Thomas Merrick, who died Noy. 26, 1846, aged 72. 

Jonathan Smith, brother to David, came from 
Clinton a year or two after him. He settled in the 
west part of the village of New Woodstock. He 
took up 150 acres, which embraced the whole of that 
portion of the village lying south of the Hamilton 
and Skaneateles turnpike. He built the house now 
owned by Silas E. Morse and occupied as a tenement 
house. It was the first tavern in the village, and was 
kept by him for many years. He had three wives 
but no children. After the death of his third wife, in 
Rochester, he went to Ohio on a visit and died there. 

Settlements were made about this time by Charel- 
vell Webber, William Sims and Isaac Morse, at New 
Woodstock. Webber died April 4, 1811, aged 41. 
Chandler Webber, another early settler in this locality 
died June 13, 1837, aged 78, and Beulah, his wife, 
Jan. 1, 1831, aged 63. Isaac Morse died Sept. 24, 
1858, aged 86, and Sally, his wife, Jan. 4, 1860, aged 
77- 

Abraham Tillotson came from Hebron, Conn., in 
1795, and settled two miles south of Cazenovia yil- 
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lage, where Gardner Perkins now lives. A few 
months later he removed to the locality known as 
Pompey East Hollow, about two miles west of Caz- 
enovia village, on the farm now owned and occupied 
by Charles Hunt, (but forming only a portion of 
Hunt's farm,) where he was engaged in farming and 
brick making some twenty years, the latter part of the 
time in company with his son Ephraim, He resided 
there till his death. He had five children who mostly 
married and settled in the town ; but not one isliving. 
Four of Ephraim’s children are living in Cazenovia, 
Jabez, Ephraim B., A. Wheeler and Mrs, Orange At- 
well. None of the other descendants are living in 
this locality. 

Walter Childs came from Woodstock, Conn., his 
native place, in 1796, and took up roo acres on the 
west side of Cazenovia Lake, on the turnpike from 
Cazenovia to Manlius, four miles west of Cazenovia, 
on the farm now occupied by Mr. Norton, where he 
died Dec. 14, 1857, aged 81, After working here 
two summers he returned to Connecticut and married 
Rhoda Burley, of Union, Conn., and with her returned 
to Cazenovia in 1798. She died April 1, 1839, aged 
58. They had six children, all of whom, except Wil- 
lard T., who died in infancy, and Aldis, who is now 
residing in Danforth, a suburb of Syracuse, married 
and settled in Cazenovia. Only one other is living, 
Thomas, a carpenter and joiner, in Cazenovia village. 

Jacob Ten Eyck, a native of Albany, removed 
thence in 1797 to Cazenovia, and engaged as a clerk 
in the store of Samuel S. Forman, where he remained 
six or eight years, when he engaged in mercantile 
business on his own account, continuing till about 
1830, during the time carrying on also several stores 
in Chautauqua county. He then retired from busi- 
ness and succeeded Perry G. Childs as President of 
the Madison County Bank, which office he held dur- 
ing the further continuance of the bank, till the expi- 
ration of its charter. Mr. Ten Eyck came here 


‘when abuut twelve years old, and married here Miss 


Betsey, daughter of Joseph Burr, of Cazenovia, a 
native of Hartford, Conn., by whom he had three 
children, Mary A., Henry and Elizabeth, the latter of 
whom died unmarried July 6, 1853, aged 29. Mr. 
Ten Eyck and his wife died of yellow fever in Savan- 
nah, in 1853, the former on the 6th and the latter on 
the 3d of May, both at the age of 67. 

Jeduthan Perkins settled previous to 1800 in what 
was known from him as the Perkins’ district, south of 
Cazenovia, and raised up a prominent and influential 
family. Francis Norton came from Connecticut in 
1800, and about 1810 or ’12 removed to the south 
part of the town of Nelson, locating on the Daniel 
Moore farm, where he died June 8, 1858, aged 80, 
and Sally, his wife, Sept. 7, 1863, aged 81. James 
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Covell settled about 1800 in the north edge of the 
town, on the farm which is in part occupied by Dr, 'T. 
L. Harris. He removed about 1828 or ’30 to Chau- 
tauqua county and died there. Hendrick DeClercq, 
a native of Amsterdam, Holland, settled-in the town 
in 1800. His wife, Mary Ledyard, came here from 
Connecticut on horseback in 1798, and lived to a 
very advanced age. Her father, G. S. Ledyard, and 
his kinsman Colonel Ledyard, were killed in the 
massacre of Fort Griswold, at Groton, in the Revolu- 
tionary war. Levi Burgess was another settler of 
this year, (1800). He died Sept. 22, 1862, aged gr, 
and Ruth, his wife, Jan. 15, 1858, aged 81. 

Joseph Holmes, a native of Munson, Mass., came 
here from Chesterfield county, N. H., in 1801, and 
settled in the locality of New Woodstock, where he 
died Oct. 15, 1859, aged 80, and Sally, his wife, 
June 8, 1849, aged 68. Caleb VanRiper settled the 
same year at the head of the lake, where he carried 
on the tanning business, and died Jan. 9, 1845, aged 
81, and Phebe, his wife, June 28, 1847, aged 75. 
The tannery has long since disappeared, likewise the 
saw-mill which was afterwards built in the same 
locality. 

Edward Parker and Phineas Southwell, originally 
from Massachusetts, came from Boonville, Oneida 
county, in 1802, and settled at the head of the lake. 
Parker died Aug. 20, 1840, aged 80, and Rebecca, 
his wife, Sept. 9, 1829, aged 67. On Southwell’s 
farm was an Indian clearing of some fifteen acres, 
which bore evidence of recent cultivation. This 
farm has yielded many aboriginal relics. 

Robert Fisher and Isaac Warren came about 1803, 
and settled in New Woodstock. Fisher, where James 
Tucker now lives, and Warren, where Ezra Webber 
now lives. Warren afterwards removed to and died 
in De Ruyter, where the only one of his children 
living, Eli, now resides. John Savage settled in this 
village a little later. He took up some fifty acres, in- 
cluding the land on which the Baptist meeting-house 
now stands. His house stood a little north-west of 
the church. He was a carpenter and joiner, and re- 
sided here till his death, Aug. to, 1851, aged 88. 
Elizabeth, his wife, died Aug. 31, 1826, aged 53. 

Samuel Thomas came from Litchfield, Conn., in 
1804, and located in Cazenovia village, where he 
carried on the harness-making business till his death, 
March 12, 1861, aged 80. His eldest son, Samuel, 
who had been in company with him from about 1832, 
succeeded him, and, with the exception of some four 
years spent in the town of Pompey, continued the 
business here till his death, June 26, 1870, aged 61, 
when his son, H. Birney Thomas, who became asso- 
ciated with him in 1868, succeeded to and still carries 
on the business. 
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Deacon Isaiah Dean and his wife, Nancy, came 
this same year, (1804,) from Galway, Saratoga county, 
and took up a farm on the west line of the town, in 
Pompey East Hollow, where William Hunt now lives, 
and where both died, the Deacon in January, 1873, 
and his wife, April 25, 1866. They had six children. 

William Moore, a native of Connecticut, came 
from Western, Mass., in January, 1805, and settled 
about three miles south of Cazenovia village, on the 
farm owned then and till his death (April 20, 1849, 
aged 70,) by his brother-in-law, Daniel Damon, who 
came here from Western, Mass., a few years previously. 
Moore came with his wife, Polly Damon, by whom he 
had four children, all of whom were born in this 
county. Moore removed after a few years to Smith- 
field, and thence in 1814 to Nelson, where he died 
July 18, 1853, aged 78, and his wife, Jan. 29, 1864, 
aged 79. Daniel Damon married here Kezia Litch- 
field, of Cazenovia, and died on the farm on which 
both resided till their death, Feb. 14, 1832, aged 44. 

Christopher Webb came from Canterbury, Conn., in 
1860, and settled on lot 29. He died March 1, 1837, 
aged 82, and Mary, his wife, May 4, 1831, aged 65. 

Ebenezer Knowlton came from Dartmouth, N. H., 
in 1806, with his wife, Ruth Smalley, and one child, 
Edmond, and settled in Cazenovia village, where he 
carried on chair making, the manufacture of linseed 
oil and painting till his death, Jan. 28, 1842, at the 
age of 72. His oil mill, which was established in 
1815, was the first in this section of the country, and 
was continued in operation till about 1848, by his 
eldest son Edmond, who still resides in Cazenovia. 
The chair business to which he succeeded was estab- 
lished at a very early day by Nehemiah White, and 
was discontinued with the oil-mill. 

Rev. Roswell Beckwith, a Baptist clergyman, of 
Lyme, Conn,, where Jan. 13, 1780, he married Lydia 
Dow, a native of that place, where all their children 
were born, removed thence in 1795 to Coeymans, and 
thence in 1807 to Cazenovia, where he died Feb. 2, 
1836, aged 82, and his wife, April 16, 1834, aged 78. 

Bishop Tucker came from New Jersey soon after 
1800, and settled in the south-east part of the town, 
about two miles east of New Woodstock, on the farm 
on a portion of which James Ryan now lives, and re- 
sided there till his death. His children married and 
settled on adjoining farms in the same locality, and 
most of them died there. 

Other early settlers were Abiel Ainsworth, and 
Reuben Bryant. Ainsworth was for many years a 
deacon in the Baptist church in Cazenovia, where he 
died at a very advanced age. He was twice married 
and had six children, five of whom are living, but 
none of them in this county. His son, S. C. Ains- 
worth, was for several years pastor of the Baptist 
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church of Brookfield and subsequently of the church 
in Earlville. Reuben Bryant settled a mile east of 
Cazenovia, where Robert Tackabury now lives. 


Town Orricers.*—The following are the officers 
of Cazenovia in 1880 :— 


Supervisor—J. Harvey Nourse. 

Clerk—Jesse W. Hall. 

‘Justices—Edgar N. Wilson, George H. Benjamin, 
Gilbert S. Poole, Lysander Nourse. . 

Assessors—George H. Atwell, J. J. Morse, Harri- 
son L. Wellington. 

Commissioners of Highways—William C. Sherman, 
N. L. Webber, O. P. Ferry. 

Overseers of the Poor—E, B. Tillottson, Ezra 
Webber. 

Constables—Benjamin T. Ball, Matthew Moochler, 
Harrison Rathbun, Merrill C. Wood, 

Collector—Benjamin T. Ball. 

Inspectors of Election—District Ne. 1—Byron A 
Cargille, Charles A. Fox, Charles H. Post. District 
No. 2—W. A. Crandall, Burr Wendell, John Fair- 
child. District No. 3—J. C. Tillotson, J. T. Reynolds, 
B. H. Stanley. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—Eber D. Peet. 

Game Constable—William B, Downer. 

Excise Commissioners—Edmond Flanagan, B. H. 
Stanley, Stephen Newton. 


CAZENOVIA. 


Cazenovia is beautifully situated on Chittenango 
creek, on the east shore and at the foot of the 
pretty lake of the same name. It is the seat of 
wealth, culture and refinement, and these combined 
with its natural attractions, and eligible location, 
make it a favorite and much frequented summer 
resort. It lies a little north-east of the center of 
the town. The Utica, Ithaca and Elmira Railroad 
(Cazenovia and Canastota) passes centrally through it 
and the Syracuse and Chenango Valley Railroad 
contiguous to it, opening up ample railroad commun- 
ication. The former connects with the New York 
Central at Canastota, its northern terminus, with 
the Delaware, Lackawana and Western Railroad at 
Cortland, and the Erie Road at Elmira, three great 
popular thoroughfares; while the latter connects with 
the first two roads at Syracuse and with the New 
York, Ontario and Western Railroad (Midland) at 
Earlville. 

It contains six churches,f the Central New York 
Conference Seminary, a union free school, three 
hotels,t a printing office,$ a-private bank, several 
stores, a manufactory of mowing machines, a sash, 





m ‘The earlier town records of Cazenovia, covering a most interesting period 
in its history, have not been preserved ; hence we are unable to give a list of 
the first town officers, and much information which might have been gleaned 
from the early town legislation is irreparably lost, 

t Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, Episcopal, Universalist and 
Roman Catholic. 

t Lincklaen House, kept by Clark & Jewett, Cazenovia Fouts, kept by 
Perry Crandall, and the Lake House, kept by C. B. Stanton. 

§ The Cazenovia Republican, see page 518, 

{| See next subject, ‘‘ Merchants.” 
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door and blind factory, a woolen-mill, a flouring-mill, 
planing-mill, saw and planing-mill, a planing-mill and 
cabinet shop, a manufactory of glass ball traps, a 
foundry, various mechanic shops, and a population of 
nearly 2,000, 

The name of the village, like that of the town, per- 
petuates the memory of Mr. Cazenove, the agent 
of the Holland Land Company, and was incorporated 
under its present name Feb. 7. 1810.* The first cor- 
poration meeting was held May 1, 1810, at the house 
of E. S, Jackson, in said village. Elisha Farnham, 
one of the justices of the town, presided, and A. D, 
VanHorne was appointed clerk. The following named 
officers were then elected: Elisha Farnham, P. G. 
Childs, Jonas Fay, E. S. Jackson and Samuel Thomas, 
Trustees ; J. N. M. Hurd, Treasurer; Jacob A. Dana, 
Bailiff and Collector. Ata meeting of the trustees 
held at the same place May g, 1810, Jonas Fay was 
elected President and Caleb Ledyard, Clerk. 

The following are the officers of Cazenovia village 
in 1880 :— 


Trustees—E. B. Knowlton, W. W. Watkins, Burr 
Wendell. 

President—I. Newton Goff. 

Clerk—W. D. Wells. 

The following have been the Presidents and Clerks 
of Cazenovia village from 1810 to 1880 :— 


PRESIDENTS. CLEeRKs. 
1810, Jonas Fay. Caleb Ledyard. 
1811. Samuel S. Forman. do. 


1812—13. Jabish N. M. Hurd. Edward S. Stewart. 
1814, do. Charles Stebbins. 


1815. Noble S. Johnson, do. 

1816, John Williams. do, 

1817. Ezekiel Carpenter. do. 

1818. William Whipple. do. 

1819. Matthew Chandler. do, 

1820, Samuel Thomas, do. 

1821. Ezekiel Carpenter. do. 

1822. Zadock Sweetland. Samuel Thomas. 
1823,’5. Perry G. Childs. do. 

1824, ’6. Charles Stebbins. do. 

1827. Ebenezer Knowlton. do. 

1828. John Williams. do. 

1829. Jesse Kilborn. William J. Hough. 
1830—1. Ezekiel Carpenter. do. 

1832. Lemuel White. do, 

1833. E. Carpenter. do. 
18345. John Williams. Chas. H. S. Williams. 
1836. William Burton. William J. Hough. 
1837. do Sidney T. Fairchild. 
1838. William J. Hough. do. 

1839. Benjamin F. Clarke. do. 

1840. do. Calvin Carpenter. 





* This was recently the subject of an interesting correspondence. Dec. 14, 
1875, Raoul de Cazenove, of Lyons, France, great-grandson of Theophilus 
de Cazenove, addressed a letter to the “‘ Mayor of Cazenovia,” expressing a 
kindly interest in the village and tendering a portrait of its founder, whose 
name has been so pleasantly associated with the village from its earliest histo- 
ty. This portrait, the property of the village, is now in possession of the 
Messrs, Ledyard. 

+ March 24, 1836, Sidney T. Fairchild was appointed Clerk vice Chas. H. 
S. Williams, resigned. 

















PRESIDENTS, CLERKS. 
1841. William J. Hough. Calvin Sapees - 
1842. Rensselaer Jackson. 
1843. S. H. Henry. o 
1844. Simon C. Hitchcock, Calvin Carpenter. 
1845. Henry TenEyck. ‘do, 
1846. Sidney T. Fairchild. Richard Thomas. 
1847—’8. William Burton. do. 
1849. S. H. Henry. do. 
1850. S. C. Hitchcock. do. 
1851~6. Elisha Litchfield. do. 
1857. Lewis Raynor. George L. Rouse. 
1858. Lewis B. Stone. Charles Stebbins. 
1859. B. Rush Wendell. do. 
1860. William L. Storke. Charles Stebbins, Jr. 
1861,°3. Lewis B. Stone. do.f 
1862. do. L. Wolters Ledyard. 
1864. D. Eralzman Haskell. Delos W. Cameron. 
1865. Albert Card. do. 
1866. Lewis B. Stone.{ Charles Stebbins, Jr. 
1867. Charles Stebbins, Jr. Geo. M. Weaver. 
1868. do. John Fairchild. 
1869—70. Martin Spear. D. W. Cameron, 
1871. Orrin W. Sage. do. 
1872. George L. Rouse. do. 
1873.8 Everet S. Card. J. W. Howson. || 
1874. Winfield S. Smyth. Augustus P. Clarke. 
1875. George S. Ledyard. John C. Fowler. 
1876. William M. Burr. _H. B. Smith. 
1877-8. do. W. D. Wells. 
1879. R. J. Hubbard. do. 
1880. I, Newton Goff. do. 


Mercuants.—The first merchant in Cazenovia was 
Samuel S. Forman, who, as we have seen, came here 
with John Lincklaen in 1793, in the employ of the 
Holland Land Company. ‘The first store, a compart- 
ment of the first log building erected, stood at the 
foot of the lake, near the residence of Mr. L. W. 
Ledyard. 

The following is a copy of the contract entered into 
between Mr. Lincklaen and himself, the original of 
which is in the possession of the Messrs.- Ledyard :— 

“ Articles of agreement made and concluded on in 
Philadelphia this seventeenth day of March, 1793, 
between Mr. Jno. Lincklaen of the one part and 
Samuel S. Forman of the other part, viz: the said 
Forman engages to go with the said Lincklaen in the 
back parts of the State of New York, to form a settle- 
ment and take charge of all merchandize as is assigned 
to him, transact the business under the directions of 
said Lincklaen, and in his absence said Forman to su- 


* August 13, 1841, Benjamin T. Clarke was appointed clerk wice C, Car- 
penter removed, Nov. 8, 1841, C. Carpenter was restored to the position. 

+ L. Wolters Ledyard was elected clerk Feb. 13, 1861, wice Charles 
Stebbins resigned. 

+ August 23, 1866, Harley S. Keller was elected President vice Lewis B. 
Stone, deceased, August 17, 1866, aged 6o. 

§ July 6, 1873, the village voted to re-incorporate under the act of April 20, 
1870, which makes the office of President an elective one by the villagers in- 
stead of the trustees as hitherto, The first election under this charter was 
held Dec. 3, 1873. 

|| April 3, 1873, George A. Spear was elected Clerk, wice J. H. Howson 
resigned Feb. 11, 1873. 

| May 6, 1875, Irving C. Forte was appointed Clerk, vice J. C. Fow- 
ler resigned. 








Pinus Montacus. 


Linus Montague was a native of Cazenovia, Madi- 
son county, N. Y., born July 22,1799. One of a fam- 
ily of eleven children, of Oreb and Lydia (Annis) 
Montague, who settled in Cazenovia about 1796. Of 
the large family of children but one is now living—the 
youngest son, Oreb, who is a Baptist clergyman resid- 
ing in Wisconsin. Linus Montague worked on his 
father’s farm until 1824, when he married Miss Har- 
riet Abbey, daughter of Theodore and Abigail (Por- 
ter) Abbey. She was born Sept. 6, 1796, in Connec- 
ticut, and came with her parents to Cazenovia in 
1801. 

They were born, the father in 1769, and died in 
1812, the mother born in 1774, and died in 1811. 
They had a family of eight children, three sons and 
five daughters, of whom only two daughters are now 
living. Mrs. Montague and her youngest sister, 
Susannah, who married John Forshey, and is now liv- 
ing in Augusta, Mich. After Mr. Montague’s mar- 
riage he took the entire management of the farm, his 
father living with him until his death, which occurred 
in 1825, the mother having died two years previous, 
He carried on farming until 1842 when he came to 
live in Cazenovia village where he was engaged in the 
marble business for several years. After retiring from 
that he was engaged in various enterprises until 1860, 
when he retired from active business. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Montague were born three chil- 
dren, Richard Porter, born June 4, 1825, now living 





in Cazenovia, Wilfred Weed, born Oct. 5, 1827, now 
living in San Francisco. In 1862 he married Eliza- 
beth (Gray) Southworth, a native of New York city, 
but at the time of their marriage a resident of San 
Francisco. Harriet Louise, born Nov. 24, 1832, mar- 
ried R. R. Robertson, of Syracuse, Sept. 12, 1862. 

Linus Montague died Feb. 15, 1879. In early life 
he became identified with the Presbyterian church at 
Cazenovia, and until his death was a constant, earnest 
member, holding the office of Elder in the church for 
many years. Zealous in its interests, he was unceas- 
ing in his endeavors for the advancement of religion. 
Hewas a staunch Republican and an active supporter 
of that party. A man fond of reading and deeply in- 
terested in all articles of a public character. 

His venerable widow, now in her eighty-fourth year, 
retains possession of her faculties to a remarkable de- 
gree, and bids fair to live and be a comfort and bless- 
ing to her children for many years. She also isa 
member of the Presbyterian church at Cazenovia. 

‘The second son, Wilfred Weed is engaged in the 
hardware business in San Francisco. The firm is W. 
W. Montague & Co., r10, 112 and 114 Battery street, 
San Francisco, with an office at 54 Cliff street, New 
York city. 

He also owns and runs a large ranch of several 
hundred acres about fifty miles from San Francisco, 
and is one of the most prominent among California’s 
prominent men. 
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perintend generally the business to the best of his 
abilities. 

“The said Lincklaen on his part engages to pay 
the said Forman for his services Five hundred Spanish 
Milled Dollars per afinum; one-half payable in six 
months from the commencement of the year, and the 
other half at the expiration thereof, in the city of New 
York, or the place of establishing the business, to be 
at the said Forman’s option. Also the said Linck- 
laen engages to pay all* expenses of said Forman, viz: 
Travelling expenses, boarding, washing, lodging and 
every other expense that unavoidable accrues while in 
the employ of said Lincklaen, and also will further give 
said Forman one hundred acres of land within the 
Township where the store and settlement is to be 
fixed. 

“This agreement to continue for one year only, 
commencing on the twenty-fifth day of March instant 
in New York—the said Forman agrees to give up the 
said Land if the parties hereof do not agree for more 
than one year, or said Forman do not put a settler on 
it—the said Lincklaen agrees to pay said Forman’s 
expenses back to New York (City) on the dissolution 
of their agreement. 

“In Witness whereof, the Parties have hereunto in- 
terchangeably sett their hands & seals, the day and 
year first above written. 

**Signed, sealed and “N.B. The word ad [which 
we have marked with an * for 

Presence of convenience of reference] in 

Morey & Co, the twentieth line from the top 
P. Jacob Schwartze.”t on the preceding side was in- 

terlined before the signing.” 
“J. Lincklaen Antz.” 
“Samuel S. Forman.” 


Delivered in the 


Mr. Forman subsequently, at the suggestion of the 
company took the store upon his own responsibility, 
and traded here some thirty years. The building he 
last occupied as a store, on the south-west corner of 
the square, is still standing, and is occupied as a 
dwelling by A. T. Cross. From here he removed to 
Peterboro and afterwards to Syracuse, where he died 
at an advanced age. 

Jabish N. M. Hurd, who came here about 1800, 
was a-tival merchant of Mr. Forman’s. His store 
was located on the north-west corner of the square, 
on the lot now occupied by the residence of Mrs. 
Alvin Foord, next to the Presbyterian church. Mr. 
Hurd traded here till about 1827, when he removed 
to Albany and died there, Eliakim Roberts was con- 
temporary with Hurd, and was trading here as early 
as 1803. He occupied the south-east corner of the 
square, where the Lake House now stands. Jacob 
TenEyck engaged in mercantile business about 1804 
or’o5. He developed an extensive business, which 
he continued till about 1830. 

Jesse Kilborn was born in Litchfield, Conn., Aug. 
8, 1778, married Abigail Ward of that town, and in 
1806 removed to Cazenovia, where he engaged in 





+ P. Jacob Schwartze was Mr. Lincklaen’s body servant, and remained 
here with him sometime. He afterwards kept a hotel in Utica. 








mercantile business, which he continued till his death, 
May 14, 1842. After having held various minor pub- 
lic and private trusts he was elected to the Assembly 
from this county in 1832. 

William M., and Joseph Burr, brothers, came from 
Hartford, Conn., their native place, in the fall of 1811, 
and opened a store on the site of the Burr Block. They _ 
did an extensive business, continuing till near the 
death of Joseph, who removed to Ludlowville, and 
died there soon after. 

Benjamin T. Clarke was another of Cazenovia’s 
most enterprising merchants. .He came here at an 
early day and traded for many years on the corner of 
Albany and Millstreets. He was born in 1797 and 
died in 1875, though he had retired from mercantile 
business some years previous to his death. John 
Williams was engaged in mercantile business here 
from 1815 to 1847, and as merchant and manufac- 
turer he was for a long series of years one of Cazeno- 
via’s most energetic and valued business men,* In 
1847 he sold his mercantile business to Henry Nichols 
and Samuel D., Clark, who traded but a few years. 
Thomas P. Bishop engaged in mercantile business 
about the same period as Coman, perhaps a little 
earlier. He was a prominent and influential man, 
and was a Member of Assembly from this county in 
1857. He traded here some forty years, and sold in 
1866 to John Richard Watts and Rollin Knox Blair, 
who traded about six years, when Watts bought his 
partner’s interest, and some ten months after asso- 
ciated with himself as partner Eber Peet, to whose 
father, Eber Peet, Watts sold after about two years. 
About a year later the elder Peet sold to his son and 
partner, who in October, 1878, sold to John Richard 
Watts and Peter Powell Cobb, who still continue the 
business under the name of Watts & Cobb. 

E. B. and E. D. Litchfield, brothers of Elisha C. 
Litchfield, and natives of Onondaga county, were en- 
gaged in mercantile business here in company from 
about 1833 to 1840, when they removed to New 
York. William Greenland, and his son William S., 
came from New York in 1834, and commenced the 
merchant tailoring business, which they continued in 
company till the death of the elder Greenland, Dec. 
26, 1866, aged 72, since which time William S. Green- 
land has continued the business alone. Burton & 
Perkins commenced dealing in stoves and tinware 
about 1834, and after trading some ten years, sold to 
George C. Brown, who, in 1848, associated with him- 
self as partner, his br@ther Charles. They traded in 
company till the death of George C., June 30, 1871, 
aged 47, since which time Charles Brown has contin- 
ued the business alone. 

In 1834 William Mills, Charles Crandall and Frank 


* See subject of ‘* Manufactures,” 
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Moseley, under the name of Mills, Crandall & Moseley, 
established a book-store in Cazenovia, carrying on at 
the same time an extensive business in the publica- 
tion of school books. They continued some twenty 
years, when Moseley retired and went to Janesville, 
Wis. Mills retired a year or two later and went to 
Syracuse. Crandall continued the business till about 
the opening of the war, when he sold to Chester L. 
Chappell & Son, who, some three years later, sold an 
interest to John Annas, who retired after about a year. 
In 1866, William Winthrop Watkins bought an inter- 
est with Chappell & Son, and within a year purchased 
the remaining interest, since which time he has car- 
ried on the business alone. 

John C. Reymon, clothier, came here from Syra- 
cuse and commenced business in 1841, having since 
continued it. L. G. Wells came here with his parents 
from Pompey, in 1830, and in 1842 established him- 
self in business as a furniture dealer and undertaker, 
continuing till Oct, 10, 1878, when he transferred the 
business to his sons, Dwight W. and Edward G., who 
still continue under the name of L. G. Wells’ Sons. 

Henry Groff, general merchant, a native of Herki- 
mer county, commenced business in 1844, in company 
with Arnold Woodward, under the name of Wood- 
ward & Groff. 

John Hobbie came from Truxton in 1840, and hav- 
. ing clerked five years with Litchfield & Ten Eyck and 
Coman & Loomis, in 1845 formed a co-partnership 
with Benjamin T. Clarke, with whom he traded six 
years under the name of Clarke & Hobbie, when 
Samuel D. Clarke, son of Benjamin T., purchased 
his father’s interest. In 1856, Benjamin T. Clarke 
and George L. Rouse purchased Samuel D. Clarke’s 
interest, and the business was conducted under the 
name of Hobbie, Rouse & Co. till about 1867, when 
George L. Rouse, who is a native of Cazenovia, pur- 
chased Clarke's interest. The firm then became and 
has since remained Hobbie & Rouse. 

The other merchants now doing business here are : 
George Morse, dealer in drugs and paints, who com- 
menced business in 1847, in company with John F. 
Irons, whose interest he purchased at the expiration of 
two years; Andrew Dardis, dealer in boots and shoes 
who emigrated from Ireland to Cazenovia in 1853, 
and in 1855 engaged in mercantile business here; 
Ebenezer B. Knowlton, a native of Cazenovia, who 
commenced the jewelry business about 1848, and has 
since continued it; E. A. Blair, dealer in harness, 
trunks, &c., who commenced business in March, 1863, 
at which time he bought out T, S. Whitnall; Bowman 
H. Stanley, grocer, who commenced business in 1863 
in company with his brother Benjamin F., to whom 
he sold after a year, and of whom he purchased again 
in 1866, having since been associated two years from 











March, 1877, with his son, C. M. Stanley; Tillotson, 
& Nichols, (L. B. Tillotson and E. R. Nichols,) gen- 
eral merchants, successors to a business established 
about 1861 or ‘62 by J. D. Beach, from New York ; 
H. Birney Thomas, dealer in harness, trunks, &c., to 
whom reference is made in connection with the early 
settlements ; David P. Dean, dealer in groceries, mil- 
linery and ladies’ furnishing goods, who, in 1869, in 
company with his brother James C. Dean, bought out 
Jesse W. Hall; Will H. Crittenden, jeweler, a native 
of Cazenovia, who commenced business in April, 
1870; Colton & Webber, (Henry H. Colton and 
Wm. H. Webber,) hardware merchants, who com- 
menced business Aug. 1, 1877—-Colton had previously 
carried on the same business in company with Henry 
A. Johnson and H. H. Hannam, under the name of 
Colton, Johnson & Co.; Nichols & Covell, (Joseph 
Nichols and Charles W. Covell,) clothiers, who com- 
menced business in 1871; Wells Bros. (John Aldrich 
and W. DeLos,) general merchants, natives of Nelson, 
whence they removed in childhood with their parents 
to Cazenovia, and commenced business in 1872 ; Rice 
& Co., (J. W. T. Rice and Wm. W. Rice,) druggists, 
who commenced business in 1873—J. W. T. Rice’s 
parents came from Conway, Mass., to Cazenovia, in 
1813 ; Henry A. Rouse, general merchant, a native 
of Avoca, Steuben county, came to Cazenovia with 
his parents in 1836, and commenced business in April, 
1876; Mrs. L. M. White, milliner, from Utica, com- 
menced business in April, 1876 ; Samuel T. Jackson, 
dealer in hats and caps, who commenced business in 
March, 1877, in company with his cousin, Frank E. 
Jackson, to whom he sold April 1, 1879, and opened 
his present store June 1st following; Frank E. Jack- 
son still carries on the business of hats, caps, boots 
and shoes; A. E. Nettleton & Co., (G. E. Prosser,) 
boot and shoe dealers, and natives of Fulton ; Isaac 
L. DeClereq, grocer, who commenced business Dec. 
21, 1878; at which time he bought out W. B. Noxon, 
who traded some two or three years; M. L. Savage, 
milliner, fron Cooperstown, who commenced business 
in April, 1878; Jesse W. Hall, jeweler, a native of 
New Berlin, who commenced business in March, 1878, 
at which time he bought out John Greenland, who 
did business here some twenty years; William Don- 
nelly, grocer, who commenced business in March, 
1878 ; Severe Dorion, druggist, a native of Syracuse, 
who commenced business April 1, 1879, at which 
time he bought out H. M. Cushing, who had traded 
some five years ; E. C. Hackley, confectioner, a native 
of Cazenovia, who commenced business Oct. 30, 
1879; and C. M. Stanley, confectioner; who com- 
menced business in October, 1879, having previously 
been in company a few years with his father, Bowman 
H. Stanley. 
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PosTMAsTERS.—The post-office at Cazenovia is said 
to have been established and maintained by John 
Lincklaen at his own expense till its revenue made it 
self-supporting. How long it was maintained in this 
manner we are not advised; but as early as 1800 it 
was received under Government patronage, as is 
shown by the following documents, the originals of 
which are preserved at the post-office :— 

“P. O..at Cazenovia, N. Y., in Acct. current with 
the General P. O. from rst Oct., 1799, to 1st Jan’y, 


1800 :-— 
Dr. 


“To postage of letters which remained in 
GH OG, TASEE Fo eit. Joyict « se Senay oe $ 1.564 
* postage of unpaid letters received from 
OCDEP OMIGES THIS GPs 6 ive so sh oo oe 
* postage of letters undercharged from 
Other qhicgs this Gt 15 sea Seed chicos 124 

* postage of paid letters sent from this 

















Oiler CS AWE oe salek se sade te boG ee ae 33-594 
$53-964 
“To balance as above, being amount of post- 
age collected on letters this qr......... 51.664 
* amount of postage on newspapers and 
PAPE HT Ge. eos. owe ee ee oe -96 
52.624 
Cr. 
* By postage of letters overcharged and 
BEMEBIS A Tat. Sami farce ara eras $ .58 
“ postage of letters now remaining in 
TATSCO LUA SE deo, < sig Siecns 1.72 
*“* balance carried down........-... 51.664 
53-964 
“By Coms. on 51 D. 664 c. Letter 
Postage, at 30 per cent.......... $15.50 
‘“* By Coms. on D. 96 c. News- 
paper Postage at 50 per cent..... .48 
15.98 
“ bal. due to the General P. O. paid 
Mr. Lincklaen, Esq., as per re- 
CON Goa tuRke cea dense etice 36.644 
Es Bi Jani hOoi ass gia eicakvnn 52,624 
S.'S. F., P.M. 


* Rec'd Cazenovia, Dec. 31, 1800, of Samuel S. 
Forman, P. M., in this place, thirty dollars and nine- 
ty-two cents, being the balance due this qr. as per 
acct. 

“J. LINCKLAEN,” 

The office was kept in Mr. Forman’s store, and was 
removed as early as 1803 to the store of Jabish N. M. 
Hurd, who was then the postmaster, He was suc- 
ceeded in 1821 by Jesse Kilborn, who held it nineteen 
years, Judge Justin Dwinelle, who held it about two 
years, William Phillips, who held it a short interval, 
Rensselaer Jackson, till 1853, George Brown, from 
1853 to 1861, Seneca Lake, C. Hyde Beckwith, who 


held it about six months, but was not confirmed by the 
Senate, E. Bowen Crandall, who was appointed in 
April, 1867, and John H. Howson, the present incum- 
bent, who was appointed March 28, 1871. 


Puysicians.—The first physician to locate at Caze- 
novia was Isaac Lyman, who came from Northamp- 
ton county, Mass., as early as 1799,” and practiced 
here till his death, Oct. 20, 1854, aged 85. He resid- 
ed where Rollo Mitchell now lives. He married here 
Mary, daughter of Rev. Joshua Leonard, who died 
July 5, 1846, aged 63. 

Theophilus Wilson, a native of Acworth, N. H., es- 
tablished himself in practice here in 1814, having then 
recently graduated at Dartmouth University ; but had 
only just entered upon a promising practice when he 
was stricken down by death, caused by taking corro- 
sive sublimate which was handed him by his sister by 
mistake for cream of tartar. Death ensued April 6, 
1815, at the age of thirty. He was highly esteemed. 

Jonathan Silsby, a native of Acworth, N. H., edu- 
cated at Dartmouth College, came here soon after the 
death of Dr. Wilson and practiced till his death, June 
2, 1831, aged 44. 

David Mitchell was born in Westmoreland, N. H., 
May 1, 1793, and was graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege. He studied medicine in New Hampshire, and 
in 1816 removed to Madison county, settling and 
practicing one year in the town of Nelson. In 1817 
he located at Cazenovia, where he practiced till his 
death, Aug. 31, 1873. He married, in 1817, Sarah, 
daughter of Siva Coman, who still survives him, and 
is living in Cazenovia. 

Alvin Foord was born in Montpelier, Vt., Jan. 
I, 1799, and was graduated from the medical depart- 
ment of Dartmouth College. In 1828 he removed 
from his native place to Cazenovia, where he prac- 
ticed his profession till within a few months of his 
death, which occurred April 16, 1877. Josiah Knowl- 
ton came from Fairfield, N. Y., about the same time 
as Dr. Foord and practiced here till about 1843, 
when he removed to Batavia and died there. 

Dr. Fordyce Rice was the son of Isaac Rice, who 
was born in Conway, Mass., Oct. 18, 1773, and emi- 
grated to Cazenovia in May, 1813, and who settled 
three miles south of Cazenovia village, on the farm 
now occupied by E. S. Perkins. He was a farmer 
and cattle dealer, and died in Cazenovia village, Jan. 
5, 1852, aged 78, and his wife, Anna Ware, Dec. 109, 
1861, aged 82. He had twelve children. Dr. For- 
dyce Rice was born in Conway, Mass., and came with 
his parents to Cazenovia in 1813. He commenced 
the study of medicine about 1832, with Dr. Abel, of 
Utica. He commenced the practice of his profession 


* He was initiated a member of the United Brethren Lodge No. 78, F. & 
A. M., of Cazenoyia, July 10, 1799, ; 
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here about 1835, continuing till 1862, when he re- 
moved to lowa, where he now resides. E. M. Adams 
was practicing here in 1847, and continued several 
years. He left soon after the death of his wife. John 
K. Chamberlayne came from Mt. Upton about 1848, 
his grand-parents having been among the first set- 
tlers in the town of Guilford. He practiced here till 
1870 and removed to Utica, where he is now prac- 
ticing- Stephen M. Potter was practicing here as 
early as 1839. He is a native of Galway, Saratoga 
county, and came here from Orleans county. He re- 
moved to Pompey about 1867, and subsequently to 
Manlius, where he now resides. 

The present physicians are: Isaac Newton Goff, 
who was born in Lenox, N. Y., May 26, 1833, edu- 
cated at Cazenovia Seminary, graduated at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in New York, in 
March, 1858, and commenced practice in Cazenovia, 
where he has ‘since continued, except one year (from 
August, 1862, to July, 1863,) spent in the army as as- 
sistant surgeon of ‘the 17th N. Y.; Edgar C, Bass, 
who was born in Warren, Herkimer county, May 31, 
1831, educated at Oxford Academy and Cooperstown 
Seminary, graduated at the Albany Medical College 
June 8, 1858, and in 1867 located at Cazenovia; El- 
bert A. Ainsworth, who was born in Brookfield, N. 
Y., July 19, 1849, graduated from the Medical Col- 
lege of Syracuse University Feb. 5, 1874, and com- 
menced practice in Cazenovia Feb. 25, 1874; A. D, 
Smith, who was graduated at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of New York, commenced prac- 
tice at Nelson Flats in 1865, the year of his gradua- 
tion, removed thence after eight or nine months to 
New Woodstock, where he practiced till 1876, when 
he removed to Cazenovia; and Henry Foord, who 
was born in Cazenovia April 6, 1839, educated at 
Cazenovia Seminary and Hamilton College, gradu- 
ated from the Medical Department of the University of 
the city of New York, Feb. 15, 1876, and after prac- 
ticing one year in Rome, removed to Cazenovia, 


Lawyers.—Cazenovia was an early field of legal 
enterprise, and while it was the county seat from 
1810 to 1817, it attracted to it men of somewhat dis- 
tinguished ability in the legal profession. Schuyler 
VanRensselaer and Samuel Sidney Breese established 
themselves in practice here towards the close of the 
last century, but Van Rensselaer remained here but a 
short time. Breese was the first Clerk of Chenango 
county, receiving the appointment March 109, 1798. 
He practiced here as late as 1808. He removed to 
Oneida county, which he represented in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1821, and in the Assembly in 
1828. 

David Dearborn, David B. Johnson, and probably 
others who remained but a short time, came here 


during the first decade of the present century, Dear- 
born and Johnson practiced here for many years, the 
former till his death, July 22, 1847, aged 78. 

Perry G: Childs, a graduate of Williams College, 
came here from Pittsfield, Mass., about 1807, in which 
year he married Catharine Ledyard. He was one of 
Cazenoyia’s most distinguished lawyers, and practiced 
here till his death, March 27, 1835, aged 56. He 
was appointed a member of the Counci! of Appoint- 
ment, Jan. ro, 1822, and was a State Senator from 
1819 to 1822. 

Charles Stebbins was born in Williamstown, Mass., 
in May, 1789. He graduated at Williams College in 
1808, at the age of nineteen, and in 1810, removed to 
Cazenovia. He was admitted in 1813. He died 
here March 23, 1873. He served in the war of 1812 
as Aid-de-camp to Gen. Hurd. He was elected State 
Senator in opposition to Gerrit Smiti, in 1825, and 
served four years. Jan. 9, 1830, he was appointed 
Bank Commissioner, and held that office till 1840. 
In 1819, he married Eunice, daughter of Josiah Mas- 
ters, of Schaghticoke, N. Y., who was born in 1794, 
and died in Cazenovia, May 5, 1871. They had five 
children. 

Justin Dwinelle was an early and prominent lawyer 
in Cazenovia, Hegraduated at Yale College in 1805, 
and established himself in practice here between 1811 
and 1815, continuing till his death, Sept. 17, 1850, 
aged 66. He married Louise Whipple, who was born 
in May, 1795, and died in April, 1875. He wasa 
Member of Assembly in 1821~2; was appointed 
County Judge Feb. 7, 1823; a Representative in 
Congress in 18235, and District Attorney in 1837. 

William J. Hough, a native of New York, read law in 
the office of Childs & Stebbins, and was admitted about 
1820, He practiced here till 1853, when he removed 
to Syracuse, and died there. He was a Member of 
Assembly from this county in 1835~6, and a Repre- 
sentative in Congress in 1845—7. 

Charles H, S. Williams practiced here a few years 
between 1830 and 1840. He removed to Buffalo, 
and afterwards to San Francisco, where he died. Cut- 
ler Field practiced here about that time, and removed 
to Cooperstown. Levi Gibbs practiced here a few 
years about the same time. He removed to Elmira 
and died there. Sidney T. Fairchild came here at a 
comparatively early day and read law with Perry G. 
Childs. Calvin Carpenter, a native of Cazenovia, 
where his parents were early settlers, and whose father, 
Ezekiel Carpenter, was 4 sheriff of this county, read law 
with William J. Hough, with whom he practiced a few 
years after his admission soon after 1840. He re- 
moved to Elmira, and died there. Richard Thomas, 
also a native of Cazenovia, read law in Ohio, returned 
to Cazenovia soon after 1840, and practiced till his 
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death March 5, 1857, aged 38. Hobert G. Paddock, 
anative of Cazenovia, read law with William J. Hough, 
a militia General, and was admitted about 1846. He 
practiced till about 1856, and removed to Cazenovia. 
Abrams practiced here a few years about 1840. 

The present lawyers are: Charles Stebbins, who 
was born in Cazenovia, July 3, 1827, was graduated 
at Hobart College in 1846, read law with Messrs. 
Stebbins & Fairchild, of Cazenovia, was admitted in 
1849, and after two years’ practice in Syracuse, lo- 
cated at Cazenovia, where he has since practiced. 
He was a commissioner to revise the Statutes from 
July 1, 1871, to Jan. 1, 1875, and Private Secretary 
to the Governor, from Jan. 1, 1875, to Dec. 31, 1876; 
Delos W. Cameron, who was born in Peterboro, N. 
Y., Jan. 13, 1832, was educated at Peterboro Academy, 
read law with Hon, Sidney T. Holmes, of Morrisville, 
was admitted in January, 1856, established himself in 
the practice of his profession at Chittenango, whence, 
Jan. 1, 1858, he removed to Cazenovia, where he has 
since practiced. He was District Attorney in 1862— 
64, and Collector of Internal Revenue of the 22d 
District of New York in 1870~71; William L. Storke, 
who was born in Coventry, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1808, read 
law in a fugitive way while practicing civil engineering 
in Dunkirk, and afterwards in the office of R. White, 
at Olean, removed to Cazenovia in 1857, was admit- 
ted in 1860, since which time he has practiced here ; 
Ezekiel P. Moore, who was born in Roxbury, N. Y., 
March 27, 1827, read law in Delhi, was admitted in 
1850, practiced till May, 1869, in Prattsville, Greene 
county, whence he removed to Cazenovia, where he 
has since practiced. He was a Member of Assembly 
in 1866, and a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1867—68; Edgar M. Wilson, who was bornin 
Harwinton, Conn., Jan. 26, 1850, was educated at 
Cazenovia Seminary, read law with More & Allen, of 
Cazenovia, and Horace Packer, of Oxford, was ad- 
mitted May 2, 1876, and commenced practice in Caz- 
enovia ; Burr Wendell, who was born in Cazenovia, 
Nov. 29, 1853, was educated at Cazenovia Seminary, 
read law with D. W. Cameron, of Cazenovia, was 
graduated at the Albany Law School, May 20, 1878, 
and immediately after commenced practice in Caz- 
enovia; and Frederick Clarke, who came here recently 
from Clarkville. 


Manuractures,—Cazenovia was early the seat of 
important manufacturing enterprises, attracted by the 
splendid water power of the Chittenango, but many of 
her noble industries have fallen to decay. The first 
important manufacturing enterprise was the trip ham- 
mer works of Luther Bunnell, which were established 
as early as 1811, and did an extensive business for 
many years. Next was Nehemiah White’s chair-shop, 
referred to in connection with the early settlements. 











In 1813 a woolen mill was built by John Lincklaen 
and Elisha Starr, and is said to have been the first in 
Madison county. This soon after passed into the 
hands of Matthew Chandler & Son, the former of 
whom invented the wire harness for looms. 

About 1810, Thomas Williams and his son John 
came from New Hartford, Oneida county, started a 
tannery on the site of John Hearsey’s old distillery, 
which they continued till 1815, and sold it toR, & R. 
G. Allen. In 1829, John Williams bought of Orrin 
Chandler, the woolen factory to which he had suc- 
ceeded after his father, Matthew Chandler. The 
building was destroyed by fire May 1, 1834, and the 
present one (the shop of M. J. Trowbridge,) was 
erected the same summer. There Mr. Williams car- 
ried on the woolen manufacture till his death, July 14, 
1853, aged 63. He was the first to introduce power 
looms in the town. 

Leonard Williams, son of John, who had been in- 
terested with his fatherin the above business, Sept. 1, 
1847, formed a co-partnership with George S. Led- 
yard and John Stebbins, under the name of Williams, 
Ledyard & Stebbins, and in that year they bought of 
John Williams 24 acres of land, including the water 
privilege on Chittenango creek, 1? miles below the 
village, and the saw-mill and fulling-mill, the former of 
which was built and operated by David B. Johnson, 
and the latter by Sidney Roberts, of whom John Wil- 
liams bought the property. Messrs, Williams, Led- 
yard & Stebbins tore down the fulling-mill, and in 
1848 erected the Shelter Valley Woolen-Mill, continu- 
ing the saw-mill in operation some five years, when it 
too was torn away. The woolen-mill was burned 
Dec. 9, 1869, and rebuilt in 1871, by Williams & 
Stebbins, Ledyard having retired from the firm in 
1870. March 17, 1879, Williams sold his interest to 
Mr. Stebbins, the present proprietor. The business 
was discontinued in July, 1876, owing to the depres- 
sion in prices which made it unprofitable and caused 
a general decline in the manufacture of woolen goods. 
The mill contains two sets of machinery, and when 
in Operation gave employment to forty persons. 

John Williams carried on the wool fulling and tan- 
ning business from 1840 to 1850 in the tannery estab- 
lished by Elisha Farnham at a very early day. The 
old building is now occupied as a blacksmith shop by 
Mr. Clark. It is located near the foundry, adjacent 
to the Albany street bridge. 

About 1810, Zaddock Sweetland built the Cazeno- 
via paper mill, which he operated till within a few 
years of his death, which occurred May 12, 1855, 
aged 73, doing a gradually increasing business, to 
which his sons succeeded under the name of Sweet- 
land Brothers. They developed a large business. 
The mill was burned in 1859, and rebuilt by them in 
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1860. In the spring of 1865, the dam was swept 
away by a freshet, which did immense damage to 
property on this creek. Henry Munroe purchased 
the property and rebuilt the dam. The mill was 
afterwards partially destroyed by fire, and subse- 
quently, after having been rebuilt, wholly so, since 
which it was not rebuilt. 

The tanning business was carried on in the Allen 
tannery 'by Dardis & Flanagan from 1869 to 1874, 
and by Andrew Dardis and his son, John A., till 1876. 

The Cedar Grove woollen mill we have already no- 
ticed in connection with the early settlement of Jacob 
TenEyck. During the war L. E. Swan commenced 
the manufacture of binders’ board on the site of 
that mill. 

The American Lock Manufacturing Co. was incor- 
porated Oct. 27, 1875. The capital stock was $25,- 
000, divided into shares of $100 each. In 1875 the 
business of the American Lock Co., organized some 
years previously for the manufacture of Felter’s pat- 
ent locks, which did business in the machine shop 
near the bridge on Albany street, was purchased, and 
the same year the building occupied by Stephen 
Chaphe for a machine shop, was bought and fitted up 
for the use of the Lock Company. The business was 
continued till April, 1878, when it was sold to the 
Yale Lock Manufacturing Co., of Stamford, Conn., 
and removed to that place. The works gave employ- 
ment to fifteen or twenty persons. 

Fern Dell Mills were originally built in 1849-50, by 
Ledyard Lincklaen, for a woolen mill, but never used 
for that purpose. About 1850, O. W. Sage, Newton 
Ames and Charles Ames occupied the building for the 
manufacture of sash, doors and blinds, continuing till 
about 1867, when Newton Ames sold his interest to O. 
W. Sage, to whom Charles Ames also sold about a year 
after. About 1872, Carlos Nichols became associa- 
ted with Mr. Sage, to whom he sold again soon after. 

In July, 1874, T. W. Thayer bought a one-third in- 
” terest, and in the fall of 1875 Ambrose Ames bought 
a like interest, In May, 1877, O. W. Sage leased his 
interest to Amos & Thayer, to whom he sold it in the 
spring of 1878, The works are situated on Chit- 
tenango creek, about a mile north of the village, and 
give employment to forty persons, in the manufacture 
of all kinds of sash, doors and blinds, 

The Crawford Mower and Reaper Works, situated 
on Chittenango creek about one-fourth mile below 
the village, were established at Ilion in 1871, by Jo- 
seph F. Crawferd, who removed thence in 1875 to 
Cazenovia, at the same time purchasing the Onon- 
daga Chief establishment at Manlius, which he re- 
moved and merged the same year with this, occupy- 
ing the old Cazenovia foundry, which was established 
in 1825 by the Shapley Brothers, and occupied the 





site of the American Lock Manufacturing Co.’s build- 
ing. The present stone building occupied by Mr. 
Crawford was built by him in 1875, Its dimensions 
are 125 by go feet, partially one and partially two 
stories in height, affording floor room 375 feet in 
length and 45 feet in width. In the spring of 1876, 
the management was changed to a stock company, 
under the title of J. F. Crawford & Co. (limited), with 
a capital of $200,000, and incorporated as such Feb, 
15, 1876, with J. F. Crawford, President, W. S. 
Smyth, Treasurer, S. E. Brown, Secretary, each of 
whom held his respective office during the continuance 
of the company, which was dissolved by reason of a 
failure to comply with the provisions of the statute, 
which requires the stock to be sold within a specified 
time. Feb. 15, 1878, the stock company sold to 
Crawford & Co., under which title the business is at 
present conducted. The works employ 5 to ro men, 
but have a capacity for 75 to 100 men, which num- 
ber were employed in 1876. The chief article of 
manufacture is mowers and reapers; but a full and 
general line of agricultural implements is manufac- 
tured. Connected with the establishment is a jobbing 
department in which general machine work is done. 
The motive power is furnished by three Carley turbine 
water-wheels, propelled by water from Chittenango 
creek, which has a fall at this point of 16} feet. 

Lake Mills of Cazenovia, flouring and grist, were 
built at a very early day by Dr, Jonas Fay. The 
present proprietor is Reuben Parsons, who bought 
the property in 1850 of William Burton, who oper- 
ated it several years at two different times. He sold 
to and bought of A. L. Sims. They contain four 
runs of stones, which are propelled by water drawn 
from the outlet of Cazenovia Lake, which has a fall 
of about nine feet. 

The foundry and machine shop located near the 
creek bridge on Albany street, was built for and oc- 
cupied as an oil-mill by Edmond Knowlton till within 
a year or two of 1865, when it was purchased of 
Chester Bates by the present proprietors, Stone, 
Marshall & Card, (John J. Stone, Justice W. Mar- 
shall and Milton E. Card,) who converted it to its 
present use, and employ a capital of $5,000 to 
$6,000. 

The saw and planing-mill on Chittenango Creek, 
owned by S. F. Chaphe, was built, the main part, 
some seventy years ago, and has since been added to. 

Mr. Chaphe, in company with Reuben Parsons, 
purchased the property, including the grist-mill, of 
William and James Burton, in 1850, and after two 
or three years they divided, Parsons taking the grist- 
mill and Chaphe, the saw-mill, which contains two 
log saws, a slab saw, and three splitting saws. In 
1874, Mr. Chaphe erected an additional building for 
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a planing-mill. It stands adjacent to the saw-mill, 
and is propelled by the same agency, a steam engine 
of twenty-five horse power. The new building con- 
tains three planers—a matcher and planer, a surfacer 
and a Daniels’ planer, and splitting and cut-off saws. 
The business employs some four persons and re- 
quires a capital of about $6,000. 

The Glass Ball Trap Manufactory of Cazenovia. 
In April, 1878, M. E. Card and Will H. Crittenden 
connected the manufacture of a glass ball trap (for 
the use of marksmen,) which was invented by Mr. 
Card and patented by himself and Mr. Crittenden, 
May 7, 1878, and again, with improvements, April 22, 
1879. ‘The manufacture was commenced and is still 
continued in the foundry and machine shop of Stone, 
Marshall & Card. The business gives employment to 
five men. Upto Nov. 1, 1879, about 3,000 traps 
have been made, and a considerable portion of them 
shipped through W. W. Greener, of London, their 
agent in Europe, to nearly all the English colonies, as 
well as Poland, Austria, France, Italy, and Germany. 
The demand for them is largely increasing, and seems 
likely to develop an important industry for Caze- 
novia. 

M. J. Trowbridge is engaged in the manufacture of 
cabinet ware and doing a general jobbing business, 
which he commenced in 1864, at which time he 
bought of Leonard White the building he now occu- 
pies, which was erected by John Williams fora woolen 
factory in 1834, on the site of one burned the same 
year. It was discontinued as a woolen factory about 
the time the Shelter Valley factory was built, about 
two miles below the village. He employs three or 
four hands, mostly in jobbing and repairing. 


Banxs.— The Madison County Bank was organized 
under the safety fund act, March 14, 1831, with a 
capital of $100,000, in 2,000° shares, and Lemuel 
White, Jacob Ten Eyck, Justin Dwinelle, Bennett 


Bicknell, John Knowles, Sylvester Beecher, Elias P._. 


Benjamin, Jonathan D. Ledyard and Samuel Thomas 
were appointed commissioners to receive subscrip- 
tions. 

The first directors were P. G. Childs, Jacob Ten- 
Eyck, John Hearsey, Jesse Kilborn, H. H. Cobb, 
Rufus Allen, William M. Burr, Arnold Ballou, Bennett 
Bicknell, John Williams, Lemuel White, J. D. Led- 
yard, Sylvester Beecher. The first President was 
Perry G. Childs, 

The Bank opened for business Jan. 1, 1832, in the 
building now occupied as an office by B. Rush Wen- 
dell, which was erected for its accommodation and 
occupied by it during the period of its existence, till 
the expiration of its charter. It confined its busi- 
ness to operations within the county and thus helped 





to develop local interests and industries. It was pros- 
perous and paid during the first fifty years an annual 
dividend of ten per cent. besides two extra dividends 
of five per cent each, and during the last two years, 
an annual dividend of fifteen per cent. At the expi- 
ration of its charter it returned to the stockholders 
125 cents on the dollar. 

The Bank of Cazenovia was incorporated Feb. 21, 
1856, with a capital of $120,000, The first directors 
were, Charles Stebbins, Ledyard Lincklaen, Benjamin 
F. Jarvis, John Hobbie, David M. Pulford, Austin 
Van Riper, Lewis Raynor, Reuben Parsons and E. 
M. Holmes. Charles Stebbins was the first presi- 
dent and B. F. Jarvis, the cashier. In 1865 it was 
changed to the Wational Bank of Cazenovia, and the 
capital increased to $150,000. It failed in 1876 and 
was succeeded in the same building by the private 
bank of E. S. Card & Co., who failed in 1880. 


Hore ts.— The Lincklaen House was built in 1835 
by a stock company of which John Wiliiams was the 
prime mover, and into whose possession the property 
came in 1839. He retained possession till his death 
in 1853, when Oliver Jewell, who had leased it from 
1841 to 1852; bought it and continued to keep it till 
his death, July 28 1877, at the age of 82. The pres- 
ent proprietors, Clark & Jewett, purchased the property 
Oct. 1, 1877. The Cazenozwia House was built at an 
early day. The present proprietor, Perry Crandall, 
purchased the property in March, 1877. The Zake 
Ffouse was bought by C. B, Stanton, in October, 1879, 
and is now (November, 1879,) undergoing extensive 
repairs. 


Banps.—The Cazenovia Band was organized in 
1852 or ’53, under the leadership of Peter LaCount, 
who continued its leader some two years. He was 
succeeded by E. M. Parmelee, who filled that position 
till his removal from the village in 1857 or ’8. Henry 
M. Cushing was the leader in 1873, and John Keeler, 
in 1874~6. Aug. 9, 1876, the Band was re-organized 
and uniformed under Keeler’s leadership, which con- 
tinued till the spring of 1878, when L. P. Blair be- 
came and still continues its leader. The Band play 
ten mouth pieces. 

The Crittenden Band was organized Dec. 8, 1874, 
under the leadership of W. C. Jackson, who was suc- 
ceeded in that office in 1876, by William Greenland, 
who acted in that capacity two years, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1878 by Prof. Anton Koerner, the present 
leader. The Band play sixteen instruments, including 
drums, and have acquired a wide and enyiable repu- 
tation for their “proficiency. They take their name 
from the drum major, Will H. Crittenden, who is a 
jeweler in Cazenovia. Charles F. Morse isthe Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the Band. 
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Fire DepartMent.—The first legislative action of 
the village after its incorporation had reference to pro- 
viding protection against fire. At the first corpora- 
tion meeting, held May 1, 1810, $100 were voted for 
the purchase of a fire engine. At a meeting of the 
trustees June 2, 1810, “it was ordered” “that Heze- 
kiah Strong, Jacob A. Dana, Daniel Gilbert, Nehe- 
miah White, John M. Black, Joab Gillett, Caleb- Led- 
yard, Wm. Adams, Timothy Foster, M. P. Mather,Wm. 
Wells, and Isaac Dawson be firemen for the village 
of Cazenovia, and that they meet on Monday next at 
8 o’clock A. M., to choose a captain from their num- 
ber, who shall have the direction of the engine, and 
the firemen belonging to the fire company, and that 
the captain shall call out and exercise the company in 
using and examining the engine at least once a month, 
which shall be on the last Saturday in each and every 
month, and that the time of meeting on said Satur- 
day at sun two hours high in the afternoon and may 
be kept out till sun-set.” Non-attendance at the 
meetings without satisfactory excuse made the person 
so absenting himself liable to a fine of fifty cents and 
expulsion from the company. 

Dec. 4, 1810, it was orderéd “that within ninety 
days from this date every merchant and tavern keeper 
within the said village furnish himself with five leather 
fire buckets holding eight quarts, to be in length six- 
teen inches, and every other owner or occupant of any 
other house or building within the said village furnish 
himself with one leather fire bucket of like dimensions, 
and that the owner of a bucket procure his name to 
be put on the same, and that each and every owner of 
a bucket or buckets keep the same hung up near the 
outer door of the house or store and be appropriated 
to no other use except in cases of fire, and that every 
person neglecting or refusing to comply with this or- 
dinance within the time limited shall be subject to a 
fine of twenty-five cents for each week thereafter for 
such neglect or refusal, to be collected as the law 
directs.” 

Dec, 28, 1810, O. E. Baker, Charles Stebbins, 
Thayer Holden, Asahel Bumpus, Alfred Hitchcock 
and Gardner B. Wood were appointed firemen in 
place of the same number “absent from the fire com- 
pany.” June 10, 1812, the fine for non-attendance 
was made one dollar, and it was “ordered that in ad- 
dition to the fire buckets already ordered the follow- 
ing be procured on or before the first day of Septem- 
ber next under a penalty for every neglect or refusal 
to comply, the sum of twenty-five cents for each and 
every week thereafter for each bucket, viz,” for each 
tavern two buckets, and for each stofe, “ blacksmith 
shop, Office, shop, distillery, ashery and all other 
buildings where fire is actually kept,” one bucket. An 
engine house was built in 1812, at a cost of $55. 
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Affairs pertaining to the fire company, etc., form a 
very prominent part of the village legislation at an 
early day. May 6, 1816, the fire company was dis- 
banded. May 7, 1817, the fire engine was ordered to 
be sold. Dec. 11, 1817, Ebenezer Reynolds and Syl- 
yanus Dyer offered to repair it for $60, and that the 
village might then have the privilege of selling it 
to them for $15. ‘The offer was accepted. May 8, 
1822, it was “ordered that every occupant of a dwell- 
ing in this village furnish himself with a ladder suffi- 
cient to reach to the roof of his house, except those 
persons who, in the opinion of the trustees, have oth- 
er convenient means of ascending their roofs, and that 
every person neglecting to furnish such ladder as afore- 
said by the first of July next shall forfeit 124 cents 
for every week’s neglect thereafter.” Oct. 4, 1822, 
the engine house was ordered to be sold at public auc- 
tion the following day. In May, 1827, $20 were 
voted for the purchase of hooks and ladders for the 
use of the village in case of fire. In May, 1829, the 
trustees were authorized to purchase (if they in their 
judgment thought proper,) ‘“‘one of Daboll’s fire en- 
gines.” July 14, 1829, a new fire company, com- 
posed of thirteen members, was organized, and at 
a meeting of this company July 15, 1829, John W. 
Birge was elected its ‘‘captain.” This company was 
disbanded March 12, 1831, and a new one composed 
of eighteen members formed the same day, of which 
Rufus Allen was elected captain, Rensselaer Jackson, 
vice-captain, and Elisha Allis, chief engineer. Sept. 
16, 1834, the trustees were ordered to purchase a fire 
engine of Messrs. William Platt & Co. for $700. In 
May, 1835, they were authorized to build three “ suf- 
ficient reservoirs” to hold about 10,000 gallons each, 
and to pay Elisha Allis ‘‘a reasonable sum in their 
discretion” for building an engine house ; $92 were 
allowed for the latter. June 3, 1835, a hook and lad- 
der company was organized. 

May 1, 1843, the fire company adopted by-laws 
and the name Cazenovia Fire Co. No.1. July 1, 
1843, Fire Co. No. 2 was organized with 16 mem- 
bers. Aug. 16, 1844, the trustees were authorized to 
purchase another fire engine of equal power with the 
larger one then in use, with necessary hose, and to 
repair engine No. 2 in proper manner. The new en- 
gine was bought of L. Button & Co. for $550; also 
167 feet of hose for $115.54. Cazenovia Fire Co. 
No. 2, composed of thirty members, was organized 
Dec. 21, 1844. 

March 5, 1854, $2,000, payable in annual install- 
ments of $400 were voted for the purpose of building 
a hall, in conjunction with the town, which, at the an- 
nual meeting in that year, voted a like amount, ac- 
cording to the provisions of an act of May 5, 1847, 
authorizing the erection of town houses, the village to 
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have the right of perpetual use of the basement for 
the use of the Fire Department, and the hall for vil- 
lage meetings. March 6, 1855, $400 were voted for 
the purchase of school-house lot and building thereon 
in District No. 1. and $200 for adapting it for use as 
an engine house. Previous to 1855 the basement 


of the “Free Church” was used for several years as. 


an engine house. 

Owahgena Fire Co. No. 1 was organized July 12, 
1862, with twenty-five members, and Abram Lock- 
man, foreman ; and Deluge Fire Co. No. 2, the same 
date, with the same number of members, and H. A. 
Gifford, foreman. July 13, 1863, $792 were voted 
for a new fire engine. Aug. 22, 1863, the trustees 
authorized the chief engineer to purchase of Cowing 
& Co., of Seneca Falls, a fire engine for $1,150. 
May 2, 1874, it was “voted that active firemen shall 
henceforth be exempt from the poll tax.” March 19, 
1875, the fire, hook and ladder and hose companies 
were disbanded. 

March 30, 1875, were organized: Engine Co. No. 
I, with forty members; Engine Co. No, 2, with 
twenty-four members; and a Hook and Ladder Co. 
with twenty-two members. 

The Fire Department as at present constituted 
consists of Owahgena Engine Co. No. 1, organized in 
1877 ; Deluge Engine Co, No. 2, organized in 1877 ; 
and Ledyard Hose Co. No. 1, organized in Septem- 
ber, 1879. The equipment consists of two hand en- 
gines, two hose carts and 1,000 feet of leather hose 
in good condition for use. 


The following will serve as an interesting compari- 
son of the population and wealth of the village at the 
respective dates :— 

A census of the village in 1803 gives the names of 
the heads of families, their occupation, and the num- 
ber of persons in each family, as follows :— 


ob Pnncelaehones tala oes s seh seed ys yd 6 
J. N. M. Hurd, storekeeper and postmaster... .. 7 
Shy BECESCS LAWYER ponte’ bu E Sea boc cae mveeis os 4 
Hiram Roberts, blacksmith and tavern-keeper... 17 
Beane Gy MAnpAGrsor, « o..5 on e's oaiv'e vs overcast 4 
Wm. Whipple, carpenter and constable......... 4 
Moses Phillips, brick-maker.................. 4 
Roberts & Hill, carpenters.................5- 6 
Elisha Farnham, tanner and shoemaker,..,..... 7 
Eliakim Roberts, storekeeper................. 9 
Horace Paddock, blacksmith................. 3 
Ebenezer Johnson, tavern-keeper.............. TO 
WWE IS FIG MeaGiR sett ein nlee v clevia-e eyce,s sues we 4 
Jonathan Forman, storekeeper................ 9 
Samuel Ashard miller. . 2.0... ca cece eases 6 

Total Pagel we case ee bed se tee hs 190 


4 
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Tax list of Cazenovia village in 1811, the year suc- 
ceeding its incorporation, at which time it had a pop- 
ulation of 500 :— 


Tax. VALUATION. 
ES: Jacksoetir.<.. 4s 5a $10 00 $4,000 
William McLean..........-.. 6 go 3,000 
Eliakim Roberts............. 9 20 4,000 
FNM Hid id tena g 20 4,0c0 
Samuel S. Forman............ 7 00 3,000 
Elisha Farnham.............: 9 20 4,000 
Jeremiah Whipple............ 5 75 2,500 
Luther Bunnell, sc... a..0 208. 5 75 2,500 
Elisha Stare ns s+ 03a Se ee 2,5¢0 
Joseph Burr, Jr.,.....-. eel 4 60 2,000 
Thomas Williams & Son ...... 4 14 1,800 
Fonas Fay. oa. isl scales sees 2 00 800 
BR PMB Y's vinla'n, oleigied be eR May 4 60 2,000 
Joab Gilleth... 155.459 rege eet 92 400 
PG; Childsasy. fis as ese ewes 3 50 1,500 
Samuel Thomas.............. 3 22 1,400 
David B. Johnson... ......... 1 84 800 
Jeremiah B. Pierce.... -..... 2 39 1,000 
Alfred Hitchcock, ............ 2 30 1,000 
sane Layman’, 2.5.9. ..0ea ers 2 50 1,000 
William Whipple............- 2 76 1,200 
fens Kalboon.s ~'.°s,. 2se40 ss 1 84 8090 
Uriah: Aldous Banta ae t 84 800 
Vebber Crocker.........-... 1 61 700 
James Moore... 1... resides 2 30 1,000 
Fay & Richardson \ 4 60 2,000 
Mills and dwelling house | 
Selah’ Munson... 5 s...se000% 4 14 1,800 
Wie TY Ble Re ata cease I 15 500 
Matthew Chandler............ 1 15 500 
Orrin, Chandlersin..»-shivs-vwier 46 200 
AMAT Crocker, 0). 36:5. 600s g2 400 
Noble S. Johnson............- 2 30 1,000 
Widow Chloe Andrews......... 1 15 500 
John Townsend............., 46 200 
Richard French: ......46 5.3. sa035 44 200 
John, Prancig.a 2). i.u4c. 308 I 15 500 
Jobe B. Seeliiciicy << seis viaje oo 92 '400 © 
Hezekiah Bowen............. 46 200 
John Leckes. 2's 550 eae sale 12 50 
Nathan Williams............. 38 150 
Oud Ormahees ssi). 2-42 Wi skates 92 400 
Orin’ Ee Baker, .344.2.00040 0015 1 38 600 
Horace. Bills... i542 5496 esas 23 100 
William Wells.........-....- 46 200 
Samuel Dutton........-....5 46 200 
Brevoort & Allis...........-. 92 400 
Amos Parmely.........+.. 4 23 100 
Timothy. Fosters y. +... ene. toes 69 300 
Nehemiah White............. 23 100 
Andrew Russell............., 69 300 
Edward S. Stewart.........,. 46 200 
John Lyon. ...0. 22.55 cisterns 23 100 
Calvitt Elmore sev i254. dsie aot 23 100 
John Kelly. Rese nebo rnde nr Hee 69 300 
Richard Button......-..-.... 23 100 
Rindloo Webber... .. 52004 S.4 I 15 500 
Zadock Sweetland .......-... 50 = 
David Dearborn..........-.- 75 —e 
David Kertis, ss ¢73e0rct ones 58 250 
John Pinetree o/c cfs xt adelenrase hs 69 300 
John Lewis.......sseeseeare 23 100 
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Tax. VALUATION. 
Ebenezer Brown..!.......... $ 23 $100 
Ebenezer Johnson,........... 46 200 
Manassett Prentice........... 23 100 
Obadiah Seely... coc... aces. 46 200 
John Lincklaen......4....050 4 60 2,000 
Murray B. Lester...........4 50 - 
Caleb: Ledyard. c26.0.5 5 s5sa008 75 - 
Dotan tat hos beac ad Sh ae $ 150° 
- Total valuation,......... 63 550 


This tax was levied for the contingent expenses of 
the village in 1811. 

Tax list of Cazenovia village in 1879:— 
RBG SER ODELIEY cu 5:5 Ss Ghia ent out > din ae $568,300 00 











Personal Property... <6. st ba +,0,0'5, 04 5 275,950 00 
Total valuation...............4. $ rr 5° 00 
PRGOEITY IRE. vival! oh Refi om & & parcetetews 2,708 75 
Poll Vas.20sus%s0% ap ipeghe bd é p34 Fad I4I 00 
DOEAY DAK Secale s be sie vig as azn ade $2,849 75 


Thus, while the population of the village in 1811 
was one-fourth of that in 1879, the tax was only one 
nineteenth. 


Cazenovia SEMINARY.—As early as 1819 the Meth- 
odists were agitated in Conference over the subject of 
a denominational educational institution. Cazenovia 
and Ithaca were rival competitors for its establish- 
ment, and the Conference decided in favor of the lat- 
ter, but it failed to reap the benefits of the advan- 
tage thus gained, and on the recommendation of a 
committee appointed by the Conference July 15, 1823, 
to take into consideration the interests of the contem- 
plated school, it was decided to locate it at Cazenovia 
and fit up for its accommodation the old court house 
in that village, which had previously been purchased 
by the Methodists, who were embarrassed by reason 
of their inability to pay for it. Revs, Charles Giles, 
George Gary and Elias Bowen, and Messrs. Solomon 
Root, Luther Buell, John Peck, Jacob Ten Eyck, 
David B. Johnson and Charles Stebbins were appoint- 
ed to carry the resolution into effect. The transfer of 
the building was effected, and the institution, which 
was named Zhe Seminary of the Genesee Conference, 
was opened in it Dec. 1, 1824, with eight pupils, un- 
der the principalship of Rev. Nathaniel Porter. Dur- 
ing the year (1825) 121 students were registered, and 
in 1826, the number increased to 145. ‘This is the 
first “Conference Seminary in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church,” and the second seminary in the United 
States under the control of the Methodist Episcopal 
church.” It was incorporated April 6, 1825, and the 
following were the first trustees: George Gary, Elias 





* The first was established at New Market, N. H., in 1817, ‘It pros- 
pered for several years, though financially embarrassed, and in 1825 its halls 
were closed.”—First Fifty Years of Cazenovia Seminary, [1825 to 1875,] 
to which we are mainly indebted for the sketch of this institution. 
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Bowen, Henry Wells, Charles Stebbins, Jacob Ten- 
Eyck, Charles Giles, John W. Peck, Luther Buell and 
David B. Johnson, 

In 1826 the need of increased accommodations 
was felt, and in September of that year ‘it was re- 
solved to build larger.” In due time an addition was 
made to the west end of what is now the chapel of 
the Seminary, and occupied as a boarding hall. On 
the division of the Genesee Conference in 1828, the 
name was changed by an act of the Legislature to the 
Seminary of Genesee and Oneida Conferences. 

Dec. 24, 1830, the Legislature was again petitioned 
to change its name, in anticipation of a seminary to 
be established within the bounds of the Genesee Con- 
ference, to the Oneida Conference Seminary. 

In 1831 Professors Tyler, Larrabee and G. Peck 
were appointed to establish a library, and very soon 
thereafter it was resolved to charge students 124 cents 
per quarter for its use. In this yearalso was inaugur- 
ated the policy of granting free tuition, under limita- 
tions, to ministers. 

In 1832 two additional buildings were erected, one 
of brick, 36 by 50 feet, three stories high, and one of 
wood, 100 by 22 feet, two stories high. The former 
occupied the ground now covered by the front hall, 
and the latter the site of the present dining hall. 

In 1839 a three years’ course of study was adopted, 
on the completion of which diplomas were conferred. 
This, it is believed, was the first graduating course 
adopted by any seminary in the State. 

In January, 1846, the policy of free tuition to the 
children of the members of the Oneida Conference, 
whose fields of labor lay within the patronizing dis- 
trict of the Seminary, was adopted. This privilege 
was subsequently enlarged so as to embrace all minis- 
ters of the Gospel. In 1847, in consonance with a 
change in the charter, was inaugurated the policy of 
non-resident trustees, and it gave rise to a distinction 
which has since obtained that of local and full-board 
meetings. The first full-board meeting under the re- 
vised charter was held May 11, 1847, and a plan of 
organization to meet the circumstances of the in- 
creased number (six members having been added to 
the board,) was adopted. The resident trustees were 
constituted a prudential committee to transact the 
business of the board under certain conditions, They 
were to have no power to hire teachers or make any 
change in the faculty except at the intervals of the 
meeting of the full board ; they might not expend to 
exceed $200, except for the payment of the faculty 
and steward; and were required to make a full report 
of their proceedings from term to term to the full- 
board. 

Additional accommodations having for some time 
been painfully felt, in 1853 an additional building was 
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erected, About this time the present chapel was con- 
verted to its present use. In this year (1853) the 
prize system was instituted by B. R. Wendell, of Caz- 
enovia, who established and has since maintained a 
gold medal scholarship prize. With the continued 
growth of the Seminary, still further increased facili- 
ties were demanded for the accommodation of its 
patrons. This want was felt and an attempt made to 
meet it as early as 1863, but the plans then projected 
were not completed until 1870, when the buildings 
were brought substantially to their present condition. 

In 1868, incident to conference changes made that 
year, the name of the institution was changed to the 
Central New York Conference Seminary. In 1873, 
the name was again changed by statute to Cazenovia 
Seminary ; but proving unsatisfactory the action was 
repealed. In 1875, an interesting period in the history 
of the institution, its semi-centennial anniversary was 
appropriately celebrated, and those who met to do 
honor to this occasion found ample cause for congratu- 
lation. ‘The growth of the Seminary has been steady 
and marked, andits influence of a most salutary charac- 
ter. Notwithstanding it has labored constantly under 
harrassing pecuniary embarrassment, its management 
has been efficient and such as to inspire and retain the 
confidence of its numerous patrons. In 1839, the 
Seminary ranked as tenth in the State, as measured 
by the number.of students and the apportionment of 
public moneys ; in 1843, it was the third ; a few years 
later it was second ; and since 1872 it has stood first.* 
In 1875, the applicants for admission to its walls and 
advantages were so numerous that the trustees were 
obliged to refuse admittance to many for want of 
room. 5 

The Seminary buildings as at present constituted 
are four in number, but connected, and include the 
building that was originally the old court house. Two 
are used for boarding purposes, and two for chapel, 
lecture and recitation rooms. They afford accommo- 
dations for 150 boarders, and recitation facilities for 
400 pupils. All are in good repair, and are valued, 
with the grounds, which are estimated at $6,000, at 
$60,000, 

The following is a statement of its finances as 
exhibited in the report to the Regents, August 1, 
1879 :— 


Resources. 
Value ig lot and buildings. . ° witasane $60,000.00 
library, ccasipehing: 3. eat elvis Kddreteres 3,050.00 
‘* philosophical apparatus.......,.++.---.-.-- 3,518,00 
‘S furniture, not fixtures............. -.++2-5> 3,000.00 
D  GUREM ARN DISRUR ors dl oysodc be tipbocies 1,200.00 
** tuition bills uncollected ....... .-+-+ aba 301.68 
Cash in Treasurer’s hands August 1, 1879. ....... 4 112.70 
Woes POROntOe inne nnd vs tlassen cis savvn-en4 71,182.38 


* First Fifty Years of Cazenovia Seminary, 1875. 





LIABILITIES. 





Mortgage on lot®..... 2.00 iececyocs éspusee Seevse< $32,940.00 

Floating indebtedness ...... ceee se cece cess ceenee — GoI9.09 

BOP FarMAces <5 cece e evans cep ceeowers BAR i o> voce 175.00 42,334.09 
Excess of resources over liabilities ........ . 28,848.29 


Revenue for the year ending July : 3, 1879 :— 








From tuition collected or considered collectable... ... * $4,956.12 
“« the Regents .. .. . eran ¢ 410.34 
“*  theincome of the boarding decartaseal sts eeee 8,229, Li 

13,596.18 

Expenditures for the year ending July 31, 1879 :— 
ae compensation of teachers ... 0 sse.seessrsseee $5,591.04 
principal debts due ... ....-- 400,00 
‘“* rent on property leased by ‘the Seminary. 30,00 
“* repairs of buildings and other property .. 722.50 
“* fuel and other incidental expenses .....-. Fr, 1, 108.56 
** expense of boarding departments ...........-. 5,618.07 

“ agents’ salary ince 502 bebo ed cdanseey éstacipas 597-50 14,047.67 

Excess of expenditures over revenue. .-...+..+., $451.49 


The teachers receive a stated salary which is paid by 
the trustees, and not in any way conditioned, except 
music, painting and drawing, and French, which are 
conditioned upon the income of their departments. 

The following constitute the present faculty: E. 
Walter Hall, M. A., Principal, teaches mental and 
moral philosophy ; Isaac N. Clements, M. A., teaches 
Latin and Greek; Loring S. Hutchinson, Ph. B., 
teaches mathematics; Lucius M. Underwood, Ph. M., 
teaches natural sciences; Augustus P. Clark, M. A., 
teaches the commercial department; T. H. Hinton, 
teaches music; A. Delos Smith, M. D., teaches anat- 
omy, &c.; Charlotte M. Chubbuck, M. A., teaches 
History and English Literature ; Francis Chamber- 
lain, teaches elocution; Fannie Foord, teaches paint- 
ing, &c.; Mrs. Sarah T. Hall, teaches French. 

Prices of tuition: Common English studies, $9.00; 
mathematical and higher English, $11.00; classical, 
including the preceding, $13.00. 

Present Officers: Rev. James Erwin, President; E. 
S. Card, Vice-President ; George L. Rouse, Treasurer ; 
D. E. Haskell, Secretary. The Trustees are: Rev. 
E, W. Hall, J. C. Tillotson, Rev. B, Shove, Rey. 
George W. Izer, Rey. U. S. Beebe, P. Mattoon, Rey. 
Elijah Horr, Jr., Rev. William Reddy, D. D., Rev. 
James Erwin, D. E. Haskell, George L. Rouse, E. S. 
Card, D. W. Cameron, F. W. Weeks and Horace K. 
King. 

Union Free Scuoot District No, 10, IN THE 
Town or Cazenovia.—During twenty years previous 
to the annual district meetings in districts Nos. 10, 17, 

* May 17, 1870, the trustees, to enable them to complete the improvements 
perfected that year, issued bonds to the amount of $30,000, payable in ten 
years from that date, secured by mortgage upon the real and personal estate 
of the Seminary corporation. Recently the whole amount of the bonded 
indebtedness of the Seminary was purchased by Hon. James Callahan, of 
DesMoines, Iowa, an aZssnsus of the Seminary, who proposes to donate it 
to the institution as soon as the floating debt is paid off, provision for which 
has been made by subscriptions from residents of Cazenovia and vicinity, who 


have from its inception been generous contributors to its support, irrespective 
of its denominational or sectarian bias. 
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and ar in the village of Cazenovia, held in October, 
1874, there had been two unsuccessful attempts to es- 
tablish a Union Free School therein. At that meet- 
ing committees were appointed from districts Nos. 10 
and 17 to confer with a similar committee from dis- 
trict No. 21, from which, for reasons, a committee 
was not appointed, and the project was therefore 
postponed. 

At the annual district meetings, held the second 
Tuesday of October, 1875, in each of the foregoing 
districts the project was revived, and A. Dardis, D. 
W. Cameron and J. C. Tillotson were appointed a 
committee from district No. 10; J. C. Dean, H. M. 
Cushing and W. L. Storke, from No. 17; and A. P. 
Clarke, J. A. Curtiss and D. R. Dean from No. 21. 
These committees were instructed to act jointly in 
preparing the initiatory proceedings. They held a 
joint meeting at the office of D. W. Cameron and 
perfected measures culminating in the circulation of a 
petition, calling for the consolidation of said districts 
and for a meeting to be held for the purpose of de- 
termining whether a Union Free School should be es- 
tablished therein, in conformity with the provisions of 
Chapter 555 of the laws of 1864 of this State, which 
was numerously signed. 

November 26, 1875, a meeting was held. Of the 
139 voters in districts No. 17 there were present 79 ; 
of the 10g in No, to, there were present 52; and of 
the 124, in No. 24 there were present 80; of the 372 
voters in the three districts, there were present 211, 
It was decided to establish a Union Free School in 
those districts by the following vote :— 


District No. 21, affirmative, 65; negative, ro. 


“ “ 10, “ec 37 ‘ “ 6. 
“e “ 17, oe 60 r “ Il. 
Totals, 162 27. 


It was voted that seven trustees constitute the 
Board of Education, and that they be divided into 
three classes: the erst of two, to serve one year ; the 
second of two, to serve two years ; the ¢Aird of three, 
to serve three years. A. P. Clarke and P. H. Don- 
nelly were elected to the first class; J. A. Curtiss 
and J. W. Howson, to the second class; and G. L, 
Rouse, D. W. Cameron and W. M. Burr, to the third 
class. . 

The first meeting of the Board was held Dec. 6, 
1875, and G. L. Rouse was elected President ; A. P. 
Clarke, Clerk ; Francis C. Phelps, Treasurer ; James 
Dodge, Collector. 

January 10, 1876, the site of the school-house in 
district No. 21 was selected as the site of the new 
school-house for the Union School; and to this was 
to be added by purchase from H. TenEyck a piece of 
land four rods wide, running from the center of said 








school-house lot to Hurd street. The school-houses 
and lots in districts No. 17 and 10 were directed to be 
sold. 

In 1878 the school-building in District No. 10 was 
removed to the lot on Sullivan street, in rear of the 
Sullivan street school-house, and fitted for use, to give 
needed increased accommodation. 

December 8, 1876, Miss Ellen F. Beebe was 
chosen Principal. She was followed in that office 
Aug. 8, 1877, by Prof. W. W. Bass, who still retains 
that position. At the former date the tuition of non- 
resident pupils was fixed at $3 per term. Oct. 14, 
1879, this was changed to $5 to $8 per term in the 
several grades of the schools. 

The school-houses are frame buildings, The three 
sites are valued at $3,400, and the school-houses at 
$2,700. The assessed valuation of all the property 
taxable in the district, real and personal, was $810,- 
210. 

The present trustees are G, L. Rouse, D. W. Cam- 
eron, W. M. Burr, A. P. Clark, P. H. Donnelly, J. W. 
Howson, and Charles Stebbins. The officers are 
George L. Rouse, President; Charles Stebbins, Clerk ; 
William W. Watkins, Treasurer, and Azel Backus, 
Collector. 


CuurcHES.—Those who settled this region of 
country were a religious people, who brought with 
them a love of religious institutions and the religious 
observances to which they had been accustomed in 
their Holland and New England homes, hence, soon 
after the azure blue of heaven’s high dome became 
visible through the first clearings in the dense forest 
wilderness which surrounded their rude habitations, 
devout thanksgivings ascended to the power which 
had preserved them from past dangers and a continu- 
ance of that merciful protection fervently invoked in 
public gatherings of their numbers; and within six 
years from the time the first habitation was planted 
in these wilds as the herald of an on-coming civiliza- 
tion we find them an organized band for the more 
effective prosecution of their religious plans and pur- 
poses. 

It is recorded that.at a meeting held at the school- 
house near the lake, in Cazenovia, Nov. 13, 1798, 
pursuant to notice given by Jedediah Turner, Sen., 
Oct. 28, 1798, for the purpose of electing trustees for 
the Presbyterian congregation of the town of Caze- 
novia, agreeable to an act passed April 6, 1784, of which 
Samuel and Sidney Breese were presiding and return- 
ing officers, Samuel S. Forman, Jedediah Turner, Sen., 
Samuel Coats, Sen., Asahel Jackson, Jeremiah Clark 
and Joseph Williams were elected trustees, to be 
known and distinguished as “The trustees of the First 
Presbyterian congregation of the town of Cazenovia.” 
There was then neither minister, elder or deacon. 
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At the first meeting of the trustees held Noy. 17, 
1798, it was resolved to circulate a subscription paper 
for the support of preaching, the subscriptions to 
which were to be paid either in cash or produce at 
John Lincklaen’s mill near the lake. When the trus- 
tees met pursuant to adjournment, Dec. 10, 1798, 
the subscriptions stood thus :— 





POR e eT SOIT te a as tevimys eee sole La Shle ees $ 31.00 
PAINE] MORIA sb ars 4 on ob ahs oe ee so 77.50 
NOOEM aR EMIHET 2... sie tion taney etaias 6 19.00 
DUMICILMREQHES Con ocigica sir nies at ants tivs 39.00 
Asael TACKS. We .4. sho hst « cere bese 81.00 
Jase pit Wallia tas a5 <stas5 alas Vaid ow save sles 45-50 

$293.00 


Samuel S. Forman was appointed Treasurer, and 
the amount of bond fixed at $500. 

At a meeting of the congregation Dec. 25, 1799, 
the trustees were clothed with discretionary power to 
engage a minister on such terms as they judged most 
prudent. March 2, 1799, the trustees agreed to in- 
vite Rev. Joshua Leonard, “to tarry with us awhile 
and preach.” At a subsequent meeting held to con- 
fer upon the subject of continuing Mr. Leonard, it 
was agreed to allow him “ $6 per Sabbath and pay all 
his expenses of board and horse-keeping, provided he 
does not settle with us.” Up to April 25, 1799, 
preaching was held at different places, (the 
place of meeting being designated by the .congrega- 
tion,) and the inconvenience attending that practice 
made it desirable to settle a pastor and establish 
meetings regularly at one place. Accordingly on that 
date it was decided to circulate another subscription 
paper, which authorized the trustees to raise not to 
exceed $400 per year for a term of three years, for the 
purpose of supporting a settled minister to preach reg- 
ularly every Sabbath at the school-house near the lake. 

May 17, 1799, a church of the Presbyterian order 
was organized under the ministrations of Rev. Mr. 
Leonard, composed of the following named eight mem- 
bers: Jedediah Turner, Jacob Dannals, John Tappan, 
Samuel Ruggles Coats, Anne Howd, Mary Dannals, 
Eunice Coats and Alethia Root; and in that month 
and year Mr. Leonard was engaged as pastor at a 
salary of $300 per year. He was installed June 6, 
1799. At the close of the installation exercises the 
congregation met at the house of Simeon Garrett, and 
after electing trustees, instructed them to make a 
pulpit and seats in the school-house* and such other 
small improvements as they deemed necessary, and 
pay the same from the funds of the Society. Here 
they worshiped till 1806. 

July 7, 1813, Mr. Leonard requested that the 
pastoral relation be dissolved, as owing to feeble 





* This school-house stood just across the outlet bridge, where the street 
turns toward the Chenango Valley Railroad Station. 





health he did not feel able longer to perform the 
duties of a settled pastor. The request was acceded 
to. During his pastorate the membership had in- 
creased to 121. Nov. 26, 1813, a call to become 
their settled pastor was extended to John Brown, a 
licentiate from the Orange Association, at Hanover, 
N. H., who had officiated for a few Sabbaths prey- 
iously, at a salary of $700. He was ordained Dec. 
8, 1513. 

A parsonage was built in 1816, at a cost of about 
$1,000, on an acre of ground purchased of John 
Lincklaen for $100. Nov. 11, 1816, the Society 
adopted as a seal the device “ of a pigeon bearing an 
olive branch.” 

Jan. 19, 1829, Mr. Brown requested a dissolution 
of the pastoral relation to enable him to accept a 
call from the Pine Street Church in Boston. A call 
was given Rev. Charles White, of Thetford, Vt., 
June 25, 1829. He was installed July 22, 1829, and 
served them till the spring of 1832, increasing the 
membership from 224 to 326. From the time of his 
departure till October, 1832, the pulpit was supplied 
for short periods by Revs. Andrew Yates, Ware, J. 
Foote, Henry Snyder, John Gray, James Adams, Eli 
Burchard, Orin Catlin, James T. Ostrom, James 
Stanley. During this time Sept. 17, 1832, a call was 
given James Adams, but not accepted. Dec. 24, 
1832, a call was given I. N. Candee, and likewise 
rejected. March 7, 1833, a call wasextended to Rev. 
Eleazer S. Barrows, of Utica, at a salary of $700 and 
the use of parsonage. He commenced his labors in 
May following, and was installed by the Presbytery 
of Cortland, Jan. 8, 1834. In this year (1834) re- 
pairs and improvements were made on the church to 
the value of $788. During Mr. Barrows’ pastorate, 
which was dissolved by the Presbytery Feb. 3, 1841, 
a division occurred which resulted in the separation 
of quite a large colony to form “The First Congre- 
gational Church,” of Cazenovia, which built and 
worshiped in the present “Concert Hall.” “The 
seceders were ministered to by Rev, Jabez Chadwick 
and subsequently by Rev. John Ingersoll. Rey. 
Shepard K. Kollock, of New Jersey, supplied the 
pulpit for six months ending May 1, 1842, at which 
time Rev. Thomas K. Fessenden, of Farmington, 
Conn., was invited to preach with a view to seftle- 
ment. He commenced his labors June rst. July 25, 
1842, a-call was given him, but his examination, 
though sustained by the Presbytery, did not result in 
his settlement. Rev. William E. Holmes supplied 
them sixteen Sabbaths ending the first Sunday in 
April, 1843. Nov. 27, 1843, a call was extended to 
Rev. James Radcliff Davenport, who asked to have 
the pastoral relation dissolved Sept. 17, 1846. He 
was succeeded by Rev. E. J. Gillett, who requested 
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a dissolution of the pastoral relation in the month of 
April, 1849. 

Rey. Dr. George S. Boardman became the pastor 
in 1850. Oct. 14, 1864, after a pastorate of nearly 
fifteen years, he was constrained on account of ill 
health to ask the church to unite with him in request- 
ing the Presbytery of Onondaga to dissolve the re- 
lation, to which it assented, and though able to dis- 
charge the duties of the office only part of the year, 
continued his salary to Jan. 1, 1865. ‘The session 
house connected with the church was built in 1854. 
March 6, 1865, a call was given Rev. Nathaniel P. 
Campfield, who had engaged to fill Dr. Boardman’s 
place during his temporary illness, and continued to 
serve the church till, his death in 1868. Rev. Dr. 
Mann, of the Reformed Dutch Church ministered to 
the congregation several months in 1869. Nov. 8, 
1869, a call was extended to Rev. Dr. D. Torrey, of 
Honesdale, Penn., who entered upon his labors in 
December following and still continues them, 

A new parsonage was erected in 1870, at a cost of 
about $5,000. The church hasa funded indebtedness 
of $1,100, and a present membership of about 200. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of Cazenovia. 
In the early part of the present century Cazenovia 
was visited and ministered to by. circuit preachers. 
In 1816 the Cortland circuit was formed and Cazeno- 
via was included in it. Rev, William Cameron was 
the preacher and that year formed a small class in the 
village, consisting mostly of young people, who were 
zealous and united. In 1817, Elisha Bibbins and 
George Peck were the preachers on this circuit, and 
the latter describes the church in Cazenovia in that 
year as consisting of “John Rowland, his wife and 
two daughters Grace and Hannah; Eunice Parsons, 
subsequently extensively known as the devoted ‘ Sister 
Cobb, * * *; Stephen Dodge and his sister ; Luany 
Martin, Dolly, Codwell, with a few others whom we 
cannot now name, together with some half a dozen 
who lived out of the village, * * * Mr. Rowland 
owned the old grist-mill on the outlet, and Was a man 
of some means; the remainder of the class were 
poor, a majority of them single persons.”* 

No records of the church prior to its incorporation 
have been preserved; hence we are unable to defi- 
nitely trace its history during the succeeding interval. 
Its legal organization was effected at a meeting held 
in the Chapel of the Seminary Novy. 4, 1830, when the 
name of The First Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Cazenovia was adopted, and Timothy 
Crandall, Russel G. Allen, Whitman Cobb, Augustus 
W. Smith, William Sherman, Newell Wright and David 
B. Johnson were elected trustees. At the first meet- 
ing of the trustees held at the office of D. B, Johnson, 








* Early Methodism, p. 401. 
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Noy. 19, 1830, D. B. Johnson, was chosen chairman, 
and A. W. Smith, secretary. R. G. Allen and Rev. 
Z. Paddock were appointed a committee to circulate a 
subscription for the building of a chapel to be con- 
structed of brick or stone. The sums subscribed 
were to be paid in three equal installments, the first 
June 1, 1831, the second June 1, 1832, and the third 
June 1, 1833. All subscriptions that were to be paid 
in building materials were to be paid by June 1, 183r. 
The subscriptions were not binding unless $3,000 
were subscribed; and as only $1,448 were pledged, 
by nineteen individuals, the project was abandoned, 

Failing in this, and feeling the urgent need of a 
suitable place of worship, it was resolved Jan. 25 1832, 
to attempt to raise the amount required by a sale of 
the pews in the contemplated building, which it was 
decided to erect on the corner lot south of the Sem- 
inary, fronting east, and to be built of brick or stone. 
The public sale of slips by vendue was commenced 
Jan. 26, 1832, and was afterwards continued privately 
Feb. 2 and 3, 1832, Dec. 18, 1832, and Jan. 1, 1833; 
42 slips being sold in the aggregate for $4,069.50. 
March 22, 1832, contracts were made with James 
Bisthrong and Drake Sellick to do the mason work 
and furnish the materials for $2,200; and with Robert 
Jenkins and Luke May to do the carpenter and joiner 
work and furnish the materials therefor for $2,705. 
April 2, 1832, the trustees decided to effect a loan of 
$3,000, which they did of Eliakim Roberts, on their 
individual notes payable in three years. The church 
seems to have been finished in 1833. . 

In December, 1871, a subscription was commenced 
to raise funds to build a new church, The new 
church was dedicated Dec. 17, 1873, and a debt of 
$15,000 provided for. The entire cost of the build- 
ing and furnishing was $35,000.* Bishop Peck was 
present and read the dedicatory service, 

This church was first constituted a charge in 1825. 
The following have been the pastors since that time, 
those whose names appear in ¢a/ics having deceased ; 
Fitch Reed, 1825-6; John Dempster, 1827~8; 
Zachariah Paddock, 1829~30 ; George Peck, 1831-2 ; 
Joseph Castle, 1833-4; JVelson Rounds, 1835; Luke 
Hitchcock, 1836; Vincent M. Coryell, 1837; Wildan. 
NV. Pearne, 1838-9; Joseph Cross, 1840~1; Si’... 
Comfort, 1842; Selah Stocking, 1843~4; Lymatr. 
Sperry, 1845; Andrew /. Crandall, 1846-7; David 
Holmes, 1848—9 ; Daniel W. Bristol, 1850~1; Charles 
D. Burritt, 1852-3 ; William Reddy, 1854~’5 ; Daniel 
A. Whedon, 1856-7; Lyman A. Eddy, 18589; 
Ephraim Hoag, 1860-1; Luke C. Queal, 1862~3; 
Albert S. Graves, 1864; Benjamin Shove, 1865—6 
O. H. Warren, 1867~8; Albert L. York, 186970; 


* The cost of their church and fixtures as per report of the treasurer, Dec, 2, 
1874, was $38,990.04. 
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Freeman H. Stanton, 1871-2; Otis L. Gibson, 


1873—5 ; James Erwin, 1876~8; Theron R. Green, 
. 1879. 


The Baptist Church of Cazenovia.—The earliest 
meetings preliminary to the organization of this 
church were held at the school-house two miles south 
of the village in 1803, and were conducted statedly by 
Elder Bacon, then pastor of the church at New Wood- 
stock, to which the constituent members of this church 
belonged, and by his successors and others till 1813, 
when, greater accommodations being needed than the 
school-house afforded, they were transferred to the 
court house in the village, where they had previously 
been held occasionally ; though the only Baptists living 
there were two females, both poor, and having intem- 
perate husbands, until shortly before 1813, when Dea. 
N. S.Johnson, from Troy, took up his residence in the vil- 
lage. The meetings were continued in the Court 
house till 1817, when that building came into posses- 
sion of the Methodists. In that year the foundation 
of a meeting house was laid and the superstructure 
erected upon it, and the following year was brought 
into condition for occupancy. 

Up to this time, however, no separate organization 
existed. Sept. 6, 1820, ninety-one persons—thirty- 
six males and fifty-five females—were dismissed from 
“The Baptist Church of Christ,” at New Woodstock, 
for the purpose of forming a church m Cazenovia 
village. 

The church was destitute of a pastor about two 
years, but was supplied with preaching during this 
time principally by Elder Roswell Beckwith and their 
old pastor. In 1822 Elder David Pease, of Conway, 
Mass., was called to the pastorate, and served them 
five years. July 5, 1823, it was voted to establish a 
Sunday-School “for the benefit of the church.”  EI- 

- der Pease was made President, and Barak Beckwith, 
S. Newton and R. Beckwith, Jr., Directors, Elder 
Pease’s pastoral relation was dissolved Dec. 25, 1826, 
though he continued his labors till March 13, 1827. 
March 22, 1827, it was voted to call Elder Lewis 
Leonard to the pastorate at a salary of $350, in 

arterly payments, one-half in cash and the re- 

jinder in produce at cash prices, likewise the use of 

parsonage. He commenced his labors in May, 
1827, and continued them eight years. 

Elder Leonard’s pastorate was dissolved March 14, 
‘1835, he having received the appointment of agent 
by the Board of the Baptist Missionary Convention 
of the State of New York, to take effect May 1, 
1835. The church was repaired in 1835, and dedica- 
ted in the spring of 1836. Deacon James Nickerson 
and Thomas Houston were called to ordination at 
the instance of this church, June 22, 1836, and sup- 





plied the pulpit a year succeeding Elder Leonard’s 
departure. Rey. William Clarke, of Brookfield, suc- 
ceeded to the pastorate in the spring of 1836, and 
served them till 1851. Oct. 25, 1851, Elder Lewis 
Leonard was invited to supply the pulpit, which he 
did for five months. In March, 1852, Rev. George 
Mathews, of Athol, Mass., was invited to visit the 
church, which he did, spending here the Sabbaths of 
April 11, 18 and 25. The latter date a call was 
given him, and he continued his labors till Feb, 22, 
1854. April 24, 1854, a call was given Rev. William 
Clarke and accepted. His resignation was received 
and accepted April 30, 1864. July 3, 1864, Rev. B. 
Newton, of Coventry, was invited to supply the pul- 
pit till otherwise provided for, which he did till De- 
cember, 1864. In the meantime two calls had been 
given and declined. Mr. Adams, of Hamilton, offi- 
ciated Dec. 31, 1864, and through him an invitation 
was given to J. B. Childs, a student at Hamilton, to 
supply the pulpit-as often as convenient till the ex- 
piration of his theological term in August, with a view 
to settlement as pastor. He and Mr. Osterhout sup- 
plied them till March 4, 1865. At that date Mr. 
Childs was invited to supply them till Sept. rst, when 
he received a callto the pastorate. He was ordained 
Sept. 27, 1865. He preached his farewell sermon, 
Jan. 12, 1868. 

The church underwent extensive repairs in 1868, 
and was rededicated Jan, 14, 1869. 

Rev. John C. Ward, of Frankfort, became the pas- 
tor in December, 1868, and sustained that relation 
till the close of March, 1873. For a year following 
the pulpit was supplied. Feb. 21, 1874, a call was 
given Samuel H. Greene, who was then pursuing 
theological studies, and at the same time supplying 
the pulpit. This was accepted, with the proviso that 
he be considered a permanent supply instead of pas- 
tor. He was ordained June 24, 1875. He is the 
present pastor. 

The membership of the church June 5, 1879, was 
32r. 

Their church edifice was burned in 1871, but regu- 
lar appointments were maintained in an adjoining 
hall. The society rebuilt with brick at a cost of 
$15,200, and in June, 1880, reported the new edifice 
paid for and dedicated. 


St. Peter's Church, Cazenovia.—November 4, 1844, 
William Greenland, Anson W. Spencer, Sherlock W. 
Perkins, Martin W. Shapley, J. Dean Hawley, Ken- 
drick N. Guiteau, John Ryan, James Apostle White, 
Rollin A. Mitchell, D. Ira Baker, George Adams and 
John Adams met in the room occupied as the high 
school room, on the public square, where they were 
accustomed to celebrate divine worship according to 
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the rites of the Protestant Episcopal church, for the 


purpose of incorporating themselves as a religious 
society. Rev. Mason Gallagher, who was then a 
missionary at this place, was called to the chair, and 
J. Dean Hawley was appointed secretary. It was 
decided to incorporate under the name of “The Rec- 
tor, Wardens, and Vestrymen of St. Peter’s church 
in the town of Cazenovia, in the county of Madison.” 
William Greenland and Anson W, Spencer were 
elected church wardens, and Martin W. Shapley, 
Kendrick N, Guiteau, J. Dean Hawley, Sherlock W. 
Perkins, Charles G. Warden, John Ryan, Edward F, 
Pratt, and David G. Keeler, vestrymen. 

Previous to the organization, services had been held 
here by Bishops Onderdonk and DeLancey, Revs. 
Drs. Burhans and Butler, and Revs. Mapes, Pardee, 
Dyer, Morey, Pound, Appleton, Davis, B. H. Hickox, 
F. C. Brown, Hollister and Buckley. Mr. Gallagher 
preached here for the first time on Tuesday, Sept. ro, 
1844, in the chapel of the Seminary. Dec. 1, 1844, 
the first Sunday in Advent, the congregation worship- 
ed for the first time in the room at the north-east cor- 
ner of the square, which had been fitted up neatly 
and comfortably at an expense of about $200, 

Owing to an informality in the proceedings, the 
parish was not received into union with the Conyen- 
tion in August, 1845. It was subsequently re-organ- 
ized and admitted the following year. ‘The re-incor- 
poration was effected Nov. 17, 1845. 

Rey. Mason Gallagher, who had officiated as rector 
since the organization, severed his connection with 
the parish in June, 1846, and removed to Dansyille. 
Lay reading was statedly held till February, 1847, 
when Rey. S. H. Cox, Jr., took charge of the parish. 

Jan. 17, 1847,a site for a church was selected. 
The church was finished in 1848, and consecrated 
Dec. 28, 1848. 

May 13, 1850, Rev. Albert P. Smith was called to 
the rectorship and entered upon the duties of that 
office July 1, 1850, at a salary of $300 per year, and 
such additional sum as could be raised for his sup- 
port. June 14, 1852, Mr. Smith’s resignation was 
tendered and accepted, but he was “respectfully so- 
licited to remain and officiate” as hitherto upon the 
same terms, so long as he deemed it “practicable and 
agreeable.” May 1, 1854, Mr. Smith, who in the in- 
terval had continued to officiate as pastor, was again 
called to the rectorship, at a salary of $300. 

Rev. Albert P. Smith, D. D.,, still retains the rec- 
torship, having had charge of the parish continuously 
since 1854, and uninterruptedly continued his minis- 
terial labors since 1850. 

The present number of communicants (November, 
1879,) is95. The offerings during the past year were 
as follows: diocesan, $54.08; general, $110. The 


. tendance at the services of the church is 500. 





parish is in good condition financially and out of 
debt. 

St. James Church, (Catholic,) at Cazenovia, was 
organized in 1849, by Rev. Michael Hayes, pastor of 
St. Mary’s church, Syracuse, who had previously con- 
ducted meetings in private houses at intervals for some 
six months. In 1849, the walls (brick) of the church 
were built and the roof put on. It was finished in 
1850, ‘The first services ‘were held in the church in 
May, 1850, before the pews were put in. The church 
was not entirely completed until 1852; it was dedi- 
cated June 26,1854. Its cost was about $5,000. In 
1862, it was enlarged and improved, at a cost of 
$4,500. 

Services were conducted in the church before its 
completion till 1853, by Rev. Michael Hayes and his 
assistants, Revs. Michael Hackett, William McCallian 
and John McMenomy. In 1853, Rev. James Cahill 
became the resident pastor, continuing until 1856, 
when he was succeeded by Rev. Michael Rooney, 
who remained until 1858. He was succeeded by 
Rey. Bonaventure Corney, who continued his minis- 
trations till 1862, when Rey. P. C. Brady assumed the 
pastoral care, continuing his labors till his death, 
March 23, 1875, very highly respected- by all denom- 
inations. The present pastor, Rev. C. A. Reilly, 
commenced his labors in May, 1875. 

The congregation is a large one. The average at- 
There 
is a large scattered population who occasionally at- 
tend. The church is free from debt, and has in ad- 
dition to their house of worship, a parsonage, which 
was purchased in 1860 for $1,250, and a cemetery, 
embracing a little more than two acres, which was 
bought in 1861 for $200. 

Gen. J. D. Ledyard and his son, Ledyard Linck- 
laen were liberal contributors to the funds for the pur- 
chase of the cemetery, and to the church improve- 
ments made in 1862, They were the principal donors 
of two stained-glass windows which embellish the 
church, 


The First Universalist Society of Cazenovia was 
organized March 22, 1853, at a meeting of which 
Fletcher Billings and Rufus May were chosen moder- 
ators and G. W. Parsons, secretary. William G, 
Burr, Rufus May and Chester S. Bates were elected 
trustees, George W. Parsons, clerk, and Amasa Swift, 
treasurer. S. B. Ward, Francis Parsons, Thomas 
Worlock, Albert Cook and Amasa Swift were appoint- ~ 
ed a building committee. A lot for a church site was 
purchased in the spring of 1853, and in that year their 
house of worship was built. It was dedicated Nov. 
8, 1854, Revs. T. Fiske, C. E. Hewes and J. M. 
Austin participating in the ceremonies. Its cost was 
about $2,500. 
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The church was admitted to membership in the 
New York Central Association in June, 1854. 

Services were conducted occasionally for two or 
three years by Rev. C. E. Hewes, a resident of the 
village. Rev. D. Skinner preached two or three times, 
and Rev. J. M. Austin, of Auburn, preached here 
once a month for about ayear. Feb. 18, 1855, it was 
decided to engage Rev. J. G. B. Heath, as pastor. 
He remained a little less than two years and was the 
only regular pastor the church has had. After he left, 
Mr. Austin again preached occasionally for some 
three years. Only occasional meetings have since 
been held. The number of constituent members was 
thirty-one, The present membership is small. 


Socirettes.— United Brethren Lodge F. and A. M. 
No. 78, at Cazenovia, was organized May 9, 1799. 
The first officers were Jeremiah Clark, M.; Ebenezer 
Johnson, S. W.; Joseph Yaw, Jr., J. W.; James Greene, 
Secretary. The other charter members were Sey- 
mour Pickett, John G. Myers, Richard Salmon and 
- Daniel Mulholland. The first member initiated was 
Hooker Ballard, May 9, 1799. 

The early meetings of the lodge were commenced 
in the afternoon and continued during the evening, 
each member present contributing to the evening’s 
entertainment (supper) twenty-five cents. 

Cazenovia Lodge, No. 616 F. and A, M., was organ- 
ized July 13, 1866, and chartered June 11, 1867. 
The first officers were Charles Stebbins, M.; Plyment 
Mattoon, S. W.; John K. Chamberlayne, J. W.; W. 
W. Watkins, Treasurer ; George M. Watkins, Sec- 
retary. Regular communications are held the first 
and third Fridays of each month. 

Owahgena Lodge, No. 616 £. O. of O. F—The 
records of this lodge were destroyed by fire and but 
little definite information can be gleaned in regard to 
it. It was organized in 1845. Among the charter 
members were Sylvanus H. Henry, who died in Cali- 
fornia, William H. Dwinelle, now in New York, Wil- 
liam Greenland, Sen., John Reymon, Curtis, 
Dr. Stephen M. Potter, now in Manlius. The first 
officers were William H. Dwinelle, N. G.; Sylvanus 
H. Henry, V. G.; John Reymon, Permanent Sec- 
retary. The lodge went down in 1860, when the 
block on the site of the present Burr Block was con- 
sumed by fire. Everything belonging to the lodge was 
destroyed. 

Owahgena Lodge, No. 450 £ O. of O. F., was in- 
stituted May 10, 1876. The first officers were 
Thomas L. Harris, N. G.; David G. Keeler, V. G.; 
John Greenland, Secretary; Whittlesey Benjamin, 
Treasurer ; Horace Bacon, R. S. N. G.; Azel Backus, 
Conductor. The only other constituent members 
were William Greenland and L. D. Morse. The 
lodge was chartered in August, 1876. It meets every 














Tuesday evening in Odd Fellow Hall, in the Burr 
Block. 


New WoopstTock. 


New Woodstock is situated in the south part of the 
town, on the line of the Utica, Ithaca & Elmira Rail- 
road, nearly midway between Cazenovia and De Ruy- 
ter. It contains two churches, (Baptist and Metho- 
dist Episcopal,) a district school, one hotel, (kept by 


-Chauncey J. Cook, who purchased it March £7, 1873,) 


a saw-mill and cheese box factory, a grist and saw-mill, 
a cider-mill and machine shop, a cheese factory, two 
wagon shops, (Silas E. Morse and S, E. Gordon,) a 
blacksmith shop, (G, S. Pool,) a shoe shop, (Sanford 
Hayes,) two general stores, a grocery and feed store, 
a hardware store, and a population of 295. 


Mercuants.—The first merchants of New Wood- 
stock of which we have any information were Harvey 
and Alvin Smith, brothers, who traded here from 
about 1816 to 1830, and also kept a distillery, the lat- 
ter of which they sold to Philetus Lathrop. Their 
store now forms the upright part of Joseph Slocum’s 
residence. Joseph F. Clark was cotemporary with 
the Smiths. He did business on the opposite side of 
the street, on the site of the late residence of Mrs. 
Eliza Smith, the first building east of the railroad on 
the north side of the street. He continued in trade 
till his death, Oct. 19, 1834, aged 50. Jesse B. 
Worden traded here from about 1816 to 1819. He 
left the mercantile business to engage in the Baptist 
ministry. Harvey Morris came from Log City 
(Eaton) about 1834, and opened a store in the build- 
ing which forms a part of the store now occupied by 
Mr. Huntley, and traded here till his death, Nov. 25, 
1842, aged 48. T. M. Avery, formerly from Perry- 
ville, succeeded Morris in that store immediately after 
his death. He traded but a few years and removed 
to Chicago. 

Baum & Stanton, the latter a native of this locality, 
and brother-in-law to the former, traded here some 
three or four years previous to the late war. They 
were succeeded in 1862 by O. D. Huntley & Son, 
(Oliver D. and William W.,) who came here that year 
from Sharon, N. Y., and traded till the death of the 
elder Huntley, Aug. 13, 1866, aged 64, when the busi- 
ness was sold to another son, T. F. Huntley, who af- 
ter about a year admitted his brother William W. to 
partnership. After some three years the latter sold 
his interest to his brother, T. F. Huntley, who still 
carries on a general merchandise business. William 
W. Huntley resumed mercantile business in February, 
1875, and still continues it. 

The other merchants now engaged in business are 
Gunn & Tucker, (E. W. Gunn and F. W. Tucker, 
the former of whom had been previously engaged in 
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mercantile business here several years from 1856, in 
company most of the time with J. J. Tucker, and later 
with his cousin Alonzo Tucker,) who purchased the 
store they now occupy in 1876, and started the flour 
and feed business, ‘to which they afterwards added 
clothing, and in 1878, groceries ; Sunderlin & Tucker, 
(R. J. Sunderlin, a native of Chittenango, and J. J. 
Tucker, a native of Cazenovia,) hardware dealers and 
successors to a business established in 1865 by Mr. 


Sunderlin, who admitted his present partner in 1867; - 


and Orrin S. Smith, general merchant, a native of 
Cazenovia, who commenced business in 1866, in com- 
pany with J. Ferguson, whose interest he bought after 
about a year. 


PosTMasTER.—John Ferguson, the present post- 
master at New Woodstock, was appointed May 18, 
1871. 


Puysicians.—The first physician at New Wood-. 


stock, it is believed, was Joseph Moffett, who came 
here about 1810, and practiced here till his death, 
April 3, 1820, aged 51. He was succeeded by Levi 
Gibbs, who practiced several years and removed to 
Perry, N. Y. Stephen P. Collins practiced here from 
about 1828 to 1838. He went to Chicago and died 
there. John Goodell, Jr., from Erieville, who prac- 
ticed here several years, till his death, Jan. 25, 1850, 
aged 48. Lorenzo Heffron, also from Erieville, came 
directly after the death of Goodell, and practiced 
some two or three years, when he went to Fabius. 
C. W. Adams, from Onondaga county, bought Hef- 
fron’s practice and continued some ten years, when he 
went west. A. D. Smith practiced two or three years 
previous to 1876, in which year he removed to Caze- 
novia, where he now practices. Joseph Ferry, a 
native of Nelson, practiced here about a year in 1876, 
and returned to Fabius, whence he came. Franklin 
Washington Root, who was born in Poultney, Vt., 
Jan. 29, 1820, and received his literary and medical 
education there and at the medical college at Castle- 
ton, Vt., where he graduated at the age of twenty- 
four. In December following, having married shortly 
previous to receiving his diploma, he removed to New 
Woodstock, from whence, in 1874, he removed to 
East Hamilton, taking the office and practice of 
David Y. Foote, M.D. In February, 1875, during 
his absence while attending the meeting of the State 
Medical Society at Albany, his house and office were 
destroyed by fire. He then removed to Hamilton, 
where he died May 8, 1876. 

The present physicians are N. P. Warner, who was 
born in Pitcher, N. Y., April 8, 1851, was educated at 
Cazenovia Seminary and the Cortland Normal School, 
was graduated at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in New York, March 1, 1875, and commenced 
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practice at New Woodstock on the 13th day of the 
same month; and John F. Place, who was born in 
Guilford, N. Y., May 22, 1851, was educated at Nor- 
wich Academy, was graduated at Michigan University 
in March, 1874, practiced five years in Syracuse, and 
in February, 1879, located at New Woodstock. 

MANUFACTURES.—Roscoe Morse’s cheese box fac- 
tory was established about 1861, by Devolson and 
Roscoe Morse, brothers, who carried on the business 
in company some four years, when Roscoe bought 
Deyvolson’s interest, and removed the factory from 
the north part of the village, where it was originally 
located, to the south part, its present location. The 
building was burned May 25, 1872, and rebuilt in the 
fall of that year. It also does custom sawing, contain- 
ing one circular saw. ‘The machinery is propelled by 
a twenty-horse-power engine. The establishment 
gives employment to three or four persons. 

The New Woodstock Mills (flouring, grist and saw,) 
were built some forty-three years ago by Samuel 
Walker, who previously owned a grist and saw-mill, 
which was built at an early day by Nathan Smith, and 
was washed away by a freshet shortly before the pres- 
ent building was erected. The present proprietor is 
J. J. Randall, who bought the property in 1869 of 
Wallace & Corbin. It contains three runs of stones 
anda circular saw. It is located on a branch of 
Limestone creek, a little north of the village. This 
stream has a fall at this point of 32 feet, and furnishes 
a pretty constant water power, except in dry times. 

The cider-mill and machine shop, situated on the 
same stream, and a little below the grist-mill, was 
formerly used as a wool-carding shop, and has been 
several times rebuilt. It first came into the posses- 
sion of the present proprietor, G. W. Wightman, in 
1855. He sold it in 1861, and repurchased it in the 
spring of 1863. It was burned in the winter of 1862 
and rebuilt by him in 1863. It was again burned in 
1871 and rebuilt in 1872. Mr. Wightman is a cabi- 
net maker, and first used the building as a furniture 
factory, subsequently converting it to its present 
use, 

Silas E. Morse and Henry S. Gorton are somewhat 
extensively engaged in the manufacture of carriages, 
wagons and sleighs, the former employing ten and the 
latter five persons. Mr. Morse commenced the busi- 
ness here in 1850, and was associated the first five 
years with Ralph Bell and James L. Savage. He 
also manufactures carriage bent work. He has em- 
ployed ten men, winter and summer, for the last 
twenty-nine years. Mr, Gorton has carried on the 
business some twenty years. 

The New Woodstock cheese factory was the first 
one in the town. It was built in 1862~63, by E. W. 
Gunn and J. J. Tucker, who were then engaged in 
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mercantile business in New Woodstock. It is located 
in the north part of the village, and is now owned by 
J. M. Lownsbury & Sons. It receives milk from 
about 600 cows. 

There are seven other factories in the town, viz: 
the Cazenovia factory, located in Cazenovia village, 
built in the spring of 1863, by Root & Maynard, is 
now owned by Augustus Kingsbury, and receives milk 
from 300 to 400 cows; the Castine bridge factory, 
built about 1863, owned by Francis & Wood, and re- 
ceives milk from about 300 cows; the Ridge Road 
factory, built about eight years ago, receives milk from 
about 300 cows; the Perkins factory, located one and 
one-half miles south of Cazenovia, built about 1871, 
by Willess C. and Wilson L. Perkins, who still own it, 
receives milk from about 200 cows; the No. 9 factory, 
located at Websters, built about 1872 or'73, by astock 
company composed of its patrons, by whom it is still 
owned, receives milk from 300 to 400 cows; the Falls 
factory, at Chittenango Falls, built some ten or twelve 
years ago, receives milk from some 200 cows; and 
the Union factory, located two miles north-west of 
New Woodstock, built in 1871, by a stock company, 
by whom it is still managed, and receives milk from 
some 250 cows. 


CuurcHEs,— The First Baptist church in Cazenovia, 
at New Woodstock—The Baptists of this town were 
_ not much behind the Presbyterians in cultivating this 
religious field. Those who settled in the locality of 
New Woodstock were mostly active young men from 
Woodstock, Conn.,and Brimfield, Mass. Among them 
were a few who had been members of Baptist 
churches in the East, and others who inclined to their 
sentiments. Soon after the arrival of Rev. Joshua 
Leonard, who was the first minister in the town, they 
were favored occasionally with preaching by Elder 
Nathan Baker, of Pompey, who was then a licentiate. 
In 1800 Elder James Bacon, from Torrington, Mass., 
came here, and through his efforts a church was or- 
ganized, In December of this year a meeting was 
held at the house of Ebenezer Corbin for the pur- 
pose of organizing a monthly conference. The five 
persons who attended it agreed to meet monthly in 
conference, and also arranged to secure the services 
of Elder Bacon half of the time. March 18, 1807, 
they met according to appointment, and, says the 
record, “having conversed about articles, both as to 
doctrine and practice, found ourselves so far agreed 
that we voted to send for a council * * * to 
come and look into our standing.” They then num- 
bered ten, but during the spring six were added by 
baptism. These sixteen were fellowshipped by a 
council which convened at the house of Isaac Morse, 
June £7, 180T. 

Their first pastor was Elder James Bacon, who was 








then far advanced in years, and soon felt constrained 
to relinquish the pastorate into younger hands by 
reason of age and infirmities. He died in 1812, 
aged 84. He was succeeded in the fall of 1804, by 
Rev. John Peck, who continued his labors with them 
thirty-one years. He was ordained by this church 
June 11, 1806. Two years previously (1802) a small 
log meeting-house had been built, but it soon became 
too small to accommodate the people. The church 
therefore united with the Presbyterians in this part of 
the town, and built a frame house thirty feet square. 
Each denomination was privileged to occupy it alter- 
nately half the time ; but as no preacher was obtain- 
ed by the Presbyterians, it was occupied all the time 
by the Baptists. By 1815 the church had outgrown 
this house, and in that year the foundation of a new 
one was laid. A larger edifice was soon after erected 
thereon. It was finished in 1816. In 1820 about 
half the members of this church withdrew to form 
the church in Cazenovia village. 

Elder Peck resigned the pastorate in November, 
1834, but continued his labors till the first Sunday in 
January, 1835. He was succeeded in the pastorate 
by the following in the order named: Revs. John F. 
Bishop, Daniel Putnam, I. K. Brownson, John Ful- 
ton, N. Mumford, B. Morley, H. Garlick, P. C. 
Bentley, A. LeRoy, and Jan. 1, 1874, by Rev. J. N. 
Tolman, who was chosen to that office. In May, 
1874, repairs on the church were begun, and June 
following it was reported beautifully and tastefully re- 
constructed and furnished. Mr. Tolman resigned in 
March, 1877, and in May following Rev. E. P. Brig- 
ham, the present pastor, entered upon his labors. 

The report to the Association in June, 1879, shows 
the estimated value of church property to be $6,000 ; 
the Sunday School, of which L. H. Slocum was 
superintendent, comprised 16 officers and teachers, 
and 165 scholars. During the year a troublesome 
church debt was paid off. The number of members 
at that time was 150. 

The New Woodstock Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized in 1830, at which time it was on the 
Pompey circuit. The constituent members of this 
class were: L. Davis and wife, N. Abbott and wife, 
James Allen, Samantha Corbin and A. Merrick, 
The preachers on the circuit at that time were: F. 
Benjamin, B. Paddock and W. Batchelor. Services 
were held in the school-house at West Woodstock. 
A house of worship was built in New Woodstock in 
1850, and enlarged under the labors of R. H. Clark. 
New Woodstock and Delphi subsequently became a 
separate charge. New Woodstock has twice been a 
station, twice on the charge with Delphi, and thrice 
on the charge with Shed’s Corners, with which it is 
now connected, ‘The present number of members is 
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about 40; that of the Shed’s Corners church, 50. 
The estimated value of the church property connected 
with this is $4,000; and the parsonage, which is at 
New Woodstock, $1,000. The number of Sunday 
. School officers and teachers connected with the two 
churches is 20; the number of scholars, 80. 

The following have served the church as pastors in 
the order named: John Nason, Beebe, Wesley 
Fox, Peck, Charles Blakesle, John H. Hall, 

Winslow, W. E. York, Ripley, —— Rock- 























well, Rogers, R. H. Clark, J. Gutsell, Walter 
Jerome, Maxwell, B. W. Hamilton, Hubbard 
Fox, McDonald, A, Harroun, T. F. Clark, H. 


W. Williams, from April 9, 1872, to Oct. 7, 1874, M. 
Z. Haskins, from Oct. 14, 1874, to Sept. rg, 1877, 
and Warren D, Fox, the present pastor, who com- 
menced his labors in October, 1877. 


CHITTENANGO FALLs. 


Chittenango Falls is situated on Chenango Creek, 
in the north part of the town, and lies partly in Caze- 
novia and partly in Fenner. The grocery, paper- 
mill, (wrapping,) cheese factory and blacksmith shop, 
and an extensive limestone quarry, are on the west 
side of the creek, in Cazenovia, and a few dwelling 
houses on the east side, in Fenner. There is a 
Methodist Episcopal church on the east side, which 
is on the Perryville charge, and has been since 1831. 
Previously it was on the Pompey circuit. 


WEBSTERS. 


Websters is a station on the Syracuse and Che- 
nango Valley Railroad, about two and one-half miles 
south of Cazenovia. A post-office was established 
here about four years ago. P. A. Webster was the 
first postmaster and still holds the office. There is a 
cheese factory at this place. 


BIncLey’s MILLs. 


Bingley’s Mills is a flag station on the Utica, Ithaca 
and Elmira Railroad, two miles above Cazenovia on 
Chittenango Creek. The grist-mill at this point was 
one of the earliest in this section of country. It was 
owned by William Atkinson from Sept. 12, 1831, till 
his death, May 20, 1871, aged 72. This is a longer 
time than any other mill in the town has been run by 
one man.* Itisa hamlet of about a dozen dwellings. 


Manuractures.—At “ Belmont” on Chittenango 
Creek, two miles north of New Woodstock, is a grist 
and saw-mill owned by Mr. Jepson. It contains 





* Gazetteer and Directory of Madison County by H. Childs, 1868-69. 


three runs of stones and a muley saw. About a mile 
above on the same stream, is a saw-mill owned by the 
Judd Brothers, which is doing considerable business. 
It was built by Clark Taber. It is located at ‘ Cas- 
tine Bridge,” a hamlet composed mostly of the Scotts 
and Judds, two numerous families. 


War oF THE REBELLION.—The record of the leg- 
islative action taken by this town with reference to its 
participation in the war of the rebellion is exceedingly 
meager ; but such as it is we give it and rescue it 
from an oblivion which has engulfed the rest, a fact 
which is deeply to be regretted. « 


At a special town meeting held Aug. 26, 1864, it 
was resolved by a vote of 276 to 43 to pay a bounty 
of from $100 to $500 to volunteers, either principals 
or substitutes, credited on the quota of the town 
under the call for 500,000, (to be followed by a draft 
Sept. 5th,) to the number requisite to fill said quota. 
The money therefor was to be raised on town bonds, 
payable Feb. 1, 1865. C. Hyde Beckwith, D. E. 
Haskell, B. F. Jervis, D, W. Cameron and J. D. 
Ledyard were appointed a committee to carry out the 
provisions of the resolution, 


At the annual town meeting of March 7, 1865, it 
was resolved that the Board of Town Auditors be au- 
thorized to issue, or direct the War Loan Committee 
to issue bonds sufficient to raise the amount neces- 
sary to pay $600 eachto the requisite number of yol- 
unteers to fil] the quota of the town under the call 
for 300,000 men, and such further calls as might be 
made, 


Cazenovia’s contribution to the ersonnel of the 
army and navy during that sanguinary struggle was 
both prompt and generous—387 soldiers and 2 sea- 
men, only a trifle less than ten per cent of her entire 
population—and constitutes a record worthy of pre- 
servation in its fullest details. Of this number 28 
were natives of the town. They were distributed, so 
far as the record shows, among the various branches 
of the service as follows: 1 in the 3d, 6 in the rath, 
1 each in the 17th and 27th, 18 in the 35th, 7 in the 
61st, 3 in the 75th, 6 in the 76th, 3 inthe 8rst, rin the 
8gth, gst and rotst, 6 in the rrrth, x in the rr2th, 
88 in the 114th, 1 each in the rz1st, 122d and 147th, 
3 in the rggth, 5 in the 157th, 2 in the r61st, 1 each 
in the 176th and 181st, and 2 in the 185th infantry 
regiments; 16 in the 2d, 9 in the 3d, 3 in the 8th, 1 
each in the roth and 12th, 3 in the 15th, 2 in the 
18th, 1 in the 2oth, 34 in the 22d, and 1 in the 29th 
cavalry regiments; 2 in the rst, 4 in the 2d, 3 in the 
3d, r in the gth (heavy,) and rrth artillery regiments ; 
r in the 8th Independent Battery; 2 in the ist N. C. 
U. Vols., 1 in the 8th Indiana Vols., 10 Mass., roth 
Wisconsin, 11th Ohio, 17th Connecticut, and 46th 
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and 143d Pennsylvania infantry regiments; 1 each in 
the 1st Vermont, 1st Wisconsin, rst Veteran, 2d Cali- 
fornia and Nevada Cavalry regiments ; 38 in the 1st 
colored (heavy) and 1st Ohio artillery regiments ; and 
1 in the soth N. Y. Engineers. 
The record of bounties paid is also manifestly in- 
complete.* It is as follows :— 
1o received a town bounty of $ 10 
“ 


I $ ‘3 160 
I ce « “se 300 
2 “ oe “ 400 
2 ce “ “e 440 
21 ce iti “ 450 
4 “ “ “s 500 
ps oe ee a 570 
a] a 
82 county 5° 
64 “ “ “ 300 
53 cc aa “e 500 
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JOHN LINCKLAEN. 


In addition to the reference already made to the 
life and services of Mr. John Lincklaen in connection 
with the early history of the village and town of Caze- 
novia, in which he took so important a part, an ex- 
tended memoir would seem to be necessary. 

John Lincklaen was born in Amsterdam, Holland, 
Dec. 24,1768. His early life was spent in Switzer- 
land, where he received most of his education. At 
the age of fourteen he entered the Dutch navy, re- 
maining in the service for several years, soon attain- 
ing the rank of Lieutenant under Admiral De Winter. 
It was while in this navy that the opportunities pre- 
sented themselves which allowed him to visit many of 
the most important places of Europe and Asia. In 
1792 he emigrated to the United States in the em- 
ployment of the Holland Land Company. He sur- 
veyed the land purchased by that Company, and 
the following year he was made general agent of the 
same. 

He soon conceived the idea of laying out a town, 
which he did, giving it the name of Cazenovia, in honor 
of his much esteemed friend, Mr. Cazenove, an Italian. 

For some thirty years of active life, Mr. Lincklaen 
held a place second to nonein the industrial and social 
development of his town, and has left behind him 
abundant proof of his ability and wisdom in causing 
to be laid out and erecting the first buildings in what 
is now known as the pleasant village of Cazenovia, in 
Central N. Y., Madison county. 

John Lincklaen was also prominent in the Holland 


*It appears that the entire bounty paid by the town was $56,990.00, which 
is probably far too small in amount. 











Purchase in Genesee county. As no foreign com- 
pany could then hold and transfer lands, or give 
titles for the same in this country, under existing 
laws, the celebrated tract known as the Morris 
reserve, containing over thirty hundred thousand 
acres was deeded to the different persons in their 
own names who represented the different branches of 
the Holland Land Company. These were Herman 
Le Roy, John Lincklaen and Gerrit Boon. 

In 1814 Mr. Lincklaen became deeply interested 
in religion, and afterwards became an earnest chris- 
tian-worker. He was active in the erection of the 
then new “church on the green,” and contributed 
liberally towards its building and support. The same 
building having undergone thorough repairs from 
time to time is still an ornament to the village, and a 
memento of the founders. 

The site of Mr. Lincklaen’s first dwelling is familiar 
to the early residents of the village on the bank of 
the beautiful Cazenovia Lake, opposite the present 
residence of Mr. Burr. 





[JOHN LINCKLAEN.] 


This house was destroyed by firein 1806. He then 
selected a new site at the foot of the lake which was 
then known as Lake Owahgena, where he built a sub- 
stantial brick house, which is still occupied by the 
family, and is considered one of the attractive spots 
in the town. 

Mr. Lincklaen in 1797 married the eldest sister of 
Mr. J. D. Ledyard. Mr. Ledyard succeeded Mr. 
Lincklaen as agent of the Holland Land Company, 
also succeeding to his private estate. Soon after, he 
removed the office to a more central position in the 
village, where it still remains, and is occupied by Led- 
yard Brothers, sons of J.D. Ledyard. Mr. Lincklaen’s 
life so full of activity, so replete with generosity, 
with honesty, and all that makes manhood truly noble 
and great, was stricken amidst its usefulness and vigor. 
A victim of paralysis, he died in his prime, Feb. 9, 
1822, aged fifty-four years. 

His memory will live long in the hearts of the then 
youth of the day, 
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JONATHAN DENISE LEDYARD. 


Jonathan Denise Ledyard, son of Benjamin and 
Catharine Forman Ledyard, was born at Middletown 
Point, N. J., June to, 1793, and died at Cazenovia, 
Jan. 7, 1874: ' 

His father was a native of Groton, Conn., and a 
near relative of John Ledyard, the distinguished tray- 
eler, as well as of Col, Ledyard, who was treacher- 
ously slain during the Revolution, after the gallant 
defense of Fort Griswold, He served with credit in 
that war as major, and at its close engaged in busi- 
ness in New York as a hardware merchant, with his 
residence at Middletown Point. In 1794 heremoved 
with his family to Aurora, Cayuga county, as agent 
and clerk for the apportionment of lands in the Military 
Tract. On the erection of Onondaga county in 1794 
he was appointcd by Gov. George Clinton, clerk of 
that county, and by Gov. John Jay, to the same office 
in Cayuga county, on its erection in 1799, holding the 
latter office till his death in November, 1803. 

His mother was sister to Gen, Jonathan Forman, 
also of Revolutionary memory, and to Major Samuel 
S. Forman, who accompanied Col. John Lincklaen in 
the settlement of Cazenovia in 1793. 

Jonathan Denise Ledyard removed with his parents 
to Aurora, and on the death of his mother, in 1798, 
was adopted by his sister Helen, who was the wife of 
Col. John Lincklaen, who had no children of his own. 
At an early age he was sent to school at Albany, then 
kept by the celebrated Dr. Nott, and was afterwards 
placed in a school at Whitestown, under the charge 
of Dr. Halsey. He subsequently attended the 
Grammar School of Union College, after which he 
pursued the regular course at that institution, under 
the presidency of his old preceptor, Dr, Nott, grad- 
uating in 1812. He read law in the offices of Childs 
& Stebbins, in Cazenovia, and of Gen, Kirkland, in 
Utica, and was admitted to the bar in 1815, but 
never engaged in the active practice of his profession. 

Soon after attaining his majority he entered the 
land office of Col. Lincklaen, whom he succeeded in 
the management of the Holland Land Company's 
establishment at Cazenovia, andin 1822 he purchased 
the remaining lands. The increasing infirmities of 
Col. Lincklaen, followed by his lamented death, in 
1822, devolved upon Mr, Ledyard, then a very young 
man, the burden of the entire property, consisting of 
about 150,000 acresof land, lying in the counties of 
Madison and Chenango. The depressing effects pro- 
duced on the commercial interests of the country by 
the war of 1812, the severity of several untoward sea- 
sons, and the opening to settlement of the western 
country by the construction of the Erie Canal, made 
the task a very onerous one. But by great energy, 
untiring industry and strict probity, he succeeded in 
meeting his obligations to the company in such aman- 
ner as to leave a moderate competence for himself 
and family. He perceived that a coercive policy 
would result, not only in the ruin of many settlers 
upon the tract, but would, in the end, retard the 
growth of the country, by driving them to the better 
but more distant lands of the new States. Accord- 
ingly he forebore, encouraged, assisted, sometimes 
threatened, but rarely prosecuted, until, in 1844, he 
was enabled to pay the last installment of the heayy 





indebtedness incurred on the purchase of the prop- 
erty. He eacquainted himself with the character, 
habits and business and family relations of his 
patrons, many of whom owe their prosperity, in large 
measure, to his judicious counsel, his gentle reproof, 
or his warm words of encouragement. He was re- 
garded by the people upon his tract more as their 
friend and adviser than as their creditor, and there 
were few who did not look forward to a business visit 
with him with the pleasurable anticipation with which 
one expects to meet a valued friend, Of the many 
hundreds who purchased lands of him, there were 
very few with whom he had any dispute and almost 
none with whom he had litigation. 

From his earliest manhood he was largely interested 
in improving the thoroughfares of the county, He 
succeeded Col, Lincklaen as president of the third 
Great Western Turd, which was completed in 
1810 at a cost of over $90,000, and until the disso- 
lution of the company, superintended its affairs with 
great care and faithfulness. In connection with his 
son, Ledyard Lincklaen, he was. largely instrumental 
in the construction of the plank road from Cazenovia 
to Chittenango, and took a warm interest in the com- 
pletion of the railroad from Cazenovia to Canastota. 

He was largely interested in agricultural pursuits, 
and was the first President of the Madison County 
Agricultural Society, formed in 1841, administering 
its affairs with zeal and efficiency. In the militia he 
rose by various gradations to the rank of Brigadier 
General, resigning his commission in 1828. 

Continuing his residence in Cazenovia till his death 
he was foremost in the support of every project cal- 
culated to promote the prosperity or enhance the 
beauty of the village. 

In his social relations he shone even more con- 
spicuously than in his business relations. His per- 
sonal attachments were unusually strong, his sympa- 
thies large and his friendship enduring. 

He married Jane, daughter of John Strawbridge, 
of Philadelphia, who died Feb. 4, 1855, aged 62. 
His eldest son, Lincklaen Ledyard, inherited the 
Lincklaen mansion and the farm attached thereto. 
His name was afterwards change by Act of the 
Legislature to Ledyard Lincklaen. He died April 
25, 1864. His widow still occupies the place. Two 
sons are living, both in Cazenovia,—George S. Led- 
yard, who occupies the homestead just south of the 
village, and L, Wolters Ledyard, whose residence, 
* The Oaks,” on the south shore of the lake, is very 
near the site of the first log cabin erected by the 
pioneers in 1793. 





JOSEPH BARNUM HOYT. 


Among all the names of prominent men whose his- 
tories and deeds are recorded on the pages of this 
book, none will be read with more interest and pleas- 
ure than that of him whose name heads this brief 
sketch. Well and favorably known to many of the 
citizens of the State of New York, never backward 
with tongue or pen in espousing the cause of right 
and justice, or to help the weaker side, if that was the 
right side, regardless of all else. His is one of the 
names which will go down to posterity with undimmed 
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luster—one which will not be soon forgotten when 
the voice is stilled, and the hand that now wields the 
pen is motionless. 4 

Joseph Barnum Hoyt was born in the city of Utica, 
N. Y., Sept. 28, 1806. He is the second child and 
oldest son of David P. and Mary Hoyt, who came 
from Danbury, Conn., and settled in Utica in 1803. 
He received much of his education in the Utica 
Academy, and was a classmate of Horatio Seymour. 

November 24, 1829, he was married to Miss Mar- 
garet H. Gardner, of Salem, Mass. She was born in 
1809. The fruits of this union were six children, five 
of whom are now living, one being the wife of John 
Crapo, a prominent merchant of Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. Hoyt is well known as a writer of pamphlets 
and newspaper articles relating to the public good. 
He is a man who feels and thinks more of the ad- 





[JOSEPH BARNUM HOYT.] 


vancement of the public welfare than of his own in- 
terests, and has devoted much of his time and best 
energies in that direction. He was the first man to 
advocate the legal reduction of passenger fares on 
the N. Y. Central R. R. to two cents per mile, and 
after a vigorous resistance made by those in the inter- 
est of the company, the measure was finally carried 
through the Legislature, and has undoubtedly been of 
great advantage to the company as well as the travel- 
ing community. He also advocated about the same 
time the building of four tracks on the sameline. He 
was one of the first to advocate the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and recommended that it be built by the 
United States Government as a. national enterprise. 
He has been ever foremost in support of the great 
enterprises that have proved of permanent benefit to 
the people of the country, showing that he possesses 
in a marked degree the power of forecasting the 
future from the past and present signs of the times. 
During his residence in Utica, he was prominent as a 
citizen, and held several offices of trust and responsi- 
bility. Upon the death of his father he was appoint- 
ed general agent by the administrators of his estate, 
and settled up the same. 





Mrs. Hoyt died Feb. 1, 1857. The following year 
he removed with his family to Cazenovia, where he 
ha#since resided. 


DR. THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


Dr. Thomas L. Harris, a brief sketch of whose 
life is here given, was born in Cazenovia, Madison 
Co., N, Y., on the 18th of Dec., 1824. 

He is the eldest of a family of six children, five of 
whom are now living. His parents William and 
Semantha Harris were, with the exception of a few 
years, life-long residents of Cazenovia. The doctor’s 
facilities for securing an early education, except those 
of the district schools were far inferior to those of the 





(DR. THOMAS L. HARRIS.] 


present day. Much of his time during the early 
years of his life was, in the summer, occupied in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. Having a desire for mental 
culture and discipline, he spent a large share of his 
leisure time in reading and study. This method of 
securing an education without collegiate advantages 
was attended with many difficulties, which with decis- 
ion of character and persevering effort he overcame, 
and at the age of twenty-one years, with a desire for 
honorable distinction, and the means of obtaining a 
competence, he entered the office of Dr. George 
Sheldon, a prominent and successful practitioner of 
the time, and commenced the study of medicine. A 
previous though somewhat limited knowledge of 
Physiology and Anatomy, was now made available in 
the further prosecution of his medical studies. 

In the year 1848 having concluded the requisite 
course of reading and study and being deemed quali- 
fied by a board of medical examiners he commenced 
the practice of medicine. In 1854 he was married to 
Miss Sarah N. Hatch, of Cazenovia. As the result 
of this union, during an interval of thirteen years, 
four children were born, three of whom, two sons and 
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one daughter are nowliving. During along residence 
in Cazenovia, and an extensiveand successful practice, 
extending over a term of thirty years, the doctor has 
found time to fill several official positions of trust to 
which he has been elected by an intelligent constitu- 
ency. For aterm of years he held the position of 
surgeon on the staff of Col. T. F. Petrie and Col. 
James Whitford. In the spring of 1862 having sus- 
tained a creditable examination he received the di- 
ploma of the Metropolitan Medical College. In 1864 
he passed the examination of the Board of Censors 
and was duly elected a permanent member of the 
Eclectic Medical Society of the State of New York. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society in 1876, 
Dr. Harris was unanimously elected president of the 
same and as an executive officer contributes to the 
success of that body, and the credit of himself. 

The doctor has for many years been closely identi- 
fied with, and a zealous worker in the cause of tem- 
perance, a co-laborer with others for the elevation of 
humanity. 

An acute sense of individual: responsibility and a 
strong conviction of accountability present and future 
has ever made him an earnest student, and worker in 
the cause of reform. As a citizen Dr. Harris has the 
esteem and confidence of the community, As a 
physician a constantly increasing and eminently suc- 
cessful practice speaks for itself. 


EPHRAIM B. HESLER. 


Ephraim B, Hesler was born in the village of Cana- 
johara, Montgomery county, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1811, 
He is a son of Adam and Susan (Christian) Hesler. 
The former was born in the city of New York, Sept. 
4th, 1790, and diedat Cazenovia, February 22d, 1875. 
The latter was born at Fort Plain, Montgomery Co. 
N. Y., August 30, 1796, and died August 31, 1846. 
They were married Sept. 29, 1810, and had six sons 
who all reached maturity except one. The names 
and dates of births are as follows, Ephraim B., as 
above, Elias born Sept. 3d, 1813, died Dec. 19, 1832, 
Henry born April rst, 1815, died Dec. 14, 1873, Wil- 
liam, born Jan. 26, 1817, and died March 4th, 1819, 
Harrison, born April 15th. 1819, died Jan. 21st, 1853, 
and Sylvester born Dec. 4th, 1825, now living at 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Ephraim came to the town of Cazenovia, with his 
parents when he was three years old. They settled 
at a little place in the town of Peth, where they resided 
the most of the time after their settlement in the 
town. His father was a tailor by occupation and fol- 
lowed the business during his active life. 

The early years of Ephraim were spent at home 
and he was put to learn the carpenter’s and joiner’s 
trade, when he was fifteen years old, which business 
he followed almost exclusively till 1860. He settled 
on the farm where he now residesin 1850, and has 
added to his first purchase until he has about 300 
acres. Sept. 7th, 1830, he was married to Charlotte 
M. daughter of Samuel and Charlotte (Mills) Morris. 
Her father was born in R. L., 1768, and died in Caze- 
novia, 1860; her mother was born in Boston, Mass., 
in 1770 and died Feb. rz, 1808. 


CHAPTER LII. 


Town OF SMITHFIELD. 


MITHFIELD was organized March 13, 1807, 
being set offfrom Cazenovia. It derives its name 
from Peter Smith, who at the time of the organiza- 
tion was owner of all the land contained in the 
town, except a few farms which he had sold to settlers 
and a strip one mile wide across the northern end. It 
contains at present 15,629 acres, of which 12,783 
acres areimproved, The town is bounded on the north 
by Lenox and Stockbridge, on the east by Stock- 
bridge, on the south by Eaton and Nelson, on the 
west by Fenner. Before 1823 it was the largest town 
in the county, but is now the smallest. In that year 
the territory constituting the town of Fenner, except 
a small corner, was all taken off from Smithfield. An 
effort to make this division was commenced in 1816, 
but was opposed strenuously. At the town meeting 
held March 4, 1823, the division was opposed by 236 
votes against 226 in favor.* Nevertheless the divi- 
sion was made and a special meeting was heldthe 17th 
of May, to fill vacancies in offices caused by the set- 
off. In 1836 the territory forming about one-third of 
Stockbridge was set off without opposition. 

The surface is mostly rolling, but a cedar swamp 
extends through the town north and south, in places 
nearly two miles wide, a large part of which is still 
unimproved. Much of this swamp is underlaid by a 
stiff marl upon which is a spongy muck varying from 
four to ten feet in depth. ‘The hills are sandy and 
gravelly. The prevailing timber is maple. Most of 
the surface is drained by streams flowing northward, 
chiefly of which are the Chittenango and Cowassalon 
creeks, but the Chenango river in the south receives 
the drainage of a part of the town. The highest 
point in the town is over 1,000 feet above the level of 
the Erie canal at Canastota. 

Agricultural products of Smithfield in 1874:— 

Pasturage, 5,562 acres; hay 5,772 tons from 3,976 
acres; barley, 6,110 bushels from 261 acres; wheat, 
6,151 bushels from 332 acres; oats, 47,192 bushels 
from 1,464 acres; corn, 15,238 bushels from 422 
acres; buckwheat, 815 bushels from 51 acres; beans, 
323 bushels from 22 acres ; potatoes, 16,200 bushels 
from 140 acres; apples, 19,578 bushels from 11,764 
trees; cider, 355 barrels ; maple sugar, 2,105 pounds; 
maple syrup, 220 gallons ; hops, 116,693 pounds from 
192 acres ; dairy goods from 1,377 cows—home made 
cheese, 4,945 pounds, home made butter, 53,175 pounds 
factory cheese, 65,800 pounds ; wool, 2,617 pounds 
from 507 sheep ; pork, 8,028 pounds from 3,008 swine, 





* This record in the clerk’s book is probably an error ; the number should 
doubtless be transposed. 
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The total valuation of farms was $1,064,068; 
the total valuation of buildings, $169,040 ; the total 
valuation of stock, $162,751; the total valuation of 
tools, $37,980; the total cost of artificial fertilizers, 
$834; total sales were $285,667. 

The town contains five cheese factories, located as 
follows, and all in operation at present, making both 
cheese and butter; one at Peterboro, one at Siloam, 
one at Frederick Putnam’s farm, one near the south- 
east corner of the town, one at Mile Strip, all of 
which, except two, are operated by J. B. Wadsworth ; 
the Mile Strip factory is conducted by the owner, Rol- 
land J. Hollenbeck. ‘The Peterboro factory was the 
first built in Madison county,* and the second in the 
State. It was commenced early in the spring of 
1861, under the direction of Mr. Williams, of Rome, 
the father of cheese factories. The proprietor, Harry 
Blodgett, now of Cazenovia, continued to operate it 
two years and leased it to Stillman Fletcher ; it has 
since passed through the hands of Thomas Tooke, 
Avery and Wadsworth, and is now the property of W. 
I. Davis, who makes it a profitable establishment. 

The town is traversed by the Oneida turnpike run- 
ning from Vernon to Cazenovia, and in the opposite 
direction (north and south) by the Stone Road, from 
Morrisville to Canastota, both of which together with 
the several dirt roads in the town, are in a very fair 
condition during most of the year. No railroad or 
canal touches Smithfield at any point. A stage runs 
daily between Peterboro and Canastota, nine miles, 
and carries the mail. 


ScHoots.—The town is divided into ten common 
school districts, the largest of which is the one con- 
taining the village of Peterboro, District No. 1, and 
its school was the first one established. The town’s 
first apportionment of public school money from the 
county treasury was less than $125. The first levy of 
town tax for support of schools was ordered to be 
equal to the amount received from the treasury, and 
this ratio was continued many years, after which the 
levy was made double that amount so long as the 
town continued to control the schools directly. After 
the passage of the common school law of 1812, we 
find the town meeting (1813) by resolution voting 
that ‘this town comply with the act of Legislature 
for the establishment of Common Schools.” The 
first school commissioners were: Asa Dana, Thomas 
Dibble, Benjamin Wilbur, and they received $1 for 
every day’s service. The same year—1813—Enos 
Cushing, Wright Bingham, Nehemiah Huntington, 
Harmonias Vanvleck, Jonathan Shearman and Nehe- 
miah Bacheler were Inspectors of Common Schools. 
Their report states that the text books in use were: 


* It is stated in the history of Eaton, that the firstfactory was built in that 
village. A more careful examination of dates settles a disputed question and 
shows that the Peterboro antedates all others by several months. 





Webster's spelling book, American preceptor, Colum- 
bian reader, English reader, Daboll’s, Pike’s and 
Root’s arithmetics, Murray’s grammar, Dwight’s, Wil- 
let’s, Parish’s and Morse’s geographies, Walker’s dic- 
tionary. Besides the district tax and the annual ap- 
portionment of public money, which latter, in 1880, 
amounted to $872.53, the common schools of Smith- 
field derive annually an income of $74 from the Com- 
mon School Fund, an endowment of $1,049.54, the 
gift of Gerrit Smith.* The whole number of chil- 
dren in the schools in 1879 was 576, and the aggre- 
gate attendance 125,509 days. 


Ear.ty SETTLERS,—Peter Smith, born near Tap- 
pan, Rockland county, N. Y., in 1767, was the founder 
of Smithfield. In youth he went to live in New 
York city, and while there formed an intimate friend- 
ship with a fellow clerk and the two entered into a 
partnership to carry on the fur trade. The other 
partner was John Jacob Astor. He remained in the 
city to superintend sales and Mr. Smith went into 
the interior of the State to deal with the Indians. 
After ten years the partnership was dissolved, and Mr, 
Smith gave his attention to securing some of the best 
lands in the middle counties. In 1794, he succeeded 
in leasing from the Oneida Indians, for a term of 999 
years, (they being debarred from selling their lands,) 
a tract comprising over 50,000 acres, and which em- 
braced nearly all of Smithfield and Fenner, that part 
of Cazenovia lying north of the Gore, a part of Stock- 
bridge, and a large portion of Augusta, in Oneida 
county. This tract he secured by treaty with the 
christianized part of the tribe, through negotiations with 
their Chief, Skenandoah, a warm friend of his. The 
Pagan members of the tribe revolted against a bargain 
by which they gave up their lands for a mere trifle, 
(less than a $roo it is supposed,) and gave him not a 
little trouble in his surveying. The next year this 
land came into possession of the State by treaty of 
purchase, and Mr. Smith was given an opportunity 
to secure title to his tract by payment of $350. 
After some hesitation he finally, in 1798, accepted 
the proposal and was allowed $1.50 per acre for the 
expense of surveying and his other expenditures. In 
1799 he commenced the sale of farms at auction ; 
mcst of the parcels offered were 50 acre tracts, none 
larger than 200 acres, and the price per acre varied 
from $6 to $15. Mortgages were taken in payment 
and these were turned over to the State in payment 
for the original purchase. The title to this land, 
known as the New Petersburgh Tract, having been 
confirmed, settlement upon the tract became rapid 








* Mr. Smith made this donation in his early life to form the nucleus of a 
Town Poor Farm, but the difficulties arose relative to using this poor fund in 
connection with the county “‘poor moneys," hence the project was abandoned 
and in 1845 the money denominated the Common School Fund of the town 
of Smithfield. 
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and for twenty-five years Mr. Smith’s land office was 
thronged with purchasers, 

Mr. Smith did not enter immediately as a resident 
on his possessions, but sent thither in 1795 Jasper 
Aylesworth, a native of Rhode Island, (born Aug. 7, 
1773, died in August, 1847.) Mr. Aylesworth walked 
all the way from Utica and carried most of the dis- 
tance a heavy iron kettle on his back. Arriving on 
the site of Peterboro, he commenced clearing the two 
acres which now forms the public square, or “green,” 
This he planted to corn and then cleared the ground 
now occupied by the Gerrit Smith mansion. Mr. 

Aylesworth was a hard-working, muscular, iron- 
nerved man, of good principles, but poorly educated, 
In the spring of 1767 he married Polly, daughter of 
John Taft, who had recently entered the town as a 
settler. There were at the time only two other mar- 
riageable girls in Smithfield, and this was the first 
marriage within its borders. Their first child was 
born March 14, 1798, and she was christened Safety. 
She was the first white child born in Smithfield and 
she lived in Peterboro village during all her life, dying 
in 1872. When their second child, Hiram, was born, 
June 5, 1800, there had been no birth in any other 
family in the settlement. The subsequent children 
of the first settler were: Oran, born April 25, 1802; 
Loren, born April 12, 1804; Henry, born June ry, 
1805; John, born June ig, 1807; Adeline, born 
Sept. 30, 1809 ; George, born July 3, 1812; Eliphalet, 
born April 20, 1814; Van Ranssville, born Oct. 17, 
1816; Sophronia, born Aug. 8, 1818. Only Hiram, 
Sophronia and Eliphalet are living in 1880, the first 
two in the Western States, Eliphalet, in Peterboro, 
the sole representative of the family. Oliver Trum- 
bull came from the east in 1798 and bought 50 acres 
a half mile south from the Aylesworth clearing and 
his posterity have held an honorable position in the 
growth of this and other towns. In 1797—99 came 


the family of Bump, first Ithamar, and afterwards his . 


father, Ichabod, and his brothers, Moses, Nathan, 
David, Jonathan, Gideon, Jacob, and a sister, 
Hannah, wife of Ebenezer Bronson, mother of Hon. 
Greene C. Bronson. Several of these remained in 
the town and by their thrifty lives added much to the 
town’s general prosperity; most of them have 
eventually gone farther west. The only branches of the 
family at present in Smithfield are two grandsons and 
a grand-daughter of Ichabod, Ira and Jeremiah 
Bump and Mrs. Bush. 

About 1800 came a large number of families of 
moderate means and industrious habits, many of 
whom purchased farms in the southern part of the 
town. We find prominent among them Solomon 
Merrill, David Shipman, Samuel and Jacob Walker, 
Jabez Lyon, Robert Streeter, Shadrach Hardy, Gideon 





Wright, Ezra Chaffee, David Tuttle, Mrs. Moody, 
with her sons Samuel and David, Mrs. Mattison, with 
her sons John, Abraham, Eli and Nathan, the Nor- 
thrups, the Mathewsons, Francis Dodge, Salmon 
Howard, Stephen Risley, Moses Howe, John Forte, 
Reuben Rich, David Blodgett, Daniel Petrie, (the 
first Sheriff elected in the county,) Capt. Joseph 
Black, Peter Smith himself came from Utica 
with his family, in 1806, and soon after com- 
menced the erection of the family mansion.* Besides 
his large land transactions, he entered at once into 
manufacturing and trade, and was soon proprietor of 
nearly all the industries of the region. The year after 
his arival he was elected supervisor, and in June of 
the same year was elected Associate Judge of County 
Court, and held the position till 1821. His educa- 
tion was not liberal, but he posessed the faculty of 
making himself felt in all circles, and as manager of 
large financial schemes had no superior in his sphere. 
From first to last he handled 500,000 acres of land 
in Madison, Oneida, Clinton, Essex, St. Lawrence 
and Franklin counties. In his dealings he was close, 
in gifts moderate, yet public spirited and often tender. 
His nature was emotional, so much so that he could 
with difficulty control himself under the slightest ex- 
citement. While in his speech he frequently indulged 
in profane expressions, the records of his daily 
thought reveals him as excessively, almost fanatically, 
under the domination of conscience, His diary is an 
amusing mixture of business entries and penitent re- 
flections, from which it would appear that his busy 
life was far from a happy one. Judge Smith, in 1819, 
transferred all his property in Madison county to his 
son Gerrit and removed to Schenectady in1825. This 
step was probably occasioned by financial embarrass- 
ment brought upon him by the recklessness of his old- 
est son, Skenandoah, who involved his father deeply, 
and was possibly suggested also by the death of his 
wife and a second marriage which was not congenial, 
After he removed to Schenectady he re-commenced 
the business of accumulating land, and during the re- 
mainder of life devoted much time to religious duties, 
the distribution of pious tracts and frequent exhorta- 
tion in his conversation with men of the world. In 
his business tours through the northern counties he 
carried large stores of tracts and attracted attention 
to his object by ringing a small bell as he entered a 
village or town, and by exhibiting in large letters on 
his wagon religious mottoes and warnings to “repent.” 
In these trips he acted as agent for the American 
Tract Society, and founded auxiliary branches of the 
society. He died in Schenectady, April 13, 1837. 





*It was a very plain, barn-like structure, three stories high, with no cornice ~ 


whatever. It remained as built until 1854, when Gerrit Smith remodeled it, 
taking care to leave as much as possible of the original design and workman- 
ship. 
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His body was removed to Peterboro some years sub- 
sequently and buried in the family plot of the public 
cemetery, where a plain marble slab lying on a ped- 
estal tells the dates of birth and death. He was a 
man of small stature, nervous features and piercing 
eye. He judged human nature accurately and was 
seldom imposed upon. He owned a few slaves dur- 
ing his residence in Peterboro. 


. Town Orricers, erc.—The first town meeting was 
held April 7, 1807, “in the school-house near David 
Cook’s,” in that part of the town now included in 
Fenner. The polls were open three days, and the 
number of votes cast was over 200. A good many 
votes were “challenged” on the property test. Daniel 
Petrie was elected town clerk and Peter Smith, super- 
visor, after a very warm contest. Large quantities of 
whiskey were furnished on this occasion and in subse- 
quent years, yet when (in 1846,) the question of 
license was brought before the town it was opposed 
by 158 votes to 51 in favor, 

Among the legislation of the town we find many 
curious measures passed, and much of the phraseology 
is quaint indeed. Thus in 1813, on the proposition 
to set off a part of the county for the formation of a 
new county between Onondaga and Madison, the vote 
was almost unanimous on this resolution :— 

Resolved, That we do highly disapprobate measures 
taken to half-shire this county. 

In 1830 it was 

fesolyed, That fences shall be 44 feet high and 
well proportioned. 

In 1845 the sum of $5 was raised to reimburse 
Jacob Spencer, poormaster, who had been so unfor- 
tunate as to take a counterfeit note in payment of in- 
terest on the Poor fund. 

At the first State election held in the town the total 
vote for Governor was 203, of which Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins received 89 and Morgan Lewis 114. 

The town officers for 1880 are:— 


Supervisor—R. J. Hollenbeck. 

Clerk—W. E. Coe. 

Justices—George W. Coe, T. F. Petrie, Chester 
Austin. 

Assessors—John G, Sanders, Coman Rich, Joseph 
Rice, 

Collector—Orvil Clark. 

Highway Commissioner—E, E. Johnston. 

Overseer of Poor—Carlos B. Palmer. 

Constables—Orvil Clark, L. B. Faulkner. 


Supervisors from 1807 to 1880: 1807, Peter 
Smith, Roswell Glass; 1808-10, Asa Dana; 1811-13, 
Elisha Carrington ; 1814-19, Nehemiah Huntington; 
1820, Daniel M. Gilbert; 1821-4, Nehemiah Hunt- 
ington; 1825, Elisha Carrington ; 1826—9, Nehemiah 
Huntington; 1830-4, Daniel Dickey; 1835, John M. 
Messinger; 1836-8, Czar Dikeman; 1839, Daniel 





Dickey; 1840-2, John G. Curtis; 1843, Stafford 
Green ; 1844, George W. Ellinwood; 1845, Silas W. 
Tyler; 1846-7, James Barnett; 1848-9, Alexander 
McGregor; 1850,.Amzi G. Hungerford; 1851-3, 
Caleb Calkins ; 1854, Isaac Bartlett; 1855-6, Chas. 
D. Miller; 1857-8, Joseph E. Morgan; 1859-60, 
Abi A. Phipps; 1861-2, James Riley Stone; 1863, 
Alex. McGregor; 1864-6, Abi A. Phipps; 1867-9, 
Edward Bliss; 1870, W. J. Wilbur; 1871, Gerrit S. 
Miller ; 1872-4, R. J. Hollenbeck; 1875-7, James 
G. Messinger ; 1878-9, Alex. O. Johnston ; 1880, R. 
J. Hollenbeck. 


Poputation.—The population of the town in 1870 
was 1,227, distributed as follows: Native born, 
1,171; foreign born, 56; white, 1,147 ; colored, 80; 
male, 608; female, 619. 

The population in 1880 was 1,219, a decrease of 8 
in ten years, distributed as follows: Native born, 
1,178; foreign born, 41 ; white, 1,152; colored, 67 ; 
male, 642; female, 577. There were living in the 
town in 1880 forty-five persons older than 70 years, 
and one older than go years—Dolly Inman, who 
was born in 1783. 


PETERBORO. 


Peterboro is the Rome of Smithfield. It is an un- 
incorporated village of somewhat over 200 inhabitants, 
located at the intersection of the Oneida turnpike and 
the Morrisville stone road. Its business at present 
(1880) comprises the following stores and shops :— 

W. E. Coe, drugs and groceries ; W. C. Ives, gen- 
eral merchandise ; Thomas O. Taylor, hardware and 
tin; Lucius P. Faulkner, meat market ; Hiram Had- 
den, shoe shop and shoe store; P. H. Rich, shoe 
shop; C. H. Ostrander, harness shop; H. MeWil- 
liams, tailor; J. N. Woodbury, dry-goods, groceries, 
etc. ; Joseph Carlon, blacksmith shop ; David DeVan, 
wagon shop; Robert Torrey, blacksmith shop; H. 
B. Bush, veterinary surgeon; W. S. Martindale, pro- 
prietor of the Peterboro Hotel, the only hotel in the 
town of Smithfield; Jeremiah Bump & —— Nevil, 
grist-mill and saw-mill; Coe, Campbell & Bump, 
cheese factory, (leased from D, I. Davis). Jas. Liv- 
ingston, whose sister Elizabeth was Mrs. Peter Smith, 
opened the first store, 1801, in his tavern, mentioned 
farther along, and continued to trade in general sup- 
plies several years. In 18or, also, Daniel Petrie came 
from Herkimer county, and opened a store. Other 
merchants have been: William Solon and Myron Tay- 
lor, Elisha Carrington, Royal and Dorman Cooper, Asa 
Raymond, Chas. H. Cook, Peter Skenandoah Smith, 
Samuel Forman, Dunham & Clink, Harry Curtis, J. 
G. Curtis, Eliphalet Aylesworth, Ives & Woodbury, 
Dr, N. C, Powers, Andrew $. Douglass, Dr. A. C. 
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Baum, Dr. Watson, Jas. R. Barnett, Charles Cutler, 
John A. Campbell, Wm. T. Marcey, Hyde, W. 
C. Ives, Chas. N. Snow. <A co-operative store was 
in operation about 1840, the stockholders of which 
were some twenty farmers. , 





POSsTMASTERS.—The postmasters of Peterboro 
have been: Daniel Petrie, Nehemiah Huntington, 
Joseph S. Palmer, John M. Messinger, N. C. Powers, 
Harvey Williams, Oliver Williams, A. C. Stone, Thos. 
Petrie, Andrew Douglass, Emmet Coe. 


MANUFACTURES,—At present there is no manufac- 
turing of any sort carried on in Peterboro or in the 
town of Smithfield, except at the cheese factories, 
but early in the history of the village many of the 
industries flourished. The most important of the 
works established here was the glass factory. No one 
now living in the town can recollect the date of its 
starting, and no records of its existence are to be 
found, The day book of an early merchant for the 
year 1809 contains entries of “whiskey for the glass 
blowers,” and there are reasons for believing that the 
factory was erected about 1808, by Peter Skenandoah 
Smith, with money furnished by his father, Judge 
Smith. How long the builder continued as proprie- 
tor is not known, but in 1811 it was operated by Smith 
& Solon, and afterwards a company owned it, the 
principal members of which were Peter S. Smith, 
Wm. Solon, Daniel Petrie, O. S. Wilcoxen. The 
fuel used was wood gathered from the neighboring 
hills, and a part of the sand used was obtained from 
the beach of Oneida Lake. As wood became scarce 
close by the village another factory was built, two 
miles distant, and both were kept in operation for the 
manufacture of window glass, which found a market 
in Albany and New York. The largest of the works 
contained twelve pots, and both together employed 
over too hands, In 1819 the firm of Backus & 
Fenn, (W. H. Backus, son of the President of Ham- 
ilton College, and Dr. Fenn,) obtained possession of 
the property, and continued the business on a smaller 
scale until 1829 or 1830, when the furnaces were 
blown out and never relighted. The business was 
never profitable, owing to inconvenience of location, 
and a large amount of capital was consumed in sus- 
taining it. The buildings are still in existence and 
well preserved, being used for farm barns, The busi- 
ness called to Peterboro a large number of skilled 
artisans, and during the years of its continuance, (from 
1820 to 1830,) the population was larger than it has 
been at any time since. 

The earliest manufactory was of course a distillery. 
The first was started in 1802 by a company composed 
of Daniel Petrie, Oliver S. Wilcoxen, John Downer, 
Peter Webber, Elisha Carrington. The building 


stood about roo rods south from the Smith residence. 
This distillery was discontinued before 1813. An- 
other was built in 1814 by Elisha Carrington, and 
operated by one Salisbury. It ceased operations 
about 1830. ; 

A tannery was built in 1810 in the eastern part of 
the village by Benj. Wilber, who employed some 15 
hands until about 1830, when it was discontinued. 
The bark mill belonging to it stood near the eastern 
end of the bridge and was removed quite recently. 

Abner Hall & Son in 1836 built a tannery on the 
site of the present gardens of the Downer residence, 
and kept it in operation until a short time before the 
War of the Rebellion. Gerrit Smith bought it and 
tore it down to get rid of the stench. 

About 1801 or 1802 a small grist and saw-mill was 
built by Wm. Sayles near the site of Greene Smith’s 
bird house. It was owned by Peter Smith and con- 
tinued in operation until a few years before Gerrit 
Smith built the present mill, in 1850, which Mr. Ray- 
mond operated for a number of years for the builder. 
Another grist-mill was built a few years after the first 
one, 

Samuel Stranahan in 1807 purchased the privilege 
of building a dam across the stream near the site of 
Mr. G. S. Miller’s residence and built there a fulling 
mill the same year. He sold the milland water privi- 
lege in 1816 to Perry G. Palmer and Wolcott Skid- 
more, who operated it in company two years, and 
then Mr. Palmer bought the entire business and_con- 
tinued alone five years. In 1825, finding the work 
unprofitable, he took down the building and erected 
a short distance below it a shingle mill and saw-mill, 
which he operated 22 years and then traded it for a 
farm near the village, on which he still resides. . A 
carding-mill and a “clothier’s works,” Mr. Skidmore’s, 
were among the early industrial establishments of the 
village and in connection with the distilleries were 
cooper shops, one on the Haddon place, the other at 
the distillery and owned by FEliphalet Vibbard. A 
short distance north from the village, George Peck 
had a small machine shop and wood working shop, 
and there, in 1836, he invented the machine for cut- 
ting barrel staves, an invention which has revolution- 
ized the cooper’s work. 

Puysicians.—Dr. Elijah Pratt settled in Peterboro, 
in 1801, and was the only physician in the town for a 
number of years. He also taught a private school. 
In 1813 he was sheriff of the county and in that 
capacity executed the Indian murderess, Mary 
Antoine. He moved west in 1814. Dr. Phineas 
Lucas was the next physician. He came in 1804 
from Connecticut and died in 1806, at the age of 32. 
Dr. John Dorrance, also from the east, succeeded 
him and remained until his death in 1855. Dr. R, 
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Nash took up his residence in Peterboro in 1807. 
Drs. Stevens, Messenger, Mason, Watson, Joel, Nor- 
ton and Powers (late of Syracuse) have practiced here 
at various times. The physicians at present in prac- 
tice are Drs. M. S. Jones and F, E. Dewey. 


Lawyers.—No lawyers reside in the town at pres- 
ent. In times past there have been a number of able 
and noted lawyers in Peterboro, among them Nehemiah 
Huntington, Greene C. Bronson, A. C. Stone, Har- 
monias Vanvleck, Wm. Stone, Gerrit Smith. 


Hotets.—The old Livingston House, built in 1801, 
by James Livingston, stood on the ground now form- 
ing the eastern end of the “green” immediately in 
front of its present location. It fronted toward the 
west and had large barns and sheds intherear. This 
house was kept as a tavern until after 1850, and 
passed through many hands; finally it became the 
property of the present owner, Eliphalet Aylesworth 
who moved it to its present position. In this house 
about one-fourth of the town meetings have been 
held and in it the condemned Indian girl, Mary 
Antoine, was confined the night before her execution 
in 1813 by hanging, the only woman ever executed in 
Madison county. 

In 1830, through the aid offered by Gerrit Smith, 
David Ambler erected a hotel on the corner of the 
Smith grounds, west from the land office, which was 
conducted as a temperance house for about two years, 
but without profit. It was the first temperance hotel 
in the State and Mr. Smith felt so warm an interest in 
the success of the experiment that he bought it a few 
years later to save it from being continued as a dram 
shop and subsidized it at different times, but to his dismay 
and sorrow the people shunned it and only by selling 
liquor either publicly or under cover could it be made 
profitable. Between 1855 and 1860, Mr. Smith bought 
it once more and removing the building, together with 
two stores adjoining, added the ground to his lawn. 
About the same time Mr. Smith built a neat hotel 
fronting on the “green” at the west end and gave it free 
of rent to any one who would keep a good hotel and 
pledge not to sell liquor. The same experience was 
repeated in this case and the house was closed before 
Mr, Smith's death. The property was sold to Mr. 
Jeremiah Bump, who has built on the site a beautiful 
private residence. 

The present hotel, kept by W. S. Martindale, has 
been in existence but a few years; it has license for 
the sale of beer and wine, the first license granted in 
the town since 1846. 


Scuoois.—Before the establishment of the common 
school system Peterboro had been the seat of a num- 
ber of select schools, the earliest of which was the one 
taught by Miss Tabitha Havens about 1800. Of the 








six or seven pupils of that school not one remains. 
Miss Havens was subsequently married to James 
Tucker and moved into the western part of the county. 
In very early times Miss Ambler kept a small school, 
and afterwards a Miss Webster, cousin to Noah Web- 
ster. In 1822 a Mr. Johnson had a select school in 
the Aylesworth residence. In 1815 Elizabeth Kelly 
had a school for small children in the Robbins house. 
The first district school-house was erected about 1807 ; 
it was a small frame building and stood on the lot oc- 
cupied by the Hoffman residence. In 1836 it was 
found necessary to build a larger house and the site of 
the present school was selected. During the admin- 
istration of Mr. Roberts,* the house was burned and 
the building in use was soon afterwards erected. The 
first house was removed to Mr. Palmer’s farm and 
stood until 1878, when it was taken down. 

Peterboro Academy was built in 1853 by subscrip- 
tions amounting to some $2,500, The building now 
occupied as the Orphans’ Home was erected, and 
under the charter bearing date of Jan. 23, 1853, the 
following board of trustees were elected: James 
Johnson, Gerrit Smith, Caleb Calkins, James Barnett, 
Samuel Wells, W. C. Powers, Nehemiah Huntington, 
Albert E. Coe, R. Northrup, A, C. Stone, Joseph 
Sims. The number of students the first year, com- 
mencing in November, 1853, was 42, and the ex- 
penses for the year amounted to $319. The value of 
the property, including lot (which was presented by 
Gerrit Smith), library of 200 volumes, apparatus, 
etc., was estimated above $4,500. The principals 
from the first year to the present time have been: 
Professors Port, Calkins (L. G.), Washburne, Cope- 
land, _ Powell, Clemenson, Avery, Dayton, Griffith, 
Flagg, Bridge, Parr, Place, Wells, Southworth, The 
average term of service has thus been less than two 
years. 

In 1864 the Academy received an endowment 
of over $15,000 (mentioned elsewhere,) the income 
from which, less a reserve of $300 given to the poor, 
yields for the support of the school about $800. The 
balance of the annual expenses are paid by a tuition 
charge of $4.50 or $5 a term to all students who are 
able to pay. The trustees for 1880 are: W. C. Ives, 
President ; Edward Bliss, Secretary and Treasurer ; 
Joseph Bliss, Hon. Caleb Calkins, Hon. Gerrit S. 
Miller, James G. Messenger, Alden Record, John 
Dorrance, Conrad Ingalls, Jeremiah Bump, Greene 
Smith.t The principal for 1880-1 is Wm. Ingalls, A. 
B., a graduate of Cornell University. At the time of 
receiving the endowment the trustees had the Aead- 
emy named Evans Academy, in honor of its benefac- 


* Mr. Roberts during his life burnt three school-houses through careless- 
ness, 
t Died July 23, 1880, at his residence in Peterboro, of consumption. 
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tor. In 1871 Gerrit Smith bought the stock in the 
Academy at 29 per cent and transferred the lot and 
building to the Home, at that time organizing, and 
bought the unused Presbyterian church building (the 
lot already belonged to him by lapse of title,) and by 
the expenditure of $7,000 upon it converted it into a 
convenient school building, with a town hall above. 
This property he deeded to the trustees of the Acad- 
emy, and is to revert to his estate whenever perverted 
to any other use. 


CuurcHEes.— The Baptist Church of Smithfield 
was organized Feb. 14, 1807, by a council composed 
of Elder John Peck, Brothers Joseph Cooley, Abel 
Ainsworth, Solomon Merrick, Anthony Howe, and 
Robert Nickerson, of Cazenovia; Deacon Ephraim 
Munger, O. Bronson and Moses Clark, of Smith- 
field; Elder Ora Butler, Nehemiah Jones, Samuel 
Wittemore and William Grant, of Westmoreland. 
Jacob Cropsey, Joseph Black, Samuel Barnum, 
Joseph Ives, John Demott, Mary Barnum, Rachel 
Black, Phebe Demott*and Rhoda Burnett were the 
original members. Samuel Barnum and Joseph Black 
were chosen deacons in 1809, and the Society was for 
two years under the leadership of Joseph Cropsey, as 
lay pastor. Services were held in the school-house. 
In 1810 Elder Roswell Beckwith became pastor, and 
three years later he was associated on a circuit with 
Elder Moore, they preaching alternately in Peterboro. 
In November, 1816, Dyer D. Ransom was ordained 
and appointed to preach at a salary of $60 a year. 
During the anti-masonic controversy the Society 
suffered almost to the point of dissolution and was 
very greatly weakened. By the interposition of 
sister Baptist societies in the county the breach was 
repaired and the church grew rapidly again. When 
Peter Smith disposed of his property in 1819 he pre- 
sented to the Society a lot adjoining the old cemetery 
and a building was erected thereon the next year at a 
cost of $1,500. In 1832 the membership was nearly 
250, over roo having been admitted during that year 
under the pastorate of Elder Ford. About 1840 the 
Society commenced to decline, owing to various 
causes, and continued to weaken until 1866, when 
service was finally discontinued. The last pastor was 
Elder Woods. The property still remains in the 
Society’s ownership, and the trustees last elected hold 
their office through failure to elect their successors; 
they are Benjamin Bailey, L. W. Jones and W. C. 
Ives. About twenty Baptists reside in the vicinity of 
Peterboro, and there is a probability that the church 
organization may some day be resuscitated. 

The Presbyterian Church of Smithfield was organ- 
ized in 1806 and was under the spiritual guidance of 
Rey. Joshua Johnson, a teacher in the public school. 
He remained in charge of the church a number of 
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years. The membership was over twenty at first and 
in the best days of the church reached 200. Services 
were held in the school-house until about 1812, when 
the little session house (still in existence as a resi- 
dence,) was built. Peter Smith gave the Society a 
lot and other assistance in 1819, and the fine church 
edifice, now used as an academy, was erected. The 
church began to decline about 1840, and in 1870 it 
was dissolved, during the pastorate of Rev. Pindar 
Fields. 

The Church of Peterboro was instituted in 1843 
through the promulgation of Mr. Smith’s idea that 
the true church should be free from ecclesiastical 
ruling and from the requirement of uniform accept- 
ance of creed and tradition. His views were exten- 
sively circulated in printed pamphlets and had the 
effect of estranging many from the denominational 
organizations. In 1847 he erected a small chapel, 
which cost about $1,000. He placed it at the dis- 
posal of clergymen of all sects, and no organized 
society whatever was at first thought of and no regu- 
lar pastorate. Preachers were to be paid as their 
necessities required and their work warranted, and 
not by pre-arranged stipulation for a salary. The 
first stated pastor was Hiram P. Crozier, who re- 
mained two years and was then requested to resign 
on account of his teachings, which, being purely 
atheistic, did not in the opinion of the church, tend 
to influence the community for good or to advance 
truth. The stated pastors succeeding him were, in’ 
order of time: Samuel Wells, Timothy Stowe, 
Francis Hawley, (father of Gov. Hawley, of Connec- 
ticut, and an accepted elder in the Baptist denomina- 
tion, who held all the doctrines of the church, but dis- 
agreed with the church practices,) and C. A. Ham- 
mond, now of Syracuse. Among the clergymen who 
have officiated occasionally are found the names of 
the late Rev. Samuel J. May, Rev. S. R. Calthrop, 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham. In the meetings the ut- 
most freedom of speech was encouraged, and whoever 
felt constrained to utter an opinion on any question 
was welcome to speak. The expenses of the 
services were defrayed by collections, and all defici- 
encies were made up by donations from Mr. Smith. 
Since 1874 the rector of the Canastota Episcopal 
church has held services in the chapel occasionally 
Sabbath afternoons, but ofhers are welcome to use 
the house. ; 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of Peterboro was 
organized in 1854, through the efforts of Avery H. 
Forte, the first class-leader. The membership was 
small and scattered. Services were held at various 
places in the village until 1858, when a small frame 
church was erected at a cost of $2,200. The first 
pastor of the society was Rev. A. L. York; the pres- 
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ent pastor is Rev. T. W. Tooke. ‘The membership at 
present is nearly one hundred; for a considerable 
time previous to 1879 it had but a single male mem- 
ber, the original class-leader, who still holds that 
office. The trustees are John Campbell and Henry 
Berry; the stewards are A. H. Forte, Philemon 
Tucker, John Campbell; district steward, John Camp- 
bell. The Sabbath school was organized the first 
year of the church’s existence and has an average 
attendance of 65 scholars. The superintendent in 
1879—80 was Prof. L. N. Southworth. One of the 
teachers, Mrs. Forte, has held her position since 1854. 
Hon. Gerrit Smith acted as superintendent the last 
year of his life. 


Socieries.—fost Daniel Torrey, No. 144, G. A. R. 
was instituted Feb. 22, 1880, with twenty comrades 
mustered, Officers were elected as follows: P. C., 
James N. Green; S. V. C., Wm. E. Matteson ; J. V. 
C., John A. Campbell; Adjt., H. Niles Harrington ; 
Q. M., C. V. Palmer; Surgeon, David DeVan; 
Chap., R. E. Torrey; O. D., S. L. Johnson; O. G., 
Albert Robbins; S. M., Henry Rickard; Q. M. &., 
Neal Eastman. 

Peterboro Lodge No. 246, 1. O. G. T., was instituted 
in May, 1880, with a membership of fifty. Meetings 
are held Wednesday evenings. ‘The officers are: W. 
C. T., Elisha Johnson; W. V. T., Mrs. A. C. Had- 
den; P. W. C. T., S. Downer; Chap., R. E. Torrey; 
Finan. Sec., N. Ostrander; Rec. Sec., N.S. Jones; 
O. G., T. Taylor; I. G., Mrs, N. S. Jones, Treas., Mrs. 
Shafer; R. S., Mrs. Petrie; L. S., Mrs. Ives; Ass’t 
- Sec., Minnie Dorrance ; Marshal, Charles Osborn; 
Deputy Marshal, Loneda Downer. 

A lodge of Free Masons was instituted in Peter- 
boro before 1813. The charter members were 
Samuel Stranahan, Daniel Petrie, John Downer, Wm. 
Downer, John Hall, Wm. P. Barrett, Mason Cole, 
Fred Myers, B. Wilber, Silas Sayles, John and Eli 


Mason. The first Master was Daniel Petrie, the 
last was Mason Cole. The charter was surrendered 
in 1826. 


The Home for Destitute Children of Madison Co., 


though a county institution and superintended by the. 


board of supervisors, is a product of Mr. Smith’s 
philanthrophy. He donated the lot and building and 
added ten acres of good Jand which is worked by the 
boys of the Home. It was incorporated in the spring 
of 1871, and fifteen children were brought to it from 
the County Poor House. Under its charter a board 
of officers is chosen annually and the accounts are all 
audited by the supervisors, who also appoint annually 
a visiting committee. -The first managers were Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Blakeman, who were in 1876 suc- 
ceeded by Mr. and Mrs. Philemon Tucker. The 
number of children received, dismissed (to permanent 





homes, returned to parents or sent out on trial,) and 


the»number deserting, we give as follows :— 

187p *7a 7°98) 77h OTS) TF. 
No. received... 23 gle Te! wm 47 35 - 33 34— 216 
No. dismissed..,.10 y 4 & sre 4f ye 
No. deserting .,.0 3 © a ° 1 ° 3 


There are at present in the home 49 children, only 
12 of whom are girls, only one of whom is an orphan. 
The highest number ever in the home at one time 
has been 52, ‘The institution has a library of 230 vol- 
umes, suitable for the children, the accumulation of 
generosity, and instruction is given daily, At one 
time a number of children were taken to board in the 
Home, but this practice has now ceased. The value 
of the property is $13,000. A legacy of $130 has 
been received from Miss Roberts and another of 
$1,357.57 from Lucy Miller. ‘The annual cost of 
maintenance is about $3,000. 


NewspaPers.—The A/adison Freeholder was estab- 
lished in 1808 by Judge Smith who employed Jona- 
than Bunce to edit it. This was a small six column 
sheet of four pages. The earliest copy known to ex- 
ist at present bears date of November, 1811. The 
name was in 1811 changed to Zhe Freeholder, and in 
1813 to the Madison County Herald, which title it 
retained until about 1819, when publication was dis- 
continued. Mr. Bunce sustained a job printing 
office for some time, but was finally burned out. The 
Washingtonian movement brought into existence in 
Peterboro the Aadison County Temperance Union, 
edited by William B. Downer, a monthly, which be- 
came the Maine Law Journal after a few months, 
It received feeble support and was discontinued in 
1852. In 1854 the Christian and Citizen was estab- 
lished by Messrs. Walker and Pruyn* and continued 
about three years, advocating abolition, temperance 
and political reform. Like its predecessors it proved 
unprofitable and succumbed. 


CEMETERIES.—The old Peterboro cemetery adjoin- 
ing the Baptist church property, was laid out about 
1805, but no association was formed for its control. 
A part of it has been leveled. The new cemetery, 
containing about two acres of ground, was laid out 
before 1850, the land having been given to the pub- 
lic by Mr. Smith. 


SILOAM. 


Siloam is a small hamlet on the Oneida turnpike, two 
and one-half miles east from Peterboro. A grist-mill 
and a small bottling works for putting up beer are the 
only branches of business in operation. The Cowas- 
selon Creek flows through the place and affords a 





*Abram Pruyn, a noted anti-slavery advocate, a minister and very fluert 
orator. He carried on a discussion of slavery with Parson. Brownlow in the 
prints and afterwards met that noted man in debate at Philadelphia. He died 
in Wayne county, 
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strong power. As early as 1804 a tavern was erected | came to Peterboro in advance of his parents in 1806. 


by Joseph Black for the accommodation of his men 
employed in building the turnpike. In 1808 Sam 
Ellinwood and Mr. Black’s son John built a better 
house and kept it many years as a tavern. Jeremiah’ 
Ellinwood and Elijah Manly built a grist-mill in 1810. 
The same year Ellinwood and David Coe built a saw- 
mill. Black and Alexander Ostrander built a store, 
and about the same time a post-office was established 
which was continued until after 1856. The tide of 
travel along the road created a demand for liquor, 
and a distillery was very early established by Samuel 
Ellinwood, also a brewery. The building of the Che- 
nango canal increased this demand and from 1824 
until about 1830 three distilleries and two breweries 
were kept busy. 

The Baptist Society of Ellinwood Hollow (the name 
‘of the place at that time,) was organized in 1820 with 
a membership of 45. A church building was erected 
the next year. Dyer D, Ransom, of the Peterboro 
church, was the first pastor, and he was succeeded by 
Elder P. P. Beman, who held the position ten years, 
and at the time of his resignation the membership was 
over 100, The name Siloam was given to the place 
by Elder Beman, who fitted up the sulphur springs 
and advertised the place as a place of healing. It was 
visited by large numbers of invalids at one time and 
had a fame throughout all Central New York. 


Mie Strip. 


Mile Strip is a four corners a half mile from the 
northern line of Smithfield on the Stone road, con- 
taining a small blacksmith shop and a postal station. 

In 1813 Oran Soper, an ingenious young me- 
chanic, made in a small shop here the first steel hay 
forks ever made in the State. His invention made 
him famous, and he increased his facilities, continuing 
for a number of years the manufacture of forks and 
other farm implements. 

The Mile Strip* Methodist Episcopal Society was 
organized as a “class” in the spring of 1830 by Rey. 
Isaac Puffer. Meetings had been for several weeks 
held by a local preacher, George R. Butler, and 63 
persons had been converted. The society has been 
continued ever since, holding its services in the school- 
house, and since 1865 has been attached to the 
Peterboro charge. The pastor, Rev. T. W. Tooke 
preaches Sabbath afternoons. 


PROMINENT CITIZENS. 


Gerri? SmirH, second son of Peter and Elizabeth 
Smith, was born in Utica, N. Y., March 6, 1797, and 





*A strip of land one mile wide between Lenox and the New Petersburg 
tract, extending from the Chittenango creek to the Oneida creek (12 miles) was 
by accident omitted from the original survey, and was afterward allotted and 
sold by the State under the name ‘‘Mile Strip ‘Tract.’ 





In childhood he worked in the little carding mill near 
his father’s house, but was quite early sent away to 
Clinton Academy, and on completing the college pre- 
paratory course of study, entered Hamilton college 
and was graduated therefrom in August, 1818. Dur- 
ing the year after graduation (Jan. 15, 1819,) he was 
united in marriage with Miss Wealtha A. Backus, 
whose father, Dr. Azel Backus, first president of Ham- 
ilton College, had died in 1816. Mr. Smith estab- 
lished a pretty little home in Peterboro, and was in- 
tending soon to commence the study of law for a pro- 
fession, but was diverted from this purpose first by the 
sudden death of his wife, which occurred Aug. 15; 
1819, and a few months later by the transfer of all his 
father’s property and business to his hands, which de- 
termined his course in life, kept him from the study 
of law and from the pursuit of literature, for which he 
had shown an ardent desire. He married for his sec- 
ond wife, Jan. 3, 1822, Miss Ann Carroll Fitzhugh, 
daughter of Wm. Fitzhugh, of Livingston Co., N. Y., 
formerly of Maryland.* 

Gerrit Smith's life was so full of events and so in- 
timately related to important movements in the his- 
tory of the nation during a half century that a com- 
plete summary of it is impossible in these pages. 

Three leading ideas governed his career—liberty, 
independence and integrity. He was brought up a 
Presbyterian and accepted the doctrines of Calvinism 
at first without question. His first questioning of the 
faith arose from the indifference of the Christian 
church to the two evils of great magnitude that seemed 
to him of paramount importance—slavery and intem- 

-perance. . At an early age he showed aversion to the 
prevailing habit of drunkenness, and declared him- 
self an advocate of suppression of liquor selling through 
legal enactment, a position which he retained to the 
end of his life. Opposition to secret societies he 
manifested while in college, and during the anti-ma- 
sonic conflict (1826~7,) he took strong ground against 
the order, and never receded from his active oppo- 
sition during his life. It was on this issue that he en- 
tered into politics as anti-masonic candidate for State 
Senator in 1831. Politics as a profession he abhorred 
and tolerated political parties only as a means for the 
accomplishment of some good moralend. Yet he was 
the founder of two parties and was four times nomi- 
nated for the Presidency of the United States, twice 
for the Governorship of New York, and once for 
Member, of Congress from Oswego and Madison 





* Seven children were born to them, only one of whom remains—Mary, wife 
of Col. Charles D, Miller, of Geneva, N. Y., whose son, Hon. Gerrit S. 
Miller, resides in Peterboro, a successful and enterprising farmer and busi- 
ness man, highly esteemed in the county. Greene Smith (born in 1842, 
died July 23, 1880,) inherited the family homestead and resided in the man- 
sion until his death. 
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counties. _The Liberty Party was organized under 
his leadership at Arcade, Wyoming county, in 1840, 
and continued in existence until the war. Mr. Smith 
was its nominee for President in 1848 and1851. The 
Industrial Congress nominated him also in 1848 and 
the Land Reform party in 1856. The Anti-Slavery 
convention in Syracuse in 1840 nominated him for 
Governor, and again in 1858. Of all these nomina- 
tions he accepted only the last, and he entered into 
the canvass of the State with vigor. After having 
spent three months in constant labor for the success 
of the ticket and upwards of $5,500, he received the 
mere handful of 5,446 votes. 

His election to Congress in 1852 was by 8,049 votes 
to 6,206 for the Democratic and 5,020 for the Whig 
candidate. ‘The nomination had been accepted only 
from a sense of duty and he entered Congress against 
his inclination. After the first session, which con- 
tinued ten months, in which he made himself illustri- 
ous by his bold eloquence, especially in opposition to 
the Nebraska bill, he resigned on account of poor 
health and the demands of his business. The Anti- 
Dram-shop party was organized at Peterboro, in 
1842, through his influence and still exists as the Na- 
tional Prohibition party. While he spoke unreservedly 
against the churches because of their insincerity and 
formalism as well as their reluctance to forward the 
cause of moral reform, yet he was the most devout in 
his life, and might have been called excessively re- 
ligious. 

The amount of his gifts to charity and education, 
in large part for the uplifting of the colored race, 
amounted to about $200,000. Though opposed to 
bloodshed, he heartily supported the Government dur- 
ing the civil war, and after its close counselled moder- 
ation in the treatment of the southern people. After 
the emancipation proclamation he joined the Repub- 
lican party. His interest in Republican success con- 
tinued till his death. 

His intellect was powerful but his intellectual train- 
ing was narrow. He read very little except current 
news and opinions. This made him one of the most 
original of thinkers, but failed to endow him with 
broad judgment. His will was iron, and no discour- 
agement could unnerve him, but this very persistence 
in pursuing an idea against all opposition kept 
him ever in the minority and defeated himself. He 
was too staunch and self-willed for statesmanship, 
too conscientious for politics, too sympathetic for 
any place of eminence, but in the truest sense a 
philanthropist. 

He died Dec. 28, 1874, in New York City, whither 
he had gone to spend the Christmas holidays and 
was buried in Peterboro the 31st. His wife survived 
him only three months. 














Peterboro has had many able and noted citizens 
aside from Mr. Smith. Among them were Judge 
Bronson; Hon, H. S. Foster, who rose from a boy- 
hood of poverty—a shoemaker by trade—to occupy 
a position of prominence at the bar and a seat in Con- 
gress; William Evans, a lad thrown on the town to 
support, who went early in life to Boston, engaged in 
contracting and real estate speculation, and returned 
to Peterboro one autumn day to celebrate the 47th 
anniversary of his birth by presenting to the town 
$10,000 in payment of two days’ board and lodging 
at the public expense while he was in charge of the 
poormaster as a vagrant; and Asahel C. Stone, one 
of the most prominent lawyers of his time in the State. 
Of the men who have borne a conspicuous part in 
Peterboro’s history, very few remain at this day; 
some of them have been mentioned in the foregoing 
pages, others we briefly mention here. , 

Hon. Caleb Calkins was born in Aurora, Erie Co., 
N. Y., Feb. 28, 1814, the son of a farmer. He re- 
ceived a solid education at the Springfield Academy, 
which he attended during a number of winters, and 
under private instruction. In 1835 he entered Ham- 
ilton College and remained there two years. A some- 
what exciting occurrence* caused him to retire from 
his class, and he entered Union College, where he 
studied one term and then retired to teach for the 
winter. In the spring of ’38 he received a letter from 
Gerrit Smith requesting him to become his confiden- 
tial secretary. The position was accepted and he 
has remained in the service of Mr. Smith and his ad- 
ministrators ever since. He was more familiar with 
the affairs of the large estate than Mr. Smith himself. 
Three times he has held the office of Justice of the 
Peace, and in 1866 was elected to the Assembly by 
the Republicans. He is a man of literary taste and 
rare business ability, a perfect gentleman and an 
independent thinker. 

Perry G. Palmeris the oldest living resident of Peter- 
boro. He was born in Stephentown, Rensselaer coun- 
ty, Sept. 9, 1791. His early connections with the 
inanufacturing interests of the village have been men- 
tioned. He subsequently entered into woolen manu- 
facturing in the town of Lenox, and by the high tariff 
was ruined. Retiring to Peterboro he managed by 
hard work to pay his creditors and to secure a small 
farm on which he is spending his last days. He held 
the office of Justice, and for twelve years was Com- 
missioner of State Loans and Commissioner of Deeds. 

General Thomas F. Petrie was born in Herkimer 





*Mr. Calkins circulated among the students a petition praying the State 
Legislature to passa resolution against the law permitting fugitive slaves to be 
recaptured within nine years afier their escape. The presiclent of the college 
was at the time seeking a favor of the Legislature, and this petition thwarted 
his hopes of success. He required the signers to retract their action. Mr. 
Calkins alone refused to do this, and received an honorable dismission. 
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county, June 1, 1809, son of Peter Petrie, and came 
to Peterboro with his father in 1811, where he has 
resided ever since, except six years. He has taken 
an active part in politics on the Democratic side and 
is an officer in the State militia, having held all ranks 
from Captain to Brigadier-General, which he holds at 
present as supernumerary. He is the nearest living 
relative of General Herkimer. His memory of past 
occurrences is acute and as accurate as a record. 

A person long identified with the interests of Peter- 
boro was Elizabeth H. Kelty, who was born in Mor- 
risania, Westchester county, Jan. 20, 1791, and came 
to Peterboro in 1811, from Oneida county. She was 
at first employed as a teacher of a private and after- 
wards of the public school, and about 1828 or 1829 
entered the family of Gerrit Smith as general house- 
keeper. Being a woman of literary taste and gener- 
ous nature, she became his valuable adviser and critic 
of his writings, and the almoner of ‘his generosity. 
She was personally known to every family in Smith- 
field. For twelve years she was appointed to distrib- 
ute among the worthy poor of the town the $300 set 
apart annually from the income of the Evans fund for 
that purpose. Many of Mr. Smith’s benevolent enter- 
prises and benefactions were suggested by “ Aunt 
Betty.” She died Feb. 12, 1880, 


CHAPTER LIIL 
TOWN OF FENNER. 


ENNER was formed from Cazenovia and Smith- 
field, April 22, 1823, and named, at the sugges- 
tion of Col. Arnold Ballou, in honor of James Fenner, 
Governor of Rhode Island. It is an interior town, 
lying north-west of the center of the county, and is 
bounded on the north by Lenox and Sullivan, on the 
south by Nelson, on the east by Smithfield, and on the 
west by Cazenovia. Its surface is a rolling upland, 
occupying the most elevated portions of the ridge 
which divides the waters in this county. A branch of 
Chittenango creek, which forms the major portion of 
the west boundary, rises in the eastern part, while the 
head waters of Canaseraga creek and a minor branch 
of Cowasselon creek lie in the northern part. These 
are fed by innumerable streams which issue copiously 
from the hill-sides in all parts of the town. 

Perryville Falls, on the Canaseraga, are situated 
but a few rods below, or north of the depot in Perry- 
ville. The water makes a descent of about 150 feet 
by a succession of sloping falls, and has apparently, 
at some time, plunged from a limestone ledge on a 
level with the present layer, and on a line with the 
spurs which project with some prominence on either 
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bank, 200 to 300 feet in advance of the ledge over 
which it now makes its first descent. The huge basin 
defined by the banks between these points and the 
falls has apparently been hollowed out by the action 
of the water when its volume was much greater than 
at present. The chasm is partially filled with drift and 
surface washings, which supports a sparse growth of 
timber. The valley which spreads out below the falls, 


- extending into the town of Sullivan, is one of great 


beauty. 

The underlying rocks are almost wholly those of 
the Hamilton group. The limestone crops out in the 
north and north-west part. Quarries are opened in 
the former on the farm of Elon G. Maine, inthe north- 
east part of the town, and on the Dean farm in the 
south-west part, the material obtained being used in 
the construction of road beds and fences. Extensive 
deposits of marl exist in the north-west corner of the 
town, on the farm of Charles Keeler, on which also 
calcareous tufa crops out in various localities in the 
bank of Chittenango creek. They make a good lime, 
and large quantities are burned and ground. Mr. 
Keeler has a lime mill in operation in that locality, 
to which some five or six years since he added a small 
grist-mill. 

The soil is a gravelly and clayey loam, well adapted 
to mixed farming. The cereals are successfully and 
quite extensively cultivated, the Hess barley, which 
was originated in Fenner, by David Hess, being a 
staple production, while of hops, which are the staple 
product of the county, this town raises the least of any 
in the county. Dairying is an important industry, 
but is carried on less exclusively than in the more 
southern towns. There are three cheese factories in 
the town, which received the milk of about 800 cows; 
one at Perryville, built in 1868, by Webster C. Hill, 
and owned by Avery & Wadsworth; one on the mile 
strip, about three miles south-east of Perryville, built 
about 1869, by Monroe Lownsbery, and also owned 
by Avery & Wadsworth ; and one at Fenner Corners, 
owned by the widow of William P. Lownsbery, by 
whom it was built about 1864. 

The Utica, Ithaca and Elmira Railroad, (Cazenovia 
and Canastota) extends through that portion of the 
west border defined by Chittenango Creek. The 
population of the town in 1875 was 1,265; of whom 
1,139 were native, 126 foreign, 1,258 white, 7 colored, 
653 males and 612 females. Its area was 18,935 
acres; of which 15,716 acres were improved, 2,568 
woodland, and 651 otherwise unimproved. The cash 
value of farms was $974,920; of farm buildings other 
than dwellings, $168,810; of stock, $168,280; of 
tools and implements, $39,008. The amount of 
gross sales from farms in 1874 was $117,133. 

There are fourteen commonschool districts in the 
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town. During the year ending Sept. 30, 1879, there 
were fourteen licensed teachers at one time during 
twenty-eight weeks or more. The number of children 
of school age residing in the districts at that date was 
421. During that year there were eleven male and 
seventeen female teachers employed ; the number of 
children residing in the districts who attended school 
was 337; the average daily attendance during the year 
was 178.443; the number of volumes in district 
libraries was 977, the value of which was $170; the 
number of school-houses was thirteen, all frame, which, 
with the sites, embracing 1 acre and 42 rods, valued 
at $705, were valued at $4,140; the assessed value 
of taxable property in the districts was $548,950. 


Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 








Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1878........... $ 1,00 
Amount apportioned to districts..... -... 1,301.15 
Based Wy ta li hl sey ake be do 734.87 
MeO TeaEheTS OATH). )6a'0.c4tieee o.0's te 56.00 
Pri Other SOunCES > oy Sta elec sees. 25.85 
Total pecetptes 6.) od vlan ae wie vie ate's $2,118.87 
Paid for teachers’ wages..............-4. $1,903.04 
*« school-houses, sites, fences, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, etc... 49.10 
** incidental expenses............. 144.29 
Amount remaining on hand Sept. 30, 1879. 22.44 
Total disbursements.......++++--.0: $2,118.87 


SETTLEMENTS.—The first settlements are said to 
have been made in 1793, in the west part of the town ; 
but they were not probably of a permanent character 
as the Indian title was not extinguished till two years 
later, although the Mew Petersburgh Tract, which eni- 
braced the major portion of this town, was leased of the 
Indians by Peter Smith in 1794. Itwas subsequentto 
that time that the important settlements were begun. 
The closing years of the last century witnessed the 
settlement of many families, among whom were Jona- 
than and James Munger, Alpheus Twist, John Need- 
ham, Thomas Cushing, David Cook, Lt. David 
Hutchinson, Seneca Robinson, and John Barber. 

Jonathan Munger was a soldier of the Revolution 
and came here from Connecticut with his son James. 
He settled a mile north of Fenner Corners, on the 
place now occupied by his grandson William C. 
Munger, son of his youngest child, Chauncey, who was 
born here in 1802, There he resided until his death 
in 1808, caused by falling from the roof of his 
house. He had two wives, the first of whom died 
several years previously, and the second, in 1822. 
James was a son by his first wife. He married and 
settled in Fenner, where he lived till advanced in 
years, when he removed to Verona and died there. 
His children by his second wife were Horace, Rachel 
and Eliza. Horace was a soldier in the war of 1812. 











’ He married and settled in Fenner, but afterwards re- 


moved to and died at Oconomowoc, Wis. Rachel 
married an Aldrich and settled in Fenner, but after- 
wards removed to Hamilton, where, after his death, 
she married James Wickwire, father of the Wickwires 
of Hamilton. Jonathan Munger built on the farm on 
which he settled, about 1800, the first framed barn in 
the town. It was built by the scribe and rule and is 
still standing. Dr. George B. Munger, of Perryville, 
is a grandson of Jonathan Munger’s. 

Alpheus Twist was also from Connecticut and set- 
tled about a mile south of Fenner Corners, on the 
farm now occupied by Orlando Allen and Mr. Bond, 
where he kept tavern at an early day and resided till 
his death. He had three sons and one daughter, 
Salem, Alpheus, Charles and Clementine, the latter of 
whom married Erastus Parks and settled in Wyoming 
county. Salem married in Cazenovia, and Charles, a 
Betsinger, of Clockville. Both settled at first in the 
county and Salem died in Cazenovia. None of the 
family are left here. Twist’s wife was the first person 
who died in the town; and his son Alpheus was the 
first white child born in the town. 

John Needham, who had previously been here and 
purchased a farm, came from Ingham, Mass., in 1797 
or’98, with his wife, Betsey Cushing, a native of 
Ingham, whom he had then just married, and settled 
a mile west of Fenner Corners, where Aaron Hyatt 
now lives, where he died in 1853 and his wife in 1852. 
They had seven children, all of whom were born here, 
Betsey, John, Olivia, Bela C., George, Peleg and 
Juliette. Betsey, Peleg and Juliette died on the home- 
stead of consumption, unmarried. John married 
Anna, daughter of Samuel Root, of Farmington, Conn., 
and settled first in Fenner, afterwards remoying to 
Cazenovia, where he died May 15, 1852, aged 53. 
His wife died there Oct. 26, 1879. Olivia lived on 
the homestead till the death of her father, when she 
removed to Cazenovia and died there unmarried. 
Bela C. married Almy, sister to his brother John’s 
wife, and settled on a farm adjoining the homestead, 
to which he succeeded on the death of his father, and 
occupied till his removal to Lowell, Mich., some ten 
yearsago. He isthe only one of the family living. 
George married Rica Titus and lived for a time on 
the homestead with his father. He afterwards re- 
moved to Kausas and died there some ten years ago. 

Thomas Cushing and his sons Enos and Hawks set- 
tled in the same locality as Needham. Enos was a 
surveyor. He pursued that vocation many years, till 
his death, some twenty yearsago. He was widely and 
favorably known. 

David Cook came from Rhode Island about 1797 or 
’98, with an ox team, bringing his family, consisting of 
his wife, Lydia Smith, and nine children, Lillis, David, 
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Lydia, Nancy, Rachel, Mercy, Reuben, Amy and Lo- 
vina. They came seventeen miles through the forest 
without finding a single inhabitant in all that distance. 
Mr. Cook settled a half mile north of Fenner Corners, 
on a farm of 213 acres, which included the whole of the 
Corners lying north of the east and west road. His 
house stood near the present residence of Frank 
White, which remained in the family till within two 
years. In his log house his son David opened soon 
after they came in the first tavern in the town, and 
there he also kept tavern after his son’s removal to 
another location. His wife kept stacked up in the 
cupboard a goodly supply of Indian bread, which was 
facetiously called Mrs. Cook’s library. Mr. Cook 
was a man of prominence and influence. He was for 
some years a justice of the peace and in 1806 became 
a judge of the Common Pleas Court, which office he 
held for several years. 

Lieutenant David Hutchinson came from Connec- 
ticut and located on the farm now owned by William 
Farnham, where he took up 120 acres, on which he 
kept tavern and raised a family of four sons and 
three daughters. He was a revolutionary soldier. 
He continued to reside there till he was advanced in 
years when he went to live with his son Loring, in 
Fenner, and subsequently with his grandson, David 
Hutchinson, also in Fenner, where he died Aug. 13, 
1853, aged 89. His wife (Lydia,) died on the home- 
stead March 29, 1834, aged 66. His children were 
Loring, Myron, Nancy, Polly, Melissa, Lafayette and 
Merillo, the latter two of whom died young. The 
others, except Myron, who settled in Pennsylvania, 
married and settled in Fenner, where all died, except 
Polly, widow of Harry Woodworth, who still lives in 
the town. A 

Seneca Robinson, of Irish descent, son of Dr. 
Asaac Robinson, of Stanford, Vt., came from there 
about 1798 or ’99, with his family, consisting of his 
three children, Clark, Orpha and Francis K., all of 
whom are dead. He settled about two miles south- 
east of Perryville, on the farm now owned by Alvin 

Wells. He took up 50 acres of heavily timbered 
land, three acres of which he cleared the first year 
and sowed to wheat and on which he built a log 
cabin, which he covered with hollow basswood logs, 
In 1800 he sold to Enos Wells, went to Albany and 
bought 600 acres in Lenox, on the south line, about 
a mile and a half from the west corner, all of which, 
except 50 acres, he sold to different individuals. 

John Barber was a native of Worcester county, 
Mass., and emigrated thencé to Oneida, whence in 
1799 he removed to Fenner, settling on 142 acres on 
lot 23. March 14th of that year he married Lavina 
Thompson, a native of the same place as himself, 
whose parents had settled in the town of Madison. 
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He started an ashery, which was one of the first“fn 
this section of country, and with the exception of ten — 
years spent in Cazenovia, resided here till his death, 
Noy. 30, 1869, aged 94. His wife died Aug. 31, 
1866, aged 84. His son Darlin Barber succeeded 
him on the homestead, 

Enos Wells came from Williamstown, Mass., in 1800, 
with his wife Betsey Smith, and two children, Elisha 
and Polly, both of whom are dead. He settled on lot 
6, on the New Petersburgh Tract, a mile and a half 
north-east of Fenner Corners. The farmisnowowned 
and occupied by his son Alvin. There he died Dec. 
16, 1851, aged 84; also his two wives, the latter 
Polly, widow of Rev. Alvin Wales, a Baptist minister 
who preached in this locality, June r1, 1859, aged 8o. 
He had three children by his second wife, Betsey, 
Menla and Alvin, the latter of whom is the only one 


_living, on the homestead. The others married and 


died in Fenner, though Betsey spent most of her mar- 
ried life in Nelson. 

William, Arnold and George Ballou, brothers, were 
natives of Smithfield, R. I., and removed thence in 
1800 to Fenner. William married in Rhode Island, 
and settled a little north of the residence of Melvin 
Woodworth, where he and his wife died. None of 
their children are left. Arnold, who was born March 
26, 1772, married Nancy, daughter of Judge David 
Cook, who was born in Adams, Mass., Jan. to, 1784, 
and died in Fenner, May 31, 1857., He settled with 
his brother William, and there in company with him, 
erected on the Canaseraga, the first saw-mill in the 
town. It was in operation for many years. Arnold 
afterwards removed to the place‘now occupied by John 
Gostling, about a mile north of Fenner Corners, where 
he died Oct. ro, 1833. He was a colonel in the 
American army during the war of 1812. He wasalso 
an early tavern keeper. George Ballou married Lillis 
Cook, sister to Col. Arnold Ballou’s wife, and settled 
in the south edge of Lenox, where John Brewer now 
lives. They afterwards removed to Quality Hill in 
the same town, where both died. They had three 
children, all of whom are dead. 

James Cameron, a native of Blair Athol, Scotland, 
emigrated thence about 1800 to Fenner, and settled 
about two and one-half mileswest of Peterboro, in the 
east edge of Fenner, on a farm which has since re- 
mained in the family, being now occupied by G. How- 
ard, who married his daughter Catharine, the latter of 
whom died there in April, 1878. There he resided 
tillhis death at an advanced age about sixty-three years 
ago. He married in Scotland, Margaret McIntosh. 

John Douglass, another worthy Scot, emigrated from 
his native country to Johnstown, about1799. There 
he married Abigail Poole, and about 1801 removed 
to Fenner, locating in the south-east part of the town 
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About two and one-half miles south-west of Peterboro. 
‘He took up about 110 acres, which were divided be- 
tween himself and his brother Daniel, who came with 
him from Scotland and to this town. John settled on 
the farm now occupied by James Campbell, and 
Daniel, on the Neil Eastman farm. John and his 
wife died where they settled, the former about twenty- 
five years ago. His wife survived him four years. 
They had thirteen children, all born in Fenner, eleven 
of whom lived to maturity and married and settled in 
that locality. Daniel Douglass also married in Johns- 
town, Grace Steward, by whom he had nine children, 
all of whom were born in Fenner and raised on the 
farm on which they settled. He afterwards removed 
with his family to Caledonia, N. Y., where he died a 
few years after. 

Other Scotch families who settled early in that lo- 
cality were those of John Robertson and Robert Stew- 
art. Robertson settled on the farm now occupied by 
his grandson of the same name. There his wife died. 
He died in Lenox. His son Robert, father of the 
present occupant, succeeded him on the homestead 
farm and resided there till his death. None of the 
children of the elder Robertson are living. Robert 
Stewart settled on the farm adjoining that of John 
Stewart on the west, and resided there till his death, 
which occurred in Lenox. His first wife died in 
Johnstown, whither she went to live with her parents 
after she was taken sick. His second wife, Lucy May, 
died on the homestead farm in Fenner, previous to 
his death. He had threesons and three daughters, 
all by his first wife. 

Guy Hatch, a native of New London, Conn., came 
from Springfield, Mass., in company with his brother- 
in-law, William Parsons, in 1801. Each bought of 
Peter Smith 75 acres in the south-west part of the 
town. Hatch settled on the farm now owned and oc- 
cupied by his son Leroy, and died there. They made 
a small clearing, and in the fall returned to Massachu- 
setts. They came again the following spring and 
built a log-house upon the clearing made the previous 
year, and in the fall Hatch brought in his family, con- 
sisting of his wife, Mary Parsons, and two children, 
William and Mary. His wife died on the homestead. 
Six children were born here—John, Leonard, Henry, 
Hannah, Charles and Leroy, of whom three are living. 
Gideon Parsons, Guy Hatch’s father-in-law, came 
from Springfield, Mass., in company with Hatch in the 
fall of 1802, and brought with him his wife, Mary, and 
three sons, Gideon, Walter and Festus, each of whom 
settled in that locality, Gideon settled on the farm 
bought by his son William in 1801, and died there, he 
and his wife. It is now owned by Mr. Hyde. Wil- 
liam and Festus succeeded their father on the home- 
stead farm. They afterwards removed to Cicero and 


died there. Gideon went west and died there. Wal- 
ter died in the town of Cazenovia. 

Joel Downer was a native of Pownall, Vt., and in 
1801, at the age of twenty-one, he removed to the 
New Petersburgh Tract in Fenner, ‘The following 
year he purchased a farm in the east part of the town, 
and in 1806, on the day of the great eclipse, married 
Lovina, daughter of Stephen Risley, an early settler 
in Smithfield. Prosperity rewarded his energy and 
industry. He died in 1864, at the age of 84. His 
wife died Sept. 17, 1866, aged 80. Samuel Nichols, 
who settled in Cazenovia in 1793, removed thence in 
1802 and took up a large farm on the mile strip, 
which he and his sons brought to a good state of culti- 
vation. But few of this numerous family remain in 
the town. Silas Ballou, cousin to William, Arnold 
and George Ballou, came from Providence, R.- L., 
about 1803 or ’o4 and settled in the east part of the 
town, 

Hezekiah Hyatt came from North Salem, West- 
chester county, in 1804, and took up 115 acres in 
the south part of the town, a part of which he after- 
wards sold. He was a physician and practiced in 
that locality many years. He died in April, 1841, and 
his wife, Deborah Crosby, in 1853. They had eight 
children, only two of whom are living, Bethiah P., 
who was born Jan. 17, 1789, married David Trues- 
dell, of North Salem, Westchester county, and is now 
living at Nelson Flats, with a clear mind but a con- 
firmed invalid, and Stephen, who is living on the home- 
stead in Fenner. 

David Baldwin came from Worcester, Mass., about 
1804 or ’o5, and settled about two miles south-east of 
Perryville, on the farm now occupied by William 
Munger, where he continued to reside till his death, 
He lost a leg in Massachusetts by being run over by an 
ox team, and though he took up a farm he was princi- 
pally employed in making rakes in a small way. His 
youngest son, Aaron, came in with him and worked 
thefarm. He'married a daughter of Elijah Thompson, 
of Madison, and died on that farm a few years after. 
Others of David’s children who came here within a 
year or two of that time were John and David. John 
married in Massachusetts Ruby King, with whom and 
some three or four children he settled on a farm adjoin- 
ing his father’s, which is now cut up into three differ- 
ent farms and occupied by William Farnham, Frank 
Hayes and George Woodruff. He afterwards re- 
moved to Nelson to live with his son Palmer, and 
died there August 11, 1847, aged 75. His wife sur- 
vived him and went to live with her son-in-law, Avery 
Main, in Wayne county, whereshe died Sept. 3, 1865, 
aged 91. David, who married Penelope Miles, came 
with his wife and seven children about 1806 or ’o7, to 
Lenox, settling in the south-west part of that town, 
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about two miles north-east of Perryville, where Charles 
Baldwin, a relative now lives. He removed about 
1812, to his father’s farm in Fenner, where he resided 
till his death. His wife survived him several years 
and after his death went to live with her son Asa in 
Sullivan, where she died February 9, 1855, aged 83. 
They had twelve children, all of whom, except one, 
lived to maturity, and six of whom are living, two in 
Madison county—Alvin in Sullivan, and Celia, widow 
of George Woodworth, in Fenner. © Four daughters of 
the elder David Baldwin, Sibyl, Lydia, Abigail and 
Susan, came to this county about the same time. 
The first three married in Massachusetts; the last 
here. Sibyl married David Cranson, who settled in 
Lenox, in the locality of her brother David, where 
they lived and died. Lydia married John Miles who 
settled on-50 acres of the old Pratt farm adjoining 
her father’s in Fenner. After some ten years they re- 
moved to Chautauqua county and diedthere. Abigail 
married Reuben Green, who settled and died on the 
Cowasselon in Smithfield. Susan married Phineas 
Town, who came with his brothers Abel and Asa from 
Massachusetts, and settled on a farm jointly taken up 
by himself and Abel, who was a bachelor, and is now oc- 
cupied by Phineas’ son and daughter, Abel and Susan, 
both ofwhomare unmarried. Phineasand his wife died 
on that farm, likewise their other two children, Wash- 
ington and Artemas, who died young, Abel made his 
home with his brother Phineas. Asa Town settled in 
the same locality on the farm now occupied by Pat- 
rick McCarthy. He married here Sibyl, daughter of 
David Cranson, and both died on that farm. Their 
only child Asa is living in the west. 

Other early settlers were J. D. Turner, who settled 
in the south-west part of the town. His sons were 
George and Robert, the former of whom died many 
years ago in Cazenovia, and the latter still lives in 
Fenner; Martin and Daniel M. Gillet, who came 
from Lyme, Conn., and settled about sixty rods east 
of Fenner Corners, where they kept.an ashery and a 
store, (which is believed to have been the first in the 
town,) in the building, which, having been removed, is 
now occupied as a residence by Augustus Daniels. He 
served many years as Justice and Supervisor and was 
a Member of Assembly in 1823 and again in 1832. 
He died August 28, 1853, aged 71 ; Thomas Wilson, 
who settled a mile west of Fenner Corners, where 
Wallace Woodworth now lives, and died there June 
2, 1822, aged 75; Erastus Woodworth, who came 
here from Rensselaer county, and settled about a mile 
east of Fenner Corners, and afterwards removed to a 
farm about a mile and a half west of the Corners, 
where Mr, Bassett now lives. He died August 7, 
1861, aged 80, and Hannah, his wife, Dec. 3, 1843, 
aged 56; Benjamin Woodworth, who settled about 


two miles north-east of Fenner Corners, where the 
widow of his son, Major George Woodworth, now lives 
with her son George, who carries on the farm. He 
died August 5, 1842, aged 83, and Survivah his wife, 
Oct. 20, 1837, aged 73. His father, Lemuel Wood- 
worth, died here August 15, 1804, aged 70. None 
of Benjamin’s children are left here. The last one, 
Major George, was killed by the cars at Canastota, 
June 28, 1878, aged 73 ; —— Page, who located in 
the north part of the town; Col, Elisha Farnham, 
who was born in Hampton, Conn., Sept. 24, 1768, 
settled in the south part of the town in 1797, and 
died Jan. 7, 1848; Ithuriel Flower, Amos Webster 
and Amanda Munger, who also settled in the south 
part; Samuel and 7attu Payne, who settled in the 
east part of the tow1; Timothy Foster, who settled 
on a farm adjoining Thomas Wilson’s on the south, 
and was killed at ar early day by the fall of a tree: 
Drake Sellick, who died April 25, 1862, aged 73; 
Russell Ransom, who came from Schoharie county in 
1811, and*took up a large farm near Perryville, and 
died June 4, 1861, and Elizabeth, his wife, Nov. 2, 
1855, aged 71; Asa Dana, a Revolutionary soldier, 
who settled in the south part of the town in 1800, 
whose talents and enterprise tended largely to pro- 
mote the development of that section, and whose 
family have filled positions of high responsibility and 
honor in various parts of the State; and many others 
who are deserving of mention, but too numerous for 
the scope of this work. 


Town Orricers,—The first town meeting was held 
in the school-house near David Cook, Jr.’s, May 6, 
1823, and the following named officers were elected : 
Daniel M. Gillet, Supervisor ; Sardis Dana, Clerk ; 
John Needham, William Esselstyne and Ralph J. 
Gates, Assessors; John F. Hicks, Collector ; John 
Needham and Samuel Nichols, Overseers of the Poor; 
Samuel Ives, Amasa Ives, Jr., and Noah Blakeslee, 
Commissioners of Highways; John F. Hicks and Wil- 
liam Nichols, Constables; Sardis Dana, William 
Doolittle and Daniel Pratt, Commissioners of Com- 
mon Schools ; John Needham, Jr., Federal Dana and 
Erastus E. Park, Inspectors of Common Schools ; 
David Cook, Pound Master. 


The following list of the town officers of Fenner 
for the year 188081 was kindly furnished by George 
M. Hutchinson :-— 


Supervisor—Andrew Whipple. 

Town Clerk—George M. Hutchinson, 

Justices—Charles S. Hyatt, Norman B, Hill, Fisher 
A, Cushing, Marshall M. Gallup. 

Assessors—Marlin Lyon, Lysander Woodworth, 
Melvin Woodworth. 

Commissioner of Highways—William Burke, 

Overseer of the Poor—Augustus Bumpus. 





JOHN fice. 


John Hill was born in New Hartford, Oneida Co., N. Y., March 8th, 
1800. He was a son of Daniel Hill, a soldier of the revolution, belong- 
ingto General Washington's guard. His mother, Alice DeGross was 
a Prench woman. He moved with his parents into the town of 
Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., when he was seven years old. Was a 
kind son, taking care of his parents with a loving thoughtfulness, 
in their old age. In 1824 he married Isyphene Annas and moved 
upon a farm he owned in the town of Fenner, Madison Co., N. Y. 
Mr. Hill was a prominent man in political affairs and held the of- 
fices, at various times, of Supervisor, Justice of the Peace and 
Loan Commissioner. In 1833, he boughta country hotel known as 
the Baldwin House, accomodating travelors upon the old stage 
route from Chittenango to the Chenango Valley. In 1837, he moved 
his family into Perryville, purchasing the property known as the 
Oran 8. Avery farm, and Dykeman Mill. ith large uatural en- 
dowments, a keen incisive intellect united with rare vigor and 
much natural heroism. he was peculiarly fitted to become a leader. 
among men, which, within his sphere, he was. His courage and 
energy were simply wonderful and irrepressible. Was active, full 
of life, indefatigable in labor, honorable in deal, prompt and accu- 
rate in his executive ability; few posess such intuitive penetration 
of character. Men in trouble seemed to instinctively turn to Mr. 
Hill for counsel, sympathy and help. A man with ways positive, 
direct and unmistakable, he had the capacity to stamp his person- 
ality upon whoever he came in contact with and therefore was 
widely known throughout Madison Co. It was never in his heart 
to deliberate wrong to any one and many can testify they have 
been helped on in this life’s battle by bis sympathy and aid, As a 
father, he was eminently kind and paternal, for his daughters, espec- 
ially, he exhibited a love that was chivalrousand beautiful. He de- 
lighted in a social life, with a generous peg Was the father of 
ten children: John W., born Aug. 11th, 1825, in Fenner, Madison Co., 
N. Y., is a lawyer and farmer, residing in McPherson, Kan., Mary, 
born Dec. 14th, 1826, in Fenner, married Q, A. Ballou, sun of Col. 
A. Ballou, Nov. 9th, 1846, died Jan. 9th, 1858, leaving a daughter 
who is wife of Judge T. O. Harrison in Grand [sland, Neb.; Mason, 
born June 18th, 1828, in Fenner, lawyer and farmer, residing in 
Nashotah, Wis.; Flaville, born Dec. 14th, 1829, in Fenner, mar- 
ried Capt. C, P. Morey, Jan. 5th, 1853, a resident of Buffalo; Isy- 
phene. born Nov. 23d, 1831, in Fenner, married John Haywood, 
son of William Haywood, of Sullivan, April 6th, 1854; ebster, 
born Dec. 7th, in Fenner, a farmer, residing in Bae hoe ; 
Nancy, born May 7th, 1836, in Fenner, married Capt. H. G. Morey, 
Jan. 6th, 1856, in Perryville, died a resident of Buffalo, N, Y., April 
Sth, 1874; Norman, born Jan, 11th, 1839, in Perryville, Justiec 
of the Peace and farmer, resident of Perryville; Nellie, born Nov, 
2ist, 1840, in Perryville, married Sept. 25th, 1860, M, N. Moot, son of 
Oo], D. B. Moot. of Lenox; Rosa, born 10th of June, 1845, married 
Dec. 2d, 1863, Oran F. Britt, son of Benjamin Britt, of Sullivan, 
died April 7th, 1879. ‘ 

John Hill died Sept. 23d. 1879, heal. not only the results of his 
industry and care, but what his children may prize more, his 
principles of honor. 








)SYPHENE JANNAS fice. 


Isyphene Annas Hill was the daughter of Oliver Annas, who 
moved with his father into the town of Nelson, Madison Co., N. Y., 
from the stateof Vermont, Her father married Aphema Aldrich, in 
Wooster Co., Mass. Oliver Annas bought and cleared a farm in the 
town of Fenner, where Isyphene, their first living child was born, 
June 30th, 1806. Her parents were of the old Quaker stock, rigid in 
their principles and exemplary in their habits. She was brought 
up to understand all kinds of spinning, weaving and the patch- 
work of those primitive times. At the early age of eighteen, con- 
sidering herself an adept in those arts, she consented to marry and 
start in life with Jobn Hill, a promising young man, who knew, even 
at that early age, many of the hardships of life. They were mar- 
ried Sept. 19th, 1824 and began for themselves, with but a small por- 
tion of this world’s goods. If one of the Proverbs from the “good 
book,” may be quoted here, with slight variation. “‘She did him good, 
all the days of his life,” being a true and loving help-meet to the man 
with whom she chose to walk life’s rugged pathway, combining a 
rare sweetness with great firmness of disposition, she wasa helmet 
of safety, for her somewhat spirited family to rely upon, in all dif- 
ferences, exercising a remarkable wisdom in.protecting each from 
the faults and weakness of the other, thereby producing a harmony 
of which she was ever the strongest, sweetest note. Always remem- 
bering the time when a thorough education would have been a lux- 
ury to herself and a power to her husband, with his natural abili- 
ties, could the state of the country schools in those times have 
furpished such matter, when they were at the age to prize an am- 
ple course of study, they united in many a noble self-sacrifice and 
gave generously to their family the advantages of which they had 
been deprived, encouraging their improvements with loving admo- 
nitions. At the age of thirteen she united with the Methodist 
church and as will be acknowledged by her church society, neigh- 
bors and friends, been a worthy christian character. ‘‘ Her chil- 
dren rise up and call her blessed.” And althoughleft fora period 
of .widowhood, she awaits the call of the civine Master, with 
peaceful resignation, Her daughters can tell theirs, of the good 
wrought by a brave christian woman, who taught her children all 
to pray, believing it the key which opens the door to all good 
thoughts within the mind. Heroic in patience, strong in adversity, 
sweet be the close of life, hoping for the words, “‘ Well done thou 
good and faithful seryant.”’ 
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Constables—Frank Faulkner, D. R. Robinson, A. 
Nash. 

Collector—Eugene Davis. 

Inspectors of Election—James Bixby, Paul S. 
Maine, Rufus May. 

Game Constable—Orrin Austin. 

The following have been the Supervisors of the 


town from its organization to the present time :— 


1823, Daniel M. Gillet ; 1824-26, Czar Dykeman ; 
1827, Nathaniel Hazelton ; 1828-31, Daniel M. Gil- 
let ; 1832-3, Nathaniel Hazelton; 1834, Asa Blakes- 
lee ; 1835-6, John Needham; 1837-9, Sardis Dana; 
1840, Charles G. Dibble; 1841-2, Walter Clough ; 
1843-8, Robert G. Stewart ; 1849, David Hess; 1850, 
Sergeant Britt; 1851, R. G. Stewart; 1852, Jesse 
Watson; 1853, D. Miner Gillet; 1854, John Hill; 
1855, Hervey W. Kendall; 1856, Thomas Mar- 
shall; 1857-8, Asa R. Maine; 1859, Asahel A. 
Annas ; 1860-1, James Monroe Lownsbery ; 1862-3, 
L. Vander C. Hess; 1864-6, Orra B. Hamblin ; 
1867, L. Vander C. Hess; 1868, John Woodcock ; 
1869, Theodore Mead; 1870, John Wilson ;* 1871, 
John Woodcock ; 1872-3, J. Somers Hill; 1874-5; 
Norman B. Hill; 1876-7, Charles W. Barrett; 
1878-80, Andrew Whipple. 


- PERRYVILLE. 


Perryville is situated on the north line of the town 
and lies partially in the three towns of Fenner, Sulli- 
van and Lenox, but principally in the former two, 
the east and west road running through the village be- 
ing the town line. It is on the line of the Utica, Ith- 
aca & Elmira Railroad, and is about equi-distant 
from Cazenovia and Canastota. It contains two 
churches, (Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal,) two 
district schools, one store, a grist-mill, a saw-mill, a 
cheese factory, one hotel, two blacksmith shops, (E. 
S. Marshall and Daniel S. Hill,) one shoe shop, 
(David Nash,) a wagon shop, (David H. Coon,) and 
a population of 278. It is located on the upper 
waters of Canaseraga creek, and though the stream is 
small, the fine fall supplies several good mill sites. 
Perryville was formerly of more commercial impor- 
tance than at present. Its decline may be said to 
date from the panic of 1837, to which some of its 
most prominent business men succumbed. It received 
a blow at that time from which it never fully recovered. 
It is not likely to regain its former prestige. The 
multiplication of railroads tends to lessen its chances, 
and its location brings it in sharp competition with 
rival villages which surround it. It is distant seven 
miles each from Canastota, Chittenango depot, (with 
the village of Chittenango intermediate,) Cazenovia, 
Peterboro and Nelson. 


Mercuants.—The first merchants at Perryville 
were Tyre & Cole, who came here about 1811, and 
opened a store in a building which stood near the 


*John Woodcock was elected Supervisor at a special town meeting vice 
John Wilson resigned, 





bridge and was afterwards converted into a dwelling 
house. The Weeks Brothers came here from Paris 
about the close of the war of 1812 and traded in the 
building now used as a hop house by John Hill. 
Captain Justus Durkee, a sea captain, and 
Bowen preceded the Weeks Brothers, and occupied a 
building which stood on the opposite side of the road 
from their store and nearer the creek, near where 
Ziba Cloyes now lives, but neither of them remained. 
William Doolittle came here from Paris about 1820 
and traded till his failure about 1828, when he re-, 
moved to Chittenango and taught school winters. 
He died April 20, 1854, aged 57. Samuel Hill and 
: Stillson, both from Jamesville, succeeded 
Doolittle and traded some three years. Hill returned 
to Jamesville ; Stillson went west. Leonard Gough 
came from Plainfield, Conn., and lived on the farm 
now occupied by William Sellick, which he sold to 
Buckley Brainard, who soon after sold to Drake 
Sellick. Gough engaged in mercantile business about 
1835 and continued till his death, about 1850. He 
was for much of the time the only merchant here. 
John Hill, who had previously kept tavern on the 
Peterboro road, about a mile south-east of Perryyille, 
commenced trading here about 1839 and continued 
till about 1858 or ’59, engaged also a part of the 
time in milling and distilling. He was associated 
in mercantile business some four or five years with 
his brother-in-law, Mason Annas, and subsequently 
with his son, Webster C. Hill, who succeeded him in 
the business about 1858 or’59, and continued it till 
the spring of 1875, with the exception of three years 
when he was engaged in cheese making. John Hill 
was the youngest son of Daniel Hill and was born in 
Deerfield, Oneida county, in 1800. About 1807, his 
father removed to Lenox and settled on the mile strip, 
where he took up quite a large farm, which he after- 
wards sold and bought in Fenner the farm still known 
as the Hill farm, and now occupied by his grandson, 
Stephen Hill. In 1837, John Hill bought of Enoch 
Dykeman the grist-mill property in Perryville, which 
he sold after some five years to Lobdell & Rich. 

H. L. Keeler commenced trading here in 1864, 
and Feb. 7, 1876, sold to Paul S. Maine, a native of 
Fenner, who is the present merchant. 








PostmastEers.—The post-office at Perryville is be- 
lieved to have been established in 1816, with Oren S. 
Avery as the postmaster. He held the office till his 
death, Aug. 3, 1836. Mr. Avery was one of Perry- 
ville’s ablest, most enterprising and highly respected 
men. He was prominently identified with the most 
substantial interests of the village and active in pro- 
moting the varied industries of his day. He carried 
on the tanning business in Perryville in the building 
now standing unused near the residence of Norman 
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Hill, and in connection with it an extensive boot and 
shoe factory, which employed many hands. He was 
succeeded in the post-office by Silas Judd, who held 
it till about 1845; Leonard Gough, 1845 to 1849; 
Ira Bates, 1849 to 1851; Silas Judd, 1851 to 1854; 
Orrin J. Woodworth, till April 1, 1859; Joseph V. 
Wells, till April 1, 1861; Webster C. Hill, till Oct. 13, 
1871; H. L. Keeler, till Feb. 29, 1876; John Hill, 
Oct. 21, 1876; and Paul S, Maine, the present in- 
cumbent, who was appointed Oct. 21, 1876. 


Puysicians,—John Didama, father of Dr. Henry 
ID. Didama, of Syracuse, came here from Germany 
about 1810 or’r2, and married here Lucinda Gay- 
lord. He practiced medicine here a great many 
years, as late as about 1843, though not much during 
the latter years. When he had become advanced in 
years he went to live with his son Edward, first at 
Ovid, afterwards at LeRoy, where he died. After 
his death his wife returned to live with her only 
daughter, Antoinette, (who became the wife of Asahel 
Annas,) and died in Cazenovia. Three sons are liv- 
ing, Edward, in Orleans county, Simon, in Michigan, 
and Dr. Henry D., in Syracuse. ’ 

Dr. Reed and Nelson Powers practiced here about 
a year, about 1833 or’34. Reed removed to Chit- 
tenango and afterwards to Oswego. Powers removed 
from here to Peterboro and from thence after a few 
years to Syracuse, where he died a few years ago. 
Powers R. Mead came here from Nelson as early as 
1835 or ’36 and practiced till about 1852, when he 
removed to Nelson. Theodore Mead, a native of 
New Hampshire, removed thence to Auburn and 
subsequently to Nelson, where he studied medicine 
with his uncle, Dr. Onesimus Mead, Hesubsequently 
attended a course of lectures at Geneva Medical 
College and was licensed by the Censors of Madison 
county. He commenced practice in Nelson about 
1847, and in 1851 removed thence to Perryville, 
where he practiced till June, 1874, when he removed 
to Cazenovia, and from there April 1, 1877, to 
Oneida, where he is now practicing. John H. Ram- 
sey came here from Ohio about 1845 and practiced 
till about 1852 or ’53, when he removed to Connec- 
ticut. . He returned here after about a year and died 
March 20, 1854, aged 60. . 

Dr. Sylvanus Guernsey located about a mile south- 
east of Perryville and practiced there several years, 
till about 1832 or ’33, when he went west. Dr. 
Cornwall practiced in the same locality a short time. 
He also went west. 

The present physicians are: George B. Munger, 
who was born in Fenner, Oct. 13, 1835, educated at 
Cazenovia Seminary, studied medicine in Perryville 
with Dr, Theodore Mead, was graduated at the Uni- 
versity Medical College of New York in March, 1862, 


commenced practice with his preceptor at Perryville, 
removed after six months to Morrisville, and from 
thence March 1, 1863, to Munnsville, where he 
practiced seven years and then returned to Perryville; 
Benjamin Rush Mead, who was born in Nelson, Oct. 
5, 1850, educated at Cazenovia Seminary, studied 
medicine with his father, Dr. Theodore Mead, at 
Perryville, was graduated at New York University in 
the winter of 1872~73, and entered upon the prac- 
tice of his profession in Perryville in the spring of 
1873; George W. Miles, a native of Auburn, where 
he studied medicine with Dr. Button, a former physi- 
cian of the Insane Department of Auburn Prison, a 
graduate of Hamilton College and of Columbus 
College, Ohio, who came to Perryville from Auburn 
in June, 1879. 

Manuractures.— Zhe Perryville Milis—The first 
grist-mill in Fenner was located on the site of David 
Nash’s residence. It was built soon after 1800 by 
Richard Card, and now forms the shed to the present 
grist-mill, which was built in 1824 by Enoch Dyke- 
man, who succeeded Mr. Card in the proprietorship 
of the former one. The property came into possés- 
sion of the present proprietor, E, S. Hamblin, in 1877. 
He bought of E. G, Crosby. The mill contains two 
runs of stones, which are propelled by water from the 
Canaseraga, which has a fall of twenty-four feet. It 
is in Fenner. 

The saw, cider and planing mill located near the 
depot in Perryville (in the town of Sullivan,) was orig- 
inally used for carding wool and cloth dressing, a busi- 
ness which was established here in 1815 by Alpheus 
Britt, who had followed cloth dressing in Dansville, 
Vt., whence he removed about 1809 or ’10 to Lenox, 
locating about a mile south of Canastota, where he 
established and pursued the same business till his re- 
moval in 1815 to Perryville, where he pursued wool 
carding and cloth dressing in a building which occu- 
pied the site of the above works till 1831, when he 
transferred the business to his son, Sergeant, who 
continued it some twenty years till it became unprofit- 
able, having erected, about 1835, the present building, 
which he owned till 1861, though he had used it only 
as a cider-mill during the last ten years of his oceu- 
pancy. In 1861 E. S, Hamblin bought the property 
and converted it into a saw and planing mill. He 
carried on that business till the fall of 1877, when he 
sold to E, G. Crosby, who sold to the present proprie- 
tor, Abram Colyer, in 1879. It is situated on the 
Canaseraga, which furnishes the motive power, with a 
fall of sixteen feet. The first saw-mill in Perryville 
was built in 1811 by Abram Wendell, a little above 
Perryville Falls, 

Alpheus Britt bought of Peter Smith a farm of 
some 115 acres, including the site of his manufactory, 
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and after transferring that to his son, confined his en- 
ergies to his farm, which he had previously managed 
in connection with his other business, and continued 
till his death, Sept. 23, 1844, aged 66. 

The tannery established at an early day by Mr, 
Glass, the extensive boot and shoe manufactory estab- 
lished by Oren S. Avery, who succeeded to the pro- 
prietorship of the tannery in 1817, and the several 
shops connected with the manufacture of carriages, 
established by Eli Blakeslee at a later period, were 
important institutions in their day; but the former 
were discontinued with the death of Mr. Avery in 
1836, and the latter crippled by the failure of Mr. 
Blakeslee the same year. 


Horets.—The Perryville House was built about 
1825 or ’26 by Simeon Jenkins, who kept it a few 
years. The present proprietor is William T. Cross, 
who has kept it since March, 1857. The first tavern 
in the village was built at an early day by Enoch 
Dykeman, and was kept for some years by Alpheus 
Britt. It is now occupied as a residence by Edwin S. 
Hamblin, the proprietor of the grist-mill in Perryville. 


CuHurRCHES.—S¢, Stephen's Church (Episcopal,) at 
Perryville, was organized Sept. 18, 1816, before there 
was any church organization of this denomination in 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Oswego or Watertown, 
and when there were but two parishes in Oneida 
county—S# Pai/’s, of Paris Hill, the oldest in west— 
ern New York, organized in 1797, and TZyinity, of 
Utica, organized in 1804. This is an offshoot from 
the Paris Hill parish. Bishop Hobart visited this 
parish twice, at least, and administered confirmation, 
the first time Oct. 22, 1819, when he confirmed nine 
persons, and again Sept. 20, 1827, when he confirmed 
six persons. 

The following named clergymen also at various 
times and on various occasions officiated in this par- 
ish, part of the services being occasional by clergy- 
men from Paris Hill and Manlius: Revs. William A. 
Clark, Amos Pardee and Z. Geere were the first. 
Afterwards appear the names of Reys. Dyer, Hollis- 
ter, Wheeler, J. Bulkley and J. B. Youngs. Then 
Amos Pardee’s name appears again; so also Rey. 
Marcus Perry officiated here about this time and 
taught a select school, as did some others of the 
clergy. Rev. Mr. Huse (probably Nathaniel,) offici- 
ated a few times at this period. About 1830 Rev. 
David Huntington commenced services and re- 
mained till some time in 1831. During his ministry 
there were about fifty communicants. In 1831 Rey. 
Mr. Northrop took charge of the parish, and Sept. 1st 
of that year Bishop Onderdonk visited the parish and 
confirmed a class of eight. Northrop officiated here 
as late as 1835, and occasionally in Augusta and 





Eaton. From this time to about 1848, Rev. William 
Webber officiated both here and at Peterboro, 
where he lived, and on account of il! health occupied 
part of his time in cultivating a farm. From this time 
till 1868 the parish depended principally on such ser- 
vices as could be rendered by the rectors of St. Peter's, 
Cazenovia. Dr. Coxe officiated in the parish more or 
less for about two years, and since then Dr. Smith 
gave such services as he could. 

In 1851 Dr, Smith reported the parish as being ‘‘old 
and feeble.” It had but 18 families, 100 individuals 
and 25 communicants, 

In 1868, there were nine communicants. H. V. 
Gardiner was the rector for a few monthsin that year. 
He was succeeded by Rev. J. D. S. Pardee, who 
commenced a rectorship of nearly two years’ duration 
about 1870, and preached also at Chittenango, where 
he was located, dividing his time between the two 
places. E. A. Ely succeeded him after an interval of 
a few months and remained about a year, also offi- 
ciating in St. Paul’s Church, Chittenango. Robert 
Paul became the rector Feb. 8, 1874, about a year 
after Ely left, and continued his labors till Sept. 18, 
1878, having, after the first year, officiated also at 
Chittenango, Canastota and Peterboro. William 
Stone Howard officiated from Oct. 13, 1878, to April 
25, 1879, in connection with the parishes of Chitten- 
ango, Canastota, and parts adjacent. There have 
been no services since then (Nov. 20, 1879). The 
present number of communicants is 31. 

Their church was built some forty-six years ago, 
and was consecrated by Bishop Onderdonk Sept. s, 
1833, Rev. Beardsley Northrop being then the rector, 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of Perryville was 
organized as a class under the leadership of Charles 
Blakeslee in 1831, at which time there were but four 
Methodists in the place, viz: Charles Blakeslee, Buck- 
ley Brainard, Simeon Pennock and Samuel Pennock. 
Large accessions to this number were soon received, 
and Perryville was made a regular preaching place on 
Lenox circuit. Charles Blakeslee afterwards attained 
considerable eminence as a clergyman in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church. He died, widely and deeply 
mourned, Aug. 20, 1875, aged 66. 

The early meetings were held in the school house, 
which stood a little west of the Methodist parsonage, 
and in the upper story of Eli Blakeslee’s wagon shop. 
They were continued in the latter till the church now 
in use was erected, in 1839. Thedeed for the lot on 
which the church stands is dated May 17, 1839, and 
was executed by John Hill and Isyphene, his wife, to 
David Irish, Sanford Tuttle and John W. House, 
trustees of this church. The church was dedicated 
in the fall of 1839. It was extensively repaired and 
enlarged in 1865, at a cost of about $1,500. The 
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church property at Perryville, is valued at $2,500, and 


at Chittenango Falls, which is on this charge, at 
$1,500. The parsonage, which is located at Perry- 
ville, was bought in 1867 and repaired in 1873. It is 
valued at $1,000, The membership at Perryville is 
54 and at Chittenango Falls, 32. 

Perryville was for many years included in the Lenox 
circuit, Cayuga district. In 1838, the Cazenovia dis- 
trict was organized and Lenox fell within its limits. 
It remained on the Lenox circuit till 1859, in which 
year it became a charge. In 1869, the church, which 
had been previously inthe Oneida Conference, became 
a part of the Central New York Conference. 

The following have been the appointments since its 
organization: Roswell Parker, 1831; B. G. Paddock 
and J. Watson, 1832; E. L. North, (now living at 
South Onondaga,) 1833; James Atwell and Zetto 
Barnes, 1834; J. Atwell and B. G. Paddock, 1835 ; 
B. G. Paddock, 1836 ; James Kelsey and D. Anthony, 
1837 ; W. W. White and D. Anthony, 1838 ; Z. Barnes 
and Isaac Foster, 1839; Ezra Squire, 1840; W. W. 
White, 1841; John Young, 1842; L. H. Stanley and 
A. Benjamin, 1843 ; E. C. Brown, and Charles Blakes- 
lee, 1844; E. C. Brown and George Colegrove, 1845 ; 
L. Bowdish and *O. Hesler, 1846; L. Bowdish 
and , 1847; Wesley Fox, 1848; W. Fox and J. 
P. Newman, (whose name is now national,) 1349 ; L. 
Anderson and R. H. Clarke, 1850; L. Anderson and 
L. Hartsough, 1851; T. B. Rockwell and T. Har- 
roun, 1852; A. T. Matteson andF. W. Tooke, 1853 ; 
A. Benjamin and A. J. Grover, 1854; George W. 
Smith and Arvine C. Bowdish, 1855; A. Button and 
W. A. Wadsworth, 1856; James Gutsell and William 
Adams, 1857; James Gutsell and W. D. Fox, 1858; 
O. N. Hinman, 1859; W. Curtis, 1860; William H. 
Curtis, 1861; H. C. Hall, 1862; Hezekiah C. Hall, 
1863; A. Brown, 1864; Joseph B. Sherar, 1865—66; 
W. F. Tooke, 1867 ; Wesley F. Tooke, 1868; Lyman 
A. Eddy, 1869 ; A. Harroun, 1870-’72; A. C. Smith, 
1873-74; F. W. Tooke, 1875~77; J. Lloyd Jones, 
the present pastor, who entered upon his labors in 
October, 1878. 





CHITTENANGO FALLs, 


Cuurcues.—Methodist Episcopal Church at Chit- 
tenango Fails.—The earliest meetings which resulted 
in the organization of this church were held at the 
school-house in the winter of 1843-44, and were con- 
ducted by Rev. Jesse Watson, under whose labors 40 
or more were converted. The church was organized 
June 4, 1844, and the house of worship built the same 
year at Chittenango Falls at a cost of about $800. 
About the year 1865 an addition and repairs were 
made at an expense of about $1,600. The original 





number of members was about 30, among whom were 
Benjamin Wormuth and family, S. B. Howard, Philo 
Hutchinson, Abram and Isaac Wormuth, E. D, Rob- 
bins, Martin Watkins. Asaph Humaston, though 
not a member, gave the site for the church. Benja- 
min Robbins and Thomas Clay, though members of 
other churches, contributed to the building of a house 
of worship. Present membership about 56. Among 
the ministers we find Revs. Button, Wadsworth, 
Brown, Thomas and A, Harroun, Gutsell, Gray, 
Winslow, Fox, W. F. Tooke and F. W. Tooke, 
Smith, Sherar, Adams, Brooks, Hinman, Bowdish, 
Curtis, Blakeslee, Hall, Eddy, J. L. Jones (present 
pastor,) and others. The choir has been sustained 
and led from the organization of the church to the 
present time by Lysander Nourse, who has proven 
himself eminently worthy of the position. About 
1870 an organ was purchased for the church. The 
present choir consists of L. Nourse, Esq., H. J. 
Nourse, George Adams, Mrs. Nettie Johnson, Mrs. 
Fannie Mead, Mrs. Arletta Winchell and Mrs. Libbie 
Wormuth; Miss Eva Brown, organist. 


FENNER CORNERS. 


Fenner Corners is situated near the center of the 
town and contains one church, (Baptist,) a district 
school, a blacksmith shop, kept by Perry Tibbitts, 
and nine families. In consonance with the New 
England custom of developing the geographical center 
this place gave early promise of becoming the center 
of Fenner’s business enterprises ; but the natural ad- 


‘vantages of Perryville determined this question in its 


favor, and the utilization of its water-power sapped 
the commercial vitality of the Corners. 


Mercuants.—The first merchants were the Gillets 
(Martin and Daniel M.,) previously adverted to. 
Charles F. Kellogg came from Cazenovia some fifty 
years ago and traded a short time in the store formerly 
occupied by the Gillets, which had stood vacant for 
some time. Hiram Preston came from Cazenovia 
some thirty-five years ago and traded about a year 
and a half in the building which stood just south of 
the. house now occupied as a dwelling by Messrs. 
Daniels and Hutchinson, and, having been removed to 
the east road is now occupied as a residence by the 
widow of William Lownsbery. Martin Woodworth 
traded there about six months in 1861, having pre- 
viously carried .on blacksmithing at the Corners. He 
exchanged for a farm, with Daniel Sayles, who traded 
abcut a year. Perry Tibbitts came from Cazenovia 
in thespring of 1875, andtradeda short time. Augustus 
Daniels came from Cazenovia in the fall of 1878, and 
traded a few months. 
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PosrmMasteRs,—The first post-office at Fenner Cor- 
ners was established between 1820 and 1825, and 
Ebenezer Dunton was the first postmaster. He held 
the office several years, and was succeeded by Elias 
Munger, who held it a little more than eleven years, 
Anthony Barrett, who held it till his death, and was 
followed by his son William, daughter Caroline and 
son Charles, the latter of whom held the office till 
1865. Many changes have taken place within the 
last fourteen years. During that time it has been 
held by Alanson Roach, Frank W. Dewey, Lawrence 
Young, Joseph Mathers, VanBuren Stafford, William 
Lownsbery, Alfred Loomis, Walter K. Smith and 
Perry Tibbitts, the latter of whom is the present post- 
master, having received the appointment May 8, 1876. 


Puysictans.—The only physician who located at 
Fenner Corners was Powers R. Mead, who came here 
from Nelson and practiced about two years previous 
to his removal to Perryville. 

Dr. Daniel Pratt came from Belchertown, Mass., 
his native place, previous to 1800, in company with 
his brothers Jonathan and James, the former of whom 
was the pioneer physician in Madison, and the latter 
in Eaton, He studied medicine in Madison with his 
brother Jonathan. He returned to Belchertown, and 
in 1804, established himself in the practice of his pro- 
fession in Maine. In 1814 he removed to Fenner, 
locating on a farm of fifty acres a mile and a half 
north of Fenner Corners, nearly midway between 
Fenner and Perryville. There he practiced his pro- 
fession many years, cultivating at the same time his 
farm, to which he more exclusively devoted himself as 
he advanced in years. He took an active part in 
town affairs, held various minor offices, and was deeply 
interested in educational matters. He died Nov. 18, 
1864, aged 83, and his wife Jan. 11, 1849, aged 73. 
His children were Darwin D., Sally, Harriet and Wil- 
liam. 

The Fenner Baptist Church was organized August 
23, 1801, by Elder Thomas Tuttle, with seven mem- 
bers, as follows: John Fisher, Moses Davis, Isaac 
Davis, Thomas Robbins, Daniel Woodworth, Elizabeth 
Munger and Jonathan Munger. All, except the last, 
who joined by letter, had been recently baptized. 
They were recognized by a council which convened 
at the house of Jonathan Munger June 3, 1802. 

The first baptism occurred April 25, 1802. The 
ordinance was performed by Elder Nathan Baker, of 
De Ruyter ; the candidates were: Seth Smith, Lydia 
Smith, David Hutchinson, Lydia Hutchinson, John 
Barber, Lovina Barber, Eunice Davis and Lydia 
Miles, the last survivor of whom, John Barber, died 
Nov. 30, 1869, aged 94. His wife, Lovina, died three 
years previously, Aug. 31, 1866, aged 84. 











Frequent meetings were held, though without a 
pastor, till Jan. 15, 1803, when they voted to call El- 
der Nathan Baker to preach to them once every two 
weeks. Jan. 22, 1803, they ‘‘voted to allow Elder Nathan 
Baker $1.50 for the six Sabbaths past on which he has 
served us.” A few months after they voted him the 
same compensation for every Sabbath’s labor, and, to 
provide the means therefor, to raise $20, one-fourth of 
which was to be paid at the close of the year, and the 
rest in “three equal quarterly payments thereafter.” 
This was to be averaged on the property of each indi- 
vidual member, the church property in the aggregate 
being assessed at $358. Their meetings were held in 
school and dwelling houses in different parts of the 
town till 1820, when their house of worship was built. 

Aug. 24, 1804, they licensed Jacob Crapsey to 
preach, calling him at the same time to preach to 
them every other Sabbath. ‘This he continued to do 
till April 14, 1805. During the succeeding four years 
they were supplied by several ministers, chiefly Elders 
Truman Beman and Roswell Beckwith, having, how- 
ever, only occasional preaching. 

January 20, 1809, they called, as their first pastor, 
Rey. Alvin Wales, who labored with them till his 
death, June 2, 1810, having, during his brief pastorate, 
baptized thirteen. They were without a pastor till 
March 25, 1811, when they engaged Rev. Nathaniel 
Moore, who remained till Nov, 9, 1817. April 8, 
1818, Nathaniel Cole, who was one of the subjects of 
a revival experienced during the pastorate of Elder 
Moore, was ordained to the ministry and labored with 
his church till May, 1825, when his health failed and 
he resigned. He died July 4, 1828. Nov. 26, 1825, 
Rey. Samuel Gilbert was engaged as pastor. He 
served them seven years and baptized 72. After his 
departure Rev. David Searls supplied the church till 
March 15, 1833. In April, 1853, Rev. Orrin Beckwith 
was invited to becomethe pastor. He accepted and re- 
mained two years. Rev. H. C. Skinner next served a like 
period and baptized 26. At this time the church 
numbered 195. Some time in 1837, Rev. Aaron 
Parker was engaged as pastor. He resigned May 10, 
1840, having baptized ten. Succeeding the resigna- 
tion of Elder Parker the church was without a pastor 
nearly a year, but was supplied by several pastors, 
among whom were Elders F, P. Hall, Brownson, 
Glanville and Dill. Feb. 11, 1841, Rev. Samuel 
Davison was engaged as pastor, but he served them 
only seven months. The church was supplied by 
Elder Parmalee for a few months, till April, 1842, 
when Rev. S. C, Ainsworth entered upon his duties as 
pastor. He preached one year. In May, 1843, Rev. 
J. B. Pixley was called to the pastorate. He resigned 
April 1, 1847. June 16, 1847, Rev. Bela Palmer was 
called to the pastoral care of the church, He re- 
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mained till April 1, 1851, when he resigned. During 
his pastorate 23 were baptized and the church edifice 
thoroughly repaired. For about six months after his 
departure the church was chiefly supplied by Rev. 
Judson Davis. 


Dec. 7, 1851, Rev. D. B. Collins was invited to the 
pastorate. He labored faithfully and acceptably till 
the fall of 1854, when he resigned, having baptized 
28. Dec. 23 and 24, 1851, the semi-centennial 
of the church’s existence was celebrated; and Oct. 
13, 1853, R. S. Dean was ordained to the minis- 
try. 

The pastoral changes were now quite frequent. 
Towards the close of 1854 Rev. C. E. Brown was en- 
gaged. He labored two years and resigned. In May, 
1855, Judson Goff was licensed to preach. In 1856, 
Rey. R. Z. Williams commenced a two years’ pas- 
torate. For the next three years they were without 
a pastor, but were supplied by Rev. L. E. Swan, of 
Cazenovia, and by students from Hamilton. Among 
the latter who served the longest in this capacity were 
G. L. Lasher and William James. Rev. Jesse N. 
Seeley was engaged as pastor in 1861, and served 
them one year; followed in 1862 by Rev. A. Graham, 
who served them two years; and in 1864 by Rev. P. 
L. Hakes, who served them till December, 1867, 
when failing health compelled the acceptance of his 
resignation. He died April 3, 1868. October 27, 
1867, E. M. Barber was called as a supply. He con- 
tinued as such till Oct. 1, 1868, when he was ordained 
pastor, which relation he still sustains. 

When the church was first organized it was desig- 
nated Zhe Third Baptist Church of Christ in Caze- 
novia. When the town of Smithfield was formed, the 
membership falling largely within its limits, the name 
was changed to Zhe Baptist Church in Smithfield. 
This name was retained till the formation of Fenner, 
when the present name was assumed. 

During the Association year, ending June, 1879, 
the church edifice was thoroughly repaired and greatly 
beautified, $3,000 having been expended in that ob- 
ject. “The church was reported out of debt. Its 
membership was 99. The Sabbath School, of which 
J. W. Davis was superintendent, was composed of 
nine officers and teachers and forty scholars. 


War OF THE REBELLION.—At a special town meet- 
ing held Saturday, Jan. 1, 1863, at 1 P. M., at the 
house of Mrs. Sarah A. Barrett, it was resolved to 
raise not to exceed $2,800, to be applied to the pay- 
ment of bounties ; and John Wilson and L. V. C. 
Hess and a third person to be appointed by them, 
were delegated to raise by loan on the credit of the 
town, to be reimbursed Jan, 10, 1864, the amount 
necessary to secure the 28 men needed to fill the 
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quota of 52. 
of 64 to 53. 


This action was sanctioned by a vote 


A special meeting was held at the same place Tues- 
day, Aug. 30, 1864, and it was voted to pay a bounty 
of $600 to each volunteer for one year to the num- 
ber necessary to fill the quota under the call for 500,- 
ooo men. O. B. Hamblin, John Wilson and Joseph 
Stafford were appointed by the Town Board a dis- 
bursing committee to carry into effect the provisions 
of that resolution. 


At a special meeting held at the same place Jan. 
5, 1865, it was resolved to raise a sufficient amount 
to pay a bounty of $400 for one year’s, $500 for two 
years’, and $600 for three years’ volunteers, to fill the 
quota under the call of Dec. 19, 1864. L. V.C. 
Hess, Ora B. Hamblin and John Woodcock were ap- 
pointed a committee to disburse said money, and 
were allowed as compensation for such services $2 
per day and “cash expenses” for the time actually 
spent therein. 


The amount raised by Fenner by tax for 

Wal PUFPOSES WAS....-. 22 cesses ene $ 11,116.79 
The amount received by Fenner from the 

State for war purposes was 


eet 


The number of men raised by Fenner for the army 
during the war was 75, of whom only one appears 
from the record to have been a native of the town 
and one, Henry Hall, was drafted. Of the number 
8 enlisted in Fenner, 44 in Oswego, and the rest in 
various places, mostly in this county; 17 enlisted for 
one year, 2 for two years, 43 for three years, and 3 
for twenty months. They were distributed among 
the various branches of the service as follows: 1 in 
the 24th, 5 in the 35th, 1 in the 75th, 9 in the rr4th, 
2 in the rroth, 4 in the 157th, 8 in the 184th, (New 
York;) and 3o in the 16th (U. S.) infantry regiments ; 
2 in the 22d cavalry regiment ; 1 in the rst N. Y. Lt. 
Artillery; and 1 in Bates’ Battery, 2d N. Y. Artil- 
lery. 

Statement of bounties paid, as exhibited by the 
record :— 

1 received a “town bounty of $200 


“ “ 
2 ce 


400 
“ “ ee 

I 450° 
“ “ oe 

I 500 

14 “ce 3 oe 600 

I “ ee a 720 
“ “ “ 

5 75° 
“ “ 

4 county 100 

45 “ “ “ec 300 
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FRANCIS AUSTIN HYATT. 


Francis Austin Hyatt was born at Ridgefield, Fair- 
field county, Conn., August 5, 1828. The family 
came from England at the earliest settlement of the 
colonies. The first mention of the name in this 
country, is that of Thomas Hyatt in the records of 
Stamford, Conn., of 1641. 

The first five generations here were represented in 
direct descent by the name of Thomas Hyatt. 





S SSS 
[Photo. by Johnson, Cazenovia. ] 


[FRANCIS AUSTIN HYATT.] 


Thomas Hyatt, 2d, settled at Norwalk, Conn. The 
records of that town show that he received bounty 
lands for having participated in the “ direful swamp 
fight” of “ King Philip’s war,” which took place Dec. 
29, 1675. 

Thomas Hyatt, 3d, became one of the twenty-five 
original purchasers and settlers of Ridgefield township. 
The purchase was made in 1708 of ‘“ Catoonah, 
Sachem of Ramapoo Indians,” for consideration 
of “One Hundred Pounds.” Deacon James Bene- 
dict was also one of said original purchasers, and 
married Sarah Hyatt, sister of Thomas, April 7, 1708. 

Thomas Hyatt, 5th, emigrated to Nelson, Madison 
county, N. Y., with his son Abijah, in 1830. Abijah 
Hyatt was chiefly noted as a pioneer AZethodist, both 
in his old, and new home ; and always an honor to his 
creed. His son Aaron S. Hyatt, settled in Fenner, 
N. Y., in 1832, bringing on an emigrant wagon, his 
household goods and family. He was among the first 
to develop the dairy interest in Central New York. As 
early as 1842, he was proprietor of a dairy of fifty cows, 
and for a long time took high rank, and deep interest 
in the business. His children are Francis Austin, 
Aaron S. Jr., and Electa, wife of Marlin Lyon. Af- 
ter learning first principles as taught in the District 


School, Mr. Hyatt was educated at “ Red Creek Union 
Academy,” and “Oneida Conference Seminary,” be- 
coming a student at the Seminary, spring term of 1844. 
He remembers with pride as students of that term, 
Gen. Joseph R. Hawley, Goy. Leland Stanford, 
Bishop Andrews, Judge Andrews, and many others 
less conspicuous, but who have acted well their part in 
life. After leaving school, Mr. Hyatt located on a 
farm in Fenner. His first experience in political life 
was as candidate for clerk of the town, on the Anti 
“Know Nothing ticket.” Everybody in those days 
were Know Nothings, and of course, he was beaten. 
Next year he was nominated on the same issue, and 
elected. Having held numerous town offices, he wasin 
1860, nominated by acclamation for Member of the 
Legislature, and elected by 822 majority, receiving 
more votes in his town, than Abraham Lincoln. He 
was again nominated for the Assembly in 1871, elected 
by a much larger than usual majority, and declined 
re-nomination. 

Making no pretensions to a brilliant political career, 
he has always recorded his vote on side of the taxpayers, 
and against all appropriations for other than the 
legitimate expenses of government. Mr. Hyatt was 
married to Elizabeth Martha Robinson, of Perryville, 
Oct. 22, 1850, by whom he has three sons,—Frank 
H., a lawyer of Morrisville, Aaron Sanford, a physi- 
cian at Wacousta, Mich. and Theodore Fremont. 
Mrs. Hyatt died March 20, 1869. He was married 
June 26, 1878, to Mary Elizabeth Benedict, of Brook- 
lyn, formerly of Sherburne, Chenango county. She 
is a lineal descendant of Deacon James Benedict, of 
Ridgefield, before mentioned. 

Tvlerably successful in business, with conhteantatiie 
home surroundings, and a disposition to do to the best 
of his ability whatever he undertakes, the subject of 
this sketch is a fair representative of the large class 
of workers, known as “independent farmers.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 
‘Town OF STOCKBRIDGE, 


TOCKBRIDGE was formed from Vernon and 
Augusta, in Oneida county, and Smithfield and 
Lenox in Madison county, May 20, 1836, and is 
named from the Stockbridge Indians who were the 
owners and occupants of most of the town at a former 
day. It lies upon the east border of the county, north 
of the center, and is bounded on the north by Lenox 
and Vernon, on the east by Vernon and Augusta, on 
the south by Eaton and Madison, and on the west 
by Lenox and Smithfield, Its surface is a rolling 
upland broken by the deep, beautiful and fertile val- 
ley of Oneida creek, which extends north and south 
through the central part of the town, The summits 
of the hills, which consist of two continuous ranges, 
bordering the valley of Oneida creek, are from 500 to 
800 feet above the valley, which, in its course through 
most of the town, has a uniform width of about a 
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mile, but expands from the north part till it merges 
into the spacious plain which characterizes the north- 
ern part of the town of Lenox, The hills slope grad- 
ually upward from their base and are tillable to their 
summits ; with their alternations of forest, cultivated 
field and meadow land they present most magnificent 
landscapes. Oneida creek is the only important 
stream. Its main branch rises in the town of Smith- 
field, traverses that town diagonally from north-west 
to south-east, and enters this in the south-west part, 
uniting with the direct branch south of the center of 
the town. Its course down the west hill to the 
valley andthe junction with its confluent is marked 
by a succession of rapids and low falls, presenting 
a series of varied and beautiful cascades amidst 
highly picturesque scenery, and furnishing numerous 
mill sites. 

Stockbridge has extensive deposits of limestone and 
gypsum, both of which are quarried. The latter exists 
in the east ridge in the north part of the town, in the 
locality of Valley Mills, and the former in both the 
east and west hills in the southern and central parts 
of the town. Limestone is quarried and burned in 
various parts of the town, Caves exist in the lime- 
stone rock in the east ranges of hills, but have not, 
so far as we can learn, been explored to their greatest 
depth.. Noxious gases, affected by the external con- 
dition of the atmosphere, have in a measure interfered 
with their exploration. Indentations in the rocks 
which form the bed of a small stream which courses 
down the east hill a little north-east of Munnsyville, 
have been supposed to represent the footprints of 
human beings and domestic and otheranimals. They 
are not, however, well-defined foot-prints and require 
a vivid imagination to give them that resemblance. 
That they are not foot-prints is amply proven by the 
fact that within a foot of these markings have been 
found some of the characteristic fossils of the Lime- 
stone formation, notable among which may be men- 
tioned the Cyathophyllum, a species of coral. These 
marks are probably due to the action of water; and it 
has been intimated that by the dextrous use of a 
hammer they have been made to more nearly resemble 
what they are claimed to represent for the purpose 
of deceiving the over credulous. 

The soil is a gravelly and clayeyloam. Hop rais- 
ing and dairying form the chief pursuits of the people. 
In the production of hops, Stockbridge ranks second, 
as compared with the other towns in the county ;* 
while it also takes a high rank in the extent and value 
of its dairy products. ‘There are five factories for the 
manufacture of butter and cheese in the town, which 

* About 1,790 bales of hops were shipped from Munnsville Station during 
the year ending July, 1880, and a corresponding quantity from the two other 


stations in the towr., while about one-eighth of the entire product was carted 
to Oneida and shipped from that point. 


use in the aggregate the milk from about 1,300 
cows.f . 

The New York, Ontario & Western railroad ex- 
tends through the town upon the west slope of the 
east range of hills, and affords a fine view of the mag- 
nificent valley. 

There are fifteen common school districts in the 
town. During the year ending Sept. 30, 1879, there 
were seventeen licensed teachers at one time during 
twenty-eight weeks or more. Thenumber of children 
of school age residing in the districts at that date was 
719. During that year there were eleven male and 
twenty-one female teachers employed ; the number of 
children residing in the districts who attended school 
was 565; residing in other districts, 11; the average 
daily attendance during the year was 321,397; the 
number of yolumes in district libraries was 433, 
the value of which was $55; the number of school- 
houses was fourteen, all of which were frame, which, 
with the sites, embracing 3 acres and 158 rods, valued 
at $800, were valued at $4,180; the assesSed value 
of taxable property in the districts was $1,109,235. 

Receipts and disbursements for school purposes:— 








Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1878.....--..-. $ 49.06 
Amount apportioned to districts... ... eee+ 1,800.75 
Proceeds of Gospel and school lands...... 2,14 
Raised by tax........... <a witha’ sishiota,e « 1,390.94 
From teachers’ board.,..... Scek apes 203.00 
From other sources......-.+-++ ine AP 18.51 
Total recenpiss fits d cas swiweser na? $3,464.40 
Paid for teachers’ wageS..........-+.+.4: $2,875.45 
“school apparatus............ ee 1.00 

*« school-houses, fences, sites, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, etc... 215.96 
* incidental expenses............. 323.24 
Amount remaining on hand Sept. 30, 1879. 48.75 
Total disbursements............+.+.. $3,464.40 


The population of the town in 1875 was 1,967; of 
whom 1,752 were native, 215 foreign, 1,963 white, 4 
colored, 1,002 males and 965 females. Its area was 
18,881 acres; of which 15,440 acres were improved, 
2,427 woodland, and 1,014 otherwise unimproved. 
The cash value of farms was $1,557,680; of farm 
buildings other than dwellings, $169,040; of stock, 





+ These are: The Munnsville creamery, which occupies the Turner 
woolen factory, was converted to its present use about five years ago, by 
Avery, Wadsworth & Co., who sold in the spring of 1880to Jeremiah B. 
Wadsworth, of Morrisville, a member of that firm, who is the present propri- 
etor, and has a large line of creameries in different towns; the Stockbridge 
Creamery, which was converted from a tannery in the spring of 1880 by Jora- 
than M. Wilson, the present proprietor; the Valley Mills cheese factory, 
which was built about 1867 by Adelbert Pardee, who operated it one year 
and sold to Clinton Adama, the present proprietor; the Star factory, located 
in the north-east part of the town, which was built in 1875 by a stock com- 
pany, who give W. Edson its use for fitting it up ; and the Clark & La Mun- 
ion creamery, situated in the south-east corner of the town, which was built 
in 1865 or 766 by the present proprietors, and is leased by L. C. Baker, of 
Solsville. 


. 
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$161,751; of tools and implements, $37,982. The 
amount of gross sales from farms in 1874 was $285,- 
667. In this respect it ranked as fifth as compared 
with other towns in the county. 

Stockbridge was successively the home of the 
Oneida, ‘Tuscarora and Stockbridge Indians, and was 
numerously inhabited by the latter on the advent of 
the European settlers, and for a generation after that 
date.* The tract which constituted their landed pos- 
sessions was purchased by them in 1784. It was six 
miles square and lay partly in this town and partly in 
Vernor, Oneida county. It was sold to the State in 
small parcels at various different times, until the 
whole of it was finally disposed of. From their con- 
tract with the pioneer settlers and those to whom they 
subsequently leased portions of their land, the Stock- 
bridges engrafted on their social economy many of 
the customs of their white neighbors, and before they 
left this region had made considerable advances in the 
arts of civilized life. Therefore, though most of the 
town was not open to permanent settlement until a 
comparatively late date, much progress had been 
made in subjugating it to the uses of civilization. 
Under the physical and spiritual tutelage of Rey. John 
Sergeant, who accompanied them in their migration 
from their former home in Stockbridge, Mass., to their 
home in New Stockbridge, as this town was then 
called, they were prepared for and in some measure 
enabled to anticipate the needs of that influx of Euro- 
pean emigration which soon followed their advent. 
In 1794, within three years after the advent of the 
first white settlers, they had constructed a grist-mill 
and saw-mill on Oneida Creek about fifteen rods 
above the present grist-mill at Valley Mills. These 
proved to be valuable aids to the early settlers in this 
locality, and remained in operation for several years. 
Mr. Sergeant early established a church among them, 
and in 1800 erected for their use the old meeting- 
house now standing at Valley Mills. 

The town was rich in relics of these former occu- 
pants and of a race who probably ante-dated them. 
Mural remains of a supposed Indian fort existed at 
an early day on the west hill in the south-west part of 
the town, but the once well-defined lines have been 
leveled by the plow and no trace of it now remains. 
It was nearly in the form of a square and inclosed 
something like an acre of ground. It has furnished 
numerous relics of war, the chase and of domestic 
life. Several supposed Indian burying grounds existed 
in the town, and all have been rich in similar relics 
as well as human remains. The principal one is in 
the locality of the council ground, which was on the 
farm located by William Taylor Gregg and on which 
he was succeeded by his son James H. Gregg. The 

# Phe last of the Stockbridge Indians left here in 1824. 





farm is now occupied by Mr. Wells. Another lies in- 
termediate between this and Munnsville, on the west 
declivity of the east hill; a third lies on the west hill, 
in the south-west part of the town; and a fourth in 
the north part of the town. In various parts of the 
town human remains have been exhumed by the plow 
and other agencies, some of them belonging to a race 
of people who possessed giant-like proportions, and 
were unknown to either the Stockbridge or Oneida 
Indians. 

In the burying ground a mile south-east of Munns- 
ville was found a small bone image of a woman, and 
here, as elsewhere, iron and steel axes, gun barrels, 
fragments of gun locks, brass kettles, tobacco pipes, 
various metallic ornaments, and other relics have been 
exhumed, Some of these are said to have borne 
Spanish inscriptions. In this connection it may not 
be inapposite to state that many years ago a pam- 
phlet was printed, purporting to give the history of a 
Spanish colony which landed upon the southern coast 
of this continent, beyond which authentic history does 
not trace them. In their wanderings they are repre- 
sented to have penetrated the wilderness to the pres- 
ent town of Stockbridge, the contour of which was 
faithfully described, and there became extinct. With- 
out intimating the measure of credence to which this 
affirmation is entitled we may add that there are other 
incidents which gives color to the supposition that a 
Spanish colony, or rather individuals who possessed 
those adventurous qualities which pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished the Spaniards, reached in their wanderings 
the vicinity of Central New York, nearly contempo- 
raneously with the permanent European colonization 
of the continent, but their origin, mission and fate are 
equally shrouded in that misty uncertainty which ob- 
scures much of our aboriginal history. 


SETTLEMENTS.—AIl of Stockbridge, except a strip 
about a mile in width on the south border, was in- 
cluded in the Indian Reservation, and the permanent 
pioneer settlements were confined to the lots in this 
strip east of Oneida creek. The rest of the town was 
settled permanently at a much later date, and that 
portion of it embraced in the reservation was first oc- 
cupied as lease land. 

The first settlement was made in 1791, probably by 
Nathan Edson, who came from New Hampshire with 
his sons John, Barney and Calvin, young unmarried 
men, and daughters Nancy, Sarah, Polly and Olive, 
the former of whom was married to Robert Seaver, 
who also came in with them, Nathan Edson took up 
the lot next north of the south-east corner lot of the 
town, and located where Jesse Bridge now lives. In 
1820, he removed to a small farm leased to the In- 
dians in the north part of the town, which now forms 
a part of the widow Miller’s farm, and there resided 
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till his death. All his children married and settled on 
the lot first taken up by him. John settled in the 
north-east corner of the lot, and removed soon after 
the great eclipse, in 1806, to the locality of Batavia. 
Barney removed soon after John to the same locality, 
and subsequently to Chautauqua county. Calvin con- 
tinued to reside in this locality till his death, which 
occurred in the south edge of Lenox. Alford, another 
son of Nathan’s, came in about a year later and lo- 
cated on the same lot, where Hiram Clark now lives. 
He afterwards removed to the south part of the town, 
and subsequently leased of the Indians a farm which 
is now occupied by three or four individuals, the 
homestead by John True, where he died. Robert 
Seaver removed to Alexander, Genesee county, about 
the same time that John went to Batavia. Sarah 
married William Divine, and Polly, his brother John. 
William kept tavern a few years on that lot. He af- 
terwards removed to and died in the west part of the 
State. The latter marriage—John Divine and Polly 
Edson, in 1793—Wwas the first one contracted in town. 
John died young of consumption three or four years 
after his marriage, on the farm allotted to him by his 
father-in-law. The Divines came in soon after the 
Edsons. After John’s death, Polly married Daniel 
Thurston, who succeeded him on the same farm, but 
afterwards removed to and died in the south part of 
the town. Olive Edson married Zenas Cole, who 
bought Calvin Edson’s farm. He afterwards removed 
to Cincinnati and died there. Willard Edson, of 
Munnsville, son of Alford, is the only one of this 
name living in the town. Willard Edson was born 
here June 4, 1802, in a log-house which stood on the 
site of Hiram Clarke’s residence. His sister Sarah, 
wife of Madison Alby, is also living in the town. 
Only one other of the name is living in the county, 
Elam, son of Calvin Edson. Hiram, Marshall, Mar- 
quis (the latter two twins) and John Thurston, are the 
only other grand-children of Nathan’s living in this 
town. 

Oliver Stewart came with his family from Washing- 
ton county a little later than Edson, about 1796 or 
’97, and settled on the lot next west of him, where 
William Howard now lives, and died there. His chil- 
dren were Lydia, who became the second wife of Al- 
ford Edson, Charles, Samuel, Ezra J., A. Cynthia, 
who married Charles Doolittle, Enos, Lucretia, who 
married David Brewer, Hannah and Ruth, the latter 
two of whom died young. All the children first set- 
tled in this town, but Ezra was the only one who mar- 
ried who continued to reside here till his death. 
Charles lived here till within a short time of his death, 
which occurred in Wisconsin. None of the family are 
left here. Martha, wife of William Babcock, young- 
est child of Charles Stewart, occupied the old home- 





stead till within two or three years, then removed to 
Constantia, Oswego county, where she now resides. 
She is the only one of the family now living in this 
vicinity. Charles Stewart held various town offices. 
Ezra J. Stewart died July 8, 1866, aged 73. 

Jonathan Snow came from the same neighborhood, 
and soon after Nathan Edson. He settled on the 
south-east corner lot of the town, which has since 
been cut up into several farms. He died within a 
few rods of where he first settled. He had only two 
children—Oliver and a daughter, who married her 
cousin, Seth Snow, both of whom lived with their 
father till his death, when they removed to Oswego 
county. The Snows prided themselves on their an- 
cestry, and evinced a partiality for marrying cousins, 
only one—who became the first wife of Alford Edson 
—having been known to violate this rule. To this 
fact is ascribed their mental and physical degeneracy, 
nearly all having possessed some physical defect. 
Not one of them is left. 

William Sloan, George Bridge and James Taft came 
in from Washington county in this State. Sloan set- 
tled on a farm on the south part of the Edson Jot, 
which he bought of a man named Gillett, who pur- 
chased of Edson, but remained only a short time. 
The farm is now occupied by Andrew Hollenbeck. 
Sloan cleared up the farm and afterwards went to live 
with his youngest son, Lyman, in the edge of Smith- 
field, where he died, His son William was a man of 
some prominence in the town of Smithfield. He was 
a Justice and held several other offices in that town. 
Others of his children were Josephus, the eldest, Abi- 
gail, who married Amos Bridge, Olive, who married 
William Farrington, John, Orange, who died young, 
and Betsey, who was demented. None of them are 
living. 

George Bridge bought of Daniel Dickey the farm 
of Alford Edson, from whom it was purchased by 
Dickey about 1796 or ’97. Dickey removed from 
here to Smithfield and died there. Bridge continued 
to reside on the farm till his death. His children 
were Amelia, who married Almyron House, Ephraim, 
Amos, Jonas, Jesse, George and Williams. Ephraim 
went West when young. Amos and Jonas settled in 
the north edge of Eaton, on the farm now owned by 
Harry Clark. George left the town when young. 
Jesse succeeded his father on the homestead and 
afterwards removed to Bouckville, where he died Dec. 
1, 1862, aged 75, and Margaret, his wife, Aug. r2, 
1859, aged 69. Williams settled in Stockbridge and 
died here Jan. 27, 1877, aged 81, and Mary, his wife, 
March 31, 1871, aged 73. 

James Taft bought a small farm of Oliver Stewart, 
the one now occupied by the widow of Ezra Stewart, - 
but did not remain here long. 
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Benajah House came from Connecticut and settled 
where James Marshall now lives, in the south part of 
the town. He cleared up his farm on which he was 
succeeded by his son Almyron. He returned East, 
and afterwards went to Ohio where he was subse- 
quently joined by his son, Almyron. He had three 
daughters—Temperance, who married Joseph Crosby, 
who settled on a part of the farm of his father, 
Stephen Crosby, in the south part of the town, Amelia, 
who married John Lawson, who settled in Smithfield, 
and Sally. None of the family are left here. 

Matthew Rankin came in from the East and settled 
on the south part of the Jonathan Snow lot, where 
Elbridge La Munion now lives, and died there. His 
sons, Aaron and Jairus, settled on the same lot west 
of Snow. Aaron was a Justice of the Peace in 
Augusta before the erection of Stockbridge. He 
afterwards went West. Jairus was a physician, and 
the first of his profession to permanently locate in the 
town. He was a skillful practitioner and highly es- 
teemed for his social qualities. He practiced medi- 
cine at Munnsyille till near his death, which resulted 
from consumption, Nov. 2, 1832, at the age of 50. 
He built the first saw-mill on the site of Stringer, Barr 
& Co.’s works at Munnsville, about 1824, and operated 
it till his death, Ezra, Patty, who married Sylvester 
Chadwick, and Matthew, were children of Matthew 
Rankin by his second wife, Ezra died young ; 
Matthew went West. 


These constitute what may properly be considered 
the pioneer settlers of Stockbridge. Many of those 
who leased Indian lands became permanent settlers 
thereon after they became salable; but these mostly 
came in between the latter part of the first and the 
fore part of the third decade of this century. 


New Guinea was a tract of 300 acres in the south 
part of the Indian Reservation in Stockbridge, the 
use of which was given by the Stockbridges to the 
Mohawk Valley slaves, who became a numerous 
colony, outnumbering their Indian benefactors, and 
included among other families the Welches, Fiddlers, 
Baldwins, Cooks and Mitops. They came in soon 
after 1800 and remained till the Indian lands were 
sold to the State when the remnant dispersed. 


Town Orricers.—The first town meeting was held 
at Munnsville, June 7, 1836, and the following named 
officers were elected: Henry T. Sumner, Supervisor ; 
Hiram Whedon, Clerk ; Orin Wright, Justice ; Elisha 
A. Clark, William Page and James Cowen, Assessors ; 
John Hadcock and Thomas Wilson, Poormasters ; 
Jesse Bridge, Luther Hathaway and John Potter, 
Commissioners of Highways ; Orange R. Cook, Dan- 
forth Armour and Albert G. Bartholomew, School 
Commissioners ; William Temple, Collector ; William 








Temple, Levi Johnson and Jonathan Carter, Con- 
stables; Aaron Rankin, Ores Ranney and Ephraim 
C. Brown, School Inspectors; Clark Buck, Sealer of 
Weights and Measures. 


Town Officers of 1880 :— 


Supervisor—Grove S. Hinman. 

Clerk—William J. Lyndon. 

Justices—John J. Coville, David J. Merrill, George 
Potter. 

Assessors—Cornelius C. White, J. Franklin Hol- 
dridge, Philip LaMunion. 

Collector—William N. Davenport. 

Constables—Clay Quackenbush, John Ottoway, 
Daniel A. Neff, Frederick Hodges, John Mulholland. 

Game Constable—Thomas A. Wilson. 

Inspectors of Election—George E. Woods, Con- 
rad Griner, John S. Moores. 


The following have been the Supervisors and Clerks 
from the organization of the town :— 


SurERvisors. CLERKS, 


1836. Henry T. Sumner. Hiram Whedon. 
1837. do. Elisha A. Clark. 
1838. Asaph Pratt, O. R. Cook, | 
1839. Elisha A, Clark. Aaron Rankin. 
1840. Oren Wright. Ebenezer Porter. 
1841. Samuel W. Hull. do. 

1842. William Smith. Walter Simmons. 


Clark Buck. 


1843~4. Ebenezer Porter. d 
Robert J. Merrill. 


1845~6. do. 


1847. Grove Hinman. James S. Coggeshall. 
1848. John McPherson. do. 

1849. John Potter. Hiram Whedon. 
1850. do. Denison Brown, 
1851. Jonath’n M. Forman. Abel H. Rawson. 
1852. Peter H. Smith. John H. Brooks. 
1853. William Stringer. Alvin Strong, 2d. 
1854. Abel H. Rawson. John W. Coe. 

1855. James H. Gregg. Samuel W. Hull. 
1856. John Cleveland. Julius Treat. 

1857. Jonath’n M. Wilson. Warren Strong. 

1858. Alvin Strong. Jerome B. Mathewson. 


1859—60. Jonathan M. Wilson. do 


1861. Alvin Strong, Horatio Strong. 
1862. Jonathan M., Wilson, do. 

1863. James H. Gregg. Giles Sturdevant. 
1864. Jonathan M. Wilson, 


0. 
1865—6. Robert S. Barr. Chaffee C. Horton. 


18678, do. Horatio Strong. 
1869—70. Julius Treat. do. 

69 8. A. Watson Armour. Alva H. Owen, 

187 3. William H. Stringer. do. 

1874-5. do. Palmer W. Hinman. 
1879. Robert S. Barr, William J. Lyndon, 
1880 Grove S. Hinman. do. 


MUNNSVILLE. 


Munnsville is delightfully situated in the valley of 
Oneida creek, about the center of the town, on the 
line of the New York, Ontario and Western Railroad. 
It contains one church, (Congregational,) a district 
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school, one hotel,* six stores, Stringer, Barr & Co.’s 
Agricultural Works, a flouring and grist-mill, a creamery, 
two wagon and blacksmith shops, (Hiram Van Swall 
and L. P. Van Slyke,) a shoe shop, (Larry Stone,) a 
harness shop (John C. Fisher,) and a population of 
4oo. It derives its name from Asa Munn, its first 
merchant. 


MeERcHANTS.—The first merchant at Munnsville 
was Asa Munn, who came from Augusta about 1817, 
and occupied at first fora short time an Indian wig- 
wam, which stood near where Albert Brown now lives. 
He soon after built a small store, which now forms 
the north-east corner of the Dexter store. Hetraded 
ten or twelve years, and did an extensive business in 
a very small building. He wasalso interested in mill- 
ing and distilling business. He was succeeded in the 
mercantile business by Charles Chandler, a nephew of 
Winthrop H. Chandler, whose son Henry, though a 
minor, was a partner with him. ‘The business, how- 
ever, was carried on in Charles Chandlers name. 
They traded a year or two, and were succeeded by 
Matthew Pratt and , who continued but a short 
time. Pratt traded about twoyears. Hiram Whedon, 
from Stockbridge, next traded some thirty years. He 
sold during the war to William O. Sumner, who rented 
the store to a man named Seeley, who traded about 
two years while the Midland Railroad was in process 
of construction, and was also engaged in mercantile 
business in Oneida, where he afterwards shot himself. 
Lorenzo Frost and James H. Lilllibridge traded 
about a year. George Colburn traded between one 
and two years and sold to Clarence W. Dexter, a na- 
tive of Stockbridge. In 1870, Mr. Dexter enlarged the 
building, the old Munn store, which those who have 
been named occupied, and still carries on a general 
mercantile business. Various others have traded for 
short periods, but did not become prominent as mer- 
chants. Mr. Dexter was associated one year, 1871—2, 
with John Northrup. 

The other merchants now engaged in business are 
A. H. Owen, hardware dealer, a native of Lebanon, 
in this county, who commenced business in the fall of 
1866; C. D. Jacobs, dealer in boots and shoes, who 
came from Weedsport, Cayuga county, and com- 
menced business in the spring of 1871, in company 
with his son, F. W., with whom he continued six 
months; William J. Lyndon, druggist, a native of 
Canada, who came here from Eaton and commenced 
trading in May, 1878; Julius Treat, general mer- 
chant, who commenced mercantile business in April, 
1878, having practiced medicine here from 1851 to 
1877, except eight years, during which he was engaged 
in mercantile business ; and James Lowe & Son, (C. 


*The American Hotel, which was built m 1820 or ‘21, by Barnabas Cook, 
who kept itnine or ten years, Thepresent proprietor is Denison Richtmyer, 
who bought the property in 1874, of George W. Richardson. 
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H. S.,) furniture dealers, undertakers, jewelers, and 
dealers in pumps, hides, pelts, furs and wool, who 
commenced business in August, 1879. 


Postorrice.—The postoffice at Munnsville was es- 
tablished about twenty-two years ago. The present 
postmaster is Clarence W. Dexter, who was appointed 
in November, 1870. 


Puysictans.—The first permanent physician was’ 
Jairus Rankin. One or two preceded him, but did 
not remain long. He commenced practice during the 
war of 1812, and continued till the sickness which re- 
sulted in his death in 1832. Orange Russell Cook 
came from Augusta soon after Rankin’s death, and 
practiced till about 1842, when he went to Morris- 
ville, where he died May 30, 1844, aged 47. Henry 
T. Sumner, who was located at Stockbridge, practiced 
here a few years while there was no resident physician, 
and took up his residence here a year or two. Julius 
Treat, who was born in Eaton, in May, 1817, was 
graduated at Geneva Medical College, and after two 
years’ practice at Siloam, in the town of Smithfield, 
removed thence to Munnsville, where he practiced till 
1877, except some eight years, when he was engaged 
in mercantile business. William Taylor, from Lenox, 
came here about the opening of the late war, and 
shortly after entered the army. He again practiced 
here after the close of the war a short time, in 1870. 
George Munger practiced here during the war and 
subsequently. He sold to Dr. Taylor. He had a 
good practice and prospered financially. 

The only present physician is Spurzheim Moore, 


‘who was born in Lenox, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1839, and 


studied medicine with his father, Dr. James Moore, of 
Bennett’s Corners. He graduated at the University 
of Buffalo, Feb. 1, 1871, in which year he commenced 
practice at Vernon Center, whence, in the spring of 
1873, he removed to Munnsville, where he has since 
practiced. 


MANUFACTURES.—Stringer, Barr & Co.’s Agricul- 
tural Works are the most important of Munnsville’s 
manufacturing enterprises. The business was estab- 
lished in 1853, by Daniel Holmes, William Stringer, 
Solomon VanBrocklin and R. S. Barr, under the name 
of Holmes, Stringer & Co., and was continued by 
them three or four years, when VanBrocklin sold his 
interest to the remaining partners, as did also Mr. 
Holmes in 1861, at which time the name was changed 
to Stringer & Barr. In 1866 William H. Stringer, 
son of William, became a partner, and the name was 
changed to Stringer, Barr & Co. The principal arti- 
cle of manufacture is plows, though the product of 
their shops includes a general line of agricultural im- 
plements, except mowers and reapers. The Oneida 
Valley Clipper plow is the chief one made. They 
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give employment to about twenty persons. The mo- 
tive power is furnished by Oneida Creek, which has a 
fall at this point of ten feet. The works occupy the 
site of the saw-mill built by Jairus Rankin and Robert 
Barr about 1824. The saw-mill was subsequently 
owned by William H. Chandler, who erected an edge 
tool factory, principally for the manufacture of scythes. 
That business was discontinued and the manufacture 
of axes commenced about forty-three years ago. 
About forty years ago the business passed into the 
hands of Daniel Holmes, who continued it till 1853, 
when William Stringer, Solomon VanBrocklin and R. 
S. Barr became interested, and the present business— 
the manufacture of agricultural implements—was 
begun. During Holmes’ proprietorship the old saw 
mill was taken down, and in 1855 the present one 
connected with these works was built on its site, 
which had remained unoccupied some years. 

Merrill & Maynard’s grist-mill was built in 1822 by 
Sheldon and Solomon Parmalee, who bought of Mr. 
Dennison the 1oo acres purchased by him of Jacob 
Konkerpot, an Indian, who had built a saw-mill on 
the south side of the creek, on the lot occupied by the 
woolen factory, which is now in process of demolition, 
and a second one, after that was burned, on the site 
of the present grist-mill. Konkerpot had also built 
the frame of a grist-mill just east of the residence of 

‘ Willard Edson, but that site was rejected by the Par- 
malee brothers, who appropriated for that purpose 
the saw-mill site, and built another saw-mill a little 
below the grist-mill. D. J. Merrill bought E. K. 
Gregg’s interest in the firm of Gregg & Parr in the 
fall of 1878, and in the winter of 1879 purchased the 
remaining interest of Sherman Barr. April 1, 1880, 
J. B. Maynard acquired an interest, and the present 
firm of Merrill & Maynard sprung into existence. 
The grist-mill contains three runs of stones, which are 
propelled by water from Oneida Creek, which has a 
fall of about twenty-two feet. 

The saw-mill built by the Parmalees was torn down 
by Eben and Whedon Blakeman when the woolen 
factory now being torn down was built, some twenty- 
five years ago, on the site of one built some thirty 
years ago by Turners & Blakeman, and burned. The 
woolen factory was not successful. It had a fitful ex- 
istence. 

About 1822 Henry Stewart built a wool-carding 
and cloth-dressing’ establishment on the site of the 
present Munnsville creamery, which he operated about 
two years, when he became a Methodist minister. 
Orrin Wright purchased the establishment of Mr. 
Stewart. He put in machinery and increased the 
business, which he continued eight or ten years. He 
sold to Robert Turner, who enlarged the building to 
the size of the present creamery, added more 


machinery, and still further increased the business. 
About 1854 the building was destroyed by fire and 
was rebuilt immediately after. From this time he 
was associated in its management with his brother 
Sanford. It was continued in operation till near the 
close of the war under various proprietorships and 
with varying success. The building was converted 
into a creamery about five years ago, by Avery, Wads- 
worth & Co,, and is still used for that purpose. 

The tanning business was established here at an 
early day by Mr. Buck. It was afterwards conducted 
by James Hazeltine; and subsequently, from about 
1840 to 1860, by James Lowe, who served an ap- 
prenticeship with Hazeltine. 


The Congregational Church of Munnsvillewas or- 
ganized in 1828 as the Presbyterian Church of New 
Stockbridge,* and their house of worship erected about 
1834. July 15, 1836, it was unanimously resolved to 
give up the Presbyterian and adopt the Congrega- 
tionalform of government, to adopt the present name, 
and to be under the care of the Oneida Presbytery. 
In 1868, their church edifice was repaired at a cost 
of $3,000, and dedicated Nov. 12, 1868. Previous to 
the erection of their church, services were held in the 
academy.t Their first pastor was Rev. D, M. Smith, 
their last one Rey. L. T. Mason, who preached his 
farewell sermon Feb. 22, 1880. The church is at 
present without a pastor, but July 28, 1880, a call was 
extended to Rev. Mr. Robb. The membership is 
about 60, 


STOCKBRIDGE. 


Stockbridge is beautifully situated in the valley of 
Oneida creek, a mile below Munnsville, and is a sta- 
tion on the New York, Ontario and Western Rail- 
toad. It contains two churches, (Methodist Episcopal 
and Universalist,) a district school, three stores, one 
hotel,{ a grist and saw-mill, two carriage shops, (F. 
W. Cook and D. Neff,)two blacksmith shops, (Luther 
Elphick and Clarence Allen,) one shoe shop, (Don 
Crane,) a harness shop, (Charles L. Anderson,) and a 
population of about 207:§ The village was originally 
and is still to some extent known as Anoxville, from 





* The firstrecord is dated Dec. 11, 1828. There is no record of the pro- 
ceedings connected with the organization, The records generally are very in- 
complete and do not admit of an intelligent and connected history of the 
Church. They are mostly concerned with disciplinary matters, membership 
admissions, &c. 

+The Stockbridge Academy was founded in 18290, by Asa Munn and 
Thaddeus Muzzy, under the tutorship of Rev. D. M. Smith, and was suc- 
cessfully conducted for a short time. The building it occupied stood near the 
present meeting house and was taken down after the decline of the school. 

+The Central Hotel, the first in the village which was built in 1825, by 
Horace Parmalee, who kept it a number of years. In 1854, Amadeas Hin- 
man bought the property of the heirsof Dr. Henry T. Sumner, who kept it 
several years, Hinman has kept it since 1854. Between Parmalee and Sum- 
ner there were many changes in proprietorship. 


§ In 1875, the village had 207 inhabitants, 51 families and 50 dwellings. 
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Hermon Knox, its first merchant. But the post- 
office and station are both named Stockbridge, and 
the name of Anoxville is growing into disuse. 


MERcHaANtS,—The first merchant in Stockbridge 
was Hermon Knox, originally from Schoharie, who 
had worked for his brother John J. Knox, a merchant 
in Augusta. He removed thence to Stockbridge 
about 1822, and after trading a few years sold and 
went to Illinois. He occupied for a time a log-house 
built by the Indians, and in 1824 removed to the 
building erected that year for a store, but now occu- 
pied as a dwelling by A. J. Hinman. , 

Before 1825, there were only six buildings on the 
site of Stockbridge. They were two frame buildings, 
one occupied now by Luther Elphick, and then by 
Wadsworth Lyman, a blacksmith, who also had a 
small shop connected with it, and the other, Mr. 
Knox’s store ; the log structure first occupied by Mr, 
Knox, said to have been occupied by Abram Antoine, 
which stood a little east of the fountain near the resi- 
dence of Mr, Jonathan M. Wilson, and into which the 
latter’s father, Thomas Wilson, moved that year; the 
school-house,* a frame structure, which was built in 
1824, and stood just east of the four corners; and the 
saw-mill, which was also built in 1824, by Hermon 
Knox, who also built the grist-mill at a later day, and 
had a distillery at the foot of the hill just west of the 
saw-mill. 

Mr. Knox sold his mercantile business to David 
Wood, from Augusta, who traded fifteen or twenty 
years, for a time in company with Hiram Whedon and 
his son-in-law, Rawson. Woodsold to Amadeas 
Hinman and went to Oneida. Hinman is a native of 
Stockbridge. He has traded many years at different 
times, but was preceded two or three years by his son 
Grove Hinman and son-in-law, Hermon Smith. In 
the spring of 1880 Hinman traded for a farm with 
his nephew, Andrew Jackson, Hinman, who still carries 
on a general merchandise business. Matthew Pratt 
and Carlos Atkins and others of less prominence 
traded here a few years, 

The other merchants at present doing business 
here are: James H. Lillibridge, general merchant, a 
native of Connecticut, who came here from New 
York and commenced business Aug. 1, 1877, at which 
time he bought out W. J. Nash, who had traded some 
eight or nine years, and C, C. White, who has carried 
on the cabinet-ware business some twenty years. 





PostMasterRS.—The postoffice at Stockbridge was 
established about 1824, and Dr. Henry 'T, Sumner 
was the first postmaster. He held the office till his 
death, July 29, 1853. There have been many changes 





* The first school in the town wastaught by Edward Foster, in 1797. The 
school-house was a log building and stood on the Nathan Edson lot in the 
south-east part of the town. 








in postmasters since then. The present postmaster is 
James H. Lillibridge, who was appointed Aug. 17, 
1877. 

Puysictans.—The first physician was Henry T. 
Sumner, who practiced from about 1822 or ’3, more 
or less till his death, July 29, 1853, aged 52, though 
not much during the latter years of his life. Dr. 
Coggeshall practiced here a few years at two different 
times. 

The present physician is Fayette F. Elphick, who 
was born in Brookfield in 1841, and is a graduate of 
the Albany Medical College. After practicing in 
West Edmeston, Otsego county, and Camden, Oneida 
county, he located at Stockbridge, in September, 1869. 
He practiced about two years and went west, return- 
ing here in 1874, since which time he has continued 
to practice here. 


ManuFActurES.—The Stockbridge Mills (grist and 
saw) and cheese-box factory, were originally built by 
Hermon Knox, the saw-mill in 1824 and the 
grist-mill in 1828. They were burned in Sep- 
tember, 1858, and rebuilt the same year by Eason 
J. Hostler, who operated them till the spring of 1866, 
when he sold to Palmer W. Hinman and Chaffee C, 
Horton. Hinman bonght Horton’s interest after 
about a year, and in the spring of 1868 sold a half in- 
terest to James Baker, to whom he sold the remain- 
ing half interest in the fall of that year. In the spring 
of 1874, James Baker associated with himself his son 
James S. Baker, and the business has since been con- 
ducted under the name of James Baker & Son. The 
grist-mill contains two runsof stones, and the saw-mill 
one muley and three circular saws and a planer. The 
manufacture of cheese boxes was commenced in 1864, 
but is not carried onasextensively as heretofore. The 
works are operated by water from Oneida creek, which 
has a fall of twelve feet. 

In 1825, Thomas Wilson came from Coleraine, 
Mass., and established the tanning business in Stock- 
bridge, which he continued in connection with the 
manufacture of boots and shoes till his death, April 
30, 1849, aged 64. His son, Jonathan M. Wilson, who 
had been associated with him from 1835, continued 
both branches till 1877, when, owing to scarcity of 
bark and the necessity of refitting the building if the 
business was longer continued, it was discontinued. 
In the spring of 1880, Mr. Wilson converted the tan- 
nery into a creamery. From 1868 to 1874, his son, 
Thomas Adelbert Wilson, was associated with him in 
the tanning and shoe making business, which, at times, 
gave employment to five or six hands, 


CuurcHEes.— Zhe Methodist Episcopal Church of 
New Stockbridge was organized as astation in 1827, 
and classed in the Genesee Conference, Oneida dis- 
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trict. ‘The name was changed by the omission of the 
word “New” in September, 1830. In 1829 it was 
changed to the Oneida Conference ; and in that year 
also the church edifice was built. In 1838 it was 
changed to the Cazenovia district. The membership 
in 1828 numbered 120; in 1843, 270, the highest 
number at any time reached; and in 1880, it is roo. 

The following have been the succession of pastors : 
Alexander Irvine, 1827—’9; Isaac Stone, 1829~30; 
Henry Halstead, 1830~1; Harvey Chapin, (supply,) 
183:—2; Hiram Shepherd, 1832~3 ; Aaron Adams, 
1833—5; Eliakim Stoddard, 1835~’7; Leonard Bow- 
dish, 1837—& ; Benajah Mason, 183840; Lewis H. 
Stanley, 18402; Lewis Anderson, 18424; Joseph 
Hartwell, 1844~6; Robert Everdell, 1846-8 ; Isaac 
Parks, 1848—50; Benoni I. Ives, 18502 ; Edward 
G,. Andrews, 18524; William H, Olin, 1854~6; E. 
P. Williams, 1856—8 ; Thomas Harroun, 1858-60; 
Selah Stocking, 18602; James L. Wells, 1862~4; 
John W. Mitchell, 1864~6; A. T. Mattison, 1866~’7 ; 
William Watson, 1867—'70; Bennett H. Brown, 
18703; F. W. Tooke, 1874~’5 ; Marvin P. Blakes- 
lee, 1875~8; William E. York, 1878~8o, (till death 
in January, 1880 ;) Albert L,. York, (supply,) January 
to April, 1880; Joseph Henry Zartman, (supply,) the 
present pastor, who commenced his labors May 1, 
1880. 

During the pastorate of E. G. Andrews the church 
was enlarged. 

The Universalist Church at Stockbridge was organ- 
ized about 1837 by Rev. Daniel S. Morey, the first 
pastor, in which capacity he served them four or five 
years. Among the constituent members were John 
Potter, Charles Foster, Joseph Stam, John Quacken- 
bush, Thomas Wilson, William Stringer, Timothy 
Smith. Their church edifice was built about 1842. 
Mr. Morey was succeeded in the pastorate by Job 
Potter, who served them two or three years, Robert 
Queal, two years, Richard Eddy, about two years, 
Clark, two years, E. Hewes about two years, 
and A. H. Marshall about two years. Since Mr. 
Marshall closed his labors they have had only occa- 
sional preaching, and none whatever for the last few 
years. The society practically disbanded some ten 
years ago, owing to the reduction of its membership 
by death and removal. The house is still held for the 
society by the trustees last elected. 

The Congregational Church of Stockbridge.—Nov. 
14, 1833, Joshua Eaton, Samuel Davidson, George 
Buck, Giles M. Smith, Peter H. Smith, Ambrose 
Wetmore, Eli Moores, John Cleveland, Joseph W. 
Lyman, Eli Thompson, John Howland, William 
Smith, Jr., Ira Smith, Josiah Goodrich, Gad Hall, 
Lester Miller, Jane Eaton, Electa Lyman, Martha 
Davidson, Agnes Buck, Susan Thompson, Elizabeth 











Cleveland, Sarah Alexander, Lydia M. Hart, Huldah 
Howland, Pamelia Smith, Hepsibah Goodrich, 
Abantha Hall, Jane Smith, Elizabeth, Katharine, Ar- 
temisia and Elizabeth Wetmore, Hannah Lyman and 
Olive Sanford requested letters of dismission from the 
Presbyterian church in Augusta and Smithfield, 
(Munnsville,) for the purpose of forming a Congrega- 
tional church in Stockbridge. Jan. 6, 1834, this 
petition was withdrawn and a new one presented. 
This request was grauted conditionally July 5, 1834. 
The church soon after built a church edifice immedi- 


_ ately west of the Central Hotel, but the society dis- 


banded and the house of worship was sold and taken 
down many years ago. 


VALLEY MILLS. 


Valley Mills is finely situated in the north part of 
the town, one and one-half miles below Stockbridge, 
in the valley of the Oneida, and is a station on the 
New York, Ontario & Western railroad. It contains 
a church (not now in use,) a district school, a grist- 
mill, plaster-mill and cider-mill, a creamery, and a 
population of 59.* The locality was formerly and is 
still to some extent known as Cook’s Corners, from a 
family by that name who formerly kept a tavern 
there. 

The post-office at this place was established in 1870, 
and D, J. Dunham was the first postmaster. He was 
succeeded in that office by H. C. Quackenbush, the 
present incumbent, July 31, 1877. The office is kept 
in the grist-mill, where a few groceries are also kept 
by the Messrs. Quackenbush. 

The Valley Mills (grist, lime, plaster and cider,) the 
Quackenbush Brothers proprietors, are the chief in- 
dustry of the place. The grist-mill was built about 
1848, by Rev. Ebenezer Ranney for a woolen factory, 
and operated by him as such five or six years, when 
William Bridge and Nathan Hayes acquired the prop- 
erty. They were succeeded in the proprietorship by 
Armour, Klock & Wilder, A. B. Pardee, Smith & 
Montgomery and the Quackenbush Brothers (George 
A., Chauncey, Emerson and Henry Clay Quacken- 
bush,) who took possession in 1876. The mill stands 
about fifteen miles below the grist and saw-mill built 
for the Stockbridge Indians in 1794. It contains 
three runs of stones which are propelled by water 
from Oneida Creek, which has a fall of twelve feet. 
The lime and plaster mill was built about two years 
later than the grist-mill,and the cider-mill in 1876, 
by the present proprietors. 

The Baptist Church of Stockbridge, at Valley Mills. 
—In 1839, Rev. Eli Kimberly and Nathan Wood, 
students of Hamilton Literary and Theological Semi- 





* This was the population in 1875, at which time also there were 15 families 
and 14 dwellings. There has been but little if any variation since then. 
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nary, preached successfully in this valley. S. M. 
Bainbridge, also a student, followed them. Under 
his labors a revival was enjoyed, and thirteen converts 
were baptized into the fellowship of the Vernon Bap- 
tist church. A church organization began to be felt 
a necessity. Thirty-three persons procured letters 
from their respective churches and united in a cove- 
They were duly recognized as a regular Bap- 
tist church April 4, 1840. Ebenezer Ranney and N, 
M. Coburn were appointed deacons. S. M. Bain- 
bridge was ordained Sept. 15, 1840, and served four 
years. After this Rev. J. P. Cook was pastor one 
year ; Rev. George Bridge, three years, during which 
time the church reached its highest number—r10; 
Rey. D, S, Jackson, one year. Rev. George A. Ames 
became the pastor in 1851, and in this year the 
license of E. Ranney was renewed. The year follow- 
ing they were without a’ pastor. Their last regular 
pastor was Rey. J. H. Wells, who served two years— 
1853, 54. After this they were supplied in part by 
resident licentiates, and in part by brethren from 
Madison University, During this period E, R. Crain 
and Congdon Crain were licensed. Their last dele- 
gation to the association was in 1855. ‘Ten years 
later a letter was received from them in which they 
say ‘‘they were supplied till August rst, when, from 
limited means, they decided to forego the privilege.” 
Efforts have been made to encourage and resuscitate 
this church, with no favorable results. They united 
with the Madison association from the Oneida asso- 
ciation in 1842. They worshiped in the meeting- 
house built for the Stockbridge Indians by Rev. John 
Sergeant, a Scotch missionary. From the time of 
their union with the Madison association 27 were re- 
ceived by baptism and 53 by letter; 47 were dis- 
missed, 21 excluded and 25 died. They contributed 
for benevolent objects, $315.15.* 

Five Chimneys was the name of a tavern, now a 
residence, located at the foot of the west hill in the 
north edge of the town, and built by Charles Leland, 
who came here from Worcester county, Mass., in 
1826, and also kept a small store. He failed soon 
after and then went to Oneida Castle, whence, after 
his failure there, he removed to the Western States. 
The house still retains the distinctive feature from 
which its name was derived—five chimneys. 

War OF THE REBELLION.—The record of Stock- 
bridge’s participation in this internecine struggle is 
more amply preserved than in most of the towns 
in the county, though the number of men furnished 
by it was disproportionately small as compared with 
many other towns, A larger proportion of those fur- 
nished, however, were natives and residents of the 
town. 


*From the Association Minutes for 1879. 
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At a special town meeting held at the hotel of H. 
D. Fryer in Munnsville, Sept..9, 1862, Jonathan M. 
Wilson, Alvin H. Strong and James H. Gregg were 
appointed a committee to raise on the credit of the 
town $1,000, upon town orders bearing interest and 
payable April 1, 1863, to pay to each volunteer under 
both calls of the President for 300,000 men each, who 
enlisted prior to Sept. 9, 1862, $10 as a town bounty ; 
and to each volunteer who enlisted under said calls 
before the quota was filled or a draft ordered, $25. It 
was also : 

“ Resolved, That any inhabitant of said town hay- 
ing paid any part of said bounty of $ro to any of 
the aforesaid volunteers, on presenting the proper 
vouchers the chairman of said committee shall refund 
the same to him in aforesaid town orders in case of 
failure on the part of said committee to raise money 
on said orders.” 

At a special meeting held at the same place 
Nov. 20, 1862, it was resolved to raise by 
a levy on the taxable property of the town not to ex- 
ceed $3,825, for the purpose of paying to each vol- 
unteer to the number necessary to fill the remainder 
of the quota, $225 in addition to the $25 each already 
voted by the town and the county bounty of $50 each, 
making $300 in all. 

At a special meeting held in the basement of the 
M. E. church in Knoxville, Aug. 5, 1863, it was re- 
solved to pay to each man drafted under the conscrip- 
tion then in progress, who responded in person or by 
an accepted substitute going to the war, $300 in 
town orders. This resolution was afterwards amend- 
ed at the same meeting by stnking out the words 
“and who responded in person or by an accepted 
substitute by going to the war,” and inserting in their 
place the words “and called into the service of the 
United States.” This action was reconsidered at an 
adjourned meeting held Aug. r2, 1863, and the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions adopted unani- 
mously :— 

‘“Wuereas, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, did, on the day of , 1863, 
order the conscription of three hundred thousand 
men, as provided by Act of Congress passed March 3, 
1863; therefore, * * * 

* Resolved, That the town levy a tax for the pur- 
pose of paying to each man drafted under the above 
mentioned order, who shall be accepted and mustered 
into the military service of the United States, and 
who enter upon such service, the sum of Three 
Hundred Dollars. 

“ Resolved, That the town pay the sum of Three 
Hundred Dollars to each man drafted and accepted 
who shall furnish an acceptable substitute who shall 
go to the war in his stead, excepting in case the draft- 
ed man shall procure a substitute for a less sum than 
the one above mentioned, he shall in no case receive 
more than the sum actually paid for such substitute. 
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“ Resolved, That the above mentioned sum shall 
be paid in town orders to be made and issued by the 
committee appointed in the following resolution :— 

“ Resolved, That James H. Gregg, Supervisor, 
_ Giles Sturdevant, Town Clerk, and Warren Strong, 
Justice of the Peace, of said town, be a committee 
for making and issuing said town orders. 

* Resolved, That the above mentioned orders bear 
interest from the first day of September next. 

“ Resolved, That the above mentioned committee 
be instructed to petition the Legislature of this State 
to legalize the action of this town meeting at its next 
session, and that it authorizes the board of Supervis- 
ors of Madison county to levy a tax upon the town of 
Stockbridge for the above mentioned purposes at 
their session for the year 1864, said tax to be levied 
and collected with the county tax for said year.” 

At a special meeting held Aug. 4, 1864, the follow- 
ing action was taken :— 

““Wuereas, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, did on the 18th day of July, 1864, 
order the conscription of Five Hundred Thousand 
men, unless that number volunteer by the sth day of 
next September, as provided by an Act of Congress, 
passed March 3, 1863, and amended , 1864. 

“ Resolved, ‘That the town of Stockbridge pay the 
sum of three hundred dollars to each man that volun- 
teers or furnishes an acceptable substitute under the 
above call for three years, and in no case shall the 
man furnishing the substitute receive any more than 
the actual sum paid for such substitute. 

“ Resolved, ‘That the above mentioned sums be 
paid in town orders to be made out and issued by the 
committee appointed in the following resolution :— 

* Resolved, That Jonathan M. Wilson, Supervisor, 
Giles Sturdevant, Town Clerk, and Warren Strong, 
Justice of the Peace, of the said town be a commit- 
tee for making and issuing said town orders. 

“‘ Resolved, That the above mentioned committee 
be authorized to present the above mentioned sum 
to the board of Supervisors at the next annual meet- 
ing of the board to be levied and collected with the 
county tax for said year. 

‘Resolved, That the town orders issued for the 
purpose herein mentioned shall bear interest from 
date of issue and be made payable on or before the 
rst day of January, 1865,” 

Sept. 1, 1864, the last preceding preamble and the 
following resolutions were adopted :— 

“ Resolved, That the town of Stockbridge will pay 
the sum of seven hundred dollars in addition to the 
county bounty already voted to any man who shall 
after this date volunteer or furnish an acceptable sub- 
stitute up to the time the draft is made under the 
above call and to fill the quota of said town for one 
year, said bounty to be paid in town orders to be 
made and issued by the committee appointed ata spec- 
ial meeting held Aug. 4, 1864, said orders to be issued 
only on satisfactory evidence that the volunteers or sub- 
stitutes have been mustered into the service of the 
United States, up to a number sufficient to fill the 
quota of the town. 

“ Resolved, That a bounty of eight hundred dollars 
be paid by said town in addition to the county boun- 
ty already voted to any man who shall after this date 
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volunteer or furnish an acceptable substitute up to 
the time the draft is made under the above call and 
to fill the quota of said town for the term of two 
years, said bounty to be paid in the manner provided 
in the foregoing resolution. 

“ Resolved, That the said town will pay the sum of 
seven hundred dollars in addition to the bounties al- 
ready voted in the town and county to any man who 
shall volunteer or furnish an acceptable substitute after 
this date and up to the time the draft is made under 
the above call and to fill the quota of said town for the 
term of three years, said bountyto be paid in the same 
manner as provided in the first of the foregoing resolu- 
tions. 

“* Resolved, That the committee appointed in 
special town meeting Aug. 4, 1864, be authorized to 
present the above mentioned sums to the board of 
Supervisors at the next annual meeting of the board 
to be levied and collected with the county tax for said 

ear. 
a: Resolved, That in no case shall any person who 
procures a substitute receive from the town a sum ex- 
ceeding the one actually paid such substitute. 

“ Resolved, That the town orders issued for the 
purpose herein mentioned bear interest from date of 
issue and be made payable on or before the first day 
of January, 1865.” 


January 7, 1865, the following action was taken :— 


“Wuereas, On the 2oth day of December, 1864, 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
issued a call for three hundred thousand men to serve 
in the army of the United States with those now in 
the field, therefore, 

“ Resolved, That by virtue of and in pursuance of 
the authority conferred by the Act of the Legislature of 
the State of New York entitled ‘an act to authorize 
the levying of a tax upon the taxable property upon 
the different counties and towns in the State, &c.,’ 
passed Feb. 9, 1864, we, the legal yoters of the town 
of Stockbridge, in the county of Madison, State of 
New York, hereby resolve and direct that there be 
raised upon the credit of the town for the purpose of 
paying bounties to the volunteers, recruits or substi- 
tutes to fill the quota of said town, who shall be duly 
mustered into the military or naval service of the Uni- 
ted States and duly credited to the town under the call 
of the President for three hundred thousand men, dated 
Dec. 20, 1864, the sum of ($18,000) eighteen thousand 
dollars for the aforesaid purpose, which said sum shall 
be put into the hands of the War Committee to be paid 
out by them, or as much thereof as shall be necessary 
for the aforesaid purpose to the best possible advan- 
tage. 

> Resolved, That for the purpose of paying the inci- 
dental expenses of such volunteering and for procur- 
ing such volunteers and for raising such moneys, and 
for no other purpose or purposes, the sum of two 
thousand five hundred dollars, or so much of said sum 
as shall be necessary for the purposes mentioned in 
this resolution, and we hereby resolve and direct that 
the said sum be levied and imposed as a tax upon the 
taxable property of the town.of Stockbridge, 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be duly 
certified and transmitted to the Board of Supervisors 
of the county of Madison at their next annual meet- 
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ing, and that they be and are hereby requested to levy 
the tax herein above mentioned to be collected in the 
next annual tax. 

“ Resolved, That the Supervisor of the town be and 
he is hereby directed to issue from time to time, ‘Town 
Orders’ signed by the Supervisor and Town Clerk and 
one Justice of the Peace of said town for the payment 
of said bounties, due on the first day of January, 1866, 
and to draw interest from the date of said order to the 
said first day of January, 1866, and not after that 
date. 

“ Resolved, That Jonathan M. Wilson, Ambrose 
Blakesley and Simeon B. Armour, be and they hereby 
are constituted a committee to be styled ‘the Town 
War Committee,’ whose duty it shall be to procure 
the enlistment of volunteers or recruits in the military 
or naval service of the United States in order to fill 
the quota of the town of Stockbridge under the pres- 
ent call for men by the President of the United States 
for three hundred thousand men, and to attend to the 
mustering in and credit of the same to the quota of 
said town.” 


Stockbridge furnished 74 men ; of whom 21 were 
natives and 65 residents of this town; 9 enlisted for 
one year, 5 for two years, and 49 for three years. 
They were distributed among the various organizations 
as follows: 1 in the 26th, 2 in the 34th, 7 in the 35th, 
4 in the 61st, 1 in the 64th, r in the g4th, 3 in the 
ro4th, g in the rrqth, and 4 in the 157th infantry 
regiments ; 1 each in the 15th cavalry regiment and 
1st mounted rifles; 32 in the rst, and 2 in the 2d ar- 
tillery regiments, They represented the various pro- 
fessions as follows: 44 were farmers, 3 each were car- 
penters, mechanics and clerks, 2 each were molders; 
harness makers, teachers and laborers, and 1 each 
were teamsters, masons, painters and millwrights. 


Statement * of bounties received :— 


15 received a town bounty of $ To. 
2 “ “e of 25. 
I a “ of 715- 
3 * a of 100, 

16 tf * of 300. 
2 oF % of 400. 
I of 500. 
4 - m of 700, 
I 2 of goo. 

19 “ County, State and U.S. bounty of 50. 
4 “cc “ “cc ee “ 100. 
6 a “ oe “ “ 300. 
I “ “ “ “e “ce 350. 
I its “ce “ce o “ 372. 
4 ce “ “ee “ee “ 400. 
2 “ “ “ “ “ce 600. 





¥ 


*We think there must be some error in this statement; but we give the 
figures as they are recorded, 





CHAPTER LV. 
Town oF LENOX. 


| ENOX, the north-eastern town of the county, is 
bounded on the north by Oneida county, from 
which it is separated by the Oneida lake and creek, 
on the east by Oneida county and the town of Stock- 
bridge, on the south by Stockbridge znd Smithfield, 
on the west by Sullivan. Its area, is 49,568 acres. 
It was formed from Sullivan March 3, 1809, and at 
that time contained 54,500 acres. The south-eastern 
corner was taken off in 1836 to help form Stock- 
bridge. 

Except in the southern portion the surface is level 
and swampy along the Sullivan line, but toward the 
north dry and gravelly. The drainage is into Oneida 
lake through the basins of the Oneida and the Cowas- 
salon creeks. These streams abound in trout, éspe- 
cially the Oneida, and in the lake are found bass, 
pike, pickerel, a few salmon and many other of the 
smaller varieties of northern fish. 

The minetals are gypsum, iron (in very small quan- 
tity,) sulphur in solution and salt. 

The soil is particularly adapted for wheat growing, 
and Lenox produces better crops of wheat than any 
other town of the county. The land was assessed in 
1823 at $11.75 per acre and three years later at 
$12.50. In 1880 good farms are worth from $75 to 
$125 per acre. In 1830 the assessed valuation of 
real and personal property was $622,645 ; in 1860 it 
was $2,138,739; in 1875 it was $4,221,470. 

The population of Lenox for the year 1840 was 
5,440, and at the present date, 1880, the latest re- 
turns give the number as 10,256. 

The Onondaga salt marsh out-crops at Canastota, 
and in 1818 a company began boring for salt, but 
failing to obtain a brine of sufficient strength to make 
the enterprise at all remunerative, gave up the 
attempt. In 1844 another attempt was followed by 
a similar failure, yet in 1855 another company was 
formed with a capital of $100,000, and experimented 
with the same unsuccessful result. In August of 1863 
still another company took the matter in hand with 
a capital of $25,000, to which the State added $5,000. 
They shared the fate of their predecessors, and the 
project of boring successfully for salt in the vicinity 
has been finally abandoned as impracticable. 


Scuoois.—There are twenty-eight districts in the 
town and the number of teachers employed in 1880 
was about fifty. The report of that year shows an 
appropriation of $5,663.16, by the commissioners, of 
which $95.62 was for libraries, and the balance for 
teachers’ salaries. The number of children of school 
age is reported to be 2,706. The report of commis- 
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sioners Nathaniel Hall, Edward {Lewis and Samuel 
Geddes for 1820 shows $295.83 allowed this town 
and the number of children taught, 837, In 1831 
the amount of $262.53 was received from the public 
school fund. 

The early records of the town were lost in the de- 
structive fires at Canastota in 1873, thus rendering a 
complet: list of its earlier officers impossible. From 
1839 they have been as follows:— 


SuPERVISORS. 


18309. Giles Whitman. 
1840-41. Martin Lamb. 
1842. Ambrose Hill. 
1843-44. Joshua Duncan, 
1845. Charles Stroud. 
1846-47. Gideon Raymond. 
1848-49. J. N. Whitman. 
1850-51. N. S. Cady. 
1852-53. Lucius Brooks. 
1854. E, R. White. 

SuPervisors. CLERKS. 
1855. John Montrose. Edward Norton. 
1856. Duncan McDougall. D. E. Haskell. 
1857. Sanford P. Chapman. Dennis Hardin. 
1858. Ralph H. Avery. D. E. Haskell. 
1859. Duncan McDougall. do. 
1860, do. L. B. Kern 
1861. R. H. Avery. do. 
1862. D. W.C. Stevens. do. 
1863. Perkins Clark. do. 
1864. J. A. Bennett. do. 
1865. Duncan McDougall. do. 
1866. J. A. Bennett. do. 
1867. D. McDougall. do. 
1868-69. do. James S. Stewart. 
1870. George B. Cady. do. 
1871. George Berry. do. 
1872. G. B. Cady. do. 
1873-74. George Berry. do. 
1875. Fred C. Fisk. do. 
1876. 3B. F. Chapman. do. 
1877. H. L, Rockwell. do. 
1878. Walter E. Northrup. do. 
1879. do. Arthur A. Foote. 


The present list of the officers of the town of 
Lenox for the year 1880-81 was kindly furnished by 
S. C, Waterman :— 

Supervisor—Loring Munroe. 

Town Clerk—Stephen C. Waterman. 

Justices :— 

District No. 2—John E. Ostrander. 
District No. 3—George W. Chapman. 
District No. 4—William T. Northrup. 
District No. 5—Alfred D. Kennedy. 

Assessors—Edward Bulger, Timothy G. 
Abraham Tuttle. 

Commissioner of Highways—William Ure. 

Overseers of the Poor :— 

Districts No. 2 and s—Hugh McCosker. 
District No, 4—Edward A. Haines. 

Constables— Barnes Davis, M. E. Rowley, Charles 
W. Reynolds, George T. Cook and George Wilcox. 

Collector—Jefferson C. New. 


Near, 


Inspectors of Election :— 
District No. 1—T. P. Chapman, F. E. Reed, Wm. 


W. Steadman, 

District No, 2—A. P. Walrath, Seth D. Baldwin, 
P. D, Cheeney. 

District No. 3—A. W. Palmer, E. O. Corigan, A. 
W. Watson. 


* District No. 4—F. Lamb, J. New, W. H. Britt. 

District No. 5—C. E. Remeck, John Seeley, E. T. 

Dean. : 

District No. 6—J. Phillips, J. S. Ward, M. Har- 

rington. 

Town Auditors—Abi A. Phipps, Edward R. White, 
Noah B. Kent. 

Sealer of Weights and Measures—John Flager. 

Game Constable—Peter Lewis. 

Excise Commissioners—W. A. Stone, Abraham 
Tuttle, William L. Chapman. 

The early settlements of the town were made 
almost entirely by the descendants of the early Dutch 
settlers along the productive valley of the Mohawk. 
As early as 1790 we find them beginning their migra- 
tions in this direction through Lenox to the fertile 
lands of Sullivan to which their attention had been 
called while passing through it as the prisoners of Sir 
John Johnson, taken by him in his memorable cam- 
paign in conjunction with John Brant down the Mo- 
hawk valley in 1780. It was not till 1792, however, 
that the first ones among them settled in Lenox—the 
first white settlers in the town. In that year Conrad 
Klock and his sons Joseph, John and Conrad setttled 
on the Cowassalon at the place now called Clock- 
ville which was named in honor of him. In this 
vicinity, also, were located several others of the early 
settlers who came in soon after, many of whose names 
are familiar to the present generation through those 
of their descendants who still live here. The Snyders, 
Moots, Forbes, Tuttles, Buyeas, Kilts, Betsingers 
and others were among them and gave character to 
the settlements, and by their industry conquered for 
themselves comfortable homes from the early wilder- 
ness. 

About the beginning of the present century Myn- 
dert Wemple settled at the place now called Wamps- 
ville and opened a tavern which he continued for sev- 
eral years. The hotel used to stand on the Seneca 
turnpike and was called the Blossom Hotel, and en- 
joyed an enviable reputation among the many passen- 
gers over the turnpike for the manner in which it was 
kept. The building has been moved to a few rods 
north of the turnpike and is at present occupied by 
Ed. Suits, who still keeps it as a hotel, and who has kept 
it some twenty years. Wm. Spencer was also an early 
hotel keeper here, and when the postoffice was estab- 
lished in 1824 was appointed post-master. 

Another prominent settler at this time—rz800—was 
Angel DeFerriere, who was born at Niort, France, 
June 8, 1769. In 1793 he emigrated to America and 
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making the acquaintance of Col. John Lincklaen 
came with him to Cazenovia. While there he made 
the acquaintance of Polly Dennie, the only daughter 
of Louis Dennie, then living at Canaseraga, whom he 
married a short time after. She was born in March, 
1774. He was a very wealthy man and withal public 
spirited, and did a great deal for the advancement of 
the little community wherein he lived. He died 
Sept. 17, 1832, and his wife, March, 1853. The old 
homestead may be seen just east of the Cowassalon 
on the Seneca turnpike. The creek at this place is 
spanned by a substantial stone bridge which contains 
a stone bearing the following inscription :— 
“S$. R. Co. 

ERECTED 1817. JOHN YOUNG, SUPERINTENDENT. 
R. Witcox & Sons, BvuILpers. 
DerFERRIER’S BRIDGE.” 

The county to the south of Oneida Lake was some- 
what tardy of settlement and it was not until 1807 
that a Col. Caldwell settled therein: 

In 1808 quite a number of others came in and it 
was not long before it had its proportionate number 
of new-comers. 

In the neighborhood of Beach ridge were the 
Northrops, Deacon Stephen, Sr., and his son Stephen, 
Jr. David Northrop was also here at an early day. 

William E. Fiske was born in Massachusetts in 
1796,a veteran of the war of 1812, having lost heavily 
in business, came on foot to Lenox in 1822 and 
located on Quality Hill. In 1826 he removed to 
Canastota and built a store in Main street for general 
merchandise. From the plentiful forests surrounding 
he manufactured potash on a large scale. He bought 
and repaired the house which his son Fred now occu- 
pies, and spent the remainder of his life init. In 
Nov., 1829, he was elected Justice of the Peace, and 
held the position until February, 1834, when he re- 
signed. In 1828 he was appointed by Lieutenant- 
Governor Pilcher as Inspector General, and resigned 
in 1859. He was elected to the presidency of the 
Canastota Bank in 1858, and the next year took the 
position of cashier which he held one year, after 
which he opened a private bank in company with his 
son Fred, who carried on the business alone until the 
establishment of the Canastota Knife Factory, when 
he retired from the business. 


ONEIDA, 


Oneida, one of the most thriving villages of the 
county, is situated on the Oneida creek, and also on 
the line of the N. Y. C. & Hudson River Railroad. 
The first settlement was made in 1818, and grew but 
slowly from a little hamlet into a community of some 
116voters. In the year 1839 a new impetus was given 
the growth of the place by the completion of the Syra- 





cuse & Utica R. R. from Utica to Syracuse, which was 
formally opened the 4th of July of that year in the 
midst of the most joyful excitement. 

Mr. Sands Higinbotham, who had acquired nearly 
all the land on which the yillage is situated by pur- 
chases in 1829 and 1830, and earlier appreciating the 
value of a railroad traffic, offered the company free 
right of way across his property on condition that a 
station be erected thereon for Oneida Castle, and that 
every train be stopped and held there ten minutes for 
the refreshment of passengers. The terms were 
cheerfully accepted by the company and the station 
was called Oneida Depot. In the mean time. Mr. 
Higinbotham prepared to reap the harvest which his 
contract had sown by erecting a hotel or “ eating- 
house.” In this he was assisted by Ira Hitchcock. 
But Mr. Higinbotham was not the earliest resident 
of Oneida. As in the case of Peterboro and its own- 
er, Mr. Higinbotham sent his man before him to 
make a clearing. This man was Henry Dygert, who 
came over from Vernon in 1832 and built the second 
frame house, the same now owned by Mr. Kenyon. 
Previous to this, Peter Dygert and Abram Phillips had 
located and built log houses. Isaac Morris found 
them when he, in 1828, arrived and built: a house of 
logs. Mr. Higinbotham himself arrived in 1834 with 
his family, and thereupon settlement was stimulated 
by his liberal offers of assistance to new comers. But 
the country was far from being attractive—a dead 
level of cedar swamp. The canal feeder was con- 
structed in 1835, and this brought many men into the 
region fur a time. Mr. Higinbotham siezed the op- 
portunity to make permanent citizens of them by 
offering lots on low terms and advancing lumber from 
his mill in Vernon for their buildings. A Mr. Breese, 
living at Skenandoah, father of Samuel Breese, loaned 
a great deal of money for the same purpose, taking 
mortgages on the property for security. 

For a number of years the new settlement was with- 
out a store and all the trading was done at Oneida 
Castle, where also the children were sent to school. 
The first store was probably that of Stoddard & Sype, 
a small place for traffic, opened about 1837. Nearly 
the same time Lyman Morse opened a small general 
store. At that time ordinary labor was paid for at 
the rate of fifty cents a day ; wood was cut for twenty- 
five cents a cord. The sight of money was very rare. 
The second frame house was built on the site of the 
Coe House, by Charles B. Stewart, and was known 
for many years as the “ pink house,” 

Mercuants.—The first store of importance was es- 
tablished in 1844 by S. H. Goodwin & Co. in a 
building erected by themselves. This was destroyed 
by fire in 1862, after which the fine brick block at 
present on the site was erected. L. H. Goodwin & 
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ONEIDA —POSTMASTERS, PHYSICIANS, LAWYERS, BANKS. 


Sons is the present firm, who deal in dry goods ex- 
clusively. 

Ambrose Hill commenced the grocery business in 
Oneida in 1850, having removed from Canastota 
where he had been since 1830, doing a large business 
on the bank of the canal. He obtained his stock 
from the merchant boats which in those days carried 
supplies for the retailers and corresponded to the 
wholesale houses of the present time. Mr. Hill and 
his son still continue the business successfully, not- 
withstanding he says that more profit could be made 
ona capital of $500 in those days than $1,000 will yield 
now. Mr. Hillentered the town in 18rg9 with his father, 
who kept a public house in Wampsville. He is perhaps 
the oldest merchant at present doing business in Mad- 
ison county. ‘There are still several of the older mer- 
chants in business, among whom we find S, & E. 
Kenyon, C. A, & D. H. Walrath, and S. Chapin & 
Son. The stores of Oneida are well filled and after 
the style of the stores of the metropolis. 


PostMAsTERS.—The post-office was established at. 
Oneida in 1841, and Erasmus Stone, proprietor of 
the Railroad House, was appointed first Postmaster. 
He came in 1841 from Salina. He was born in Ho- 
mer, Cortland county, in 1800. The office was kept 
in the bar room and Mr. Stone on going out on er- 
rands was in the habit of putting the day’s mail in his 
hat to be distributed as he might happen to meet the 
owners of letters. In this wise he possibly won the 
distinction of being the first free delivery postman in 
the Union. He held the office until 1845 ; died in 
Oneida, Nov. 14, 1878. His widow and three children 
are still living in the village. He was succeeded by 
Asa Smith, who in turn was followed by I. N. Messin- 
ger, and Ephraim Beck. The present postmaster, 
John Crawford was appointed June 28, 1864, and 
took possession July r6th, of that year. The receipts 
for the first full quarter of his term, from October 1st 
to December 31st, was $916.01. The receipts for 
quarter ending March gist, 1880, were $2,072.46. 


Puysictans.—The first physician in Oneida was 
Earl Loomis, who was graduated from Yale. Dr. 
Loomis was an old-school physician, a modest, unas- 
suming gentleman and a christian ; he moved to Oneida 
in 1842, and died after many years of successful prac- 
tice. In 1842, Lewis Joslyn began practice in the vil- 
lage, and the next year Benjamin Palmer joined them. 
After these pioneers came George Beardsley, Willard 
R. Fitch, I. W. Fitch, A. G. Purdy, Edward Loomis, 
Ogden Randall, Stillman Spooner and Edwin Perkins. 
At present quite a large number of resident physicians 
are to be found in Oneida. Drs. A. E. and yee 
Wallace, H. W. Carpenter, R. H. Gray, C. H, Perry, 
M. Cavana, Theodore Meade, J. T. Huntley, F. L. 
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Cherry, M. M. Ladd, and Mrs. M. H. Harter. 
Among the dentists are A. E. Cherry, L. H. Rice and 
C. A. Smith. 

Lawyvyers-—In 1848 I. M. Messenger, a native of 
Smithfield, a graduate of Hamilton college in 1839, 
opened a law office and has remained ever since. He 
is at this day the oldest resident lawyer. Mr. Car- 
skadden and Spencer H. Stafford are also lawyers of 
long service. ‘The members of the bar in this village 
are many for a place of its size. At this date the fol- 
lowing comprise the list:— 

M. J. Shoecraft, James L. Bennett, J. F. Tuttle, E. 
J. Brown, A. D, Kennedy, J. C. Kennedy, James B. 
Jenkins, B. F. Chapman, Stephen Chapman, T. A. 
Devereaux, J. A. Ferry, Robert J. Fish, Solon Gregg, 
J. E. Ostrander, H. S. Rockwell, and S. H. Stafford. 

Banks.— The Oneida Valley Bank filed its articles 
of incorporation and commenced the transaction of 
business in 1851, with a capital of $105,000 and the 
following officers: N. Higinbotham, President ; 
Samuel Breese, Vice-President ; T. F. Hand, Cashier. 
In order to issue agcirculating medium, the name was 
changed in 1865 to the “Oneida Valley National 
Bank of Oneida,” and business was continued under 
the laws governing National Banks. ‘There has been 
no change in the management since the incorporation, 
except that occasioned by the death of General 
Breese, Vice-President. The vacancy was filled by 
the appointment of the present Vice-President, Mr. 
D. G. Dorrance. 

The First National Bank of ‘Oneida was organized 
and received its articles of incorporation Oct. 1, 1865, 
and immediately commenced business transactions 
with a capital of $125,000. The first Board of Di- 
rectors was composed of Horace Devereaux, James J. 
Stewart, Samuel J. Fox, Franklin M. Whitman, James 
A. Barnett, Ambrose Hill, Simeon B. Armour, Still- 
man Spooner, Alvin Strong, Zadoc T, Bentley and C. 
A. Walrath. The first officers chosen were: Horace 
Devereaux, President ; James J. Stewart, Vice-Pres- 
ident ; and Virgil Bull, Cashier. A successful run of 
business was the result of good management. It was 
decided to retire a portion of the capital stock, and a 
change was effected which produced the State Bank, 
on January 1st, 1874, with a capital of $60,000. As 
it was considered desirable to issue a currency, it be- 
came necessary to reorganize under the National 
Bank provisos, and Nov. 9, 1878, witnessed another 
change in name and style of management, and busi- 
ness has since that date been continued under the 
present name of “The National State Bank of 
Oneida,” the capital of $60,000 remaining unchanged. 
The present officers are S. H. Fox, President; S. H. 
Farnam, Vice-President; A. B. French, Cashier ; 
and J. R. H. Whitnall, Assistant Cashier, 
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The Oneida Savings Bank was incorporated Feb. 
19, 1866, and commenced business April 1st, 1866, 
under the supervision of the following board of man- 
agement :— 

Daniel G. Dorrance, President ; Geo. H. Sanford and 
Goodwin P. Soper, Vice Presidents ; Edward Loomis, 
Secretary and Treasurer; I. N. Messinger, Attorney. 
The Board of Trustees was composed of the following 
gentlemen: Jno. Barnett, Peterboro ; Ralph H. Avery, 
Canastota; John J. Foote, Hamilton; Jonathan M. 
Wilson, Stockbridge; T. E. Barnes, Durhamville; 
Daniel G, Dorrance, Oneida Castle ; Geo. H. Sanford, 
Verona; Samuel Breese, I. N. Messinger, Jas. A. Ben- 
nett, Theodore F. Hand, E. C. Sanders, George Berry, 
Geo. P. Soper, T. G. Seeley, Ambrose Hill, Milton 
Barnett. Carefulness and a thorough knowledge of 
financiering has given the bank an enviable reputation 
as the annual report of January rst, 1880, would war- 
rant, viz: Assets, $320,080.21; amount due deposit- 
ors, $300,739.15 ; earnings for the year 1879, $17,- 
511.53; surplus $19,341.06, The last election re- 
sulted in the following officers: Dgniel G. Dorrance, 
President ; Geo. Berry, rst Vice President ; C. A. Wal- 
rath, 2d Vice President; Edward Loomis, Secretary 
and Treasurer ; C. E. Stevens, Attorney, and the follow- 
ing Trustees: Daniel G..Dorrance, Simeon Kenyon, 
Theo. F. Hand, Arichibald Hess, Edward C. Saun- 
ders, A. H. Niles, Geo. Berry, Albert E. Coe, Ralph 
H. Avery, Chas. E. Stevens, Ambrose Hill, C. A. 
Walrath, Jonathan M. Wilson, Hamilton Beecher, J. 
Newell Avery, (since deceased,) Loring Munroe and 
Henry S. Klock. 

There are two private banks—E. C. Stark & Co., 
who succeeded in 1875 to the business of Barnes, 
Stark & Munroe’s Bank, established in 1870; and 
The Central Bank, a private institution established in 
1870, with Jas. D. Kilburn, President; W. E, 
Northrup, Vice President ; andJ. E. Girvin, Teller. 

MANUFACTURING.—AS early as 1846 General John 
Messenger in company with Herman Phelps and 
others, including O. T. Burt, of Syracuse, built a foun- 
dry and machine shop onthe banks of the canal feeder, 
under the name of H. H. Phelps & Co. 

The tannery of George Berry was built in 1857, 
at a cost of about $8,000. In 1871 it was burned 
and the same year rebuilt by the enterprising owner, 
and business renewed as soon as the buildings were 
completed. The factory is run by steam, (20 horse 
power engine,) and the capacity for tanning is 4,000 
calf-skins yearly. 

The Oneida Steam Engine and Foundry Company 
was organized in 1872 by stockholders. Large brick 
buildings were erected and the manufacture of the 
Westcott patent lathe and drill chucks, a leading arti- 
cle in their business begun, They have subsequently 








introduced the building of a portable agricultural en- 
gine which sells well. About 25 men are employed 
on an average. 

In October, 1875, the Oneida Iron Works were es- 
tablished by W. S. Leete, C. F. Polley, A. E. Loomis, 
T. E. Mayne and D. Carpenter, formerly employed 
by Wood, Tabor & Morse, of Eaton. General job 
work and repairing is done at their works, but their 
specialty is the building of steam engines, on which 
they have made a number of valuable improvements. 
Thirty-five men are employed and the demand for the 
engine is very flattering. The firm expect to make 
seventy-five in the year 1880. Their principal sales 
are south and west. 

Chappell, Chase, Maxwell & Co. erected large 
buildings and commenced the manufacture of burial 
caskets, Oct. 1, 1879. They employ about 100 opera- 
tives and produce an average of fifty cases per day. 
Although the enterprise is young in this locality, the 
firm are attaining a very widespread reputation of 
producing a superior article at low rates. 

They manufacture a full line, including cloth and 
velvet covered and varnished burial cases and caskets ; 
also robes, habits and wrappers of over 300 styles, 
and about 4oo patterns of casket lining. They job every 
article used by undertakers in addition to the goods 
manufactured by them. 

The Oneida Mills, G. @*Parker proprietor, are the 
only custom and flouring mills in the village. They 
were built in 1840 by Sands Higinbotham. Seven 
runs of stone are in operation at present, and are run 
by both steam and water power. 

The sash and blind factory is owned by C. W. 
Mott & Co. The buildings are on Cedar street. The 
present proprietors are successors of G. P. Soper, 
who carried on the business alone some years, until 
associated with Mr. Mott in 1861. The firm is now 
composed of C. W. and William Mott. They manu- 
facture doors and brackets, in addition to sash and 
blinds. 

Hard Bros’. Spring Bed and Cot Factory was moved 
from Ashland, Ohio,in March, 1876, and commenced 
operations with three men. Theynow have a building 
two stories high, 48 by rg1x feet, with engine and boiler 
houses attached, all being built of brick. They buy 
their lumber in the log and have a saw-mill and other 
machinery necessary to work it into the proper shapes, 
in fact they manufacture everything used by them ex- 
cept the wire. A twenty-five horse-power engine is 
required to run the machinery, but the business is in- 
creasing so fast as to require more machinery and a 
larger capacity of horse-power. At present they are 
turning out 500 beds and cots every week, embracing 
twelve different styles of the spiral and slat spring 
beds and cots, of which they are the inventors and 
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hold patents. The Brothers are both young, being 
under forty, and take active part in the business. 
They employ three traveling salesmen and ship goods 
to all the points of trade in the Atlantic and Gulf 
States. They are building a trade in Mexico, having 
shipped goods there the past season. 


ScHoots.—In the earliest history of Oneida the 
children were sent to Oneida Castle, later on a travel- 
ing writing master opened a school in a private house. 
In 1841 the first school-house was built, but the name 
of the teacher is lost to the memory of those who re- 
main of the olden time. However, the old school- 
house still remains, and may be found in the rear of 
the Allen Hotel, doing duty as an ice house. The 
trustees were Thomas Barlow, Colon Brooks and 
John A. Seeber; the latter gentleman is still living in 
the village, at the age of seventy-five. 

Much of interest pertaining to the schools was lost 
in a fire that destroyed records of interest, and the 
account is therefore somewhat meagre. 

Oneida village embraces districts 25 and 26. The 
former erected a school-house in 1850, which has 
been subsequently enlarged and improved. It is val- 
ued at $8,000 and is a convenient, tasteful building. 
The school census shows the number of children of 
school age in 1879 to have been 602, and nearly that 
number were enrolled in the school. The school re- 
quires the services of seven teachers. The branches 
of higher mathematics and modern and classical lan- 
guages are taught, and the classes are regularly graded. 
The school house of district No. 26, located on Elm 
street, was built in the summer of 1851. Expenses 
for year ending Oct. 31, 1879, $2,103.26. Number 
of school children in the district in 1879, 485; aver- 
age daily attendance, 187. The value of school prop- 
erty, which has been considerably improved since orig- 
inal building, is estimated at $7,000. The school is 
graded and classes are conducted through the higher 
branches of mathematics and in languages. A large 
seminary building stands unoccupied, owing to finan- 
cial difficulties. It is owned by Mr. Higinbotham. 


Horets.—The Railroad Eating House was first 
kept by Henry Y. Steward, and in 1841 Erasmus 
Stone became the proprietor. This was on the site 
now occupied by the Bacon House. There are at 
present five hotels in Oneida. The Eagle, kept by 
Frank Foote; the Madison House, kept by R. M. 
Northrup; the Allen Hotel, so long kept by John W. 
Allen, now kept by Fred Allen’s Sons; the Bacon 
House, with Henry Burdick as proprietor, and the 
Globe Hotel, kept by E. Wirth. 


CuuRcHES,—St. John’s church, (Protestant Episco- 
pal,) was organized May 6th, 1843, under the charge 
of the Rev. Stephen H. Batlin of “ Zion Church” in 





Rome, Oneida county, who officiated at evening 
prayer every Sunday evening. The first wardens were 
William V. Winslow and Hulbert G. Wetmore. The 
church service was novel to the congregation, with the 
exception of a few persons, mostly ladies, and the 
church for several years had to contend against the 
traditional prejudice and misapprehension of an in- 
terior American “society.” Mr. Batlin resigned and was 
succeeded by the Rev. Henry B. Whipple, (now 
Bishop of Minnesota,) who with the following minis- 
ters kept up the service until Dec., 1858: the Revs. 
P. A. Proal, D. D., Henry A. Neel, D, D., (now 
Bishop of Maine,) W. A. Matson, D. D., O. E. 
Herrick, W. B. Ashley, Mason Gallagher, and Mr. 
Oliver. Bishop DeLancey held one service and ad- 
ministered the holy sacrament of baptism, 

In 1858 Mr. Niles Higinbotham with his usual 
liberality donated a lot to the church, and a chapel 
seating about roo was erected, and furnished mainly 
by the liberality of Mrs. S. D. Randall and her 
daughter, Mrs. Eliza Higinbotham. During this year 
the Rev. Mr. Sleeper officiated regularly in the Parish 
under appointment by Bishop DeLancey. He was 
succeeded by Dr. Matson of Utica, and Dr, Gregory, 
of St. James’ church, of Syracuse, who was particu- 
larly interested in keeping up the services of the 
church. The first rector was the Rev. Edward Pido- 
ley, who took charge of the parish March 9, 1860. 
Bishop DeLancey visited the parish July 17, 1860, 
and consecrated the chapel and administered the rite 
of confirmation to five persons. The rector resigned 
his care March roth, 1861. The Bishop appointed 
the Rev. W. H. VanAntwerp, (Deacon,) who assumed 
the charge July 14th, 1861, at a salary of $500, July 
25th, 1862, Bishop DeLancey visited the parish and 
ordained as priest the minister in charge. July 7, 
1863, Rev. W. H. VanAntwerp resigned. April 3, 
1864, he was succeeded by the Rev. H. V. Gardner, 
who took charge asrector, July 1, 1864, and remained 
four years. During his rectorship, a fine bell weigh- 
ing 1,200 lbs,, was purchased and placed in the tower 
at an expense of about $900. He also raised about 
$1,000 as a rectory fund. The Rev. Geo, G. Perine 
was called as rector, and took charge August 8th, 
1868, and resigned May 1st, 1873; during which 
time a rectory was built which with the lot adjoining 
the church cost about $4,000. The Rey. George T. 
LeBoutillior, (Deacon,) took charge May tst, 1873, 
under Bishop Huntington, and he was ordained priest, 
by the Bishop of the Diocese May 6th, 1874, and im- 
mediately thereafter assumed the duties of rector, 
which office he held until Feb. 25th, 1877, when he 
accepted a call to Grace church, Watertown, N. Y. 

In the year 1873 the chapel was enlarged to a seat- 
ing capacity of 250 or 300, by the addition of tran- 
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septs andarecess chancel. May 27th, 1877, the Rev. 
George P. Hibbard, the present rector, took charge 
of the parish. During his charge a debt of about 
$2,000 has been paid, leaving the parish entirely free. 
The interior of the church has been very much beau- 
tified; the altar raised, beautiful altar hangings in em- 
broidery donated, among which is a very fine frontal, 
a thank-offering from the rector’s wife. On Easter 
Day, 1880, a beautiful baptismal font of marble was 
set up and consecrated, being a memorial to the son 
of a former rector (Mr. LeBoutillier,) a gift from the 
children of the Sunday school. There have been 255 
persons baptized in the parish, 68 couples married 
and go burials. There are 140 communicants, and 
the Sunday School has a membership of about roo. 

Besides the two Sundayservices in the parish church, 
and the regular Friday services, also the keeping of 
all holy days, the rector holds a service twice a month 
on Sunday at Munnsville, where there is a congrega- 
tion of 75 to 140; also at Durhamville, (a mission 
organized by the Rev. Mr. Perrine,) service is held on 
the first Sunday in every month with a good congre- 
gation. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of Oneida, was 
organized Novy. 25th, 1850. The number of original 
members is not known, ‘There had been preaching 
by the Methodists in Oneida previously but not regu- 
larly. The first pastor was Rev. W. E. York, ap- 
pointed in 1850. He served one year, preaching in 
the morning at Oneida village, and in the evening at 
Oneida Castle. During his pastorate a subscription 
to build a church was started, and the following build- 
ing committee appointed: David A. Parkhill, George 
Parkhurst and Reuben Pomeroy. The first board of 
trustees consisted of Sidney Rivenburgh, Ford Pilcher, 
George Parkhurst, Reuben Pomeroy, A. W. Stevens, 
James Bonner and Aaron Yale. The first class-leader 
was Ford Pilcher, and the first board of stewards con- 
sisted of A. W. Stevens, Curtiss Robinson, George 
Parkhurst, Johnson McElvey and N. C, Belknap. The 
first Sunday School Superintendent was Aaron Yale. 

Rey. Isaac Foster was appointed in 1851 to suc- 
ceed Rev. W. E. York, and during his pastorate the 
church was built and dedicated, The same building 
is still occupied by the society, though it has been re- 
paired and remodeled. The edifice is of brick about 
36 by 58 feet with a seating capacity of 350. The 
subsequent pastors with their terms of service were as 
follows: Rev. W. Jerome, 1852—’53 ; D. W. Thomp- 
son, 1854; D. T. Elliott, r855~56; W. C. Steele, 
18578; Richard Cook, 1859; G. ,C. Elliott, 
18601; L. A. Eddy, 1862-3; A. Hall, 1864; 
C. N. Stowers, 1865-6; A. J. Kenyon, 1867—8; 
S. Bull, 1869-71; R. C. Fox, 1872; R. Brew- 
ster, 1873-4; L. B. Wells. 1875-7; and the 





present pastor, Rev. William A. Ely was appointed 
September 17, 1878. Under Mr. Eddy’s adminis- 
tration in.1862-’3, the church was repaired and en- 
larged by the addition of a room for the social meet- 
ings of the society and the primary department of the 
Sunday School. During Mr. Stowers’ pastorate in 
1865-6, a parsonage was erected adjoining the 
church, 

The present membership of the church is 175. The 
Sunday School has a total membership of 22 officers 
and teachers and 196 scholars. During the present 
year (1880) an old debt against the church property 
has been liquidated, and now the property is clear of 
all incumbrance. The present board of trustees con- 
sists of George Berry, M. J. Shoecraft, S. N. Ruggles, C. 
O. Loomis, C. B. Cree, A. Alexander and John F. Wil- 
son, The stewards are George Berry, A. Alexander, 
James Belton, D. H. Cole, Wm. Webb, C. O. Loomis, 
C. B. Cree, S. C. Gilbert, and J. B, Niles. Treasurer, 
S. N, Ruggles; Class Leaders, A, J. Frost, George 
Berry and D. H, Cole; Sunday School Superintend- 
ent, C. O, Loomis. 

The Baptist Church Society was organized in 1842, 
at Oneida Castle, with 13 members, (4 males and 9 
females), The Rev. Seymour Adams was their first 
pastor, who preached one-third of the time, and the 
Rey. D. D. Ransom preached the balance of the time 
until the church was removed to Oneida village, which 
was in 1848, April 4, 1848, the name was changed 
tothe “ Oneida Baptist Society,” and Henry Marshall, 
Ralph K. Ellinwood and B. B. Stoddard were elect- 
ed trustees. Elder L. S. Huntley was called to the 
pastorate Oct. 14, 1848. In 1849 the society erected 
their house of worship, which they are now occupying. 
March 14, 1849, the society added the Oneida Castle 
congregation to their numbers, and the present mem- 
bership is 187. Their spiritual welfare is under the 
guidance of the Rev. G, E. Farr. This society was 
the home of the Rev. John Smitzer, (deceased,) who 
was very popular and widely known. Among the 
present members is the Rev. Silas Spaulding, who is 
97 years old, and whose memory is still good. The 
church is in a flourishing condition, owning property 
valued at $5,000. 

A very large and interesting Sunday School is con- 
nected with the church, and has 19 teachers and 203 
scholars. Dr, J. T. Wallace, the superintendent, is a 
man highly qualified to fill that honorable and respon- 
sible position, ’ 

Presbyterian Church.—A meetitig was held at the 
house of Mr, Sands Higinbotham early in 1844, at 
which there were present Mr. and Mrs. Higinbotham 
and their son Niles, Alex. Stewart, James Stewart, 
Jeremiah Cooper, Jacob Cooper, Garret Van Brock- 
lin, Simon New and Luke Hitchcock. At this meet. 
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Puncan Mc Poucatt. 


Duncan McDougall was born in the city of Schen- 
ectady in the year 1810, and came with his parents 
and settled near Wampsville in 1819, and continued 
to live with his parents there till he was 21 years of 
age, when he began business for himself as a carriage 
For the 


next four years he was engaged in the grocery business. 


maker, which business he followed till 1837. 


From then till 1846 was engaged in boating on the 
Erie canal, and in 1847 built a saw-mill at Wampsville, 
which he conducted for 12 years. In 1859 in com- 
pany with Ira Shepard, Jared N. Avery and others he 
built and conducted a grist-mill till 1872, when he 
removed to Oneida village, and engaged in the coal 
In 1878, 
he bought an interest in the carriage business, with 


John Barrett, in Oneida village, where the firm of 


business, which he continued for 5 years. 


Barrett & McDougall are conducting a prosperous 


general carriage manufacturing business. Mr. Mc- 


Dougall has been twice married, first on Dec. 18th, 
1834, to Miss Fanny Yorker, of Lenox, N. Y., who 
died Oct. 8, 1865, and who is buried at Wampsville. 
His second marriage was to Miss Ellen I. Vaughn, of 
Bath, Steuben Co., Oct. 2, 1868. He has three chil- 
dren living, one by his first wife and two by his second. 
Mr. McDougall has been elected supervisor of his. 
town at seven different times, and besides has held 
almost all of the various town offices, at different times. 
He has through life been an active business man, and 
has taken a lively interest in the politics of the coun- 
try, and has always with a consistency characteristic of 
the man acted with the Democratic party. He has for 
years been chairman of the County Democratic Com- 
mittee, which office he now fills with marked ability. 
He was also postmaster for the term of 8 years at 
Wampsville, his term expiring at the close of Pierce’s 


administration. 


ONEIDA— NEWSPAPERS. 


ing it was resolved to organize a Presbyterian church 
and Society. Shortly after they secured the services 
of the Rev. James Nichols, and he preached in a 
school room on Madison street, a short distance west 
of the Madison House. ‘The first record is as fol- 
lows: ‘A meeting of citizens of Oneida Depot and 
vicinity was organized in the Reading Room, Friday 
eve., at 7 o'clock, March 1, 1844, for the purpose of 
forming a Presbyterian society and electing trustees 
for the same. Herman Phelps was elected chairman 
and S. H. Goodwin, secretary. It was resolved that 
the number of trustees of this society be three, who 
shall be known, and their successors in office forever, 
by the name and title of Trustees of the Oneida Depot 
"resbyterian Society, and whenever a church is to be 
organized in this society, they are to apply to a Pres- 
hytery, which is in connection with the Old School 
yeneral Assembly, for such organization.” The trus- 

ees elected were James Stewart, for one year, Jere- 
aiah Cooper, for two years, and 5S. H. Goodwin, for 
three years. It was resolved that L. Hitchcock, N. 
lliginbotham and S, E. Cobb be a building commit- 
tee to associate with the trustees to circulate a sub- 
scription and build a house for public worship, if 
funds enough could be obtained. 

The society became incorporate March 25, 1844, 
and on the 13th day of June a church was organized 
with thirty members, twenty of whom came from the 
Wampsville church, A vote decided the name to be 
“The Presbyterian Church of Oneida Valley,” (the 
Valley was afterwards left off,) and the following per- 
sons were elected ruling Elders: David Blackman, 
Heman Phelps, James Stewart, Jeremiah Cooper and 
Charles L. Gardner. A church building was built, 
and Noy. 30, 1844, it was resolved “that the new 
meeting-house be dedicated to the service of God as 
soon after the 1st of January next as the paint of the 
house is sufficiently dry, and the traveling will permit.” 

This meeting-house is the one still in use by the 
society, though it has been enlarged and remodeled 
and materially improved. The Rev. James Nichols 
was called Feb. 1, 1845, to be pastor at a salary of 
$500, and remained until 1851. He was succeeded 
by Rev. C. R. Gregory, D. D., who commenced 
his jabors in April, 1851, and continued until March, 
1804 

The Society was very loyal during the war ; on the 
day after the firing on Sumpter, at the suggestion of 
the pastor, two ladies made a flag, and the next Sab- 
bath saw it floating from the top of the steeple, where 
it remained until whipped into shreds. Rev. Charles 
E. Robinson, D. D., was successor to Dr. Gregory ; 
he was called Aug. 25, 1864, and commenced his 
labors’ during the fall, and remained until July 30 
1867. Rev. George D. Baker came in October, 1867, 
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and dissolved his connection in July, 1871. The 
present pastor was called on the 27th day of March, 
1872; he entered on his duties in the May following, 
and was installed Sept, roth in the same year. 

The success of this Society has been remarkable, 
and the increase a steady one,—commencing in 1844 
with only 30 members, and an income so limited as 
to necessitate the assistance of the Home Mission, 
which contributed $200.00 to their support. In 1854, 
the members. numbered 78; contributions for con- 
gregational expenses were $642.00, and for benevolent 
objects, $161.23. Ten years later there were 116 
members, 150 Sunday School scholars, $175.00 con- 
tributed for benevolent purposes, and $1,100.00 for 
congregational expenses. The report for 1874 was: 
240 communicants, 280 Sunday School scholars ; 
benevolent contributions, $703.00; congregational 
expenses, $2,450.00. In 1880, the number of mem- 
bers was 330, a Sunday School with over 350 mem- 
bers, (probably the largest in the county,) under the 
supervision of Alonzo Randall, superintendent. The 
names of the elders were Robert J. Stewart, Goodwin 
P. Soper, Alonzo Randall, Jacob Winnie, M. M, 
Allen, Wm. H. Carter, and Ambrose Hill, Jr. 

The Roman Catholic Church was built in 1852 
under the pastorate of the Rev. Patrick Kenna, (a 
brother of Lawrence Kenna,) who established the 
congregation in 1852, His death occurred in 1856, 
and his remains were interred jn the church. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. Fathers —— McDermott, 
Wm. Sheahan, James A. O’Hara, (now of Syracuse,) 
W. F. Sheahan and Wm. Finley, who still remains as 
tne officiating priest. 

NeEwsPaPERS—The Demacratic Union was estab- 
lished at Hamilton, in October, 1856, by Levi S. 
Backus, and was sold the next year to W. H. Baker, 
who, in 1863, removed it to Oneida. Mr. Baker 
continued in the business until his death, June 15, 
1872. The present proprietors, Baker & Maxon, 
(R. M. Baker and S. A. Maxon,) took possession 
Aug. 1, 1872, and have increased its circulation to 
upwards of 3,000. 

The Oneida Zeegraph was started by D. H. 
Frost, September, 1851, in 1854 was discontinued 
because of Mr. Frost’s health failing. Some months 
after John Crawford became proprietor and employed 
Ira D. Brown as editor. The new paper was known 
as the Sachem. In 1863 it was again named, Des- 
patch being selected as the new name, Edward H. 
Spooner at the same time becoming a partner. In 
1866 it passed into the hands of Purdy & Jackson. 
In 1870, Myron M. Allen became the successor of 
Mr. Purdy. In July, 1880, Albert P. Potter, of the 
Syracuse Standard, purchased Mr. Allen’s interest, 
and the firm is now Jackson & Potter. 
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The Oneida Free Press, an independent weekly, 
was established in the early spring of 1880, Its first 
number appeared April 3. The proprietor is Mr. W. 
Hector Gale, who was born in the village and learned 
his trade there. Mr. Gale is a practical printer, and 
is issuing a well arranged newspaper, which is steadily 
gaining ground. The publishers acknowledge their 
indebtedness to Mr, Gale for much valuable informa- 
tion pertaining to the village of Oneida. 

Socieries.— Oneida Lodge, No. 240, F. & A. M, 
was organized with eight charter members in 1851, and 
received its charter June 22, 1852. ‘The first election 
resulted in the selection of the following officers: Lu- 
cius Brooks, W. M.; George Harp, S. W.; Daniel T. 
Lype, J. W. The W.M.’s since the organization are 
as follows: Lucius Brooks, 1851~53 ; George Harp, 
185457 ; Nelson Morris, 1858; Dr. Alonzo E. Cher- 
ty, 1859~69; J. H. Falkner, 1870-75; Palmer 
Eggleston, 1876; Dr. Alonzo E. Cherry, 1877; Mor- 
ris Harrington, 1878. J. H. Falkner is the present 
W. M. The lodge is in a very flourishing condition, 
with a membership of about 150. 

Dorie Chapter, R. A. M., was organized in 1867 
with A. E. Cherry as M. E. H. P., who was succeeded 
by R. E. McKenzie, Dr. D. Mason, of Canastota, 
Will C. Chappel, John Lockhardt and H. W. Lew. 
The present incumbent is W. S, Lette. 

I. O. O. #—A, \odge of this order was organized 
under a special dispensation from the Grand Lodge, 
Nov. 15, 1871, and adopted for its name that of 
ELumenia Lodge No. 296, with the following P. G.’s as 
charter members: Ira Luce, Palmer Eggleston, 
Smith Sayles, J. D, Houghton, Alonzo E, Cherry and 
Orson Foster. The first officers were Rev. J. D. 
Houghton, N. G.; Ira Luce, V.G. The Lodge has 
enjoyed peace, harmony and prosperity, haying at the 
present time some eighty active members. Chauncey 
Stocking has been Warden since the organization, and 
Tra Luce has held the office of Conductor during the 
existence of the Lodge with the exception of two 
terms. The officers for the term are H. L. Rockwell, 
N. G.; L. H. Canfield, V. G.; E. E. Coe, Secretary; 
P. D, Cheney, Treasurer; P. Eggleston, R. 5. N. G.; 
W. W. Warr, L.S. N, G.; Ira Luce, C.; C. Stocking, 
W.; M. McGregor, R. S. S.; W. Hector Gale, L. S. 
S.; Geo. Stillson, R. S. V. G.; G, D. Hubbard, L. S. 
V. G.; I. M. Lamson, Chaplain. 

Father Matthew Total Abstinence Union was per- 
manently organized Feb. 22, 1874, and the following 
officers were selected: Laurence Kenna, President ; 
Thomas O’Brien, V. P.; I. T. Deering, R. S.; John 
Delancy, C. S.; George Wilcox, F. S.; John Fitzger- 
ald, Treasurer ; Rev. William Finley, Chaplain ; Neil 
Duross, Marshal; Thomas Sheahy, Sergeant-at- 
Arms. An earnest and active interest has been par- 
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ticularly noticeable in this Society, and it has undoubt- 
edly been more influential than any other Society in 
promoting the cause of temperance in this locality. 
It boasts of forty active working members, and has a 
brass band thoroughly equipped and uniformed. 
Meetings are regularly held, and the attendance and 
enthusiasm is still as marked as at the time of its in- 
ception. The officers for 1880 are Laurence Kenna, 
President ; Thomas Kennedy, V. P.; P. Fitzgerald, 
Rec. and Cor. Secretary ; James Monohan, Financial 
Secretary ; Matthew Kelley, Treasurer; Rev. Wm. 
Finley, Chaplain; Thomas Kelley, Marshal; Daniel 
Horray, Sergeant-at-Arms, 

Oneida Chapter, No. 21, order of the Eastern Star, 
—The first organization was made through Robert 
Morris, LL. D., the originator of the order in 1864, 
under the name of “Oneida Lodge, No, 270, of the 
Eastern Star.” Jan. 4, 1871, a charter was obtained 
from the Grand Chapter of the State when it was 
designated as Oneida Chapter, No. 21, O. E. S. Its 
present officers are M. E. Faulkner, W. M.; W. S. 
Leete, W. P.; J. A. Harp, A. M. 


Frre DepartMENT.—In the early days of the histo- 
ry of Oneida this important branch of service was 
somewhat neglected, but later, E, W. Jones (deceased) 
acted as self-appointed engineer for a number of 
years, and by his untiring efforts placed the depart- 
ment upon a much better footing, which resulted in a 
systematic organization of which he was elected the 
first chief. Upon his death he was succeeded by C. G, 
W. Stoddard, (in 1875,) who by persistent efforts, 
assisted by a thorough, practical knowledge of what 
was necessasy, succeeded in effecting the present 
thorough department. Feb. 8, 1877, the present regu- 
lations were adopted, and the following officers were 
elected: C. G. W. Stoddard, Chief; John H. Phillips, 
1st Asst.; George Paine, 2d Asst. According to the 
annual report in the spring of 1880, the apparatus con- 
sisted of one hook and ladder truck, one third-class 
Cole Bros’. steamer, one hand engine, (Button’s,) two 
hand hose carts and one horse hose cart, and some 
1,500 feet of hose in good condition: The companies 
are enumerated as follows: Messenger Hook and 
Ladder Co. No. 1, C. E. Remick, foreman; Oneida 
Steamer Co. No. 1, C. H. Nixdorf, foreman ; German 
Hose Co. No. 1, Joseph Hurlee, foreman ; Stoddard 
Engine and Hose Co, No. 2, R. Haslam, foreman. 
A good engine house with commodious meeting-rooms 
well furnished, is situated near the center of the vil- 
lage, and a new hook and ladder house will soon be 
erected on the site of the present inferior wooden 
structure. The members of the department are all 
volunteers except the engineer of the steamer, who is 
paid. The department are members of the State 
Association. A plentiful supply of water is furnished 
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by the “feeder,” reservoirs, and cisterns. The officers 
for 1880 are C. G. W. Stoddard, Chief Engineer ; 
L. E. Allen, rst Asst.; Robert Happle, 2d Asst. The 
Trustees are, L. A. Ashteneau, of O. S. Co. No. 1; V. 
Hurlee, of G. H. Co. No. 1; Wm. Bull, of M. H. & 
L. Co. No. 1, and William Palmer, of S. E. & H. Co. 
No. 2. N. Sype, Treasurer, James Vehling, Jr., Secre- 
tary. The first fire engine was purchased between 
the years of 1848 and 1850. 


VILLAGE OFricers.—The first trustees of the vil- 
lage in 1848 were: James Williams, Joseph Fish, 
James McFarland and Simon E. Cobb. The first 
officers were: President, E. Stone; Clerk, I. C. 
Sloan. The election was held-July 15, 1848. A 
code of ordinances was adopted by vote August 17, 
the same year. 

The officers for 1880 are: DeWitt C. Stephens, 
President; J. Eugene Girvin, Clerk; Watson A. 
Stone, Treasurer; Milton L. Sayles, Street Commis- 
sioner; E. J. Brown, Acting Attorney ; Erhart Worth, 
Charles F. Polly, Norman Lype, Charles Fitzgerald, 
John Fitzgerald, Trustees. 

The total receipts of the village during 1879 were 
$9,563.01; disbursements, $9,194.45. 

The policemen are appointed by the trustees and 
president. The present force are: M. E. Gower, 
(deputy sheriff and police,) George T. Cvok, cou- 
stable. There is a lock-up in connection with the 
engine house. 

In 1851 an office of the Western Union Telegraph 
company was opened, and I. N. Messenger was their 
agent until 1863. The company hesitated to establish 
this office, hence the citizens agreed to guarantee 
$300 toward the expenses. 


CANASTOTA. 


The village of Canastota, located on the Erie 
canal, the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad and at the northern terminus of the Can- 
astota and Cazenovia Railroad, was incorporated 
April 28, 1835, by special charter, and subsequently 
re-organized under the general act of incorporation 
of April r2, 1870. The first election was held at the 
house of Joseph C. Spencer, the first Tuesday of 
May, 1835.* The officers for 1880 are: President, 
R. H. Avery; Clerk, George N. Bauder; Treasurer, 
C. L. Hobart; Collector, Hobert J. Stebbins; Police 
Commissioner, Marcus Lower ; Chief of Fire Depart- 
ment, Benj. F. Rowe; Foreman of Steamer, M. B. 
Robbins. 

The population of the village in 1840 was 8o0. 
It contained four taverns, three churches, eight stores, 
120 dwelling houses, a number of boarding houses 





* All the early records of the village were destroyed by the fire of 1873. 


“well provided with stores of all kinds. 








and one machine shop. The population for 1880 is 
1,606. 

MercHaAnts.—The early merchants of the place, 
or store-keepers as they were then called, were James 
Graham, who kept a small grocery on the canal bank 
in 1817. Shortly after the opening of this Reuben 
Hawley and his brother John opened a store near 
what was then called the canal basin. Frost & Kibbe 
came next upon the list, and then the Crouse Brothers. 
The stores began to multiply as the population in- 
creased, and the old store-keepers fell away from 
business or moved to larger localities, as in case of 
the Crouse Brothers, and new claimants for patronage 
came into public notice. At present Canastota is 
James M. 
Parker, Hiram Brown, Charles O. Chesley and Irving 
B. Roberts are in the dry goods and grocery business. 
John and Charles Cronk, groceries and dry goods, 
W. T. Northrup, groceries and stationery, and Groat 
& Avery own a grocery and boot and shoe establish- 
ment, while an extensive business is done by Mr. 
Hamilton in boots, shoes and leather. The Lowen- 
thal Brothers are in the jewelry business, and two 
fine drug stores are owned respectively by John W. 
Wilson and Wallace Suits. 


PostMASTERS.—The first postoffice was established 
in 1829 with Ichabod S. Spencer as postmaster, who 
was followed after a service of six years by Israel S. 
Spencer, who was succeeded in 1840 by Darwin E, 
Hurd. In 1866 Albert R. Barber was appointed. 
The office has been held by a large number from that 
time to the present. Noyes B. Chapman is the post- 
master at this time. 


PuysictaAns.—The first, physician to begin practice 
in Canastota was Thomas Spencer, the youngest of 
the four Spencer brothers. He became very prom- 
inent in his profession, and was honored with several 
professorships. He was followed by Drs. Joel Cor- 
son, Jarvis, George Loomis, Payne, Almon Lull, V. 
W. Mason, Stewart and Redfield. The physicians 
have been numerous; at present there are seven 
practicing in the village. 


Lawyers.—The pioneer lawyer of Canastota was 
George Ager ; after him Ichabod Smith Spencer, who 
moved from Massachusetts in 1802 to the town of 
Madison. He began the practice of law in 1808, 
and was one of the most successful lawyers of his 
time. Curtis C. Baldwin, Thomas Barlow, Israel S. 
Spencer, Hiram Bennett, William H. Kinney and I. 
Newton Messinger were among the earliest of the 
profession in Canastota. Judge Thomas Barlow is 
the oldest resident lawyer at present, as also the oldest 
practicing lawyer in the county, forty-nine years of 
the time having practiced in the village of Canastota. 
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Banks.—The Canastota Bank was organized Jan. 
12, 1856, with 46 stockholders and a capital stock of 
$110,000. The Board of Directors was composed of 
George Crouse, Wm. E. Fiske, John Montross, Jacob 
Crouse, Franklin M. Whitman, Robert G. Stewart, 
Daniel Crouse, DeWitt C. Roberts, Daniel Lewis, 
Charles Stroud, Daniel VanVleck, John Crouse and 
Daniel B. Moot. The election of officers held March 
5, 1856, resulted in the following choice: Daniel 
Crouse, President; Wm. E. Fiske, Vice-President ; 
George Crouse, Cashier, January 2, 1858, Daniel 
Crouse resigned and W. E. Fiske was elected to fill 
the vacancy, and Charles Stroud chosen for Vice- 
President. At the annual election held April 6, 1858, 
George Crouse was elected President, Charles Stroud, 
Vice-President, and Wm. E. Fiske, Cashier. May 
10, 1859, Mr. Fiske resigned and D. H. Rasbach 
was chosen Cashier, which position he still retains. 
At a meeting held May 9, 1865, it was resolved to 
change the name to the “Canastota National Bank,” 
as provided by the “enabling act” of this State 
passed March 9, 1865, In the great fire in 1873 the 
building was consumed and the stockholders immedi- 
ately erected the fine building which they now occupy, 
at a cost of $6,600, The death of President Daniel 
Crouse was announced at a meeting held Oct. 1, 
1877, and at the annual meeting, Jan. 8, 1878, H. K. 
W. Bruce was elected to fill the vacancy, which posi- 
tion he still holds. The bank has paid in dividends 
from Jan. 1, 1859, to Jan. 1, 1880, the handsome 
sum of $211,200, and its surplus and profits, accord- 
ing to report May 24, 1880, were $23,133.42. 

Fred Fiske and Milton Delano started a private 
bank Aug. 7, 1876; soon afterwards Mr. Delano 
bought Mr. Fiske’s interest and is conducting the 
business at present. 


MANUFACTURING.—At present the most important 
manufacturing interest is the Canastota Knife Manu- 
facturing Company, which was incorporated Oct. 12, 
1874, with an authorized capital of $11,000, held by 
fifty-two stockholders, The original directors were : 
F. C. Fiske, Wm. Hurlbut, T. N. Jarvis, E. R. 
White, I. H. Allen, G. A. Forbes, J. B. Miller. Wm. 
Hurlbut was elected President, G. A. Forbes, Vice- 
President, E. N. White, Secretary, F. C. Fiske, 
Treasurer. The company purchased the hotel prop- 
erty of T. A. Andrews for $1,200 and laid the first 
stone for the foundation Oct. 27, 1874. Work was 
commenced in the factory about June 1, 1875, under 
Silas Moore, superintendent, and a small force of 
men. ‘The force has been increased to 70 and the 
reputation of the goods produced has grown so rap- 
idly that although fifty dozen knives are made daily, 
the orders on hand at present cover the production of 
six months in advance. Seven hundred and forty 





styles are made. At present the officers are: Presi- 
dent, G. A. Forbes; Vice-President, John H. Allen; 
Secretary and Treasurer, J. B. Miller; General Man- 
ager, Fred C, Fiske. An increase of the capital 
stock to $50,000 and the enlargement of the works to 
accommodate a working force of 200 is at present 
under consideration. 

For some years Charles Spencer had been manu- 
facturing optical instruments in a quiet way, but in 
1846 he built a shop and formed a partnership with 
Hamilton Spencer and carried on the business for 
some time. Later on the firm became known as 
Spencer & Eaton, This firm made the Hamilton 
College Telescope, so widely known as a superior in- 
strument. The business was continued in Canastota 
until 1876, when it was removed to Geneva, N. Y. 

The firm of D. & J. Travis are doing quite a busi- 


“ness in the manufacture of carriages. 


ScHoots.— District No. 9 was the first school dis- 
trict organized with the appointment of trustees. The 
meeting was held at the house of James Graham, 
Noy. 27, 1820. The trustees elected were: Samuel 
Halliday, Barnhardt Nellis and Eleazer Lewis. No 
school house was built, however, until the year 1820, 
which was formally accepted Feb, 22, 1821. This 
building was burned the winter of 1831, and the fol- 
lowing summer a new house was erected and occupied 
until 1846, when a new house was built upon a larger 
scale. This served until the present commodious 
building was ready for occupancy. The present 


Union School was built in 1877, the corner stone 


being laid with Masonic ceremonies the 28th of June 
of that year, On this occasion Judge Thomas Bar- 
low gave a history of the schools of the place, and 
Chancellor E. O. Haven, of the Syracuse University, 
delivered the address. 


CuurcHEs.—In 1818 or ‘19 the few persons of the 
Baptist belief residing in Canastota met and organ- 
ized. So few were the members and having no regu- 
lar pastor to keep them together, the society soon 
were obliged to give up. Very soon after the Metho- 
dists met in the building used for school purposes and 
organized a society. They were soon followed by the 
Episcopalians, who organized in 1820, ‘The first 
clergyman settled was Joseph B. Young, of the Epis- 
copal society. The first Methodist minister that 
officiated in the village was Nicholas Burt. In 1833 
the Methodist church was built. In the same year 
the Reformed Protestant church was finished and ded- 
icated. The dedicatory sermon was delivered by the 
Rey. Dr. George Bethune. This church was aban- 
doned in 1878 as a place of worship, owing to the an- 
noyance of the railroad travel, as it stands beside the 
track of the N. Y. Central road, The Rev, T, B, 
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Gregory was the first pastor of this church. The 
Universalists were quite a numerous pedple and had 
occasional meetings, but never settled but one minis- 
ter—the Rev. Mr. Goss. They finally joined the 
Free church and the united societies erected a place 
of worship in 1841, which was burned in the fire of 
1871. In 1873 the present Free church was built, 
with Rey. Mr. Bailey, of the Unitarian belief, as its 
first pastor. The church is now occupied by the Re- 
formed society, of which the Rey. John W. Whitford 
is the minister. In 1868 the Baptists reorganized, 
and in’1873 began the erection of a church which was 
finished and dedicated in 1874. For-a while the so- 
ciety was supplied by Madison University, but finally 
settled the Rev. Mr. Davis as its pastor. 


NeEwsPaPERS.—The first press was set up in 1829 
by Silas Judd, who published a small weekly paper 
called Zhe Bulletin. He sold out to Thomas G, 
Sutherland, who continued the publication about oné 
year, changing the name of the paper to Zhe Vidette. 
In 1856 George H. Merriam established the Cazas- 
tota Times, which was continued two years under his 
management and afew months under his successor, 
Frederick A. Williams, and was discontinued about 
June 1, 1858. In the autumn of the same year 
James E. N. Backus started the Canastota Eagle, 
which was discontinued in the winter or 1859-60. 
The Weekly Gazette was established in the summer of 
1860 by Smith VanAllen; the paper soon passed into 
the hands of Francis A. Darling, who continued its 
publication until the date of his enlistment as a vol- 
unteer in 1861, when it was suspended. The next 
paper was the Canastota Herald, started in 1864 or ’5 
by Arthur White. John Greenhow was soon after ad- 
mitted into partnership. After one year Mr. Green- 
how became sole proprietor and still later admitted 
his son into partnership. In 1870 a Mr. Schaffer 
purchased the: paper. Walter C. Stone succeeded 
him after a few months, and published the Aeral/d 
until February, 1873, when he sold out to Albert R. 
Barlow, who in October, 1875, sold to the present 
proprietor and editor, M. B, Robbins. 


Tue Fire Department.—To this but little or no 
attention was paid for many years, and not until Can- 
astota had suffered most severely by fire, did the vil- 
lage residents awaken to the need of a well organized 
and efficient company. At this time a steamer and 
hand engine are the available force in case of fire. A 
regular company has been formed of which Mr. M. B. 
Robbins is foreman, 


Horets.—In 1817 the first public house of the vil- 
lage was kept by James Graham on the tow-path of 
the canal, afterwards succeeded by his son James 
Graham, Jr. Captain Reuben Perkins also estab- 








lished a tavern in the western portion of the town and 
was followed by Warren Colton. In 1831 the Gra- 
ham House was kept by Joseph C. Spencer, the Can- 
astota House by John B. Young, and the house so 
long kept by Captain Perkins was kept by Eliab Jos- 
lin. At present the Lewis House is well conducted 
by Hiram Lewis. The Twogood House by D. C, 
Twogood ; the Doolittle House by George Sage, and 
the Wirth House by Matthias Wirth. 

Socreties—Lodge No. 231, F. & A. M., was in- 
stituted in 1851, with 11 charter members, and elected 
as first officers Nelson C. Powers, W. M.; Colon 
Brooks, S. W.; and Franklin B. Curtiss, J. W. The 
lodge having been negligent in attending to its busi- 
ness with the Grand Lodge, its warrant was with- 
drawn, but it was reorganized in 1860 with 14 mem- 
bers. The officers were Harrison Frank, W. M.; 
Chas. A. Spencer, S. W. ; and V. W. Mason, J. W. ; 
Since the last organization the Lodge has steadily in- 
creased, and now has about 90 members in good 
standing, with Wm. T. Northrup, W. M.; M. E. 
Barlow, S. W.; W. H. Yale, J. W.; A. F. Lowenthal, 
Sec’y. The Lodge met with a serious misfortune in 
the loss of its records and property by the great fire, 
but they have entirely recovered, are free from debt, 
and have one of the finest halls in Central New York, 
in the upper story of the Doolittle House. 

Canastota Lodge No. 190, A. O. U. W., received 
its charter December 30, 1878, having 15 members 
at the time. The officers elected were: M. B, Rob- 
bins, M. W.; Charles Roble, Rec. ; I. L. Roberts, 
Financier; Rev. J. H. Palmer, P. M. W.; Silas M. 
Moore, Foreman; J. M. Parker, Receiver; I H. 
Fancher, Overseer; Rev. J. H. Palmer, Representa- 
tive ‘to Grand Lodge; Benj. Rowe, G.; Wallace 
Suits, J. W.; E. A. Haines, O. W. The member- 
ship has considerably increased. Meetings are held 
alternate Monday evenings in Good Templars’ hall. 
Present officers (1880, ) Rev. J. H. Palmer, P. M. W.; 
M. B. Robbins, M. W.; S. M. Moon, Foreman; M. 
M. Hess, Overseer; E. A. Haines, Recorder; L. L. 
Roberts, Financier; J. M. Parker, Receiver; Benj. 
Rowe, Guide ; Wallace Suits, I. W.; Judson Field, 
O. W. 

A Lodge of I. O. G. T. was instituted May to, 
1868, and had a prosperous existence of a few 
years, then commenced to decline and finally sur- 
rendered its charter during the winter of 1876, A 
new Lodge—* Resolute,’ No. 7o4—was organized 
May 12, 1878, with 19 charter members. The offi- 
cers elected were: F. F. Lamb, W. C. T.; Helen M. 
Jarvis, W. V. T; Mrs. J. H. Woodford, W. Secretary ; 
Mrs. Geo. Bligh, W. Treasurer; Henry Bauder, 
Chaplain ; D. S. Peckham, Lodge Deputy and D. G. 
W.C. T. The Lodge is blessed in its work with a 
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steady growth, the present membership is 36. Meet- 
ings are held every Wednesday evening in the hall 
furnished by the Lodge. Present officers: Hiram L. 
Bauder, W. C.T.; Mrs. Julia Wells, W.V.T.; F. F. Lamb, 
W. Secretary; Walter Jarvis, W. Treasurer; Annie 
Rogers, Chaplain; Geo. N. Bauder, D. G. W. C. T. 

The County Lodge has its headquarters at 
Canastota. The officers for 1880 are: County C. T., 
Rey. J. H. Benedict, of Hamilton; County V. T., 
Miss Emma Trumbull, Bridgeport; County Secre- 
tary, W. F. Smith, Hamilton; County Treasurer, 
Mrs. Geo. N. Bauder, Canastota ; County Deputy, 
C. D. Allen, Bridgeport. 


CLOCKVILLE. 


Clockville is a small hamlet situated some two 
miles south of Canastota. It was first settled by 
Conrad Klock, a Mohawk Valley native, who moved 
to the town of Lenox in 1792. With him came his 
three sons, Joseph, John and Conrad. The place for 
some time was known as Shippeville, so called from an 
old tavern-keeper called “Shippe.” When the first 
postoffice was established, the name of Clockville was 
formally bestowed upon it, in honor of the Klock 
family. The Klock family opened roads of commu- 
nication with Oneida Castle and Canasaraga, beside 
contributing in every way to the building up of the 
settlement. Other families moved to the place soon 
after the Klocks, the most of them from the Mohawk 
Valley, thus settling the vicinity at the outset with the 
industrious Dutch element. Among those who fol- 
lowed close upon the Klocks were the Buyeas, Forbes’s, 
Snyders, Moots, Betsingers and Seebers. Most of the 
early familes have representatives yet living in the 
vicinity. Adam Klock one of the pioneers died in 
1878. Of the Forbes family none remain. Duane 
Klock is the last of that family. The Seebers and 
Moots are still remaining. In 1806 Thomas Law- 
rence moved to Clockville and built a stone house 
near the village, as it was called, and did much toward 
building the roads, he also erected the first plaster- 
mill. He died May 9, 1866. His widow is still liv- 
ing at the age of eighty-four years. Harry Simon 
moved there in the year 1827, and is still living. He 
is nearly seventy years of age and was a blacksmith 
for many years. Marvin Keeney settled there in 
1834, was a Justice of the Peace in 1852. He is 
still living. In 1840 Clockville contained forty 
dwellings, two churches, two taverns, one store, two 
grist-mills, and two plaster-mills, with a popylation of 
about goo. At the present date, 1880, it contains 
182 inhabitants, fifty dwellings, two public houses, 
two grist-mills, one saw-mill, two churches, with stores 
for general merchandise, and several shops for the 
necessary work required in such a locality. 











Mercuants.—Of the early store-keepers of the 
place but little can be ascertained, as none of those 
living can remember accurately as to the history of 
the stores as told them by their elders. The business 
has seemingly not been one of the most prosperous 
for those engaged, as the later records prove. In 


'1850 Benjamin Bort opened a shoe shop, and after a 


short time was succeeded by J. D. Walrath, who 
opened a store for general merchandise about 1852. 
In 1853 the store was closed, but along toward the 
last of the year was re-opened by H. H. Hathaway 
with a stock of drugs and medicines. After one 
year in the business he sold to Giles S. Cranson, who, 
after a time, cleared out the stock by auction, after 
which the store was again closed. It was again 
opened by J. D. Walrath, who was succeeded by J. 
Otis Tuttle, and from that time to the present, with 
periods of being closed, the store has been occupied 
by S. K. Pettitt, and now by J. L. Lawrence. 

The upper store of the place has also been opened 
and closed in the same marner since it was first 
opened, and has passed throngh the hands of Messrs. 
S. and S. K. Pettitt, then by S. Pettitt, H. H. Hatha- 
way, Levi Miller, until now, in 1880, it is in the pos- 
session of H. H. Hathaway. 

A boot and shoe shop is kept by F. M. Fancher, 
who succeeded his father, Rufus Fancher, who estab- 
lished the business in 1857. 


PosTMASTERS.—Peleg Card was the first postmaster 
of the place. He was succeeded by Colonel Stephen 
Chapman, then by his son B. Frank Chapman, Frank 
Blye, Lyman Hicks and Harry Simons. In 1861 
Robert B. Beall was appointed postmaster, and held 
that office until 1865, when he was followed by 
Charles Miller, J. Otis Tuttle, S. K. Pettitt. The 
present postmaster, Robert B. Beall, was appointed 
in 1879. It is a fourth-class office and has two mails 
each day. 


Puysictans.—Dr, Avery was in practice for many 
years, and died in 1850. After his death Dr, Mitchell 
practiced for some time. 

Dr. Charles McConnell came from Ottawa, Canada, 
in 1876, and still remains in the place as the only 
physician. 

MANUFACTURING.—Before the year 1820 a trip- 
hammer shop was built and scythes were made; 
it was last run by Mr. Maher, but has not been in 
use for many years. This was known as the lower 
trip-hammer shop. Another was built and known as 


‘the upper shop, but was not used long and was only 


for ordinary work. 

In 1866 Joseph L. Mansfield established a factory 
for the manufacture of horse hay forks, One hun- 
dred forks were made the first year. Facilities have 











| xB p PHIPPs. 


Abi A. Phipps was born in Thompson, Windham 
county, Conn., in 18ro, and is the son of David H. 
Phipps, deceased, who was a Connecticut man, but 
moved from Connecticut to the town of Oppenheim, 
Montgomery county, N. Y., in 1821. Abi came with 
his father to Montgomery county, and was then eleven 
years of age. He lived there ‘and in that vicinity 
until 1841, from which place he removed to Nelson, 
Madison county where in 1841 he purchased a farm 
and continued to live there nine years. He then lived 
in Eaton one year, thence to Smithfield, Madison 
county, and purchased a farm in that town originally 
known as the Proy farm, and continued to live there 
sixteen years, until he came here to Clockville, where 
he is residing in a pleasant and beautiful home, on 
the road to Canastota. 

Mr. Phipps has been twice married, first, to Lydia 
Kibbe, daughter of Elder Kibbe, of Oppenheim, in the 
year 1834, and who died March, 1860, at Smithfield. 
His second marriage was to Diana Hess, the daughter 
of David Hess, of Fenner, who is still living. By his 





first wife he had two children, a son, and a daughter 
who is the wife of James G. Messenger, of Smithfield. 
He was elected Assessor of the town of Nelson in 
1849. In Smithfield, in 1859 and 1860, he repre- 
sented his town in the Board of Supervisors and was 
re-elected in 1864, ’5 and ’6, and is now for the third 
year Town Auditor of Lenox, and has aided in re- 
ducing the taxes $6,000. Though often solicited to 
take other public offices, he has always declined to 
do so, rather devoting his time'to business. 


Though holding offices frequently, he has not been 
an Office-seeker, but has rather accepted such office as 
he filled at the solicitation of friends whose opinions 
he regarded. Mr. Phipps has been an industrious and 
successful farmer all his life, and though now quite 
tired of the hard labors of his earlier days, is spending 
the remainder of his life among his old associates, an 
honored and respected citizen of the town. His has 
been a life well spent and brings its unfailing reward 
of peace, competency and the respect of his fellow 
men about him. 
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been gradually increased, and hay rakes are also 
made. Besides rakes and forks, this establishment 
produces harvesting tools in general, and does con- 
siderable jobbing. This building was formerly oc- 
cupied as a woolen factory, which business was 
established by Colon Brooks about forty years ago. 
The agricultural works are owned at present by 
Patten & Stafford. 

Peter Parsalian built and operated a trip-hammer 
shop in 1827, which was afterwards used as a wagon 
shop for over ten years. Mr. Nathaniel Kaiser con- 
verted it into a cheese factory. 

In 1827 the Clockville grist-mill was built by Brooks 
& Nye who after some years sold it to Gerrit S. 
Sayles, It was burned in 1856 and rebuilt by Giles 
Cranson. 
1875 sold it to the present proprietor, William Clow. 

Harry Simons came from Chenango county in 1827 
to make the iron work for this mill and has continued 
his blacksmithing business ever since. Of the in- 
habitants of the place at that time no other than him- 
self remains alive. 

There is a saw-mill at Clockville operated by C. W. 
Reynolds ; it was formerly for some time the property 
of Mr. Chapman. 

An old grist-mill stands on the road to Lenox Fur- 
nace which was built in 1820 by J. D. Nellis. 'Twen- 
ty-five years ago it was owned by S. Bennett. It has 
been in posession of H. H. Hathway, Wright & Baker 
and Mr. Parker, who sold it to S. Pettitt, the present 
owner. A cheese box factory and cheese factory are 
each doing quite a business, while paint and _black- 
smith shops are well patronized. 


Lawyers.—Stephen Chapman moved’ to Clockville ; 


about the year 1820, and was the earliest lawyer in 
the place. 3B, F. Chapman was in practice for many 
years, until the spring of 1880 when he moved to 
Oneida. George W. Chapman is the lawyer of the 
village at present. 


Hortets.—The public houses of the place scarce- 
ly come up to one’s ideas of hotels as under- 
stood at the present day. The first “tavern” of which 
there is any knowledge was Shippe’s House, which 
was owned by that good old Dutchman in the primi- 
tive days of the place. At “the Corners,” about a 
half mile from Clockville, an inn was kept by one of 
the settlers by the name of Fort. In 1827 Charles 
Lints opened a public house, afterwards kept by 
Peleg Card, and carried on by his widow after his 
death for some time. Solomon Wilcox owned the 
house until 1866 when he died, and his widow sold 
after a while to William Skinner, who repaired the 
house and sold to Daniel Betsinger, who sold to the 
present proprietor, Charles Suits. This is known as 


Austin A. Watson owned it later, and in’ 


the Suits House, formerly called the “lower house ” 
to distinguish it from the other which is called the 
““upper house.” 

In 1827 the “upper house” was opened by a Mr. 
Bowman, who was succeeded by Mr. Miller, Mr. Sayles, 
Daniel H. King and Gideon Cole. Daniel H. King 
again took the house, and it was purchased in 1866 by 
Frederick Hubbard, who after one year sold to Joseph 
Card, who was followed by Ira Smith and George 
Garlock. The property is now in possession of John 
Clark, who conducts the house. 


ScHoois.—The earliest school record dates back to 
1813, when the district was known as No. 4, of the town 
of Lenox. ‘The first school meeting was held at the 
house of Stephen Chapman, June 14,1813. The trus- 
tees were John I. D. Nellis, Stephen Chapman and 
David Fowler, who acted as clerk. Sylvanus Seeber 
was collector. ‘The first meeting was for taking action 
in regard to a new school-house. The school-house 
was twenty-four feet square and cost $roo. The first 
teacher was Peleg Card, and one of the recorded res- 
olutions of the trustees for 1817 was that the teacher 
was responsible for the good behavior of the scholars 
“from home to home again,” a difficult matter for a 
teacher in these times. In 1820 the district was 
changed to No. 6, In 1821 Samuel Glidden was the 
teacher, and the year of 1822, Julius A. Spencer taught 
the winter school, for which he was paid $21.50. Upto 
1822 the school-house was repaired twice, when a new 
floor was laid. In this year it was resolved to build a 
new school-house of the dimensions of 24 by 30 feet, 
and 10 feet high, to cost about $350. This was to be 
finished by Oct. 1, 1824. This was accomplished, the 
building paid for, and occupied until 1853 when the 
present building was erected at a cost of something 
over $1,000. In1853 James Rowley was the principal 
and Mrs, Best assistant. The present house isa 
frame building two stories high; the principal, Mr. 
Robert Roantree, and Miss Martha Garlock, assist- 
ant, Sixty scholars usually attend during the winter, 
and about thirty-five or forty during the summer. 


CuurcuHEs.—A lot was in 1832 deeded by Christian 
Kilts and Catharine Kilts, his wife, to Sylvester 
Beecher, Silas Sayles, Isaac I. Forbes, Christian 
Kilts and John A. Seeber, trustees of the Hirst Meth- 
odist Protestant Society of Lenox, for the building of a 
house of worship. The society immediately erected a 
building on the lot which was situated on Oak Hill 
This society was subsequently disbanded and the 
property reverted to the possession of Stephen Chap- 
man, 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of Clockville was 
organized June 28, 1848. Rev. Calvin M. Flint and 
Adam Klock presided at the meeting. Calvin M. 
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Flint, Adam Klock, John T. Parkhill, Thomas Law- 
rence, George Best and B. F. Chapman were elected 
trustees. The society purchased from Mr, Chapman 
the church building of the old Methodist Protestant 
society and removed it to its present location. The 
church has met with the experiences usual to such 
bodies during the years since 1848. The present 
pastor is H. C. Andrews ; membership in good stand- 
ing, 40; a very fine Sabbath School. The church 
property has been considerably improved and is con- 
sidered worth $4,000, including the parsonage. 
Present trustees: H. C. Miller, F. C. Clow, Eli 
Near, O. A. Strough, A. C. Wilbur, A. W. Stedman ; 
Recording steward, F. M. Fancher. 

The Baptist church of Lenox was organized about 
1847. Its building was erected in 1848. Most of 
the original members lived at Mile Strip and they at 
first intended to build the church in that locality, 
Deaths and numerous removals about 1855 greatly 
reduced the membership, which is now only 32. The 
deacons are W. V. Bosworth, S. H. Corey. The first 
deacons were Amos Corey, Stephen Palmer, P. P. 
Randall, all now dead. The Rev. J. H. Palmer, of 
Canastota, served this church as pastor four years 
and since his resignation the church has had no pas- 
tor. The church property is worth $5,000 and is un- 
incumbered. The Sabbath school was abandoned in 
1879, but is to be revived. Services are held each 
Sabbath, Mr. Barnes from Canastota officiating, 


Societres.—Clockville Lodge 313, I. O, O. F., was 
instituted Dec. 15, 1848, with five charter members, 
and reinstated April 3, 1872, with the following 
officers: B, F. Chapman, N. G.; Marvin Keeney, 
V.G.; A.C. Wilcox, Secretary. The lodge at pres- 
ent has a fine hall with a membership of 60 enrolled, 
42 active. Present officers: D. D. Onon, N. G.; 
Robert Roantree, V. G.; George W. Chapman, Sec- 
retary and representative to the Grand Lodge; 
Harry Simons, Warden. Since reinstatement the 
lodge has lost by death but a single member, Robert 
Jones. 


Quatiry HILL, 


The first settlement of Quality Hill was made in 
1806, when Joseph Bruce moved to the locality from 
New Hartford, Oneida county, and Dr. Nathaniel 
Hall from Litchfield county, Conn. In 1810 the 
Spencer family settled on the hill lying east of Quality 
Hill. Different versions are given as to the reasons 
for so strange a name as Quality Hill being bestowed 
upon the hamlet. In those days two parties of politi- 
cians, Democrats and Federals, stood relatively as do 
the Republicans and Democrats of the present day. 
The Democrats claimed to be better than the Feder- 
als, which the latter resented, The Bruce family be- 








longed to the former party while the Spencers were 
uncompromising Federalists. In this manner the 
eastern hill where the Spencers resided was dubbed 
Federal Hill by the Democrats, while they in derision 
of the Democrats called the residence of the Bruce 
family Quality Hill. Another version is, that the 
name was bestowed upon the hill by a young lady be- 
cause of the exclusiveness of the families residing in 
that locality. Whichever story may receive the most 
credence the fact remains, Quality Hill was given in 
derision at first and has remained the name of the 
place to this day. The early settlers of this hill were 
men of sterling worth and wide influence. Judge 
William I. Hopkins, Dr. Asahel Prior, Colonel Thom- 
as W. Phelps, Captain W. Jennings, Dr. Nathaniel 
Hall, Colonel John P. Webb and Captain Oliver 
Clarke. The Bruce family, who have so long resided 
on the same land taken up by them, have been as 
widely known as any family in the vicinity. Joseph 
Bruce, the pioneer, was born in Boston, Mass., of 
Scotch parentage, in 1781. When but a boy he with 
his mother moved to New Hartford, Oneida county. 
He settled on the Hill in 1806, where five children 
were born to him, B. Franklin, Edom N., H. K. W., 
Nancy A. and Joseph W. Mr. Bruce held positions 
of trust for many years, was Justice of the Peace, Un- 
der Sheriff of the county, Postmaster for a long time, 
and for a number of years President of the bank of 
Whitestown. He was lieutenant of a company of 
light artillery in the war of 1812. Owing to the sick- 
ness of Captain Jennings, commandant of the com- 
pany, Lieutenant Bruce commanded the company dur- 
ing its service. He was afterwards commissioned 
Captain and then Major, He died in 1872, aged 83 
years. 

General Benjamin F. Bruce was born in 1812, and 
married the daughter of Dr. Hall. He has been 
widely known in various positions for many years. 
He was Inspector General of the State, Canal Com- 
missioner, a member of the convention to revise the 
State Constitution in 1846, and Member of Assembly. 
As a public speaker during many political campaigns 
his reputation was unequaled. He still resides at the 
old home at Quality Hill. Two of their children only 
survive, Dwight H. Bruce, of the Syracuse /ournai, 
and Ellen B., wife of the late Consul Commissioner 
R. W. Stroud. 

For many years Quality Hill was the nucleus of the 
surrounding country. The building up of Canastota 
by the cutting through of the Erie canal, was the sig- 
nal for the business men of the place to break away 
from the settlement into a wider sphere. At one 
time two hotels were doing a flourishing business, 
stores were built, a post-office was established and a 
Masonic lodge was instituted and largely attended, 
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Mercuants.—The first store was kept by Captain 
William Jennings. Major Joseph Bruce followed and 
soon formed a partnership with Dr. Hall for the sale 
of drugs and general merchandise. Harvey G. Morse, 
Fiske & Howland also opened stores in the jplace, 
afterwards followed by Curtis C. Baldwin. ‘The last 
merchant of the place was Jarvis Langdon, who after- 
wards moved to Elmira and became one of the most 
successful merchants of that city. 


Puysictans.—The early physicians were renowned 
in their time for their ability. Dr. Asahel Prior 
moved into the town about 1797. When Quality 
Hill was settled he built a house there and after many 
years of usefulness died in 1856, aged 84 years. Dr. 
Nathaniel Hall settled on Quality Hill about the year 
1806. He practiced for many years most success- 
fully. Dr. Thomas Spencer established a practice the 
same year with Drs. Hall and Prior. He held a pro- 
fessorship in Geneva College and became quite prom- 
inent in his profession. Dr. Oaks was the last physi- 
cian on the hill; after practicing there some years he 
removed to Chittenango. 


Lawyers.—General Ichabod Smith Spencer was 
the earliest settled lawyer, and moved to the town of 
Lenox in 1802. His practice began in 1808, 
Joshua A., his brother, also began practice in 
the town, and both entered the service of the 
State during the frontier war. Joshua A. became 
celebrated for his able and successful defense of Mc- 
Leod for a murder committed on the line in 1836. 

He took for his grounds of defense the fact that 
his client was a British subject and in defense of his 
country when the act was committed. He won his 
client’s case after a protracted trial and was awarded 
41,000 in gold by the British government. Mr. 
Spencer also represented his State in the Senate for 
two years. The first murder trial of the county was 
held at Quality Hill, and so great was the throng at- 
tending the school-house was not large enough to 
contain them, and the court was held in a large barn. 
The case was that of a man by the name of Hitch- 
cock who poisoned his wife. The trial was conducted 
by Judge VanNess, of Utica. 


Hores.—The first public house of any kind was 
opened by Sylvanus Smalley. Colonel John P. Webb 
kept the Stage House and was known far and near as 
the ‘polite landlord.” Oliver Clarke also kept a 
public house, and at that time the two were well pat- 
ronized owing to the large amount of travel over the 
old turnpike. The first hotel was built by Mr, Olcott. 
After keeping it for sume years he sold out and it passed 
through many hands. Ira Seymour was proprietor 
for some time, and the last landlord was Mr. Smith. 
Since 1870 no public house has been kept there, 


ScHooLs.—A school house was erected in the early 
years of the settlement, and a small school kept. In 
1814 a new school house was erected with Joseph W. 
Palmer as teacher. Mr. Palmer was afterwards county 
sheriff. At present a district school is taught by Miss 
Stroud, and averages about twenty-five pupils. 


PostmasTERS.—The first post office in this section 
of Madison county was established on Quality Hill. 
The first postmaster was Major Joseph Bruce who 
held it for a number of years, but was turned out 
when the federals gained power, and Harvey G. Morse 
appointed in his stead. After Mr. Morse, John P. 
Webb served in that capacity, and then Major Bruce 
was again appointed. He was succeeded by Joseph 
W. Bruce. H. K. Bruce is the present postmaster. 
One regular mail is received each day. 


CuurcHES.—There is but one church at Quality 
Hill. This is Congregational and was organized in 
18to. No regular pastor was established however for 
some time, and then the Rev. Ira M. Olds was settled. 
Mr. Olds was pastor of the church for twenty-five 
years, also attending to his farm. The present pastor 
is the Rev. Sybrant Nelson who moved from St. Law- 
rence county some four years ago. The church edi- 
fice is of frame and fronts on an extensive lawn. 
Onerpa LAKE. 


. 


Oneida Lake, more commonly known as Mes- 
senger’s from the proprietor of the hotel there, is a 
post village, situated about six miles north and west 
of Canastota. It contains one hotel, kept by O. E. 
Messenger, and a general store kept by H. W. Sher- 
wood, who is also the postmaster. This hamlet is 
charmingly situated on the Lake road overlooking 
Oneida lake, and is a favorite resort with pleasure 
seekers visiting that charming sheet of water. 


Upper Soutu Bay. 


Upper South Bay is a small hamlet situated on the 
Lake road, located about five miles north and east of 
Canastota, and one mile west of Oneida Valley. It 
contains three hotels and a saw mill. ‘The old branch 
canal from the Erie to Oneida lake terminates at this 
point, but has been abandoned for quite a number of 
years. There is a church located here of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal denomination; Rev. Daniel Moose is 
the present pastor. Promised data in regard to this 
church have not been furnished. 


ONEIDA VALLEY. 


Oneida Valley is a post village located in the ex- 
treme north-east part of the town, and is situated 
about six miles from both Oneida and Canastota, It 
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contains a cheese factory, owned by Mr. Decker ; 
two stores, August and Andrew Anderson, and George 
Adams, proprietors; one hotel, built on the site of 
one burned in 1876, J. O. Goff, proprietor; one 
wagon shop, kept by Daniel Farnham; and two 
blacksmith shops, kept by Mr. Phalen and Mr. 
Schlosser. W. Stedman is the postmaster. 

The Oneida Valley Presbyterian Church was -or- 
ganized May 24, 1847, by.a committee from the 
Presbytery of Albany, consisting of Rev. E. S. Bar- 
rows, Rev. James Nichols and J. Cooper, Esq., with 
the following members: James Williamson, Ezra Mc- 
Ewen, G. T. Kirkland, Charles Smith, William Wil- 
liamson. Rev. James Nichols labored with them be- 
fore organization, and until Oct. 31, 1847, soon after 
which time Rev. Jehiel Talmage commenced his 
labors. He was installed Nov. 1, 1848. Andrew 
Cochrane’s name first appears upon the records March 
9, 1851; Nathaniel B. Klink’s, July 26, 1851; Wm. 
D. McKinley’s, Sept. 10, 1852; E. Holmes’, July 1, 
1854; E. J. Chapman’s, July 27, 1856; John Craw- 
ford’s, in the fall of 1858, and I. N. Randall’s, Oct. 1, 
1859. The latter remained five years. 

The records of the church are missing from 1864 
to 1876. In this latter year Rev. C. W. McCarthy 
took charge. In 1877, Mr. Gaston supplied the pulpit 
and has been followed by Rev. E. S. Walker, Mr. 
Thompson, a student of Hamilton, and Mr. Wurts, 
the present pastor, who commenced in the spring of 
1880, The present membership of the church is 
about 22, and of the Sunday School about 30. 

The frame of the church was erected in 1848 with 
the intention of finishing it as a Union church, but 
the projectors, owing to a lack of funds, were unable 
to finishit. Subscriptions to the amount of $300 from 
the Presbyterian and $100 from the members of other 
denominations were collected in 1850, and the build- 
ing was finally finished about 1854, and has since 
been used by the Presbyterians. 


WAMPSVILLE. 


Wampsville is a small post village located on the 
Seneca turnpike about midway between Canastota 
and Oneida, and was at one time a place of consider- 
able importance when the Seneca turnpike was at the 
height of its prosperity and thronged with travelers 
exploring the western country, and when Angel 
DeFerriere resided near here and from his large 
fortune established many deserving young men in 
business at this point. 

The place derives its name from Myndert Wemple 
the first settler here, familiarly known as “ Old Wemp,” 
and was first called “‘Wempsville,” but this was very 
soon corrupted to Wampsville, which name it still 





holds. It contains one hotel, kept by Ed. Suits, who 
has been proprietor for twenty years ; one store, kept 
by A. A. Loucks, who commenced business in April, 
1879, and who was preceded by Rush Parkhurst ; one 
blacksmith shop and one shoe shop. 

The postoffice was established about 1824 with 
William Spencer as postmaster, and was kept in his 
old hotel on the turnpike. This building is now 
standing a short distance west from the four corners. 
The store that Mr. Loucks occupies was built by 
William Spencer, and the first merchant therein was 
Thomas T. Loomis, who was also Justice. Some of 
the principal merchants since him have been Franklin 
Johnson, Ward & Case, and Ward & Smith. Lyman 
Avery is the station agent. 

The Wampsville Presbyterian Society was organized 
onthe oth of April, 1828, at the school house in Wamps- 
ville, and elected the following trustees: James Stew- 
art, Jared N. Avery andElishaCranson. The records 
of the church are very meager. Rev. George Free- 
man was engaged April 15, 1832, for six months. July 
8, 1833 a call was extended to Rev. Wm. H. Cooper, 
August 11, 1856, Mr. Cooper requested a dismission. 
He was followed by Revs. Mr. Hickok, Warren, 
Corey, Allen, Wurts, Dr. Franklin, and Traver, al- 
though this is by no means a full list. Rev. Mr. Walk- 
er, of DeWitt, is at present occupying the pulpit as 
stated supply, and has been with them for about 
three years. 

The church was built in 1832 at a cost of about 
$1,500. It was repaired in 1878 and is now in ex- 
cellent condition. Present membership is, church 
about 25 and Sunday School about 30. Daniel Van- 
Vleck was appointed clerk in 1844 and still holds that 
office. 


BENNETT'S CORNERS. 


Bennett’s Corners is situated about one mile south 
from Oneida community. It derives its name from 
John Bennett, an early settler from Herkimer Co. P. 
McDoel was the first merchant and commenced busi- 
ness in 1832. ‘There is no one here at present in 
business. Mr. McDoel has been postmaster since 1832. 
The Corners used to boast of two taverns, one built 
by Mr. McDoel and the other by John Bennett. ‘The 
former was burned in 1867 and the latter still stands 
opposite from the post-office and is used as a dwelling 
house. 

The Methodist Episcopal Society at Bennet?s Cor- 
ners was organized March 24, 1851, Rev. J. D. Torry, 
pastor. The succession of pastors has been as fol- 
lows, as obtained from the church record: July 27, 
1854, R. H. Clark; Oct. 6, 1856, F. W. Tooke; 
April 15, 1858, Gorden Moore; Noy, 12, 1860, L. H. 
York; March, 1865, G. W. Smith; Sept. 30, 1874, 
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Daniel Moose; May 1, 1876, H. Parker Ross; June 
23, 1878, C. W. Lane; October, 1879, H. W. Williams 
the present pastor. There are two Indian missions in 
this same charge, one in Oneida county. 

The society owns a neat church and parsonage. 


HOBOKEN. 


Lenox Mills, \ocated on the Cowassalon, are run by 
Charles C. Roantree, who has had possession since 
September, 1876. 

Semun Eddy who owns the saw-mill at this place, 
owned it formerly. The old ‘mill on this site was 
burned and thé present mill erected in 1860. 

The saw-mill was originally built by the Lenox Fur- 
nace company, but has since been remodeled. 


LENOX FURNACE. 


Lenox Furnace is situated about one and one-half 
miles south of Wampsville, and derives its name from 
having formerly been the site of the works of the 
LenoxIron company. This company was organized in 
1815 with a capital of $20,000. The first iron was 
cast from their works in 1816. In 1847 the business 
was discontinued. 

George B, Cady built here in 1860, a woolen mill, 
which has been in operation until December 31, 1879, 
and up to that time worked about twenty hands, 


OneEmDA ComMMUNITY, 


This Society has a world-wide reputation, and at- 
tracts annually thousands of visitors from this and 
other countries. Its main dwellings, its large preserv- 
ing establishment, and its central offices are in Lenox, 
Madison county; its trap factory and silk works, 
and a score of tenant houses for its hired workmen, 
are in Vernon, Oneida county; its gardens, orchards, 
vineyards, plantations of strawberries, raspberries, etc., 
are in Madison county ; but full half of its land and 
its dairy and stock barns are in Oneida county. Both 
the Oneida and Skenandoah creeks flow through their 
domain, and furnish valuable water-powers. Their 
chief industries, aside from the cultivation of the land, 
of which they have five hundred and seventy acres, 
are the manufacture of steel traps, chains, table ware, 
machine twist and sewing silk, and the preservation of 
fruits and vegetables. In these and other smaller 
branches of industry they employ many persons from 
the surrounding population, having sometimes more 
than three hundred persons upon their pay-roll. Their 
taxes for the last seventeen years have amounted to 
$52,000, and in a single year (1866,) reached 
$10,819.17. 

The Community was organized in 1848, on land 
then owned by Jonathan Burt. Its present number, 











including a small affiliated society in Connecticut, is 
about 300. Its membership has not increased for 
several years. They deem their present number suf- 
ficiently large for a single Community. 

John H. Noyes, a graduate of the Yale Theological 
Seminary, and a man of rare ability, was the founder 
of the Community. The original members were pre- 
viously believers in his new views of religious doctrine, 
and to realize a higher Christian life had separated 
from the popular churches of the New England and 
Middle States. They are acknowledged by all un- 
prejudiced persons who have made their acquaintance 
to be men and women of intelligence and probity. 

Of their early experiences in Community life the fol- 
lowing record is given :— 

“The buildings of the Community consisted at first 
of two small frame dwellings, a log-hut and an old 
saw-mill, once owned by the Indians. It was a dozen 
years before their members got beyond the necessity 
of sleeping in garrets and out-houses. Though the 
means brought in by the members enabled them to 
live’ tolerably well at first, they soon learned to con- 
tent themselves with the humblest fare. For years 
bread and milk, potatoes and beans, with milk gravy 
in lieu of butter, were the chief articles of diet. Their 
first meetings were held at the old log-house. In the 
absence of chairs, the members sat on stairs, trunks, 
or whatever else they could find. Their Sunday gath- 
erings, which at that time attracted outside people, 
were first held in an old barn; and after the 
Mansion House, as they called it, was completed, 
their meeting-hall and dining-rooms were furnished 
with basswood benches. 

“The industries of the Community were also at first 
of the simplest and rudest kinds; farming, logging, 
milling, and clearing swamp, in which latter occupa- 
tion the women courageously engaged, as they did also 
in lathing and other work connected with the building 
of the first houses. There were no distinctions of 
classes in respect to labor, Mr. Noyes, the founder, 
taking the lead as mason, in laying up chimneys and 
foundation walls. 

“The Community treasury was frequently emptyin 
those early days; it was not always easy to pay their 
postage ; and they often could not tell a day before- 
hand where the money was coming from to buy the 
necessary groceries. -Nothing but the strictest econ- 
omy and adherence to the rule, ‘ Pay as you go,’ and, 
above all, the blessing of God, as they believed, kept 
them from the financial ruin which continually threat- 
ened. As it was, during the first nine years of pioneer 
work the Community reduced the capital which had 
been contributed by the members from $107,000 to 
$67,000 ; but in the same time it improved its organ- 
ization, developed important principles and measures, 
and started several businesses, some of which have 
proved fairly remunerative.” 

Their dwellings are now commodious brick struc- 
tures, heated with steam, and well furnished. They 
have a large hall in their principal building capable of 
seating 600 persons. Here they have gatherings of 
the members every evening ; sometimes to hear a lec- 
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ture, sometimes for a musical or dramatic entertain- 
ment, sometimes to discuss matters of business which 
are of general interest; more often for familiar con- 
versation or religious worship. 

Their central dwellings are surrounded with well- 

‘kept lawns and flower-gardens, which are the delight 
of visitors and excursionists from villages near or re- 
mote. As many as 2,000 persons have thronged their 
grounds in a single day. 

The Community library includes about 5,000 vol- 
umes. 

The Community schools are taught by their own 
teachers. 

Tobacco and intoxicating liquors are tabooed, 

Such of the Community women as prefer, wear the 
short dress and skort hair, but these fashions are not 
obligatory. ; 

The Community was formerly noted for its peculiar 
social practices; but in August, 1879, a change was 
made in the society in this respect, and at the present 
time they “marry and are given in marriage” like 
other people. 

These Communists have long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being good neighbors and citizens, and thor- 
oughly trustworthy in all business transactions ; and 
now that the single avowed cause of offense is re- 
moved, their growth and prosperity will be welcomed 
by all classes. 


The Third Church of Lenox, located at Ridgeville. 
On the 2d day of May, 1826, the Onondaga Presby- 
tery, pursuant to adjournment, met at the school- 
house on Beach Ridge in the north part of Lenox in 
order to take into consideration the expediency of 
forming a church in this vicinity. After taking the 
subject into consideration, the Presbytery concluded 
to form and organize a church by a committee from 
the Presbytery on June 6th, 1826, The committee 
appointed by the Presbytery was composed of the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen: Revs. Hezekiah N. Wood- 
ruff, Roger Adams and Hutchins Taylor. 

The 6th of June the church was organized with the 
following constituent members: Deacon Stephen 
Northrop and Rhoda his wife, Stephen Northrop Jr., 
and Sally his wife, David Northrop and Esther, his 
wife, Asa Child, Anna Northrop, Abigail Stoel, Zebina 
Tryon and Emilia his wife, Elijah Benton, Melancton 
Benton and Rhua his wife, Sophia Hood, James Whit- 
ney, Martin Benedict, Polly Cook, Chancy Richards 
and Susannah his wife, Daniel White, Chancy Gaston 
and Polly his wife, Noah White, and Frances his wife, 
Rufus Locke and Lydia his wife, Myra Bordwell, Sylvia 
Parnes, Eli Benton, Patty Duncan, Mindwell Roba 
and Joseph Beach; Rufus Locke was chosen clerk. 

The following have been the succession of pastors 
as they appear on the book of records, together with 











the first date upon which their names appear therein : 
Revs. R. Adams, June 6, 1826; Samuel Kingsbury, 
Feb. 25, 1827; R. Adams, March 1, 1827 ; T. Pool, 
Dec. 9, 1829; R. Adams, March 14, 1831; Ezekiel 
T. Chapman, Dec. 21, 1831; R. Adams, Apnl 25, 
1832; Mr. Sullivan, Jan. 3, 1835; Wm. Goodelle, 
Oct. 8, 1835; David N. Barnes, March 25, 1836; 
Mr. Cooper, Aug. 29, 1836; Samuel Howe, March 
20, 1837. From 1840 to 1878 the pulpit was supplied 
for part of the time by Revs. David Barnes, Dwight 
Scovell, P. O. Powers, Horton, Timothy Wil- 
liston. 

It was during this period that the church became 
very weak through dissension, and was a large share 
of the time without a pastor, February, 1878, Rev. 
W. S. Franklin supplied the church, and Feb, 1, 1880, 
Rey. S. Nelson, the present pastor, commenced his 
labors. . 

The earliest meetings of the society were held in a 
barn which stood a few rods west of the church, and 
afterwards they were held in the old school-house 
which now stands north of the church. When the 
present church edifice was built, about 1834, the 
Methodists fitted up the school-house for their wor- 
ship ; they however hold no services at present, and 
the old school-house that has witnessed so many of 
the early gatherings is fast approaching decay. 

Jan. 9, 1827, it was voted to unite with the Onon- 
daga Presbytery. 

April, 1832, the name was changed to “The Pres- 
byterian Church of Ridgeville.” 

C. B. Waterbury is the present clerk. The mem- 
bership at present is 23, and the attendance at Sun- 
day school about 4o. 
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B. FRANKLIN CHAPMAN. 


B. Franklin Chapman, was born in Clockville, 
Madison county, N. Y., March 24, 1817. His father, 
the late Col. Stephen Chapman, and his mother, 
Keturah Palmer, were born in Stonington, Conn., 
and emigrated with a large number of families from 
that locality in 1812, most of whom settled on “ Pal- 
mer Hill,” in the town of Lenox; but Col. Chapman 
located in Clockville. He and the late Joshua A. . 
Spencer were mechanics, but were employed quite 
extensively in “ pettyfogging” cases, and soon became 
adepts in their profession, and finally entered the law 
office of Gen. I. S. Spencer as students, and were ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1822. 
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Col. Chapman was a strong, vigorotis, energetic 
nin, full of enterprise, liberal and confiding. Through 
] » efforts the first post-office was established in Clock- 
vy je in 1814, and he was appointed the first postmaster, 
ai: office which he held (with a brief interval,) until he 
resigned in 1847. He reared a family of twelve chil- 
¢ a, five of whom survived him and are still living, 
lyoyes P. Chapman, Wm. H. Chapman, Mary Ann, 
wife of Conrad G. Moot, Augustine, wife of Clinton 
L. Colton and Benjamin F. Chapman, the subject of 
this biography, who, from youth up, has ever been fa- 
miliarly known as “ Frank Chapman.” 

He was born with an active brain and strong muscle, 
a leader among the boys; whatever was to be done, 
he did it first and took the consequences afterwards, 
Much of the mischief in and out of the school house 
was laid to him, and he generally got the “ lickings,” 
and never grumbled. 

On the death of his brother Stephen, in 1831, who 
had been previously admitted to the bar, his father 
decided to educate and make a lawyer of him. He 
assisted his father in makihg surveys ; he readily took 
to mathematics and idolized a compass. 

In the fall of 1834 he entered Stockbridge Academy ; 
che next spring he entered the new Hudson River 
Seminary, where he was under the mathematical in- 
struction of Prof. Ostrander. In the fall of 1835 he 

vent to Manlius Academy and applied himself to the 
study of languages, and the next spring he followed 
his teacher, Mr. Burhans, in opening Fayetteville 
Academy, where he remained until he entered the 
Sophomore class in Hamilton College, at Clinton, 
August, 1836. In his Junior year he was one of the 
prize speakers, and was graduated in July, 1839, with 
one of the five honors—the Philosophical Oration. 

He then entered the law office of his father, and in 
January, 1841, was admitted to the bar, and subse- 
quently to the District, Circuit and Supreme Court of 
the United States. By his indomitable industry and 
perseverance he acquired a large practice, and soon 
became one of the leading members of the bari in his 
county. 

He married Miss Huldah Wilcox, daughter of Dea- 
con Alanson Wilcox, November 10, 1841; they had 
three children—Elmer, who died at the age of two 
years; Mattie, who married Captain Charles E. Re- 
mick, of Hardwick, Vt., who was then engaged in 
business in Boston, and subsequently was with the 
firm of E. 8. Jeffray & Co., New York, and now is 
established in business at Oneida, N. ¥.; Stephen, 
who studied law with his father, then entered and was 
graduated from the Albany Law School, and was admit- 
ted to the bar in May, 1874, and is now in company 
with his father. 

In April, 1880, he left the old homestead, where he 
and his children were born, and with his entire family 
moved into his new house in Oneida. It is a model 
residence, a view of which will be found in this 
volume. 

In politics he 1s a pronounced democrat, and has 
ever been one of the influential democratic orators in 
Central New York. In early life he was connected 
with schools, holding various town offices, such as 
school inspector, commissioner, town superintendent, 
supervisor, also district attorney and postmaster. 

In 1861, at the breaking out of the Rebellion, Mr, 











Chapman lead off with the first war speech in the 
county, and no patriot ever worked harder than he 
during that long and memorable struggle. 

He has had large experience as a surveyor and 
engineer ; and his services have been sought for by 
the most eminent lawyers in Central New York in 
suits involving the title to real estate and water pow- 
ers. 

To-day he stands erect and has the vigor and 
step of youth; a constant and hard worker, enjoying 
as he ever has good health, blessed with a constitu- 
tion capable of great endurance ; endowed with a 
vigorous mind, entertaining and ‘instructive in his 
conversation interspersed with mirth and anecdote. 

Amid all the turmoils of life he has found time to 
devote to literary works; he has a model library, 
and for years has been accustomed to deliver pop- 
ular lectures on various subjects, and among them, 
““Washington and its defenses,” ‘ Harper’s Ferry,” 
and especially his late and very popular lecture on 
“Salem Witchcraft” which has been received with 
great favor, throughout the country. 

The Jackson Ci#zen (Mich.,) in speaking of it 
says: “Mr. Chapman is a lawyer of superior ability, 
and his word pictures of that terrible delusion were 
as vivid as the closest acquaintance could make them. 
The audience seemed to be completely fascinated by 
his eloquence, and were swayed at his will as he de- 
scribed in graphic language those terrible scenes 
through which the people of Salem passed in that 
fated period.” 


M. M. HESS. 


M. M. Hess was born in the town of Fenner, Mad- 
ison Co., N. Y.,on the 24th day of March, 1837. He 
was the youngest of six children, having two brothers 
and three sisters, all of whom are living, and who are 
from fifteen to twenty-three years older than himself. 
Mr. Hess lived with his parents until he was twenty— 
two years of age, with the exception of a few terms 
attending school and four or five terms teaching. 
Since that time he has been engaged in mercantile 
and commission business. For fifteen years he has 
carried on business in Canastota, N. Y., where he was 
thoroughly and favorably known as the “ cash man” 
for everything the farmer brought to market. 

Mr. Hess was married at the age of twenty-five to 
Sarah E. Haynes, of Preble, Cortland Co., N. Y. His 
father, David Hess, was born and reared in the town 
of Rensselaerville, Albany Co., being of a family of 
nine children that lived to an aggregate age of over 
seven hundred and fifty years ; was married at the age 
of twenty-one to Prudence Shaw, one of seven children 
of John Shaw, a British deserter in the Revolutionary 
war, who served our country in a number of hard bat- 
tles and until the time of peace. They then moved 
to Fenner, Madison county, and bought a farm where 
they owned and occupied the same until their death, 
both living to a ripe old age ; he being largely inter- 
ested and very successful in agriculture and politics 
for twenty-seven years, filling the most important offices 
of the town, 
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ALBERT E. COE. 


In Middletown, Conn., Sept. 10, 1784, was born 
David Coe. He was one of a family of nine chil- 
dren, five of whom settled in Leyden, Lewis county. 
When David was eleven years old, his parents, with 
four of the nine children, removed to Clinton, Oneida 
county. ‘The country round about was then a wilder- 
ness. Being closely employed in the work of clearing 
up the farm, David’s school privileges were very 
limited. At the age of 22 he married Orra, daughter 
of Hananiah Ellinwood. She was born in Brimfield, 
Mass., in 1789. In 1807, they moved from Clinton, 
and settled in Smithfield, on the farm now owned by 
Duane W, Coe. During the time Mr. Coe was clear- 
ing off a piece of land near the road, the new couple 
lived in a log house which stood farther back. On 
the new clearing, where the present house now stands, 
a comfortable dwelling was erected. With the assist- 
ance of his boys and other help the farm was cleared 
up, much improved, and additions made from time to 
time until he had a large farm. In the year 1851 he 
retired from active business, removing to Oneida, 
where his health gave way, and he died in 1854, aged 
70 years. His widow in a few years removed back to 
the farm, where she died in 1869, aged 80 years. 
David Coe and his wife are remembered as exemplary, 
kind, honest and beloved by all. They rest in the 
Peterboro Cemetery. 

David and Orra Coe were the father and mother of 
the subject of this sketch, Albert E. Coe, who was 
born in Smithfield, April 22, 1808, the eldest of nine 
brothers and sisters, viz: Sanford M., Caroline M., 
Eliashib E., Eli A., Mary C., George W., John W., 
and J. Henrietta. The second and ninth named 
above are dead, six live in Madison county and one 
in Onondaga county. 

At seven years of age Albert began going to the 
country school held in Captain Raymond's house, 
following marked trees through the woods in company 
with a neighboring boy of about his own age. This 
continued, and in log houses and shanties, until the 


school-house was built in Siloam, (then Ellinwood’s 
Hollow.) Here he continued going to school, chiefly 
during the winter, as the farm work kept him at home 
during the summers. At the age of six years he 
witnessed the execution of Mary Antoine, in Peter- 
boro, and nine years later, that of her father, Abram 
Antoine, in Morrisville. Both executions were public, 
Thousands of people were present. 

Albert lived at home until he was 21 years old, 
when he married Mary, daughter of Amos Bridge, of 
that town, in her nineteenth year. They were mar- 
ried Jan. 1st, 1829. Albert then bought the farm 
next west of his birth place, moved upon, cleared 
and improved it, until it was known as one of the 
best farms in Smithfield. Just as life seemed to be 
opening brightly for them, death took Mrs. Coe from 
her husband’s side, May 15th, 1844, leaving him with 
five children to mourn her loss. He remained on the 
farm with the children, and in May, 1845, married 
Charlotte T. Read, daughter of John A. Read, of 
New Hartford, Oneida county, formerly of Massa~ 
chusetts. Mr. Coe still continued to improve his 


_farm until 1852, when he rented it and removed to 


Oneida, occupying a house he had built the year 
previous. Here he has since lived, engaged chiefly 
in buying and selling real estate. In 1853, he 
erected a brick block for renting .purposes, which was 
at that time the most prominent building in the 
place. 

In September, 1874, his wife Charlotte died, leav- 
ing five children and husband in affliction. Four of 
the twelve children rest with their mothers in Glen- 
wood Cemetery, viz: Sarah C., an infant, Frankie 
L,, and Ralph W. ‘There are now living Orra E, 
Benedict, A. Wells, Ledyard W., now in Milwaukee, 
David R., Eddie W., Mary C., Willie S., and Hattie 
S., one in Oneida and Utica, Albert E. Coe, with the 
help of two of his sons, has been for the last ten years, 
and is now in the mercantile business in Oneida, 
Madison county, in the block built by himself. 


CHAUNCEY H. HALE. 


Chauncey H. Hale, whose portrait appears here- 
with, was a-son of Jesse and Mary Hale, of Vernon, 
and was born in Westmoreland, Oneida county, in 
1820. When very young he removed with his parents 
to Vernon, in which place he perfected himself as a 
jeweler, being very successful in this business both in 
Vernon and afterwards in Fayetteville, Onondaga 
county, from which place Mr. Hale removed in 1870 
to Canastota, having purchased the Pratt House but 
just completed and one of the finest hotels on the 
Central Railroad, remaining there until the house was 
burned, April 19th, 1873, doing a good business and 
being very popular, both as host and citizen. After 
the fire Mr. Hale built the hotel now (1880) occupied 
by H. Lewis. 

In the year 1857 Mr. Hale married for his second 
wife Sophia D. Miller, second daughter of H. A. 
Miller, of Great Bend, Jefferson county, N. Y., and 
to whom he was greatly attached. Mr. Hale died 
May 5, 1874, his loss regretted by a large circle of 
friends and deeply mourned by his surviving partner. 





[Photo. by A. Parker, Canastota.] 
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His life was a busy and active one, and by his cheer- 
ful disposition and generous warm-heartedness he drew 
around him many warm friends. His hand was ever 
ready and his purse open to help those who needed 
help. 

Mrs. Hale, widow of Chauncey H. Hale, is very 
pleasantly situated in Canastota, giving to her hus- 
band’s memory all the love and tenderness that she 
lavished so freely upon him while living, trusting that 
when she too is called they will be re-united where 
partings never come. 


GEORGE LAWRENCE. 


In the year 1806, Thomas Lawrence emigrated to 
America from England, and settled with his father 
William Lawrence, at Clockyille, Madison Co. 
Thomas Lawrence was at that time twelve years of 
age. Hedied in the year 1870, at the close of a 
long, reputable and useful life. He had become ex- 


tensively known throughout the county, having busi-- 


ness relations with most of the farming inhabitants in 
the manufacture and sale of plaster for fertilizing 
purposes. He was a zealous and consistent member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and missed no 
opportunity of advancing the cause. 

George Lawrence is a son of Thomas Lawrence 
and was born at Clockville, in the year 1829. At the 
age of twenty-one, he purchased a farm in the town 
of Fenner, Madison Co., whereon he resided seven 
years. He then removed to his present farm. He 
is now extensively engaged in the culture of hops, 
and also in connection with his brother, U. N. Law- 
rence, who resides on an adjoining farm, in the manu- 
facture of malt. The brothers purchase their barley 
chiefly in Chicago, Ill, and their malt finds a market 
in New York City and Brooklyn. 

Mr. Lawrence is one of the stable, enterprising 
men who do much in any community to give it 
character and progress. 


CAPT. DANIEL LEWIS. 


Capt. Daniel Lewis, the subject of this biographi- 
cal sketch, died in Canastota, Feb. 23, 1872, aged 75 
years, Capt, Lewis was a son of one of the pioneer 
settlers of Central New York. His parents removed 
from Vermont to Washington Co., N. Y., and about 
the beginning of the present century, came into the 
vicinity of Canastota. The life of Capt. Lewis 
was a continual scene of activity and success. At 
an early day here he swung the ax in the forests 
when the Indian’s trail was the only path. 

By his untiring activity and unfailing integrity he 
arose step by step to positions of trust and honor. 
He served the State efficiently on its canals and rail- 
roads. He became an owner of property, and on the 
lands then obtained he laid out streets and built resi- 
dences. He was the projector of village improve- 
ments that will help to keep his memory precious for 
many years to come. 








He was twice married, and leaves the companion 
of his last choice to mourn the loss of one, to whom 
she was nurse, adviser, helpmate and friend. His 
benefactions were many through life, though of an 
unostentatious nature. He was ever a true friend of 
the Christian church, and in his latter years a faithful 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
place. During a precious revival here occurring during 
the pastorate of Rev. Selah Stocking, he united with 
the church, as also his companion, who for many years 
had been a possessor of Christian faith. Every pastor 
who has known him here has, reason to be thankful 
for the care he has‘given for their welfare, and the 
readiness with which he sustained all church enter- 
prises. God had dealt liberally with him and he gave 
liberally in return. The church deeply feels his loss, 
friends mourn his departure, and the country at large 
feels his absence. His last sickness was brief but 
painful, his death calm, and peaceful—his dying testi- 
monies wondrously clear and transparent. ‘I can- 
not see you” he said to his wife, “but I can see 
Jesus.” ‘He is my Saviour, I can trust him.” We 
that saw him die felt to say “ Let me die the death 
of the righteous.” 





THOMAS BARLOW, 


Thomas Barlow is the son of Thomas Barlow, late 
of the town of Duanesburgh, Schenectady county, N. 
Y., and was born in that town March 14, 1807. 

His education was academical; studied law with 
Hon. Arphaxed Loomis and E. P. Hulburt, of Little 
Falls, Selleck Boughton, of Rochester, Aaron Hackley, 
of Herkimer, and G, B. Judd of Frankport. 

In July term of the Supreme Court of 1831 he was 
admitted as attorney, and in July term, 1834, to 
the degree of Counsellor of that court; January 26, 
1835, he was admitted solicitor and counsellor of the 
Court of Chancery. In September, 1831, he located 
in his profession in Canastota, Madison county ; 
married for his first wife Cornelia G. Rowe of that 
place, and second, Charlotte Spriggs, of Floyd, Onei- 
da county. He has six sons—George, Edward, 
Eugene, Albert, Henry and Flandrau. 

Tn the fall of 1842 he was appointed Superintend- 
ent of the schools of Madison county; was First Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas of that county from 
Feb. 2, 1843, to the first day of January, 1848; and 
State Senator from Jan. 1, 1844, to Jan. 1, 1848. 

In May, 1841, he was made a corresponding mem- 
ber of the New York Historical Society, in the city of 
New York. 

He was granted the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts by the Board of Trustees of Hamilton College, 
in July, 185r. 

In July, 1853, he was elected a member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sei- 
ence, and in March, 1854, he was elected co 
ing member of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin. 

April 8, 1854, he was made a corresponding mem- 
ber of the New Orleans Academy of Sciences, and 
granted a diploma, and in June, 1862, he was elected 
a like member of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences, 
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He formed a cabinet in natural history of his own 
gathering, mounting and arranging of birds, animals, 
and especially of insects, equaling if not exceeding any 

other private one in the. State, and has from time to 
time lectured before societies, literary, educational and 
collegiate institutions and universities, on natural his- 
tory, and entomology in particular, as the favorite 
branch of his studies. To arduous professional and 
judicial services he thus added the labors of familiar- 
izing himself with a knowledge of natural sciences, 


practically and theoretically, to an extent surpassed . 


by but few in our country. 

Judge Barlow has kindly contributed much of the 
history of Canastota from his own records, which the 
publishers gratefully acknowledge. As most of the 
records of the county were destroyed by the fire of 
1873, it would have been impossible to have gathered 
them from any other source. 


GEORGE BERRY. 


George Berry, was born in Madison county, of 
parents of Irish descent, November 12, 1820, His 
education was derived at the common schools of 
the neighborhood, and he early began the struggle of 
life, engaging at the trade of tanner. By industry, 
honesty and energy, he succeeded well and his success 
brought him into prominence in county affairs. In 
1856 he was chosen Justice of the Peace, later he be- 
came Supervisor of his town and President of the vil- 
lage of Oneida and Director of Oneida National Bank. 
In politics Mr. Berry has always been a Democrat. 
In the fall of 1874 he was elected to the Assembly by 
a majority of twenty-seven in a district naturally Re- 
publican. He served on the Committees on Banks, 
Agriculture and Expenditures of the House, and was 
chairman of the latter. In a later canvass he was de- 
feated for the same office by but seven votes. In the 
fall of 1878 he was again elected, after a very close 
and exciting canvass, by a vote of 2,500 to 2,491 for 
Wm. J. Taylor, Republican, 257 for E. P. More, Na- 
tional, and 80 for J. W. Bruce, Prohibitionist. Mr. 
‘Berry is married and resides at Oneida, where he is 
the proprietor of a large tannery. 


CAPT. THOMAS N. JARVIS. 


Capt. T. N. Jarvis, was the son of Lancelot and 
Lydia Jarvis, and was born in Amenia, Duchess 
-county, N, Y., June 22, 1805. He had only com- 
mon school privileges of education, which terminated 
when he was but twelve years of age, when by the 
reverses of his father’s circumstances, the care and 
hopes of the family fell upon him, and rested upon 
him for most of his life. His keen energies awakened 
‘him to the most hopeful measures of life, and when 
‘fifteen years of age, secured certain privileges that of- 
fered of a fine speculation, he mounted on horseback, 
‘borrowed $25, to meet expenses and started ona 
journey of two hundred miles to Canastota, and there 
entered into a contract forthe purchase of the present 
site of Canastota, a reservation of 329 acres in which 








he secured an interest that proved a grand investment 
for a home and the fortune for his parents and family. 
His business qualifications and energies secured him 
the confidence of the people. He arose in the military 
from corporal by regular grades up to captain in the 
militia ; was deputy sheriff three years, coroner of the 


~ county six years, and superintendent on the Erie canal 


two years. He married for his first wife,, Miss Cor- 
delia Hobart, by whom he had four children, Charles, 
Howland B., Henry Clay, and Clarissa. His second 
wife was Miss Emily Wilbuf, by whom he had two 
daughters, Harriet E. and Florence. 

From the rectitudecof-his habits of life he com- 
manded the respect and’ confidence of those who 
knew him, identified himself with the active friends of 
schools and the cause Of education, and on the side 
of human freedom whenever the subject of slavery 
called for consideration and action. He is at the 
time of this sketch one of the oldest inhabitants of 
Canastota, and remembered as worthy of being called 
aneighbor in the true sense of the term from the 
earliest day of his residence here. 

The pastime of his latter days has been occupied 
in the cultivation of flowers, a garden of which beau- 
tifies the surroundings of his residence, erected by 
him in 1838, an engraving which may be seen on 
another page and which is a commendable commen- 
tary upon his good taste and worthy of emulation. 

In 1875 his public spirit and liberality prompted 
him to erect a beautiful, spacious morgue dedicating 
it to the public and locating it at a commanding point 
within and nearthe entrance of Mount Pleasant Ceme- 
tery of Canastota as a gratuitous permanent gift. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
Town OF SULLIVAN. 


ULLIVAN was formed from Cazenovia, February 
22, 1803, and named from Gen. John Sullivan, 

of Revolutionary fame. The larger east half was set 
off to form the town of Lenox, March 3, 1809. It is 
the north-west corner town of the county, and is 
bounded on the north by Oneida lake, on the south by 
Cazenovia and Fenner, on the east by Lenox and on 
the west by Cicero and Manlius, The surface in the 
larger northern part is level and in the south part, 
hilly. The Cowassalon swamp extends across the 
north part of the town, and is bordered on the south 
by the /Zaie, or natural meadow, which is.covered to 
the depth of several feet with muck, underlaid by 
marl, and though destitute of timber, supports a rank 
growth of grass, ferns and weeds, which have to some 
extent been supplanted by cultivated grasses, Two 
series of vertical stumps, one near the surface and a 
larger one three feet below it, indicate that two forests 
have existed upon this extensive morass, which, once 
inundated, has been partially drained by means of an 
artificial ditch cut through the ridge which intervenes 
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between it and the lake. This ditch forms the chan- 
nel of the Cowassalon and Canaseraga creeks, which 
unite in this town in the central part of the swamp, 
the latter stream having been diverted thereby from 
its natural channel. This improvement, which re- 
claimed several thousand acres of waste land and im- 
proved the cultivation of other extensive tracts, was 
projected under State patronage, and by an Act of the 
Legislature 8,400 acres were made to contribute to- 
wards defraying the cost by the imposition of a tax of 
two dollars per acre. The Cowassalon enters the 
town from Lenox north of the center of the east bor- 
der; while the Canaseraga enters it in the south-east 
corner, and forms at Perryville a beautiful cascade of 
about 150 feet in height. Chittenango creek is the 
most important stream, both in volume and hydraulic 
importance, It enters the town near the center of the 
south border, flows through the south-west part, and 
forms in its lower course the northerly and larger half 
of the west border of the town. It furnishes in its 
course through the town numerous valuable mill sites. 

Geologically considered, the town is an important 
one. The value of its mineral products is not sur- 
passed by any town in the county. The low lands 
which form the north and greater extent of its surface 
are underlaid by the rocks of the Clinton, Niagara and 
Onondaga groups, the former characterized by its iron 
ores and the latter by its rich deposits of gypsum; 
while the high lands in the south part are underlaid by 
limestone rocks which yield abundantly both common 
and water lime. Marl and peat abound in the swampy 
regions. The early discovery of its mineral resources 
had an important bearing on the subsequent devel- 
opment of the industries of the town. Gypsum was 
first discovered about the beginning of the century, 
(soon after its discovery in Onondaga county, and 
about contemporaneously with its discovery in Cayuga 
county,) by Jacob Patrick, on the farm now owned by 
John Lillie, about three-fourths of a mile east of Chit- 
tenango, and was first brought extensively to public 
notice and developed commercial importance during 
the war of 1812 and the embargo preceding it, when 
Nova Scotia plaster was excluded from the markets 
of the country.* Thousands of tons of gypsum were 
quarried in this locality, most extensively on the farm 
of Capt. Timothy Brown, at Canaseraga, Mr. Brown 
having been instrumental in forming the company who 
were engaged in plaster quarrying. 

Water lime was first discovered on the old Ira Moyer 
farm, which was afterwards owned by Col. Hezekiah 
Sage, and at present by Charles Button and Franklin 
Walrath, located about a mile south-west of Chitten- 
ango. Its discovery was accidental and is said to 


* Spofford’s Gazetteer of 1824, says a plaster bed was opened in June, 
1810, 





have been the first discovered in the State, though the 
same claim is made for Onondagacounty. Both date 
from the construction of the Erie canal, and were due 
to the necessities of the contractors upon that work, 
the masonry for which was contracted to be done 
with common lime, in consequence of the expensive- 
ness of hydraulic cement. Mason Harris and Thomas 
Livingston, of the town, entered into a contract to 
furnish a quantity for the middle section, and found to 
their surprise that the product of the quarries opened 
for that purpose in this town would not slack when 
burned. It was examined by Canvass White and 
Judge Wright, two engineers who interested them- 
selves in the matter, and was submitted for examina- 
tion and experiment to Dr. Barton, a scientific gen- 
tlemen of Herkimer, who broke a quantity in the trip- 
hammer shop of J. B. Yates of Chittenango, burned 
it, pulverized it in a mortar, and after mixing it with 
sand, rolled a ball and placed it in water, where it re- 
mained during the night. In the morning it was set 
solid enough to be rolled across the floor, and was 
pronounced equal to the best Roman cement.* The 
discovery was opportune and valuable and proved of 
vast importance in furthering the permanent structures 
on the Erie canal, Large quantities of quick and 
water limestone were subsequently quarried in the 
locality of its first discovery, and the remains of many 
kilns still remain on that farm. But the Manlius quar- 
ries being more accessible and better facilities being 
enjoyed by that town for the manufacture of lime, 
have resulted in a large diminution in its manufacture 
in Sullivan. , 

The mineral springs of Sullivan are of no incon- 
siderable importance and have been previously no- 
ticed.| The most important of these are the Chit- 
tenango White Sulphur Springs, located four miles 
south of Chittenango Station on the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, and two miles south of Chittenango 
village, from both of which it is accessible by an ex- 
cellent macadamized road. The first efforts to bring 
these valuable springs to public notice were made in 
1825 or '6, by Peter Colyer, who purchased the land 
on which they are situated, from a man named Dief- 
endorf, by whom it was first taken up, and opened a 
wagon road to them; and by Milton Leach, who kept 
a grocery and opened a shower bath. Mr, Colyer 
soon after erected a building for the accommodation 
of visitors. The property has since been variously 
improved by its different owners, and has for many 
years been a favorite resort for those seeking recrea- 
tion or benefit from the curative properties of its wa- 
ters, which are highly esteemed for the cure of certain 
diseases. The spacious hotel and family cottages are 





*H. Child's Gazetteer and Directory of Madison County, 1868—"9. 
t See page 504. 
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located in a beautiful grove, through which flows 
Chittenango creek, and are at present under the su- 
pervision of Josiah Tasker, who has established a 
Teputation as a first-class caterer. 

The soil in the north part of the town is a clayey 
loam, alternating with muck and marl, and in the 
south it is a gravelly loam, well adapting it to mixed 
farming. This town like Lenox and Stockbridge 
produces good crops of wheat, and this cereal is largely 
raised. Hops are successfully raised, but far less ex- 
tensively than in many of the other towns of the 
county. It also takes a high rank in the value of its 
dairy products, though dairying is not a specialty. 

The New York Central Railroad extends through 
the central part of the town from east to west, and 
the Erie canal in the same general direction to the 
south of it, but in a more circuitous course. The 
Utica, Ithaca and Elmira Railroad (Cazenovia and 
Canastota,) crosses the south-east cornerof the town 
and has a station within its borders at Perryville. 

The population of the town in 1875, was 4,745 ;* 
of whom 4,165 were native, 580 foreign, 4,703 white, 
42 colored, 2,386 males and 2,359 females. Its area 
was 46,287 acres; of which 30,656 acres were improved, 
7,522 woodland, and 8,109 otherwise unimproved, 
more than doubling in this latter respect any other 
town in the county. The cash value of farms was 
$2,783,472; of farm buildings other than dwellings, 
$344,819; of stock, $337,831; of tools and imple- 
ments, $101,585; the amount of gross sales from 
farms in 1874 was $274,798. 

There are nineteen common and one union school 
districts in the town. During the year ending Sept. 
30, 1879, there were twenty-eight licensed teachers at 
one time during twenty-eight weeks or more. Thenum- 
ber of children of school age residing in the districts at 
that date was 1,592. During that year there were fifteen 
male and twenty-nine female teachers employed ; the 
number of children residing in the districts who at- 
tended school was 1,168, residing in other districts, 
94; the average daily attendance during the year was 
632.514; the number of volumes in district libraries 
was 1,546, the value of which was $814; the number 
of school-houses was twenty, all frame, which, with 





* The following is the comparative population of the several towns in Mad- 
ison county, as shown by the censuses of 1870 and 1880 ;— 








1870. 1880. 
Brookfield ..-++--.. cesses seececeseseereceecvenseeen ene 3,742 
CEIANOVIA. 05a ccc worse. ccasinds Fah deen send oer eman ee by 4,493 
DeRuyter 1,584 
Eaton 3,809 
Fenner ..--0. +++ 3,273 
Hamilton 3918 
fh 0 hndheciyes 2 
Lebanon 1,586 
Lenox --...++ 10,256 
— * E 1 
elson 9049 
Smithfield ; 1,251 
Stockbridge .... 2,029 
Sullivan... ..... 4,805 
GRAM onal bese sees aka wedbprdnws duty Vecin duet 43,522 445378 


the sites embracing 3 acres and 130 rods, valued at 
$2,150, were valued at $24,150; the assessed value 
of taxable property in the districts was $2,171}210. 


Receipts and disbursements for school purposes :— 





Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1878. 2......... $ 318.83 
Amount apportioned to districts... .. on 253,540598 
Raised Dy tax. s/s vl 8 a eee eerie 5,161.04 
From other SOUrces e255 v00-. ssi fiedere Siaect 679.97 
Totdl receipts. tc .zcayow sarees $9,700.77 
Paid for teachers’ wageS.......-...5-0005 $7,759.11 
Se WDE aries oe). lose se tee dates tars 152.87 
‘school apparatus. ><... s.ca)sek hed 32.58 


**  school-houses, fences, sites, out- 
houses, repairs, furniture, etc... 1,094.95 
“  ineidental €xpenses........ 2.05. 852.52 
Amount remaining on hand Sept. 30,1879. 408.74 





Total disbursements..............-. $9,700.77 


SETTLEMENTS.—In the settlement of the town of 
Sullivan we are able to trace an intimate connection 
between its pioneers and the stirring scenes of the 
Revolution, some of which, though of minor import- 
ance, were enacted on its soil, and were the precur- 
sors of that immigration which brought to it its first 
little band of pioneers soon after the close of that 
eventful struggle. In the fall of 1780 Sir John John- 
son, meditating retaliation for General Sullivan’s suc- 
cessful invasion of the Iroquois’ country the previous 
year by a blow upon the border settlements of the 
Mohawk Valley, gathered at La Chine, an island in 
the St. Lawrence, a motley force of some eight hun- 
dred tories, Canadians and Indians, the latter under 
the leadership of the trusty Brant, with which, on the 
15th of October, he made a descent upon and laid 
waste the Schoharie Valley, up which he marched, 
burning houses, destroying property, and murdering 
or taking prisoners all whom he met. General Rob- 
ert VanRensselaer, of Claverack, hastily gathered the 
militia and marched to repel the invaders, who fled 
before his advance to their boats, which, with their 
provisions and other stores, were left under a strong 
guard in a stockade fort previously constructed by the 
French on the east bank of Chittenango Creek, about 
a mile above the mouth of Black Creek. Van Rens- 
selaer pursued the retreating foe to Herkimer, and 
from there dispatched a messenger to Fort Stanwix, 
directing Captain Walter Vrooman to proceed with a 
strong detachment to Chittenango Creek and destroy 
the boats and stores left there. Captain Vrooman 
accomplished this mission, but his command, number- 
ing fifty men, were surprised on the 23d of October, 
while at dinner, by a detachment of Colonel John 
Butler’s rangers, who were sent to intercept them by 
Sir John Johnson, who had been apprised of this in- 
tention. Of Vrooman’s party all except two were 
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killed or captured, and the Indians, exasperated with 
the loss of their boats and stores, revenged themselves 
by torturing to death some of their captives, while the 
sunken boats were being raised preparatory to resum- 
ing the retreat. 

Captain Vrooman and those of his party who sur- 
vived this brutal butchery were taken prisoners to 
Montreal and held in captivity for two years. But 
their long imprisonment and the years spent after 
their release in their homes on the Mohawk did not 
obliterate the recollection of the fertile lands in north- 
ern Sullivan. In 1790 ten of these captives, with 
their families, squatted on the Canaseraga flats, on 
adjoining farms ; but as these were a part of the res- 
ervation of the Oneidas, who, from the ungenerous 
treatment received at the hands of some of their 
European neighbors, had become distrustful of the 
large numbers who were seeking western homes, they 
were ejected the following year on complaint of the 
Oneidas, by order of Governor George Clinton, who 
entrusted this mission to Colonel William Colbraith, 
then high sheriff of Herkimer county. Their dwell- 
ings, from which their effects had been removed to a 
safe distance, were burned to the ground. Guerdon 
Eyans, a local author of some note, thus eloquently de- 
scribes the generous conduct of these noble redsnen, 
who were not unmoved by the sad countenances of 
their unwelcome neighbors as they contemplated this 
act of punitive justice. He says :— 

“ The dream of a permanent home vanished ; the 
hardy pioneers, homeless and houseless, were yet in- 
domitable. Sullenly they watched the smoke driving 
away from their tottering roofs; the Indians gathered 
around in quiet groups with hearts more full of sorrow 
for the white man than joy for justice secured them 
by righteous laws. They proved that the savage 
breast enshrined virtues and principles not inferior to 
their white brothers. Their triumph was complete 
and tempered by acts worthy of record, They led 
the discomfitted settlers to the grounds near which the 
pleasant village of Chittenango is rising into import- 
ance, and granted to them under proper arrange- 
ments abundant space for settlements. Cabins were 
soon erected, hunting and fishing supplied their wants 
until the earth could yield its abundant stores.” 

The settlement of the town though commenced at 
an early day was not rapid and general, as it could 
not be permanent until the extinguishment of the In- 
dian title. The Indians yielded their landed pos- 
sessions in the town by small parcels and at various 
times, the last claim being relinquished not until 
about 1830; consequently much of the town remained 
an almost unbroken wilderness till a comparatively late 
date, as the primal object of the pioneer was generally to 
secure a permanent home, an object which could not 
always be subordinated to other attractions and ad- 
vantages. The southern and central parts of the 


town were settled many years earlier than the more 
northern parts. 

The ten squatters to whom allusion has been made 
were James and Joseph Pickard, Jacob, David and 
Hon Yost Schuyler, Jacob Seeber, Garrett and 
George VanSlycke, John Palsley and John Freemyer, 
most of whom became permanent settlers. The 
Pickards settled in the east part of the town. Jacob 
Schuyler settled about a mile above Chittenango, on 
the widow Isaac Garlock farm, and continued to re- 
side there till his death, He kept the first tavern 
in the town kept by a white man, though a tavern had 
been previously kept by an Indian named John 
Denny, at Canaseraga, where he also built the first 
frame house in 1800. His youngest son, Barney, 
died here four or five years ago. His other sons were 
John J., David, Philip and James, all of whom are 
dead. Jacob Schuyler, a carpenter and joiner of 
Canaseraga, is a son of John J. Schuyler. Peggy 
Schuyler, who was born in 1791, was the first white 
child born in town. Jacob Seeber, then a captain and 
afterwards a general of militia, subsequently removed 
to and died at Clockville. He was a man of promi- 
nence and influence. John Seeber, a lawyer at Clock- 
ville, was a son of his. Garrett VanSlycke lived near 
Poole’s Brook, near the line of Manlius. John and 
Peter Christman, George Chawgo and the Herrings, 
Dutchmen from the Mohawk country, were other 
pioneers in that locality, which was known as Kinder- 
hook, from the fact that the children of the neighbor- 
hood were accustomed to assemble on the green at 
the corners to play. ‘The Christmans and Herrings 
sold out and moved away to the locality of Sandy 
Creek. The descendants of the Chawgos still live 
there. 

These first pioneers were soon after joined by many 
others, among whom were John G. Moyér, Captain 
Timothy Brown, Colonel Zebulon Douglass, John 
Matthews, Philip Daharsh, Peter Dygart, Timothy 
Freeman, Martin Vrooman, Captain Rosel Barnes, 
Rector, Robert Carter, Owens, Joseph 
and Benjamin Hosley, Jacob Patrick, Judge John 
Knowles, John Adams, Robert Riddell, John Smith, 
John Walrath, the Beebes, John Lower, Peter Ehle, 
David Burton, William Miles, John Keller, Ovid Wel- 
don, Nicholas Pickard, John Owen French, Rey, Aus- 
tin Briggs and Reuben Haight. 

John G. Moyer built a grist-mill and saw-mill on 
the site of the paper-mill a mile and a half above Chit- 
tenango. These were the first mills in the town. 
The grist-mill was converted into a plaster-mill.as 
early as 1814, and later was fitted up in part for 
clothing works by John Knowles, Jr. A year or two 
later, about 1826, it was burned, and was rebuilt by 
Knowles for clothing works, 
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Captain Timothy Brown was left when a child, by 
his parents, from Williamsburg, Mass., while on their 
way to the western country, with a family who had 
settled im Sullivan. In 181g he purchased the farm 
of Albert Queenall at Canaseraga, which is now 
owned by Timothy S., John, Barton and Albert 
Brown, grandsons of Captain Timothy Brown. 
Queenall was a Hollander from the Mohawk country, 
and on selling to Brown went to Ohio. Captain 
Brown was an energetic and influential man. He 
was a stockholder in the Seneca turnpike, an enter- 
prise with which he was for many years connected, a 
contractor on the Erie canal, and an active and en- 
terprising farmer. He invested all his surplus funds 
in lands and became an extensive landholder. He 
continued his residence here till his death. His 
children were Solomon, William, John, Hiram, and 
two daughters, the oldest of whom married a Drake, 
and the other, Anson Pearson. All settled on their 
father’s lands in that vicinity, but all are dead. 

Col. Zebulon Douglass came from Columbia county 
in 1796, and settled on the Seneca. turnpike two and 
one-half miles east of Chittenango, where his grandson, 
Douglass Lewis, now lives. He brought in his family 
the following year and resided there till his death. 
He was widely and favorably known, and rose in the 
militia to the rank of colonel. By subsequent addi- 
tions to his original purchase he acquired a large and 
valuable farm. The widow Lewis, mother of Doug- 
lass Lewis, is a daughter of his and is living in the 
town with one of her daughters. 

John Matthews was from Massachusetts, and set- 
tled about a half mile south of Bolivar to which his 
farm extended. About 1810 he purchased the grist 
and saw-mills long known as Matthews’ Mills, and lo- 
cated on Chittenango Creek a little north of the cen- 
ter of the town. He operated these till about 1822 
or ’23, when they passed into the hands of his brother 
Samuel, of Salina. The mills were burned several 
years ago. Mr. Matthews died and was buried in 
the locality of his settlement. He was twice married. 
His children by his first wife were John, David, 
Henry, James, Samuel, Margaret, who married a Ball, 
and by his second wife, Joseph. They married and 
settled in this locality. Samuel afterwards lived in 
Syracuse and acquired some prominence in public 
life. 

Philip Daharsh settled at Bolivar and died there. 
He had a son named Philip, who also settled in that 
locality. He raised a numerous family, but none of 
them are left here. Peter Dygart married a daughter 
of Jacob Schuyler and settled in the same locality as 
he. He raised a family there, but none of them are 
left. Timothy Freeman and Martin Vrooman, the 
latter a kinsman of Captain Walter Vrooman, before 








referred to, settled on the old Seneca turnpike, the 
former about two miles south-west of Chittenango, 
and the latter between two and three miles east of 
that village. Bradford Freeman, who raised a large 
family, and Charles Freeman, who lived on the home- 
stead were sons of Timothy Freeman. Vrooman re- 
moved from the town at quite an early day. 

Captain Rosel Barnes was the first settler in the 
vicinity of Bridgeport. He built there the first frame 
house, having previously kept tavern in a log one. 
He afterwards removed to Illinois, Leverett Barnes 
was a son of his, and lived on the homestead. He 
also went west many years ago. Other early settlers 
in this locality were Captain Rector, a militia officer, 
who resided at Bridgeport till his death. Robert 
Carter and his sons, Robert and John, the latter of 
whom was a well-to-do farmer; and Joseph and Ben- 
jamin Hosley, brothers, the former of whom went 
west many years ago, Benjamin Hosley raised a 
large family in that locality. 

Gideon Owens settled on the lake shore, a little 
east of Bridgeport, on the point which perpetuates his 
name. Jacob Patrick settled previous to 1800 on the 
Seneca turnpike, about three-fourths of a mile east of 
Chittenango, on what is still known as the old Pat- 
rick farm, and is now occupied by John Lillie. On 
this farm was discovered the first gypsum found in 
the county. Patrick had a large family of children, 
who went west. Judge John Knowles, who had fol- 
lowed the sea in his early life, came from Troy in 
1805 and settled on the plains about two miles south 
of Bridgeport. He was a prominent man and held 
various town offices, among them that of Justice. 
He was an Associate Judge’ of Madison county, a 
member from this county of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1821, and a Member of Assembly in 1828. 
He had a large family, of whom a son—Isaac—and 
a daughter—Lucy, who married a, Scriba, are living, 
the latter in Waterloo, Seneca county, and the former 
till recently north of that place. John Adams came 
from Troy previous to Judge Knowles and settled a 
mile and a half to two miles south of Bridgeport. 
He afterwards located at Matthews’ Mills and died 
there. He was one of the earliest surveyors in that 
locality and a very respectable farmer. 

John Smith, from Massachusetts, settled about 1800, 
at Chittenango, and kept tavern on the turnpike, just 
south of the creek, on the land now owned and occu- 
pied by George Walrath, The tavern stood a little 
in rear of Walrath’s residence, and was kept for sev- 
eral years by Smith, who continued to reside there till 
his death. He it was who first took up the 200 acres 
in Chittenango village, including the water-power now 
utilized by the grist-mill and cotton factory. About 
1812, he made an arrangement with Judge Jedediah 
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Sanger and Judge Youngs, of Oneida county, whereby 
he agreed to give them one-half that land on condi- 
tion of their paying for the whole. As Smith was a 
bankrupt the deed was made in the name of his 
brother Jonathan, who lived at New Woodstock. His 
family left here many years ago. Judges Sanger and 
Youngs built the village mills soon after this agree- 
ment was entered into. 

Reuben Haight came from Connecticut about 1800 
and settled abcut a mile north of Chittenango. He 
removed to Monroe, Michigan, with his family about 
1835. His son John and two daughters—Amy, who 
married John Campbell, now living in Syracuse, and 
Olivia, who married John Denny, and is living in 
Oneida—remained here. 

Robert Riddell came from Shelburne, Mass., in 
1805, and settled on the Chittenango about a mile 
below Bolivar, on the farm now occupied in part, in- 
cluding the homestead, by Calvin Prosser, and died 
there in August, 1808. His children were Polly, who 
married Frederick Pratt, Sally, who married Uriah 
Aldrich, Jemima, who married Heman Wilson, Patty, 
who married James Matthews, Susannah, who died in 
childhood, Robert, David and Thompson, of whom 
David, who was born in 1794, is the only one living. 
The family remained on the homestead till 1811, when 
they dispersed, Robert and David are the only ones 
who remained here. They were for many years en- 
gaged in company in the business of tanning, currying 
and shoe making. Robert died here in 1861. 

At this time, (1805,) says David Riddell, Chittenango 
consisted of two taverns, one kept by John Smith and 
the other, the present Yates House, by Ball & Cary, 
and two or three houses. Canaseraga was then the 
village of the town, and had two stores, one kept by 
Reuben & Hawley, (the latter the father of Gen. J. 
Dean Hawley, a prominent jeweler in Syracuse,) and 
the other by William Malcolm, who were probably the 
first merchants at that place. 

John Owen French came from Williamsburgh, Mass., 
in 1805 and settled between Canaseraga and Chitten. 
ango, where he died in 1808, aged 39. His sons 
Horatio, Jairus, Samuel and Thomas, natives of Wil- 
liamsburgh, came with their father and afterwards took 
up contiguous farms in the same locality. They be- 
came highly respected citizens and filled various posi- 
tions of honor and trust. Samuel was elected sheriff 
in 1843. He was born July 15, 1798, and died here 
June 16, 1868. Horatio died Noy, 19, 1862, aged 
72; and Thomas, Feb. 5, 1879, aged 75. David 
Burton settled in Canaseraga the following year, 1806. 

John H. Walrath, a native of Minden, Montgomery 
county, came here from Rome, in 1808, having con- 
tracted to construct a section of the Seneca turnpike 
in this locality. He remained during the winter in 





Chittenango locating on the hill road to Canaseraga, 
and the following spring removed to a farm on the 
west bank of Chittenango creek, where the foundry 
and machine shop is located, and resided there till his 
death Sept, 16, 1816, aged 47. He had been a man 
of standing and influence in Minden, and his family 
have been among the worthiest of Sullivan’s citizens. 
His children were Henry I., John 1., who was a mem- 
ber of Assembly from this town in 1845, was born 
Sept. 1, 1789, and died July 31, 1865, Abraham, who 
died Oct. 9, 1831, aged 39, Daniel, who died Aug, 4, 
1856, aged 61, Frederick, Mary, who married Christian 
Fink, and Elizabeth, who married Jacob Colyer. 
The daughters only survive, and both are living in 
Chittenango. 

David and Joseph Beebe settled at Canaseraga, 
They were from the Eastern States, and were a family 
of prominence and influence. They and their chil- 
dren mostly settled and died in that locality; but none 
of them are left here. John Lower settled one and 
one-fourth miles west of Chittenango, on the Salt 
Springs road, on the farm now occupied by Andrew 
Anguish. He died there at an early day. His son 
Richard was the pioneer blacksmith of Chittenango, 
and carried on blacksmithing in a shop which stood on 
the site of the residence of Archibald Ricard. He 
was succeeded in the business by his son Jacob. 
George and Conrad, other sons of John Lower, were 
farmers and afterwards located in Manlius. 

Peter Ehle was a Revolutionary soldier from Mont- 
gomery county and located in the south-west part of 
the town, where his great-grandson, George Ehle, now 
lives. He died on that farm and was succeeded on it 
by his son Henry, who was born April 13, 1787, and 
afterwards removed to the village of Chittenango and 
died there March 29, 1870, Oliver Ehle, son of Hen- 
ry, succeeded to and died on the farm June 20, 1862, 
aged 37, and was succeeded by his son George, the 
present occupant. John P., the oldest of Peter Ehle’s 
sons, settled and died on a farm adjoining his father’s. 
Peter P., another son, settled first in the same locality, 
in the edge of Cazenovia, but afterwards removed to 
Fenner, where he died Sept. 16, 1847, aged 68, and 
Hannah, his wife, Jan. 28, 1852, at the same age. 
George, another son, kept tavern for many years in 
what is now the Dixon House in Chittenango. Rev. 
Austin Briggs, a Methodist preacher from Connecticut, 
settled about the opening of the war of 1812 on a sol- 
dier’s right in Manlius; but his title proving defective 
he soon after removed to the lake shore in this town. 
He was the pioneer preacher in this town. Families 
named White, Eastwood, Crownhart and Dunham 
were among the early settlers. The Eastwoods set- 
tled between Bridgeport and Lakeport. Dunham was 
a Justice and clothier. 
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We quote from H. Child’s Gazetteer and Directory 
of Madison County the following interesting passage 
in the early history of the north part of the town :— 


“Barrels were manufactured [at Bridgeport] at an 
early day, taken down Chittenango creek, through 
Oneida lake and Three River Point, thence to Salina, 
where they were exchanged for salt. Utica was the 
nearest market place, and thither the settlers were 
compelled to go for their supplies, making the journey 
without roads, guided only by marked trees. On ac- 
count of the swampy condition of the land in this 
vicinity, it was not settled as early as the higher lands 
further south. One of the early settlers, who soon re- 
moved to a more congenial clime, thought they were 
‘robbing the wild beasts of their rights,’ as he did not 
‘ believe the Almighty ever designed it should be in- 
habited by human beings.’ Fine fertile farms and 
convenient dwellings now occupy this region, then so 
unpromising. Mr. Robert Carter was one of the 
early settlers in this vicinity. At one time he started 
on foot for Manlius, carrfing in a sack a fine salmon 
which he designed as a present to Esquire Kinney. 
On his way he saw in the path before him two cubs, 
and thinking to frighten them by vociferously shout- 
ing, he rushed forward, when to his surprise he found 
he had aroused the old bear, and to escape her wrath, 
he dropped his salmon and climbed the nearest tree, 
one so small that the bear could not climb, and so 
smooth that he was compelled to hang on by main 
strength. The cubs had taken to other trees, and the 
old bear took her station at the foot of the tree which 
Mr, Carter had climbed, and there guarded most vigi- 
lantly her prisoner. For five long hours he main- 
tained his position, until at length the cubs, leaving 
their retreat, came down, and they with their mother 
jogged slowly away, leaving Mr. Carter to resume his 
journey. 

“Mrs. Cuppenoll, an aged lady living at Bridge- 
port, and daughter of Mr. Carter, relates that when 
she was first married, her husband used to ‘change 
work’ with a friend at a distance, leaving her alone, 
sometimes for a week. On one occasion, before he left 
home she prepared for their supper a dish of ‘thick- 
ened milk.’ It being late she deferred washing the 
kettle, but filling it with water, set it outside her cabin 
door and retired. This door was only a ‘rag rug’ 
hung up temporarily. During the night she heard 
what she supposed to be the fighting and scrambling 
of dogs over her kettle, and only wondering where 
they all came from, she gave herself no further trouble 
and went to sleep. Early in the morning she was 
awakened by the hallooing of her nearest neighbor, 
who having heard the howling of a pack of wolves 
near her dwelling in the night, and knowing the frail 
character of her door, fully expected to find she had 
been devoured by the ravenous beasts. Her kettle 
was licked clean, but no damage was done. After- 
wards, until her husband’s return, she slept in the 
loft. 


* * * * * * * * 


* At Owen's Point are several /udian mounds, sup- 
posed to contain the remains of Oneida chiefs, Near 
them stands a large beech tree, hollow and open on 
one side, from which it is said the skeleton of an In- 
dian was once taken.” 





Town Orricers,—The early town records have not 
been preserved ; hence we are unable to give the cus- 
tomary list of town officers, The following are the 
town officers in 1880;— 


Supervisor—Francis H. Gates. 

Clerk—Lyman Gay. 

Justices—Francis W. Stillman, Jr., J. Gould Jen- 
nings, E. C. Green, Peter I. Koons., 

Assessors—Richard Brown, E. A. Judd, James 
Ryan. 

Commissioner of Highways—William R. Spencer. 

Overseers of the Poor—John Lillie, Albert Camp- 
bell, 

Collector—Franklin Hosley. 

Constables—George F. Marshall, George C. Rus- 
sell, Harrison H. Hamilton, Dewitt Wager, John C. 
Hoff. 

Game Constable—Edwin Jacobs. 

Commissioners of Excise—James O. Shetler, Alon- 
zo Bishop, Irvin Klock. 

Inspectors of Election :— 

District No. r1—Emery B. Maxon, Richard R. 
Walrath, Edward F. Colyer. 

District No. 2—Miles Beach, Herbert E. Brazee, 
Samuel H. Clark. 

District No. 3—Lurell G. Servis, William R. Ol- 
cott, Webster Billington. 

District No. 4+Seymour Chapman, Edward 
Sternberg, John Willie Phillips. 

District No. 5—Samuel J. Harns, Menzo Aus- 
man, Edward L. Dewey. 


CHITTENANGO. 


Chittenango occupies a romantic situation among the 
steep hills which contract the valley of Chittenango 
creek in the southern part of the town, and enjoys the 
advantages of an excellent water power furnished by 
that stream, which flows north through the central 
part of the village. It is about two miles south of the 
station of the same name on the New York Central 
Railroad, with which it is connected by stage. It con- 
tains five churches, (Reformed, Methodist Episcopal, 
Baptist, Episcopal and Catholic,) a Union school, 
a newspaper office, (Z%e Madison County Times,) two 
hotels, (the Yates House, kept by A. J. Wright, and the 
Dixon House, kept by Abner P. Bellinger,) a bank, 
(the First National Bank of Chittenango,) a cotton 
factory, two paper-mills, a grist-mill, a foundry and 
machine shop, four dry goods stores, two groceries, 
two drug stores, two shoe stores, two hardware stores, 
one clothing store, one furniture store, one jewelry 
store, two millinery stores, two blacksmith shops, 
(George Walrath and P. P. Carl,) two wagon shops, 
(George Adams and A, Youngs,) a barber shop, (C. 
C, Grimshaw,) two meat markets, (C. Cook and Siver 
& Lamphere,) and a population of 954.T 





* Reuben S. Carpenter was elected Justice at the annual election in 1880, 
and takes his office in January, 1881, 
t Census of 1880, 





‘ 
CHITTENANGO — OFFICIALS, MERCHANTS. 


The village was incorporated March 15, 1842.* 
The first corporation meeting was held at the house 
of Harley Judd, Tuesday, April 19, 1842, and the fol- 
lowing named officers were elected: Robert Riddell, 
Alfred Bellamy, Damiel Walrath, George K. Fuller 
and James Crouse, Trustees; Abner P. Downer, Ed- 
ward Sims and Hiram Curtis, Assessors; George 
Grant, Treasurer; Henry H. Cobb, Clerk; Oren A. 
Thompson,f Collector; Daniel F. Kellogg, Joseph B. 
Plank and Alonzo Bishop, Fire Wardens. At a meet- 
ing of the-trustees April 27, 1842, Robert Riddell was 
elected President. 


Following are the village officers of 1880:— 

President—John H. Walrath. 

Trustees—P. P. Carl, Lyman Gay and E. A, Judd. 

Clerk—B, R. Jenkins, 

Treasurer—R. R. Walrath, 

Collector—L. D. Abbott. 

Street Commissioner—C, M. Vickerman. 

Police Constables—G. F. Marshall, John Hannon. 

Sexton of Cemeteries and Special Policeman—H. 
Dutcher. 

Fire Warden—G, E. Donahue. 

Pound Master—E. Ehle. 

Lamp Lighter—J. Suits. 

Board of Health—Drs. J. R. Eaton, S. D. Han- 
chett, W. E. Deuel. 


The following have been the Presidents and Clerks 
of the village from its incorporation to the present 
time, except for a period of twelve years between 
1858 and 1870, when no records were preserved. 





PRESIDENTS. CurrKs. 
1842. Robert Riddell. Henry H. Cobb. 
1843... Abner P. Downer. James Walrata. 
1844. Job Wells. Chauncey Shaffer. 
1845. Jarvis French. John Bates. 
1846. George Grant. Isaac T. Teller. 
1847—8. John G. Stower. do. 
1849. Job Wells, Daniel D. Walrath. 
1850. George K. Fuller. John C. Clark. 
1851. John Knowles. do. 
1852, P. D. Harrington. J. P. Olmstead. 
1853. William E. Lansing. George E. Downer. 
1854. George K. Fuller. 0. 
1855. Sanford Cobb. Charles C. West. 
1856—7. do, Peter P. Carl. 
1858, do. D. D. Walrath. 
1871. J. S. Atwell. J. J. L. Baker. 
1872-5. A, H. Downer. T. E. Hitchcock. 
1876-7, do. B. R. Jenkins. 
1878-9. M. Billington. do. 
1880, John H. Walrath. do. 





* Dec, 5, 1870, the village was re-incorporated under the general law for the 
incorporation of villages, passed April 20, 1870, making the office of President 
an elective one and that of Clerk an @ffointive one; and in conformity to that 
law the number of trustees was reduced from five tothree. In January, 1874, 
a law was passed requiring village trustees to be so elected that one or more 
members having one or more years’ experience should remain on the Board. 
The first election under that Act was held March 16, 1875, 

t He did not accept, and Chauncey Hatch was elected in his stead Dec. 10, 
1842, Asahel Beckwith was elected Feb, 24, 1843, and Chauncey Hatch was 
re-e'ected March 23, 1843, he and Beckwith having previously declined, 
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MERCHANTS.—The first merchant at Chittenango 
was Joseph Sanger, who came here from the East 
about 1812, and established himself in trade. He 
also had an ashery, and drove cattle to market. The 
building in which he traded is stillstanding on Seneca 
street. It is the second building south of the creek 
bridge on that street, and the building next south of 
the residence of Mrs. Daniel F, Kellogg. Ithas been 
unoccupied many years and is now in a dilapidated 
condition. He continued in trade till near his death, 
about 1850, but in avery small way during the latter 
years of his life. His ashery was in the lane back of 
the post-office, at the foot of the hill, on the site of the 
cooper shop lately occupied by Charles Reynolds. He 
died at an advanced age and left only one child, Zede- 
kiah, a bachelor, who still owns his father’s property in 
Sullivan, but lives mostlyin Oneida county. He is well 
known through this section of country from his varied 
and extensive business transactions through which he 
has accumulated a large property. Moses Parmelee, 
from Cazenovia, was contemporary with Sanger and 
commenced trading about the same time. His store 
was the building next south cf Sanger’s, and is now oc- 
cupied as a dwelling. He died March 5, 1860, aged 70. 

In the spring of 1816, John B. Yates, who during 
his day was most emphatically Sullivan’s most repre- 
sentative man, appeared upon the scene of her indus- 
tries, which, under the stimulus of his energy and 
genius, developed into enterprises of magnitude and 
importance. He established himself in mercantile 
business on the site of the late residence of Mr. 
Throop, nearly opposite the union school building, on 
the road to Manlius Square, and afterwards continued 
it in the present post-office building which he erected. 
He was for many years the leading business man in 
Chittenango—the power which animated its varied 
industries, and kept in motion the wheels of its manu- 
factories, sometimes at a large personal sacrifice. His 
energies were not confined to merchandizing, but were 
also directed to the development of the manufactur- 
ing interests of the village and the mineral resources 
of the town. In 1818, he built a plaster-mill, adjoin- 
ing the village grist-mill, which he acquired on his ad- 
vent to the village, and soon after the discovery of 
water-lime he became extensively engaged in its manu- 
facture. He mainly built the lateral canal connect- 
ing Chittenango with the Erie canal, but that since 
his death has lapsed into disuse, and there is little 
now to remind the stranger that it ever existed. He 
also ran aline of packets for a short time between 
Chittenango and Utica. Mr. Yates’ death put a 
quietus on many of Chittenango’s industries, or left 
them in a languishing condition from which they never 
fully recuperated. He also acquired a large landed 
estate in the vicinity of Chittenango. 
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John B. Yates was a native of Schenectady and was 
graduated from Union College in 1802 at the age of 
eighteen years. He read law with his brother, Hon. 
Henry Yates, and was admitted to the bar in 1805. 
He practiced his profession till 1812, when, having 
been commissioned a Captain by Gov. Tompkins, he 
raised a volunteer artillery company and participated 
in the disastrous winter campaign of 1813 on the north- 
vern border of this State. He was elected to Congress 
while residing at Schenectady, serving from 1815 to 
1817. The latter year he was appointed to supervise 
the State lotteries for the promotion of literature 
and distinguished himself by their efficient and 
successful management. In 1835, he was elected 
to the Assembly from this county, and was en- 
gaged in the performance of the duties of that office 
and of County Judge at the time of his death, 
July 10, 1836, aged 52. His widow, who subse- 
quently became the wife of Stephen J. Brinkerhoff, is 
still living in Chittenango. 

Education and religion were the recipients of his 
munificent care. Himself liberally educated he evinced 
a generous disposition to impart its advantages to 
others, With this object in view he founded in Chit- 
tenango a polytechnic institute under the presidency 
of his brother, Rev. Andrew Yates, and in his will 
made a munificent devise for educational objects, 
which, however, realized little of the intended benefit. 
The Reformed church of Chittenango is largely the 
fruit of his energetic efforts in the interest of religion, 
and contains a memorial tablet on which is memorized 
the characteristics which distinguished his social life. 

Henry H. Cobb, who had been a clerk in Mr. 

* Yates’ store, became his partner in the mercantile 
business and the manufacture of lime, which he con- 
tinued after Mr. Yates withdrew, tillabout 1837. He 
also owned seven canal boats, which he loaded him- 
self, buying at one time all the grain raised in this 
section and carrying it to Albany. He, with many 
others in Chittenango, failed in 1837.* His brother 
Nathan Cobb was associated with him in mercantile 
business. Both went eventually to Syracuse, where 
Henry H. died and Nathan still lives. 

_ George K. Fuller and Joseph Clary, (Fuller & 
Clary,) traded about a year in the Yates & Cobb 
store and were also engaged in the manufacture of 
water-lime, which they shipped to Canada. They sold 
their goods to Reuben Hawley, who had formerly 
traded in Canaseraga and Canastota, and failed after 
about a year. James Crouse, from Durhamville, suc- 





*About this time there were some eleven stores in Chittenango, all doing a 
good business. It is a noteworthy fact that Messrs. Sims & Bates, who were 
of the number, were the only ones who replenished their stock that year, In 
addition to the Cobbs, Beecher & Norton, Beecher & Lawrence, Peter and 
Harrison Groesbeck and Reuben Hawley failed within some twelve months 
about that time. 














ceeded Hawley in the same store. He was after- 
wards associated with his brother George, with whom 
he traded successfully some eight or ten years, when 
John A. Lamphere, from Pompey, and Fay H. Hutch- 
ins, from Fayetteville, became his partners. The 
trade was continued under the name of Crouse, Lam- 
phere & Co. four or five years, when they removed to 
the brick store now occupied by Mr. Shepard which was 
built by the Cobbs and occupied by them till their 
failure. After a year or two they sold out at auction. 
The Crouses went to Syracuse, when the latter firm 
was formed, leaving Lamphere and Hutchins to carry 
on the business here. They were brothers of Daniel 
Crouse, of Canastota, and John Crouse, of Syracuse. 
Lamphere, then formed a partnership with James S, 
Atwell, from New York, and after trading about a 
year in the old Yates’ store, withdrew and went to 
New York. Atwell continued and in 1866, associated 
with himself Ambrose E. Gorton, a native of Brook- 
field, who had been engaged in business since 1856. 
Atwell and Gorton traded under the name of J. S. 
Atwell & Co., till 1873, when Atwell went to Syracuse, 
where he became a member of the firm of Charles 
Chadwick & Co., and is at present a member of the 
firm of Atwell & Co. of that city. Mr. Gorton is still 
engaged in business. 

Robert and Daniel Stewart and A. J. and R. B. 
French formed a co-partnership, and after trading 
about a year the Frenches bought out the Stewarts. 
A year or two later Thomas A. Clark purchased an 
interest and the business was continued under the 
name of French, Clark & Co, a year or two, when R. 
B. French sold to his cousin, J. H. H. French. After 
four or five years the Frenches bought Clark’s interest 
and engaged in the forwarding business at Chittenango 
Landing, which they established soon after the canal 
enlargement, also the grocery now kept there by Mr. 
Olcott. 

John Williams engaged in trade about 1822, and 
about 1824 or ’25 took in as partner William Bates, 
with whom he continued till the fall of 1829, when 
they sold to David Mitchell and Edward Sims, who 
traded nearly three years under the name of Mitchell 
& Sims, when John Bates, who came here from Caz- 
enovia June 4, 1829, and engaged as a clerk for Wil- 
liams & Bates, bought Mitchell’s interest. Sims & 
Bates traded till 1855, (having been associated one 
year with Damon Wells,) when Sims sold his interest 
to Benjamin French, and the business was continued 
under the name of John Bates & Co, till 1861, when 
it was closed out. Mr. Bates still resides in Chitten- 
ango, and though well advanced in years, is engaged 
in the forwarding business. We acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to him for much of the information here 
given on Chittenango’s mercantile interests. 
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Moses Parmelee and Albert Dunham, the former 
of whom had previously kept a small grocery, traded 
a few years from about 1831 or’32. William Briggs 
came here about 1827 or ’28 and traded several years. 
He afterwards removed to Chicago and built the 
Briggs House in that city, He became wealthy by 
his real estate transactions there. Hezekiah Beecher 
established himself in trade here at an early day and 
continued many years. He was associated with 
Norton and William Lawrence, his son-in-law. Hugh 
White was another early merchant. He removed to 
Cohoes about 1844 or ’45 and died there. Peter 
Groesbeck traded three or four years successfully 
from about 1844 or '45. The Atwater Brothers 
came about 1840, and after trading some two years 
returned to New York, whence they came. One of 
them was a sea captain, and was induced to give up 
the life of a seaman and find employment in the 
country. But he was out of his element and soon 
returned to his more congenial occupation. Curtis 
& Steele came from PennYan about the same time 
(1840) and left after being burned out about a year 
and a half after. Kittridge & Allen traded some two 
years from about 1832. Jacob Colyer came from 
Canajoharie, N. Y., in 1818, and «was enzaged in 
farming till 1827, when he commenced an apprentice- 
ship at the tanning and currying business with David 
Riddell. He afterwards spent three years on the 
farm, and in 1833 engaged in the boot and shoe 
business, which he continued till 1853, Alfred 
Bellamy commenced trading about 1834 or ’35 in 
company with a brother, whose interest he bought 
after a few years. He was subsequently associated 
with James Walrath, who had clerked for him, and 
traded under the name of Bellamy & Walrath four 
or five years, when Bellamy removed to Watkins. 
Walrath continued the business till his failure 
three or four years ago, having been associated 
some six or eight years with his brother Richard. 
Henry and George Perry traded some eight or 
ten years from about 1835 and failed. They were 
succeeded by —-—— Cook, who traded about a 
year and failed, Many others have traded for short 
periods. 

The other merchants now engaged in business are: 
Benjamin Jenkins, a native of Barre, Mass., who re- 
moved thence to Chittenango in 1834, was engaged 
some five years as clerk in the store of James Crouse 
& Co., and in 1840 established himself in mercantile 
business, which he has continued to the present time, 
having been associated with P, D. Harrington from 
1841 to 1867, and since then with his son, Benjamin 
R. Jenkins, under the name of B. Jenkins & Son; 
Walrath & MHarbottle, (Richard R. Walrath and 
Joseph Harbottle,) general merchants, successors to 














a business established in 1860 by Richard R. Walrath 
and C. V. Harbottle, under the name of Harbottle & 
Walrath, who associated with themselves in 1867 
Joseph Harbottle, father of C. V. Harbottle, and 
continued by them till 1870, when C. V. Harbottle 
retired, and the name was changed to Walrath & 
Harbottle; Boardman & Harrison, (A. V. Boardman, 
a native of Canandaigua, and Robert Harrison, a 
native of England, whence he emigrated with his 
father’s family at the age of twelve years to Verona, 
and thence to Chittenango,) clothiers, who have been 
engaged in business at different times some twenty 
years, Mr. Harrison having been intermediately 
associated some ten years with John Colyer, during 
which time Mr, Boardman was engaged in merchant 
tailoring; L. KE. Shepard, general merchant, a native 
of Port Henry, Essex county, who came here from 
Brooklyn and commenced business in 1861, in com- 
pany with R. J. Tappen, who sold to B. W. Soper in 
1866, and the latter about 1871, to Mr. Shepard ; 
Robert Kennedy, grocer, a native of Chittenango, 
who commenced business in 1863; Lyman Gay, 
hardware merchant, a native of Franklin, Delaware 
county, who came in 1865, in company with Lucius 
M. Conine from Preble, Cortland county, to which 
place Conine returned after selling his interest to 
Mr. Gay about two and one-half years later ; Nicholas 
Greminger, furniture dealer, a native of Germany, 
who commenced business in 1866; Jerry Taylor, 
dealer in boots and shoes, who came from Hartsville, 
Onondaga county, and commenced business in 1866, 
and was associated some four or five years with his 
son William J. Taylor, and subsequently between one 
and two years with E. Root; J. H. Walrath, grocer, 3 
who is a native of Canajoharie, Montgomery county, 
whence he came to Chittenango over forty years ago, 
and commenced business in 1869, in company with 
his son Alfred, whose interest he purchased in 1873 ; 
H. M. Barrett, dealer in stoves and hardware, who 
has been engaged in business about eleven years, but 
has done business in this line as journeyman and 
principal some twenty-nine years; Fred. W. Lam- 
phere, druggist, who is a native of New Woodstock 
in this county, and commenced business in May, 
1875; John Colyer, dealer in boots and shoes, who 
commenced business in September, 1879, having 
been previously engaged in farming and tailoring in 
this town; W. P. Maine, general merchant, a native 
of Sullivan, who came here from Bridgeport, where 
he had done business two years, and commenced 
trading May 29, 1880; Edgar Drew, grocer, who is a 
native of Georgetown, came here from Otselic, and 
commenced business April 1, 1880; F. W. Stillman, 
Jr., jeweler; and Mrs. J. J. Stillman and Mrs. C, F. 
Paige, milliners. 
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Postmasters.—The postoffice at Chittenango is 
believed to have been established about 1816, through 
the influence of John B. Yates, and William K. Ful- 
ler to have been the first postmaster. Mr. Fuller 
was succeeded in the office by Henry H. Cobb, who 
held it many years, till about 1835, George Ehle, 
who was then keeping tavern in the present Dixon 
House, Dr. Samuel Kennedy, who held it four or five 
years, Benjamin Jenkins, who held it from about 
1844 to 1852, Benjamin D. French, Benjamin Jenkins, 
P. D. Harrington, who held the office in 1868, and 
Ambrose E. Gorton, the present incumbent, who was 
appointed Dec. 11, 1872. 

Puysicians.—The first physician at Chittenango 
was Dr. Weed, who removed to Manlius and died 
there. Drs. John P. Kennedy, Tilden and Amsden, 
the latter from Massachusetts, practiced here while 
located at Canaseraga, Amsden as early as 1808, and 
Tilden a little later. Dr, Kennedy was a native of 
Coleraine, Mass., and came here as early as 1815 and 
practiced several years. He removed with his family 
to Dryden, Tompkins county. After his removal, 
about 1825, his brothers, Samuel, Isaac and James 
Kennedy, all physicians, and natives of Coleraine, 
Mass., came here from Herkimer county, and engaged 
in the practice of their profession. Samuel continued 
here till his death, Feb. 1, 1849, aged 59. Isaac 
practiced several years and removed to Spencer, 
Tioga county, where he died. James went to one of 
the Western States between 1840 and 1850, and died 
there. Robert Kennedy, a grocer in Chittenango, 
and Judge Charles L. Kennedy, of Morrisville, are 
# sons of Dr. Samuel's. 2 

Drs, Samuel and Edward Fuller, brothers, and 
natives of Schenectady, removed thence to Chitten- 
ango, the former about 1822 and the latter in 1827. 
Both were graduates of Union College, both gradu- 
ated in medicine at New York, and both likewise 
commenced their medical practice in this village. 
Samuel continued till 1868, when he removed to New 
York where he died soon‘after. Edward continued 
to reside here till his death, Jan. 22, 1877, but did not 
practice for some twenty years previous to that time, 
Both were very successful practitioners and were 
highly esteemed in the community. 

Isaac Thomson Teller was born in Tioga county, 
Oct. 14, 1798, and graduated at the Cincinnati Medi- 
cal College in 1832. He commenced practice in 
Dayton, Ohio, and in 1838 removed to Whitesboro, 
Oneida county. In 1842 he removed to Chittenango, 
where he practiced until his death, June 30, 1874. 
William Oaks established himself in practice here 
about 1851, He remained about five years, removed 
to DeRuyter and subsequently to Hamilton, where 
he practiced till his death, Sept. 4, 1863, aged 42. P. 











S. Arndt came here about 1853, and after practicing 
about three years removed to Chicago. R, S. Bishop 
came from Medina, Orleans county, where he is now 
practicing, about seventeen years ago, practiced some 
two years and removed to Brockport. Dr. Reynolds, 
a graduate of Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
came here in the spring of 1865, and after remaining 
about a year removed to the east part of the county. 
W. H. Griffith studied medicine in Waterville and 
came from Nelson, his native town. He practiced 
about a year in 1876-7. 

The present physicians are Sylvanus D. Hanchett, 
who was born in Marshall, Oneida county, March 24, 
1827, studied medicine at the age of eighteen with 
Dr. John Ash, of New Haven, Oswego county, grad- 
uated at the Eclectic Medical College of Syracuse, 
March 6, 1851, and entered upon the practice of his 
profession that year at Central Square, from whence, 
in 1853, he removed to Chittenango; Mrs. Mary E. 
Hanchett, who was born in Minden, Montgomery 
county, Sept. 10, 1826, studied medicine at Central 
Square, graduated at the Eclectic Medical College of 
in March, 1852, and commenced practice in Chitten- 
ango in 1853; Merchant Billington, who was born in 
Sullivan, Dec. 2, 1836, educated at Cazenovia Semi- 
nary, studied medicine in 1856, with Dr. Wm. Oaks, 
then of Chittenango, graduated at Castleton Medical 
College, at Castleton, Vt., in June, 1860, and com- 
menced practice that year in Chittenango, where he 
has practiced continuously since, with the, exception 
of one year—1877—when he represented Madison 
county in the Assembly; John R, Eaton, who was 
born in Arlington, Vt., April 5, 1849, educated at 
Hungerford Collegiate Institute in Adams, N. Y., 
studied medicine with Dr. David H. Armstrong, in 
Auburn, graduated at the Medical College of Syra- 


cuse University, Feb. 19, 1875, in which year he en- 


tered upon the practice of his profession in Chitten- 
ango, and W. Estus Deuel, who was born in Galen, 
Wayne county, April 18, 1852, grhduated at the New 
York Homeopathic Medical College, March 4, 1876, 
entered upon the practice of his profession in Troy in 
April, 1876, and removed thence to Chittenango in 
November, 1877. 

Lawyers.—The pioneer lawyer of Chittenango was 
William K. Fuller, who was born in Schenectady, Nov. 
24, 1792, and educated in the schools of his native 
place, graduating at Union College. He read law 
with Henry and John B. Yates, and after his admis- 
sion in 1814 formed a law partnership with the latter, 
with whom, in the summer of 1814, he removed to 
Utica, and thence to Chittenango in the spring of 
1816. Here he opened a law office on the site of the 
residence of William Blair, near the union school 
building, but never practiced to any considerable ex- 
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tent after that was burned. He was an able lawyer 
and an accomplished surveyor, and though to some 
extent he employed his talents in both these avoca- 
tions after he had ceased to practice them profession- 
ally, his services for many years of his residence here 
were wholly gratuitous. He was the honored recipi- 
ent of numerous civil and military offices both during 
his residence here and previously. Besides holding 
many minor offices, he was appointed District Attor- 
ney of Madison county, March 26, 1821, Adjutant 
General on the staff of Gov. Yates in 1823, having 
previously held the intermediate grades from the rank 
of Captain. He was a Member of Assembly from 
Madison county in 1829 and 1830, and a Representa- 
tive in Congress from 1833 to 1837. Some years 
since General Fuller returned to his paternal home- 
stead in Schenectady, where he still resides in venera- 
ble bachelorhood. 

Daniel B. Cady came here from Johnstown about 
1828 and practiced law till about 1834 or '35, when 
he remoyed to Columbia county, where Feb. 18, 1840, 
he was appointed County Judge. During his resi- 
dence here he married a daughter of Dr. Fay, whowas 
one of the early physicians here. R. John Ey- 
erett came here soon after Cady left, but remained 
only a year or two, Horatio Gates Warner and Hi- 
ram Cummings were contemporary practitioners for 
several years. Warner removed to Rochester, where 
he became Associate Judge, and Feb. 8, 1871, was 
appointed a Regent of the University of New York. 
Smith came from Salisbury, Herkimer coun- 
ty, during the Patriot War with which he was in sym- 
pathy, and after practicing two or three years returned 
to Salisbury. Duane Brown came about the time 
Smith left and practiced successfully some ten years. 
He removed to Morrisville and died there. Lorenzo 
D. Dana practiced here a short time previous to his 
election as County Clerk, in 1849, when he removed 
to Morrisville and never returned here. He is the 
present cashier of the Morrisville Bank, an office he 
has held for many years. William E. Lansing, who 
was born in Sullivan in 1822, read law in Utica with 
Joshua Spencer, and commenced practice in 1845, 
and Charles L. Kennedy, also a native of Sullivan, 
practiced in company many years, doing a large and 
lucrative business, Lansing was elected District At- 
torney.of Madison county in 1850, County Clerk in 
1855, and a Representative in Congress from 1861 to 
1863, and again from 1871 to 1875. On Lansing’s 
election as County Clerk, Kénnedy removed to Mor- 
risville to perform the duties of that office, and has 
continued his residence there though their law partner- 
ship continued till Lansing’s election to Congress in 
1860. In 1858 Kennedy succeeded Lansing as 
County Clerk, and in 1867 was elected County Judge, 








which office he still holds by re-election. Lansing 
continued to reside and practice here till the close of 
his Congressional term—1875—when he removed to 
Syracuse, where he now resides. 

The present attorneys are Daniel D. Walrath, the 
oldest of those now practicing here, who was born in 
Sullivan and read law with Hon. John G. Stower, who 
came here at an advanced age;* Joseph J. L. Baker, 
who was born in Nelson, Nov. 24, 1833, educated at 
Cazenovia Seminary, graduated at the Albany Law 
School in June, 1860, in which year he engaged in 
the practice of his profession in Chittenango, and 
Charles Kellogg who was born in Minden, Montgom- 
ery county, Dec. 4, 1839, educated at Yates Acade- 
my, Chittenango, read law with W. E. Lansing, was 
admitted in 1861, in which year he commenced prac- 
tice in Chittenango, In April, 1878, he formed a law 
partnership with J. J. L. Baker, which still continues 
under the firm name of Kellogg & Baker. Mr. Kel- 
logg was a State Senator in 1874-5. 


Manuractures. — The growth and commercial 
importance of Chittenango commenced with the de- 
velopment of its manufacturing interests, which took 
form during the agitation which immediately preceded 
the construction of the Erie Canal, which had an im- 
portant bearing on their continuance and enlargement. 
The initial step was taken in 1812, when Judge Jede- 
diah Sanger, of Whitesboro, and Judge Youngs, of 
New Hartford, erected the rear portion of the present 
grist-mill A saw-mill and clothing works were built 
at the same time. The saw-mill was taken down 
many years ago; the clothing works, which occupied 
the site of the cotton mill, wére burned down. Previ-, 
ous to this, Chittenango was simply one of the many 
stage points on the Seneca turnpike. In 1816, John 
B. Yates, William K. Fuller and David P. Hoyt, all 
originally from Schenectady, purchased this mill prop- 
erty in company of William Britton, and gave the first 
great impetus to the industrial development of the 
embryo village, which then numbered about roo in- 
habitants. Hoyt soon returned to Utica, whence he 
came, and Yates soon after acquired Fuller's interest 
in the mill property, which he retained till his death, 
and which remained in his estate till its final settle- 
ment, about 1854. It was then sold to Rathbone & 
Son, who enlarged the grist-mill. They sold to James 
Broadhead, who sold to James and Ransford Button, 
who sold to E, A. Judd, the present proprietor, about 
1875. The mill is known as the Chittenango Mills, 
does a merchant and custom business, and contains 
four runs of stones, which are propelled by water-pow- 
er from Chittenango creek, which has a fall of eigh- 
teen feet. 





*See page 555 of this work. 
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John B. Yates also had an oil-mill, which was 
burned about the close of the war, and a saw-mill on 
the site of Beard, Crouse & Co.'s paper-mill, which 
was converted iuto a paper-mill for the manufacture 
of mill-board by Mr, Paddock during the war and 
did a prosperous business. John B. Yates afterwards 
run it again as a saw-mill, and subsequently H. L. 
Jones fitted it up for the manufacture of wrapping pa- 
per, for which purpose it is still used by Beard, Crouse 
& Co., of Fayetteville, who succeeded Mr. Jones in 
the proprietorship about two years ago. 

In 1824, Mr. Yates built a woolen factory, a stone 
structure, on the site of the present cotton factory in 
Chittenango, which afterwards became the property 
of James Broadhead. It was burned in 1866, and 
rebuilt by Mr. Broadhead the same year, but left un- 
occupied by him. In December, 1867, it was pur- 
chased by T. H. Hintermister, of Ithaca, and his 
brother, Otto J. Hintermister, from Switzerland, for the 
purpose of carrying on the manufacture of cotton 
goods. Early in 1868 the latter gentleman went to 
Europe to give his personal attention to the purchase 
of cotton machinery, which was built by the best mak- 
ersin Manchester and Blackburn, England. In June 
of the same year he returned with a complete set of 
machinery, consisting of 1,500 spindles and forty 
looms, with all the necessary preparatory machinery. 
In the fall of 1868 the manufacture of cotton sheet- 
ings was commenced and continued till the spring of 
1869, when the factory was temporarily stopped for 
the purpose of replacing the water-wheel, which was 
found to be inadequate, with an improved Leffel tur- 
bine wheel, putting in a new steam boiler, and two 
additional self-acting mules and twenty-eight more 
looms, which were also bought in England. Before 
the factory was ready for resuming operation, a stock 
company with a subscribed capital of $200,000 was 
formed, mostly among the residents of Chittenango 
and vicinity. This company, chartered in August, 
1869, under the name Zhe Chittenango Cotton Com- 
pany, purchased the cotton factory from Hintermister 
Bros., also the distillery property, one and one-half 
miles south of the village, from R. and D. Stewart, 
with the intention of erecting there another cotton- 
mill, where only the operation of spinning should be 
carried on, and the weaving done exclusively in the 
factory in the village. This project, which would have 
provided for a 200 loom mill, was never carried out. 

The trustees for the company for the first year 
were LD. Stewart, R. Stewart, E. Pennock, T. H. Hin- 
termister, D. Gates, P. Walrath, R. Button, P, S, At- 
well and J. J. Wager; and its first officers were D. 
Stewart, President ; E. Pennock, Vice-President ; R. 
Stewart, Treasurer, and Otto Hintermister, Secretary 
and Manager cf the cotton-mill. 





In 1870 twenty more looms were added, making 
then in all eighty-eight looms. In 1872 a boiler and 
engine house for a sixty-horse-power Corliss engine 
and boiler was erected, to afford sufficient motive 
power during low water; and in 1873 the factory was 
enlarged by the addition of a one-story and basement 
stone building 45 by 107 feet on the east end, but 
owing to the panic which broke out in the fall of that 
year and the unpropitious times which followed it, the 
interior of that building was left unfinished and the 
project of filling it with machinery was abandoned. 

In the spring of 1879 the affairs of the company 
were placed in the hands of a receiver, and in July of 
the same year the cotton factory was sold at public 
auction to E. Pennock. This gentleman associated 
himself with Otto J, Hintermister, and commenced a 
thorough overhauling and repairing of the buildings 
and machinery, putting in new timbers and floors 
throughout the old part and finishing up the new addi- 
tion, into which a portion of the machinery was re- 
moved and set up. In February, 1880, the improve- 
ments were completed and. the factory again got in 
operation. It gives employment at present to about 
56 persons. It is the intention of the present owners 
to put in additional machinery at an early day to 
double its present capacity, making the weekly pro- 
duction 50,000 yards of cloth. The distillery referred 
to was operated by the Messrs, Wells and Stewarts, 
who became wealthy by the business, which, however, 
proved disastrous to the cotton company. About 
four years ago it was converted into a paper-mill by 
A. Crichton, who is still engaged principally in the 
manufacture of wrapping paper. His large family 
principally supplies the operatives. 

A third paper-mill was started in 1852, by Richard 
R. and D. D. Walrath and Dr. P. S, Arndt, but was 
in operation only two years. The business was un- 
profitable and was discontinued. The mill was oper- 
ated by steam, and was located on Chittenango creek, 
three-fourths of a mile belowthe cotton factory, The 
building was removed to Canaseraga a few years later 
and converted into a creamery which is still in opera- 
tion. 

Walrath’s foundry and machine shops, located on 
Chittenango creek, in the north part of the vil- 
lage, was established about forty-five or six years ago 
by Daniel Walrath, who carried on the business till 
his death, which resulted from an accident in the shop 
while unloading a quantity of copper, Aug. 4, 1856, 
at the age of 61. He was succeeded by his son Peter, 
the present proprietor, who was associated the first 
two years with his brothers Jesse and Abel. The 
business was largely increased by Daniel during his 
life, and subsequently by his son, who enlarged the 
buildings, The chief articles of manufacture are thresh- 
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ing machines, portable steam-engines and iron bridges, 
though general repairing ‘is done. The works give 
employment to some eight persons and are operated 
by water from the creek, which has a fall of five and 
a half feet. They consist of foundry, machine shop, 
blacksmith shop and pattern room, all of which are 
separate buildings and located on the west bank of 
the creek, and a planing mill on the east bank. 

Daniel F, Kellogg had a foundry which occupied 
the site of the residence of Ebenezer Pennock, and 
was in operation some six or seven years, but at a 
later date. 

In 1811, David Riddell, son of the pioneer Robert 
Riddell, went to Peterboro and learned tle trade of 
tanner and currier with Benjamin Wilber, and in 
1815, he established himself in the business of tan- 
ning, currying and shoemaking in Chittenango, in 
company with his brother Robert, who withdrew from 
the business in 1840. David continued the business 
till about 1865. The tannery was first started by a 
man named McBride about 1808. He left after a 
year or two. The business was revived by Vincent 
Wilber about 1812 or’13, and surrendered by him to 
the Riddells, who purchased the property of Jonathan 
Smith, neither McBride nor Wilber having acquired 
a title. The tannery was located on the lot now oc- 
cupied by the Baptist church and the brick store 
adjoining. 

Another tannery was built about 1817, by John 
Bouck, on the south end of the grist-mill in Chitten- 
ango, with only a plaster-mill between them. It was 
operated a few years by other parties, Bouck never 
carrying on the business himself. 


Horets.—The Yates House was built at an early 
day, previous to 1805, and was first kept by a man 
named Wilson. The original building is included in 
the present one. The present proprietor is A, J. 
Wright. The Déixon House was built in 1827, by 
Timothy Pratt, who kept it a year. It has since 
been kept successfully by Col. George Ehle, Harley 
Judd, Uni Parry, Chauncey Abbott, who enlarged it, 
Clark Dixon, the present owner, who leases it to 
Abner P. Bellinger, who took possession in September, 
1876. 


Banxs.— The Chittenango Bank was organized 
and commenced business April 1, 1853. The capital, 
which was originally $110,000, was increased Feb. 5, 
1854, to $150,000. The first directors were: George 
Crouse, George Grant, John A. Lamphere, James 
Crouse, John Knowles, John Crouse, Jairus French, 
William E. Lansing, Daniel Gates, George E, Downer, 
Daniel Stewart, John A. Campbell, Hiram Brown ; 
and the first officers, George Crouse, President ; 
George Grant, Vice-President; David H. Rasbach, 








Cashier. Damon Wells succeeded to the presidency 
Dec. 20, 1855, and Daniel Gates, Oct. 5, 1858; and 
George E. Downer, to the cashiership, Jan. 8, 1859, 
Oliver J. Gates, Feb. 1, 1860, and Benjamin Jenkins, 
Jan. 1, 1863. This was the first bank started in the 
village. The building it occupied was erected for its 
accommodation in 1853. It is the one occupied by 
the present bank. It closed its business in the sum- 
mer of 1864. 

The First National Bank of Chittenango was or- 
ganized Dec. 28, 1863, with a capital of $50,000, 
which has been increased at different times to $150,- 
000, the present capital. Business was commenced 
in that part of the present postoffice building now 
occupied by Siver & Lamphere as a meat market, and 
July 20, 1864, was transferred to the building it now 
occupies, and formerly occupied by the Chittenango 
Bank. The first directors were: James Broadhead, 
Daniel F. Kellogg, George Kellogg, Daniel D. Wal- 
rath, Henry C. Howe, Edward Sims, Ebenezer Pen- 
nock, John H. Walrath, Peter Walrath ; and the first 
officers, James Broadhead, President ; Peter Walrath, 
Vice-President ; George Kellogg, Cashier, July 20, 
1864, Robert Stewart succeeded to the presidency, 
and B. Jenkins to the cashiership. Jan. 14, 1873, 
Peter Walrath succeeded to the presidency, and 
Albert H. Downer to the vice-presidency, D. D. 
Walrath was elected to the latter office Jan. 8, 1878. 

Both banks have done a successful business, re- 
turned handsome dividends to the stockholders, and 
fostered under their judicious management the busi- 
néss interests of the village and town. 

Fire DepartMent.—Immediately after the incor- 
poration of the village, measures were instituted for 
the protection of the village property from ravages by 
fire. At a meeting of the trustees held May 30, 
1842, the following named persons were appointed 
firemen: Thomas Dickinson, Isaac R. Colyer, Isaac 
Colyer, E. M. Tobey, D. P. Kellogg, James A. 
Monroe, Charles A, Warner, B. D. French, M. E. 
Walrath, James S. Brown, Benjamin Jennings, A. I. 
Wells, Jonathan Burt, Edward Sims, P. Herrington, 
James Crouse, William Plank, P. S. Fairchild, Marcus 
Plank, A. V. Boardman, N. Hemsted, James Wal- 
rath, C. R. Norton, Damon Wells ; and the following 
as a hook and ladder company, Wallace Riddell, E. 
Henry Cobb, James Jones, A. Beckwith, James Cole, 
Luke Brissau, Henry Eygenbroat, Schoonmaker, 
W. H. Gale. 

November 19, 1842, it was decided by a vote of 
75 to 12 to levy a tax of $250 on the taxable in- 
habitants of the village for the purchase of a fire 
engine and apparatus for the hook and ladder com- 
pany. An engine was obtained during the winter, 
but on trial proved defective. Later another was 
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obtained from Lewis Selye, of Rochester, at a cost of 
$325, and paid for in June, 1843. An engine house 
was built in 1843, at a cost of $142.62. 

The above fire company was disbanded July 29, 
1848, and a new one appointed, consisting of Thomas 
Dickinson, James Crouse, James Walrath, James 
Rouse, Marcus Plank, Joseph Young, D. F. Kellogg, 
Edward Sims, William Plank, Daniel D. Walrath, 
Damon Wells and George E. Downer. 

The department at present consists of two com- 
panies: Hofe Engine Company No. 1, which was or- 
ganized in July, 1880, with 30 members; and Yates 
Hose Company No. 1, organized at the same time 
with ro members. The officers of the engine com- 
pany are: H, E. Barrett, Foreman; Geo. Dayharsh, 
First Assistant Foreman ; C. F. Paige, Second Assist- 
ant Foreman; C, C. Grimshaw, Secretary; George 
Keesler, Treasurer; and of the hose company, W. E. 
Deuel, Foreman; F. W. Stillman, First Assistant 
Foreman; J. D. Root, Secretary. The equipment 
consists of one good hand engine, one hose carriage, 
and about 500 feet of serviceable hose. For several 
years previous to the present organization the village 
was destitute of a fire department. 

The Madison County Times was established Aug. 
14, 1870, by Arthur White, who published it seven 
years, when he sold it to H. E. Barrett, the present 
publisher. It is an eight-column paper, independent 
in politics, and has a circulation of 800.* 

The Yates Polytechnic Institute was founded in 
1824, by Hon, John B. Yates, who purchased for its 
accommodation the large, fine building erected in 
181415, by a stock company for a tavern, and first 
kept as such by Elisha Cary, who finished the build- 
ing and kept it several years. Mr. Yates sustained 
the school for eight years with a corps of six teachers, 
under the presidency of his brother, Rev. Andrew 
Yates, at a great pecuniary sacrifice, when it was 
closed for want of adequate support. From 1832 to 
1837, it was again used as an inn underthe proprietor- 
ship of Samuel M. Rowell. On the death of Mr. 
Yates, in 1836, the buildid4g became the property of 


Henry Yates, who deeded it to trustees for school” 


purposes, and the name was changed from Zhe 
Polytechny to the Yates Polytechnic Institute. In 
1837, it was again opened as an academic school by 
Rev. George W. Thompson, who continued it five 
years. William Velasko succeeded him as its prin- 
cipal in 1843, and sustained that relation till 1861. 
During the succeeding ten years it was continued with 
varying success under four different principals, and in 
1871, was merged into the Union Free School of 
Chittenango, 


* For a history of the Press of Madison County see page 516 of this work. 





Yates Union Free School District No.2 of Sulli- 
van.* Ata meeting of the inhabitants of school dis- 
tricts Nos. 2 and 17, convened at Union Hall in Chit- 
tenango, Aug. 14, 1871, it was decided by a vote of 
ror to 8 to establish a union free school within the 
limits of those districts, pursuant to the provisions of 
chapter 555 of the laws of 1864 and the amendments 
thereof. Aug. 18, 1871, the following nine trustees 
were elected and constituted a Board of Education : 
Robert Kennedy, P. J. Flaherty, C. V.  Harbottle, 
James S. Atwell, J. Hobart, H. French, Charles Kel- 
logg, Lyman Gay, J. J. L. Baker and Albert H. Dow- 
ner. They were authsrized to adopt the Yates Poly- 
technic Institute, located within the districts, as the 
academic department of the union school, which they 
did Aug. 25, 1871. At ameeting of the Board, Aug. 
21, 1871, Charles Kellogg was elected President, and 
J. J. L. Baker, clerk. They were re-elected to the 
same offices Oct. 15, 1872. 

Sept. 2, 1871, Isaac T. Teller, Thomas French, 
Jacob Colyer, Daniel Stewart, Benjamin Jenkins, 
Peter Walrath and A. H. Downer, trustees of the 
Yates Polytechnic Institute, declared their office as 
trustees vacant and delivered the Institute, with its 
appurtenances, to the Board of Education of the 
Yates Union Free School. 

Sept. 12, 1871, district No, 6, and part of district 
No. 15 were annexed to the union school district. 

Sept. 21, 1871, the Polytechnic building was 
adopted as the site of the union school; the Board 
of Education were authorized to sell the school- house 
sites and buildings thereon in former districts Nos. 2, 
6 and 17; and $6,000 were voted for the purpose of 
repairing the Polytechnic building. Sept. 22, 1871, 
John Bates was elected Treasurer, and William E. 
Blair, collector. Oct. 11, 1871, Prof. Milton J. Grif- 
fin, of Lima, was chosen Principal; Mrs. Annie 
Jones, of Rome, Preceptress ; Mrs. Helen O. Loomis, 
Second Assistant. Oct. 24, 1871, Miss Minnie L. 
Barnes was chosen teacher of the primary department. 
School opened in the school houses in districts Nos. 
2 and 17, Nov. 6, 1871, under the supervision of Mrs. 
Annie L, Jones, Mrs. Helen O. Loomis and Miss. 
Minnie L, Barnes, pending repairs on the Polytechnic 
building, Mrs. Jones discharging the duties of Prin- 
cipal. Nov. 9, 1871, Miss Ella Carroll, of Rome, was 
added to the corps of teachers as teacher of’ French, 
German, Latin and higher mathematics. 

Novy, 22, 1871, $3,000 were voted to complete re- 
pairs on the Polytechnic building, which was accepted 
as being completed Feb. 27, 1872. 

The following have been the succession of Prin- 
cipals: H, Elbert Barrett, chosen Aug. 9, 1872; Ed- 





* This name was designated by O. W. Sturdevant, School Commissioner 
of the 2d District of Madison county, Aug. 28, 1871. 
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win P. Ayer, chosen Aug. 28, 1873;* Albert W. Bedel, 
chosen Sept. 17, 1873; Prof. A. Dygart, chosen July 
20, 1875; Anthony Magoris, chosen Dee. to, 1875; 
J. H. Kelley, chosen Dec. tg, 1876, and F. R. Moore, 
chosen June 27, 1877. 

Present school officers: Peter Walworth, President ; 
Otto J. Hintermister, Treasurer; A. E. Gorton, 
Secretary; Peter Walrath, A. E. Gorton, A. K. Hall, 
E. A. Judd, B. R. Jenkins, J. Bettinger, Charles But- 
ton, William J. Taylor, Trustees. 


CuurcHES.—The Presbyterians were the first to 
conduct religious exercises in the town, and soon after 
the first permanent settlements were made we find 
them systematizing their labors through the medium 
of an organized society, which had its focus at Can- 
aseraga and radiated over a large extent of territory. 
Sept. 11, 1802, Bethsura Presbyterian Society met. at 
the “house or barn” of Conrad Lower in Canaseraga, 
pursuant to call of “Phineas Cadwell, a member of 
the Presbyterian congregation on the Genesee road, 
(there being no minister, elders, deacon, church war- 
den or vestrymen belonging to the said society or con- 
gregation,”) made Aug, 21, 1802, and elected Ebene- 
zer Caulking and Oliver Clark, returning officers, and 
Walter Brasher, Oliver Clark, Phineas Cadwell, Har- 
manus VanAntwerp, Ebenezer Caulking and William 
Sternbergh, trustees. The first pastor connected with 
this church of whom we have any information was Rev. 
Tra M. Olds, who was ordained and installed pastor of 
this church in connection with the church of Lenox, 
(Quality Hill,) where he was stationed, and continued 
this joint relation till Sept. 2, 1817, when this church 
was dissolved-and by request of its members incorpo- 
rated with the church of Lenox, where he continued 
his labors till April 11, 1832, when he was dismissed 
by act of the Presbytery. 

The remnant of this church who resided in this 
locality formed the nucleus of a new church which was 
organized soon after, and maintained a feeble exis- 
tence for a few years, practically losing its identity in 
1828, by a partial union with the Reformed Dutch. 
Among the ministers of the Presbyterian order who 
succeeded Mr. Olds in this vicinity were Rev. Mr. 
Adams, who was located on the lake shore, removed 
to the village about 1818 or ’rg, and preached a year 
or two; Charles Johnson, who was also hired a year 
or two, and Revs. Huntington and Gazelee. These 
meetings were usually held in the ‘‘Beéthel,” which was 
built about 1815 or ’16, used for religious and school 
purposes, and occupied the small park in Chittenango 
opposite Geo. Walrath’s blacksmith shop. After this 
ceased to accommodate those who desired to worship 





* He accepted the principalship and entered upon its duties, but at the close 
of the first day in school was attacked by a serious illness which compelled him 
to vacate the position, 
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there, and the chapel in the “‘ Polytechny,” (which had 
also been used for religious meetings, conducted by 
Rey. Dr. Yates for the benefit of the students attend- 
ing that school, but opened to the public,) was needed 
for school purposes, Dr. Yates fitted up a room on 
the second floor of the woolen mill, and there meet- 
ings were held, mainly for the students, but free to the 
public, till the Reformed church was built in 1828, 

The felt need of a house of worship led to the build- 
ing of ore by the Dutch Reformed Church of Chit- 
tenango, which was organized Jan. 12, 1828. The 
Presbyterians had moved in that direction, but were 
unable to consummate their wishes. Rev. Mr, Yates 
promised to use his influence to secure foreign aid if 
a Reformed church was built, and the Presbyterians 
were induced to unite with that society in the erection 
of a house of that denomination, which was built in 
1828, and is still in use, : 

The constituent members of the Reformed church 
were Rev. Andrew Yates, Principal of the “ Polytech- 
ny,” David R. Austin, a Professor in that institution, 
James A. VanVoast, a carpenter and joiner, whocame , 
here from Schenectady at the solicitation of John B. 
Yates, Joseph Slingerland, from Schoharie county, 
who then kept the “Polytechny” boarding house, and 
Stephen Alexander, also a Professor in the “ Poly- 
techny.” 

Previous to the building of their church’ edifice, they 
like the Presbyterians, worshiped in the “Bethel,” 
where services also held in turn by the Baptists, Metho- 
dists and Universalists. ‘The Methodists, like the 
Presbyterians held regular services and were minis- 
tered to by Elders Dewey, Paddock, Puffer, Torrey 
and others. 

As the congregation was composed largely of Pres- 
byterians, Hutchins Taylor, a minister of that denom- 
ination, was hired as a supply and served them about 
a year from the time of the organization. He was 
succeeded by Rev. Dr. Andrew Yates, who was the 
first regularly installed pastor; Rev. William H. 
Campbell, who remained about a year; John C. F. 
Hoes, who served from about 1835 to 1837; James 
Able, whose pastorate covered a period of seventeen 
years; S. P. M. Hastings, who served some three or 
four years; James R. Talmadge, who remained some 
seven years; Jacob H. Enders, who labored with 
them ten years; and C. O. Thatcher, the present 
pastor, who entered upon his labors April 1, 1880. 
All these were installed. For about a year between 
the pastorates of Hoes and Able they were supplied. 

The present number of members is rio. C, F, 
Pennock is Superintendent of the Sabbath School. 

The Presbyterians withdrew from the Reformed 
church soon after the organization of the latter, and 
about 1831 built the church in Chittenango now 
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owned by the Catholics. In 1832 they reported 
thirty-six members, the largest number ever reported. 
In July, 1834 they connected themselves irregularly 
with a body of Perfectionists and Unionists, who 
styled themselves the Central Evangelical Association 
of New York, “In January following the church 
acknowledged their error and at their request were 
again received under the care of the Presbytery; but 
in November of the same year they notified.the Pres- 
bytery that they had seceded from its jurisdiction, 
On the 6th of January, 1836, the Presbytery passed a 
vote of censure on the church and struck its name 
from the roll. This church, while it continued in 
connection with the Presbytery, was never prosper- 
ous. It never had a regularly installed pastor, and was 
more than half the time reported as vacant.” * They 
did not long survive this doctrinal change, and their 
church was soon after sold to the Baptists. 

The Baptist Church of Chittenango was organized 
in 1841, and received in that year to the Madison As- 
sociation. Their first report, made in 1842, shows a 
membership of 39, 4 having been received during the 
year by baptism, 7 by letter, 4 dismissed and 1 died. 
T. Houston was then the pastor. He continued his 
labors till 1844, in which year they reported having 
paid for and thoroughly repaired their house, which 
was bought of the Presbyterians, thus making it ‘‘ com- 
fortable and inviting.” John Smitzer became the 
pastor in 1846, and L. E. Swan in 1847. B.C. Cran- 
dle next served them a short time, in 1850. Then 
followed an interyal when they were without a pastor. 
In 1852 J, J. Teeple was the pastor; in 1853 I. K. 
Brownson, who served them that and the following 
year. William C. Hubbard became the pastor in 
1856, after an interval of a year’s vacancy, and con- 
tinued till 1857, in which year theyreported “we have 
remodeled and refitted our sanctuary at a probable 
cost of between $700 and $800.” In 1858 they were 
without a pastor, but had occasional preaching. In 
1859 H. H. Rouse was the pastor, and in that year 
they reported that they did “ not feel able to support 
preaching longer,” and that their trials had “ripened 
almost into division.” No report appears from them 
after this date, when a membership of 54 was re- 
ported, and in 1863 their name is dropped from the 
Association minutes, 

The First Baptist Church of Chittenango was or- 
ganized Feb. 5, 1868, with twenty members, by an 
ecclesiastical council called for that purpose. The 
Society had previously worshiped in various places 
in the village. At this time Rev. William Stigar was 
supplying them with preaching, and under his labors 
during the year some thirty additions were made to 
the church. Soon after Rev. M. Judson Goff was 

* Hotchkins' History of Western New York. : 
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called to the pastorate and served them faithfully and 


acceptably some three years. During this time the 
church bought a very desirable lot, centrally located,. 
and built a house of worship on it at a cost, including 
lot, of about $7,000. The church was dedicated July 
13, 1871, and at that time the entire indebtedness of 
the church was provided for. It has since been free 
from debt. The church has since maintained regular 
services ; and while it has had no long pastorates, it 
has had some excellent and devoted men, who have 
labored faithfully and well. The increase in numbers 
has been steady and permanent, numbering at pres- 
ent about eighty. Connected with it is an interesting 
and flourishing Sabbath School under the superin- 
tendence of W. E. Ladd. June 11, 1879, it num- 
bered ten officers and teachers and forty scholars. 

The pastors who have succeeded Mr. Goff are : 
Rev. F. M. Beebe, 1873; Rev. Ira Bennett, 1875 ; 
Rev. A. C. Ferguson, 1876-7; Rev. G. J. Travis, 
1879. 

The First M. EB, Church of Chittenango was or- 
ganized Sept. 9, 1833, and John I. Walrath, Daniel 
Walrath, J. R. Knowlin, Wm. Metcalf and A. Comstock 
were elected trustees. Rev. Benjamin G. Paddock, 
who was then the preacher in charge, presided at the 
meeting held for that purpose, Their church edifice 
was built in 1833-34; burned, together with barn 
and sheds, March 9, 1862; and rebuilt in 1862-63, 
The present number of members is about 130, 

The following have been the pastors, so far as the 
records and other available sources of information en- 
able us to glean them: James Atwell, 1835; E. P. 
Williams, 1842-44; David W. Thurston, 1844-45 ; 
O. Hesler, 1846; Z. D. Paddock, 1848 ; George Cole- 
grove, 1850; James Atwell, 1851-52; R. Cook, 
1853-54; George Bridge, 1856; A.J. Grover, 1858 ; 
J. Pilkinton, 1861-63; E. Owen, 1863 ; S. P. Gray, 
1865; William Reddy, 1866; G. S, White, 1867; G. 
W. Mitchell, 1868-69; A. S. Graves, 1869; J. B. 
Longstreet, 1870-72; F. J. Whitney, 1873-74; Silas 
Ball, 1875; John Easter, 1876-79; James Erwin, 
fall of 1879. 

St. Paul's Episcopal Church of Chittenango was or- 
ganized in 1855 by Rev. Dr. Smith, of Cazenovia, 
who had previously held services here for a few years. 
Among the constituent members were Sanford Cobb 
and Charlotte, his wife, Joseph Sanger, Thomas A. 
Clark and Hannah W.,his wife, Mrs. J. G. Stower. 
Sanford Cobb and Joseph Sanger were the first war- 
dens. Their church edifice was built in 1866, ata 
cost of about $5,000, and was consecrated the same 
year by Bishop Coxe, Previous to the erection of the 
church they worshiped in the “ Bethel” till that was 
burned, afterwards some two years in the old Baptist 
church, now the Catholic church, and subsequently 
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for about a year, while their church was in process of 
erection, in Union Hall. Mr. Smith preached for 
them till their house of worship was built and between 
one and two years afterwards, until failing health 
compelled him to confine his labors to Cazenovia, 
when Rev. James D. S. Pardee became the rector. 
From this time till the present year the rectors of this 
church have been the same as of the church in Perry- 
ville. During Mr. Ely’s rectorship the membership 
was reduced by fourteen deaths and removals, which 
took away most of the members. In the spring of 
1879 William S. Hayward was established as a mis- 
sionary to the various churches in this locality, with 
residence at Canastota. He gives this parish one 
service every Sunday. This was once a flourishing 
church, but its membership has become very small by 
removals. 

St. Patrick's Church of Chittenango.—The first 
Catholic services were held in Chittenango about 
1851 or '52, by Rev. Father Hayes, of Syracuse, who 
officiated some three times in the house of James 
Stewart, where services were held many years, and 
subsequently in Union Hall till about 1859, when 
they purchased the church formerly occupied by the 
Baptists, and originally by the Presbyterians, services 
having been held a few Sundays immediately pre- 
ceding the purchase in the “Bethel.” The price paid 
for their house was $900. Father Hayes was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Father Carl, who held regular services 
several years, by Rev. Father Rooney, one or two 
years, Rey. Father Corney, two or three years, during 
whose pastorate the church was bought, Rev. Father 
Patrick C. Brady, who served them fifteen years, and 
Rev. Father Charles A. Riley, the present pastor, who 
commenced his labors in 1875. During Father 
Brady’s pastorate, repairs were made on the church to 
the value of about $900. All the priests, except 
Father Hayes, were stationed at Cazenovia. The 
church owns a cemetery of two acres which was 
donated to them in 1875, by Mrs. Mary E. Brinker- 
hoff. 


Societies.— Sullivan Lodge No. 148, & & A. M. 
of Chittenango, was instituted June 29, 1804; revived 
Noy. 13, 1848; andre-chartered June 19, 1849. The 
officers in 1848, the first after the revival, were: Ab- 
ner P. Downer, W. M.; Silas Judd, S. W.: Enos 
Cushing, J. W.; George Grant, Treasurer; William 
Doolittle, Secretary; Jairus French, S. D.; P. Van- 
Valkenburgh, J. D.; Samuel Fuller, and David Rid- 
dell, Stewards ; Robert Riddell, Tiler. The number 
of members who united with the lodge from 1848 to 
1878, either by initiation or affiliation, were 219. 

Officers of 1880—W. H. Stewart, W. M.; F. L. 
Webb, S. W.; B. R. Jenkins, J. W.; O. J. Hinter- 
mister, Treasurer; C. Bartholomew, Secretary; C. 








E. Richardson, S. D.; T. M. Mitchell, J. Dy; C. 
Wells, S. M.C.; G. H. Dennis, J. M. C.; E.S. 


- Hamblin, Chaplain; B. M. Mitchell, Tiler. 


Joseph Bonney Post No. 64, G. A. R., was organ- 
ized June 17, 1878, and chartered July 4, 1878. The 
charter members were :—P. P. Carl, J. M. Vosburgh, 
W. S. Guild, S. C. Barnes, George H. Adams, W. H, 
Case, John Horn, F. W. Stillman, Michael Kinney, 
A. VanAllen, C. M. Bickerman, John Lillie, William 
Borman, John Snow, E. A. Drew, J. Bonchen, C. E. 
Pennock, George Hines, Rev. J. Henry Enders. The 
present officers are :—Isaac Boothroyd, Commander ; 
C. E. Pennock, S. V. C.; C. Davenport, J. V. C.; 
J. M. Vosburgh, Chaplain; P. P. Carl, Officer of the 
Day; C. Bartholomew, Adjutant; F. W. Stillman, 
Quarter-master; A. Van Allen, Officer of the Guard, 
The present number of members is 33. Meetings 
are held the 2d and 4th Mondays of each month, 

Chittenango Lodge No, 196, A. O. U. W., was or- 
ganized Jan. 20, 1879, with twenty members. The 
first officers were: P. H. Wage, P. M. W.; W. H. 
Stewart, M. W.; F. W. Stillman, Foreman; P. P. 
Carl, Overseer; H. E. Barrett, Recorder; B. R. 
Jenkins, Financier; A. P. Bellinger, Receiver; L. F. 
Sherwood, Guide; C. C. Grimshaw, I, W.; George 
Miller, O. W. These differ from the present officers 
only in the following particulars: A. K. Hall, Guide; 
W. W. Thompson, I. W.; H. W. Bender, O. W. 
The present number of members is 45. Meetings 
are held the first and third Tuesdays of each month. 


CHITTENANGO STATION, 


Chittenango Station is situated on the New York 
Central Railroad in the central part of the town, and 
contains one church, (Free Methodist, built in 1878,) 
a district school, one hotel, (the Webb House, built 
in 1863, by J. T. Burton, who kept it eighteen months, 
and kept since successively by Edwin Jewett, George 
Crandall and F. L. Webb, the present proprietor, who 
took possession in April, 1874,) two stores and a 
population of about 200, many of whom are railroad 
men. 

This place dates from the building of the rail- 
road, previously to which it was an almost unbroken 
wilderness. The first merchant here was J. T, Bur- 
ton, who opened a small grocery in 1856, on the site 
of the hotel, and in 1866 built the store directly oppo- 
site, now occupied by his brother, N. J. Burton, when 
the business was enlarged by the addition of dry 
goods to the stock. Mr. Furton was associated the 
first year with his cousin, G. P. Burton, and after an 
interval of two years, for a like period with F. C. 
Block. In May, 1875, he became associated with his 
brother, N. J. Burton, who succeeded to the entire 
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business in 1878, and still continues it. About 1857 
or 58, Porter & Green opened the store now occu- 
pied by Albert W. Green, in which they were succeed- 
ed in the order named, by William Cain, George 
Cripse, Washington Conine, John Cronk and Albert 
W. Green, the latter of whom commenced business in 
September, 1877. 

The first postmaster at Chittenango Station was 
William Macomber, who was appointed on the estab- 
lishment of the office in 1863. He was succeeded by 
Washington Conine, J. D. Burton, J. H. Cronk and 
N. J. Burton, the present incumbent, who was ap- 
pointed in August, 1878. 


CANASERAGA. 


Canaseraga, the ancient site of one of the Tuscarora 
villages, is situated one and one-fourth miles north- 
east of Chittenango, at the point where Canaseraga 
Creek crosses the Seneca turnpike, and contains one 
church (known as the “ Free Church,” which was built 
some fifty years ago by the Methodists and Universa- 
lists, and subsequently principally occupied for a time 
by the Episcopalians, though neither denomination 
have an organized society,) a district school, one 
store (kept by Cyrus T. Howes, a native of Dunbar- 
ton, Oneida county, who commenced business Feb, 
14, 1879,) a grist-mill, a blacksmith shop, kept by 
Henry Slee, a creamery, owned by Avery, Wadsworth 
& Co., and a population of about 200. A postoffice 
was established here at an early day and named Sulli- 
van, and Sullivan village (Canaseraga,) was incorpor- 
ated in 1823 for the purpose of retaining the name of 
the postoffice, which had been previously removed to 
Chittenango, which had then developed a greater im- 
portance than Canaseraga, the early seat of Sullivan’s 
enterprises. No further advantage was taken of the Act 
of incorporation than to perpetuate the distinctive name 
of Sullivan, and the name of the postoffice at Chitten- 
ango, which had previously been Sullivan, was 
changed that year (1823). But as there was not suf- 
ficient business to support the office at this point, it 
was abandoned some twenty years ago, and the origi- 
nal name of Canaseraga again became familiar. 

The Canaseraga Mills were originally built at an 
early day, previous to 1805. The present one was 
built in 1855, by Mr. Paddock, and is now owned by 
Daniel Hull, who came in possession of the property 
April 1, 1879. It contains three runs of stones, which 
are propelled by water from Canaseraga Creek, with a 
fall of sixteen feet. 


East Boston. 


East Boston, originally settled by families from 
Massachusetts, is situated about three miles north-east 








of Chittenango. It contains a district school, two 
stores, (one kept by Edward Brown since 1879, and 
the other by Bates & Menzie, since the spring of 
1880, Bates having previously traded about two years,) 
the extensive cider and vinegar factory of Messrs. 
Harrison & Co., of New York City, said to be the 
largest in the country, except one located at Roches- 
ter, the cider-mill of McIntyre Brothers, who do a 
small business—mostly custom—in the season, a 
blacksmith shop, kept by Alfred Keene, and a cheese 
factory, owned by Mr. Hakes. The postoffice is 
kept at Canaseraga Station, adjacent to which East 
Boston lies, but the name of the office is East Boston. 
The present postmaster is Frederick Ebenspourgher. 
Peter I. Koons was the postmaster in 1878. 

The cider and vinegar factory of Messrs. Harrison 
& Co., was established in 1857, and the facilities for 
manufacturing have increased from 600 bushels to 
3,000 bushels per day. There are three buildings, 
erected respectively in 1857, 1869 and 1876, at an 
entire cost of $30,000. The main building is 100 by 
104 feet, three stories high, and has a wing of the 
same height on each side, one of which is 150 by 50 
feet, and the other, 125 by 50 feet, with very fine cel- 
lars under all. The capacity of the engine used is 
thirty-five-horse-power ; and the quantity of cider made 
per day of twelve hours, 400 barrels. The business 
gives employment to forty persons, and requires a capi- 
tal of $35,000. 

Near East Boston, on Canaseraga creek, is a saw- 
mill owned by H. W. Sheldon, and built about 1825. 


CHITTENANGO LANDING. 


Chittenango Landing is situated on the Erie canal 
between Chittenango and Chittenango Station, near 
the former, is the seat of considerable business enter- 
prise, containing the dry dock of Frank Hosley, who 
also keeps a small grocery for the accommodation of 
his men, tothe number of fifteen, engaged in build- 
ing and repairing therein, the canal grocery of Jacob 
Olcott, a German, who bought out Lemuel Graves 
and commenced business in 1878, two store-houses, 
and the coal yard of Chester Bartholomew. The dry- 
dock was built at the time of the canal enlargement 
by John H. Walrath and Hiram Graves, who carried 
on the business four or five years. 


Bo ivar. 


Bolivar is situated on the canal about a mile west 
of Chittenango Landing. Abner P. Downer, who 
was interested in lands in that locality, established a 
canal grocery there before the canal enlargement, and 
made an effort to build up the place and bring it into 
prominence. Healso had astore-house there. Joseph 
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Harbottle was also engaged in mercantile business 
there during the enlargement of the canal. A canal 
grocery is now kept there by George Dewey, who 
succeeded his father, William Dewey, in the same 
business, 


PERRYVILLE. 


Perryville, which lies partially in this town, has 
been noticed in connection with the town of Fenner. 


Cuurcues.— The Baptist Church of North Mantius, 
(located in Sullivan,) was organized July 9, 1833, as 
the Baptist Church of Manlius and Sullivan, with 
twenty-four members, among whom were Rey. Allen 
Breed, Nelson Camp, Phineas Kinne, John Keller, 
Ezra Williams, Diadama Kinne, Mary Keller, Lucina 
Dewey, Adah Keller and Lydia Fyler. Meetings 
had been previously held as early as 1821. Their 
church edifice was built in 1853, at a cost of $2,100. 
The present number of members is seventy ; the at- 
tendance at Sabbath School, sixty-five. 

The following have been the succession of pastors : 
Allen Breed, 1833-43; William Shapcott, 1843-44; 
W. H. Douglas, 1844-45; Revs. Shute and Swan, 
(supplies,) 1845-49 ; Henry Brown, 1849-54; Orrin 
Beckwith, 1854-57; Butler Morley, 1857-59; J. P. 
Ash, 1859-62 ; A. Lindsay, 1862-65; W. C. Phillips, 
1865-68; G. W. Sears, 1868-70; Thomas Davis, 
1871-73 ; W. L. Goodspeed, 1873-76; William 
Sharpe, the present pastor, who commenced his labors 
in 1877. 


BRIDGEPORT. 


Bridgeport is located on the Chittenango creek 
about two miles from Oneida Lake, and contains two 
hotels, (one kept by Joseph Lewis, built in 1873, on 
the site of one burned in 1867; and the other by 
Udell Mayo, who commenced the spring of 1880, suc- 
ceeding John Nichols;) three blacksmith shops ; four 
stores, kept by Dunham & Sharpe, Orson Terpenny, 
Chas. Billington & Bro., (general stores,) and Horace 
Draper, (hardware store and tinshop,) and a grist- 
mill. 
the office since the spring of 1879, and succeeded 
Geo. Rector, 

There are two physicians in the place, Dr. David 
Dunham and David Dunham, Jr. 

The Bridgeport Mills are run by the Snyder Bros. 
(W. J. and C. D.,) who bought the mills in 1879 of 
Oney Sayles, who had run them about four years. 
The mills contain two runs of stones which are pro- 
pelled by water power, and do only custom work. 

Near Bridgeport are located two cheese factories, 
The Lakewood factory, situated two miles east of 
Bridgeport, is owned by L. W. Sayles, who has been 





The postmaster is A. P. Briggs, who has held« 





the proprietor since 1875, having purchased the prop- 
erty of James Vrooman who moved the building to 
its present location and first used it as a cheese fac- 
tory about 1868. This factory uses the milk of 
about 175 cows. The Bridgeport factory is situated 
about one-fourth mile south of Bridgeport and is 
owned by John Durst, who has had it about two 
years, The first proprietor was a Mr, Heth, who was 
succeeded by Mr. Hart, Ozias Osborne and Mr. 
Durst. It uses the milk of about 200 cows. 

The Bridgeport Baptist Church was organized at a 
meeting held in the school house in Bridgeport, Feb, 
8, 1845, with the following members: Henry Shute, Jr., 
John Newton, H. M. Shute, Maria Palmer, Lovisa G. 
Shute, Rachael Newton, Celestia Shute, I. D. Wheat, 
Justus H. Palmer, Harriet Rich, Lovisa Shute and 
Cornelia I. Newton. Henry Shute was the first 
pastor. 

In 1847 a resolution appears on the records to sus- 
tain meetings every Sunday in “our meeting house.” 

April 15, 1848, Rev. David Pease commenced his 
pastorate which ended March 5, 1849. Mr. Shute 
succeeded him followed by C. R. Negus, who was or- 
dained in 1851. From 1853 till 1861, the church did 
not hold regular meetings, but at a special meeting 
held Jan. 24, 1861, at which only two of the original 
members were present, a reorganization of the society 
was effected and Rev. M. Hayden was called to the 
pastorate, who was succeeded by Revs. D. D. Lowell, 
1868—’72, and B. F. Leipsner, 1872~73. In 1874, 
Rev. S. Gardner commenced a pastorate that lasted 
five years. Sept. rst, 1879, James Benedict, a stu- 
dent from Hamilton, commenced preaching for them, 
and still supplies the pulpit. The membership of 
the church is about 40, and of the Sunday School is 
about 75. 

The Methodist Episcopal Society in Bridgeport—Of 
the early history of this society little is known as the 
records have not been preserved, and most, if not all 
of the first members are either dead or distant. There 
was a society here as early as 1835. Itthen belonged 
to the Old North Manlius Circuit, and included what 
was called the East Settlement. Rev. Anson Tuller 
was pastor. In 1836 Rev. Anson Tuller was re-ap- 
pointed and Rev. Moses Lyon, junior preacher. For a 
number of years Bridgeport society was attached to 
Cicero circuit. Rev. Allen H. Tilton was the first 
pastor on the Cicero circuit and Rey. Browning 
Nichols, Rev. Joseph Smedley, Rev. Hiram Nichols 
and Loren L. Adkins, also preached at Bridgeport 
occasionally, but the society became very small and 
for a time did not sustain any pastor. In the spring 
of 1866, the people became anxious to have preach- 
ing and desired a Methodist minister. This included 
not only the few Methodists who had survived, but the 
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entire community. Rev. Silas Ball about this time 
was appointed at Bridgeport and remained but one 
year. In 1867 Rev. Gideon P. Jones was pastor. 
In the spring of 1868, Rey. Moses Lyon was appointed 
to Bridgeport and remained three years. 

The First Methodist Episcopal Society of Bridge- 
port, was legally organized in the fall of 1868, and the 
following persons were the first trustees: Jefferson Hall, 
Oney Sayles, Sr., Asa Ames, Daniel Marvin, James 
S. Prosser, Ozias Osborn, B. D. Auchmoody, J. S. 
Barnard, Richard Brown. During the fall and winter 
a subscription was circulated and preparations were 
made for building. In the fall of 1869, the church 
was finished and the dedication sermon was preached 
by Rev. B. I. Ives, assisted by Rev. A. J. Phelps, pre- 
siding elder of the district. The house, bell and lot, 
cost about $7,000.00. When Rev. Silas Ball was pas- 
tor the society at Cicero Center was in Bridgeport 
charge. This continued for a number of years. It 
then went to Cicero charge and the class at the Hayes 
School house was attached to Bridgeport charge. In 
the spring of 1871, Rev. E. A. Peck was pastor. In 
1872, Rev. T. F, Clark was pastor. In 1873, Rev. 
Mr. Mathison was pastor. He did not fill out 
the year and Rey. Selah Stocking was engaged to sup- 
ply the pulpit until Conference, In the fall of 1874 
Rey. W. M. Henry was appointed the pastor and re- 
mained two years, 

In the fall of 1876, Rev. Mr. Lyon came and was 
re-appointed in 1877, and again in 1878. In the fall 
of 1879, Rev. E. B. Gearhart, became the pastor 
whose first year will not close until the 6th of Oct., 1880. 
There are about one hundred members in the church 
besides some twenty-five who are on probation. Sunday 
School numbers about one hundred. 


LAKEPORT. 


Lakeport is a small post village situated five miles 
east of Bridgeport, and contains a saw-mill, two 
hotels, one store, one blacksmith shop, and a shoe 
shop. 

The saw-mill was built about 1850 by W. H. 
Snedeker, and purchased by P. W. Tupper in 1858, 
who still operates it. It contains one circular saw 
and a planer which are propelled by steam power. 
The Larkin House was built about 1850, and first 
called the Lakeport House. It has since been re- 
modeled and enlarged to about twice the original 
size. David Larkin is the present proprietor. The 
Avon House was built in 1877 by John Dempsey, 
who still owns it, and who occupied it one year. 
Reuben Coss is at present occupying the house under 
lease. Edwin C. Green, merchant and postmaster, 
has been in business about fifteen years, and suc- 





ceeded a Mr. Edwards. Perry Edwards built the 
store building about 1855 and occupied it about four 
years, and was followed by Nat Warner. Mr. Green 
has been postmaster since September, 1867, and suc- 
ceeded David Larkin, who held the office several 
years previously. A half mile west of Lakeport is 
situated the Spencer Brook Cheese Factory, Edward 
F, Sternberg, proprietor, who has occupied the factory 
eight years. John K. Gifford built the factory about 
1868, The factory uses the milk of about 250 cows. 

Reuben Spencer, from Connecticut, was one of the 
first settlers in this region and purchased an extensive 
tract of land through which ran Spencer Brook. He 
built on this brook the first saw-mill in this vicinity. 
He also built and operated the saw-mill which was 
torn down some ten years since and which stood next 
to the cheese factory. In this mill he used to operate 
a turning lathe, upon which he turned the small 
wooden wheels used upon the salt-vat covers in Syra- 
cuse, 

William R. Spencer, a son of Reuben’s, still lives 
here. , 

Reuben Bushnell was an early settler east of here, 
and came in February, 1811, from New Durham, 
Greene county, formerly from Connecticut, and set- 
tled on the place now occupied by Franklin Bushnell. 
William Bushnell, another son, who was born March 
31, 1811, is now living across theroad from the home- 
stead. 

Two miles east of Lakeport on the shore road is 
located The First Congregational Church of Oneida 
Lake embracing in its territory the north-west portion 
of the town of Lenox and the north-east part of 
Sullivan. 

In the month of February, 1846, at the request of 
persons living in the neighborhood, Rey. Josiah 
Jerome Ward a member of the Onondaga Presbytery 
came into this field and in the hope of gathering into 
one fold the disciples of Christ engaged in labor one 
year. A religious society was formed Aug. 24, 1846 
with the following named constituent members: 
Thomas Chasmer, Henry Miller, J. S. Hubbard, 
James C, Bush, Timothy Chapman, Elisha Ely, Lem- 
uel Williams, Joseph Henderson, Mary Bushnell, Ann 
Chasmer, Sebre Olcott, Caroline Miller, Julia Hart, 
Hannah E. Bush, Charlotte Chapman, Chloe Kelsey, 
Betsey Williams, Sarah Henderson and Eunice Miller. 

From 1846 to 1851, Rev. Josiah J. Ward labored 
successfully with them. He was followed by Revs. 
James C. Smith 185356; Geo. Ritchie 1856-58 ; 
Dwight Scovel, temporary supply, 185859; ordained 
as pastor Aug. 2, 1859, and who closed his labors 
Noy., 1861; P. O. Powers commenced May 4, 1862 
to April 3, 1864; Geo. D. Horton June 5, 1864 to 
April, 1867. For the next four years after Mr. Hor- 
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ton left, the society enjoyed the services of a stated 
supply with the Methodists. In the spring of 1871, 
Rey. Mr. Williston occupied the pulpit and remained 
one year. From this time until 1875 the pulpit was 
vacant at which date Chas, M. McCarthy accepted the 
pastorate for one year preaching half the time at 
Oneida Valley. He was succeeded by Mr. Gaston, a 
student from the Auburn Theological Seminary, who 
supplied them six months. Rev. W. S. Franklin com- 
menced with them in June, 1878. Wm. A. Wurts the 
present pastor began on this charge in 1879 and preaches 
every Sunday afternoon supplying the church at the 
valley in the morning. 

Their church édifice was erected about 1824, but 
was in an unfinished condition until 1846. In 1876 
it was repaired in a very neat and substantial manner. 

“The Union Congregational Society in the north 
part of Lenox and Sullivan” was organized March 3o, 
1824, and kept up its organization until 1842 or a lit- 
tle later when owing to dissensions in the church and 
a weak state of feeling generally the society was dis- 
continued. The property was afterwards transferred 
to the society organized in 1846. 


War OF THE REBELLION.—The record of the legis- 
lative action of this town during this eventful period 
is very meagre and does not adequately portray the 
honorable part it took therein. The first is the 
record of a special meeting held at the hotel of S. C. 
Dixon Aug. to, 1864, when it was decided by a vote 
of 176 to 83 to pay to every person who had volun- 
teered or should thereafter volunteer, or who had fur- 
nished or should thereafter furnish a substitute cred- 
ited on the quota of the town under the call for 500,- 
000 men, a town bounty of $300, in addition to the 
county bounty. The Board of Town Auditors met 
Aug. 20, 1864, and resolved to issue a sufficient num- 
ber of bonds in denominations of $300, to be signed 
by a Justice and the Town Clerk and bear interest till 
due, to fill that quota. At a special meeting held at 
the same place Sept. 15, 1864, it was decided by a 
vote of 371 to to to increase that bounty to $500; 
and it was provided that in no case should the person 
furnishing a substitute receive more in bounties than 
the sum paid by him, and not to exceed $1,000, Aug. 
16, 1864, the Board of Town Auditors resolved to 
issue for this purpose bonds of $200 each, payable to 
the War Loan Committee and signed by a Justice of 
the Peace and Town Clerk, bearing interest to the 
time when due, and payable at the option of the hold. 
er either April 1, 1865, or April 1, 1866. 

March 3, 1865, a settlement was made with the Su- 
pervisor, D. D, Walrath, who had then paid in princi- 
pal and interest of the bonds of the town for war pur- 
poses, $18,441.86, leaving in the bank to be used 
in the payment of bonds, $25,597.23. In settling 








with Supervisor Timothy S. Brown, March 3, 1866, 
he was found to have received State bonds amount- 
ing to $38,556.49, making a total of $82,595.58. 
Sullivan furnished in aid of the prosecution of the 
war 392 men; of whom 45 were natives, and 308 resi- 
dents of the town. They enlisted 1 for nine months, 
41 for one year, 20 for two years, 307 for three years, 
1 for five years and 1 forlife. Among the number were 
3 captains, 5 rst lieutenants, 2 2d lieutenants, 1 quar- 
ter-master-sergeant and 6 sergeants. 
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RUEL PAGE. 


The subject of this brief memoir was born in Con- 
necticut the 2d of September, 1810. He was a son 
of Daniel and Lucinda (Frost) Page, natives also of 
New England. These parents came to Madison 
county and settled in the town of Cazenovia in 1815. 
The father, at the time of his death, was living in the 
town of Fenner with his son James H., and was 92 
years old. The mother died about 1860, aged nearly 
70 years. They had nine children and all grew up 
and settled in Madison county except the youngest, 
(Hannah,) who is now living in Michigan. Their 
names were as follows: Electa, (now dead,) Sarah, 
(now dead,) Ruel, Benjamin, Lydia A., Chauncey, 
Erastus, James H. and Hannah. Ruel lived at home 
with his folks until he was 13 years old, attending 
school winters and working on the farm summers, and 
after that age he worked out by the month, and his 
wages were willingly devoted, as were also the wages 
of his brother Benjamin, to the purchase of a home 
for his parents, until he was twenty-one. 

When he reached his majority he went to James- 
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ville, Onondaga county, N. Y., and worked three 
years with George Tibbitts and learned the carpenter 
and joiner’s trade. He engaged for four years, but 
his last year’s time he purchased of Mr. Tibbitts and 
built a house for John Stevens, at Eagle village. He 
worked at his trade for about fifteen years. He lived 
in Eagle village, in the town of Manlius, Onondaga 
county, twelve years, and then came to the town of 
Sullivan in 1849 and settled where his widow now re- 
sides. He purchased 110 acres. He added to his 
first purchase from time to time until he owned nearly 
three hundred acres in the immediate vicinity, and 
here he followed farming exclusively until he died, 
July 17, 1878. 

_February 3, 1836, Mr. Page was united in marriage 
with Rosemond, daughter of Ichabod and Lydia (Pot- 
ter) Fillmore, of the town of Manlivs, Onondaga 


county, N. Y. She was born May 4, 1816, in Man- | 


lius. The fruits of this union were five children, 
namely: Wm. H., born in Manlius, Jan. 18, 1837, 
married Sophia Adams, of the town of Lenox, 
Madison county; Ann J., born in Manlius, Sept. 16, 
1839, married John Q. Adams, of Chittenango; Hor- 
ace B., born in Sullivan, May 1, 1849, married Hattie 
Nourse, of Chittenango Falls; Hattie E., born in the 





town of Sullivan, Feb. 20, 1854, married Charles M. 
Hall, of Chittenango; and Alfred E. born in Sullivan, 
Nov. 10, 1860. The death of Mr. Page was the re- 
sult of an accident which occurred on the roth of 
July. He was trying, during a terrible storm, to close 
his barn doors, when one of them was blown against 
him with great violence, inflicting injuries from which 
he died on the 17th, as above stated. By this sad 
accident the town of Sullivan lost an active, worthy, 
and prominent citizen. He was a man of in- 
domitable industry and perseverance. Left to his 
own resources when young, by his irrepressible ener- 
gy, frugality, sterling judgment and excellent man- 
agement he acquired a competency. He was a man 
of thrift ; whatever he did was well done. He was en- 
terprising and public spirited. The ternperance re- 
form and all benevolent enterprises possessed in Mr. 
Page an earnest friend and supporter. 

For many years he was a trustee of the Methodist 
society of Chittenango, and contributed liberally of 
his means towards the support of the church. His 
death was deeply lamented, for ‘when a good man 
dies the people mourn.” His memory, fragrant and 
precious, is cherished by a fond family and a large 
circle of appreciative friends. 
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CHENANGO COUNTY. 
AFTON, 


Bissell G. R., res Afton, physician (homcopathist), b Clinton Co., 
8 1878, p o Afton. 
Cook yor. B., res Afton," physician, b Connecticut, s 1842, p o 
on, 
Carr J. H., res lot 46, farmer, b Afton, 1848 pjo Afton. 
Coss Ad.. res lot 100, farmer, b Afton, 1846, p'o Afton. 
Corbin ©. W., res lot 86, farmer, b Afton, 1542, p o Bennettsville. 
Carter Mrs. Jane A., res Afton, b'Otsego Co., s 1877. p o Afton. 
cn John C,, p o Afton, ex-supervisor and proprietor 
very. 
Cook N. M., p o Afton, proprietor Cook's Hotel. 
Covert Thomas, p 0 Afton, postmaster. 
Donaghe 8, T., res lot 61, farmer, b Otsego Co,, s 1831, p o Afton. 
Ellis Isaac, res lot 94, farmer. b Afton, 1848, p o Afton 
Ellis William M., res lot 94, farmer, b Afton, 1845, p o Afton. 
Estabrook A. O., res Afton, blacksmith, b Afton, 1840, p o Afton. 
Hunt William E . po Afton, restaurant and billiard room. 
Haven George A., p o Afton, attorney-at-law. 
Johnston A. J., res lot 61. farmer, b Afton, 1835, p o Afton. 
Johnston Enos M., res lot. 37, farmer, merchant and banker, b Afton, 
1829, po Afton. 
Landers'C. D., res,lot 46, farmer, born Afton, 1831, p o Afton. 
Leseur - res lot 64, retired farmer, b Otsego Co, s 1838, p o 
on, 
Medbery H., res Afton, farmer, b Delaware Co., s 1832, p o Afton. 
Nickerson James}H.. res Afton, farmer, and speculator, b Afton, 
1836, p o Afton. 
Peck Reed, res lot 85, retired farmer and justice of the peace, b 
Afton, 1814, p o Afton. 
Parsons Miles L., p o Afton, proprietor hotel and livery. 
Sullivan, E_ W., res Afton, proprietor hotel, b Aftor, 1819, p o Afton. 
Shelley D. B., res lot 94, farmer, b Cortland Co., 5 1874, p o Afton. 
Sager John, res Nineveh Junction, proprietor hotel, b Waverly, N. 
Y.. 8 1878, p o Afton. 
Wildey L, F., res lot 95, farmer, b Afton, 1845, p o Afton, 
Willey T. L., res Afton, postmaster, b Guilford, 1845, p o Afton. 


BAINBRIDGE. 


Anderson Oscar. p o Bainbridge, farmer. b Chenango Co., 5 1838. ™ 

Aylsworth!George, po Bainbridge, live an. b N, Y,, 1841, s'1844 ; 
wife, Rubiette Aylsworth. b 1840, married 1860, children. 3, 

Bush Joseph, p o Bainbridge, farmer, b Bainbridge, Feb. 23, 1823, 
owns 340 acres, has been, member of legislature. 

Boalt Charles, p o Bainbridge, liveryman. 

Brown R. W., dealer in fresh and cured’meats, ete., b’Orleans Co., 
s 1879, p o Bainbridge. : 

Clark Henry A. po Leet ow att'y"at law. born Sidney Plains, 
August 3, 1818, s 1841, owns8 acres, State Senator 1862-63; 
wife Eilen A. Curtis, born Bainbridge, married Feb. 15, 
1865, 3 children. 

Copley H. D. physician and surgeon graduated March 3,%18%5, po 
Bainbridge. 

Curtis I. M. po Bainbridge. banker. 

Cannon William H. fi o Bainbridge, general insurance agent, born 
Cannonsvyille, Delaware Co, July 6, 1835, settled April 
1852 ; wife S. Amelia Waite, b Guilford, married Dec. 1862; 
four children, 


Day O. W. p o Bainbridge, owner and prop’r Park Hotel, born 
Delaware Co. settled 1867. 

Elrich Joseph B. p o Bainbridge, jeweler, b Brooklyn, 1854, success- 
or to Samuel S. Elrich, who went to Georgetown, 8S. C, to 
engage in the cotton business. 

Evans D. M. p o Bainbridge, miller. 

Evans Susan A. p» Bainbridge, b Bainbridge Jan. 21, 1857. 

Grummon D, N. p o Bainbridge, minister, 

Gilbert Don A. po Bainbridge, lamber manuf’r and dealer, Super- 
visor, born Stamford. Delaware Co. Oct. 31, 1838, settled 
1863 ; has been Sec. Board of Education, 1868-1815, Pres’t 
of Board 1876, member of Board 1866-1878 except 1 year, 
elected Supervisor February, 1879; wife Amelia H Bixby, 
b Bradford Co, Pa, married April 8, 1863, six children. 

Hill O. 8. p o Bainbridge, dentist. 

Horton George D. p o Bainbridge, farmer. 

Hastings W. M. p o Bainbridge, ty Livery and Exchange Stables, 
born Otsego Co. settled 1851. 

Hancock Pa p o Bainbridge, boot and shoe dealer, b England, s 
1877. 


Hill S. P. 

ireland Harvey, p o Bainbridge, manuf’r and dealer in harness etc. 
and printer, b Bainbridge, Nov. 10, 1843, has been village 
trustee, 

Jones Albert W. p o Bainbridge, barber, born July 18, 1860. 

Juliand Joseph, p o Bainbridge, breeder of blooded horses, cattle, 

sheep and swine, b Bainbridge, 1828. 
Leith, J. D. p o Bainbridge, merchant, 
Loomis, Sr. Philander, p o Bainbridge, retired farmer. 
Lawrence A. J. po Bainbridge, clerk and book-keeper, b Sullivan 
Co. settled 1866. 

Myers Will C. po Bainbridge, Propr. marble works, b East Spring- 
field, Otsego Co. Oct. 21, 1853,s 1872; wife Hattie Evans 
Myers, b Bambridge, married March 28, 1879. 

Nichols F. T. po Bainbridge, postmaster. 

Palmer A. L, p 0 Bainbridge, merchant. 

Priest A. A. p o Bainbridge, wagon and carriage manufr. 

Sumner Charles B. p o Bainbridge, attorney at law, b New Berlin, 

August 18, 1847, has been Special Co. Judge, Chenango Co, 
wife Alice Johnston, b Mt Upton, married Dec. 21, 1872. 
. three children. : 

Sayre William 8. p o Bainbridge, attorney at law. 

Salisbury G. R. p o Bainbridge, retired. 

Sherwood & Son, W. K. p o Bainbridge, artists. 

Sherwood William K, p o Bainbridge, photographer and portrait 
ainter, b Westchester Co, Sept. 17, 1826, s April 1, 1877, 
as been lvcal preacher; wife Mary A. Barrett, b West- 

cbester Co. June 6, 1848, five children. 

Stever Henry, p o Bainbridge, farmer. 

Spencer Caroline. 

Thomas E. W. p c Bainbridge. 

Underwood P. C. 

Van Horne & meg o Bainbridge, paper. 

Winsor & Danforth, p o Bainbridge, attorneys-at-law. 

Willsey 1. H. p o Bainbridge, proprietor hotel. 


COVENTRY. 


Bulkeley George, farmer, b Coventry, 1814, p o Coventryville. 

Benedict Chester. farmer, b Coventry, 1832, p o Coventryville. 

Beale John, res lots 135-145, farmer, b England, s 1831, o Coventry. 

Carington Isaac E. carpenter and joiner, pecan tied 1826, po Afton, 

Fairchild Juseph, res lot 126, farmer and blacksmith, b Connecticut, 
§ 18u6, p o Coventry. js 
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Granniss W. 8S. blacksmith, b Unadilla, Otsego Co. s 1822, p o 
Nineveh. 

Guy James D, 

Jossiyn Louisa Mrs. 

Kales J. H. res lot 89, farmer, b Coventry, 1550, p o Coventry. 

Manwaring L. farmer, b nahn 1817, p o Coventry. 

Parker H. 3. res lot 2, farmer, b Connecticut, s 1810, p o Coventry- 


Parker James §, p o Coventry, farmer, 155 acres, b Coventry, Dec. 
19, 1820 ; has been superintendent of common schools and 
supervisor of town ; wife, Jaue A. Manderville, b Coventry, 
married Dec, 14, 1843 : children, 2. 

Rogers Charles C. farmer and supervisor, b Coventry, 1833, p o Coy- 
entryville. 

Reed Esther, res Coventryville, b Coventry, 1816, po Coventryville. 

Smith R. M. farmer, b Coventry, 1813, po Coventryville. 

Sweet vane res lot 3, farmer, b Coventry, 1814, p o West Bain- 

ridge. 

Smith Mathew F. res lot 72, farmer, b Coventry, 1844, po Coventry. 

Stoddard J.J. 

Tuckey Amos, res lot 77, farmer, b England, s 1809, p o Coventry. 

Wylie Henry A. farmer. b Coventry, 18/8, p o Coventryville, 

White W. ©. farmer, b Sherburne, s 1804, p o Coventry, 

Willoughby re H, res lots 4649, farmer, b Oxford, s 1842, p o Cov- 
entry. 


GREENE. 


Arnold E., J, p o Greene, attorney and counselor-at-law. 
Baker Nelson R., p_o Greens, farmer, res lot 4, 146 acres, son of 
Wm,and Jane Raker, b in Preston 1838; wife Amanda 
A. Williams, daughter of Sam Williams, one child, De- 
witt A. 
Burroughs W. B.p o Greene, farmer, res lot 57, 110 acres, b in 
Treen, 1820; the first deed was to his grandfather and 
given 1805, he first settled on lot 58; wife, Maria Jane 
zoewillgers children 3, Catharine Matilda, Edna J,, Or- 


villa T, 

Bradley D. D, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 7, 230 acres, b Greene, 
1528 ; parents, David Jr. and Sally Bradley, 

Banks H. 0. P o Greene, farmer and produce dealer, res lot 

78, 56 acres, b German, 1815, has been supervisor and 
justice of German, class leader and superintendent of 
Sunday school ; parents, Walter O, and Polly Dunbar 
Banks; Otis G. Banks,son of H, O. died March 6, 186%, 
while in the service of his country. 

Betts Warren, p o Greene, res lot 4, 140 acres, b Oxford, 1820 ; 

arents, Silas and Jeanette Betts; wife, Lovyilla Burrows, 

Coventry, 1822; parents, Jesse and Naney Burroughs; 
children 5, George, Jeanette Bingham, Adelaide Dorge, 
Francis, Lillie Merrills. 

Banks J. O. p 0 McDonough. stock dealer. 

Cohoon Luman, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 79, 120 acres, b Connec- 
ticut, 1801, s 1842; parents, Andrew and Haunah Cohoon; 
wife Mary Elizabeth Scott, b Connecticut, 1804, s 1842 ; 
parents, Jesse and Mary Scott. 

Chalker Selden, p o Page Brook, farmer, res lov 29, 130 acres, b 
Greene 1848 ; parents George and Emeline Uhalker ; wife 
Mary Jane Winston; one child, Willie. 

Chalker George, p 0 Page Brook, farmer, res lot 29, b Greene, 1845; 
arents, George and Emily Chalker; wife, Harriet Louns- 
ury, children 3, Henrietta. Charlotte, Lena, 

Cowles Myron, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 14, 40 acres, bh Connecti- 
cut, 1799, s 1508 ; parents, Bela and Aurelia Cowles ; wife 
Marietta Towsley, married April 13, 1426, children 6, 

Chamberlain G. A. p o Greene, res lot 68, 250 acres, b Broome Co,, 
1834, 5 1860; parents, Zdwin and Hannah Chamberlain : 
wife, Josephine A. Tillotson, b Greene 18405 parents, 
Silas and Eunice Tillot-on. 

Church Frederick, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 38, 65 acres, b Broome 
Co, 1856; wife Ida Parmele, b Tompkins Co. 1858, s 1866 = 

arents, Hiram and Olive Reynolds. 

Crandall Ralph P., p o Greene, physician and surgeon. 

Chase Lester, p 0 Greene, Att'y, b Broome Co. 1815, s 1837 ; parents 
Ruben and Laura Chase 

Chase L. Elwyn, po Greene. Att'y, b Greene 1852; parents, Lester 
and Catharine Chase. 

Chappel Charles, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 11, 126 acres, b Greene 
1852 ; father, J. M. Chappel ; mother, Mary L. Chappel. 

Chappell Joon M. p o Greene, farmer, res lot 10,125 acres, b New 
Berlin, 1811; parents, Wm. and Anna Chappell; Eber 
Holden and grandfather Wm. Chappell were in the Revo- 
lutionary war, John Starkey one of the first settlers in 
Otsego Co.; son, John Starkey, one of the first settlers 
in Smithville died 1874, Simeon Gross and Edward Loomis 
were among the first settlers of Smithville, Timothy 
Cowle, an early settler and Revolutionary soldier. 

Chalker Orlando, p o Page Brook, farmer, res lot 28, 60 acres, b 
Broome Co, 1824, s 1834 ; parents, Selden and Polly Chalker 
who settled 1809, he was a volunteer in war of 1812; wife 
Adelia Elliot, children 4, Charles, Frederick, Herbert, 


Artie. 

Carter Richard, p o Greene, farmer and egg dealer, 56 acres, b 
Greene, 1850; eae Jeremiah and Julia A. Carter; 
wife, Cornelia Walker, daughter of Thomas D. Walker. 

Cooper Darius, po Greene, farmer, res lat 100,40 acres, b Greene, 
April 10, 1832; father, Darius Cooper, mother, Lucinda 
Harrington; wife, Emily Osborn, children 6. 

Davidson J. W,, po Greene, groceryman and president of Village, 
b Connecticut 1830, settled 1837. 

Davidson Edwin, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 57, 80 acres. b Con- 
necticut, 1823, s 1837; father, Wm. Davidson, mother, 
mi Davidson ; wife Jane Driscall, children 2, Hattie, 

a, 





Denison & Roberts, p o Greene, publishers of Chenango American. 
Davis Stephen W., p o Greene, farmer, res lot 64, 306 acres, b 
reene, 1816, children 3: parents Dow and Elenor Davis, 

Daily Wm. H.,p o Greene, farmer, res lot 74, 70 acres, b Greene, 

> 25 Bho Wm. and Laura Daily. 

Daily Wm., b Massachusetts 1813, died 1861; parents, Hosea and 
Johanna Daily, ‘ 

Daily bac“ po Greene, b L, I. 1816; parents, Luman and Clarissa 

enedict. 

Davidson Jacob T, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 11, 50 acres, b Smith- 
ville 1823; parents, Gearge and Jane Davidson; wife 
Euvice MelIntosh, b Smithville 1839; parents, Asel and 
Mary McIntosh 

Day Ira W. p 0 Greene, farmer, res lot 29,10 acres, b Greene 1543, 
father, Alexander Day. Is owner of stallion Col, Day, by 
Juliand’s Hambletonian, he by Maj. Edsal and he by 
Rysdyke’s Hambletonian, Col, Day's dam, a thorough- 
bred Patchin mare, 

Day Charles M. p 0 Greene, farmer, res lot 30, 166 acres ; father, 
Alexander Day, an early settler, 

Elliott Henry, p o North Fenton, farmer, res lot 94,100 acres, b 
Greene, 1820; parents, Charles R. and Susannah Blliott ; 
wife, Elizabeth Birdsall; children, 3—Melissa, Franklin, 
Spencer K. Charles R. was a son of Adin and Fanny El- 
liott, who settled on lot 68 atan early day. There were 
only two families on the Brook at the time. Joseph was 
captain in war of 1812. 

Elliott James H., po Page Brook, farmer, res lot 91, 50 acres, b Dec. 
29, 1804; parents, Adin and Fanny Elliott. 

Elliott Ssymour ©.,p o Page Brook, farmer, b Greene. 1839 ; pa- 
‘ents, James and Matilda Elliott; wife, Laura Ketchum ; 
one child—Myron, 

English M. E,, p o Greene, farmer, res Iot 24, 120 acres, b Broome 
Co,, 1844, s 1848 ; parents Frederick and Maria English. 

English William, p o Chenango Forks, farmer and stock dealer, res 
lot 59, 65 acres. b Greene, 1834; parents, Clark and Ann 
English ; wife. Catherine Strickland; children, 1—Lottie 
L.; father, Jonathan Strickland, 

Evans George, p 9 253 Washington Avenne, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fical Dewitt C., p o Chenango Forks. farmer, res lot 59, 191 acres. 
b Fuiton Co.. 1847, 1865; parents, Aaron and Rosanna 
Fical; wife, Susan Ockerman; parents, John and Mary 
Ockerman, who were early settlers. 

Foster Oscar C,, po Greene, farmer, res Inf 34, 222 acres, b Greene, 
1827; parents, Isaac and Betsey Foster; first wife. Eu- 

hema VanOstrand, children,2; second wife, Charlotte 
ecker, children, 3. 

Gilmore Harvey, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 61, 187 acres, b Massa- 
chusetts, 1819, was school commissioner in 1839; wife, 
Marcissa Wilsoa, b Oxford; children, 5. 

Gross John, p o Greene. farmer, res lot 30,450 acres, b Preston, 
18) ; parents, Micar and Ann Gross ; wife, Elizabeth Al- 
drich, daughter of Nathan Aldrich ; children, 12. 

Gould E., p o Greene, merchant and custom miller. 

Harrison James A,, p o Greene, druggist. 

Harrington George N., p 0 Greene, farmer, res lot 45, 120 acres, b 
Greene, 1428; father, Benjamin Harrington, b 1802; 
mother, Mary Harrington; wife, A. M, Aldrich, daughter 
of William Aldrich ; children, 2—Mary E., Ralph. 

Hotehkiss William J., p o Greene, 58 acres, b Greene, 1819 ; parents, 
William and Jeanette Hotchkiss; wife, Emily Bixby; 
children, 3. 

Harrington Nay, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 40, 50 acres, b Greane, 
1854 5 gcetss Joshua and Betsey Harrington. 

Hurlburt Mrs. M. D,, p o Page Brook, farmer, res lot 61, 285 acres, 
b Broome Co., 8 1871 ; parents, Ashbel and Lucy Holeomb ; 
busband. M. D. Hurlburt, b Broome Co., 1824, s 1871, died 
Nov, 4, 1875, He was a member of the Rockwell & Hurl- 
burt Troupe, and started from Victoria, Vancouver's 
Island, on board the steamer Pacific, for San Francisco, 
They came in collision with another steamer and sank, 
only two on board the Pacific being saved. 

Harrington, William 8., po Greene, farmer, res lot 31, 175 acres, b 
Greene, 1819; parents. Benjamin and Mary Harrington, 

Hollenbeck Eliza, p o Greene, farmer. res lot 76, 247 acres, b Colum- 
bia Co., s 1840: parents, William and Hannah Hollenbeck: 
husband, Seth Hollenheck, b Broome Co, 1816, s 1840, died 
1860; psrents, Derrick and Jane Hollenbeck. 

Johnson Simon, p o Chenango Forks, farmer, res lot 48. 172 acres, b 
Greene, 1816; parents, Barnet and Elizabeth Johnson; 
first wife, Rachel Terwilliger, daughter of John Terwilli- 
ger, died leaving three children; second wife, Mary Ann 
Terwilliger; children, six, 

Jobnson Leonard M. po Greene, physician, b Pennsylvania, 1530, 8 
1865; parents, Rev. Leonard and Harriet N. Johnson; 
wife, Adelaide A. Keeler; children, three—Stella T,, Har- 
* aie Tracy R.; parents, Charles E, and Grace A, 

eeler. 


Jamison 8. H. p o Greene, farmer, res lot 30, 180 acres ; father, 
Annanias Jamison, 

Jamison Annanias, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 30, 180 acres, b Ire- 
land. 1811, s 1832; parents, James and Isabella Jamison; 
children, 4—Ann Eliza, Mary Sophia, Samuel H., Jane L, 

Juliand William, p o Greene, farmer and dairyman, res lot 108, 150 
acres, b 1837; parents. Lewis and Cornelia E. Juliand; 
wife, Mary Cushman; children, 5; father, Engenior Cush- 
man. 

Jones Chapin, po Greene, farmer, 210 asres, b Massachusetts, 1799, 
s 1833; father, Hezekiah Jones, 

Jones Henry L. p o Greene, b Greane, son of Chair. 

Johnson Ebenezer, po Greere, farmer, res lot 79, 59 acres, b New 
Hampshire, 1806, s 1810; parents, Jesse and Rhoda John, 
son, 


Johnson John A, po Greene, farmer, res lot 12, 74 acres, h Greene, 
1841; parents, Ebenezer and Tacy Johnson, 
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Johnson Jesse. p o Greene, farmer, res lot 9, 40 acres, b New Hamp- 
shire, 1808, s 1810; has been highway commissioner 3 years; 
eae Jesse and Rhoda Johoson, who came from New 

ampshire with an ox team and wagon covered with sole 
leather, thay first settled on lot 15, now owned by his 
grandson, Henry &, Johuson; wife, Louise Ackley; chil- 
dren, 1—Henry E, 

Juliand Lew!s, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 107, 350 acres, b Greene, 
1800; parents, Joseph and Hannah Juliand; wite, Cornelia 
E. daughter of Joseph Butler, b Oneida Co, 1808, 8 1835; 
children, 3, 

Kinsman A, D. po North Fenton, farmer, res lot 92, b 1825, s 1829; 
has been highwa commissioner and inspector of election; 
wife, Elizabeth Betts. a 

Kelly Amas M.p o Greene, farmer, res lot 76, 150 acres, b New 
Jersey, 1811, 8 182]; father, Amas Kelly; mother, Nancy 
Brant; this farm was cleared by them; they did their 
cooking by the side of a log until their honse was built; 
wife, Louisa J. Tracy; children, 1—George W. 

Kelly Olin, po Page Brook. farmer and dairyman, res lot 33, 74 
acres, b Greene, 1850; parents, Jonas and Mary Ann Kelly; 
wife, Clara A. Horten. 

Kelly Jonas B. p 0 Greene, res lot 99, 189 acres, b Broome Co. 1816; 
parents, Amos and Nancy Kelly; wife, Mary Ann Hol- 

: eomb, b Massachusetts, 1824; father, Western Holcomb, 

Kinyon Spink, po Chevango Forks, farmer, res lor 70, 130 acres, b 
Broome Co. 1811, s 1844; parents, Reynolds and Rachel 
Kinyon; wife, Elizabeth Ockerman. 

Kinyon Niles, p o SpApenee Forks, farmer, res lot 70, 224 acres, b 
Broome Co. 1827; parents, Thirstin and Mary Kinyon; 
wife, Julia A. Newman; children, 3—F.D,, Ella N., Ed- 


ward N, 

Lansing Mrs. Maria, p o Greena, farmer, res lot 109, 150 acres, b 
areene; parents, Samuel and Clarissa Walker; husband, 
James Lanaing, b Greene, 1521, died 1879; parents, Peter 
and Jane Lansing. 

Marey J.C. po Greene, farmer, res lot 46. 670 acres, b Dutchess Co, 
1832, s 1844: parents, Ambrose L, and Rachel Marcy; wife, 
Etiza J. Oarter; children. 5, father, O. D. Carter, 

McMoran Dayid, Py o Greene, res lot 13, knife factory, b Ireland, 
1814, 5 1843; parents, Elenor and Robert McMoran. 

Miller Frederick A. po Greene, farmer, tes lot 34, 140 acres, b Ox- 
ford, 1853; parents, Thomas and Susan Miller; wife, Emma 
Smith, b Greene, 1835; parents, James W. aud Lovisa 


Smith, 

Miller Daniel A. p 0 Greene, b Greene, 187); parents, Frederick and 
Emma Miller, 

Macdonald Mrs. M. A. p o Greene; fatlter, Rey. Mr, Evans. 

Osborn ero pacer T, po Greene, res lot 12. farmer and egg dealer, 
215 acrea, hb Delaware Co, 183, s 1833; commenced buying 
eggs In the spring of 1861 with the small investment of 
$300 and increased it to $6,000; parents, Daniel and 
Sylvia Osborn, 

Osborn Ira B, po Greene, farmer, 200 acres, b Delaware Co. 1825. s 
1833; parents, Daniel and Sylvia Osborn; wife, Charity 
Jones; children, 2—frank, Burton. 

Page Coorge p o Chenango Forks, farmer, res lot 12, 113 aeres ; son 
of John and Alice Page, b Broome Co, 1857; wife Tyrus 
Page, ste apa of Isanc Page who was the first settisr on 
Page Brook, 

Purple Dr, W. D. p o Greens, b Otsego Co. 1802, s 1807; parents 
Edward and Lydia Purple. 

Purdy Joseph, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 17, 200 acres. b Wastches- 
ter Co, 1804, s IMU; parents Gilbert and Sarah Purdy, 

Peck Daniel, p o Greene, res Jot 11, retired farmer, b Connecticut, 
1808, s 1413, has been assessor, overseer of poor and trus- 
tee of Baptist Church : parents, Samuel and Betsey Peck; 
rd ee McIntosh, children 2; father, John Me- 

os! 


Peck Philo p o Greene, farmer, res lot 11, 10M acres, bh Greene, 1818, 
is excise commissioner; parents, Samucl and Betsey 
Ra 2. wife, Olarrissa Dudley, children 3; father, Lyman 

udley, 

Rounds G, M, © Greene, farmer, res lot 69, 47 acres; parents, 
Mathew H. and Julia M. Rounds. 

Rounds Mathew H. p o Greene, b Columbus, 1832; parents, Phillip 
and Betsey Rounds. 

Rounds Julia M.po Greene. b Greene 1854; parents, Harris and 
Harriet Bates, 

Race F, 8. p o Greene, farmer, res Jot 36, 200 acres, b Greene. 1829 ; 
parents, George T. and Margaret Race; wife, Mary H, 
daughter of Alexander Day. 

Rathbone L, B. p o Greene, res lot 44, 285 acres, b Oxford, 1819 ; 
ead geal John and Elizabeth Rathbone ;,wife, Eliza Mc- 

eil; father, Lewis McNeil, b Oxford, 179H. 

Roberts ©. G, p o Greene, N. Y. physician and surgeon, 

Russell W. F.p o Greene, banker, of Roasell & Juliand. 

Robinson L. B. B © Greene, farmer, res lot 10, 100 acres, b Norwich, 
1822; father. Henry E. Robinson ; mother, Polly Robinson; 
wife, Julia Beach, children 3, Lewis, Flora, Dora, 

Roberts E. M.p o Greene, manufacturer of shingles, lumber, horse 
take teeth, broom handles and cider, b Greene 1853 ; par- 
ents, Rossell and Elizabeth Roberts; wife, Almira O. 
Bruee, daughter ot Hli and Rhoda Bruce. 

Roberts Russel, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 17,211 acres, b Massa- 
chusetts, 1817, s 1822; parents, Dimon and Anna Roberts. 

Robinson A.B, p o Greene, famer, 750 acres, Pharsalia, 1834 ; 
parents, Berlin and Susanna Robinson, 

Rockwell Jesse, p o Greene, farmer, rés lot 17, 335 acres, b Butter- 
nuts, i841, 6 1848 ; enlisted 1862, Co. BE. 114th Reg. N, Y, 
yols, was wounded in battle of Winchester, Sept. 19, 1864 ; 
parents, John and Lucy Rockwell. 

Race Col. pectige 2 o Greene, farmer, res lot 76, 550 acres, b 
Greene, 1802; father, Derrick Race who was the first set- 
tler on lot 76,b Massachusetts, 1770, settled 1795, died 
1857; mother, Hannah Race. 








Stirk James, manager of Greene Woolen Mills. 

Sanders Henry H. p o Greene, farmer, res lot 74, 105 acres, b 
Broome Co, 1856; parents Sanford and Maria Sanders; 
wife, Sarah Tuttle, b Greene ; parents, James and Marga- 
ret Tuttle. 

Seymour Charles, po Greene, farmer, res lot 41, 165 ac b Cort- 
land Co, 1835, s 1863 ; parents, Albert and Abigail Seymour, 
Ist wife Anna Potter, one child died May 6, 1867, 2d wife 
Josephine Smith, children 3 

Spencer Engene M, p o Greene, res lot 44, b Afton, 1853, feed, mill 
and manufacturer of heading, shingles and lumber; 
father, Dr, Hershal D, Spencer, who died in Afton, July 

nF 


1857. 

Smith Charles E. p o Greene, farmer, § acres, b Greene, 1845, was in 
war of Rebellion, joined Co. KE. 90th N. Y. Vols. was trans- 
sree to Bat. D. Ist U. 5. Artillery ; father, Aaron K-. 

mith, 

Sweetland Marlyn, p o Greene, farmer, res lot4, 110 acres, b Broome 
Co, 1809, s 1850; parents, Daniel and Elizabeth Sweetlard, 

Sheldon, William R, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 14, 360 acres, b 
Norwich, 1828, has been assessor and commissioner of 
highways; parents, Benjamin and Laurinda Sheldon; 
Luke Sheldon s 1795; wife, Mary A, White, b Guilford, 
1831; parents, Jeremiah and Mary White. 

Smith Abel H. po Greene; farmer, res lot 68, 170 acres, b Cayuga 
Co. 1830, s 1859, is commissioner of highways; parents, 
Enoch and Huldah Smith ; wife, Martha Tillotson, daugh- 
ter of Silas, and granddaughter of Capt. Joseph Tillotson 
one of the first settlers. 

Smith A. Hunt, po Greene, res lot 46, 123 acres, b Greene, 1819 ; par~ 
ents, Nathan and Betsey Smith. 

Smith Nathan, settled on lot 77, 1799. 

Sharp Peter C. s on lot 76, 1793; Stephen Ketchum, s on lot 11, now 
village, in 1792, 

Turner Lester, o Chenango Forks, farmer, res lot 15; father, 
Amos Paeuers mother, Lovina Hoyt, 

Thomas S. P. p 0 Greene, farmer, res lot 40, 325 acres, b Coventry, 
1826, has been assessor 14 years; parents, Samuel and 
Lydia Thomas, 

Trowbridge Frank W. p o Greene, farmer, lot 77, 243 acres, b Coy- 
entry, 1853; parents, E. A. and Maria W. Trowbridge. 

Taft A. W. po Greene, livery, sale and exchange sfable. 

Van Nest Margaret A. po Greene, farmer, 119 acres, b Fulton Co, 
s 1831; parents, John I and Catharine More, husband 
Henry Van Nest, b Fulton, 1802, s 1831, died 1853; father, 
Henry Van Nest. 

Van Valkenburgb J. D. PAY Greens, res lot 4?, 150 acres, b Rennselaer 
Co. 1822, 8 1833, was supervisor 1 year and assessor 15; 
parents, Adam and Jane Van Valkenburgh; wife, Maria 
Wheeler, b Greene, 1824; father, William D, eoler, 

Wheeler Ezra B. p o Greene, dealer in lumber and lath. 

Whittenhal!! Uri, p o Greene, proprietor of Chenango House. 

Wedge Luther, p o Greene, res lot 51, b Bainbridge, 1832, was 
engineer 22 years on the Erie Railroad, is now steward of 
the M. E. Cliurch; father, Abel Wedge; wife, Carrie Hait, 
b Greene, 1836; father, John Hait. 

Wheeler George W. p 0 Greene, farmer, res lot 59. 100 aeres, b 
Greene, Sept, 11, 1849; parents, Ephraim and Lueretia 
Wheeler; wite, Elva A, Read, b Smithville; parents, 
Thomas J, and Wthelinda Read. 

Wheeler Silas, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 58, 145 acres, b Greene, 
1818; father, William D. Wheeler, s 1808, was sergeant in 
war of 1812, and assessor for many years, died 1854; 
mother, Prudence Wheeler, died 1866, 

Wheeler Samuel, © Greene, farmer, res lot 38, 155 aeres, b 
Greene, 1852; parents, Wm. D. and Prudence Wheeter, first 
wife, Margaret, danghter of Nicholas Race, sou of Derrick 
Race. 

Webb George W, p 0 Greene, farmer, res lot 79, 160 acres, b West- 
chester Co. 1835, s 1869; parents, Wm, and Mary Webb; first 
wife, Mary Jane, daughter of Daniel BE, Barnett, b Otsego 
Co. 1842, died 1859; second wife, Rosella 8S. daughter of A. 
J. Barnett, b Greene, 1854. 

Warner Jacob, p o Greene, marble dealer, monuments, head stones 
and cemetery work of all kinds, b Schoharie Co, 1851, 8 
1871; parents, Jacob and Catharine Warner, 

Wood J. 8. p o Greene, druggist, 

Winston Curtis, po Greene, farmer, res lot 110, 83 acres, bh Greene, 
1835; father, Z. B. Winston: mother, Harriet Gray; wife, 
Maria Upham; children, 6; has been supervisor four years 
and railroad commiasioner nine years, 

Walker Simeon, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 1), 60 acres, b Smith- 
ville, 1817; has been assessor twelve years, constable and 

e collector one year, commissioner of highways one year, 
was elected supervisor in 1861 and held offiee six years; 
father, Samuel Walker; mother, Clarissa Walker; first 
wife, Ursula ©. Gross, children 4; second wife, Ruth OC. 
Hill, children, 3. 

Webb W. J. p o Greene, farmer, rea lot 118, 101 acres, b Oxford, 
gre parents, Joel and Abigail Webb; wife, Augusta 

ansing. 

Wilson John, p ei Greene, farmer and en fers res lot 57, 125 acres, 
b Ireland, 1830, s 1886; parents, obert and Mary Wilson; 
wife, Phebe A. Scott; one child—Frankie. 

Webb Philo, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 7, 244 acres, b Greene, 1808; 
parents, Eli and Polly Webb, 

Wedge F. S. p o Greene, farmer, res lot 9, 260 acres, b Greene, 1837, 
was in company E 114th regiment; parents, David and 
Sarah Wedge. 

Watson Varnum, p o Greene, farmer, res lot 43, 92 acres, b Rhode 
Island, 1813, s 1817; parents, Gardner and Deborah Wat- 
son: wife, Anna Wheeler, b Greene, 1814; father, William 
D. Wheeler. 

Yager Isaac, p o Page Brook, farmer, 145 acres b Schoharie Co. 
1837; parents, John and Mersha Yager; wife, Sarah Jones; 
children, 1,—Charlie, 
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GUILFORD. 


Bradbury Andrew, p o Guilford, iron founder and machinist. 

Brant Emma F. p 0 Norwich, farmer. 

Bradley KE. L. p o Guilford, farmer. 

Bennett Alvin, p o Mount Upton, attorney-at-law. 

Clark Ransom, railroad agent and postmaster, p o Rockdale, b 
Guilford, July 16, 1810. owns 30 acres; has held the offlees 
of constable, justice of the peace, assessor, commissioner 
of highways, supervisor, notary public and the military 
offices from ensign to lieutenant-colonel; wite, EH. Locke, 
b Guilford, married Jan, 30, 1833; two children. 

Clark R, M. p o Guilford, physiciat and surgeon, b 1845, 

Cornwell Albert, p o Guiliord Center, farmer, 

Clapper G. W. p o Norwich. farmer. 

Dickinson Thomas, p o Guilford, farmer and justice of the peace, 
b Goshen, Litchfield Co, Conn, 1807, 

Davis Albert. p o Norwich, farmer. 

DeLayen G, H. po Guilford, blacksmith, 

Dolan Albert, p o Guilford, teacher, 

Dorman John, p o Guilford, farmer. 

Dibble Russel, p o Mount Upton, retired. 

Godfrey Nathaniel K. p o Guilford, farmer. 

Graves C. 8. p o Rockwell Mills, farmer. 

Gibson sg WP o Mount Upton, farmer. 

Humphrey F. G. p o Guilford Center, farmer. 

Hayes Ur, p o Mount Upton, farmer. 

Ives O. L_p o Guilford Center, farmer. 

Jones OC, M. p o Guilford, farmer, 

Merchant A. P, p o Guilford, iron founder and machinist, 

Mills A, W. p o Guilford Center, farmer. 

Mack Mrs. Emma C. p o Guiltord, farmer. 

Phillips Chariton, po Guilford Center, farmer. 

Palmer G, G. po Mount Upton, farmer and general dealer. 

Stowell Jacob, res and p o Mt. Upton, carpenter and joiner, b Rich- 
fleld, Otsego Co,, April 7, 1524, s March 20, 148, Has been 
a teacher of yocal music twenty-five years, assessor three 
fears, antics of sessions two years, elected November, 

872 aud '73, and justice of the peace from 1869; wite, 
Emma Laine, b Columbia, Herkimer Co., Aug. 25, 1825, 
married Jan. 14, 1846; no children, 

Smith William A., po Newark, N. J. 

Sherwood Jobn L., p o Guilford, farmer and shoe-maker. 

Smith FP, P , p o Guilford, farmer. 

Truman Ira A., p o East Guiltord, farmer, 

Wilkins 0. 8., p o Guilford, farmer, b New York, s 1812. 

Whiting E, M., p o Guilford Center, U. 5. mail agent, 

Whittmore C D., p o Guilford, farmer. 

Wheeler, K. D., po Mount Upton, farmer. 

Winsor M, V. B..p o Guilford, merchant. 

Wiusor Joseph, p o Guilford. farmer. 

Wilkins ©. 8., p o Norwich, b 1812. 

Yale Birdsall, p o Bainbridge, farmer. 

Rookwell C._W., p o Rockwell Mills, woolen mills, 

Richmond Orson, p o Mount Upton, farmer. 


OXFORD. 


Barber ait aa po Oxford, ex-school commissioner, b New York, s 


Baldwin bey ay p o Oxford, pastor Baptist church, b Connec- 
cut, 8 y 

Brockett F. A., p o Oxford, farmer, b New York, s 1826, 

Boulls Thomas N.,p o Oxford, cabinet ware and undertaking. b 
New York, s 1847. 

Balcom caer A., p o Oxford, b) New York, s 1821; father, Henry 

alcom, 

Barber E. B., p o Norwich, proprietor of Lyon Brook Cheese Fac. 
tory, b New York, 1852. 

Bennett, Jr., 6. A., po Oxford, farmer, b New York. s 1854. 

Bennett Moses, E o Oxford, farmer, b New York, 51810, 

Bennett James Howard, p o Oxford, farmer, b New York, s 1850, 

Beecher H,, p o Oxford, tarmer, b New York, 8 1826, 

Clark W. A. p o Oxtord, farmer and liveryman. 

aaa ance E., p o Oxford, retired publisher, b Connecticut, s 

Cooke H. H., p o Oxford, general agent at Oxford for D., L. & W. R, 
R., b New York, 8 1817. . 

Clarke Mrs, James W., p o Oxford, b New York, s 1816; father, 
Lieutenant-Governor Tracy. 

Cone T, L,, p 0 South Oxford, depot agent for D,, L, & W. R. RB. and 
postmaster at South Oxford, 6 New York, s 1852, 

Conover, P. I. J., p o Oxford, farmer and cattle dealer,b New 
York, s 1834. 

Clark DeFrance, p o Oxford, grocer, b New York, s 1845. 

Dodge L, I,, p o Oxford, farmer, b New York, s 1858" 

Dickinson Charles E,, p o Oxford, b New York, s 1868, ex-teacher. 

Edwards James M.. p o Oxford, foundry and machine shop, b New 
York, s 1835, 

Eaton Warren, p o Oxford, farmer, b Vermont, s 1822. 

Farnham 38. H.,p o Oxford, general merchandise, watches and 
clocks, b New York, s 1818. 

Fraser Charles F., p o Oxford, cabinet ware and undertaking, b 
New York, s 1829. 

Fisher igen p o Oxford, saw, grist and cider mill, b New York, 


8 i 
Gordon, Mrs. Erastus, p o Oxford, farmer, b New York, s 1859. 
Gordon William A., p 0 Oxford, farmer, b New York, s 1827, 

Galpin J. B,, B o Oxford, book and paver store, b New York, s 1823. 
Gleason Dr. D. A., po Oxford, physician and surgeon, b New York, 

8 . 
Glover James W., p o Oxford, attorney and counselor-at-law, b 
New York, s 1822, 





Gilbert William, p o Oxford, machine shop and shingle mill, b New 


ork, 8 4 

Gibbons M. H., p o Oxford, cabinet ware and utdertaking, b Eng- 
land, s 1861, 

Graves Paul S., p o Oxford, farmer aud ex-superintendent of poor, 

New York, 8 1806, 

Gates Henry A., p o Norwich, farmer, b New York, 8 1838. 

Hoxey A. C., po Oxtord, farmer and assessor, b New York, s 1839, 

Hyde William Hop o Oxtord, attorney and counselor, b New 
York, 8 1828, 

Haynes C &,, p o South Oxford, farmer, b Massachusetts, s 1834. 

Hollenbeck John, p o Brisbin, farmer, b New York, s 1813. 

Hartwell James, p o Oxford, farmer, born New York. s 1827. 

Jones W. E. po Brisbin, farmer, born New York, s 1869, 

Ketehum Lewis, p o Oxford, farmer, b New York, s 1825. 

Lee Dr. D. M. p o Oxford, physician and surgeon, b N.Y, settled 


1849, 
Lewis F. B. p o Oxford, principal of Oxford academy, b N. Y. set- 
tled 1840, 


Loomis Capt W. p o Oxford, farmer and Capt. 10th Vol Cavalry, b 
N. Y. sertled 1817. 

Lathrop Mrs E. M, p o Oxford, retired farmer, b N, Y. 

Lewis Henry C. po Oxford. farmer, b N. Y, s 1838, 

Miller ag at gig = p o Oxford, physician and surgeon, b Connec- 

icut, s 1537, 

Mygatt = po Oxford, attorney and counselor at law, bh N. Y-. 

Sl 


he 


wt. 
Moore John, p 6 Oxford, farmer and R R Commissioner, b N, ¥. 8 
MeNiel 20, 6 Oxford, ex merchant and farmer, b N, ¥, settled 


Mygatt Mrs Henry R p o Oxford, b N. Y. s 1816; father, Lieut. 
Goy, Tracy. 
Miller va p o Oxford, general merchandise, b N. Y. settled 


Moore Sylvanus, po Oxford, watches, clocks and jewelry, b N.Y. 
settled 1841. 

Miller John E, p o Oxford, dealer in cut stone and flagging, b N. Y. 
settled 1842. 

Morse A. Po Oxtere, farmer, and ex town Anditor, b N, Y, settled 
1847. 


Moore ©. B, p o Oxford, farmer, b N. ¥. settled 1815, 

Mowry Charles L. p o Oxford, farmer, b N. Y. settled 1844, 

Miller Tra, po Oxford, farmer, bN. Y. settled 1837, 

Owen S W. p o Oxford, farmer, was a soldier in war of 1812,b N. Y, 
settled 1708 

Packer Horace, p 0 Oxford, attorney and counselor at law, b N. Y. 
kt eee tor Presbyteri b, 

Payne Rev. Henry N. p o Oxford, pastor Presbyterian church, b 

is N.Y, settled 1840, 

Powers A. W. p o Oxford, carriage maker and assessor, b N, ¥. 
settled 1829, 

Pearme Benjamin M, p o Oxtord, postmaster, b N. Y. settled 1826 

Padgett Robert, p o Oxford, farmer, b N. Y. settled i816, 

Phetteplace A, p 6 Oxtord, farmer, b N. Y, settled 1810. 

Padgett el p o Oxford, farmer and mason, b N, Y, settled 


Rice H. W. p_o Oxford, photograph and picture gallery, b N. Y. 
settled 1875. 

Rhodes Oliver, p o Oxford, farmer, b R. I. settled 1814, 

Race Derrick, p o Oxford, farmer, b N. Y. settled 1827. 

Root James H. p o Oxford, farmer. b N. Y. settled 1830, 

Rounds Joseph, p o Oxford, farmer, b N. Y. settled 1814, 

Rounds Peter, p o Oxford. farmer, b N. Y. s 1832. 

Rays Benj. F. p o Oxford, farmer, b N. Y. settled 1841. 

Kowley P.'T. p o Guilford, farmer, born N. Y. settled 1816. 

Stratton Geo. p o Oxford, farmer and supervisor, b N, Y. s 1823, 

Stratton OC. E, p o Oxford, farmer and supervisor, b N.Y. 5 1837. 

Stratton Albert G, p o South Oxford, farmer, b N, Y. s 1809. 

Sands Dr. Wm. G. po Oxford. private banker. b N. Y. s 1810, 

Stafford Job N, p o Oxford, overseer oF goon, b N.Y, 8 1812, 

Shapley F. M. p o Oxtord. farmer, b N. Y. s 1853. 

Salisbury A. p o Coventry, farmer, b N. Y. 8 1820, 

Thorp Or J W,p o Oxford, physician and Surgeon, b Maine, s 


Tower E. M. p o Oxford, miller, prop. Tower mills, b N. Y. s 1835. 
Yurner Simeon A. p o Oxford, farmer, b N. Y. 81838, 

Turner J. P, p o Oxford, farmer and ex postmaster, b N. Y. s 1836, 
Tucker rey p o Oxford, retired butcher and farmer, b N, Y. 


5 1813. 
Willoughby W. D. p o Oxford, farmer, b N. Y. 5 1833. 
Wilcox C. F. p o South Oxford, farmer, b N. Y. s 1826, 
Willcox on p o Oxford, farmer and ex supervisor, b N, ¥,s 


SMITHVILLE. 


Bronson Oscar, p 0 Smithville Flats, farmer, res lot 2,174 acres, b 
Smithville, 1848; wife Julia HK, Porter, b Greene, children 
5; father, Moses Bronson, died Dec. 1876; mother, Catha- 
rine Bronson, died 1548, 

Bliss J, M. po Smithville Flats, farmer, res lot 17, 121 acres, b Sara- 
toga, 1826, s 1834; father, James Bliss, b Rhode Island, and 
served in war of 1812, died 1868; mother, Joanna Brewster, 
died 1871; Ist wife. Clarissa Purdy. died 1870, children, 4; 
2d wife, Sarah L. Wooster, one child; children, Adelbert 
J. Flora, Prentice O. Hiram F. Clarence A. 

Beadle H, C. po Smithville Flats, farmer, res lot 38, 100 acras, b 
1847 on this farm, has been excise commissioner; father, 
Edward : eadle, b 1817, died 1867; mother, Emily Cum- 
mings, b Greene, 1824; grandfather, Russell B, Beadle, s in 
Smithville, when a wilderness and cleared farm where H. 
©. now lives; wife, Aepatia Willcox, b Oxford, 1849, child- 
ren, 3, Libbie A. Edward D. Maud A.; tather, P. Willeox, 
mother, Betsey Knickerbocker, 


PERSONAL STATISTICS, Ye 





Butts Herbert, p o Smithville Flate, farmer. res lot 35, 300 acres, b 
New Berlin, 1855; father, Agrippa Butts, b Kortright, Del. 
Co, 1799, is an ordained Methodist minister; mother, 
Baie Crandall, b New Berlin, b 1812, children 10, living 7. 

Congdon Hev, H. W. pastor Presbyterian Church, b Jefferson Co. 
July 1, 1841, s 1878, p o Smithville Flats, was graduated 
from Rochester University, 1865, and from Auburn 'Theo- 
logical Seroivary, 1868, afterwards Principal of Pulaski 
Academy; wife, Flora A, Potter, b Camden, Oneida Co. 
two children, 

Crozier H, G, formerly wholesale dealer in New York city, now 
retired, b Ireland, 1821, s 1861; wife Nancy Harrison, 
three daughters 

Casey Bernard, p o Smithville Flats, farmer, res lot 9, 104 acres, b 
Treland, 1812,s 1828; wife, Margaret Hayes, b Massachu- 
setts, January, 1828, died July 22d, 18/4, children 11, now 
living 8; father. Bernard Causey, b Ireland, Sept. 16, 1752, 
died Feb. 25, 1856; mother, Mary O'Connor, b June 7, 1863, 
died March 23, 1834, 

Dailey Laura. p 0 Smithville Flats, farmer, res lot 13, 20 acres and 
another farm of 66 acres, Oct. 22, 1821; father, David 
Mack, 4 soldier in war of 1812, and drew a land warrant; 
mother, Dorcas Lamphear. husband, Jay Dailey, b March 
24, Ihi1, died July 12, 1876, children 4, William J, married 
Fanny M, Carr, s McDonough. Dayid b, married Amelia 
L. Martin, and is a merehant in McDonough, Emma F, 
Married Gilbvrt Brown s Triangle, John J, enlisted as a 
recruit in 8th Cavalry N.Y. 5. Vols. August 20, 1862 and 
died of fever, July 19, 7863, 

Dibble John, po Greene, farmer. res lot 21, 150 acres, b Smithyille, 
1816; parents, Eber and ony Gaines Dibble, b Massachu- 
setts, and early settlers; wife, Millison Rowlison,b 1821— 
children 7. 

Gates Julia L po Smithville Plats, farmer, res lot 14, 23 acres, b 
Smithville, 1824; father, Daniel Gates, one of first set- 
tlers; motherNancy Shaw, grandfather, Isaac Gates was 
a Revolutionary soldier, 

Grant Oliver B.f o Smithville Flats, tarmer, #3 acres, b Smithville, 
1821; wife, Hannah J. Gates, one child, Ulysses; father, 
David Grant, b Litchfield, Gonn. 1779, 8 1810, died 1850; 
mother, Jemima Bancroft, 

Harrison Wm, po Smithville Plats, retired farmer, res lot 18, 176 
acres, b Ireland 1815, s 1824; wife, Jane Wilson ; children 
6—Samuel R, died March, 1876, Eliza Ann, Marydane, Wm. 
J,, Emma M., orem 

Harrison James, p o Smithville Flats, farmer, res lot 17, 230 acres, 
b Ireland 1806, s 1828. has been a deacon of Presbyterian 
eburch, 26 years ; wife, Sarah Harrison, b 1429 ; children 
3—Anna, Samuel G., Julia father, Samuel Harrison, b 


Treland. 

Hayes Rhoda P., p o Greene, farmer, res lot 15, 220 acres, b Oneida 
Co, May 28, 1799, s 1802 ; parents, Phineas and Rhoda Pond 
of Vermont, and were among the first settlers; husband, 
Cyrus Hayes, b Greene, May 27, 1803, died Aug. 8, 1870; 
children Melinda J,, died 1870, Caroline A., Samuel P., 
Nelson K,, Mary D., died 1843. 

Hotchkiss Smith, son of Amos Hotchkiss, b Smithville, 1835, asses- 
sor; wife, Sarah E. Davis, b 1841, daughter of Stephen and 
Jane Davis, 

Harrison Mrs. Richard, b Poughkeepsie, 1807, s 1842; husband, 
Richard Harrison, b Ireland, 1805, died June 10, 1875; five 
children, three sons aud two daughters. 

Harrison E.b Stamford, Delaware Co,, s 1840, dealer in general 
merchandise I! years, was formerly in shoe business New 
York city 16 years; wife, Elizabeth Morton, b Ireland; two 
children, Corrinne A, and Lee R, 

Harrison J. W. res lot 31, farmer, b Ireland, 1850, came to America 
with his parents and settled in Smithville, owns 7) acres, 
member sbyterian church; family, Sarah J..J. W. and 
Nancy; is the only son of James, who died April, 1854, and 
Sara) rison, 

Harrison Miss Ann Jane, res lot 31, b Ireland, 1814, come to America 
1861, member Presbyterian church, daughter of William 
and Sarah Welsch Harrison. 

Hazard Rachel U., po Smithville, farmer, res lot 1, 51 acres, b Sher- 
burne, 1831; husband, John Hazard, married 1852, enlisted 
in the 50th Reg. Engineers, N, Y. Vol., Company H., Dec. 
1862, and died of fever March 18, 1863; children, 3—Orson 
E., Seber D., Francelia J, 

Hamilton Joseph W., farmer, p o Oxford, res lot 9, 210 acres, b 
Smithville, 1825, trained in State militia; father, Esquire 

Hamilton, b Massachusetts; mother, Nancy Whitehall, b 


. dr, Ella B,, Alice 
Wm. H., John H., Addie L, 

Johnson William, p o Smithville Flats, farmer, res lot 7, 205 acres, 
b Otsego Co, 1819, 5 1863, is trustee of Presbyterian church; 
father, Ralph Johnson, b Connecticut, resided in Coventry 
as vera mother, Betsey Hunt; wife, Elizabeth Stiles; 
children, 6, 

Kinnler Mrs. EF. O. p o Smithville. b Cincinnatus, Cortland Co. Nov. 

6, 1848; husband John Kinunier, b Ireland, 1828, died April 

6, 1874; children, 2—Marsha E. and George R. 

. E.p o Smithville Flats, farmer and mill wrigbt, bas 
worked at his trade 35 years, res lot 1, 150 acres, b Wor- 
cester Co, Mass. s 1854; wife, Lucy A. Brown, daughter of 
Jonathan and Lucy Brown; children, 6. Addie married 
Lucius Torrey, of German. 

Lowe A, L. b Alleghany. 1853, s 1877, commenced the study of medi- 
cine at Cory, Pa., where he read three years: was gradu- 
ated Feb, 22, 1877, from the Buffalo University, and soon 
after commenced the practice of medicine at Smithville 


Flats. 

Lewis J. B. p o Smithville Flats, dealer in hardware, b Madison Co, 
1825, 8 April, 1848, was supervisor in 1878; wife, Mary Tar- 
bell, b Chenaango Co,; children, 2; father, William Lewis, 
b Connecticut, s 1807, 


Kinsman 





Loomis Henry, po Oxford, farmer, res lot 19, 127 acres, b Smith- 
ville, 1882; father, Vinson Loomis, b 180, died 1864; 
mother, ase Loomis, died 1839; grand-father, Edward 
Loomis, the first settler of Smithville and a soldier of 
1812; wife, Caroline Landers, b 1834; children, 3—Alice A. 
Burdette, Millard: father, Darison Landers, b 1779, died 
1863; mother, Clarissa Rorapaugh, b 1776, diel 1864. 

MeCray Miss Mary J. b Smithville, Nov. 27, 1818, her father, Wil- 
liam McCray was born in Ireland, 174, of protestant par- 
entage, came to America in 1816, resided in New York ae 
till 1818, when he removed to Smithville, he died Jan. 1, 
1870, her mother, Margaret Harrison McCray, was bora in 
Ireland, married in New York city, 1817, died in Smith- 
ville, 1858, aged 66. the family consisted of four sons and 
three daughters af whom the daughters alone survive. 

Mitchell William, p 0 Smithville Flats, farmer, res lot 8, 187 acres, 
b Ireland, 1837. s 1845, is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church; wife, Agnes Harrison, b 1840, married 1 bild- 


ren 6, 

Miller Samuel, © MeDonough, farmer, res lot ae acres, b 
Smithville, 1811; wife, Amy Hill, children, 3—Clement, b 
1838, married Amelia D. Philley, daughter of Uriah and 
Elanore Philley, Mary J., Alice married Mark Keogh and 
bave one child. 

Mosher Henry, p 0 Greene, farmer, res lot 5, 100 acres, b North 
East, Dutchess Co, 1818, s 1°88; father, Hugh Mosher, « 
soldier of 1812; mother, Mary Lounsbury; wife, Olive 
Race, daughter of Charles Rave, b 1519, children 3— 
Charles H, died Feb 15, 1850, Mary, married M, L, Curtis, 

8s McDonough, George H, and Helen adopted, 

Nichols H, F. res lot 31, farmer, 96 acres, b Smithville, 1830, son of 
John and Mary Nichols, natives of Massachusetts ; wife 
Serena McCray, daughter of Wm. and Margaret McCray, 
2 children—Wm, M. and James G. 

Norris Mrs. Mary, p o Greene ; father, Vinson Loomis; mother, 
Cynthia H. Moore ; husband, Hiram Norris, b Smithyille, 
Dec. 2, 18282. died Jan. 1858. He served in State Militia ; 
children 2—Cynthia F., Millard ¥. 

O'Neal Thomas, res lot 31, farmer, 50 acres, b Ireland, s in America 
1852; wife, Sarah MeNay, two children. 

Pease Lewis L. p o Smithville Flats farmer, res lot 13, 250 acres, b 
Smithville 1851 ; parents, Philip and Harriet Pease ; wife 
Mary A. Harrison, ove child—Wilie. Edward Warren, 
farmer, res lot 13, b Coventry, 189; father, Lewis War- 
ren; graudfather was in war of Keyolution. Ist wife, | 
Sally Judd, died 1849, children 4—George W,, Frederick, 
Sarah A., Rosetta; 2d wile, Harriet Elwood. 

Perkins Peter, p o Smithville Plats, farmer, res lot 16, 207 acres, b 
Otsego Co. 1807, s 1808; parents, David aud Eunice Per- 
kins; wife, Belinda Whitmarsh, b Greene, children, AJ- 
bert F., died March 7, 1:65, Eurlman R, died Feb, 3d, 
1850, Oscar R., married Jane C. Salesbury, Emma married 
J. B. Lewis. 

Read Jesse. b New Hampshire, Jan, 17, 1799, 8 1854, died August 7, 
1876, was supervisor three terms. and Alderman of New 

York city, he founded the first Presbyterian Church of 
Smithville, giving the land and a Jarge sum of money; 
wife, Nancy Parker, daughter of Deacou Jonas Parker, 
b dan, 12, 1811, died Feb, 16, 1873, she organized a sabbath 
school of which she was Superintendant ag years, 
children 4--Mrs, Elizabeth Chappell, of Elmira, Henry A.. 
Jesse, and Fred J. a farmer, res lot bo 179 acres, 

Rose 0. P. po bmithville Flats, farmer and auctioneer, res lox 14, 
3145 acres. b 1826, has been constable 13 years; wife, Soph- 
ronia C. Crouse, b Springfield, Otsego Co. children 3— 
Charlie A. Daniel C, Carrie M; father, Thomas Rose, who 
was an early settler and owned the first horse team be- 
LA Smithville Flatsand German, was a soldier in war 
1812. 

Sweet Joseph, p o Smithville Flats, farmer, res lot 19,176 acres, b 
Massachusetts, 1821, 5 1866; father, William Sweet, mother 
Anna Comstock; wife, Maria Madison, father, Eras)us 
eng ohildren—Johu B. Albert L. Martha J. Frank, 

attie E. 

Tarbell C. P. res lot 15, farmer, 400 acres, po Smithville Flats, was 
Rail Road Commissioner, for Smithville Rail Road, which 
has been abandonud ; wife, Mabel M. Tillotson, b Smith- 
ville, children 4—-Charles T. Gage E. Frank P. Bessie M; 
parents, Eli and Sibyl Tarbell, b Vermont, s 1813 on Jov 48, 
which he purchased for $1.25 per acre, kept hotel and store 
at Smithville Flats from 1820 to 1844, he owned 600 acres at 
the time of his death which occurred Oct, 5, ra ieee 
father, Isaac Tarbell, b Vermont, was in war of 18 

Wooster Moses, po Oxford, farmer, res lot 6, 300 acres, b Canaan, 
Columbia Co. 1793, 8 1812; parents. Ebenezer Wooster und 
Sarah Munson, wife, Esther Ainsworth, b 1796, died August 
24, 1867, children 5—Betsey, Esther M. Moses E, Sara) 


ucian 

Wells J. B. p o Smithville Plats, farmer. res lot 33, 174 acres, was a 
smack fisher 7 years, trained in Militia 0 years, Is pow 
excise commissioner, 2d term, b Rhode Island, 1813, s 1889; 
father, Peter C. Wells, mother, Triphena Brown, b Rhode 
Island; wife, Phoebe Burdick: father, Charles Burdick; 
mother, Phoebe Davis, children 8, 

Walworth Alonzo M. p o Greene, farmer, 130 acres, b Preston, 
Chenango Co. Oat. 8, 1817, has bean ighway commissioner, 
assessor, town clerk and justice of the peace; wife, ar- 
Paste f b Norwich, Jan. 31, 1825, married Jan. 15, 1850, 
children 4, 


NORWICH. 


Avery George W. p o Norwich, physician, surgeon, coroner, and 
examining pbysician for pensions, was surgeon of 13th N, 
Y. Infantry, b New York, 6 1827, 
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Andrews melo C, p o Norwich, physician and surgeon, b New York, 


5 . 
Albro 8. H. p o Norwich, principal and superintendant of schools, 
hode Island, s 1875, 

Andrews Burr B, po Norwich, 200 acres, bas been town clerk, super- 
visor and county clerk, b Dec. 6, 1807, s Oct. 13, 1829; wife, 
Lovina Hammond, b Norwich, married Sept. 11, 1837, 
children 4. 

Berry B. Gage, p o Norwich, publisher Chenango Telegraph. 

Breese William, p o Norwich, furniture dealer and president of yil- 
lage, b New York, s 1840, 

Brooks ints s -p o Norwich, physician and surgeon, b New York, 


s le 
Beecher oT p o Norwich, physician and surgeon, b New York, s 
Bruchhansen C, p 0 Norwich, physician and surgeon, b Germany, s 
1 


Biiven George P. p o Norwich, dentist, b New York. s 1877. 

Brown H. ©. po Norwich, photograph gallery, b New York, s 1862, 

Bartle G. W. po Norwich, coal dealer, (Bartle & Rindge,) b New 
York, 8 1830, 

Beebe A. J. 

Baker T.. Spencer, p o Norwich, druggist and grocer. 

Barber ae. ea o Norwich, farmer, b Rhode Island, 1801 5 1807. 

Barber Daniel, p o Norwich, farmer, b Chenango Co. s 1831, 

Barr Santee D. po Norwich, has been poor master, b Norwich, 


Burlingame Gases. F 0 Norwich, civil engineer and surveyor, b 
Norwich, 1801. 

Brown Henry M, po Norwich, farmer, b Connecticut, s 1824, 

Brissell D, F. po Norwich, farmer, has been supervisor of North 
Norwich, b Norwich, 1820. 

Brown Charles G. po Norwich, farmer, b New York, 5 1854, 

Barnes Ge p 0 Norwich, farmer, b New York, s 1854, 

Coe O. 8. Re Norwich, dentist, b New York, s 1878. 

Chapman W, P. p o Norwich, dry goods, boots. shoes, clothing and 
merchant tailoring, b New York, s 1856. 

Canty Aibeet p o Norwich, undertaker, b New York, s 1848. 


Chap: srg p 0 Norwich, carpenter and joiner, b New York, s 
1844. 
Daniels H. J. p 0 Norwich, dry goods, merchant tailoring ete. b 


New York, s 1845, 

Davis P. E. p o Norwich, proprietor of grist and flour mill, b Eng- 
land, s 1879. 

Davis Darwin, p 0 Norwich, farmer and hop grower, b Massachu- 
setts, 1810, s 1814, 

Davis Wilbur, p 0 Norwich, farmer and manufacturer of pine-apple 
cheese, b New York, s 1818. 

Fulton 4 J, p o Norwich, physician and surgeon, b New York, 
8 182 


Foulston i! Be Norwich, variety store, groceries, &c. b New York, 
8 ‘ 


Goodrich E. A. p o Norwich, wholesale and retail groceries and 
rovisions, b New York, s 1842. 
Gunn Wil 77 H. p o Norwich, justice of the peace, b New York, s 
1816. 


Grace George W. p o Norwich. farmer, b Oxford, s 1853. 
Grant 8. B. & : Norwich, farmer and assessor, b Connecticut, 1828, 
§ 1836. 


Graves George H. p o Norwich, farmer, b New York, s i834, 
Gridley John N, p o Norwich, farmer, b New York, 8 1835, 
Galt Dr, Eleanor E. p o Norwich, physician and surgeon, b New 
York, s 1879. 
Hotchkiss A. E.p o Norwich, photographs and copying house, b New 
ork, 8 i 
Hayes E. T. pe Norwich, piano manufacturer and proprietor gas 


works. 
Hand Dr. 8. M. p o Norwich, physician and surgeon, b New York, 5 


Hall Thomas W. F o Norwich, farmer and poor master, b Connecti- 
cut, s 1816, 

Hall Mrs. Amelia F. p o Norwich, farmer, b Chenango Co # 1848. 

Hoimes D. M. p o Norwich, insurance agent. 

Hubbard J. F, p o Norwich, ex-senator. 

Jenks W, F. ze Norwich, attorney and county judge, b New York, 
1855. 


Johnson Homer, p 0 Norwich, farmer, b Norwich, 1803. 


King F, W. p o Norwich, proprietor of Lanbert Creamery, b New 
York, s 1846. 

Lampher C. W. p o Norwich, superintendent Midland R. R. b New 
York, s 1872. 

Loomis E. J. p o Norwich, attorney and counselor-at-law, b New 
York, s 1837. 


Merrifield W. p_o Norwieh, deputy county clerk, b England, s 1858 
Mosher Daniel J. p o Norwich, physician and surgeon, b New York, 


8 ‘ 

Martin Cyrus B. p o Norwich, hammer factory ; has been editor of 
the Telegraph. P 

McLean M. M. p o Norwich, proprietor Nagle Hotel; has been 
eashier of Chenango Bank, b New York, s 1868. 

Maydole bey po Norwich, hammer mauufacturer, b New York, 
8 


Murray Bros. p o Norwich, proprietors Palmer House, b New York, 
818 


Medbury J. p o Norwich, supervisor, b Pennsylvania, s 1829. 

Merrill Robert F. p o Norwich, president of Greentack Club, b 
New York, s 1820. 

Mabie J. ay o Norwich, livery and sale stables, b New York, s 
pt 


7 

Mitchell John, p o Norwich, druggist, b New York, s 1810. 

Manning G. H. p o Norwich, publisher and editor, b Montgomery 
Co. N. ¥. Aug. 15, 1830, settled July 1, 1868; wife, Frances 
EK, Moxitn, b Washington Co. N. Y. Sept. 5, 1865; chil- 
dren, 2. 

Main Jasper J ' p o Norwich, farmer, b New York, s 1849, 

Morgan A. C. p o Norwich, dentist, b New York, s 1879. 











wo 


Morse W. T. p o White Store, farmer and justice of the peace; 
has been postmaster three years and road commissioner 
six years; b Massachusetts, s 1845. 
McLogan Nelson, p o° Norwich, farmer and blacksmith, b New 
ork, s 1828. 
Prindle H, G. p o Norwich, ex-county judge and attorney and 
counselor-at-law, b Connecticut, s 1844. 
Prindle E. H. p o Norwich, attorney; has been congressman and 
district-attorney; b Connecticut, s 1852, 
Parce Franklin D. p o Norwich, shirt manufacturer and laundry, b 
New York, s 1847, 
Pendleton A. p o Norwich, commercial agent and of firm of Johns- 
tae & Pendleton, clothing, Johnstown, N. Y. b Chenango, 
8 1840. 
Prentice Deacon T. H. p o Norwich, farmer, b New York, s 1820. 
Ray salen: W. p o Norwich, attorney and counselor-at-law, b New 
ork, s 1844. 
Rindge R. E. p o Norwich, general ticket agent and manager W. U. 
Telegraph Co., coal dealer, b New York, s 1871. 
Rider George, p o Norwich, piano manufacturer and proprietor 
gas works, b New York, s 1825, 
Rupe Charles, p o Norwich, firm of Cox & Rupe, manufacturers of 
confectionery and jobbers in tobacco and cigars, b Ger- 
many, s 1849. 
Randall Dr. William H. p o Norwich, physician and surgeon, b Penn- 
sylvania, s 1879. 
Randall L. A, p o Norwich, farmer, b Connecticut, s 1816. 
Reese M. J. p 0 Norwich, farmer, ) Chenango, s 1840, 
Record R, G, p o Norwich, farmer and railroad engineer, b New 
York, 5 1837. 
Ransford John H. p o Norwich, farmer, b New York, s 1832, 
Seoville Samuel, p o Norwich, sexton Congregational church, b 
Connecticut. s 1861. 
Bpeulding 5. K. p 0 Norwich, postmaster and proprietor of Eagle 
ote), b New York, s 1851. 
Scott W. L. p o Norwich, retail and jobbing ay goods, groceries, 
merchant tailoring, sash and blind factory and brick 
5 ™ yard, b gias mg s 1866. ‘ a RS . 
now Frank, p o Norwich, wagon maker and proprietor of grist 
mill. b Norwich, Weir” vem é ‘ 
Skinner Isaac W. p o Norwich, farmer, b Norwich, 1836, 
Skinner a Se L, p o Norwich, farmer, b Cortland Oo. 1833, s 


1858. 
Smith weiss p o Norwich, farmer and machinist, b New York, 


8 ¥ 

Smith Benjamin, p o Norwich, farmer, b New York, s 1887, 

Snow Orson M, BR °o Norwich, builder, b New York, s 1835. 

Skinner Daniel P. p o Norwich, farmer, b New York, s 1832, 

Sumner C. G. p o Norwich, dentist, Sumner Block, b New York, s 


1851. 

Thomas Edward B. p o Norwich, attorney and counselor-at-law, 
b New York, s 1846, 

Turner ©. L. B o Norwich, farmer, b New York, s 1841,” 

Westcott an . p o Norwich, physician and surgeon, b New York, s 
1850, 

Wescott vy RA J. p o Norwich, physician and surgeon, b New York, 
8 . 

Wheeler Jedediah R. R o Norwich, farmer. b Connecticut, s 1815, 

Winsor eer V. p o Norwich, lumber and saw mill, b Chenango, s 


Winsor W. p o White Store, farmer, b New York. s 1832. 

Wescott Mason, p o Norwich, builder, b New York, s 1826, 

Young R, = Pp to) eens farmer, has been assemblyman, b New 
ork, 8 hs 


PRESTON. 


Bliven Rowland B. p o Preston, farmer and supervisor, b Rhode 
Island, 8 1847. 

Bliven William C. p o Preston, farmer, b Rhode Island, 1828, s 1847; 
David Chase, father of Mrs. Bliven, b Massachusetts, 1778, 
s 1810, deceased. 

Curtis E, R. po Oxford, farmer, bh Cnenango Co, s 1821. 

Coville C. E.p o Oxford, farmer and dairyman, 240 acres, b Che- 
nango Co, 1835, 

Hall Ebenezer po Preston, farmer, b Chenango Co, gs 1808, 

Hall John, p o Preston, farmer, tanuer and currier, b Massachu- 
setts, 6 1805. 

Ingraham Mrs. Mary, po Oxford, farmer, b Chenango Co. 5 1825, 

Norton G. L. p o Oxford. farmer, b Connectient 1802, s 1813. 

Powers Charles W. p 0 Preston, lumber and saw mill, b Plymouth, 
Chenango Co, s 1854. , 

Ross Isaac, p o Norwich, farmer, b Chenango Co, s 1830. 

Rogers L. D, p o Oxfora, farmer, b Chenango Co. s 1807. 

Rogers Nathan, p o Oxford, farmer, b Chenango Co. s 1813, 

Rogers George H, p 0 Oxford, farmer, b Chenango Co. s 1846, 

Lewis Emory 8. p o Preston, farmer and superintendent of county 
house. b Chenango Co. s 1833. 

Lewis Samuel E p o Oxford, farmer, b Chenango Co, s 1818, 


McDONOUGH, 


Brown William L. res MeDonough, proprietor hotel, b Pharsalia, 
July 8, 1825. p o McDonough. 

Breed Byron M, res lot 48, farmer, butter and cheese manufac- 
turer and supervisor, b McDonough, July 27, 1847, p o 
McDonough, 

Blivin Ross, res lot 59, farmer, b McDonough, 1836, p o McDonough. 

Barrows Rev. Alvin W. res lot 63, MeDonouw; , Methodist-Episcopal 
clergyman, b McDonough, Sept. 1836, p o MeDonough, 

Dunning Charles B. res lot 82, farmer, b Smithville, Jan, 16, 1837, Pp 
o McDonough, 8 1867. 
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Daily David P, res McDonough, merchant. b McDonough March 6, 
2, served 3 years in war of the rebellion, farmer till 

1877, since member firm Galpin & Daily, merchants, 
Smithville, Chenango Co. po McDonough. 

Ensign E, L. res McDonough, physician and surgeon, b Pitcher, 
1857, p_o MeDonough. 

Fernalld Chas. B., farmer, b German, s 1835, p o East German, 

Fernalld Wm., res lot 91, farmer and shoemaker, b N. H. s 1818, po 
East German. 2, 

Graves Charles A., res lot 55, carpenter, b McDonough, July 1837, p 
o McDonough. 

Gale W., res lot 18. farmer, b McDonough, 1836, p o East Pharsalia. 

Hayden Wm. res lot 28, farmer, b Ludlow, Mass., Sept. 23, 1817, s 
1837, p o MeDonough. 

Hall Jobn. res lot 86, retired farmer, b England, s 1836,p o Me- 


Donough. 

Hoffman Phebe M., res lot 2, b McDonough. 1820, p o McDonough. 

Hiller Wm. p 6 McDonough, tarmer, res lot 64, 243 acres, b Dutchess 

Co,, July 26, 1818, 6 April 1829, has been town clerk 2 years, 

— clerk 25 years and is R. R. commissioner ; Ist wife 

A. 8. Warren, b Jeffery, N. H married May 18. 1842 ; chil- 

dren2. 2d wife, Abigail Roe, b Wallkill, N. Y.. married 

April 27, 1867, 

arcia A., res lot 8, adopted daughter of L. R. Beards- 

ley, b German, s 1845, po McDonough. 

Lewis 7.0. ves lots 102,79, farmer,b MoDonough, s 1430, po Rast 
McDonough. 

Lewis Geo. I. R. res lots 19, 80, farmer and justice of the peace, b 
MecDonongh 1839, p o East McDonough, 

Moore Lysander, res lots 113, 114, retired farmer, b McDonough, 
Sept. 24, 1805, p o Oxford. 

Philley J.C res lot 115, farmer, b McDonough 1887, p o McDonough. 

Sprague Marcus L, reslot 36, farmer and lumber dealer aud pro- 
prietor saw and egrjst-mill, b Dana, Worcester Co., Mass., 
Vet, 5, 1819, s Feb. 14, 1820, built the first saw and grist- 
mill in the town and still rans them, p o McDonough, 

Twicbell P. W., res lot 52, farmer and justice of the peace, b Me- 
Donough, 1824, p 0 McDonough ; his father, John Twichell* 
came to McDonough in 1815. 

Wightman Brothers, res lot 96, butter aad cheese makers, b New 
Berlin, s 1879, p o McDonough. 

Whipple mae = res lot #7, farmer, b McDonough 1832, p o Me- 

lonough, 
Wileox Jonu B. res lots 77, 78, farmer, b McDonough 1825, po East 
MeDonough. 
Wilber William, 


Jacobson 


GERMAN. 


Saeco a, td o German, 
Birdle a enpry,p o McDonough, farmer, res lot 45, 237 acres, b 
ontgomery Co., 1815, s 1816; father, Joseph Birdlebough, 
died 1855 ; mother, Elizabeth Smith, died 1875 ; wife, Mary 
Harvey. b 1518, children 2—Almira and Thomas B. 

Barrows Roxford C. p o McDonough, farmer, res lot 113, 58 acres, b 
McDonough 1854; father, O, E, Barrows ; mother, Susan 
Hiller; wife, Estella Beckwith, one child—Arthur. 

Crandell W. L. po McDonough, farmer and veterinary surgeon, res 
lot 10, Uwns 43 acres, son of John Crandell, commission 
merchant, Reed street, New York City, and Mavia Blervin, 
b German, Oct 12, 1854, 

Dillenbeck Alexander, b German. 1831, son of Joshua Dillenbeck 
and Margaret Smith, farmer, lot 97, owns 175 acres; mar- 
ried Debora Jacobson, who died 1874, one child—Edwin; 
second wife, Mary Darling, one ehild—Olarence, 

Dillenbeck Isaac, p o Cincinnatus, farmer and dairyman, 475 acres, 
b German, Jan, 26, 1826, s March 12, 1856; wife, Hannah M. 
Brookman, b Montgomery Go. married Jan. 21, 1855; two 
children, both deceased. 

Edgerton G. B. p o German, farmer, res lot 106, 72 acres, b Smith- 
ville, 1828; has been highway commissioner three terms; 
father, Whiting Rdgerton, died 1865; mother, Huldah 
Benton, died 1852; wife, Nancy E. Thomas; children, 7. 

Eggleston Silas, p o German, farmer, res lot lot 106, 50 acres, b Ger- 
man, 1450; parents, George and Mary Ann Eggleston; 
wife. Ellen C. Wilcox, 

Eggleston A. B. p 06 German, farmer, res lot 93, 85 acres. b German, 
1841; ents, George and Mary Ann Genson Eggleston; 
wife, Ida Genson. b 1856; children, 4—George J., Mary J. 
and Benjamin. Enlisted in ist N. Y. artillery Jan. 6, 1864, 
battery t1, was in battle of Wilderness and nineteen other 
sngareanenss. 

Fosgate William K, p o McDonough, farmer, res lot 102, 50 acres, b 
Otsego Co, 1810, s 1820; father, John Fosgate; mother, 
Margaret Morford; wife, Joana Dodge, b 1808; children, 2-- 
Louisa and William A, 

Greene Sanford W, b German, 1817, son of Charles K, Sanford and 
Emily Beardsley, farmer and teacher, res lot 124, owns 100 
acres; wife, Julia Smith; children, 2—Mabel A and Chas. 
38.; was elected justice of the peace in 1874 for four years. 

Germer John, p o Cincinnatus, farmer, 225 acres. b Baden, Ger- 
many, Jan, 26, 1827, s Feb. 1859; wife, Katharine Meder, b 
Baden, Germany, married March, 1:53; children, 7. 

Gilbert Milan M. p o East Gertian, farmer, b Delaware Co. 1857, s 
1807; father, Gearge Gilbert. a soldier in the late rebellion, 
died 1862; mother, Olive Olmstead; children. 3—Lowell, 
Milan M. and Eugene. 

Gilliland Joseph, p o Smithville Flats, farmer, res lot 182, 150 acres, 
b German, 1851; father, Robert Gilliland, settled and 
Cleared farm in isu; mother, Eliza MeKee; chiléren. 1, 

Griswold O, B. p 0 German, 

Jones Jonathan ©, po East German, farmer and drover, 180 acres, b 
German, Feb, 25, 183i), son of Daniel Jones, (b New Hamp- 
shire, 1793, settled in German, 182z,) and Charlotte Carrdec, 
b 1801; wife, Lucinda F. Emerson, b McDonough, married 
Oct, 18, 1856; children, 2—Charlotte E. and J. E. 








Jones Luke C. p o McDonough, farmer, 275 acres, b German, May 
14, 1826; has been supervisor six years in succession; wife, 
afetee f. Curtis, b Morris, Otsego Co. married July 13, 
1859. 

Keough Francis, b Ireland, 1820, s 1840, son of John Keough and Ana 
Blake, farmer, lot 119. owns 100 acres; wife, Ellen Ramsey, 
b Ireland 1821, died 1864; nine children living. 

Kenyon R. R. po MeDonough, farmer, res lot 61,30 acres, b Pitcher, 
1826; father, Asa, Kenyon, died 1849; mother, Eliza Lord, 
died 1847; wife, Ellen Crandall; one child—Ralph. 

Leonard Amanda E, p o Smithville Flats, farmer, res lot 122, 55 
acres, b MéDonougb, 1836; father, Samuel W. Sherbun; 
mother, Amanda E. Root, died 1826; first husband, Wm. 
Gilliland, died 1877; second husband, W. E. Leonard; 
children, 4—Rosa M., Cora E., Ida M., Willie L. 

Norton William, p o German, 

Perry A. E. p o German. 

Smith Henry A. b German, Oct. 8, 1854, son of Thoril Smith and 
Hepsibeth Livermore, farmer and town collector, lot 101, 
po McDonough; wife, Mattie G, Cumings, b Greene, 1855, 
married Jan, 20, 1876; no children. 5 

Sharp C. D. Be Smithville Flats, retired farmer, b Albany Co. 1811, 
8 1614; father, Bartholomew Sharp, died in Greene 1859; 
mother, Mary Secutt; wife, Cornelia Taylor, died 1877; had 
two sons in late rebellion. 

Smith Peter, p o Cincinnatus, tarmer, res lot 82, 150 acres, b Mont- 
gomery Co. 114, 8 1816; father, John P. Smith, a soldier of 
1812; wother, Elizabeth Countryman; wife, Sally Grom- 

a mon, b 1819, ; 

Smith Martin, p o Cincinnatus, farmer and dairyman, tes lot 50, 446 
acres, b German, 186; father, Juhn P, Smith, s 1816, died 
1875: mother, Elizabeth Smith, diéd 1854; wite, Melinda 
Harvey, b 1825; children, 7. : 

Lies Adam, p o Cincinnatus. 


NEW BERLIN, 


Angell James M. p o New Berlin; merchant and railroading; b on 
homestead, New Berlin, Nov, 26, 1540; owns 103 acres; 
was 3 years President of New Berlia village; wife, Eliza- 
beth Smyth, h Butternuts, N, Y. married Juns 17, 1869 ; 
two children, boys. 

Ainsworth Alba, p o Norwich; farmer, res lot 48, 137 acres ; b Con- 
necticut, 1804, s 1810, Parents, Stephen and Deborah Ains- 
worth. First wife, Julia Ann Peck; Second wife, Mary 
Sherman; children, six. 

Arnold Eddy, po New Berlin: farmer and stock dealer, res lot 56, 
80 ncras; b New Berlin, 182; wife, Delia Bond, married 
1862, Father, Eddy Arnold. 

Allen, D. A. p o New Berlin: fashionaple barber and hair dresser; 
b Sherburne; son of Clark and Lucey F. Allen, Clark 
Allen was born in New Hampshire, 1794, settled 1816, died 
April 15, 1868, 

Autin Noah E. po South New Berlin; farmer and dairyman, res 
lot 24, 550) acres; b Berkshire. Mass,, March 28, 1803, 8 
March 4, 1837: wife, Eliza Corbin, b Berkshire, Mass., Ma; 
9, 1807, married 1828 ; children 7, living 6. Burlingame 
Co. built this mill and it is now undergoing repairs for a 
saw and shingle mill. 

Babcock C. B. p o South New Berlin; general merchant; firm name 
Cc. B. & H. Babcock; b New Berlin, June 9, 1829; com- 
meneed business as a merchant 1853,a member of the 
firm of Harris Babcock & Co, 1854, of the firm of Wood & 
Babcock until 1857, in 1868 the present firm was estab- 
lished ; wife, Hattie Marsh, b Ohio, married Dec, 16, 1868; 
children, 4. 

Rabcock Edgar. p o New Berlin, farmer, res lot 14,118 acres, b South 
New Berlin, 1821, was county clerk in Dilinois eight years, 
superintendent of public schools four years, and post- 
master two years; father, Chester Babcock, s 1812; wite, 
H, Julia Goodrich, b New Berlin, 1524, married April 30, 


1845. 

Bassett Christopher, p o New Berlin Center, farmer and dairyman, 
res lot 62, 72}¢ acres, has beon collector and oversver of 
the poor ; father, Christopher Bassett, who settled 1808, 
died 1867; wife, Mary Vail. b lot 4, New Berlin, 1822, mar- 
tied, 1889; childven, 4; father, Frederick Vail. 

Caswell J. M. po New Berlin Center, farmer. 

Evaus Gideon B, po South New Herlin, farmer, res lot 44, 200 acres, 
b Norwich, 1850; father, son Eyans. 

Gorham Stephen V. p o New Berlin, farmer, res lot 51, 210 acres, b 
New Berlin; parents, Stephen and Lucinda Gorham, 

Gorham Stephen. b Vermont, 1807, 8 1820; children, 5. 

Gaskill Edwin A. p o New Berlin, manufacturer of gents’ fine boots 
and fancy shoes, b New Berlin, 1853; wife, Aimy Higgins. 

Gaskin John S. po New Berlin, proprietor of Gaskin's 1 
Otsego Co. 1822. s IM2; wife, Maria L, Smith, b 1844; 
children, 2, Adelia and Albert; parents, John and Abigail 
Gaskin, 

Fox Joseph K.p o New Berlin, b at Sea, 1834, 5 1849: parents, 
Robert and Susan Fox. ; 

Heaton Orin, pe New Berlin, b New Berlin, 1832; parents, Miles 
and Deborah Heaton. 

Haight Lewis, p o New Berlin, was in 34th regiment, company G, 
wounded in serviee, b Otsego Co, s1 ; parents, James 
and Sarah Haigdt. 

Hezard Dr. A. C. p o New Eerlin, 8 1866; parents, Oliver and Amby 
Hazard. Resd medicine with Dr. E. F, Wilmot, of Great 
Bend. Pa., commenced practice in M.S. M. R. BR. Hospital 
at Alexandria, Va, : r 

Hill Alfred E, p o South New Berlin, farmer and dairyman. res lot 
90, 44 acres, b New Berlin, 1319; wife, Elenor L. Rockwell, 
b Jefferson Co married, 1845; father, Job Hill, mother, 
Abigail Field ; Peleg and Waterman Field were uneles 
and early settlers of the town. 
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Hills Albert W. p o New Berlin, farmer and dairyman, res lot 67, 68 
acres, b Ira, Rutland Co. Vt. 1810, 81814, ‘This is the old 
homestead where the family first settled, Wife, Roxie B, 
Babcock, b Brookfield, married 1840, died June 20, 1879; 
children 5, living 3. 

Jeffrey Gilbert, p o New Berlin; res lot 52, 190 acres; b New 
Berlin, 1829; is principal of New Berlin Academy, Pa- 
rents Juhn and Isabella Jeffrey. 

Kingsbury Sanford, p o New Berlin, farmer, b Connecticut, 1809, 
8 1813. Parents Mason and Eunive Kingsbury ; children 
2, Eunice and Lydia. 

Loomis, Dyer, p o New Berlin, retired physician; b Massachusetts 
1801, 8 1840; praduated at Fairfield Medical College, Jan. 
31, 1827, practiced in Palatine 5 years, Morris Utsego 
eounty, 5 years, and commenced practice in New Berlin, 
1840, Father, Rev. Josiah Loomis. 

Mann, William J. p o New Berlin ; dentist. b Columbus, 1831, com- 
menced the study of dental surgery 186), commenced 
practice in Sherburne, in 1867, and at New Berlin, 1868 ; 
parents, Stephen K. and Mary A, Mann. 

Matteson Charles A. p o New Berlin, carpenter and joiner, b Otsego 
Co,, 1816, settled 1841. 

Peck Richard B, po South New Berlin, farmer and dairyman, res 
lot 7, 210 acres, b New Berlin, 1886. has been constable; 
wife Ellen Aylesworth, born New Berlin, married March 
4, 1871, children 2, father, Philip Peek, b Smithfield, R. 1. 
1807, settled 1822. 

Pabodee Thomas, po Norwich, farmer, res lot 48, 70 acres from 
Norwich 1814, parents Ephriam and Lydia Pabodie ; wife 
Julia Ransford, daughter of William D,. Ransford. 

Peck, Mrs Roby, p 0 Norwich, born Rhode Island, 1804, settled 1529; 
parents, Lemueland Robby Patt; Philip Peck Jr. children 
2, Orrin 3. Richard B. 

Phillips James, po South New Berlin, farmer, res lot 70, 179 acres, 
b Rhode Island, 1815, settled 1418; parents James and 
Hannah Phillips; wife Lydia Livingston; children 4, 
Betsey, Martha, Delos, La Fayette. 

Phillips Thomas, p o New Berlin, farmer, res lot 30, 40 acras, b New 
Berlin, 1837; father, John Philips; wife Helen Smith, 
children 5. 

Pope Simeon A. p o New Berlin, farmer and dairyman, res lot 29, 
69 acres, born Greene Co. 1814, settled 1840; wife Huldah 
Eldrich, born Otsego Co. children 4. 

Parker John D. p o New Berlin, farmer and dairyman, res lot 
25, 106 acrés, born lot 45, New Berlin, 1851, wife Harriet 
Mayhew, born New Berlin, children 2, 

Parker P. L. born Massachusetts, 1814, settled 1821, then went to 
Pennsylvania and stayed until 1836, returned and settled 
on lot 45 where he cleared 200 acres, lived there 21 years 
and died on lot 25, April 6, 1878. 

Reynolds Abel, p o South New Berlin, farmer and Dairyman; res 
lot 21, 5U acres, b Exeter KR, J, 1708; s I828, has been col- 
lector, wife Hannah Briggs, b R. I. children 9, two, Abel 
aud Willett, were in war of Rebellion. 

Skinner Sidney M. p o New Berlin ; res lot 31, b Sherburne, 1804; 
Parents, Alfred and Elizabeth Skinner. 

Skinner Alfred, died Oskosh Wis, aged 24 yeare; Elizabeth his 
wife died at the age of "0g years. 

Sholes Richard M. p © Norwich ; ‘ers Chenango Lake Hotel and 
Summer Resort; good fishing and hunting, row boats, 
bowling alley, dancing and bath houses, grove for picnics, 
good barn and stabling ; b Seneca Co, 183}, 5 1858, 

Skinner Amasa 5S. p o New Berlin Center; grist and saw-mill and 
cheese box factory. 

Sherman Ruben, p o Norwich ; retired farmer; b Washington Co. 
a6; 5 1812, has been assessor; wife Betsey Gorham, b 
Connecticut, married 1823; children5, Bacheldor Sher- 
man built the Sherman saw mill about 1815, it was rebuilt 
by Ruben Sherman and now owned by E. B, Sherman, 

Stone Rev ©, A. p o New Berlin, Baptist minister, b Schuyler Co., 
1839, s 1877, graduated at University at Lewisburg, Pa. 
1564, ordained Oct, 24, 1866, was pastor of Charleston Bap- 
tist church, aettled as pastor of Baptiet chureh of New 
Berlin, 1877. 

Shippey John J,,poSouth New Berlin, farmer and yar see res 
lot 17, 235 acres, b Norwich, 1831; wife Mary A, Skinner, b 
Norwich 1836, married 1858, children 3; father, kKzekiel 
Shippey, was the youngest of 14 children and in war of 
1812. 

Shippey. Thomas, settled 1806, was in the Revolutionary war. 

Scott Henry, p oSouth New Berlin, res lot 92,41 acres, b Albany 
oo 1801, settled 1808, children 9, living 7 ; father, Stephen 

cott. 
2, Henry, p o South New Berlin, farmer and dairyman, res lot 

Sag 16, itso acres, b New Berlin, 1832 ; wife Oril Osgood ; father 
Hon Luther Osgood of Preston, formerly senator and 
assemblyman, 

Sarle Jordan H.p o New Berlin, farmer and dairyman, 253 acres, 
b Otsego Co. 1817, s 1817, has been town superintendent ; 
wife Abigail Perry Babcock, b Traxton, married 1845, 
children 4; father. Thomas Sarle; grandfather, Thomas 
Sarle, the second settler in this part of the towu. 

Tinkham 8, 0, po New Berlin, merchant and custom miiler, b Ver- 
mont, 1833, s 1878 ; wife, Sarah A. Rice, b Vermont, 1848; 
father, Norman Rice. 

Tyler Myron Pe o New Berlin, farmer and dairyman, b New Ber- 
lin, 1836 ; wife, Cordelia Thompson, b Oneida Co. married 
182, children 3; father, James Tyler, b 1809; grandfather. 
Samuel Tyler, one of the first settlers, used to go to mill 
in a boat to mouth of river: ne had 12 children. 

Townsend Rev. Frank W. po New Berlin, hb New York, 1852, s 1876, 
licensed by Otsego Presbytery Sept 18, 1874, ordained 
Sept 1875, installed as pastor of Presbyterian church at 
New Berlin Sept 1576. 


Wilber Edwin, p o New Berlin, liveryman, b Pittsfield. 

















Wightman Edward F., p o South New Berlin, farmer and dairyman 
res lot 10, 140 acres, b New Berlin, 1827, has been commis- 
sioner of highways; wife Maryette Uleardsley, b Connec- 
ticut, married 1846, children 2; father, Benjamin Wight- 
man; grandfather Benjamin Wightman, first settler, took 
up a tract of land, wasin war of Revolution and war of 


1si2. 

Williams Jobn, p o South New Berlin, prop Williams Hotel, stage and 
livery business 20 years and hotel 55 years, also dealer in 
cement, plaster, floor, feed and grain, b Columbus, Aug, 
19, 1804, has been highway commissioner 10 years and con- 
stable 5 years; wife Adalaide A, Wild, b Otsego Oo. 1835, 


NORTH NORWICH. 


Aldrich Augustus C.p o North Norwich, farmer, 360 acres, b Ply- 
mouth, 1827; is a member of M. E, Charch; wife, Sarah A. 
Revyon, b McDonough, 184), married 1861; children, 3. 

Buell George, p o North Norwich, farmer, 97 acres, b Norwich, 1816; 
was justice of peace four years, and superintendent of 
poor six years; wife, Emma Haynes, b Troy, 1830, married 
1872; children, 2; lather, Elijah Buell, b Dutchess Co, 

Barnes Edwit KR. p o Norwich, farmer, 260 acres, h Norwich, 1839; 
wife, Julia Arnold, b Norwich, married 1877; children, 2; 
father, Erastus W. Barnes, b Connecticut. 

Buell Simon, p o Norwich, farmer-and saw mill, 290 acres, b Nor- 
wich, 1822; has been magistrate twelve years; wife, Julia 
Heady. b Plymouth, 1824, married 1815; children, 4; father 
came from Dutchess Co. and settled in 1810. 

Bellinger Adam, p o North Norwich, farmer, 129 acres, b Smyrna, 
1850, s 1851; wife, Retteena M. Titus, b 1817, married 1872; 
father, Jacob H. Bellinger, b Montgomery Co, 

Benedict John Bb. p o Sherburne, farmer, 1263¢ acres, b Norwich 

848; wife, Annis Dalrymple, b Madison Co. 1839, married 
1861; children, 6. 

Bissell H. F. p o Norwich, farmer, 200 acres, b North Norwich, 18%; 
is supervisor of town; wife, Frances L, Rosebrook, mar- 
ried May 12, 1864; children, 2; father, Daniel Fitch 
Bissell, b Connecticut, 5 1816; mother, Eunice Hall, b Con- 
necticut. 

Carpenter Lewis E. p o North Norwich, farmer and miller, is post- 
master, and has held office of magistrate thirty years, 
justice of sessions three terms, b Preston, s 1839, 

Dimmick Asaph, po Norwich farmer, b Connecticut, 1814 

Eichler David, po North Norwich, farmer, 106 acres, b Plymouth, 
1822, 8 1822; wife, Nancy N. Wilks, b Plymouth, married 
1860; children, 6, 

Firman M, D. p o North Norwich, farmer, 194 acres, b Columbi 
Herkimer Co, 1840, 8 1875; wife, Marcia A. Kinney, marrie 
1865; children, 2. 

Frink George W, p o North Norwich, farmer, 50 acres; has been 
constable, b Norwich, 1813; wife, Roemma Gile, b Ply- 
mouth, 1846, married 1865; children, 1, 

French A. Ps o North Norwich, farmer, 103 avres, b New Hampshire. 
Ha 5 1824; wife, Adelia Harris, b Sherby i 
1849. 


urne, 18:9, marrie 

French C, A, po North Norwich, farmer, 144 acres, b 1847, 

Fisher D, W. p o Norwich, farmer, b Plymouth, s 1k72, 

Gile John, p o North Norwich, farmer, ;0 acres, b Connecticut, 1792, 
3 1804, died 18f7; wifv, Catharine Snider, b Arcadia, Wayne 
Cc. 1826, married 1855; children, 1. 

Holmes D. M, p o Norwich, insurance agent, b Stonington, Conn, 
1918. 8 1836; has been superintendent of schools and super- 
visor of Norwich six years; wife, Sarah 8. Packer, b Nor- 
wich, 18.8, married 1545; children, 1, Aided in raising 
troops for the rebellion, 

Hubbard John F. p o Norwich, publisher, b Norwich, 1822, was clark 
ion department of interior, elected to senate 1807, re-elected 
1869, justice of peace three years, was In internal revenue 
department 1566, was ia war department and department 
of interior four years; wife, Josephine H. More, b Nor- 
wich, 1844; children, 4. 

LaDue Oryil, p o North Norwich, farmer, 1/2 acres, s 1865; wife, 
Martha Elesworth, b Dutchess Co. married 1870; children, fi, 

Ludington Mathew KB. p © North Norwich, U.S, mail service, b Salis- 
bury, Herkimer Co. 1826, 5 1848; has been town superin- 
tendent, town clerk, supervisor, school commissioner and 
eg of peace: was in late rebellion three years, en- 

sted as Ist lieutenant in lflst regiment, and was pro- 
moted captain; wife, Sophia J. Paul, b Norwich, 1835, mar- 
riek 1855; ohildren, 2. 

Mead L. R. p o North Norwich, farmer, b Norwich, 8 1838. 

Per Lee Cuyler. p o North Norwich, farmer, b Poughkeepsie, 1812, 
died 1872; wife, Ann Lyon, b Winsor, Broome Co,, 1815, 
married July, 1843; children, 3. 

Puduey Hiram A. p o Sherburne, farmer, 280 acres, b Dutchess Co. 
1810, 5 1818; wife, Eliza Ann Pendleton, b Rhode Island, 
1817, married Jan, 21, 1836, died Jan. 22, 1871; children, 6. 

PerLee I. B. p o Norwich, farmer, b Norwich, s 184. 

Reed J.D. p o Norwich, farmer and produce dealer, 650 acres, b 
Dutchess Co. 1835; wife, Etta P. Rowe, b Otsego Co. mur- 
ried 1873; father, William B, Reed, b Dutchess Co. His 
farm is known as the Ransford farm, upon which the first 
house was built in town. 

Reynolds Lorenzo, & o North Norwich, farmer, 260 acres, b Smyrna, 
1848, s 1849; wife, Roxy Frink, marcied 1871. 

Randall Ralph J. p o Norwich, farmer 3) acres, has been keeper of 
insane Asylum 9 years; wife, Angeline Brown, b Scott, 
Cortland Co. married 1861; children 1; his father came 
from Connecticut at an early day, 

Sullivan Patrick O. po Norwich, farmer and mason, 21 acres, b Ire- 
land, 1834, s 1849, has been constable; wife, Mary Hil!, b 
Ireland 1838, married 1866; children 6, 
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Shaw Poarlee, p o North Norwich, merchant, has been town clerk, b 
Sherburne, 1838; wife, Marian Cook, b Sangerfield, Oneida 
Co, married 1858; children 1, 

Skinner L. D. p o Norwich, farmer, 4 acres, b Norwich, 1841; wife, 
Helen Billinger, b Plymouth, married 1873; children 1; 
parents, b Massachusetts, 

Smith William G. p o North Norwich, farmer, 60 acres, b Sher- 
burne, 1810, has been justice of the peace; wife, ElizajM. 
Welton, b Geneses Go, 1820, married 1856; father, John G, 
Smith, b Massachusetts. 

Seymour Benjamin, po North Norwich, farmer, 60 acres, b Dela- 
ware Co. 1841,8 1854, was in the Inte war; wife, Emma 
Janes, b Norwich, 1844, married 1862; children 4. 

Titus Morgan, p o North Norwich, farmer, 75 acres, b Washington 
Dutchess Co, 182), s 1826; wife, Almira Crandall, b Nor- 
wich, 1823, married Nov. 10, 1841; children 3. 

Tiffany Lewis, p o Norwirh, farmer, 280 acres, b Norwich, 1817; 
wife, Miranda M. Mathersov, married Feb. 6, 1849; 
ebildren 1; father, William Tiffany, b Massachusetts, s at 
an early day. 

Tiffany Richard, po Norwich, farmer, 200 acres, b Norwich, 1813; 
wife, Mary M. Johnson, b Otsego Co. married 1844; chil- 
dren 1; father, William Tiffany. 

‘Tiffany William R. po Norwich, farmer, 300 acres, b Norwich, 1833, 
is now assessor for the town; wife, Ann Genette Bowers, 
b 1831, married 1855; children 7. 

Tiffany Edwin, p o Norwich, farmer, 250 acres, b Norwich, 1836; 
wife, Mary A. King, b 1838, married 1856; children 3. 

Titus Stephen, p o North Norwich, farmer, 61 acres, b Norwich 
1843, has been town clerk; wife, Aurelia Sexton, b Ply- 
mouth 184!, married 1873. 

Titus Leonard, p o North Norwich, farmer, 140 acres, b Norwich, 
1833, wife, Gertrude Case, b Norwich, 1834, married 1856 ; 
children 3, 

Titus Samuel, Jr..p o North Norwich, farmer, 7! acres, b Norwich, 
1838; wife, Mary Case, b 1836, married 1861, 

Titus Platt. p o North Norwich, farmer, 315 aeres, b North Norwich, 
1831, was in the late Rebellion, served as Captain one year, 
and was discharged for physical disabilities. 

Waters George 8. p o North Norwich, farmer, 47 acres, has been 
constable and assessor, b New Berlin, 1818: wife, Fidelia 
Kinney, b New Berlin, 1822, married 1845; children 2 ; 
father, Amos H. Waters, b Counecticut, s 1800. 

Wood Marmaduke, po Norwich, farmer. 480 acres, b Connecticut. 3 
1798, has been clerk of school district 40 years, and justice 
ot the peace 2 years, resides on homestead which his 
father settled. 


PLYMOUTH. 


Anthony J. rag o Plymouth, merchant and postmaster, b R, I, 1825, 
sl 


Authony Thomas E. po Plymouth, farmer and dairyman, b Che- 
nango Co. 1535. 

Blakman Alonzo. p o Norwich, farmer, b Chenango Co-_s 1838. 

Brown Ira 8. p o Plymouth, farmer, b Chenango Co, 1825. 

Cramb Frank M. p o South Plymouth, prop. of Crumb’a creamery, 
capacity 200 cows, b Chenango Co, s 1850. 

Evans King. p o Plymouth, farmer and assessor. ) Chenango Co. s 


Freeman Phebe B. p o Plymouth, farmer, b Chanango Co. s 1800, 

Hunt 8, 7 o oY Sieh farmer and supervisor, b Chenango Co, 
1825, 3 1831, 

Hart 8. W. po Plymouth, farmer, has been superintendent of the 

poor 12 years, b Chenango Co. 5 18(/5. 

Montgamers H.8. p o Plymouth, Groceries, Hardware, &c,, 2 acres, 
b Roxbury, Delaware Co.N Y.. Feb. 23, 1841; wife, Sarah 
E. Blood, b Stamtord, Bennington Co., Vt., married May 
2, 1871; children 4. 

Newton J, R. po Plymouth, farmer, b Chenango Co., s 1830. 

Stewart Charles R. p o Plymouth, farmer, b Chenango Co. 1828. 

Sackett yee R. po South Plymouth, farmer, b Chenango Co. s 


Sackett Martin, father of Russel R. bf. 1, 8 1806, deceased. 
Steward George W. po Plymouth, farmer, b‘Chenango Co, s 1830, 
Stewart Ashel, po Plymouth, father of George W. s 1800. 

Sabin semen 4 o Plymouth, farmer, 2) acres, b Sherburne, 
June 29, 1813; husband, Origin Sabin, b Plymouth, mar- 
ried Feb. 28, 1833, died April 30, 1867, In 1856 moved to 
Illinois, but returned in 1858; children 3. first one born 
May 19, 1835—James M. born May 2%, 1836, and died in 
Missouri, Oct. 18, 1873, Ezilda M, born April 5, 1847. 

Wilks Horace, p o North Norwich, farmer, b Chenango Co. 1829. 


PHARSALIA. 


Barnes Horace L. res lot 54, farmer and real estate dealer, b Otis, 
ass, Sept. 6, 1822, s May 5, 1427, p o Kast Pharsalia, owns 
12,000 acres of land, has held the offices of town superin- 
tendent of schools, assessor, justice of the peace, super- 
visor. justice of sessions, notary public, census enumera- 
tor and railroad commissioner; wife, Sarah Angell, b 
Pharsalia, married Aug. 30, 1866; one child—Mary Ann. 
Berry Silas W. res lot 73, farmer and stock dealer, b Pharsalia, Feb, 
14, 1847, p o East Pharsalia. owns 280 acres, was county su- 
perintendent of poor 1s74-77; wife, Hila M. Pellet, b Ply- 
mouth, married Feb, 17, 1875. 
Browpv William R. res lot 38, farmer, b Pharsalia, 1827, p o Phar- 


salia. 
Beasley saan H, res lot 15, farmer, b England, s 1839, p o South 
selic. 
Brown N. H. res lot 15, farmer, b Pharsalia, 1816, po South Otselic, 








Brown Noyes E. res lot 5, farmer, b Pharsalia, 1888, p 0 North 
Pharsalia. 

Barlow Lorenzo, res lots 25 and 26, farmer, b Columbia Co-s 1822, 
p o North Pharsalia, 

Breed M. res lots 50, 68, and 49, farmer, b Pharsalia, 1823, p o Phar- 


ealia. 

Breed A. P. res lot 62, farmer, b Pharsalia, 1817, p 0 Pharsalia. 

Brown Ephraim, res Tast Pharsalia, blacksmith, b Pharsalia, 1828, 
po East Pharsalia. 

Ecleston Justin, res lot 71, farmer, b Pharsalia, 1820, p o Hast 
Pharsalia, 

Eddy Albert, res lot 24, farmer, b Otsego Co. s 1863, p 0 Beaver 
Meadow. 

Evans Jerome, res lot 24, farmer, b Norwich, s 1867, p o North 
Pharsalia, 

Foster Asa, retired farmer, b New Hampshire, s 1800, p o East 
Pharsalia, 

Fargo Henry M res lot 18, farmer, b Pharsalia, Sept. 15, 1825, p o 
South Otselic, owns 187 acres, has been constable and col- 
lector four terms; father, Gilbert Fargo, b Stonington. 
Conn. Aug. 25, 1798 settled in Pharsalia 1803, died April 
30, 1x78; mother, Elizabeth Bosworth, b Bristol, R. I. Nov. 
6, 1799, s 1804, married Nov. 14, 1828; five children, 

Griswold Wallace, res lots 77 and 74, farmer, b German, s 1850, p o 
East Pharsalia. 

Gardner Otis G. res lot 8, farmer and dairyman, b Smyrna, May 
24, 1831, owns 150 acres of land, p o Beaver Meadow; wife, 
Mariette ©. Finch, b Otego, Otsego Oo. married Aug. 3l, 
1856; two children, 

Herrick Berthier, res lot 76, farmer, b Connecticut, s 1822, p o East 
Pharsalia. 

Herrick A. E, res lot 76, farmer and mechanic, b Pharsalia, 1849, p 
o Kast Pharsalia, 

Hammond C, KE, res lot 58, farmer, b Cortland Co, s 1835, p o East 
Pharsalia, 

Harvey Rodney A. res East Phaisalia, carriage maker, b Pitcher 
Oct. 4, 1882,p o East Pharsalia, owns 4 acres land, was 
town auditor two years, was a soldier in the Rebellion 
314 years, Sith Regt. N. Y. V. was in ten battles and skir- 
mishes, wounded twice; wife’s name, Mary Brown, b 
Pharsalia, married Jan ist. 1856; 3 children, boys. 

Leach 8, N. res East Pharsalia, butter and cheese maker, b North 
Norwich, s 1838, p o East Pharsalia. 

Lord James, res lot 49, farmer, b Pharsalia, 1848, B o Pharsalia. 

Lewis Nathaniel, res lof 48, retired farmer, b Pharsalia, Nov, 25, 
1818, p o Pharsalia, owns 23% acres land, has held the 
offices of collector, assessor, supervisor and railroad com- 
missioner; wife, Julia Maine, b Brookfield, Madison Co, 
married Dec. ¥8, 1845; two children. 

Mathewson Berthier J. res lof 48, farmer and justice peace, b New 
Berlin. 1834, po Pharsalia, owns 365 acres, has been super- 
visor and ju-tice of the peace; wife, Jarushia L. Gale, b 
McDonough, married 1874; one child, 

Morgan $. B res lot 47, farmer, b Plymouth, s 1868, p o Pharsalia. 

Newton John T. res lot 20, farmer, b Pharsalia, 1820, p o North 
Pharsalia, 

Potter E. T. res lot 47, farmer and proprietor hotel, b Herkimer Co. 
5.1849, p o Pharsalia, 

Slater Toa res lot 57, farmer, b Vermont, s 1804, p o East Phar- 
salia, 

Warner Cyrus R, res lot 13, farmer and supervisor, b Otselic, 1847, 
poSouth Otselic; wife, Antoinette Brown, b Pharsalia, 
married 1865; one child. 


PITCHER. 


SRORIERE SOS res lot 110, farmer, b Otsego Co, s 1828, p o 
toher. 
Burdick W. H. res lot 10, farmer, b Pharsalls, s 1830, p 0 Pharsalia, 
Cooper gee: 122, farmer, b Coxsackie, Greene Co. s 1874, p o 
iteher, 
Crandle G@. N, res lot 8, farmer, b Pitcher, 1839, po Pharsalia. 
Crump Mrs, Phineas, res lot 15, formerly a teacher now engaged in 
farming, b Pilcher, 1839, owns 185 acres, p o Cincinnatus, 
Phineas Crumb, was b Deg. 1, 1822, in Pharsalia, was as- 
sessor, married Mrs, Martha Baldwin, May 24, 1871, 
Corning C. G. res lot 14, farmer, b Pitcher, 1824, p o Cincinnatus. 
Davis J, H. res lot 71, farmer, b Onondaga Co. s 1854, p o Pitcher, 
Dye T. E. res lot 15, farmer, b Pharsalia, s 1852, p o Cincinnatus, 
Edwards Mary, res lot 141, farming, b Pitcher, 1824, p o Pitcher. 
Edwards Rachel, res lot 140, farming, b Pitcher, 1821, p o Pitcher, 
Edwards George & p o North Pitcher, teachor and mechanic, b 
Lincklaen, Oct_ 7, 1851; wife, Caroline M. Olin, b Linck- 
laen, married October 10, 1874; one child. 
Gates base 2 Pht res lot $6, farmer, b Norwich, s 1428, p o North 
itcher. 
Halbert Horace, res Pitcher, physician and surgeon, born Tayl 
Cortland Co, dune &, 182, s March, 1851, p o Pitcher. wor, 
Hakes D, R. res lot 101, farmer, b Pitcher, 1811, p o Piteher Springs. 
Johnson Julius, ves lot 4, farmer, b Pitcher, August 1, 1842, on farm 
where he now lives, p 0 South Otselic. 
Kies Elisba, res lot 75, farmer, h Connecticut, s 1815, p o Pitcher, 
Perkins Joshua, res lot 89, farmer. b Smithville, s 1870, p o Pitcher, 
Raceyene Ransom, res lot 16, farmer, b Smithville, s 1435, P o Cin- 
ciunatus. 
Smith Harry, res lot 78, farmar, b Pitcher, 1804, po North Pi 
Smith ag ye) res lot 85, retired farmer, b Pitcher, 1819, po tober. 
itcher. 
Sanford B. res lot 85, mechanic, b Connecticut, s 1814, po North 


tcher. 
Wheeler Philo C. p o Pharsalia. butter and cheese manufact 
Pharsalia, Jan, 26, 1852; wife, Hattie N. Wheeler, ber 
Pitcher, married Jan. 24, 1877; one child, $ 


. 
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COLUMBUS. 


\ 

Bryant George M. p o Columbus, merchant, b Sherburne, Nov. 21, 
850; wife, Evelyn Bryant, b Columbus, married Sept. 24, 
1878; one child, 

Blackman Dennis. 

Church B. Alvin. p o Columbus, physician and surgeon, b Coventry 
Sept. 11, 1855. 

Clark C. B. 

Canfield William D- 

Cutler Joel, 

Puller Squire. 

Gritman Hiram, p o Sherburne, farmer, 75 acres, born Colchester, 
Delaware Co. July 23, 1807, s 1817, has been justice of the 
peace; wife Lydia D. Perris, b Windsor, rkshire Co. 
Mass, married Jan. 38, 1830; seyen children. 

Howard Sidney. 

Hayward E. D. 

Lottridge Orson BE. p o Columbus, farmer, 150 acres, b Columbus, 
June 7. 1840, has been justice of the peace, Justice of ses- 
sions. commissioner of highways and inspector of election; 
wii Frances A. Bruce, b Pharsalia, married December 
14, 1865. 

Larchar Orrin D. p o Columbus. merchant, b Columbus, August 24, 
141; wife, Mary A. Holmes. b Columbus, married Feb. 9, 
1869 ; four children. 

Lottridge James B. 

Matteson Delos W. p o South Edmeston, farmer. 8 acres, b Colum- 
bus, March 4, 1834, has been assessor sincé 1863 and super- 
visor for 1879; wife. Julia A. Caulkins, b Columbus, mar- 


Myers James F, 

Purdie William Howard, p 0 Columbus, farmer, 120 acres, b Colum- 
bus, March 22, 1837; wife, Elvira C, Allen, b Laurens, Ot- 
sego Co. Oct. 27, 1830, married March 19, 1868; father, 
Samuel Purdie, b Norwich, England, June 12, 1804, came to 
America 1827, s 1836; mother, Waity Howard, b July 28, 
1804, married Feb, 22, 1836; grandfather, Stephen Howard, 
b Foster, R. L. Aug, 15, 1775, settled at an mers day upon a 
farm which he afterwards cleared, was a blacksmith by 

: trade; grandmother, Lucinda og Howard, b Foster, 
. I, Jan, 1, 1780, married Feb. 22, 1802. 
Perkins Hamilton. 
Richer ba ne L, po Columbus, produce deaier, b Columbus, Nov. 


Richer J. L, 

Reynolds Jerome, ’ 
Soule William. 

bed John. 

Shawler Floyd. 

Young Ear! A. 


SHERBURNE. 


Atkyns Delos L, p o Sherburne, attorney and counselor-ataw, b 
Pharsalia, s 1840. 

Adams Alson, p 0 Sherburne, farmer, b Norwich, s 1804 ; first wife, 
Betsey Evans, b Rhode Island, 1805, died May 29, 1848; 
second wife, Philena I. Shaw, b Albany Co. 

Bresee Waity K. po Sherburne, farmer, b Sherburne, Jan, 25, 1827, 
owns 76 acres; wife, Waity R. Harris, married Jan. 14, 
1852; two ehildren. 

Beuton Simeon A. p o Earlville, farmer; parents, Jubn and Sarah 
Gillett Benton: b Sherburne, 1801; wife, Marrille M, 
Master, b Sherburne, 1507. 

Briggs Dwight A. p o Earlville, farmer, b Madison Co. js 1348; 
father, Adniran Briggs; mother, Naucy Stowell; wife, 
Nettie Welch, b Madison Co, s 1852. 

Brown Bros. p o Earlville, proprietors Brown's Hotel. 

Bentley Milten,p o Sberbarne Four Corners, farmer. b Dutchess 
Co. 179Y, s 1835; wife, Fanny Duell, b Dutchess Co, s 1835. 

Buell Morris O. p o Sherburne, farmer, res lot 23, b Sherburne, 1818; 
wife, Sarah A. Hali, b 1824. 

Bellinger Jobn Hp o Sherburne, farmer, b Montgomery Co. 1847, 
s 1850; wife, Adelaide Cleveland, b Smyrna. 

Bullock Diadama, farmer, daughter of Simeon and Elizabeth Merrill 
Bullock, who settled 1807. 

Baldwin Edgar, p o Earlville, farmer, b Dutchess Co. 1835, = 1867; 
wife, Libbie M. Miller, b Sherburne, 1842. 

Bresee Isaac M. p o Earlville, farmer, b Sherburne, 1824; wife, 

. Esther A. Franklin, b Smyrna, 1842. 


Bryant Lewis E, p o Sherbaroe, farmer, b Norwich, s 1817; wife, 


Mary W. Terry, b New Berlin, 1822. 
Cassels Wm. res and p o Earlville, farmer, b Sherburne, March 28, 
li, owns acres, has been assessor; wife, Sarah A, 


Calkins, b Cochecton, married Oct. 7, 1835; one child, 
deceased. 

Cassels Lucy, p o Earlville, b Sherburne, s 1821; father, James M. 
Cassels, b Edinburg, Scotland, 1787, deceased; mother, 
Lucy Nash, b Massachusetts, 1787, deceased. 

Cook Alonzo, p o Sherburne, farmer, res lots 23 and 24, b Sherburne, 
1812; first wife, Dorcas Case, b North Norwich, deceased; 
second by 62 ae Briggs, pie crtdew <] — ine, 

Case Reuben, p o Sherburne, farmer, orwich, 1821; wife, Ma’ 
Martha Moore, b Kingston, Upper Canada, 1821, 8 1822, 

Dart Earnest ©. p o Hurlyille, attorney and counselor-at-law, b 
Sherburne, s 1855; father, Edward 8S. Dart, b 1818; mother, 
Mary A. Harris, b Sherburne. 

Daniels W. L. p o Sherburne, proprietor of Medbury House, 

Foote Samuel M. p o Sherburne, tarmer, b Connecticut, 1822, 5 1824; 
wife, Sarah Hartwell, b North Norwich, 1827, 








Foote Asa, p o Sherburne, farmer, res lot 16, b Sherburne, s 1815; 
wife, Almeda Vandergrift, b Orange Co, s 1814, 

Furman Walter R, p o Sherburne, proprietor Farman’s mills, b New 
Berlin, s (818; first wife. Arzelia Kershaw, died 1866; 
second wife, Hannah M. Vail, b New Berlin Center, 1830, 

Freeman Edmund, p o Sherburne, farmer, b Pitcher, s 1821; wife, 
Rosetta Young, b Sherburne, 1829. 

Howard Thomas J. po Sherburae, farmer and miller, b Sherburne 
Noy.*16, 1821, owns 300 acres; wife. Catharine M. Grow, b 
Sharon, Schoharie Co. married June 8, 1852; nine children. 

Hart Charles, po Sherburne, mauufacturer of stone ware, b Hol- 
den, England, 1819, s 1841. 1st wife, Mary Chubb, b Fulton 
Oswego Co., died 1551; 2d wite, Mary A. Sherman, b Con- 
necticut, 1826, s 1858, 

Hartwell Cyrus P., p o Sherburne, farmer, res lot 24, b North Nor- 
wich, 1823; wife, Sarah J. Fisher, b Smyrna 1827. 

Huntley Julia A. po Sherburne, b New London, Connecticut, 1806; 
husband, Ezra Huntley, b Connecticut, 1781, s 1810, died 


1856. 
Jipson James A., p o Sherburne, livary and sale stables, b Cortland 
Oo. 1844, s 1869; wife, Elizab th Jipson, b Chenango Oo. s 


1852, 

Knowles John W., p o Earlville, farmer; father, John W. Knowles. 
mother, Esther Hoxie, b R. 1, 18/7, s 1822; wife. Kuth E. 
Browning, b R. I. 1821, 3 1824; father, John W. Browning; 
mother, Bathsheba Knowles. 

Kershaw James, p 0 Sherburne, proprietor of Kershaw Mills, b 
Madison Co, 1831, s 1859; wife, Mary Harrison, b England, 

: 1831, 8 1839. 

Lyman Elijab Smith, p o Sherburne, physician 45 years’ practice, b 
Torrington, Conn.. 1812, s 1828. 

Lyman Henry Clay, p o Sherburne, physician, b Sherburne, 1847; 
father, E. 8. Lyman. 

Lewis Walter E. p o Sherburne, farmer, res lot 5, b Otsego Co. 1824, 
s 1856; wife, Susan Brown, b Madison Co., 1830, s 1856. 

Lottridge Wesley H. p o Sherburne, farmer.res lot 37, b Columbus, 
8 1823; wife, Dolly Cutler, b Columbus, s 1816. 


4 Moak Ephraim, p o Sherburne, res lot 13, tanner and currier and 


farmer, b Sharon, N. Y. 1812, s 1841; wife Catharine Hiller, 
b Schoharie, s 1844. 

Merrill ge p o Sherburne farmer, res lot 28,b Plymouth, s 
1827. 


Millikin John L. p o Sherburne, farmer, b Otsego Co. 1822, s 1860, 

Newton Palmer, po Sherburne, res lot 8, farmer and dairyman, b 
Hamilton, 1834, s 1848; wife, Sarah Avery, b Sherburne, 
1844, married Oct, 11, 1865, 

Newton Lucius, p o Sherburne, res quarter lots 2 and 3, farmer, b 
Sherburre, 1827; 1st wife, rriet A. Lewis, b Connecti- 
cut, 182), s 1833, died June ist 1868; 2d wife, Gertrude G, 
Bigelow, b New York city, s 1878. 

Newton Morris, p o Earlville, farmer; parents, Harvey and Tamer 
Newton, b Madison Co. 1845, s 1866; wife, Jane Collins, b 
Madison Co. s 1866. 

Pease George W. po Earlville, farmer: (father, Calvin Pease, mother 
Hai Remington, b Massachusetts, and s at an early 
day,) b Otselic, s 1826; wife, Elizabeth Gardner, b Rhode 
Island, 1832, 5 1841; father, William O. Gardner; mother, 
Mercy A. Northrup, s 1841. 

Partridge John, p o Earlville, farmer, res lot 58, 50 acres, b Hamil- 
ton, 8 1815; father, Hezekiah Partridge; mother, Annie 
Pate; 1st wife, Sophia Morgan, b Brookfield; children 5; 2d 
wife, Orinda Gager, b Guilford, 1824: children 1, b 1858, 

Plumb Isaac, p o Sherburne, furniture dealer and justice of peace, 
new bra city, 1808, s 1842; wife, Catherine M. Grant, b 
at 8 2, 

Pardy Mary M. p o Sherburne, farmer. res lot 23, b 1830, 

Poolé John Franklin, Me Sherburne, farmer, b Madison Co, 1823; 
wife, Theda Foster, b Madison Co, 1824, 

Ross Alexander, ¥° Sherburze, cotton manufacturer, b Sherburne. 

| Rexford Mrs. F. L. p o Sherburne, 

Royce Frederick N, po Sherburne, farmer, parents, David G and 

unice Royce, b Connecticut, 1830, s 1830; wife, Bessie 
Comstock, b Oneida Co. 1835, 


{eos Otto A, p o Sherbarne, farmer, b Sherburne. 
K 


eese Sarah, Be Sherburne, farmer, daughter of Rufus and Han- 
nah Lucas Reese, b Connecticut, 1837, s 1857, 
Randall Thomas, p o Sherburne, proprietor and editor of Sherburne 
ew 


8, 

Sexton Tammy P, po Sherburne, res lot 32, s 1808, daughter of 
Frederick Sexton, who settled 1798, and lived to ve over 
90 years of age. 

Smith Samuel W. p o Sherburne, res lot 32, retired farmer, b Sher- 
burne, s 1821, wife, Harriet N. Champlain, b Pitcher, s 1821. 

Smith L. N. p o Sherburne, farmer, b Sangerfield, Oneida Co. 1826, 
8 1833; wife, Catharine Havely, b Sherburne. 

Skinner William. p o Sherburne, farmer, b Sherburne, 1837, wife, 
Alvira C, Evans, born Plymouth, 1840. 

Wilcox Deforest A. B50 Earlville, merchant and custom miller, b 
Smyrna, s 1831; wife, Sylvia T. Skerritt, b Smyrna, s 1837, 
married Dec, 30, 18ti?. : 

Youngs William F. p o Earlville, farmer, b Sherburne, 1832, wife, 
Sarah A, Shaw, b New Salem, Mass. married May 31, 1851. 


SMYRNA. 


Brown Amenzo R. p o Smyrna, farmer and dealer in ail kinds of 
pumps and water pipes, b Edmeston, Otsego Co, August, 
1841, s April 1, 1867, owns 30 acres; wife, Mary A. Brand, b 
Eien Madison Co. married August 22, 1860; 4 
is) ren. 

Bartlet Seth M, p o Smyrna, tarmer, b Delaware Co. s 1872. 

Billings Harlow, p o Earlville, farmer, b Chenango Co. s 4857, | 4 aL) 

Billings Solomon T. p o Earlville. yas 

Basset W. W, p o Smyrna, lawyer, b Smyrna, 1860, 
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Brooks Thomas, p 0 Smyrna, farmer, b Otsego Co. 5 1828. 

Cleveland L. B, p o Smyrna, farmer, b Smyrna, Oct. 25, 1848, owns 
340 acres; wife, —, b 1846, married Dec. 
14, 1869; 3 children. 

he Simon 8. p o Smyrna, farmer, b Rensselaer Co. s 1808. 

Chatfey S. p o Smyrna, farmer, b Chenango Co. s 1805. 

Dimmiek La p o Smyrna, is justice of the peace, b Connecticut, s 


: ; Le 

Dixon Herbert. M. p 0 Smyrna, farmer, b Chenango ‘Co s ——- 

Eecleston Frank E, p o Smyrna, farmer, b Chenango Co, s 1854. 

Field William M. p o Smyrna, farmer, b Chenango Co. 1822. 

Lawrence G. E.p o Smyrna, physician aud postmaster, b Smyrna, 

Miller Lyman, p o Plymouth, farmer, s Chenango Co. 1821. 

Munson George A.p o Smyrna, publisher of the Smyrna Citizen 
during 1875-6, after which the material was sold to a firm 
a Earlville. It was the only peper ever published in 

myrne. j 

Phillips Denison, p o Ireland's Mills, farmer and mechanic, b Che- 
nango Oo. 1809. 

Powers FI. Tt o Smyrna, farmer, b Dutchess Co, 8 1815. 

Simms Jared B. p o Smyrna, farmer, fruit grower and bop raiser, b 
Smyrna, June 19, 1831, owns 130 acres ; first wife, Cordelia 
Butts, b Smyrna, married March 14, 1855; second wife, 
Mahala Fredenburgh, married July 10, 1864; 5 children. 

Stanton Gilbert, p o Smyrna, farmer, ) Madison Co, 1833, 

Stack Michael, p o Smyrna, farmer, b Ireland, s 1849. 

Sherman Clinton, p 6 Smyrna, farmer b Chenango Co, 1838. 

Stack Thomas E. p o Smyrna, physician, b Ireland. 

Sprague Ervin N. po Smyrna, farmer, b Smyrna, 1824, 

uttle Stephen, p o Smyrna, farmer, b Chenango Co. s 1814. 

Tobey Mrs, L. P. p o Smyrna, farmer, b Smyrna, 1830. 

Wilbur hrs rad 24 myrna, farmer and business agent, h Chenango 

. 0. i 

Wilbur LM. p o Smyrna, farmer b ne pr. Co. 3 1822. 

Wattles Waien cP o Smyrna, farmer and mechanic, b Chenango 

io. § IB14. 
Weaver Jobn m4 o Smyrna, farmer, b Chenango Co. s 1458, 
Willcox is oa .p o Smyrna, undertaker and mechanic, b Smyrna, 


Wilcox Mrs, Maria, po Smyrna, farmer, b Otselic, s 1825. 











OTSELIC. 


Brown George M. p o Otselie Center, farmer, b Otselic, 1858. 
heat Joel, p o Otselic, farmer and dairyman, b Otselic, 


Bishop John, p o Otselic, retired farmer. b Smyrna. 8 1812. 
Brownell 8. F. p o South Otselic, farmer, b Chenango Co. s 1812. 
Calvert William, p o Otselie Center. farmer, b McDonough, s 1866. 
Fowler P. 8, p o Otselic, farmer, b Otvelic, 1812. 
Grover Benjamin E. p o Otselic Ceater, farmer, b Otselic, s 1823. 
Humphrey inlet o Otselic Center, farmer, b Otsego Co. s 1869. 
Hakes George, p o Pitcher, farmer, b Chenango Co. s 1815. 
Jameson J. ai, p o South Otselic, physician aud surgeon, b England, 
i 


s A 
Kinney T, po Otselic, farmer, b Otselic, 1871. 
Lee Dwight, p o South Otselic, farmer, b Chenango Co. s 1833. 
Mason — I, p o Otselic, physician and surgeon, b New York, s 


Miner Elizabeth, p o Sonth Otselic, farmer, b Chenango Co. s 1849. 
Miver Simeon, p o South Otselic, farmer, b Chenango Co, s 1818. 
Miller ant p o Beaver Meadow, farmer and mechanic, b Chenango 


Oo 8 ‘ 
Preston Hiram, p o South Otsclic, farmer, b Otselic, 1811. 
Pitts Samuel T, p o Otselie Center, farmer, b Otselic. s 1819. 
Purdie +233 N. po Otselic, physician and ‘surgeon, b New York, s 


Reynolds Towner, p o South Otselic, farmer, b Otselic, 1804. 
Sibley Aaron, ae Otselic Center, farmer. b Otsego Co. 8 1869. 
Soule William H. p o Otselic Center, farmer, b Otselic, s 1877. 
Stodard A. Y. po Otselic Center, mechanic, b Otselic, s 1840, 
Soule Calvin, p o Otselic Center. farmer, b Chenango Co. s 1805. 
Tuttle A. D. p o Otselic, mechanic, b Smyrna, s 1865, 


LINCKLAEN. 


Albro Albert a Be North Pitcher, farmer and peddler, b Chenango 
0. 5 : 

Burdick Norman G. ey Linck!aen Center, farmer, born Lincklaen, 

March 5, 1436, owns 264 acres; wife, Mary Woodruff. b 

Whitney's Point, N.Y. married Feb. 27, 1860; two_child- 


ren. 

Burdick Benjamin 8, res Burdick Settlement. p o Lincklaen Center, 
farmer and shoemaker, b German now Lincklaeu, March 
14, 1811, owns 22 acres, is clerk and trustee of the Linck- 
laen seventh day Baptist society; Ist wife, Esther ©. 
Spicer, b Houndsfield, Jefferson Co. Sept. 15, 1818, married 
Sept, 1, 1811; 2d wife, Luanna Burdick, b Plainfield, Otsego 
Oo, married Dec, 2%, 1846; two children. 

Baker Jane, po Lincklaen, farmer, b Chenango Co. s 1852. 

Bennett Alfred D. te Lincklaen, farmer, b New York,s 1859. 

Champion Robert D. p o Liucklaen, farmer aud pensioner, b Che- 
nango Co. 8 1865, 

Cartright Lucy A. p o Lincklaen Center, farmer, b New York. 

Coon S. 8. po Lincklaen Venter, retired farmer, b New York. 

Coon Clark, p o North Pitcher. farmer, b New York, s 1797. 

w Albert, p o South Otselic, farmer and mechanic, b Chenango 


Co. 5 1836, 
Edwards George 5, po Lincklaen, manuf’r cf Butter and cheese, b 
New York, 5 1835. 
Lord James 8. p o South Otselic, farmer and supervisor, b New York. 
Main Harrison, po Lincklaen Center, farmer, b New York. 


Miller Ambrose H. P o DeRuyter, farmer, b Chenango Co, 5 1832, 

Sawyer J. W. po Lincklaen, farmer, b Mhenango Co, s 1875. 

Sweet Waity J. p o DeRuyter. farmer, b New York, 

Truman Nathao, p o North Piteher. farmer. b Chenango Co. 5 1858. 

Thompson Aaron, p o North Pitcher, farmer, b ang Sct § 1812. 

Wilcox Andrew J. p 6 Lincklaen. farmer, b Lincklaen, it. 9, 1834, 
owns 56 acres; wife, Délina B. Spaulding, b Ruyter, 
married May 24, 1872: three children. 

Wolcott, Mertin P. p o DeRuyter, retired farmer, b Chenangs Co. 


8 ; 
Wells J, R, p o Lincklaen Center, farmer, Chenango Co. s 1837, 


MADISON COUNTY. 


BROOKFIELD, 


Avery George, p o Leonardsville, cheese manufr and school teacher, 
b Columbus, Jan, ti, 1851, s 1871; father, James W. Avery, 
b Greene Co. 1838; wife, Jounie Taber, deceased. 

Avery Abel. p o South Brookfield. farmer and creamery, 180 acres, 
b Columbus, 1849, s 1876; father, James W. Avery; wife. 
Mary A. Crandall, b Brookfield. 

Austin William L. p o Brookfield, res lut 76, farmer, dairyman and 
carpenter, 103 acres, b Uridgewater, Dec 13, Is45, s 1841; 
parents, Lewis and Betsey Austin, who were early settlers; 
wife, Harriet J. Bush, b June ?2, 1836, married May 5. 
1861; children 4—Allena FP. Aldia N, Andrew O. William E,; 
parents, Uri and Sally Bush, 

Brown Stephen. p o Brookfield, farmer and dairyman, 90 acres, b 
Brookfield, Uct. 28, 1824, has been assessor two years: 
parents, Justus H and Susanna Brown, early settlers; 
wife, Lucinda Ellisou, b Herkimer Co,; children, 3—H. 
Cliit, Cora J. Addie L, 

Brown Simeon, p o South Hamilton, dairy and grain farmer, 35f 
acres, b on this farm Nov. 12, 1848; parents, Simeon and 
Emily Brown; grandfather, Elder Simeon Brown; wife, 
rr Beecher, married 1876; children, 2—Linnie and an 

nfant. 

Brown Charles, ae Leonardsville. farmer and dairyman,b Br ok- 
field, May 28, 1856; wife, Anna Slade; father, Samuel 
Slade, married Nov, Ist, 1876; children, 1—Lydia. 

Brown Adin, p o Unadilla Forks. farmer and dairyman, 165 acres, b 
Brookfield, March 2”, 1818, has been captain of rifle com- 
pany; father, Nathan Brown; grandfather, Nathan Brown, 
who settled in 1792; first wife. Mariette Clarke; second 
wife, Eliza S. Clarke; children, 1—Clarke N. 

Brown Oliver oe o Unadilla Forks, farmer and dairyman, 180 
acres, b Brookfield, May 16, 1822; father. Nathan Brown, 
b Connecticut, s 1794 oy lot 74; grandfather was first set- 
tler on lot %4; has been supervisor, superintendent of 
Sabbath schowl 7 years. and deacon of church 7 years; 
wife, Armenia B. Reckwith, married Vet. 8, 1849; children, 
1—Miunie B ; father, Samuel Beckwith, 

Brown Heman A.p o Leonardsville, grain and dairy farmer, 160 
acres, b New London, Conn.. 1804, s on this Jarm 181?, has 
been assessor, road and school commissioner: father, 
Amos Brown; grandfather, Amos Brown, brother of Cap- 
tain Daniel Brown ; wife, Lydia Brown, died Oct 18, 1877, 
aged 72 years; children, Maria, Emily, Elvira and Altana, 

Brown Justus R. po Brookfield, farmer and dairyman, 78 acres, b 
Brookfield, Oct. 25, 1807; father, Justus H. Brown, who 
settled 1795; first wife, Philura Miner, second wife, Elien 
Main, third wife, Harriet S. Randall; children, 3—Susan, 
Almon J., Henrietta; grandfather, Simeon Brown, who 
founded the Baptist church at Five Roads in this town. 

Brown Danie! M. p o Brookfield, dairy farmer and cheese factory, 
240 acres, b Brookfield, March 13, 1827; fatuer, Justus 
Brown; wife, M. Nettie Cole, b Marshal, Oneida Co mar- 
ried 1858; children, 8—Dennie M., Ada G., Lottie E. 

Baldwin Nathan, p o Brookfield, grain and dairy farmer, 80 acres, b 
Stonington, Conn., 1796, 8 1819; wife, Phosbe Brown, b Con- 
necticut; children, 5—Nathan W., Asa B,, Simeon D., 
Phebe M., Ruth S. 

Birdsall Gilbert, p o North Brookfield. physician aud surgeon, 2.5 
acres, b Otego, Otsego Co, Oct. 30, 1839, s 1843, studied 
medicine with Dr. E Guy, of Harpersville, Broome Co, 
attended lectures at the Albany Medical College and was 

raduated at the University of Buffalo, served one year 
fh Fairfax M.S, A, Hospital: wife, Mary O. Green, mar- 
ried Noy. 1863. 

Brand Roswell E. po Leonardsville, farmer and dairyman, £00 acres, 
b Oct. 26, 1818; parents, Barton and Charlotte Brand; 
grandfather, Roswell Brand; wife, Eimira Jane Crandall ; 
cate ag Kenyon and Mary Crandall; children, 2—Eli and 

atha 


n B. 

Burch Pau! B. p o Brookfield, farmer, 130 acres, b Brookfield, Sept. 
15, 1808, has been overseer of poor and deacon of Seven- 
Day Baptist church; wife. Cynthia Randall, b Brookfield, 
married Jan. 13, 1885; children, Cornelia, b Feb. 6, 183t, 
William GC. b Nov. 4, 1837, Demaris, b May 2, 1846, Mary, b 
oy 1848, E, Randall, b Jan, 16, 1848, Calvin H. b Jan, 
14, 1850. 

Burdick Corydon B, P o. Brookfield, farmer, fi2 acres, b Lincklasn, 
Sept. 10, 1815, s March, 1534, has been justice of the peace 
nine years, ga ee two yearsand town clerk one year; 
wife, Adeline V, H, Clark, b Brookfield Oct. 24, 1814, mar- 
ried Jan. 14, 1837; children, Clara L., b Jun, 25, 1842, Joseph 

W. C., b April 18, 1443, Ettie A., b Sept. 27, 1952. 
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Burdick Joseph H. p o Brookficld, faimer, 96 acres, b Brookfield, 
April 12, 18%8; wife, Maraina Carrington, b Steuben Co, 
Aug. 1, 1882, married in Cleyeland, O.. Oct, 18, 1858; chil- 
dren, Inez E., b in Wisconsin, July 27, 1859, Lucius P.. b 
Oot. 27, 1861, in Wisconsin, Halbert J, b aes 4, 1864, in 
Wisconsin, Lydia A , b Wisconsin, Nov, 8, 1866, Clyde ©. b 
N. Y. Feb. 4, 1870. 


Burdick aera H, po Brookfield, farmer, 150 acres, b Brookfield, , 


une 138, 1815; wife, Abigail Huntley. b Brookfield. April 
4, 1821, married Jan. 18, 1838; childrer—Audella 8, b May 
26, 1844, and married Nov, 11, 1868, to Charles H, Burdick, 
their children sre—Samuel H. » April 21, 1870, Ichabod BE. 
b March 22, 1873. Christie A. b Jan, 14, 187t, 

Burdick Stanton, p o Brookfield, farmer, 154 acres, b KR. 1. Dec. 2d, 
1799, 8 1802, was captain of militia: wife, Eliza Ann Hoxie, 
b Connecticut, married March 8, 1821; children, Eliza Ann, 
b Oct, 24, 1821, Cornelia, b Peb. 22, 1823, Almira, b Oct, 12, 
1824, John H, b Sept. 14,1826, Joseph H, b April 12, 1828, 
Lucy M. b April 11), 1831, John 8, b June 14, 1833, Mary L. b 
aay 31, 1835, Emily J. b April 22, 1837, George A. b May 20, 
1849, Catharine O. b Aug, 1, 1841, Hannah M, b Jan. 24, 
1844, Norman L, b Nov. 8, 1847. 

Blanding J. H.. p o North Brookfield, farmer, 105acres, b Richmond 
N.H, Sept. 22, 1814, s 18%, has been highway commis 
sioner; Ist wile, M J. Sweet, b Brookfield, 1816, mar- 
ried March, 1887: children, Mary M. b April 2, 1839, Joseph 
M. b Dee, 27, 1841; 2d wife, Lucy M, Beebe, b Brookfield, 
Oct, 10, 1828, married Jan, 1, 1845; children, Cyrus, b Jan. 
1, 1846, died Peb 17, 184°, Cyrus F, b March ‘5, 1847, died 
1851, Oscar M. b April 29, 1850, died 1862. 

Collins Stephen H.p o Leonardsville, farmer and dairyman, 244 
acres, b Brookfleld Feb, 24, 1848; father, Hoxie Collins; 
grandfather, Hezekiah Collins, who settled lot Id, 1804; 
oe ieee B, Keith, b Edmeston, married 1857, chil- 

ren 5, 

Crandall W. D. o West Edmeston, farmer and dairyman, 175 
acres, b Brookfield Dec. 8, 1845; father, William H. Cran- 
dall, died Aug. 18, 1872; Sremtecenes, Kenyon P, and 
Mary Crandall, who settled at an early day from BR. 1: 
be Elizabeth Burdick, b Truxton, Vortiand Co. married, 


1869. 

Chesebrough Harry, p o South Brookfield, farmer, dairyman and 
hop grower, 170 acres, b Brookfield. March x : 
father, Harry Chesebrough; Ist wife, Phoebe A. Nichols; 2d 
wife, Emma A. Keeler, children 1—Harry, Jr. 

Clarke Wait, p o Brookfield, b R. I, March 24, 1798, s 1810, retired, 
has been captuin of militia, justice of the peace 16 years 
and supervisor; Ist wife, Mercy Miner, b Brookfield, Oct, 
8, 1798, married Jan. 28, 1419, died Sept. 16,1845; 2d wifa, 
Bersheba D. Mott, b Ang.7, 1811, married Aug. 19. 1847; 
children—Albert, b Feb. 23, 1821, Harriet, b Jan. 20, 1823, 
Mary J.b Dec. 31, 1826, Mariette, b Sept. 18, 1827, Eliza 8. 
b Oct, 27, 1829, Ray b Aug. 25, 1633, 

Clarke ag 9 Brookfield, farmer, 50 acres, b Brookfield, Feb, 
14, 1807; wife, Merey Greene, b Brookfield, Oct. 13, 1814, 
married Dec, 20,1836; children, Mary J. b Aug. 13, 1887, 
Ray G.b Dee, 19, 1838, Albert C. b sept. 6, 1840, Alled D. 
b Wet. 10, 1843, Emily A..b June 2, 15d5.G.M.b April, 
1847, Amos, b_March 25, 1850. Willard M.b Dee. 28, 1*52, 
Herman 8S. bJan, 26, 1654. Edwin W.b June 4, 1866, Cora 
E, b July 13, 1857, Charlie D. b Sept, 5, 1859, 

Coon Henry B. nF Bridgewater, farmer and live stock dealer, 835 
acres, b Plainfield, Otsego Co, 185!), s Nov, 1869; father, 
Benjamin ©. Coon, a live stoek dealer of New York city; 
wife, Josephine McGuire, b Buffalo; children 5, 

Faulkner Alonzo, p o North Brookfield, dairy farmer, and hop 
grower, ) acres, b Brookfield, Feb, 15, 1823: father, 
Eo ee Faulkner; mother, Aszuba Fisk, s from Connecticut 
1800, wife, Rebecca Mattison. b Vermont, married April 
2y, 1871; children 2—Adeline, Helen. 

Fitch Patton, p o Brookfield farmer, 80 acres, b Dover, Vt, June 
18, 1808, s 1806, has been road connuissioner; wife. Polly 
Clark, b Brookfield, June 16, 1809, married March 3, 1825, 
ehildren, Aurilias D., b Jan. 29, 1827, Philarmon, b August 
5. 1829, William G., b May 8, 1833, Arminda N..b Sept. 3. 
184), and died Dec. 11, 1858, Phebe L., b Feb. 18, 1845, and 
died Nov. 2. 1859, Truman D,, b Dec. 8, 1848, 

Fuller 8. M. po North Brookfield, farmer, ¥9'f acres, b Roxbury, 
Mass. Oct, 25, 1841, s 1865; wife, Loretta A. Marsh, b pra A 
field, Joly 8, 1848, married August 11, 1868, children—Allen 
©, b May 14. 1870, Alanson 5., b April 26, Is7d, Fay M., b 
Feb, 21, 1876. 

¥riok Luther, p o Brookfield, farmer and hop grower, 114 ucres, b 
Brookfleld, June 7, 1845; parents, Louis and Arn Fink; 
wife, Mary Lines, nvirriad 1856, children 3—Delma J., 
Jennie A., Esther M. 

Fish Hon. David L. p o North Brookfield, farmer, dairymanand hop 

rower, 220 acres, b Brookfield, Jan. 1, 1829, was in Assem- 
fly ihe winters of 187()-"71, and has bean jastice of peace; 
parents. Denison and Polly J, Fisk: father. b on Fisk farm, 
lot 10, s by David Fisk; wife, Frances E. Greene, married 
Feb. 24, 1880. 

Gates Amos, p 0 Brookfield, farmer, 25 acres, b Brookfield Sept. 7, 
1803, has been road commissioner; Ist wife, Emma Dye, b 
Brookfield, 179, married March 28, 1830, died Dec. 28. 1847, 
2d wife, Betsey York, b Brookfield, Oot. 14, 1809, died Oct. 
10, 1878; children—James H., b Jan. 1, 1831, Fidelia, b July 
20, 1482, Hiram D., b July 7, 1854, Harrison, b August 3, 


1840. 

Garrett J. p o North Brookfield, farmer, 150 acres, b Brookfield 
April 5, 1820; wife, Satira Mason, b Stockbridge, Madison 
Co. Oot. 31,’ 1824, married May 3, 1847; children—Hattie, 
adopted, b Michigan, April 4, 1863. 

Greene Samuel M, po South Brookfield, farmer and dairyman, b 
Brookfield, Jan, 2, 1845; father, Robert Greene, grand- 
father, Robert Greene; wife, Lonisa Start, b Oneida Co. 
children 3—R, Darwood, Alice M., Nellie L. 





Gustin A. D. p o Sherburne, farmer, 8 acres, b Brookfield, June 8, 
1843, was private in Co, A. First N. Y¥. Artillery, in late 
war; pe, Amasa and Betsey Gustin; wife, Mary Per- 
kins, b Sherburne; children, 5—Dayid, Lucelia, Freddie, 
Olivia, Nettie. 

Hall Charles S, p 0 Unadilla Forks, farmsr and dairyman, 24) acres; 
father, Samuel Hall: grandfather, Samuel Hall, who was 
the first settler on this lof and one of the first in town, 

Halligan B. A. p o Broukfield, hop grower, 25 acres, s 1863; husband, 
Thomas Halligan; parents, James and Annie Sloan. 

Hill H. A, p o Brookfield, farmer, 43 acres, b Brookfield, Feb. 26, 
1822; has been highway commissioner; wife, Maria Hink- 
ley, b Brookfield, married Noy 20, 1445; children—IJa V., 

May 13, 1851, died 1861, Lilla May, b Sept, 3, 1860, died 
1861, Bertha M. b May 10, 1862. 

Hoxie Rowland K. p o Brookfield, farmer, 46 acres, b Richmond, 
Washington Cu, R. 1. April 1, 1811, s 1835; wife, Ruth E. 
Knowles, b Rhode Island. married April 27, 1847; children 
—Eliza, b Jan, 25, 1848, and died March 13, 1862, George, b 
June 10, 1850, and died Feb. 28, 1862, Nettie A. b Oct. 16, 
1853, Flora A. b Aug. 19, 1855, and died March 11, 1862, 
Perry A, b Aug, 8, 1b63. 

Higgins Aldin, P o North Brookfield, farmer, 103 acres, b East Had- 
dam, Conn, March 12, 1822, s 1843; wife, Betsey Marsh, b 
Otselic, Chenango Co, Oct, 23,-1825, married Oct 24, 1844; 
children—Henry O. b June %, 1852, and married August 15, 
1875, Melvin @. ‘b July 15, 1859, married Jan 50, 1877, and 
and died Aug. 25, 1879, ; 

Hinkley D, A, farmer, 170 acres, b Brookfield, Jan. 30, 1833, died July 
8. 1868; wife, Jennie Keith, b Otsego Co, Aug, 22, 1883, mar- 
ried Oct, 11, 1854; children—Hattie A. b Noy, 1, 1857, M. 
a2 March 28, 1800, Julia D. b June 15, 1866, died Dee, 25, 


Lasher, b Oneida Co.; children, 5. 
Jennings John W. ee Brookfield, grain and dairy farmer and hop 
rower, acres, b meen | March 22, 1827; parents, 


Judge David, p o Leonardsville, farmer dairyman and hop grower, 
2 


Langwortbhy Nathan, i 
is deacon of Free-Will Baptist church; wife, Lucy Ann 


Dye 26, 
children, 7—Nathan T. b May 5, 1828, John, b Mareh #, 


Noy. 9, 1848; children, hore ie Nov. 2, 1849, and died Oct, 


Loomis ag a p o North Brookfield, farmer, 50 acres, b Brookfield, 
Jan. 


1878. 

Lamb E, D, p o Unadilla Forks, cheese manufacturer and farmer, 
84 acres, b Plainfield. N. Y,, Sept. 26, 1838, s 1865; parents, 
Russel and Martha Lamb; wite, Mary B, Rogers, 6 Plain - 
field, N. ¥.; children, 1—Eugenia May, 

Morgan John p o Brookfield, farmer, 83 acres, b Norwich, Conn., 
May 14, 1796, s 1797; wife, K. A. Harrison, b Essex, N. J, 
May 22, 1800, married Feb, 14, 1826; children. Ann &. b 
Nov, 23, 1827, Olivia, b July 26, 1829, Willard, b Peb. 4, 1831, 
John M.b Muy 17, 1842, Adelia S. b Peb, 19, 1834, Charles 
M.b March 14, 1836, John W. b Jan, 30, 1838, William H. b 
March 15, 1840. Emory D.b May 10, 184%, Laura O. b May 
14, 1845, Henry OC. b May 18, 1837, Annette E. b June 26, 
1850. Milton H. b Sept. 10, 1854. 

Marsh Mott M. p o South Hamilton, teacher and cheese maker, 2 
acres, b Clayville, N. Y. March 28, 1855,s Nov. 13, 1878; 
wife, Samantha Brown, b Brookfield, N. Y. married Oct. 


23, 1878. 

Maxson LeRoy, p o Unadilla Forks, farmer, 40 acres, b Brookfield, 
Jan. 2, 1827; father, Captain Jobn Maxson, who was born 
1794, is highway commissioner, sixth year; wife Elizabeth 
Coon, b West Edmeston; children, 1—Ora A, 

Mott & Henry, p o Leonardsville, res lot 90, grain and dairy farmer, 
72 acres, b Brookfield, Dec. 24, 1850; father, Samuel Mott, 
b Feb. 23, 1801; wife, Sarcy Dye, b Brookfield, 1853, mar- 
ried ae ye sive and Bibert, bah. ti - 

arsh Joseph P. p o Brookfield, farmer and teamster, 15 acre 

— Homilten, March, 16, 1820; father, Nathaniel Marsh. b 
Brookfield, 1800; gyms Nathaniel Marsh, one of the 
first settlers and church elders; wile, Sarah Bennett, 
daughter of Daniel Bennett, married 1842; children, 6, 
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Nelson Isaac, po Bridgewater, hop grower, 12 acres, b Lysander, 
Onondaga Co. April 13, 1845,s 1877; parents, Samuel H, 
and Eliza Nelson; wife, Lucy Bennett, b Oneida Co. Dec. 
30, 1644: children, 1—Frederick L, 

Palmer Mary P. p o Brookfield, grain and dairy farmer, 100 acres; 
the house was the first Irame house in the town. and built 
24 Grandfather Lawton Palmer; parents. Elias and 

aria Palmer; Uncle Lawton Palmer was the first white 
male child born in town, b about 1793; Great Unele Elias 
Button taught school in town for many years, 

Palmer Ira, po Sherburne, dairy farmer, 490 neres, b Massachu- 
setts, Apri: 14. 1820. s 18380); parents, Danie] and Eunice 
Palmer; wife, Roxania Brown, married 1849; children 5— 
Emma, Susan, Daniel, George, Ida; father, John Brown 

Parks W. 8S. p o North Brookfield, prop. Parks’ Hotel, b Hamilton, 
April 8, 1836; hotel, billiard parlor, opera house and eid 
1st wife, Rosetta Sawdey, 2d wife, Luyantia Greene; chil- 
dren 2—Genevia R., H, he 

Palmiter A. G. p o Brookfield, farmer, 200 acres, b Brookfield, May 
16, 1809; has been school commissioner; wife, Mary Cur- 
tiss, b Albion, Montgomery Co., Feb, 2, 1814, married Jan. 
10, 1835; ghildren—Cynthia, b March 3, 1836, Fanny O. 
b Mav 14, 1838. George C, b March 29, 1840, Huldah, b Jan. 
29, 1412, Mary E. b Jane 27, 1845, ary b Nov. 13, 1846, 
Minerva, b Sept: 24. 1819, Belma, b Jan 26, 1852. 

Palmer Lawton L. p o Brookfield. farmer, 111 acres, b Allegany Co, 
April 18, [21,5 1827; 1st wife, Matilda F’. Evans, b Virginia, 
Ang, 26, 1829, married Dec, 28, 1815; children—Amy M. b 
March 24, 1847, Loami KE, b March 22. 184, Mary L. b Jan. 
10. 1852, James A, b July 10; 1854, Hattie A. b April 11, 1457, 
Catharine M. b Nov. 25, 1850, Rosetta, bh April 12, 1852, 
William L. b May 7, 3865; 2d wife, Ella Carter, b May 7, 
1836, married Oct, 30, 1877. 

Perry J, A. p 0 North Norwich, farmer, 55 acres, b St. Lawrence Co. 
Oct, 4, 1846, s 1875; wife, R. BR. Abbey, b Brookfleld. Dec. 
25, 1849, married March 19, 1871; children, Lula E. b Jan. 
pe Lillie May and Rosa Maud, twins, b Aagust 21, 
1877. 

Rogers James, p 0 Leofardsville, dairy farmer and hop grower, 90 
acres. b Oswego Co, 1841, s 1542; parents, Denison and 
Hannah Rogers, who settled 1830; wife, Berintha A. Bab- 
ecoek, b Brookfield, married 1876; parents, William and 
Catharine Babeock. 

Rogers ©, W. Jr, p o South Brookfield, dairy farmer and hop 
rower, 185 atres, b Plainville, Sens Co. Sept. 9, 1851, s 

arch 1, 1880; parents, C. W.and Rboda Rogers; wife, 
Laura Wheeler, b Brookfield, married Nov, 4, 1579. 

Scott Welcome, p o Bridgewater, Bris. saw and cider mill, 8 acres, 
b Brookfield, Sept. 26, 1511, has been collector; parents, 
Leviand Catharine Seott; grandfather, Amos Scott was 
b Middlebury, Coun. March zd, 1742, s 1796, died March 22, 
1824; grandmother, Louisa Scott, was born Connecticut. 
August 13, 1735, died Oct. 4, 1819; wife, Martha L Alesan. 
der, b Oct, 24, 181s, married, Fab. 8, 18H. 

Stillman G. W. po Brookfield, farmer and dairyman, 150 acres, b 
Newport, Herkimer Co. Nov. 12, 1820, s 1871; parents. Bera 
and Polly Stillman, b Rhode [sland, s 1830; wife. Sophia 
Rogers, children 5—Anna N, Samuel L. Frederick F., Clark 
R. Clarence. 

Stanbro Peleg, p o Brookfield, farmer, 202 acres, b Cortland Co. 
Feb. 12, 1817, 8 1825, has been highvay commissioner 12 
years, wife, Bathshebe Kenyon, b Hopkinton, R, I, Feb. 

acd i xu. ny via oe The) ie 

Searle John R, p o Leonardsville, farmer and bop grower, 115 acre: 
b Brookfield, 1835, hay been assessor two years, and es 
member of the board of education of schools; parents, 
William N. and Eliza Searle; wife, Mary B. Clark, born 
Plainfield, married 1855, children 3—Clarence J., Clayton 
T., Florence A, and Matie J, an adopted daughter; father, 

7 + pom a Clark. > i 

Sisson J. Gorton, farmer, dairyman and carpenter, 97 acres, born 
Plainville, Otsego Go, Feb. 13, 1822, died July 20, 1879, has 
been deputy sheriff and constable; parents, Joshua C., 
and Catharine Sisson; wife, Louisa Clars, bh Brookfield, 
July 12, 180, married Dee. 12, 1849, died Noy. 23, 1870; 
children 4—Alice L. Hall, Hattie L., Arthur C,, Mattie J. 

Scott Giles, p o Bridgewater, grain and dairy farmer, and hop 
grower, 22) acres, b Brookfield, Oct.” 13, 1818, has been 
assessor; father, Marvin Scott. b 1787,8 on lot 89, died 
sui OR ica igen Rb Mora ae children 6, all 

ng; fe, Klizabeth Babcock, ridgewater, marrie 
March 19 1845: children 2. . ae 

Tuttle J, O. p o Brookflald, farmer 86 acres, b Columbus, Chenango 
Co., Dec, 9, 1534, 3 1863, has been school trustes and col- 
lector; wile, Rebecca Ramsdiel, b Brookfield, Oct. 10, 
1845, marrivd Jon. 1, 1856; children Nellie L., b August 27, 
1861; Nettie Gb Dee 4. 1867, Gertie F. b May 14, 1869) 

f Everett D., ) April 26, 1871, 

Talcott Samuel, p o North Brookfield, farmer, 100 acres, b Madison, 
Nov. 6, 1816, died April 11, 1871; wife. Ann M. Grofoot, b 
Madison, June 10, 1824, married Jan, 35, 1854, children; 
Iuella .. bJan. 18, 1855, Charlis W.. b Feb. 9, 1854, Daisy 
M. A., b July 3, 1855, sud died Jan. 22, 1867, 

Todd L. E. p o brooktield, indertaker and furniture dealer, b Erie 
Oo, Penn. August 23, 194), aud s 1858, is an adopted son of 
Elder PF. M. Todd; wite, Azelia B, Satterlee; children, 1— 


Hattie, 
Tuttle Edwin O. p o Sherburne, grain and dairy farmer, and hop 
grower, 125 acres, b Columbus, Nov 4, 1837, 8 1858; parents, 
Stephen H, and Polly Tuttle; wife. Mary Pugh, b Oneida 
Co,, children 4—-Mary C., Jeunie 8., Emma. Arthur J, 
Vidler James, p 6 Brookfield, farmer, 50 acres, b England, Noy 25, 
1878, 8 1843; wife, Eliza Curtis, b Schoharie Co, Dec, 20, 
1817, married Feb, 1, 1841; children—Edward 4, b Sept. 4, 
Fo ea = ose mee Jeg aon al a rt M. 
rvilla, uly 3, , Mar on a 1 J 
V. b Aug, 15, 1856, Kine ee eee 





Whitford Clark M. p o Brookfield, farmer, b Brookfield, July 5, 
1808; bas been assessor six years; parents, William and 
Hannah Whitford, who settled 175: wife. Phabe Whit- 
ford, b Brookfield, Noy. 11, 1825, married Feb, 12, 1863. 

Whitford, William J. p o Brookfield, farmer and dairyman, $6 acres, 
b Brookfleld, Sept, 24, 1844; parents, Silas and Mary Whit- 
ford; wife, Hattie E., Holmes, b Preston, Chenango Co.; 
children, 1—Genevieve H. 

Wheeler Luther, p 0 West Edmeston, farmer and dairyman, 30) 
acres, b Brookfield, Jan. 8, 1814; father, Josiah Wheeler; 
grandparents, Amos aud Catharine Wheeler; first wife, 
Joanna M. Hoxie: second wife, Catharine E. Rogers; 
children, 3—Laura F., Herbert L., Cora A. 

Welch 0, M.p o Leonardsville, farmer and dairyman, 80 acres, b 
Brookfield, Nov. 2, 1828; father, Charles Welch; grand- 
father, Charles Welch, an early settler; wife, L, J. Craw- 
ford, b Illinois; children, 7. 

White Daniel D.p o Brookfleld, farmer, 30 acres, b Hopkinnon, 
Washiugton Co, R.1, 1800, s 1807; has bean school inspector 
and captain of militia; wife, Mary Bates, b Paris Hill, 
Oneida Co, Jan. 4, 1817; children—Anna E.. Henry, Albert, 
Myron P., George L., John L,, Rosamond I,, Cyrus 'T., 
Francis W. 

Wilcox Reuben P. p o Brookfield, grain and dairy farmer and hop 
grower, 220 acres, b Plainfield, Otsego Co, May 18, 1819, s 
1855; father, Ephraim Wilcox, one of the first settlers; 
wife, Sarah A, Clark, b Bridgewater, 

York Oliver B. p o Brookfield, farmer, 44 acres, b Columbus, Che- 
nango Co. Sept. 1¢, 1823, s 1824; wife, Mary Lines, b 
Susquehanna Co,, Pa, Dee. 3, 1821, married March 4, 1846 ; 
children—Henry, b Feb. 25, 1247, Gracia G. b Jan 29, 1849, 
Hattie O. b Oct. 26, 1850, Charlie O. b March 17, 1852, 
Frank H. b July 17, 1854, 

York William D. p o Brooktield, farmer, 21 acres, b Brookfield, June 
1, 1825; first wife, Mary A. Cramb, b Brookfield. April 24, 
1824, married Sept. 22, 1845, died June 14, 1867; second 
wife, Phebe T, Ladd, b Rhode Island, June 13, 186, mar- 
ried March 9, 188: children—David T. b Bept. 18, 1848, 
and died Aug. 1, 1850, Lawson D. b May 29, 1852, Elbert L. 
b Aug. 11, 1854, J. C., Dee. 28, 1860, Lillia N.an adopted 
daughter, b April 6, 1866, and died Jan. 17, 1875. 


HAMILTON. 


Ackley Beverly C. p o East Hamilton, farmer, 68 acres, house built 
1818, b East Hamilton, Noy, 8, 189, overseer uf poor, four 
years, 19873, °74. "75 and ‘7h: wite, Helen Lamb, b Brook- 
fleld, Nov. 28, 1528, married Feb. 4, 1846: father, Ell 
Ackley, b Colchester, Conn. 1775, died Noy. 4, 1843, one of 
first settlers; mother, Dolly Carrier Ackley. b Colchester, 
Conn. 1780, died 1862; children, 10: now Mying, Joseph, 
Deborah, Olive, Beverly. 

Alderman John D. po East Hamilton, farmer, 126 acres; has heen 
school director, collector and path master, b Hamilton, 
1820, s 1863; wife, Elizabeth R, Pox, b Manchester, Con., 
married 1861; father, John Alderman, b Simsbury, Conn, 
179, an early settler, died 1858; mother, Harnah W, 
Alderman, b Ellenton, Conn. 178%, died 1860; children, 8; 
living, John D.. Mary, widow of W, D.. Westland, Conn. 

Alvord Charles 'T. p 0 Hamilton, prop’r Park House, b Edinburg. 
Saratoga Co, 1835, s May. 1875. 

Ackley Joseph K. p o East Hamilton, farmer and hop grower, 100 
acres, has been highway commissioner and poor master, 
b Hamilton, 1807; wife, Louisa Caroline Wells, b Hamil- 
ton, 1811, married 1831; children, 3—John W. killed by a 
bull 1873, Eli, Henry Clay; father, Eli Ackley, b Connecti- 
cut, settled before 1800, endured all the privations and 
hardships of pioneer life; mother, Dolly Cartier Ackley, 
b Connecticut; John Wells and Betsey Galoway Wells 
first setilers; children, 10. 

Brower Charles Albert, p_o Poolvilie, farmer and hop grower, 190 
acres, b Sanford, Broome Co, 1833, s 1838: wife, Eliza 
Smith, b England, 1837, married 1855; children 3,—Alice 
A., Hattie C.,Cora B.; father. Cornelius Brower, b Oxford, 
Chenango Co. b 1808 died 1869; mother, Roxy Phillips 
Brower, b Oxford, 1809, died 1864; children 3—Charies A,, 
Norman, Artemesia. 

Brooks Anson C. p o Poolville, farmer and ag of the peace 
since 1874, 83 acres, b Hamilton, 1842, & 18K6; wife, Marcia 
L Brainard. b Hamilton, 1637, married, 1863; children 4, 
living—Emma E., Anna L, Clarence B; father, Nelson 

- Brooks, b Madison. Co, 1817; mother, EmalineB. Brooks, b 
Madison, 1817; children 7—Amelia, Frank, Helen, Anson 
C., Kelsay A., Julia, Adella, Marcia L , daughter of Oliver 
D. and Eliza Brainard. 

Banning Joseph, p 0 Poolville, farmer, 25245 acres, has been over 
seer of the poor, trustee and pathmaster, b 1802. Hadlyme, 
Connecticut, s 1807; Ist wife, Lucetta Riddell, b Sarato 
Co. 1804, married, 1825; children 4, died, 1872, 2a wife, 
Almira Riddell. b 1808, married 1873; father, Marvin Ban 
ning, b Connecticut, 1770, d 1847; mother, Alice Peck Ban- 
ning, b Connecticut, 1777, died 1877; children 5, living— 
Joseph, Maa 3 

Bonney Israel T. p o Hamilton, farmer and hop grower, 115 acres, 
b Hamilton, 1828, .s 1867; wife. Susan C. Hall, b Smyrna, 
Chenango Co., 1839, married. 1865; children 2—George M., 
Annie ©.; father, Jethro M. Bonney; muther, Lucinda 
Rogers Bonney. Solomon Hall, b Chenango Co, 1807, diea 
1868, wife, Harriet Rextord Hall, b Chenango Oo. died 1872, 
children 11- 

Brooks Rey. Walter R., p o Hamilton, Prof, Natural MWistory, Madi- 
son University, b Nelson, Madison, Co, 1821, was pastor 
Baptist Church, Hamilton 15 years. 
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Brainard Oliver D, p o East Hamilton. farmer, b Westchester, 
Connecticut, 1799, 3 140, died 1875; Eliza Beebe, b East 
Haddam, Connecticut, 18/1, s 1827, married Is26; children 
1—Mareia L.; father, Ezra Brainard; mother, Ulive Brain- 
ard; Jehiel Beebe, b East Haddam, Connecticut, 1757, 
died 1813, was a lieutenant in the Revolutionary army: 
Lydia Fox Beebe, b 1758, died 1837; children (i. 

Brainard C, W. p o Poolville. farmer and hop grower, 70 acres, has 
heen constable and ‘collector, is now highway commis- 
sioner, b Hamilton, 1834. wile Letitia in Cushman, b 
Hamilton, 1841, married 1874; father, Elijah Brainard, b 
Hamilton 1810, died 185: mother, Lucy C. Bevin Brain- 
ard, b 1818;children 3—Floyd L., Everet A.. ©. W, 

Beebee Alex. M.,p 0 Hamilton, Prof. Theological Seminary and 
Prof. of Logic, born Skaneateles, Onond Oo. Feb, 5th, 
1820, 6 1850; wife, Catharine J. Hall, b Sullivan, Madison 
Co., May 24, 1823, married 1850; children S—Alex. M., Jas. 
H,, Katie M, Prof. B, entered M. U. as student, 1839, 

aduated 1847 and Theological Seminary 1849; Pastor 

ordanu, 1849 to 185, in 1855 was elected professor of logic 
aud English literature, position held until 1861, elected to 
his present position 187%. 

Berry Henry. p o Poolville, tanner and farmer, 165 acres, b Eaton, 
Madison Co, June 11, 1814, s 1848; Ist wife, Maryett L- 
Fowler. b Peterborough, Madison Co, 1826, died Sept 17,1856 
—children, Henry A,, Frank O; 24 wife, Harmony D. Nash, 
b Hamilton, 1826, married 1858; children 1—George W: 
father, Henry Berry, b Ireland, died 1864; mother, Sarah 
Webster Berry, b Ireland, died 1828, were early settlers, 
children 10—living —Henry, Isaac, Guorge, David, Sarah, 

Bronson Ulysses D. p o Poolville, tarmer, 70 acres, b Sherburne, 
Chenango Co, 1824, s 1860; wife, Matilda S. Bronson, b 
Sherburne 182), married 1810; children 2—Martha A, 
Charles Henry: father, Sylvester Bronson, b Herkimer 
Co, 174, died 1855; mother, Amanda Walling Bronson, b 
Sherburne, 1809, Erastus bronson, b Sherburne, died 1867, 
Mercy Howard Bronson, died 1868, 

Brainard Diodate, p o Hubbardsville, farmer, Universalist and 
Democrat, 150 aére-, b Hamilton, 1812: wife, Amy Aldrich, 
b Sherburne, Chenango Co, 1507; married 184; children, 
4; father, Ezra Brainard, b Connectiout, s 1800, died 1851; 
mother, Olive Brainard. b Connecticut, died 1867; ebil- 
dren, 8; living, 5—Olive, Ezra A, Diodate, Amaziah, 
Mariette. 

Blakeman Luman Ll. p o Hamilton, farmer, 14 acres, has been con- 
stable and collector in Madison, b Hamiltou, 1837; wife, 
Cornelia Collister, married 1861; children, iI—Jay F.; 
father, A. Blakemau, b Connecticut, 1803. died 1872: 
mother, Mehittable Blanchard, b Smyrna, Chenange Co. 
1818; children, 7, died, 1, living in town, 5, Michigan, 1, 

Beebe Frank D, p o Hamilton, physician and surgeon, b Brookfield, 
1830, has been examining surgeon for pensions, first assist- 
ant surgeon 157th Reg. N. Y. Vols. surved 18 months, re- 
signed on surgeon's certificate of disability; wite, Julia D, 
erie gg b Smyrna, Chenango Co. 1837, married, 1857; ebil- 

ten, 5, 

Bonney ot F.p o Hamilton, drugs and groceries and pos! master, 
b Hamilton, 1818, has been postmaster since 1869, entered 
into partnership with John J. Foote 1854, remained until 
1868, then went to Louisiana and ers in raising cot- 
ton, returned in two years and entered into partnership 
witb James K, Welton, 1869, which still exists; wife, Au- 
gusta C. Allen, b Homer, Cortland Co. married 1847; chil- 
dren, 1—James F. 

Bardin Elbridge G. p o Hamilton, retired farmer, 11 acres and vil- 
lage house and lot, b Dalton, Mags. 1811, 8 1836, in politics, 
Republican, in Rog gs Congregationalist, was appointed 
deacon in church 1869, and has never missed a communion 
since, is an earnest worker in the cause of religion; first 
wife, Serivsia M. Walker. b Plainville, Otsego Co. 1808, 
married 1846, died 1859; children, 1—Sarah Frances, mar- 
ried Charles Stanley Ormsbey, of Eaton; second wife, 
Sophronia Kiitareiige, b Massachusetts 1815; married 186". 

Cushman Emery D. p o Earlville, farmer, 85 acres, has been rasses- 
sor 9 years, b Hamilton 1830, 8 1869; wife, Helen E Bryant, 
b North Norwich, Uhenango Co. 1837, married 1869; father, 

+ Benjamin Cushrm b Litchfield, Oneida Co. 1791, died 

Wet hs h 1877, his father,(JohmCushman, was one of the earliest 
settlers; mother, Emily A.; Emery Cushman, b Litcbflela, 
1804, died 187%; children, 6—Arvilla, Delia Ann, Emery, 
Herbert, Caroline, Letitia. 

Clark Rufus, farmer, b Bennington, Vt, 1791, s 75 years ago, died 
18ti1; wife, Julia Ackley Clark, b Connecticut 1785, married 
1810, died 1873, They came to this county with Lucy 
Brainard and two others, on horseback, enduring sll the 
hardships of @ pioneer life. ‘The childrea still keep the 
saddle that their mother used during the journey, Obil- 
dren, 6—Eli F., Eliza, Lucy, Stafford, William O., Jennett. 

Cranston Phineas, farmer. 120 acres, b Khode Island, 1800, 5 1820, 
died 187), wife, Miranda Douglass, b Hamilton, 1807, mar- 
tied 1841. died 1855; children, 4—Eliza A., Betsey M., Ar- 
nold P., Henry A ; father, P. Cranston, b Rhode Tsland, 
died soon after settling: Elijah Douglass, b 1774, an early 
settler, died 1442: wife, Salome Murdock Douglass, b 178). 

Colson Rollin, p o Poolville, blacksmith and farmer, 25 ares, b 
Massachusetts, Dec. 18, 1806, s |817; wife, Venilia Shattuck, 
b Plainfield, Mass. August 28, 1813, married 1833; children, 
1—Sarah 8.; father, Ebenezer Colson, b Massachusetts, s 
1817, died 1856; mother, Lubina Packwood, b Massachu- 
setts, 8 1817, died 1838; children 12. 

Vurtis Baxter, po Poolville, farmer and hop grower, 72 acres, born 
Tioga Co, Pa, 1813.8 1816; wife, Amy Lee, b Sherburne, 
Chenango Co. 1818, married 1837, children 4—Abel L., 
Chester W., Eugene M,, Jay D. V.; father, Edward Curtis, 
b Plainfield, Mass. 1776, s 1816, died 1851; mother, Mehit- 
able Nash Curtis, b Plainfield, Mass. 1780, married 1798, 
died 1868; children 5. 











Crowell James D, p o Poolville, farmer and hap grower, 210 acres, b 
Hamilton, 1834, 185%; wife, Lucy Preston, b Eamilton, 
1836, married 1859; children, 6; father, Alanson Crowell, b 
Sharon, Schoharie Uo. 1808, s 1808; mother, Emeline Bron- 
son Crowell, b Sherburne, 1812; children, 3—James D., 
Betsey J , Caroline M. 

Corey Edwin, po Hamilton, farmer and hop grower, 105 acres, has 
been school director and pathmaster. b Hamilton, 1828; 
wife, Eliza Brasse, b England, married 1855; children 4; 
father, Samuel Corey, b Rhode Island, 17), early settler, 
died 1839; mother, Zilpha Matherson Corey, b Massathu- 
setts, 1797, s 1814, died 1870; children 9—living, Laura, 
Lydia, Edwin, Philip Matherson buile the mills at Hamil- 
ton Center, about 1812, 

Donnison Alex. W.p o South Hamilton, farmer, 403g acres, has 
heen assessor and captain’ militia, b Brookfield, Madigon 
Co, 1817; 1st, wife, Lurenza Crowell, b 1837, married 1454, 
died, 1861; children, 2—Preston Wilie, died 1861, Evere 
Ward, died 1878; 2d wife, Eunice A. Lathrop, b 1845, married 
1866, died 1866; 3d wife, Cornelia Teft, widow of Nelson 
D. Dennison, married 1869; children, 1 —Marshall Jewell, 
father, George Dennison, b Rhode Island, 1772, died 1847, 
was one of the early settlers; wife, Abigail Chapman 
Dennison, b Rhode Island, died 1860, children 9, living 3— 
Nelson, Lodowick, Alex, 

Dimmick Henry V. N.p o Hubbardsville, farmer and choice stock, 
dir. b Madison, 1819, 5 1839, has been assessor, commis- 
sioner of highways, ys sheriff and school teacher; Ist 
wife Eliza Murdock, b Nelson, 1820, married 1840, died 1849, 
children 1; 2d wife, Clarissa Peckham, widow of James 
Boyd, b Georgetown, 1818, married 1849; father, Henry 
Dimmick, b Vermont, 1791, s 1811, died 18\i4; mother, 
Clarrisa White Dimmock, b Massachusetts, 1792, was 
among the earliest settlers, died 1862. 

Douglass John, p 0 Poolville, farmer, 77 acres, b Hamilton, April 21, 
1809; wife, Abigail Ellis, b Sherburne, Chenango Co. March 
29, 1808, married March 15, 1832; children 10: father, Elijah 
Douglass. b New London, Conn. Sept. 23, 1774, s 1797, died 
1842; mother, Salome Douglas, b 1780, married March 8, 
1804, died Nov. 2, 1859; children, 2—Jobn and Miranda, 

Dunham Edward, po East Hamilton, farmer, 60 acres, b Middle- 
town, Mass. 1805, s 1818: wife, Jerusha Loomis, b Isis, 
married 1828, children 5—Alex, Samuel H., Leonard 8., 
Sarah, Louisa, lived with Ruben Foote, 7 Pe Lived, 
Eaton, 4 years, has lived on present farm 40 years, Mrs. 
Duoham’s parents s 1803, 

Dunham Alex L. p o South Hamilton, farmer and hop grower, 122 », 
b Genesee Co. 1830, s 1834; Ist wife, Esther L. Nash, born 
Hamilton, 1839, married 1855, died 1873, children, 2, twins; 
Fred L. aud Ellen L.; 2d wife, Char'otte M. Nash, b 1841, 
married 1874, Alex’s son; Edward and Jerusha Dunham, 
see record Edward Dunbam, Esther and Charlo'te are 
children of Willard and Minerva King Nash; for record 
see Kirkland Nash, 


Felt Norman R. farmer and speculator, b Lebanon, 1817, was a 
prominent citizen, was largely engaged in farming and 
opercting in stock, was very successtul and looked upon 
by his townsmen as one of the best business men in the 
vallay, died 1867; wife, Sarah M. Wheeler, b Madison, 1824, 
married 1844; children 7, living 5. 

Fuller Lorenzo, farmer, 130 acres, b Hamilton, 1806, died 1871; since 
his death the farm has been attended by his three daugh- 
ters; wife, Martha Haling, b Connecticut, 1806, married 
1830; children, 4; father, Elisha Fuller, b East Haddam, 
Conn, s 1800, died 1845, was one of first settlers and a 
prominent man, captain militia; mother, P, Fuller. 


Green Carl D. p o Poolville, parnene and surgeon, b Hamilton, 
Feb. 19, 1847; wife. Flora Wells. b Hamilton, Sept. 26.1 
married Jan. 6, 1869; Dr. Green, son of Hiram H. an 
Sarah 8., was graduated af Bellevue Medical College, New 
York city, 1876, commenced practice lu Poolville the same 
year, 

Gillett Diana, p o Poolville, farmer, 120 acres, b Hamilton, 1811; 
father, Oliver Gillett, b Connecticut died 1859, aged 72: 
mother, Rhoda Comstock Gillett, b Rhode Island, died 
1854, aged 63; children, 4; they were among the earliest 
settlers, cleared the farm npon which they lived. 

Green Charles, p o Hubbardsville, farmer, speculator and hop 
dealer, supervisor four terms, schoo! director and 
assessor. In 1835 taught school at Hamilton Center, 1836 
at Hubbardsville, 1837 again at Hamilton Center, 1838 
entered store of Gideon Manchester, assignee of Hart & 
Hunt, Hubbardaville, bought the stock and continued the 
business three years; since that time has been in the ho 
business and in company with bis sons, Walter J. an 
Charles G.; b Sangerfield, N, Y. 1811, s 1838; wife, Mary 
Jane Hubbard, b) Hamilton, 1822, married 1849; children, 
4—Eliza Jane, Walter J., Charles G., Mary G. 


Howe Levi 8. p 0 Hamilton, farmer, 101g acres; has been assessor 
1? years and highway commissioner, b Hamilton, 1807, s 
1816; wife, Tryphena Colson, b Plainfield, Mass, 1809, mar- 
832; children, 5—John P.. Louisa, Rosalia L., Henry 
L., Ella M.; father, Michael Hows, b Connecticut, 1782, s 
1806, died 1852; mother, Huldah Stillman Howe, b 17#4. 
died 1847; children ¢, living, Caroline, Celia, Mary J.. Levi 
S.,Henry. Ebenezer Colson, b Massachusetts, s 1816, died 
1855, Lavina Packard Colson, b Massachusetts, died 1841. 


Holmes Israel, p o Hubbardsville, farmer. 120 acres, b Glastonbury, 
Conn. 1781, s 1800, endured all the hardships of a ploneer 
life, died 1865; wife, Mary Ann Sparks, b Glastonbury, 
1780), died aged 96; children, 8, living, 3—Lurenza and Har- 
riet live on the old homestead, Melissa, now Mrs. Allen 
Rogers, of DeKalb Co, Il. 
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Hunt Sherebiah, p o Hubbardsville, farmer and butter maker, 125 
acres, has been assessor and Jieutenant-colonel of militia, 
b Stafford, Connecticut, 1401, 5 1802; Ist wife, Anna Reed, 
b Cape Ann, Mass , 1709, married 1822, died 1846; children 
8; 2d wife, Hannah Lawton, b Hamilton, married 1647; 
children 4; father, Eleazer Hunt, b Stafford, Conn., 17758, 
1802, built saw and grist mil! at Georgetown 1807, was an 
enterprising and nctive citizen. Came to Hubbardsville 
1815, built mill at South Hamilton 1822, died Poolville 1849; 
wife, Lucinda Eaton Hunt, died 1835. Their parents, Jesse 
and wife, came from my before the Reyolution, 
Jesse was a soldierin the American army, 

Ingalls Fitch H., po Hamilton, farmer, 68 acres, has been collector 
of Lebanon and trustee of Hamilton, b Brookfield, Madi- 
son Co., 1822, s 1864; wife, Harriet L. Sherrill, b Lebanon, 
1888; married 1858, childran 3; father, John W. Ingalls, 
mother, Rachel Waterman Ingalls, see D. W. Ingalls. Hor- 
ace R, Shirrell, b Mass. 1799, died 1805, Rebecca Shapley 
Sherrill, b 1808; children 7, 

Ingalls Amasa G., po Hubbardsville, proprietor grist, saw and 
cider-mills, 20 acres, b Brookfleld, 1839; wife, Abigail L, 
Holmes, b Brookfield, 1887, married 1859; children 23—Lew- 
is F,, Charles L,, Ina C. 

Kern Edward R.,p o Hamilton, retired farmer, 200 acres and village 
residence, has heen collector of Eaton, b Eaton, 1827, s 
1875; wife, Ann G, Hopkins, b Eaton, 1831, married 1848; 
ohildren 3—Elmeér G., Irvin, Luella; father, John Kern, b 
Treland, 1785, s 1806, died 1869; mother, Jane Williams Kern, 
b Ireland, 1794, 8 1812; children 12, all living except one 
killed in late war, 

Kimball John J., po South Hamilton, farmer and hop-grower, 50 
acres, b Marshal, Oneida Co,, 1846, s 1856; father, Paul D. 
Kimball, b Augusta, Oneida Co., 1815 5 1856, died 1866; 
mother, Mary Ann Hathaway, b Oneida Co., 1809; children 
8—Delia, Hiram, Hepsey Ann, Maria, dohn J ., Alzina, 
Worth, Wayne, 

Ludden Anthony P. p o Hamilton, pastor R. C, church, b Ireland, 
1842, 8 1869. 

Lord Hon, Orrin b. p o Hamilton. retired farmer, was Member of 
the Legislature one term, justice of peace 25 years, and 
schoal director, b Hamilton 1813; first wife, Palmyra A. 
Sheldon, b Lebanon 1838, died 1876; children, 1—DeForrest 
Lord, now practicing medicine in Jefferson Co.; second 
wife, Serepta A. ee b Cattaraugus Co. 1824. 

Loomis Orange E.p o Hu bardavilie, farmer, 110 acres, b Brook- 
field, Madison Co, Noy, 14, 1840, s 1874; wife, Jennie E. 
Lawson, b Smyrna, Chanango Co, 1842, married Nov. 17, 
1869; children, 3—Walter O., Frank H,, David S.; father, 
David Loomis, b Brookfield, 1802, died March, 1877; moth- 

. er, Mary Abbey Loomis, b Vienna, Oneida Co. 1804, died 

1874; children, 6—Russell, David, Warren, Phila, Orange 
E., Hiram. Samuel Lawson, b Chenango Co, 1802, died 
1870; wife, Aurelia Merritt Lawson, b Conn. 1809, died 
1864; children, 7—Jerusha, Lydia, Dilen, Jennie, Richard, 
Frank, Nettie, 


Mason Joseph, p o Hamilton, attorney and counselor-at-law, b 
Plattsburg, N. Y, 1827, s 1840, was elected justice of peace 
1851), held office 12 years, was elected county judge 1864, 
for a term of four years, has been collector internal rey- 
enue, was elected Irom the 24th congressional district to 
the 46th congress, 1878; wife, Cornelia R. Sears, b 1835, 
married 1858, 


Manchester Wm. Tp o Hamilton, farmer, 270 acres, b Hamilton 
July, 1824; wife, Lydia A, Mitchell, b DeRuyter, married 
Oct. 6, 1857; children, 1, 

Nash Kirkland W. po Poolville, farmer and hop grower, 10) acres, 
b Hamilton, 1820; father, Willard Nash, b Plainfield, 

Mass, 1796. s 1805, died 1878; mother, Minerva King Nash, 

b Hawley, Mass, 1794, s 1813, married 1819; children, 10— 

Warriner, Cornelia 0., Coryden B., Eyaline A., Harmony 

| ase W., James R,, Delphia M., Esther, Charlotte 


Nash Coryden B., p o Oneida, farmer and currier, b 1853, s 1857; 
Ist wife, Louisa Stocking, b Eaton, 1824, married 1846, 
died 1867; children, 2—Chaneey L., Gerty E.; 2d wife, 
Mary £. Packburat, widow of John Warner, b Albion, 
Oswego Co. 1848, married 1875; children, 1—Ella Elena; 
father, Millard Nash; mother, Minerva King Nash. 

Nash Clark R. po Hubbardasville, merchant and post master, 400 
acres, has held office since 1850, was elected supervisor, 
1871, held the office 5 terms, has been merchant since 1849, 
b Hamilton, 1820; wife, Prudence owe b Brookfield, 
1828, married 1848; children, 5—Clark D., Frank D,, Charles 
D., Eva T,, Clara P.; father, Thomas Nash, b Massachu- 
setts, an early settler. died 1843; mother, a 5 Fay Nash, 
} Massachusetts, died 1850, children 8, living 6, 


Palmer Albion, p o East Hamilton, farmer, b Columbus, Chenango 
Co, 1404, s 1833, has been overseer of poor and anne 
commissioner; wife, Lorinda Blanding, b Brookfield, 1808, 
married 1828, children 5—George B. Horace R., Charles W., 
Anson N., phy H.; father, Amos C, Palmer, b Connecti- 
ent, s 1807, died 1868, was one of, thepionears of Chenango 
Co.; mother, Betsey Calkins Palmer, b Connecticut, died 
aged 70 years, children 8, living, 4. 


Pierce John 8. p 0 Poolville, farmer, 100 acres, b Hamilton, Dec. 19, 
1812; wife, Maria L. Church, b East Haddam, Conn, July 
2d, 1817, married May 10, 1841; children 2—Cynthia L, 
Harvey N; father, Nehemiah Pierce, b Connecticut, Apri 
29, 1781, died 1854, was one of the earliest settlers; mother, 
Lucinda Pierce, b Connecticut, Feb. 14, 178, married Feb, 
26, 1800 ; children 8—Jalien, b Sept, 25, 1808, died May 3, 
- 1878, J. $8, —, Mary Jane, b July 11, 1815, died 1867, Sally 
Pierce, sister Lucindia, was first white female born in 
town. 














Preston Mary T. po Poolville, farmer, 45 acres, b Pitcher Springs, 
Chenango Co, 1845, s 1850; husband, Dayid J, Preston, b 
Hamilton, 1843, married 186", died 1876; children 1—Clara 
Louise; father, Chauncey Palmer, b Connecticut, 1818, 
died 1875; mother, Almita Palmer, b Chenango Co, 1823. 

Pierce Frank T. p o Hamilton, farmer, b Hamilton. 1837; wife, 
Louise Blanchard, b Oneida Co, 1837, died Oct. 14, 1876— 
children 1, 

Payne Charles Clark, po Hamilton. farmer and spevulator, b 1806, 
has been a trustee of Madison University since its com- 
mencement, and member of buard of ex. committee of 
Theological Seminary, 4 years, devoted 9 years to the 
establishment of the Union School of Hamilton, has also 
been village trustee; wife, Mary EB. Swan, b Stonington, 
Conn. 1818, married 1833; children 3—Augustus F., Charles 
R. kimma, 

Richardson Aseph P, po Poolville, farmer and surveyor, 35 acres; 
has been town clerk 18 years. clerk of board of in- 
spectors since 1845, b Hamilton, Dec, 7, 18-1; wife, Olivia 

. Dunham, b Deerfield, Oneida Co, Oct, 3, 1826, married 
Dee. 30, 1849; children. 2—Warren DeFlorence, Palmer 
DeForrest; died Noy. 9, 1864; Father, ae Richardson, 
b Brookfield, Mass, 1795, early settler, died 1863; mother. 
Phebe Palmer Richardson, b Brookfield, Madison Co, 1793, 
died 1874; children, 2—Aseph and Emory b. 

Richards Noble F.p o Earlville, farmer, 150 acres, has been con- 
siable, collector, assessor and inspector of schools, b 
Covington, Mass. 1798, s 1816: wife, Mary J. Howe, b Ham 
ilton, 1818, married 1853; father, Ezra Richards, b Massa- 
chusetts, 1768, s 1816, died 1850; mother, Martha Nash 
Richards, b Massachusetts, 1775, died 1838, was a daughter 
of Michael aud Huldah Howe; children, 11, 

Russell Lewis, p o Hamilton, retired farmer, 70 acres, b Madison, 

839; wife, Helen A, Mills, b Marshall, Oneida Co. 1851, 
married }878, 

Rowland William R, p o Hamilton, principal Union School, b Madl- 
son, 1853; wife, Helen A, Underhill, b Medina, N. Y., 1855, 
married 1877, died 1878. 

Smith William, p o Poolville. farmer, 100 acres, b Poolville, 1830; 
wife, Amanda Estes, b Jefferson Co, 1831. married April 25, 
1860; children, 1—Fmma © ; father, Nehemiah Smith, b 
Colchester, Conn. 1781, s 1410, diea 1867; mother, Sarah 
Hubbard Smith, b Middletown, Conn, 1783. s 1Hi0, died 
1857; children, 7; living, arab Ann, Ellen, Almina. 

Skinner Mary ©. p 0 Poolville. farmer, 150 acres, b Hamilton, 1808; 
husband, Isaac Skinner, b Connecticut, 179%, married 
1849. died 1869; father, Peter Chapel, b Connecticut, 1780, 
8 1803, died 1813; mother, Susan Sanford Chapel, b Con- 
necticut, 1788. died 1857; children, 5; living, Mary, Peter. 

Smith Arthur J, p o Hamilton, coal merchant, 2 acres with coal 
sheds and office, also author of Smith's Ledger, Day- 
Book and Bills Book combined, printed by Garrett, Syra- 
cuse, N, Y., b Hamilton, 1851; wife, Alice E, Bragg, b 
Unadilla, N. Y., 1854, married 1875; children, 2—Arthur 
W,, Warren B. 

Stringer Charles, p o Hamilton, sash and blind manufactory, has 
been road commissioner and assessor, b Eaton, 1828; 
wife, Helen Stone, b Nelson, Madison Go, 1835, married 
1855; children, 3. 

Spear, D. D., Prof. P. B., p o Hamilton, professor Madison Univer- 
sity, b Palmyra, N. ¥., 1811, 8 153). was graduated at Madi- 
son University 1836, since that time has been professor 
and tutor of that institution fo the present time; wife. 
Esther Jackson, b 1817, married 1838, died 1878; children, 8, 
living 3. 

Sawdey Harvey Wesley, p 0 Poolville, retired farmer, 41 acres, b 
Hamilton, 1813; wiie, Celinda C. Hubbard, b Hamilton, 
1815, married 1835; children, 1—Minnie, now Mrs, Isaac 
Seabury Allen, 


Smith Preston H. p o Hamilton, farmer, 83 acres, has bean highway 
commissioner and assessor, b Hamilton, 180%: Ist wife, 
Louisa Porter, b ——, married 1837, died 1850; children, 4; 
2d wife, Sarah Cash, b 183), married 1871; father, David D. 
Smith, b Connecticut, s 1807, died 183%; mother, Althea 
Preston Smith, b New Lebanon, Conn. married 1807, died 
1878; children, 7—Preston H., Nelson A.. Reuben H., Anne 
L., Lucy M., Clarissa A,, David Orlando, 

Smith Albert E. p 0 Poolville, farmer, 140 acres, » Hamilton, 1825; 
wife, Harries Loomis, b Hamilton, 1828, married 1858; 
children, 1—Alton D.,’ b April 2, 1859; father, Hyleman 
Smith, b Hwmilton, 1805, died 1857; mother, Katurah 
Boone Smith, b 1802, died 1853; children, 2—Albert E., 
Sarah EB. now wife of Joseph Smith; Josiah Loomis, b 
Connecticut, 1778, early settler, died 1857; Mary Newton 
Loomis, b Connecticut, 1789, till living. 

Sawdey Sherman W. p o Poolville, farmer, 1) acres, has been school 
commissioner aud path master,b Hamilton, 1805; wife, 
Lucy L. senntacn,; b Massachusetts, 1811, married 1829; 
children 3, 


Smith Adon N. p o Hamilton, steam mill, custom grinding and feed, 
and dealer in flour, salt and grocerigs, b Hamilton, 1854; 
wife, Ella J, Tompkins, b Madison, 1854, married 1875, 


Thompson Matilda A. po Sonth Hamilton, owns 90 acres, b Katon, 
1813; first husband, J. Loveland, b New England, 1801, 
married 1839, died 1843; children, 1—Albert; second bus- 
band, Horace Thompson, b Madison, 1812, married 1855, 
died 1867; children 1—Eva Matilda; father, Daniel Alba, b 
Massachusetts, one of the earliest settlers, died 1839; 
mother, Betsey Newell Alba, died 1854: children, 13; liv- 
ing, 3—Silas, Lucy, Matilda. 

Towle Francis W,p o Hamilton, teacher, b New London, N, H. Nov. 
21, 1885, s 1873, is principal Colgate Academy; wife, 
Jeanette 8, Stewart, b Keene, N. H. married Nov. 21, 1873; 
children, 5. 
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Throop Erastus R Rr o East Hamilton. farmer, 44 acres, b East 
Hamilton, May 15, 1822: wife, Mary A, Nye, b Adams, Jef- 
ferson Co, 1824, married Jan. 91844; children, 2; living, 
Herbert E. b Dec. 17, 1848; father, George Throop; 
mother, Lydia Foote Throop, (for records, see P- Throop.) 
Mrs, Throop is daughter of Thomas and Anna Gold- 
smith Nye, s Brookfield, 1826; father died 1849, mother, 
1858; children, 8; living, 6. 

Tracy John, p o, Hamilton, farmer. 124 acres, b Charleston, Mont- 
gowmery Co. Sept. 26, 1824, s 1838; wife, Mary ae re” Deer 
field, Oneida Co, 1824. married Dec. 24, 1851, died May 16, 
1878; children. 4; father, John Tracey, b Charleston, Mont- 
gomery Co 1793, s 1838. died June 4, 1864; mother. Poll 
Stanton Tracey, b Fairfleld, Herkimer Co. 1793, s 1838; 
children, hog Lucy, Samantha, John, Cynthia, Matil- 
da, Elizabeth, Elijah. { 

Throop Philander H, p o Hubbardsville, farmer, 5” acres, b Hamil- 
ton, April 15. 1512; wife, Clementina Louretta fenner, b 
Rhode Island, May 17, 1818, married Feb, 12. 1815: children 
2—Sterry S.. Lucien F ; father, George Leg b Con- 
necticut, 1787, died 1462; moter, Lydia Foote Throop, b 
Connecticut, 1793, died 1845; children, 7; living—Philan- 
der, Reuben, Erastus. 

Usher Robert P. pe East Hamilton, farmer, 210 acres, been poor- 
master. b Hamilton, Dec. 31, 1811; wife, Ursula Felton, b 
Hamilton, Oct. 4, 1811, married Oct. 7, 1835; father, Robert 
Usher, b Connecticut, 1772, early settler, died 1851; mother, 
Lucy Brainard Usher, died Aug. 31, 1864; children, 5; 
Robards Felton, b New England, an erly settler, died 
1825, Martha Stacy Felton, b New England, died 1845; 
ehildren, 5; living, Louisa, Rosina, Ursula. 

Usher, D. W. p.o East Hamilton, farmer, 130 acres, bas been com- 
missioner 6! highways and inspector of election, » Hamil- 
ton, Deo, 18. 1531; wife. Fidelia Kenny, b Madison, Nov, 
29, 1840, married Jan, 25, 1861; children, 1—--William D.b 
Oct. v8, 1866; father, William Usher, b Hamilton, 1800, died 
1872; mother, Rosetta Foote Usher, b 1804, died 1855; chil- 
dren, 2—D. W. and Fidelia, Edwin Kenny, b Hamilton; 
wife. Lucinda Hubbard, b Hamilton, 

Van Slyck Edward D, P o Hamilton, editor and proprietor Demo- 
cratic Republican, was lieutenant, captain and quarter 
masterio 6th Keg. N. Y. Vols, raised in Cortland Co. 
served two years, raised Co, K. of that Regt, as originally 
organized, b Exeter, Otsego Co. 1833, s 1863, now member 
of board of trustees, Binghamton Insane Asylum; wife. 
faenentn Fisher, b Willett, Cortland Co. 1833, married 


1858. 

White Richmond, p o Earlville, farmer, (0 uecres, b Sherburne 
Chenango Co. 17%, has been supervisor, assessor an 
commissioner of siya, in Sherburne; wife, Lucinda 
b Sherburne, 1802, married 1823; children ae ty, Asa, 
Amelia, Charles; father, Asa White; mother, Sarah White, 
natives, Vermont, came to this county when if was all a 
forest; children 7—Oldest. Richmond. 

Waldron George G. p o Hamilton, prop. Lemocratic Foluntesr, born 
Hamilton, 1841 served 3 years in 157th Regiment late war; 
wits, Mary Amelia Harri-on; married 1864; children 1, 

Wood Nathan B. p o Hubbardsville, blacksmith and farmer, 9 acres, 
learned trade in town of Preston, Chenango Co. in years 
1828-29 40. came to Hubbardsyille and has followed trade 
ever sines. was entirely without funds and borrowed 
money of W. L. Brown to purchase his stock of iron; dates 
his success from that time, his early life was one of great 
hardships, b Johnstown, N. Y. 1810, 6 1888; wife. Dolly 
Heady, b Plymouth, Chenango Co, 1811, murried 1883, 


LEBANON, 


Alling James, p o Lebanon, farmer, b Madison, June 15, 1858, his 
fatber s in Madison, in 1841, removed to Smyrna in 1873. 

Armstrong F. W. po Randalisyille. 

Brown Alfred L. p o Hamilton, farmer and hop grower, 110 acres, 
b Brookfield, 1815, has been commissioner of highways of 
Lebanon, was supt, of Madison County House 12 years; 
ist wife, Martha Green, b Brookfield, 1822, married 1841, 
died 1870; children 4, living—Freddie E.;2d wife, Sarah 
Fulkerson, b Hamilton, 1841, married 1877; father. John 
Brown, b Brookfield, 1793, died 1870; mother, Susan Green- 
man Brown, b Brookfield, 1795; children 8—William B, 
Morris E., Roxana, Benjamin G,, Eunice E., Newell, Mary 
H,, Alfred L, 

Ballard L, po Lebanon, farmer, 300 acres, b Lebanon, March 16, 
1836, has been supervisor and justice of peace, lives on 
homestead with parents who settled 1825; grandfather, s 


1805, 

Baker Truman. p o Earlville, farmer and stock grower, 300 acres, b 
New Lisbon, Otsego Co. N. Y, March 17, 1820, s April 1, 
1854, has been assessor, justice of peace and other minor 
offices; wife, Lucia Cone, h New Lisbon, married June 2, 
1845; children 4—parents, settled in Otsego Co, 1804. 

Clarke Whitman, p o Earlville, 

Fisk P. *.P o Lebanon, farmer and dairyman, 260 acres, b Lebanon 

ay 15, 1852; wife, Hattie A. Rillings, b Lebanon, married 
Sept. 26, 1872, one child; grandfather, Squire Seymour, was 
one of the first settlers in Lebanon. 

Gray Jerome M. p o Hamilton. patentee Gray's weather strips, road 
scrapers and snow plows for side walks, has been trustee 
of village of Hamilton, b Lebanon, 1817; wife, Harriet 
Barrett, b Georgetown, 1835, married 184; children, 1; 
father, of Mrs. Gray, Samuel Barrett, b Vermont;mother, 
Eleanor Paype Barrett, b Georgetown, Mr, Barrett was 
the eldest of a family of 15 children of James and Sarah 


Barrett. 
Gilbert Jobn B. p o Lebanon, 











Hartshorn Asa, p o Lebanon, farmer, 231 acres, b Lebanon, Jan. 14, 
829, has been highway commissioner; 1st wife, Sarah A. 
Howes, b Madison Co. May 28, 1836, married Reet: 28, 1864, 
died Aug. 29. 1866; 2d wife, Brunette Morgan, b Smithfield, 
Feb, 6, 1835, married Oct, 1, 1867; children 4. 

Kinny Thomas H. p o Earlville, farmer, 100 acres. has been con- 
stable 7 years, and collector, b Hamilton, 1810, s 1839; wife, 
Ruth Clark, b Rhode Island, 1812, married 1835; children 
4, living 2Clark H, Hoyt B.; father, Thomas Kinney, b 
Connectiout, 179', 8 1805, died 1665; mother, Prudence 
Howe Kinney, b Connecticut, died 1874, 

Lamb Edwin M. po Lebanon, farmer, §4 avres, b Lebanon, Nov. 20, 
1821, has been overseer of poor, supervisor and town 
clerk; wife. Mary C. Benedict, b Li banon, married May 
28, 1845; children 5; father, Ira Lamb, b Massachusetts, s 
1816. 


Newton Francis B, p o Hamiltoa, livery stable and farmer, 12 acres, 
has been constable, collector and deputy sheriff, b Madi- 
son, 1842; wife, Margaret Watn, b Canada, 1849, married 
1868 ; children 5. 

Parsons Nancy D. p o Randallsville, 5 acres, b Lebanon, 1819, s 1873; 
husband, Horace A. Pargons, b Smyrna, Chenango Co. 
1809, married 1853, died 1876, was a farmer in Smyrna, :00 
acres, Was a promirent citizen, a kind husband, and loved 
by all who knew him, died of a disease contracted during 
the centennial exhibition. 

Pike L. B. po Lebanon, merchant, b Smyrna, N. Y , Jure 16, 1846. 5 
1871; wife, Almeda ©, Sornberger, married Jan. 26_ 1870; 
children 1 

Swift Justus G. p o [lamilton, farmer, 92 acres, been assessor io 
Lebanon three years, b Hamilton, 1819. s 1865; wife, Sarah 
A. Shattuck, b Hamilton, 1819. married 1841; children 2— 
Charles L.. Willie B., both deceased: father, Elisha Swift, 
b Sharon, Mass. 177%. 5 1800, died 1851; mother, Lydia -now 
Swift, b Plainfield, Mass, 1785, died 1858; children 9, living 
—Lydia, David, Lucinda. Abijab, J. G, Florinda; Justus 
Shattuck. b Massachusetts, 1785; Polly Robingon Shattuck, 
b 1786; children 11, it Ty yg enilia, Mary, Sarab, 
William J., James F’., Orville J., Harriet D, 

Smith Sidney D, p o Randallsville, merchant and postmaster, b 
Hamilton, Oct. 5, 1849, supervisor. postmaster and notary 
public; wife, Mary M hopkins, h Georgetown, S. C . mar- 
ried Jan. 1, 1872; children 2. The land now bie pa by 
him was formerly a plantation owsed by Mrs, McMasters 
who kept slaves. 

Shapley Lewis, p o Randallsyille, farmer, 160 acres, b Maroh 18, 
1807; wife, Jenette Church, b Jan 1, 1812, married Oct, 18, 
1881; children 8; parents came into the town in 1803 and 
were Shakers. 

Stowell Horace, po Eaton, tarmer, 150 acres, b Lebanon, Noy, 29, 

11; wife, Anna Andrews, b Eaton, Madison Co., married 
May 16, 1834; children 6, living 5; father, Enoch Stowell, s 
1788; grandtather was o revolutionary soldier, captainand 
preacher, 

Seymour Alfred, p o Lebanon farmer and dairyman, 200 acres, b 
Lebanon, Jan. §. 1817, bas held various minor offices in 
town and church, has records of Lebanon agricultural 
society; wife, Rhoda A. Green b Brookfield, Madison Co, 
married Jan, 1, 1846; children 7; father came from Hart- 
ford, Conn., and settled on homestead in 1803. 

Willcox Bradford B p_o Earlville, farmer, 140 acres, b Norwich, 
Chenango Co. Jan, #1, 1835, s 1863; wife, Sophronia Ingalls. 
b Hamilton, Oct. 11, 1839, married June 1%, 1862; children 
3,—Charlie B,, Georgie E.. May 1.; father, Whitman 
Willcox, b Rhode Island, 1795, s 1800, died 1845; mother, 
Lacinda Parker Willcox, b Massachusetts, May 9, 1799,s 
1804, died March 6, 1878; children 7. 


DE RUYTER. 


Allen ay’ . p o Shed’s Corners, farmer, 75 ares, b Madison 
0. May 26, 1842, s 1870. Has been justice of peace, 

Ames F, W. p o DeRuyter, farmer, 130 acres, b Plymouth, Chenango 
Co. Feb. 19, 1820) 8 Dee. 1, 1846: has been school director; 
wife, Electa E, Ray, b Nelson, Feb. 25, 1822, married Sept, 
6, 1842; children 8, 

Burdick H. W. p o DeRuyter. jeweler, b Lincklaen, 1812, s 1848, has 
been constable; wife, Eliza Estes, b Madison, 

Brown Timothy G. p o DeRuyter, farmer, #0 acres, b phn aire 
Madison Co. Aug. 20, 1825; wife, Melvina Peavy, b Allen, 
Alleghany Co, Jan, 17, 1852; children 4. 

Burdick Albert G. p o DeRuyter, farmer, 255 acres, b DeRuyter, 
March 23, 1807; has been supervisor and captain; wife, 
Eunetia ¥, Wheeler, b Nelson, Madison Co, married Feb. 
28, 1841; children 5. 

Cone Monroe, p o DeRuyter, manufacturer of cheese boxes and 
farmer, 50 acres, b Chenango Co, 1843, s 1861, married 1876; 
children 1. 

Clark Silas S, p o DeRuyter, physician, 30 acres. b Brookfield, Madi- 
son Co, 1824, has been trustee of academy, village trustee, 
member board of education, assessor; wife, Mary Jane 
Champlain, b Hopkinton, R. 1,, married 1848; children 3, 

Crumb J, H. p o DeRuyter, supervisor. 

Curey James, p o DeRuyter, 

Clarke J. p o DeRuyter. 

Godfrey F. M. po DeRuyter, farmer, 134 acres, b 1837, s 1863, wife, 
Harriet Gardner, married 1557; children, 2. 

Gage Edwin L. p o DeRuyter, farmer, is a breeder of Spanish and 
Merino sheep, and a dealer in stock, 200 acres. b DeRny- 
ter, 1832; ‘e, Jane Arnold, b DeRuyter, married 1861; 
children, 1—Carrie E. 

Gardner D. Foster, p o Shed’s Corners, farmer, 215 acres, b DeRuy- 
ter, March 5, 1838, has been inspector of election and as- 
sessor two terms; wite, Cla A. Smith, h Cazenovia, 
Madison Co, Jan, 28, 1864; children, 3, 
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Hamlin, J. E. po New Woodstock, carriage painter, b Berlin, Conn. 
Aug. 80, 1829, s Sept. 1837; wife, Ann P, Gale, b Elbridge, 
png Co. married Sept. 21, 1857, 

Hall Geo p o DeRuyter. ? 

Jenks E. D. p o DeRuyter, clerk and farmer, 127 3-10 acres, b De- 

Ruyter, 1844,has been school director; wife, Susan M. 

Delemater, b Oneida Co. married 1870); children. 4. 

Maxson L. P. p o Shed’s Corners, sheep farmer, 193 acres, b Nelson, 

825; wife, Susan Corniss, b Orange Co. Vt. married 1849; 
children, 2. 

Merchant B. F. p 6 DeRuyter, farmer, 500 acres, b DeRuyter, 1825; 
wife, Nettie Johnson, b Otselic. 

Maxson Charles H. p o DeRuyter, farmer, 117 acres, b Washington 
Co. R, I. 1816, s 1886; wife, Lena Ann Enus, b Ruyter, 
married Sept. 29, 1889; children, 2—Charles B., Henry D. 
graduate Amherst College. 

Mason G. S.p o DeRuyter, builder, 30 acres, b May 13, 1833, s 1833, 
has been justice of peace; wife, 5. Newett, b DeRuyter, 
married 1873; children, 1. 

Merchant, Morris R. p o DeRuyter, general merchandise, 810 acres, 

ept. 25, 183%; wife, Mary A. Randall, b Harlem City, 
married Noy, 12, 1463; one adopted daughter. 

Nix Thomas, p o DeRuyter. 

Pulford Nancy M. B o DeRuyter. 

Reeve Newel, po DeRuyter@farmer, 60 acres, b Cazenovia, Nov. 6, 
1819, s 1819; wire, S. M. Lewis, b , Oneida Co. mar- 
ried Sept, 20, 1840; children, 3; has been road and excise 
commissioner. 

Rigby David, p o DeRuyter, farmer, 85 acres, has been assessor, b 
Oxford, Chenango Co. May 17, 1817, s 1838; wife, Retsey A. 
Ray. b Nelson, April 28, 1820, married Sept. 14, 1842; chil- 





ren, 4. 

Stanton Alvin, po DeRuyter, farmer, 52 acres, b Cazenovia, Madi- 
son Co. 1809, s 1809, has been school director; wife, Polly 
Dye, married 1836; children, 6. 

Smith S. E. p o Shed’s Corners, farmer, 223 acres, b DeRuyter, 1833; 
wife, Hunt, married Jan, 16, 1862; children, 2. 

Sperry 5.8. p o DeRuyter, farmer, 75 acres, b Pompey, 1834, s 1853, 
has been school director; wife, M. Brennenstubl, b Cort- 
land Co. married 1862; children, 4. 

Scott Horace. p o DeRuyter. 

Smith Patrick, p o DeRuyter. 

Tripp Henry, p o DeRuyter, farmer, 32 acres. b DeRuyter, 1821; wife, 
Chloe C, Eaton, married 1855; children, 3. 

Wells Jason B. p o DeRuyter, teacher and farmer. b DeRuyter, 1817; 
wife, Maria Stilman, b Unadilla, married 1894; children, 3; 
has been school commissioner, justice and assessor. 

Wall, William F. p o DeRuyter, merchant and farmer, 188 acres, b 
Aug. 26, 1833, 8 1864, has been commissioner of highways; 

@, May J. Coon, married Sept. 4, 1858 children, 4. 

Wheeler Benjamin W. p o Shed’s Corners, farmer, 50 acres, b Ches- 

ter, N. H. 1807, s 1817; wife, Eliza Cole, b Plainville, Otsego 
: Co. married 1832; children, 7 

Wright Thomas, p o DeRuyter, retired farmer, 200 acres, b Madison 

Co. 1832, has been schoo] directer and assessor; wife, P. 

é Hunt, b DeRuyter, married July 22, 1865; children, 2. 
Wileox John, p o DeRuyter, retired farmer, 90 acres. b Cortland Co, 
. 8 1826, has been road commissioner and school direc- 

tor; wife, Esther Newell. married 1856; children, 4. . 

Wood Lewis, 4 o Shed’s Corners, farmer, 150 acres, b DeRuyter, 
1809, has been schoo) director; wife, Sarah Winslow, b 
Truxton, married 1848; children, 7. 

Wilbirt John K. p o DeRuyter, farmer, 288 acres, b DeRuyter, June 
19, 1813, s 1337, has been highway commissioner 10 years: 
wife, Martha M. Hawkins, b Pompey, married Sept. 2, 
1835; children, 1, 

Wheeler E. C. p o DeRuyter. 

Wight Wells G. p o DeRuyter, 

York Robert P. p o De Ruyt>r, cig & ods merchant, has been 1st 
lieut. and captain 114th N. Y. Vols, lient.-col. and col. 75th 
N. Y. Vet. Vols., b Lincklaen, Chenango Co. 1835, s 1839; 
ioc cynnie E., b Brookfield, Madison Co. married 1857; 
children 1, - 


GEORGETOWN. 


Allard Erie! D. po Georgetown, farmer, 240 acres, b Georgetown, 
March 22, 1882; wife, — Jobnson, b DeRuyter, Oct, 22, 
1832, married Dee. 31, 1856; children 7. 

Atwood H. N. p o Georgetown. 

Allen Milton D. p o Georgetown, 

Bliss E. p o Georgetown. 

Bliss Richard, P o Georgetown, ‘ 

Brown Alfred A, farmer, p o Georgetown, b Georgetown, Dea, 19, 
1820, owns 360 acres, has held offices of supervisor 5 years, 
justice peace 20 years, loan commissioner, 3 years, and 
member of assembly 1865; wife, Sarah EK. Wagner, born 
Georgetown, April 12, 1826, married Sept. 7, 1847; 7 ohild- 
ren, his father came in Georgetown in 1809, and cleared 

t the farm where he now resides, 

Currier John H p o Georgetown. 

Griffith ROOrKS. p o Georgetown, 

Hawks Israel, p o Georgetown. 

Hawks A. A. po Georgetown. 

Harrison Hannah, po Georgetown. 

Morrow John B, p 0 Georgetown. 

McCoy Andrew, p 0 Georgetown. 

Mack Orville, p 0 Georgetown. 

Stoddard A, A. p o Georgetown. 

Stanton A. C. po Georgetown. : 

Salisbury Eber, p o erie ee farmer and miller, b Waterville, 
Oneida Co, April 19, 1822, 5 1826; wife, Mary D, Atwood, b 
Georgetown; children 2. 

Utter D. B. p o Georgetown. 

White C. M. p o Georgetown. 

Wagner C. C. p o Georgetown. 

Whitmore Otis H. p o Georgetown. 








MADISON. 


Arity Mrs. Caroline, p o Bouckville, farmer, 40 acres, b Madison Co, 
1836; husband, David Arity, b Madison Co. 1834, married 
1847, died 1874; children 3—Woodford, Arity, b 1849; wife, 
Mary E, Howard, b 1850, married 186". 

Austen Thomas, p 0 Madison, farmer, 75 acres, b England. 1816, s 
1852; wife, May Curl, b England, 1816, married 1838; child- 
ren 2—Robert, b 1840, May, b 1838, Thomas, b 1836, all born 
county of Kent, England, 

Bridge R. D., p’o Solsville, farmer, 185 acres, b Madison Co, 1845; 
wife, Libbie Kershaw; b Madison Co., 1846, married 1870, 
died Aug 6, 1879, children 2—Burdette Lewis, Rolland D. 

Bridge magoey, p o Solsville, proprietor Solsville Hotel. b Madison 
Co, 1819; wile. E. J, Martin, b Madison Co., 1822, married 
1845, children 3—L. R,, May J , Gertrude M. 

Burchard Sylvester, p o Hamilton, farmer. 400 acres, b Oneida Co., 
1834, s 1888: wife, Alla Morse, b Eaton, Madison Co., 1841, 
married 1861, children 3—Seneca Barton, b 1863, Herbert 
Morse, b 1870. Anna T., b 1874. 

Burlingame ©, P., p o Hamilton, farmer 50 acres, b Madison Co., 1824; 
wife, Phoebe Brainard, b Madison Co., 1828, married 1847, 
children 3—Dealton, b 1848, Emma, b 1857, Etta A,, b 1862. 

Babcock A. G., p o Madison, farmer and carpenter, 239 acres, born 
Madison Co., 1824; wife, Deborah F. Durfee, b Madison Co. 
i8z5, married 1847; children 3—Adelia D., b 1851, Franklin 
A., b 1862, Lynn, b 1807; father, Ezra Babcovk, b Mass.. 
1794, 8 1815, died 1879, was a school teacher in early lite, 
afterwards a farmer and builder: chi-dren, 12, living, 5, 
He had six brothers and two sisters. 

Blair Januette, p o Madison, farmer, 85 acres, b Madison Ca,. 1814; 
father. Seth | Jair, b Werren, Mass , 1740. s 1799, died 1852, 
was in the Revolutionary war and has since drawn a pen- 
sion until his death; children 5, living 3—Sophia, h 1798, 
Adolphus, b 1800, Janette. RA Goodrich, b Oswego Co., 
1848, s 1863, married Mary F. Putnam, 1877. 

Bacon Curtis, p o Hamilton, retired farmer, carpenter and builder, 
15 acres, b Conn,, 17%, 5 1805; Ist wife. Abigail Peckham, 
b Madison Co., 1709. married 1824, died 1853, children 9— 
Lucetta, b 1825, Harriet, b. 1827, Mary, b 1829, Martha b 
1831, Charles T,, b 1838, B. Franklin, h 1837, Julia Ann, b 
1834, Henry, b 1843, Prudence, b 1840; 24 wite, ag 
Chapman Stephens, b Vt., 1808, married 1855: Orlando R. 
Stephens, b 184; Permillia Stephens, b 1826, Wm. B. Stey- 
ens, b 1832, Addison M. Stevens, b 1841, Wesley D, Stevens, 


1843, 
Pidwell Henry K. po Hamilton, farmer, 7 acres, b Conn. 182); 6 1827; 
wife, L. Head. b Madison Co . 1821, married 1852; children 
4—Libbie, b 1855, Nelson H,, b 1857, Rosa 'D., b 1862, Henry 


J., b 1864. 

Burnham Matthew R., p o Madison. b Hartford, Conn , 1791, s 1796; 
wife, Rhoda Warren, b Oneida Co, 1707, married 1824; 
children 7; father, Abner Burnham, b Conn., Aug. 15, 1775, 
s 1801, died 1843, farmer and shoemaker; wife, Elizabeth 
Rockwell, b 1756, died July 21, 1887. 

Brown Rockwell B., p o Oriskany Falls, farmer, 120 acres, has been 
assessor, b Madisen Co., 1821; wife, Lucinda Northrup, b 
N. J, 18287, married 1851; children ’—Sarah L., b, 1852, Alta 
#.,b 1861. Asher Brown, b Vt., March 7, 1791, died May 22, 
18; wife, Jemimah Porter, b Mass , Alig. 16,1797, married 
Sept. 4, 1817, died June 11. 1870; children 5, living 2. John 


Brown, grandfather of Rockwell, b P:wnal, Vt., 1783, s 
1795, died 1849. He was a Revolutionary saldier and pen- 
sioner. 


Burnham William, po Madison, farmer. 57 acres, b Madison Co. 
1825; wife, Sarah Maria Coe, b Madison Co,, 1826, marrie 
1852; children 3—William H, b 1857, died 1871, Mary Etta, b 
1859. Herbert I., b 1861, Flora E., b 1865, (Refer to History 
of Madison Co, for Burnham history.) 


Brigham Arthur L_ po Solsville, farmer, 120 acres, b Madison Co. 
1849; wife, Minnie Bracket, » Herkimer Co. 1855, married 
1878; children 1—Hattie, 


Curtis Allen, p o Madison, farmer, 100 acres, b Madison Co, 1811, 
has been justice of the peace since Jan. 1858. supervisor 3 
ears and superintendent of poor 18 years; wife, Arabella 
E. Richardson, b Madison Co, 1815, married 1834; cbild- 
ren 11, 


Curtis Uri, p o Madison, retired farmer, 21 acres, b Madison, 1801, 
died 1880; wife, Lydia A. Button, b Cazenovia, 1810, mar- 
ae on children 4—Edward B., Joel A,,.Alfred &,, 

rank C, 


Cole Milton, p o Solsville, farmer and dealer in blooded stock, 100 
acres, b Madison Cu, 1841; wife, Jane L. Bellows, b Oneida 
Co. 1839, miarried 185; children 1—James A, 


Coe Isaac, p o Madison, retired farther, b Stratford, Conn. 1799, 5 
166, bas been school commissioner, assessor and member 
of legislature in 1839; wife, Nancy Barker. b Madison Co. 
1802, married 1825; children 2—S. Maria, b 1826, Isaac R., b 

‘ July, 1828. 

Coe Lyman 8. p o Hamilton, farmer, 80 acres, b Madisow Co. 1839; 
wife, Cordelia S. Stowell, b Oneida Co. 1841, married 1861; 
oneeres 2—Alfred B,, b 1866, Ada E., b 1868, Adwlbert E., 
b 1877. 


Coolidge James, p o Bouckville, farmer, carpenter and surveyor 
20 acres, b Middlesex Uo. Mass. July 23, 1756, 5 1806, waa 
justice of peace 244 years, has buried six wives; children 
4, living I—M., Francis, resides in Kansas b 1814, 


Crain Chauncey, po Bouckville, farmer and scale manufacturer, 6 
acres, b Connectionf, 1805, s 1819, has held several promi- 
nent town offices; wife, Lorilla Wilkinson, b Vermont, 
a a 1832; children 4--Jane, Gaylord H,, Elisha 
. Julia A. 
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Chase Truman B,, p 0 Hamilton, farmer, 80 acres, h Madison 1844; 
wife, Jennie Hopkins, b Madison. 1844, married 1866; As+ 
Chase, b Massachusetts, 1796, 5 Madison Co. at an early 
day, was farmer and carpenter, died April 24, 1866; wife, 
Martha D. Tift. b Rhode Island, 1800, married 1820; child- 
ren 6—Mr. Chase had 13 brothers, 

Curtis L. Walker, po Madison, farmer, 121 acres,.b Madison Co, 
1$46; Ist wife, Anna Van Deusen, b 1845, married 1866, died 
1867; 2d wife, Julia Dickinson, b Chenango Co, 1544, mar- 
ried 1870; children, Carrie Amelia. b 1873. 

Coe John B. p o Madison, stock dealer and farmer, 60 acres, born 
Madison Co, 1818; wife, Flora Skee), b Leb non, Madison 
Go, 1414, married 184; father, Isaac Coe, born Stratford, 
Conn. 1772, 8 1806, died 1841; farmer and cattle dealer, has 
been overseer of poor, and «a prominent man in the 
county Agrioultural Society. 

Coe Maria, b Stratford, Conn. 1797, 1806, 160 acres; Eliza Coe, b 
Madison Co, 1814, Arietta Coe, born Madison Co, Oct, 23, 


1818, 

Collister Isaac, po Madison, farmer, 100 acres, born Madison Co, 
August 19, 1809; Ist wife, Perscilla Pierce, b 1809, married 
March 41, 1830, died 1482; 2a wife, Havnah Pierce, born 
Madison Co, 1811, married me ar 26, 1882, died 1877; 8d 
wife, Elizabeth Shoemaker, b Germany, wenet f 16, 1822, 
married 1479, Samuel Collister, b Massachusetts, 1777, s 
1709, died 1814. 

Clark Richard, po Madison, farmer, 106 acres, b England, 1845, 8 
854; wife, Theresa Carpenter, b Madison Co, 1851, mar- 
rivd 1871; children 2—Iida, Adelbert. 

Cleveland Samuel G. p o Madison, farmer, 1/5 acres, b Madison 
Oo, 1821; wife, Abisha Pease, b Seneca Co. 1821, married 
1844; children 3—Frederick, Erastus, Herbert A., Charles 
W., Erastus Cleveland, b Connecticut, June 20, 1971, s 
1793, died 1857, he built the first mills in Madison Co, bas 
represeuted the county in the legislature, and was judge 
of the county for years, appointed by the Governor, (refer 
to Madison Co, History. for futher information); wife 
Rebecca Berry, b Connecticut, August 13, 1774. married 
1798, died 1861, 

Chadwick Isaac, farmer and teacher, b Massachusetts, 1788, 3 1798, 
died 1868, was orderly sergeant in war of 1812; wife, Jane 
McPherson, b New Hampshire. 1791, married 1819; chil- 
dren, 6, she was a teacher for many years in Madison Co, 
Annie Maria Chadwick, b 1421, 

Curtis Leroy, p o Solsville, farmer, 74 acres, b Madison, 1828; wife, 
Francis M, Peterson, b Madison, 1833, married 1852; chil- 
dren, 3—Burr ©,, Mary A,, Catharine J. 

Cushman, A. Joshua,(firm of Cushman & Root) general merchan- 

ise and postmasters since 1874, p o Madison, b Madison 
Co 1450; wife, Frances UC, Root, b Madison Co. 1451, mar- 
ried 187%; children, 2. 

Dodge E. p o Hamilton, president Madison University and profes- 
sor anaawgion Seminary, b Salem, Mass, April 22, 1819, s 
1854; wife, Eleanor F. Rogers, b Providence, R, 1, married 
Sept, 2, 1863, 

Durfee Benjamin A, po Hamilton, farmer, 80 acres, b Madison Co. 
186; first wife, Amelia Hammond, b Cattaraugus Co. 
married 185), died 186j—second wife, Frances Bronson, b 
Madison Co, 1843, married 1871; children, 1—Amelia May, 


b 1873. 

Davis E. T. p o Madison, farmer, 100 acres, b Wales, 1820,s 1812; 
fivst wife, Sarah Evans, b Wales, 1826, married 1845, died 
1862; children, 6; second wife, Mary Davis, b Wales, 1827, 
married 1868; children, 2. 

Davis Thomas, p o Madison, 14 acres, b Wales, 1816, s 1842; wile, 
Ann Jones, b Wales, 1813, married 1839; children, 7—Mary 
A,, Jane E., Ann L,, David, Thomas F., John J., Sarah 


Ann. 

Durfee Goodwin, po Hamilton, retired farmer, 25 pores, b Rhode 
Island, 1716, 6 1801, wife, Elizabeth B, Dean, b Warren Co. 
June, 1805. married 1848. 

Edgarton William W. p o Bouckyille, farmer and proprietor of the 
White House, 201 acres. b Madison. Madison Co. 1825, first 
wife, M. W. Howard, b Madison Co. 1830, married 1850, died 
1860: second wife, KE. A, Keyes, b Chenango Co, 1840, mar- 
ried 1873; father, William Edgarton, b Massachusetts, 1780, 
8 1801, died 18a. 

Forward Joseph W. po Bouckville, farmer and hop dealer, 21 acres, 

Sussex Co. England, 1826, 5 1841; wife, Elizabeth W. San- 
born, b Madison Co. 1829, married 1856; children, 6—Cath- 
arine M, b 1858, Dewitt, died 1842, Fannie BE, b 1864, Sophia 
A, b 1866, Zoe R, b 1860, Arthur, b 1871. 

Fagan Elbert, po Hamilton, farmer, 25 acres, b Otsego Co, 1852, 5 
sane wife, Libbie Bidwell, b Madison Co, 1852, married 

Foot Genres L. p o Madison, proprietor Foot’s Hotel, b Eaton, 

adison Co. 1818; first wife, Abigail A. b Delaware Co. 
married Jan. 1841, died 1857; second wife, L. M. Lee, b On- 
ondaga Co. married 1859, 

Griswold L, W. p o Bouckyille, farmer, 98 acres, b Madison Co, 1850; 
father, William R. Griswold, b Madison Co, 1820, 

Hazzard Oliver, p o Madison, b Madison, 18 4, brother, Russell 
Hazzard, b Madison, 1814; has held town offices, 
Harrington Reuben, p o Madison, farmer, 112 acres, b Onondaga Co, 
1818, 5 1822; Ist wife, Jeanette Marshall, b Madison Co, 
1818, married 1840, died 1848; children 1.—Byron, bh 1848. 
beh = Lovisa Kimball, b Massachusetts, 1817, married 


Henderson Solomon, p 6 Madison, farmer, 264 acres, b Warren Co. 
7, 8 1835, has been asseasor 12 years; wife, Emily A. 
White, b Madison, 1823, married 1846; children 4,—Wilber 
Milton, b 1848, John Alexander, b 1853, Ada Grace, Lizzie 
Estelle, b 1454, 
Johnson Myron H. p o Madison, b Madison Co. 1847; wife, Alice 
Dann, b Oswego Co, 1853, married 1875. Jobn W. Jotnson, 
b Madison Co, 1810; wife, Susan Peckham, b 1812; children 
3,—Isaac, Edward and Myron. 





Jones Timothy, p o Madison, farmer, 75 acres, b Wales, 1811, 5 1843; 

wife, Hannah Reese, b Wales, 1931, married 1853; children 
« 4 Mary E. b 1856, David J.’b 1857, John B, b 1858, A, 
Lincoln, b 1861, 

Johnson Isaac N. p 0 Madison, farmer, 49 acres, b Madison Co, 1837; 
wife, Martha Butcher, b Madison, 1835, married 1857; 
children 2—Burt, W. Hollis ; father, J, W. Johnson. 

Johnson John W. p o Madison, retired farmer, 72 acres. b Madison 
Co, 181); wife, Susan Peckham, b Madison Co, 1812, mar- 
vied 1835; children 3—Isaac N., Edward, ‘yron H.; Chas, 
Peckham, b Rhode Island, 1777, s 179, died 1860; children 
16: Nathaniel Johnson, b Spencer, Mass, 1765. s 1800, died 
1840; children 2, 

Kimberly Henry, farmer. 423¢ acres, b Berkshire Co. Mass, 1828, s 
1836; wife, Anndelusha Simpson, b_ Madison (Qo, 1832, mar- 
ried 1847; children 3—Sherman J, b 1850, Triphenia, b 
1856, Claude 8. b 1867. ‘ 

Kinney Charles, p o Solsville, farmer, 82 acres, b Oneida Co. 1801, 8 
1802, died 1877; wife, Sophia Knox, b Nelson, Madison Co. 
1806, married 1827; children 7—Ezra Kinney, b Dutchess 
Co. 1776, s 1802, died 1837; John Knox, b Blandford, Mass, 
1775, s 1804, died 1866, 

Lewis John I. p o Solsville, farmer, 183 acres, b Madison Co. 1819; 
wife, Sarah Washburn, b Omeida Co, 183u, married 1847; 
children 3,—Layton D,, William B., Edith, 

Lewis A. G, p o Solsyille, farmer, 177 acres, b April, 1827; has been 
road commissioner; wife, Ellen I’. Clark, b Otsego Co. 
1889, married 1860; Albert Lewis, b Madison Co. 1807, mar- 
ried 1832; wife Emeline Gifford, b 1808. 

Leland Yale, p o Madison, b Madis.m Co, 1802, has been supervisor 
in Eaton two years and colonel of artillery of county for 
sometime, raising from rank of private, 50 acres of land; 
wife, Julia Ann Morris, b Eaton, Madison Co, 1806, married 
1828, died 1879; children 1—D, W. Leland, b Madison Co. 
1838; wife, Martha A, House, b Madison Go, 1836, married 
1862; father, Joshua Leland, well known as Col. Leland, 
b Mass. 1741. 8 174, died 1810; he was one of the earliest 
settlers of the county, was first in all prominent enter- 
prises such as building mills and potash manufacto- 
ry, be also carried on an extensive farm of 25 acres with 
his other branches of business, paying for the same in 1795, 
Deed was axecuted before M. Kay, then a commissioner. 
Mr, Le'and had 7 sons and | daughter, the only one living 
—Yale Leland, 

Lawrence W. W. po Bouckyille, farmer, 140 acres, b Mass. 1820, s 
1841; wite, Elvira Marsh, b Madison Co, 1823, married 1846; 
children 2—Lucinda, b 1847, Viola, b 1850, 

Lovejoy A, 0. p o Hubbardsville, farmer and hop dealer, 230 acres, 
b Madison Vo. 1839, has been assessor 9 years; wife, Nancy 
Blanding, b Brookfield, 1844, married 1867; children 2— 
Benjamin, Wm, Franklin, Moutreville. Abrja Lovejoy, b 
Madison Co. 1798, was blacksmith and farmer, died 1850; 
father, Benjamin Lovejoy, b 1775, s 1780, died 1865, 

Lovejoy Charles, p o Madison, farmer, 120 acres, b Madison, 1823; 
wife, Samantha Weble, b Ots.go Co. 1828, married 1857; 
children 2, rg po bh 2) b Madison Jan, 16, 1798, died 
1828, Benjamin Lovejoy, b Vermont, 1769, s 1701, died 1859. 

Lewis Seymour W,p o Solsville, farmer, 65 acres, b Madison Co. 
1831; wife, Mary Ann Kinney, b Nelson, 1832, married 1856; 
children 1—Mabe), b 1868, Charles Lewis, b Connecticut, 
March 1780, 8 180, died 1864; wife, Sally Morton, b Nov. 

“ ‘99, 1787, married 1808, died April 16, 1850. Abner Marton, b 
Massachusetts, 1726, s 1790, died 1823; wife, Sophia Mor- 
ton, b Massachusetts, 1746, married died 1847, aged 
101 years, Solomon Morton, b May 11, 1767, died Jan, 22, 
1822, was one of the first Baptist clergymen of the county, 
and a prominent man, 

Loomis R, ©. p o Solsville, farmer, 64 acres, b Madison Co. 1822; wife, 
poy Haling, b Chenango Co, 1827, married 1457, children 
$—Frank R. b 1859, Clark H, b 1864, A. L. b 1861, 

Lippitt J. W. p o Solsville, farmer, 75 acres, b Massachusetts, 1522, 
8 1838, was supervisor from 1862 to 1878, was in Assamb! 
1864 and 1872, and in Senate 1878 and ‘7; wife, Maria E, 
Curtis, b Madison Co, June 5, 1826, married Oct. 12, 1849, 

Manchester M, L. po Madison, farmer, 180 acres, b Madisou Co. 

831; wife, Lottie M. Gates, b Oneida Co. 1839, married 
1862; children, Jobn B., b 1865, Williain G, Maechester, b 
1870, died 1474; William Manchester, b Little Compton, R. 
I, 1779, 5 1790, died 1857, was a prominent man, was justice 
of peace for many years, supervisor 15 years, member of 
assembly in 1830-'31. 
Mc Clenathan James, p o Bouckville, farmer, 120 acres, b Madison 
; ae pa wite, Mary Adelle Kern, b Wisconsin, 1858, mar- 
ried 1 

Marshall William, p o Madison, farmer, b Lincolnshire, England, 
1827, 8 1853; wife. Rebecca Tomlinson, b England, 1825, 
married 1845; children 1—Joseph, b England, 1847, died 1476, 

Mc Cartney John, p o Madison, farmer and hop grower, 30! acres, b 
Madison Co. 1822; Otis McCartney, b Madison Co, 1844; 
wife, Belle Abbey, b Madison Co, 1459, married 1868, Otis 
Me Cartney, b Madison, i804, died 1869, John Me Cartuey, b 
1775, 8 1800, died 1822, James Me Cartney, b Madison Co, 
1802, died 1845, 

Mc Cartney Chauncey, p o Oriskany Falls, farmer, 100 acres, born 
Madison Oo, 1829; wife, A. Eliza King, b Madison Co, 1838, 
married 1855; children 1—Nellie, Danforth King, b Cort- 
land Co. 1815, s 1856, a retired farmer, Chauncy Mc Cart- 
ney, b Madison Co, 1807, died 1863, 

Mc Cartney Charles, p o Oriskany Falls, farmer, 88 acres, b Madi- 
son Co 1842; wife, Ida Mathews, b Herkimer Co, 1855, 
married 1879, Chauncy Mc Cartney, b Madison, 1408, died 
1863; wife, Sarah Stevenson, b Massachusetts, 1810, mar- 
ried ——, died 1877. 

Osborn Prof. L. M. po Hamilton, Prof. in Hamilton University, b 
Ohio, 1823, s 1843; wife, Phebe Brown, b Madison. 1830, 
married 1850; children 6—Elizabeth A., Charles L,, Harriet 
M., Minnie, George, Willie. 








PERSONAL STATISTICS. xix 


Phelps Isaac, b 180), s 1802, was post master 15 years; wife, Ma 
Etta M, Perkins, b Oswego Co. 1844, married 1871; echild- 


ren 1, 

Phelps Ambrose, farmer and carpenter, 80 acres, b Madison Co. 
1804, died 1880; wife, cog! Edgerton, b Massachusetts, 
1804, s 1805, married 1831; children 4—Benjamin E.. Alla- 
seba M,, Mary A, E. M., b Madison Co, 1860, adopted 


Peckham Tra, p o Bouckville, stone business, 16 acres, b Madison Co. 
1805, died 1874; wife, Phebs Simmons. b Madison Co, 1812, 
married 1831; children 2—Lewis W., b 1836, Sidney, b 185}. 

Peckham David, po Hamilton, farmer, 57 acres, b) Madison Co. 
1801, 1st wife, Harriet Brown, b Madison Co, 1811, married 
1826, died 1840, children 3—Daniel H. b 1832, Harriet B., b 
1834, Louisa, b 183; 2d wife, Ruth Taber, born Madison 
Co. 1820, married 1841, died 1853. 

Putnam Sidney, p o Madison, retired farmer, b Madison Co. 1805, 
hasbeen poor master 10 years, and road commissioner 
6 years; wife. Ruth B. Brownell, b Madison Co. 1813, mar- 
ried 1831 ; children 1—Levet! B., b 1838, samuel Brownell, 
b West Port, Mass, 1792, married 1812, died 1865, Samuel 
Brownell, b West Port, Mass. 1738, s 1792, married 1763, 
died April 11, 1817, 

Risly Julius, p o Hamilton, farmer, 28 acres. b Madison Co., 1821; 
wife, Olive M. Dix, b Madison Co, 1827, married 1842; chil- 
dren 4—Mareelle, Emma, Catharine, Clarence. 

Rice Carlton, p o Hamilton. retired tarmer and builder, homestead 
and & aeres, b Madison Co, 1812; wile, Rhoda Cling, b 
Oneida, 1815, married 1845; children 6—Kimma J. b March 
10, 184, Mary E. bh Sept. 3, 1847, Wlora M, b June 1, 1850, 
par Fe b Nov. 8, 18?2, Rhode Elizabeth, b Dec. 6, 1855, 

wight. 

Rowlands William O.p o Hamilton, farmer, 100 acres, b Wales, 
Nov, 15, 1805, s 1842; wife, Mary Bichards. b Wales, 1811, 
married 1838; children 6—Thomas L, b May 1837, Eliza 
A. b Jan. 15, 1843, John W. b May 15, 1845. Mary Jane, b 
Jane 16, 1848, Elizabeth A. b June 11, 1850, William Randall, 
b Jan, 23, 1853. 

Rice 0. B. p o Hubbardsville, farmer, 108 acres, b Madison Co. 
Apri) 11, 1818, has been assessor i Sirs and highway com- 
missioner 21 yeara; wife, Mary Hazzard, b Madison Co, 
1819, married 1814; children 2—William H. b 184%, Oliver 
H. b 1850. Frank Holland, wite of William H., b Madison, 
1851, married 1876; children 2—Henry and May 

Reynolds William MH. p o Madison, farmer, 74 acres, b Chenango Co. 

e 1835, s 1841; wife Malissa Collister, b Madison Co, 1846, 
married 1841; children 6—Walter, Lula, Cornelia, Seymour, 
Clarence, Gilbert, 

Rowe Samuel, p o Madison, b Farmington, Conu, 1762, 8 1794, served 
in war of 1812; wife, Lois Orvis, b Madison Oo. 1767, mar- 
ried 1788; children 5, living 2—Nancy, b Feb. 22, 1799, 
Mary, b Aug. 1, 1805. 

Root Josiah, p o Madison Co, farmer, 152 acres, b Madison Co. 1825; 
wife, Nancy J. Chadwick, b Madison, 1830. married 1854, 
died 1872; children 8—Jennie 8. b 1957, Addie B, b 1861, 
Annie Lulu, b 1863. C, A. Nichols, Baptist clergyman, b 
Connecticut, 1853, married 1877, is now a missionary in 


Burmah, 

Root George A. p o Madison, firm of Cushman & Root, general 
merchandise, b Madison Oo, 1850. 

Sutcliffe Marcus, Fe o Madison, physician and surgeon, b Canada, 
1844, 8 1878; wife, Celia Holroyd, married 1873; one child, 

Spencer Samuel P. p o Madison, farmer, 52 acres, b Madison Co, 
1887, has been road commissioner eight years; wife, 
Cornelia Burnham, b Madison, 1837, married 186!; children 
8—Clayton E. b 1866, Lynn B. b 1870, Sophia, b 1879, EB. 
Burnham, b Connecticut, 1708, s 1803, died 1875; wife, 
Sophia Blair, b Massachusetts, 1798, murried 1828; one 
ehild—Cornelia. 

Sanford Oliver H. p o Bouckville, farmer. 115 acres, b Madison 
Co. 1424; wife, Fannie Tompkins, b Madison, 1832, mar- 
ried 1856; children 6—Hen W.. H. P., Fannie M., 
Charles &., Samuel 8. Albert G.; father, Asa Sanford, b 
Rhode Island, 1781, s 1797, died 1873, (Refer to Abraham 
Sanford, of Hamilton.) 

Simmons Benjamin, p o Madison, farmer, 80 acres, b Madison Co. 
Ang. 2”, 1795, was captain of State Militia several years; 
1st wife, Phebe Simmons, b Madison Co, 1798, married 1818, 
died 1845 children 2—Perscilla, b 1821, Hamilton, b 1828, 
died 1846; 2d wife. Sally Hitchcock, b, Madison Co, 1807, 
married Sept. 29, 1829; held their golden wedding Sept. 29, 
1871, about 80 guests were present; father, Benjamin Sim- 
mons, b Rhode Island, 1751. s 1794, farmer and blacksmith, 
was one of seven who purchased a large tract of land in 
Madison Co, died 1810. Was a Revolutionary soldier and 
enlisted in the first call for three months, and atterwards 
enlisted aud served in various offices. was also commis- 
sioned officer and performed many and important acts of 
trust until the war closed, has since drawn a pension of 
$1az des until his death; wife, Susanna Briggs, b 1766, 
married 1782, died Dec. 16, 1857; children 9, living 1, 

Spencer Theodore L, b Madison Co. 183i), farmer, 85 acres; wife, Sa- 
rah E, Brownell, b Oneida Co., 1830. married 1852, vhildren 4. 

Scranton Samuel E. po Bouakville, earpenter and builder. justica 
of the peace 4 years, b Oneida Co. 1825, s 1867: wife, May 
E. Green. b Madison Co. 1826, married 1844; children 2— 
Ella E,., Samael E, Jr. who was deputy county vlerk for 
two years under L, P. Clark, and Superintendent's clerk 
on the L mageeys canal. 

Sanborn Mrs. Abha, po Bouckville. (husband's oecupation boot and 
shoe maker,)b Madison Co. 1806; husband, Coffin T. San- 
born, b Maine, 17#1, married 1827, died 1867; children 6. 

Sanford Joseph H, po Bouckyille, printer, b Madison Co 184%, served 
in the late Rebellion, Co. H. 3d N. Y, Light Artillery, an- 
listed Aug 1861, was mustered ont 1865; wife, Meroa C. 
Briggs. b Madison Co, 1846, married Noy. 1, 1866; chil- 

en 4. 











Smith George, p o Hubbardsville, farmer, 53 acres, b Moulton, Eng- 
land, 1834, s 1853; wife, Prudenee Bacon, b Madison Co, 
1849, married 1857; children 3—Abbie Anna, b 1858, Newton, 
b 1859, George Henry, b 1862, is » school teacher, 

Tompkins Sidney, p o Hamilton, farmer, 70 acres, b Madison Co. 

817; Ist wife, Harriet P. Simmons, b Madison Co, 1818, 
married 1839, died June 27, 1854, children 1--Lucy B. b 
1841; 2d wife, Harriet Sanford, b Madison, 1819, married 
1855, died 1876; 3d wife, Lusin M. Burchard, b 1830, mar- 
Tle #0, 

Usborne Edward, po Oriskany Falls, farmer, 56 acres, b Count; 
Kent, England, 1822, 3 1832; wife, Eliza Furguson, b Madi- 
son Co, 1821, married 1851. died 1861;—children 3—Samusl 
W., Francis R., wife of Charles Couchman, Addie, wife of 
George Niles. John Usborne, b England, 1793, s 1882, died 
1860, Samue! Furguson, b Hawley, Mass, 1784, s 1810, died 


1849, 

White. Samuel, farmer, 121 acres, ) Madison. April 22, 1799, was 
member of assembly 1854. and 1856, and supervi- 
sor for many years, died 1873; wife, Lucretia Berry, b 
Madison, 1800, married 1828; children 2—Julia §., b i- 
son Co. 1837, Mary A., b Madison Co. 1839, married 1377; 
tusband, Daane Neff, b Madison Co 1849. 

White John Lincoln, p o Madison, b Madison Co. 1826; wife, May 
E, Rice, b Madison, 1833, married 1857; children, 2—Lalu 
V.. F. Alexander; Alexander White, b Massachusetts, 
bias, 2 ie died 1871, John White, b Massachusetts, s 
798, died —, 

Washburn Marehius ©. p o Bouckyille, farmer, 50 acres, b Madison 
Co. 1808; wife, Sophia Parker, b Madison 1819, married 
1844; children 4; father, Noah Washbarn, b Bridgewater, 
Mass. 1744, 8 1800, died 1848; children now living 4—Noah, 
Jr. bh 1708, Zadock, b 1803, Hunice, b 1805, Marchius ©, b 1808, 

Washburn Eunice Vp o Bouckville, tailoress, owns the home- 
stead, b Madison Co, 1805, 

Washburn Woodford, » o Bouckville, farmer, 100 acres, b Madison 
Co. 1842; wite, Cornelia S. Edgerton, b Madison Co, 1844, 
married 1867; children 3—Jessie E., Sophia A., Harry W. 

Weeden Jeremiah, p o Hamilton, farmer and thresher by tread 

ower, 4) acres b Madison, 1880; wife, May Stowell. born 
adison Co, 185°, married 1869; children 5—Anson, Esther, 

Lyman O, Zylpha. Hattie A, 

Washburn Nosh, po Bouckville, retired farmer, 100 acres, b Stat- 
ford, Conn. 1799, s 1803, has held several town offices; wife, 
Adaline Hitchcock, b Madison, 1810, married 1833; child- 
ren 5—Leyaitt, Delila, Woodford, Martha. Alice. 

Wentworth F. p o Madison, farmer, 17% acres, b Madison Co, July 
15, 1825; wife, Catharine Bailey, b Germany, 1830, married 
1852; children 3—Flavius, Jr., Catharine, Mary Helen, b 
1855. died rE Sy 1879, Amasa Wentworth, b Vermont, 1780, 
8 1838, died 1556. 


EATON. 


Armour V. M. po Morrisville, farmer, 260 acres, b Chenango Co, 
1818, ¢ 1819, has been assessor in Smithfield; 1st wife, M. 
Balis, b England, 1818, died 1848; four children; 2d_ wife, 
Mrs, Reeve, b Madison Co. married 1870, two children. 
Preston, Armour, b Connecticut, 1793, s Chenango Co, 
1814, died 1879. 

Alvord George H. p o Morrisville, proprietor American Hotel, born 
Morrisville. 

Barnes Otis, firm Barnes & Son, manufacturers of fancy cassimeres 
p o West Eaton, b Morrisville, Feb. 24, 1824; wife, Betsey 
E. Dellow, b England, married 1851; 5 children. 

Bonney E, G. p 0 Eaton, coal, grain, four and feed dealer, b Madi- 
son Co. 1844, enlisted 1864 in Co. D, 184th N, Y.8.V., 
mustered out July 12, 1865; wife, Louise Frasier, b Ver- 
mont, 1844, married 1867; 4 children; father, Orrin Bonney, 
b Madison’ Co. 1805; wife, Irene Warren, b Madison Co, 
1811, married 1828. 

Buell W.J.p o Hamilton, 140 acres, farmer and blooded stock 
dealer, b Madison Co. 1826; wife, Esther Burchard, b 
Madison Co. 1827, married 1852; 1 daughter, Jennie A., b 
ra ‘on Burchard, b Massachusetts, 1795, s 1838, 

ied 1851. 

Bates Hiram H. po Katon, assessor and farmer, 125 acres, b Ver- 
mont, 1824, 8 1850; wife, Mary Wilkes. b Montgomery Oo, 
1824, married 1849; 5 children.—Orson C., Mary. Francis £., 
Lizzie, b 1862, and Norah, b 1866, 

Baker R. S po Morrisville, joweler, dealer in watches, clocks and 
silverware, b St Lawrence Co 184%, 6 1879; wife, Elnora 
Phelps, b Lewis Co, married 1879. 

Brown Samuel, po Pine Woods, farmer, 300 acres, b Madison Co, 
1826; wife, Helen £. Parmer, b Madison Co, 1882, married 
1858; 2 ebildrvn,—Dunne and Elberta. 

Browne Darwin, b Madison Co 1816; died 1478, owned 190. acres; wife. 
Sarah A. Sanford. b Madison Co. 1819, married 1838 ; 2 
childrev.—Anrietta, b 1840, Willis E. b 1855. Joseph San- 
ford, b Rhode Island, 1785, s 1816, died 1842; his wife, b 
Rhode Island 1784, died 1872. 

Brown James H. p o Pine Woods, b Madison Vo, 1817, 70 acres, 
wile, Julia Knickerbocker, b 1822, married 1842, daughter, 
Anne!ta Brown, b 1845. 

Barker I, 8. p o Morrisville, prop. Barker House, b Morrisville. 

Brigham Henry, p o Morrisville, blacksmith, b Madison Co, 1817; 
wife, Charlotte Moore, b Stockbridge, I8@4, married 1850. 

Barclay Henry. p o Morrisville, lawyer and counselor. 

Clark Giles L, p o Eaton, farmer, 118 acres ; ist wife, L. Hamilton, 
b Madison Co, 1833, married 1860, died 1866, three children, 
2d wife, H.\, Blair Phillip, b Madison Co. 1834, married, 
1870, one child, 

Clark Samuel, o Eaton, farmer, 438 acres, b Madison Co, 1808; 
wt aria Seymour, b Lebanon, 1815, married 1843-——four 
children, 
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Chapman 8. W. p o Eaton, blacksmith, b Delaware Co. 1824, s 1850 ; 
wife, Betsey Close, b Smyrna, 1823, married 1554, 
Campbell John G. b Connecticut, 1794, s 1800, died 1858, owned 250 
acres; wife, Alcy Coman, b Madison Co. Oct. 9, 1807, mar- 
ried May 3, 1842; one chiid, Mary Aun. J, M. Fausett, b 

Chenango Co, 1845, married Mary Ann Campbell, 1875. 

Coman Benjamin, b Massachusetts, 1780, s 1798, died 1452; wife, 
Catharine Ellis, b Madison Co, 1782, married 1802, died 1826, 
nine chililren, 

Chase D. D., M. D. p o Morrisville, physician and surgeon, b George- 
town, Oct. 27, 1842 has been an examining surgeon tO ¢om- 
missioner of pensions for 1) years; wife, Hattie A, Bab- 
cock, b Brookfield, married August 17, 1871; three ehild- 

. ren, one dead, . 

Cleveland W. P. p o Morrisville, post master, b Morrisville. 

Clark Lucius P. p o Morrisville, attorney at law, 

Choate B, L. p o Morrisville, farmer, b Rensselaer Co 1796, s 181%; 
wife, L, Coman, b Madison Co. 1804, married 1824, died 1866, 
George L, Choate, farmer, 120 acres b Mudison Co, 1810; 
wife, Jennie West, b Madison Co, 1844, 

Chapin H. E. po Morrisville, firm of Mead & Chapin, druggists, b 
Madison Co. 1838; wife, A. A. Hovey, b Madison Co, 1844, 
married 1867, one child. _ 

Dunton 8.8. po Morrisville, blacksmith, b Chenango Co. 1828, 8 
1865, sergeant Co, D, 114th Regt, enlisted 1862, wounded 
Oct, 19, Cedar Creek, Va, mustered out June 1865; wife, 
R Me Donald, b Ithaca, 1533, s 1534, married 1851, one 


child. 

Daniels James, Lhe Morrisville, farmer, 83 acres, b Nelson, 1823; 
wife, Mary Lewis, b Conneeticut, 1835, s 1838, married 
1865; one child. Elijah Daniels, b Massachusetts, 1779, s 
1802, died 1852. 

Dunbar Thaxter, po Eaton, retired farmer, 140 acras, b Bridge- 
water, Mass, Nov, 22, 1784, s 1790; wife, Elida Childs, born 
Deerfield, Mass. 1800, married 18815 four children—George 
T., b 1835, Maria I,, b 1836, Lyman aod Mary L. born 1842. 
Caleb Dunbar, born Massachusetts, 1760, 8 1799, died 1811; 
wife, Hannah Drake, born Massachusetts, 172, married 
1783, died 1801, 

Dean L, G. p o Morrisville, farmer, 95 acres, born Madison Co, 1817: 
wife, Mary J. Carpenter, b Madison Co, July, 1817, mar- 
ried Jul BiBi0; six children— John Dean, b Massachn- 
setts, 1787,s 1805, Daniel Carperter, b Washington Co, 1795, 
died 1865, Mrs. A. English Carpenter, b New Jersey, 1798, 
s 1810, married 1817, Jesse Carpenter, b Massachusvtta, 
1748, preseut at battle of Bunker Hill, died Madison Co, 


o Morrisville, farmer, 55 acres, b Madison Co 


Dunham Charles G. 
rank A. Utter, b Madison Co. 1813, married 


1840; wile, 


1869, 

Darrow John J. p o West Eaton, farmer, 300 acres, b Madison Uo, 
1830; wife, Mary B. Blair, b Nelson, 1837, married 1860; five 
children, David Darrow, b Columbia Co, 178%, s 1803, died 
1870; wife, Elizabeth Enos, b Columbia Co. 1785, married 
1804, died 1839. 

Ensign William, ze West Eaton, farmer, 45 acres, b Chenango Co, 
March 24, 1823, s 1547; wite, Lucinda Smith, b Nelson, 1522, 
married Oct, 22, 1846, 

Eusign Asa N.p o Morrisville, farmer, 87 acres, b Madison Co, 1818; 
ist wife, Nancy J. Terrell, b Chenango ,Co. 1820, married 
1842, dled 1873; two children; 2d wife, Mrs. Arvilla Bailey 
Smith, b Madison Oo, 1819, married 187s, 

Eyans Joho F, po West Eatin, farmer, 107 acres, b Madison Co. 
1825; wife, Emily T, Jennings, b Madison Co, 1826, married 
1848; four children. 

Evans Richard, farmerand carpenter, b Newton, Montgomeryshire, 
Wales, 1782, s 1819,died 1852, wife, Jane Edwards, b same 
place, 1802, died 17. ; 

Evans Edward, po Morrisville, b Wales, 1810, 8 1846; wife, Jane 
Arguson, b Wales, married 1830, one son living, William 
Evans, b Wales, 184, Edward Evans Jr. b Wales, 1831, 
killed, Farnsworth, Va. April 7, 1805, corporal Co. D, 2d N, 
Y. Artillery, 

Fuller Daniel H. p o Eaton, farmer, 109 acres, b Massachusetts. 
1888, s 1830; wife, Emily Watkins, b Galesburg, 1], 181y. 
married April 24, 1873; one child, Daniel Puller, b Mass- 
achusetts, 1793, s 1830, died 1871; wife, Roviey Hatch, b 
Madison Go, 1800, died 1871; five children, one “eg 4 

Fearon James 'T, po Morrisville, retired farmer, 130 acres, b Mor- 
risville, 1820; wife, Julia Laing, b New Jersey, 1844, mar- 
ried 1868; twochildren. George Fearon, b Ireland, 1782, s 
1819, died 1863. 

Fleming Ira i. p o Morrisville, auctioneer, b Oneida Co. Sept. 12, 
1823, s 1824; Ist wife, C.W, Palmer, b Madison Co. 1827, 
married 1844, died 1866; two children, 2d wife, Cornelia ©, 
Cloyes, b Madison Co. 1828, married 1867, one daughter, 

Foote Nathan, p o Morrisville, 12 acres, attorney at law, b Chenango 
Co, 1813, s 1840; wife, Libbie M. Knox, b Madison Co, 1814, 
married 1827; three children. 

Fearon M. G. po Pratt's Hollow, farmer, 100 acres, b Madison Co. 
1818; wife, O. M. Fearon, b Madison Co, 1822, died 1805; 
three children—Merrell G., b 1854, Jennie H., b 1856, and 
Willie H. b 1860. : 

Frink E. M. p o Morrisville, farmer, 120 acres, b Madison Co. 1814; 
wife, Evaline Kennett, b Vermont, 1829, s 1838, married 
1844; 5 children. Enoch Frink, b Massachusetts, 1783, 5 
1805, died 1872, farmer, soldier of 1812aud a pensioner. 

Groves Mrs. Caroline, po Eaton, farmer, 160 acres, husband, Sam- 
uel Groves, b Madison Co. 1816, married 1846, died 1879 ; 
four children—Tbomas C., b 1848, May E., b 1851, Carrie 
A., b 1855, and Jennie M., b 1862; father, Elijah Cary, born 
Connecticut, 1790, 8 1792, died 1888: mother, Mercy Brow 
Cary, b Rhous Island, 1798, married 1817. 

Grannis C. M. p o Morrisville, hardware dealer, b Eaton, 1836; wife, 
Helen M, Graham, b Eaton, 1837, married 1858; four child- 
ren. 

















Howe Henry 0. manufacturer of fancy cassimeres, p o West Eaton, 
b Madison Co, 1828; wife, Cynthia J. Clark, b Connecticut, 
1827, married 1852, haye five sons and three daughters, 

Hanner William, p o West Eaton, spinner, b New York city, 1826, s 

868; wife, Jane Guile, b Staten Island, N. Y. 1830, married 
1852; five children 

Hunt Otis, p o Eaton, clothier and supt. flour mill, b Winfield, Her- 
kimer Co. 1804, 8 1820, has been justice, town clerk, and 
held other offices; wife, Eunice Gardner, b Chenango Co. 

1806, married 18 9. 

Hall Palmer, p o Morrisville,b Whitingham, Vt. 1810, s 18 5; Ist 
wife, Philena Comans, b 1813, died 1836, one child; 2d 
wife, Lencutta Lewis, b Madisun Co. 1818, married 183); 4 
children. Mr. Hall erected in 1834a steam saw and planing 
mill 22 x 60, two stories, 10 horse power engine, manufr’s 
doors, sash, blinds, mouldings, and laths, and carries on 
& general job building business in which he has been en- 
gaged over 50 years in Morrisville. 

Howlett James, p o Morrisville, farmer, b England, 1842, s 1870; 
wile, Elizabeth Woodcock, b England, 1839, married 1861, 
seven children, 

Hecox Truman, p o Morrisyille, general mechanic and milling, born 
Oneida Co, 1811; wife, Catharine M, Wood, b Greene, 1809, 

eaeeeng Mrs, L. M.p o Eaton, authoress “ History of Madison 


Jo. 

Howard Seth, po Pine Woods, farmer, 400 acres, b Madison Co, 
1818; wife, Mary Kern, b Eaton, 1815, married 1839, four 
children— Mr. Howard's father, was born in Massachusetts 
1774, 5 1796, died 1853, 

Howard Edward A. po Pine Wovuds, farmer, b Madison Co. 1844; 
wite, Idelia M. Bridges, b Madison Co, 1445, married 1870, 
three children, 

Hooper Alva, p o Morrisville, farmer, 4834 acres, b Vermont, 18! 5, 
moved to Chenango Co, 1812, to Madison Co, 1467. was a 
teacher and filled several town and county offices, died 
—, wife, Rena Mattison,b Drege Co. 1819, one daughter, 
Lillian Maria, b New Berlin, 155, 

Holt Ira, p o Morrisville, farmer, b New Hampshire, 1805, 8 18(6, 
died 1876; wife, Matilda Payne, b Madison Co. 1808, mar- 
ried 1445, has 40 acres, Thomas Holt, b New Hampshire, 
1773, s 1806, died 1855, Abraham Payne, b Massachusetts, 
1782, s 1807, died 1819, Miss Jenette Richardson Hult, adop- 
ted daughter, of Mrs. Ira Holt, b Madison Co, 1846, 


Hopkins Isaac, p o West Eaton, farmer, flour, feed, saw and cider 
mill, b Madison Co 1803; wife, Jerusha Camp, b Madison® 
Co. 1805, married 18 0; two children—Isauc @, Ho kins, b 
1842, and Ann Hopkins, b 1882. William Hopkine, b Rhode 
Island, 1772, died 1862. 


Hyde Sarah, late Mrs. Job Omans, owns 64 acres; 2d husband, 
Joseph Hyde, b Lebanon, 1802, died 1858, upon the death 
of her first husband, she was compelled to sell her bed 
in order to obtain money enough to bury him; since 
then with great energy and perseverence she has reared 
her family and paid for ker fine farm ably assisted by 
Milo Wilcox, who was born Madison Co. 1830. Sha is now 
living at the advanced age of eighty. 

Isbell Hiram E, © Morrisville, farmer, 92 acres, b Madison Co, 
1827; wife, Juliet Stewart, b Chenango Co, 1830, married 
185), nine children, fiveliying, Eli Isbell, b Saratoga Co. 
1795, 8 1820, died 1833, 

Jones Richard T. po Morrisville, farmer, 223 acres, b Wales, 1 8 
1852; Ist wife, Sarah Jones, b Wales, 1829, died 1877: 
children; 2d wife, Maria Jones, b England, 1840. 


Jones William, p o Pratt’s Hollow, carriage and sleigh manufacturer, 
repairer and general blacksmith, b Wales, 1845, = 1877. 

Jones William R. p o Morrisville, propr. saw planing and cider mill, 

Wales, 1822. s 1842; wife, L\ dia Jones, two aons-- kK 
D., b 1849, and G. H., b 1855, the Jones’ mill, at Morrisville, 
was built by A. B, DeForest, in 1840 on North street, en- 
larged and refitted by Mr. Jones and used for general saw- 
ing and job work. . 

Jones J.J, p o Morrisville, general tradesman and farmer, 50 acres, 
b Madison Co, 1814; Ist wife, H Mary Whitford, b Massa- 
chusetts, 1815, died 1858, second wife, Eliza Jane Richards, 
b Madison Co, 1898, married 1859. 


Knickerbocker, Harley, b o Morrisville, retired farmer, 130 acres, 
b Connecticut, 1796, s 1804; wife, Henrietta French, born 
Massachusetts, 1799, married 1822, 7 children. 


Lillie George W. p o Pine Woods, retired farmer, 125 acres, bh Madi- 
son Co. 1831; wife, Mary Faucher, b high, oe Co, 1838, mar- 
ried 1864, 5 children; father, Luther Lillie, farmer, b ia 
Madison Co, 1792, died 1865; grandfather, Samuel Lillie, b 
Windham Co, Conn., about the year 1768, was oneof the 
early settlers in Madison Co, died 1852, / 


Leland Leonard, p o Morrisville, farmer, 105 aeres, b Eaton 1819, 
was Sergeant of Ordnance in Artillery, 1840-50, and has 
held several county offices; wife, Deborah J, Tously, b 
Eaton, 1822, married 1841, 4 children; father, Ezra Leland 
b Massachusetts, 1788. settled 1792, died 1877; mother, 
ans Griffin Leland, b N, Y¥. 1991, died 1875; 7 children—3 

ving, 

Lyneh Miss Eleanor, p o Pratt's Hollow, b Madison Co, 1830; father 
Terrence Lynch, b in the north of lreland 1782, settled 
1806, died 1860; mother, Jane Kearn Lynch, b Ireland, 
1792, $181.6, married 1811, died 1874; 13 children—t7 living; 
they were among the early settlers of Pratt’s Hollow, 


Lillie H. S p o Pine Woods, farmer, 150 acres, b Madison Co. 1838; 
wife, Lucy B. Tompkins, b Madison Co. 1841, married 1866; 
2 children and 1 adopted child, H. Wayne, J. M. and Or- 
rin G.; Mr. Lillie owns and runs a saw and planing mill 
built by Samuel Lillie in 185, It derives an unlimited 
power from a branch of the Chenango river. 
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Lewis John, farmer, b Roxbury Co. Mass., 1704, settled 1838, died 

855; wife, Betsey Beardsley, b Trumbull, Fairfield Oo., 

Conn., 1798, 8 1889, p o Morrisville; 3 children living, 1 

dead; Ruth Ann, b Madison Co, 1839, Mary Elizabeth, b 

Connecticut, 1836, s 1838, Philander B., b Connecticut, 

1834, s 1838, and Norman M. b Connecticut 1833, s 1838; en- 

listed in the 114th N. ¥. Vols. wounded at Cedar Rapids, 

Noy. 10. 1864, and died in Winchester Hospital From 

wounds received; promoted to Lieutenant and was a most 
estimable man and efficient officer, 

Lunn Thomas, p o Morrisville, farmer, 63 acres b Lincolnshire, 
England, 1813, s 1849; wife, Mary Baker, bh Manchester, 
England, 1811, 8 185", married 1860, 

Morse Gardner, p o Maton, lumber dealer and miller, b Eaton, 1826, 
owns 75 acres, has been justice of the peace, member of 
assembly, 1&6, and R, R. commissioner; wife, Caroline L. 
Morse, b Waterville, N. Y. married July 6, 1855, 

Morse Calvin, p o Raton, farmer, merchant and drover, an over ac- 
tive man. uow retired, 120 acres, b Herkimer Co. now 
Madison Co,, 1799, has been member of Assembly in 1842, 
and justice of the peace aud postmaster for many years: 
wife, Malinda Gardner, b Sherburne, 1800, married in 1822 
by Dr, Kendrick; two chiklren, but one living; Ann Eliza 

orse assistant at Vassar College since it was opened. 

Morse Walter, p o Eaton, manufacturer of portable steam engines. 

Morse D. B. p o Eaton, firm of Morse Bros., bh Onondaga Co,, 1838, 
8 1846; wife, Ellen M. Ford, b Madison Co., 1846, married 
1870, 1 daughter. 

Morse F. B, P © Eaton, firm of Morse Bros., b Onondaga Co., 1843, s 
1846, has been postmaster since 1871; wife, Hattie Short, b 
Eaton, 1#46, married 1870), 

Morse William B.p 6 Mi rrisville, farmer, b Madison Co. 1845, Maria 
L, Morse, his sister, b Madison Co. 1838, Charles D. Morse, 
b 1882, died 1866, John D, Morse b 1834, Cheney Morse, b 
Massachusetts, 183, s 1801, died 1810, Mrs. Polly Knox 
Morse b Madison Co, 18(2, died 1856. 

Morton A. D. po Eaton, undertaker and calvinet manufacturer, b 
Madison Co, 1849; wife, Francelian M. Davia, b Madison 
Co, 1852. married 1477. 

MeClenathan Jobn, farmer, 65 acres, b Madison Co, 1801, died 1876; 
wife, Maranda Hitchcock, p o Bouckville, b Madison Co., 
1826, married 1844; children 4. 

Minor I, N, po Hamilton, milling and farming, 98 acres, b Madison 
Co. 1812; wife, Sophia Church, b Allegany Co., 1816, mar- 
ried 1884; five children; Seth Minor, h Connecticut, 1977. 
s with his father, Abraham Miuor in 1790. 

Miller Edgar Lake, p o Eaton, physician and surgeon, b Columbus, 
Chenango Co. Oct. 11, 1839, s 1874; wife, Addie White, b 
Eaton, married Oct, 17, 1875, one son. 

Mead H. P. p o Morrisville, firm of Mead & Chapin, dealer in drugs 
medicines, paints and oils. 

McQueen Join, b Scotland, s 1825, died 1865, was a sea captain for 
many years; Ist wife — married 4 
children; 2d wife, Almeda Benjamin, b Madison Co. 1819. 
married 1857; 4 children, Almeda, aged 32 and John, aged 
27. p o Pine Woods, 165 acres, 

Maydole aa o Morrisville, express agent, b Oneida Co., 1833 5 











Norton E. p o Morrisville, publisher of the Madison Co. Observer 


Omans Job, b Massachusetts, 1792, died 1830; wife, Sarah Fisk, b 
Otsego Co,, 1800, married 1818; 3 children—Morris, b 1822, 
Betasy, b 1824. and Riley, b 1830, died 1851. 


Palmer Henry 0, & Son, p o West Eaton, general merchants and 
farmers, 127 acres, Henry O., b May 29, 1825; wife, Susan 
M. Danforih, b Noy. 14, 1831, married 1854;'5 children— 
Henry D., b May 27, 1855, Willie W., b Apri! 2%, 1857, Cora, b 
ue 22, 1858, E.C., b June 19, 1860, Walter L., b June 17 
whe 


Peck Alonzo, po Humilton, gentleman farmer and capitalist, 300 
acres, b Madisou Co, 1815; Ist wife. M. A. Record, born in 
Madison, 1825, married 1852, died 1874; three childrea— 
Hattie H., Sophia E., living, Lucy, deceased; 2d wife, Mrs. 
Josephine Eaton, of Terresa, married Oct. 2, 1878. 

Pearce Mrs, Amanda M., po Eaton. b iu Connecticut, 1799, 15 acres, 
s 1802, Alyin Pearce, b in Madison Co, 180), married 182s, 
died 1877. William Hollenbeck, b in Madison Co. 1814 


Payne Charles R. farmer, creamery and blooded stock, 240 acres. b 
adison Co, 1840; wife, Minnie Park, b in Ulster Oo, 1840, 
married 1866 ; children, !—Bertha Louise, He is one of 5 of 

the Holstei: or Dutch Friesian Cattle Co. 


Philpot EB. 0. Bo Pratt's Hollow, lawyer_and farmer, b Madison 
Co. 1834; grandfather, William Philpot, b Ireland, s 1809, 
died in Canada West, George Philpot, b Ireland, s 1809, 
died 1859, he purchased a large tract of land from the Hol 
land Land nt. George Philpot’s, wife, May Tooke, born 
Ireland, 1800; children 10—John T. Philpot, b in Madison 
Co. 1828, gradnated at the Cazenovia Academy, read law 
and practiced for some time, was judge of the sapreme 
court, of Clevaland, O,, three years, he was commissioned 
as captain of the 108d Ohio Vols, Augnst 12, 1862, and pro- 
moted to major and acting colonel, was shot and died 
instantly while engaged in an attack on Resaca, Georgia, 
1861, John and E, C., are sons of George Philpot, 


Palmer Mrs. Anrietta. po Morrisville, farmer, §4 acres, b Madison 
Co. 1805, hushand G. L. Palmer, b Connecticut, 1801, 5 1818, 
married 1827, died 1877; children 3, father, Samuel Brown, 
b Massachueetts, 1777, s 1803, died 1861, 


Richardson George D., p 0 Eaton, prop. Exchange Hotel, b Nelson, 
Madison Co. 1831; wife, Sarah Reagle, b England, 183i, 
married 1852; children, 2. 

Robie George W., po Eaton, farmer, supt. of poor and millwright, b 
Vermont, 1821, s 1834: wife, Emily Brown, b Madison Co, 
1832, married 1854; children, 4. 





Record Kendrick G, po Morrisville, farmer; 157 acre Madison 
Co, 1829; wife, Maria J. Scott, b Oneida Co, 1 rried 
1853; children’l, adopted, Daisy, b 1866, Samuel Record, b 
Massachusetts, 1757, s 1811, died 1834, Samuel Record, dr. 
b Massachusetts, 1796, s 1811, died 1866, both farmers, Mr, 
Record’s mother saw Abram Anton hung. 

Reding William B. p o Morrisville, farmer, 112 acres, b Seneca Co, 
1829, 5 1830; wife, Abzina R. Reynolds, h Oneida Co. 1834, 
married 1853; children, 4—? sons and 2 daughters. 

Richards Thomas, p 0 Morrisville, b Maison Co, 1850, farmer, 155 
acres. William Richards, b Wales, 1817, s 1842, died 1876; 
wife, b Wales, 1819; children, 5, 


Roberts John, p o Morrisville, farmer, 170 acres, b Wales, 1816, 8 


1839, died 1870; wife, Catharine Jones, b Wales, 1825, a 
1851, married 1855; children 2, 

Shipman D. FE , pu Morrisville, clothing, shoes, groceries, b Madison 
Co 1850; wife. Gussie A, Wales, b Madison Co. 1851, mar- 
ried 1873; children 1. Seth A. Shipman, b Massachusetts, 
1821, s 1:27, farmer and builder. 

Slocum H, 8, p o Morrisville, furniture and undertaking, b Nelson, 
M on Co, 1842; wife, Olive Patterson, b Madison Co, 
1843, married 1873. Been in furniture business seven years, 

Slocum Lewis, p o Morrisville, farmer and assessor, 170 acres, b 
Madison Co, 1838; wife, Angenett Brown, b Madison Co. 
1840, married 1859; children, 1. 

Sanderson Luther, p 0 Ping Woods, retired farmer, b Madison Co, 
1808; wife, E, Bly Sanderson, b Madison Co. 186, married 


1842, 

Stone Hiram, p 0 Morrisville, farmer and general stock dealer, b 
Madison Co, 183); wife, Sarah M. Chambers, b Madison Co. 
1835, married 1855; children, 2,—H, H., b 1860, Clarence W., 
b 1862, Sampson Stone settled in Madison ‘County about 
1770. 

Smith 8. Perry. p o Morrisville, lawyer and counselor, b Madison 
Co 1825; Ist wife, M. M. Hpannet b 1830, married 1848, 
Med 1872; 2d wife, Sophia D, Powers, married 1878; chil- 
dren, 1,—Alice A., b 1859. 

Stewart James 5. p o Morrisville, county clerk since 1851, elerk to 
surrogate’s court from 1864 to 1880, clerk of board of 
supervisors 11 years, vill.ge clerk, moter publie, &c., s 
1851; wife, Hmaline E, Stewart, married 1862; children, 5. 

Smith John &, p o Morrisville, district-attorney and counselor, b 
Nelson, 1843; wife, Mary E, Osborn, b Smithfield, Madison 
Co. married 1865; children, 2. 

Tayntor Albert J, p o West Eaton, farmer, 155 acres, b Madison Co. 
1844; wife, Melissa M. Dobbins, b Erie Co. 1846, married 
1566, Father, 1, B. Tayntor, b 1815, died 1877. 

Thomas J. W. p o Eaton, Eaton hotel and livery, b Oneida Co, 1849, 
s 1875; wife, Mary L. Terry, b Oneida Co, 1855, married 
1870; children 4, 

Tuckerman Abraham, p o Eaton. retired farmer, tanner and currier, 
and merchant, 10 acres, b Baton, Madison Co. June 28, 
188; wife, Ruth Boynton. b Essex Co, 1810, married 1828; 
children, 1-Jerome, b 1850. Jacob Tuckerman, b Con- 
necticut, 1775, 8 1801, died 1851, “ 

Temple Heber. p o Pratt’s Hollow, carpenter and joiner, b Otsego 
Co, 1796, s 1805; wife, Lucinda Beyins, b Vermont, 1808, s 
1817, married 1827. Has been one of the most prominent 
men of this part of the town. 

Townsend Edward. po Morrisville, dry foods merchant, b Delaware 
Co. N. Y. 1811, 8 1885; wife, Ellen N. Ford, b Madison Co, 
18430. married 1859; children, 1—Plat D. Townsend, b 1860. 

Topliff E, C.p o Morrisville, furniture dealer and undertaker, unti! 
1873 now retired. b Vermont, 1807, 5 1814, with his father 
Moses Topliff. who died 1820; ist wife, Adeline Martin, b 
Madison Co. Noy. 26, 1812, married April 16, 1833, died 
1865; 2d wife, Mrs. F. B. Wilbur, married 167, Mrs. 
Zilpha Topliff, born in Connecticut, died 1879, aged 8 
years. 

Taylor Orin, p o Pratt’s Hollow, saw, feed and planing mill, b 
Madison Co, 1814, wile, Elizabeth D. Jones, b Madison Cv, 
1822. 


Tucker Charles D. p 0 Morrisville, farmer, 140 acres, b Port Jervis, 
Orange Oo, 1850, s 1872; Ist wife, Miss White, daughter of 
Benjamin F. White, Benjamin FP. White was born ino 
Madison county 1824, died 1879; wife, Marion Farnham, b 
Madison Co. 1827, married 1850. 

Tooke James, p o Pratt's Hollow, farmer. 120 acres, b Madison Co: 
1837; wife, Helen M. Stevenson, b Chenango Co, 1836, mar- 
ried 1859; children, 2—Chandler S and Arthur J. Rav. 
Michael Tooke, born in Ireland 1798, settled 1809, died 
1870; wife, Sarah Tackabury, born in ireland 1799, settled 
1809, died 1871; children, 10. 

Tift W. A. p o Pratt’s Hollow, jeweler and farmer, b Madison Co’ 
ibs, Amasa Tift, b Otsego Co. 1812, s 1830, died 1875 
James Aifred Tift, b Madison Co, 1840, died 1863; he was 
shot in the service, was member of the 10th N, Y. cavalry, 


Tooke R. L. p o Morrisville, farmer, b Madison Co, 1826; wife, H. 
Isabell, b North Adams, Mass, 1830, s 1836, married 18515 
children 8, Mr, Francis Tooke, born in Ireland 1784, an 
early settler in Madison County, died 1842; wife, Mary 
Tooke, born in Ireland 1798, married 1820, died 1876, 

Waite George M. p o Exton, farmer, 186 acres, b Madison Co. 1851; 
wife, Minnie M, Dahm, b Schenectady, 1856, married 1879, 

Wilber Byron, p o Pratt's Hollow, proprietor hotel, b Eaton, Madi- 
son Co. 1845; wife, Hattie Richardson, b Nelson, Madison 
Co, 1819; children 3, 


Williams John H. p o Morrisville, farmer and stock dealer, b Wales, 
1828, 8 1852; wife, Lucy Burdwin, b Madison Co. 1824, mar- 
ried 1858; children 1,—Henry J. b 1859. RK. Burdwin, b 
Columbia Co, 1796, 5 1805, died 1867; wife, M. A. Wheeler, 
b Columbia Co. 1799, married 1830; chil , 3,—twe 
daughters and a son, a farmer and miller. 
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Winslow George L. p 0 Morrisville, b Madison Co. 1835; wife, Sarah 
Jones, bh Madison Co. 1885, married 1860; children 6, 
Timothy Jones, b Massachusetts, 1797, s 1806 died 1877; 
wife, Jerusha Bennett, b Madison Co. 1799, married 1821, 

West Charles, po Morrisville, farmer, 200 acres, b Chenango Co. 
1816, s 1838; wife, Orinda Burden. b Madison Co. 1820, mar- 
ried 1842; children, 7. Charles West, Sr. b Massachusetts 
came to Chenango Co. 181%, died 1818, millwright and car- 


enter, 
Whitney Sohn T. p o Eaton. retired gentleman, b Madison Co. 1815, 
superintendent county poor turee years. post master at 
Eaton under Pierce and Buchanan, resigned 182, formerly 
a book-keeper. merchant and wool dealer: wife, Mary 
Groves. b Madison Co, 1819, married in town of Lebanon, 
March 16, 1869. ¥ 


NELSON. 


Bailey Asa R. p o Morrisville, farmer and dairyman, 180 acrés, b 
Nelson, Jan, 22, 1826, assessor from 1878 to ‘81; wife, 
Samantha M. Farnham, b Nelson, Noy. 28, 1829, married 
Feb, 21, 1849, one child who died Oct. 24, 1577, Father, 
Anson Bailey. Grandfather. Enoch Bailey, who was one 
of the pioneers of Nelson ard a revolutionary soldier. 

Beebe E. 5S. p o Nelson. 

Brown Russell, p o Krieville, 

Bassett Silvanus P, p o Erieville, 

Booth EK, p o Nelson, 

Duffy P.. po Erievilie. 

reg oe Thomas, p o Nelson. 

Knglish William E p o Nelson, 

Francis Rowlard C. p o Nelson, farmer, 58 acres, b Lilanerfil, Mont- 
fertgt Co, North Wales, Oct. 3, 1816.5 April 1, 1854; wife, 

uth Jones, b Glassglow, Fiint Co. North Wales, March 8, 
1815, married Oct, 6, 1841, children, 8. 

Greenwood Len. P. p o Erievills. 

Griffin Henry, p o Brieville. 

Hamilton D. A. p o Nelson, 

Hamilton C, W. po Nelson, 

Moore FW. po Erieville. 

Matteson O. V. p o Nelson. 

Richardson T, M. po Erieville, 

Richardgon Granville, p o Erieville, 

Richards William, p o Neison, farmer and produce dealer, butter 
and cheese manufr. 75 acres, b Wales, Jan. 20, 1819, 8 
140, has been assessor three terms; wife, Margaret 
Roberts, b Wales, May 12, 1828, married Jan, 1852, ebild- 
ren 10, living 8. 

Smith Samuel Allen, p o Nelson Flats, farmer, 105 acres, born on 
farm now owned by him July 12, 1800, the land was taken 
up by his father, who came from Massachusetts; is & man 
noted for his piety and who has been for many years a 
Rooeee and active member of the Methodist Episcopal 

hhoreh; wife, Mary Ann Hotchkiss, b Canandaigua N, Y, 
married June 16, 1847; children, 5, 

Smith William A. p o Nelson. 

Smith H. K. p o Nelson. 

Shaffer William J. p o Erieville, 

Stanton ©. B. p o Cazenovia. 

Wilson William H. p o Erieville, 


CAZENOVIA. 


Adams ©. H. gunsmith and farmer, b Madison Co, 1848, p o Cazeno- 
via; wife, Mary Hammond Adams, b Herkimer Co, 1851. 

Adams George M. farmer, b Dutchess Co, 1815, 5 1831, p o Cazeno- 
via; wife, M. Adams, b. Madison Co, 1829. 

Alvord Job, retired farmer, b Massachusetts, 1800, s 1805; ist wife, 
Sukey Alyord,b Massachusetts, 1801, died 1864; 2d wife, 
Susan Alvord, b Onondaga Co, 1831, died 1871, daughter 
Susan Alvord Smith, b Madison Co. 1833. 

Atkinson James, b Yorkshire, England, 1827. s 1882, farmer, p o Caz- 
enovia; wife, S. Peck Atkinson, b Madison Co, 1834; father 
William Atkinson, b England, 1799, s 1832, died 1871. 

Atwell George H. p 0 Cazenovia. 

Atkinson Jonn, miller, b England, 1825, s 1831, owns and runs the 
Bingley mills, the oldest and best flouring mill in Madison 
Co. SE UOCA DION 54 years; wife, L.C. Morse, b Madison 


10. \ 

Atkinson William, miller, b England, 1800, 8 1831, died 1873. 

Burgess Celim, farmer, p o New Woodstock, bon the place where 
he now lives May 23, 1805, 75 acres; Ist wife, Margaret 
Cady, b Columbia Co. N. Y. married 1834, one child ; 2d 
wife, Mary J. Daly, b Fabius, married 1859. 

Burgess Levy, farmer, b Massachusetts, 1777, s 1800, died 1863. 

Burton Rodney, farmer, b Madison Co, 1817, 29% acres land; wife, 
E. Young Burton. b Madison Co, 1820, married 1840, two 
children; his father served in the war of 1812 under Cap- 
tain Monger of the town of Fenner, and his widow drew 
his pension until her death in 1879. aged 92. 

Bumpers H. farmer, 127 acres, b Madison Co. 1838, p o Cazenovia; 
wife, Elizabeth Slocum, b Madison Co., 1837, married 
nf one daughter, Annie L, Bumpers, b Madison Co, 


Blodget Arba, farmer, 253 acres, b Eaton, Madison Co., Mareh 20, 
pally By Cazenovia; wife, Adaline Wilbur Blodget, b Nel- 
son, Madison Co, May 18, 1811, married Feb, 24, 1831; 5 
children, 

Blodget Ozen, farmer, b Massachusetts, 1780, s 1795, died 1836; 
wife, Mary Anderson, b Massachusetts, 1785, died 1862. 
ae a of William Anderson that settled in Madison 


10. 1795. 
Blodget David, farmer, b Massachusetts, 1761, s 1795, died 1826, 





Beebe O. E. cream 
Webster,b 
Co., 1868. 

BowersS. L, farmer, b Madison Co, p o Cazenovia. 

Bentley Daniel, farmer, b Chenango Co 1822s 1865, p 0 New Wood- 
stock, Ist wife, E, C. Burdick, b Madison Co, 1820, died 
1863. 2d wife,M. Cresson, b Broome Co 1832. 

Bump John F. farmer, b Onondaga Co, 1842, s 1844, p o Cazenovia: 

wife, KE. L. Savage b Madison Co. 1837. 

Blair Orrin A. farmer. b Madison Co, 1823, p @ Cazenovia; wife. 
Eunice Allen, b Madison Co. 1827, daughter, Annie A. 
Blair, b Madison Co. 1861, 

Buel Timothy, farmer, b Culumbia Co,, 1818, 5 1844, p o Cazenovia; 
wife, A. Border, b Madison Co., 1826, 

Baker Almon, farmer, b Otsego Co, 18%, s 1sfid, p o Cazenovia. 

Brown Charlies, of Charles Brown & Son, dealers in stoves, tin and 
sheet iron ware, b Madison Co. 1819, p o Cazenovia; wife, 
Helen V hite, b Onondaga Co, 1824, married 1843, 

Brown George H. b Madison Co. 1848, p o Cazenovia, 

Brown Frank L. b Madison Co. 1857, p 0 Cazenovia. 

Cunningham W. L. b Massachusetts, 180, s 1827, farmer; wife, Sally 
Wales Cunningham, b Massachusetts, 1810, s 1830, Edwin 
Cunningham, b Madison Co, 1843, farmer. 

Cooper Harrison, farmer, b Madison Co, 1841, p o Chitteningo 

Falls; wife, S. J. Beal, b Euogland, 16/7, married 1860; 2 
children. 

Cadwell] Patrick, farmer, 11 acres garden, b Ireland, 1813. s 1846, po 
Cazenovia: wife, Bridget Clark Cadwell, b Ireland, 1813; 
5 children, 

Colwell James, farmer, b Herkimer Co, 1811, s 1818, p o Cazenovia; 
wife. A. BR. Colwell, b Montgomery Co, 1814, died 1875; 3 
children,—William R,, Samuel and Charles; 114 acres. 

Chappell Charles A. farmer, 130 acres, b Madison Co, 1851, p o Caz- 
enovia; wite, C. B. Woodard, b Madison Go. 1553, chil- 


dren 2. 

Clark Elijah T. farmer, gardener and fruit grower, b Madison Co, 
1823, p © Oran; wife, Julia Chilson, b Orange Co. 1828, 
married 1854: one son. His farm of 50 acres is noted for 
the Indian fortification and the many relics found thereon. 
80 bushels of strawberries were picked and sold from this 
farm in 1879, 

Chilson Mrs. M. Nichols, b Albany Co, 188, s Madison Co, 1840, po 


,b Onondaga Co. 1846, s 1876; wife, Hattie 
mondaga Co., 1845, Mattie Beebe, b Onondaga 


ran, 

Cook ©, B. farmer and auctieneer, 122 acres, b Madison Co, erie 
Uazenovia; Agnes Marten. b Albany Co, 1842, married 1862; 
3 children, Great-grandtather, Jesse Couk, was captain 
in the revolutionary army, settled at an early date in 
Sullivan, buried in town of Cazenovia. 

Cook Coonrad, farmer, b Montgomery Co. 1805, s 1840, p o Cazenovia; 
wife, Annis H. Cook, b Madison Co. 1401. 

Cook C. J, res New Woodstock, proprietor hotel, b Onondaga Co, 
1837, s 1840, 

Clark Isaac J. farmer, b Madison Co. 1844, p o Cazenovia. 

Olark F. C. Webster, b Madison Co. 1845. 

Clark A, B. blacksmith, b Onondaga Co. 1831, s 1839, p o Cazenovia; 
wife, J. A. Dunbar, s 1834. 

Crandall Perry, proprietor Cazenovia Hotel, p o Cazenovia. 

Dewey Charles, farmer, b Madison Co, 1857, p o Oran, 

Dewey Marcus B. farmer, p 0 Oran, b Madison Co, 1808, died fue. 
20, 1873; widow, Ann N. Dewey, b Rensselaer Co. 181 
married 1832; 12 children, four of whom are dead; 90 


acres. 

Drake Alfred, farmer, b Madison Co, 1817, died 1872. 

Drake Mrs, Louisa, widow Alfred Drake, b Vermont, 1819, s 1885, 

Donnelly N. farmer, b Ireland, 1826, s 1865, p o Cazevovia; wife, C. 
Rian, b Ireland, 1839; 6 children; 60 acres. 

Dickson J. 8, farmer, b Onondaga Co. 1833, s 1871, wife, Mary Foote, 
b Madison Co, 1839. 

Dean D, P, grocer and general merchandise, b Madisou Co, 1829, 
po Cazenovia, wife, A, N, Latham, b Chenango Co, 1844. 

DeOClercg G. C. farmer, b Madison Co. 1812, p o Cazenovia; wife, 
Nancy Richmond, b Madison Co, 1845, 

DeClercq Henry, farmer, b in Holland abont 1760, s Madison Co. 
abont 178). 

DeClercq Peter, farmer, b Madison Co, 1809, died 1873, 

Downer William B, po Cazenovia, farmer and gardener, 22 acres, 
b Fenner, Dec. 12, 1815; wife, Harriet L. Fay, b Fenner, 
married Web, 26, 1839; 8 children, 3 dead. 

Estes William. farmer, b Madison Co, 1808. 

£stes Joseph, farmer, b Rhode Island, 1800, s Madison Co. 1808. 

Fuller A. J. farmer, 60 acres, b Fulton Co, 1850, s 1865, po Paterboro; 
wife, H. Cooper, b Madison Co: 1852; 2 children, 

Ferry O. P. res and o New Woodstock, builder, b Madison Co, 
1831; wife, Helen L. Elmore, b Madison Co. 1842. 

Freeborn L, W. res and p o New Woodstock, farmer, b Madison Co. 
1819; wife, R, L. Morse, b Madison Co. 1828; 8 children. 

Fuller John H, sheep and stock dealer, b Madison Co, 1809, p o New 
Woodstock; wife, S. Gardner, b Madison Co. 1827, 

Fuller Ebenezer, b Connecticut, 1772, s Madison Co, 1800, died 1858. 

Fox Eble, farmer, p o Cazenovia, 50 acres, b Montgomery Oo. 1809, 
8 1311; wife, E. Lawrence, b Herkimer Co, 1820; 3 children 


living. 

Gage Sylvanus H farmer, 3 acres, b New Woodstock, Madison Co, 
March 26, 1826, p o New Woodstock; wife, Samantha L. 
Ackiey, b Chenango Co. 1831, married Feb. 19, 1850; one 


cbild, 

Gage Salmon, farmer, 56 acres, b Windham Co, Conn. July 28, 1794, 
s 1803, p o Naw Woodstock; wife Irene Howe, b Windham 
Co. Conn,; married Dec. 29, 1819. Have celebrated th 
60th anniversary of their marriage; 4 children, 4 

Gunn & Tucker. general merchants, clothing, groceries, flour feed, 


&o. p o New Woodstock. 
Gridley Timothy, farmer, 191 acres. p o Manlius, b Madison Co. 1803; 
ontgomery Co. 1516, s 1817, mar- 


wie Elizabeth Hesler, b 
ried 1838, six children—five girls and one havi father Col, 
he served as 


= Gen. Timothy Gridley, upon whose sta 
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Hesler James A. farmer, 105 acres, b Madison Co. 1828, p o Cazeno- 
a; wife, H. E. Phinney, b Madison Co. 5 married 

Eepe 2,1851; two children—Granger P. and Hollister E. 

Harter Philip, farmer, 81 acres, p o Cazenovia, b Herkimer Co, 1802, 
8 1826; wife, Catharine Miller, b Herkimer Co, 1802, mar- 
ried June 10, 1821; 5 children living and 6dead. Mr, Har- 
ters grandfather was taken prisoner in 1776 by the Indians 
while engaged in his mill at Little Falls and held for six 
months, enduring much suffering. 

Hesler Ephraim B, farmer, former! bey ered and joiner, b Cana- 
oharie, Montgomery Co. Oct. 26, 1811, 400 acres, s 1814, po 

azenovia, has been road commissioner; wife, Charlotte 

Mills Morris, b Madison Co. 1808; married Sept. 7, 1829; 3 
ePildren, all deceased. 

Hesler Emery E. farmer, 300 acres, b Cazenovia March 7, 1839. died 
Oct. 4, 1876; wife, Libbie M. Stewart, b Oneida, Madison 
Co. 1842; married March 18, 1866; son, Stewart E, b Caze- 
novia, Oct. 7, 1877. 

Hoyt J.B. retired, b Oneida Co. 1806, s 185%, p o Cazenovia, 

Jobnson A, O, photographer, p o Cazenovia. 

Jackson ff, 8. farmer, b Madison Co, 19 died 1878; widow, Mrs, E. 
5. Clough Jackson, b Madison Co, 1821, p o Cazenovia, 

Jackson James, farmer, b Madison Co. 1825, p 0 Cazenovia; wife, 
Charlotte Wilson, b N. H. 1824. s 1848. 

Jackson H. Steel, farmer. b Vermont, 1775, 5 1798, died 1847. 

Kenyon John, farmer, b Onondaga Co. 1805, s 1829; wife, Samantha 
Kenyon, » Madison Co, 1805, died 1859; sons. William Ken- 
yon, student, b Madison Co. 1845, died 1879, Albert Ken- 
yon, student, bh Madison Co. 1839, died 1859, and Enos Ken- 
yon, student, b Madison Co, 1851, died 1874. 

Kenyon J. Spencer, professor, b Madison Co. 1812, p o Chicago. 

Kingsbury A. J, mannfacturer of cheese, owns the first cheese fac- 
tory built in Madison Co, average annual product over 
13,000 Ibs.; b Madison Co. 1848, p o Cazenovia, 

Keeler John rs dealer in pianos, organs, sheet music, &c, p o Caze- 
novia, 

Mage John Henry, farmer, 160 acres, b Madison Co, 1838, p 0 Caze 
novia; Ist wife, T. M. White, b Onondaga Co, married 
1864, died 1847; 2d wife, L. D, Dastman.b Madison Co. 
1837, married April 26, 1869; 1 child, Eastman Philip J, b 
Madison Co. 1837, married 1861, enlisted 1861 in the Sist 
regiment, killed at Cold Harhor, 1864. 

Mulligan Michael, farmer, 41 acres, b Ireland 1814, s 1842, p o Caz- 
enovia; wife, Margaret Stapleton, b Ireland 1827, married 
1858; 4 children, 

Mitchell Robert, farmer, 77 acres, b Scotland 1809, s 1838; 1st wife, 
©. Harvey, b Madison Gb. 1808, married 1831, died 1860, 2d 
ware Trusty Morrisey, b Scotland 1815, married 182, died 


Morse Gershom, farmer, b Vermont 1706, s 1815; wife, Nancy Stone, 
b Massachusetts 1795, s 1815. 

Morse 8. A, farmer, b Madison Co, 1834, p o New Woodstock, 

Morse J, J, farmer and assessor, b Madison Co. 1846, p o New Wood- 
stock, wife, A. Sales b Onondaga Co, 1849. 

Morse Jared, farmer, b Onondaga Co. 1812, s 1835, died 1854. 

Montague Mrs. Harriett Abbe , b Hartford, Conn,, 1796, s 1861. 

Montague Lennis, b Madison Co. 1799, died 1879, 

Montague Orib, b Massachusetts, 1759, s 1740, died 1825. 

Montague Richard P. bh Madison Co. 1825. 

Montague Weed, b Madison Co, 1827. 

ln macy ty Harriett L. b Madison Co, 1882. 

Morse Silas EK, carriage and sleigh manofacturer, p o New Wood- 
stock, b Wallingford, Conn. Oct. 7, 1824, 5 1839, owns 56 
aeres, Has been postmaster; wife, Sarah J. Bell, b Perry, 
N. Y. married Oct. 20, 1851; one daughter, 

Maynard J. E. retired farmer, b Madison Co. 1819, p o Cazenovia; 
wife, S. A, Sherman, b Eaton, Madison Co, 1821. 

Maynard Nathan, b Massachusetts 1789, s 1800, died 1821. 

er Charles B, undertaker, b Cortland Co 1836, 8 1869, p o Caze- 


novia. 

Nourse Lysander, res. and p o Chittenango Falls, carpenter and 
oiner, b Fenner, Aug. 30, 1816, was onrolling officer 1863-4, 
now justice of the peace; wife, Sabrina M. Woodworth, b 
Jan, 15, 1819, married Feb. 24, 1842; eight children. four 
living, viz: Orlow L, b 1848, served in Union Army; Irving, 
b 1850, M. E, clergyman; Herbert J. b 1852; Charlotte, 


1854, 

Nourse J. patter: farmer and supervisor, b Madison Co. 1834; wife 
C. J, Elmore, b Madison Co. 1833; daughter, Nellie T. b 
Madison Co. 1860. 

Nourse Joel, farmer, b Washington Co. 1908, s 1816, 

Pond James, farmer, b Madison Co. 1840, p o Cazenovia; wife, Lucy 
Jane B. Pond, b Cortland Oo. 1888. s 1840 Charles D. 
eee, b Madison Co, 1863. Agnes J, Pond, b Madison Co. 

i 


Pond Munson, b Cortland Co, 1809, 5 181), died 1871. 

Paige William H. farmer, 100 acres, b Manlius, Onondags Co. Jan, 
18, 1837, s April 2, 1849, Chittenango; wife, ees Cc. 
Adams, b Madison Co, 1837, married Nov, 4, 1863; children 
2.—OClara Paige, b 1864, Emma Paige, b 1865, 

Page Rene farmer and builder, b Connecticut, 1810, 5 1815, died 


‘ 

Parslow Jos, T. farmer, b Chenango Co. 1850, s 1869, p o New Wood- 
stock; wife, Mary Burdick, b Chenango Co. 1841, married 
1869; children 3. 

Preston E. A. musician and farmer, 70 acres, b Connecticut, 1799, s 

806: wife, B. Bennett, b Onondaga Co, 18(4, married 1823; 

children 2. 

Preston Rufus, farmer and tailor, b Connecticut, 1796, s 1806. 

Perkins W. L. farmer, cheese manufacturer and proprietor cream- 
ery, b Madison Co. 1806, p o Cazenovia. 

Perkins Wivlis C. firm W, L. Perkins & Co. b Madison Co. 1804, p o 
Cazenovia. 


Perkins G.H. farmer, b Madison Co, 1844, p o Cazenovia; wife, Lu- 
cretia Niles, b Madison Co. 1844. 


Perkins Stillman, farmer, b Massachusetts, 1796, s 1803, died 1864. 


Putnam Oscar F. p o Cazenovia, farmer, 67 acres, b Madison Co. 
1828: wife, Elize beth Hutchinson, b Madison Co, 1829, mar- 
ried 1851: children 2,—Osgood L., and Helen C. 

Roach Michael, farmer, b Ireland, 1821. s 1850, po Cazenovia. Ist 
wife, M, Lynch, b Treland, 1821, died in Cazenovia 1854. 
2d wife. Julia Murphy, b Ireland, 1820. 

Storke William L, res Cazenovia, attorney-at-law in State and 
United States Cirenit Courts, b Coventry, Chenango Co, 
Dee. 81, 1808, s Oct. 4, 1857, has held office of notary public; 
wife, Anna Perkins, b Connecticut, married Nov, 27, 1546, 
died Feb. 9, 1872; no children, 

Snyder O. P. farmer, b Madison Co. 1812. p o Cazenovia, was 
wounded in the late war; wife, R. E. Doolittle, b Madison 
Co, 1849, married 1867; children 4. 

Scott Andrew, farmer, b Madison Co, 18H, P. o Cazenovia; wife, 
Margaret Durkan, b Ireland, 1832, s 1849, 

Scott John, farmer, b Madison Co, 1839, p o Cazenovia; wife, Mary 
Wish, ) Madison Co, 1842. 

Scott Samuel, farmer, b Treland, 1789, s 1804, died 1876. 

Sherman W. 6G. farmer, b Marlison Co. 1828, p o Cazenovia; wife, M. 
Goodrich, b Madison Co. 1835. 

Sherman William, b Vermont. 1796, s 1820, died 1875, 

Sweetland Lyman, retired farmer, b teens Co 1800, 8 181; 
wife, Sarah Eble, b Madison Co. 1810. Mr. S. has ia his 
perio a crowbar wtsed on the fortifications at Banker 

I], and bas many indian relics. 

Scott Henry, farmer, b Madison Co, 1828, p o Cazenovia; wife, 
Polexina Scott. s 1834. 

Stanley Joseph, farmer, b Madison Co, 1803, p o Cazenovia. Mr. 8, 
owns and lives upon the farm purchased and clezred by 
his father in 1802. 

Thurber Edward, farmer, 160 acres. b Madison Co, 1804, - o New 
Woodstock; wife, M Bond, ) Madison Co.; son, John EB. b 
Madison Oo, 1843. p o New Woodstock. 

Tooly Edward 8, sailor and farmer, 10 acres, b England, 1800, 5 1847, 
p o Delphi; wife, Ann 'Tooly, b Watertown, N, Y. 1810; 
children 4, 

Talbott Hiram, farmer. 75 acres, b Madison Co, 183, died 1877, 

Talbott Mrs. Delia Wyman, wiaow Hiram T. b Oneida Co. 183], 8 
1825, p o Cazenovia, ‘ / 

Talbott Charles J, farmer, b Madison Co, 1842, p 0 Cazenovia, 

Talbott Emily F', b Madison Co, 1839. p o Cazenovia, 

Thompson Gid, farmer, b Madison Co, x Cazenovia, 

Thompson A, J. farmer, b Madison Co. 1886, p o Cazenovia; wife, M. 
Sanders, b Chenango Oo. 1851. 

Tueker ag adison Go. 1856; wife, Hattie Mosley, b Madison 

i) 7, 


Taylor Fred M,, p o Cazenovia, 

Underwood Hon, Charles K. farmer, 176 acres, b New Woodstock, 
Mai n Co. Sept. 4, 1848, p o New Woodstock, served as 
clerk in Assembly and was one of the committee on roads 
and bridges for 1878-79; wife, Mertie L. Stanton, b Onoen- 
daga Co, Feb 7, 1853, married Sept, 12, 1871, 

Underwood Marcus L. farmer, supervisor and school commissioner, 
b Madison Co. 1706, died 1878. 

Underwood Marvel, farmer and builder, s 1790, One of the oldest 
settlers from Connecticut having a grait bearing date 
about 1773, from George 3d, 

Worlock Cyrus, eS gomeny plaster and lime mill. b Madison Co. 
Aug. 2, 1886, p o Cazenovia; wife, thia A, Webber, b 
Madison Co. March 21, 1834, married Feb, 9, 1859, 

Watson Sylvester, farmer and contractor. bh Schoharie Co, 1809, s 
1816; wife, A Barton, b Madison Co, 1814, 

Watson Reuben, farmer, b Schoharie Co, 1771, s 1816. died 1835, 


Wormuth Abram, farmer, 112 acres, b Montgomery Co. 1809, s 1827, 
wife, Mary A, Loucks, b 1812; children 4. 


STOCKBRIDGE. 


Bridge Seymour D.p o Stockbridge, farmer and hop grower, 54 
acres, b Augusta, Oneida Vo. 1852, 8 1854, was inspector 
election 1879; wife, Lina R. Burr, b Stockbridge, 1855, 
married 1875; children,—Fraok B. and William, Father, 
Me a Bridge, Grandfather, William Bridge, Sr., settled 


Burleston Edward, p o Valley Mills, farmer and hop grower, 130 
acres, b West Greenwich, R, I, 183, s 1815; ist wife, Ma 
Jakeways, b Sangerfield, Oneida Co. married 1829, die 
June 18, 1855; 2d_ wife, et J. Quackenbush, b Little 
Falls, Herkimer Co. 1839; children 1,—Mrs. Mary Eaton, 
Father, William Burleston, b Rhode Island, 8 1815, served 
in Revolutionary war as baggage master; children 7. 


Clark Hiram R. p o Munnsville, farmer, dairyman and hop grower, 
113 acres, b Eaton, Madison Co. 1827, 3 1855, has been as- 
sessor; wife, Sophia Wilcox, b Utica, 1828, married 1858; 
children, 6; father, Henry Clark, b Winhall, Vt.s with 
his brother, John Clark, 1810. 


Coe Rensselaer, p o Stockbridge, farmer and hop grower, 150 acres, 
Vermont, 1807, s 1835; wife, Sarah Powers, b Augusta, 
Oneida Co. 1810, married 1835; children, Mrs. Malvina M, 
pote, Hiram N,, Alasco T.. Rensselaer J., Oliver J. died 
1841, Emaline T, died 1850, Orville W. died 1858; father, 
Jobe Coe,s Augusta 1814, in Stockbridge, 1835, served ia 
war of 1812. Walter Powers, b New Hanipshire, s 1805, 
Cummings Simeon M. Re o Munnsville, farmer, 70 acres, b Augusta, 
Oneida Co, 1531, s 1835; first wife, Harriet P. Davidson, b 
Stockbridge, married 1858, died 1860; second wife, Eunice 
G. Morgan, b Stockbridge, married 1862, died 1867; third 
wife, Lucetta M, Morgan, b Stockbridge, married 1868, 
died 1877; children, 5—Anderson E,, Amelia J., Harriet G., 
Ennice, died June 15, 1870, Albert P.; father, Nicholas 
Cummings. 
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Cummings Lincoln L, p o Munnaville, farmer and bop grower, 69 
acres, b Augusta, Oneida Co, 1824, 5 18#5, has been asses- 
sor, highway commissioner and member of auditing 
board; wife, Martha J Bridge. b Stockbridge, 18%, mar- 
ried 1850; children, 3—Elbert L,, James B., Andrew L.: 
father, Nicholas Cummings. 

Cummings Nicholas, farmer, §4 acres, b Ware, Mass Feb, 28, 1788, 
1835, died 1863; wife, Amelia Gould, b Ware, Mass. May 
12, 1794, married 1814; children, 183—Willard G. b 1817, 
Franklin L. b 1819, Gied 1875, Caroline A. b 1820, Margaret 
A, b 1823, died 1423, Lincoln L. b 1824, Margaret. b 18.6, 
died 185’, Henry N. b 1827, Jane, b 1829, dled 1858, Simeon 
M.b 1831, Cyrus M.b 1833, Electa A,, b 1845, James K. b 
1836, Elbridge E. b 1839, Cyrus M. served ia war of rebel- 
Jion under Gen. Logan. 

Day E. H. p o Oneida, farmer, hop grower and dairymnn, 140 acres, 
b Stockbridge, 1836; wife, Caroline Gilbert, b Stockbridge 
1841, married 1862; children, Herbert C. and Minnie L,; 
father, Selden Day, b Burlington, Otsego Co, 1828. 

Dodge R. Morroe, p o Stockbridge, farmer and hop grower, 101 
acres, b Smithfield, Madison Co, 1540, 5 1861; wife, Mary E. 
Bridge, b Smithfield, 1840, married 1861; children, 3— 
Forbes M., Williams M.,J.M ; father, Williams Dodge, a 

ras je Smithville, Amos Bridge, grandfather of Mary 


- 5 1804, 

Eaton Earl W. p o Valley Mi'ls, farmer, hop grower and dairyman, 
63 al bh Stockbridge, 1828: wife, Mary £, Burleston, b 
Stockbridge, 1833, married 1850; children, 5—Elnora G. 
died Jan, 20, 1856, Mary J, died Feb, 7, 1856, Mrs. Sarah R, 
Ostrander, Earl W., Jr,, Ida J; father, Justus Eaton, set- 
tled with his father, Westover Eaton, 1821. 

Gregg Absalom, p o Valley Mills, farmer, dairyman and speculator, 
10 acres, b Londonderry, N, H, 1800, s }802, has been high- 
Way commissioner, assessor and collector; wife, Alioira 
Armour, b Union, ‘Tolland Co, Conn, 180], married 1822; 
ehildren, David, John, Caroline, Emaline; father, John 
Gregg, s 1802, with three children. 

Gilbert Warren J, p o Stockbridge, farmer, hop grower and dairy- 
man, 160 acres western land and 194 farm, b Cambridge, 
Washington Co, 1812, s 1824, has been justice of peace, as- 
sessor and highway commissioner; wife, Margaret Sweet, 
b Whitehall. ip noe Co, married 1838, died 1875; chil 
dren, 9, living—Mrs, Caroline Day, George, Mrs. Josephine 
Wyman, Benjamin L., Calvin F., Jessie M,, Sarah EB; 

_ father, Joseph Gilbert, b Connecticut, s 1824, 

Green Charles, p o Stockbridge, farmer and carpenter, 150 acres, b 
Stockbridge, 1824, died 1872; wife, Caroline ©. Harp, b Len- 
ox, 1826, married 1851; children, 8—Charles A,, Christian 
N., George A , Alvesta, Horatio B., Ambrose, Milo, Marcia; 
father, Jeduthen Green, b Vermont, an early settler, 

Hinman Amadeas, p o Stockbridge, prop. Hotel, Merchant, farmer 
and hop ago 73 acres, storeand hotel property. born 
Stockbridge, 1812, has been constable; Ist wife, Minerya 
Snow, born Eaton, married 1832, divorced 1863; 24 wife, 
Julia House, b Lenox, 1839; children 7, living 2 Grove 
§., Amadeas Jr.; father, Grove Hinman, b Connecticut, 
s on Indian land which he bought of State, 1811, 

Horton Chauncey, P, © Stockbridge, farmer, 87 acres, born Union 
Tolland Co. Connecticat, 1797, s 1831; wife, Amanda 
Chaffee, b Ashford, Coun., 1801; ch idren 9—Sophronia, 
Almira A., Mary Ann, Cynthia, Chauncy C, died 1848, 
Harvey, Kunice A , died 1841, Gerritt S., died 1848, Ema- 
line, graduated from Medical College, Oberlin, 1853, and 
from School of Obstetrics in Paris, France, 1861, began 
practice in Steuben Co. from there to Philadelphia, thence 
to Schoo! in Paris, again to Philadelphia, where she re- 
mained until her death, 1878, 

Hinman Worthy P, po Valley Mills, farmer and hop grawer, 130 
acres, b Stockbridge, 1832; wie, Hattie A, Terry, born 
Augusta, Oneida Co, 1842, married 1865; children, 1— 
Vivletta E., b Jan. 31, 1876; father, Grove Hinman, 8 1811, 

Hinman William Harlow, po Valley Mills, farmer, 155 acres, born 
Augusta, Oneida Co, 1831, 5s 1857, has heen assessor five 
years; wife, Almeda M. Ford, 6 Virgil, Cortland Co, 1828, 
married 1852; children yr | R, A,, Oliver W., Alice 5., 
Frances M.,, Martin M,, Orvil K ; father, William Hinman, 

Hinman Lewis C., p o Valley Mills, farmer and hop grower, 28) 
acres, b Stockbridge, 1824, las been assessor and highway 
commissioner; Ist wife, Janette Moyer, b Stockbridge, 
married 1817, died 1448; 2d wife, Delia*M, Churchill, b Deer- 
field, Oneida Co, 1821, married 1850; children 6—Catharine 
Churchill, Marcelon, Truman_V., Violette E., Arthur V,, 
Henderson L.; father, Grove Hinman, settled 1811 with 6 
children. 

Keys, Sr, Sherman S,, po Munnsville, farmer and bop grower, 60 
acres, b Waterville, Oneida Co, 1819, s 1828; wife, Rebecca 
J. Smith, b Augusta, Oneida Co. 1824, married 1848; child- 
ren 6—Mary . Shubael 8. Jr, Hattie A., Adelbert J., 
Adella J Sarah B.; father, Shubael Keys, s 1809, served 
in war of 1812, was in battle Sacket’s Harbor. 

La Manion Phillip, p o Munnsville, farmer, ‘ee and hop 
grower, 175 acres, b Madison, 1811, 5 1849, assessor two 
terms; Ist wife, Harriet Holmes, b Cortland Co. married 
1832, died 1873; children 13, living 10; 2d wife, Mary Wil- 
liams, b Pompey, Onondaga Co, 1832, married 1875; father, 
Thomas La Munion, b Rhode Island, s 1805, and seryed in 
Revolutionary war, had brother in war of 1812, one son, 
Elbridge served three years in Rebellion, was wounded 3 

es. 

Lyman Charles G. p o Stockbridge farmer and grain grower, 55 
acres, b Marshall, Oneida Co. 1813, 3 1820, has been asses- 
sor two terms; Ist wife, Mercy Loomis, b Bolton, Conn. 
married 1837, died 1855; 2d wife, Mary Davidson, b Stock- 
bridge, 1831, married 1857; children #—Zoah J., Dora H., 
eyes S.; father, Jesse Lyman, b Marshall, Oneida Co. 








Moore 8. P, po Munnsyille, physician and surgeon, b Lenox, 1839, 
8 1873, coroner One term, graduated Medical University of 
Buffafo, 1871, practiced at Vernon Center, Onei la Co,, until 
1874; wife, Almira J. Crans, b Lenox, 1844, married 1862; 


children 2. 

Moore EliGals, p o Valley Mills, farmer, hop grower and dairyman, 
140 acres, b Union, Conn.,, 1828, s 1826; wife, Adeline Wea- 
ver, b Vernon, Oneida Co., 1820, married 1848; children 2— 
Anna M, died Feb, 1f, 1853, Sidney W.; father, Eli Moore. 
b Connecticut, 1800, 8 1826, died 1873, says his stepmother 
was timid and very much afraid of the Indians, was at 
her father-in-law's, one Mr, Stoddart, when she was in- 
formed of the approach of the Indians who were induced 
to frighten the white settlers by men who wished to gain 
possession of the land, she crawled under the bed leaving 
ber feet exposad, but the Indians proved to be harmless, 
and went away without molesting her. 

Miller Charles C p o Bennett’s Corners, farmer, hop 
dairyman, 140 acres, b Stockbridge, 1847; wife, n Park- 
hnrst, b Lenox 1849, married 180; father, George Miller, 
b Vernon, Oneida Co., s 1833; wile, Polly Seribner, children 
living Geo. A. Williams, Charles C., George A. served in 
Rebellion 8 years, was prisover 21 months, 

Marshal James W. p o | ratt's Hollow, farmer and hop grower, 325, 
acres, b Katon, 1820, s 1852; wife, Susanna Tackabury, b 
Eaton, 1534, married 1857; children 5—Frank J,, Anna L, 
Melva 8., Fred W., Burton C.; father, John Marshall, b 
Wicklon Co,, Ireland, s 1816, " 

Potter Luther W.p o Stockbridge. farmer, dairyman and hop 

ower, 8) acres, b Union, To)land Co., Conn., 1824, s 1825; 
as been coustable three years; Ist wife, Jane Twining, b 
Broome Co., married 1853, died; children 2—J. Twining, 
Jennie E.; 2d wife, Mary Lewis, b Oneida Co., 1826, mar- 
ried 1858; father, John otter, b Connecticut, s 1825, serv- 
ed in war of 1812, is now a pensioner. 

Potter George, p o Stockbridge, farmer, hop grower and dairyman, 
88 acres, b Headcorn, Kent Co, England, 1823, s 1845, with 
brother Thomas, has been highway commissioner two 
terms, and justice of the peace; wife, Eliza M Childs, b 
Eaton, Madison Co,, 1832, married 1850; children 4—Mrs, 
Rosa A. Coon, Otis G. died 187, May N., Ada M. 

Potter John, po Stockbridge, farmer 200 acres, b Ashford Windham, 
Co, Conn, 1/94, s 1845, served in war of 1812, has been 
supervisor, justice of the peace and highway commis- 
sioner; wife, Doratha Foster, b Connecticut, 1800, married 
1821; children, 6—John V., Marcus N., Luther W., Mrs. 
Elizabeth J., pg Mary M, Mrs. Aun K. Morgan. 

Parker Miles, p o Munnsvyille, farmer and hop grower, 382 acres, b 
Stockbridge, 1824; wife, Margaret Spaulding, b Stock- 
bridge, 1825, married 1848; children 4—Albert W., Hugh, 
Anna; father, Joel Parker, b Wallingford, Conn., 1405, 
served in war of 1812, 

Quackenbush John, p o Valley Mills, farmer and grain grower, 200 
acres, b Canajoharie, Montgomery Co,, 1800, 5 1812; wife, 
Mary 8. Stam, b Sharon, Schoharie Co,, 1804, marricd 182 ; 
children, 11—Joseph, Mrs. Elizabeth Ranney, Hiram &., 
Soloman, Mrs. Nancy Coburn, Hzra, Chauncey, George, 
Mrs. Marietta Johnson, Emerson, Henry C. 

Page William K,, po Vernon, Oneida Co., farmer, hop grower and 
dairyman, 200 acres. b Stockbridge, July 10, 1528; wife, 
Mary A. Wheeler, b Booneville, Oneida Co., Aug. 13, 1831, 
married Feb. 23, 1853; children 2—Nellie A. Lue; father, 
William Page, b Powuwell, Vt., s 1796, served in war of 
1812. 

Rightmeyer Den, p 0 Munnsville, prop. American Hotel, constable 
for three years, b Herkimer Co., 1832, s 1875; wife, Louisa 
Hall, b Herkimer Co.. married 1853; children 2, 

Rockwell Winthrop J,po Panes, farmer, dairyman aod bap 
grower, 112 acres, b Stockbridge, i837, has been highway 
commissioner and town auditor; wife, Emily Vedder, b 
Montgomery Co., 1837, married 1858; children 1 Charles 
W.; father, Thomas B. Roekwoll, s Stockbridge 1823, 

Randall Norman L., p o Munosville, furmer aud grain grower, 128 
acres, b Lenox, Madison Co., 1821, 5 1857, has heen asses- 
sor and auditor. 

Snell Addison F , po Valley Mills, farmer, dairyman and hop grower, 
w45 seres, b Stockbridge, 1845, has been excise commis- 
sioner; wife, Anna C. Wood, b Florence, Oneida Co,, 1847, 
married 1877; children 1—J. Frederick; father, Frederick 
Snell, s 1818. 

Snell Morey, p o Valley Mills, farmer, dairyman and hop grower, 
43 acres, b Stockbridge, 1841; wife, Lovisa E. Child, b 
Nalson, 1447, married 1866; children, 1—Kmory C.; father, 
George Snell, settled with father and two brothers, 1818, 

Stanton Lodwick, p 0 Pratt’s Hollow, farmer, 54 acres, b North 
Stonington, Conn., 1802, 3 1838; wife, anudise Parker, b 
Stockbridge, 1809, married 1828, died 1819; children 4—living 
1—Lucetta M.; father, Lodwick Stanton, s 1813, died 1850; 
mother, Abigail Stanton. 

Summer William O,, p o Munosville, farmer and my A gdeleys 100 
acres, b Hebron, Tolland Co , Conn,, 1804, s 1426, has been 
postmaster 4 years; wife, Adaline OC, Warren, b Augusta, 
Onvida Co., isi4, married 1435; children 5—Melvina A. 
Fidelis V., Anua M., William O. and Warren S8., who served 
in war of Rebellion § months, died in hospital, 

Treat Julius, p o Munusyille, merchant, 6 acres, b Eaton, 181), 8 
1853, has been supervisor, graduated Geneva Medical Col- 
lege, 1548, practiced Smithville until 1851, moved to Munns- 
ville and practiced antil 1877, then engaged in mercantile 
business; Ist wife, Louise A, Fox, b Eaton, married 1849, 
died 1877; children 2—2d wife, Maria C, Skaden,b Dur- 
hamviile, Oneida Co, married 1879, 

Thurston Alonzo H., p o Munnsville, farmer and hop grower, 100 
acres, b Eaton, 183%; wife, Sarah M. Blunt, b Lowell, 
Oneida Co,, 1840, married 1499; children 3—William R, 
Florence A, AndrewJ.; adopted father, John Thurston. 


wer and 
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Thurston Joby, po Munnesville, farmer, 269 acres, b Stockbridge, 
1812: ‘wife Hannah Babcock, b Otselic, Chenango Go, 
1817, married 1836; children 1—adopted Alonzo H.; father, 
Daniel Thurston, b Albany Co., N, Y., s 1798, and served 
in war of 1812. 

Wilsou Jonathan M. p o Stockhridge, farmer and hop grower, 26) 
acres, b Wilmington, Vr, 1813, s 1825, has been supervisor 
5 terms, pestniaster and railroad commissioner, was en- 
gaged in tanning and shoemaking business from 1825 to 
1877; wife, Betsey M. Durfee, b Madison Co. 1820, married 
184); children 4. 

Wileon Thomas A. p © Valley Mills, farmer and ho: 


grower, 76 
acres, b Stockbridge, 1845; wife, Adelah C, 


erry, born 


Georgetown, 1848, married {867; children 2—Ella M., born* 


Jane 1, 1869, Bessie B., b July 2, 1871, 


Weaver Hiram, Valley Mills, farmer, hop grower and dairyman, 180 
acres, b Stockbridge, 1852; wife, tia Veeder, b Albany 
Co. 1818, married 1876; children2, Brother, J, J. Weaver 


b Stockbridge, 1855, owns farm with Hiram; father, Jacob 
J. Weaver, 8 1815. 

Warren L. N, po Stockbridge, farmer, grain grower and dairyman, 
135 acres, has been assessor, b Stockbridge, 1830; wife, 
Jane A. Balis, b Whitestuwn. Oneida Co., 1829, married 
1855; children, 2—Nellie A., Mary E.; father, Abner M, 
Warren, 51816 with bis father, 


SMITHFIELD. 


Brown Nmerson, farmer, b) North Adams, Mass,, 1808, wis an early 
settler, had been road commissioner, died May 11, 186%, 
wife, Margaret Douglas, b Scotland, August 14, 1811, mar- 
vied Jan, 4, 1883; children § James D. b June 15, 1834, 
Frederick G,, b Oct, 23. 1836, John E,, b Dee. 12, 1838, 
Burton, b July 18, 1840, Owen, b Jan, 16, 1843, Mary E,, b 

: June 5, 1845. 

Berry John KR. p o Peterboro, farmer, 17g acres, b Madison, 
Madison Co, April 22, 1812, hus been assessor aud road 
commissioner; wife, Almena L. Berry, b Smithfield, Aug. 
12, 1828 married March 1). 1845; children 2—James E., b 
Dee. 6, 1846, Lora A., b April 20, 1852, r 

Cutler Charles, farmer, 180 acres, b Nelson, Madison Co, 1817, has 
been town clerk. assessor and justice of peace, died Oct, 
17, 1873; wife, Lucy M. Rich, b Smithfleld, Feb. 24, 1815, 
married Jan, 3, 1838, ohildren, Elizabeth R.. b March 21, 
1839, died March 24, 1868, Matilda L., b June 27; 1841. Alice 
M. b Oct, 28, 1842, Charles F., b April 26, 1850, Lucy J., b 
May 18, 1856. 

Caikins Caleb, p o Peterboro, agent in land office of Everett Smith, 
b Erie Go, Feb. 28, 1814, settled April 14, 1838, has been 
supervisor 8 terms in 1850-51-52. In assembly 1866, and 

ustice of peace; wife, Mary Tracy, b Washington Co. 
ec, $1, 18l4, married Dee, %, 1839; children 2—Muary 
Louise, died Oct. 1845, Tracy, b Oct, 1, 1848, lives at Peter- 


boro. 

Dorance John, p o Peterboro, farmer, 150 acres, b Peterboro, Feb, 
11, 1822, has been assessor; wife Jane Lynch, born Easton. 
Madison Co, Feb. 13, 1827, married June 17, 1852; children 2 
William C., b Dec, 24, 1853, married Dec, 13, 1877, to L, Jen- 
nie Cutler, Minnie, b May 4, 1858. 

Puller, A.J. res and = Peterboro, farmer, b Oppenheim, Fulton Co. 
Sept. 1, 18/9, s March 15, 1865; wife, Nettie 5. Fuller b 
Peterboro, married Deo. 41, 1873; two children, 

Hall Liberty, p o Peterboro, farmer, 123 acres, b Whitingham, Vt. 
Dew. 19, 181d, s 1824, has been road commissioner; wife, 
Lydia Cutler, b Nelson, Madison Co. Dec. 5, 1818, married 
Deo. 21, 1887; children, Newell, b March”, 1841, 8, Jeanett». 
b June 12, 1845, Olark W.b Dee. 22, 1849, Willie C, son of 
Clark W. b Sept. 9, 1875; father of Liberty b Dec. 8, 1788; 
nother, Sophia Hall, b Feb. 10, 1788; C. Palmer Hall b 
March 28, 181); Albert Hall, b July 29, 1811, 

Ives W. 0. p o Peterboro, merchant. has been town clerk and pres- 
ident of board of trustees, Evans Academy, b Kirkland, 
Oneide Co. Noy, 24, 16,5 April 2, 1834; first wife, Elvira 
BE. Tyler, b June 20, 1828, married Feb, 12, 1851, died April 
13, 1856; children, 3-Mary E., Carrie and Lucy; second 
wife, Caroline C. Tyler, b Peterboro, April 10, 1583, mar- 
ried Nov. 12,1856; children, 1—Linda C. b July 6, 1860. 
Mrs. Ives is wide and fav rably known in Madison Co. 

Jobuston Scott W, res lot — Smithfield, p o Peterboro, farmer, 24 
acres, b Smithfield, July 20, 1$41; wife, Etta H, Holmes, b 
pbs 15, 1852, married, Feb. 16, 1876; children, 1—Everett A. 
b Nov. 16, 1878. 

Lynch James ©. po Peterboro, farmer, 1(6 acres, b Eaton, Sept. 1, 
1819, has been road commissioner six years; wife, Hannah 
M. Woodard, b Fenner, Madison Co, July 15, 1830, married 
Feb. 6, 1816; children, 6—Flora 1. b April 11, 1848, Lucinda, 
b Dec, 7, 1852, Terrence M. b April 19, 1855, Edward, b 
March 28, 1553, James ©. b Aug. 9, 1858, LaFayette, b May 


30, 1862. 

Moody A, ©, £ o Peterboro, farmer, 164 acres, b Smithfield, Oct. 13, 
1818; wife, Clarissa Fox, b Lebanon, Madison Co. married 
Sept. 15, 1862; children. 2—Flora FE. b Jan. 23, 1854, Ella E 
b April 29, 1856, 1, A, Moody, brother of C. b Smithfield, 
Feb, 12, 1823, 

Northrup Philo, p o Peterboro, farmer, 40 acres, b Woodbridge 
New Haven, Coun, Mareh 1 1801s 1839; wife, Emily Eliin- 
wood, b Feb. 11, 1807, marriod June 28, 1826, died Oct. 10, 
1876; children, 4—Albert ©. b April 6, 1827, Esther 5. b Feb. 
15, 1830, Maty E. b May 16, 1840, Jasper B. b Dec. 22, 1848. 

Petrie John H, p o Peterboro, farmer, 210 acres, b Manbeim, Herki- 
mer Co. N. ¥. Feb. 9, 1838, s 1853; first wife. Diana 
Strough, b Manheim; second wife, Mary J. Elliott, b 
Rome, N. Y. Ang. 19, 1840, married June 22, 1870; children, 
Jesse W. b Aug. 8, 1851, dward J, b April 30, 1862, Charles, 
b May 17, 1873, died Dec. 22, 1879, wife of Jesse W. Petrie, 
Tda M. Ersaman, b Aug, 6, 1859. 





Petrie Thomas F. p o Peterboro, farmer, 120 acres, b Herkimer Co, 
June 15, 1809, 8 March 6, 1811, 1888, captain, 1839, major, 
1840, colouel, 1859 brigadier-general 19th Reg. justice of 
ert 1864-5, justice of sessions 1879-80, 4 terms; wife, 

Jatharine C. Bellinger, b Danube, Herkimer Oo, July 9, 
1814, married Jan. 28, 1834; children 8, living, 3. 

Porter Samuel W. po PeterbWoro, farmer, 83 acres. Sherburne, 
Chenango Co, Dee. 19, 1838, 8 1874; wife, Antoinette L, 
Holmes, b May 21, 1843, married Jan, 5, 1868; one child— 
Henry G. b March 2, 1871, 

Wakelee Atwell W. p o Morrisville, farmer, 25 acres. b Washington, 
Litchfield Co. Conn, Feb. 7, 1410), 3 1815, bas been pathmas- 
ter; wife, Ellen Lacy, b Weston, Fairebild Co, Conn. Ju 
20, 1813, married July 17, 1837; children, 2—Sarah Aun, 
Ang. 29, 1838, Ellen J, b May 4, 1540. 


FENNER, 


Allen Charles E. po Fenner, farmer, 120 acres, b Fenner, April 24, 
1882; wife, Mary KB. Hyatt b Fenner, Jan, 3, 1835, married 
May 20, 1858; one child—J. Merton, b March 14, 1862; 
father, John M. Allen, b, Otsego Co, June 1, 1708, moved to 
Fenner in 1820, blacksmith, 

Bumpus Augustus H. p o Nelson Flats, farmer and hop wer, 145 
acres, b Fenner, April 25, 1883; has been collector, consta- 
ble and poormaster; wife, Eliza M, Lumbard, b Fenner, 
Aug. 27, 1842, married Mareh 27, 1867: 3 vhildren; father, 
James Bumps, came from Massachusetts, s in Nelson, 
1798, removed to Penner 1823, 

Bowers Daniel L. p o Nelson Wlats, farmer and dairymanu. 150 
acres, b Addison Co. Vt. Sept. 15, 1824, 5 1834; has been 
assessorand highway commissioner; wife, Mary Janette 
Card, b Nelson, Oct 3, 1880, married Jan, 0, 1850; 4 ebil- 
dren, 3 living; son Vine Bowers, b Cazenovia, Feb, 2, 1854, 
married Helen Hutchinson (b April 2, 1854.) June 18, 1877. 

Barrett Gurry F. po Cazenovia, farmer and stoek grower, 122 acres, 
b Smithfield, Sept, 20, 1827, s 1834; wife, Calista E. John 
son, b Fabius, sept. 18, 1848, married Nov. 2, 1870; father, 
Wm. P. Barrett, who settlad 1834, 

Covey Silas H. farmer and surveyor, po Mile Strip, 100 acres, b 
Half Moon, Saratoga Co. Feb. 16, 1805,s about 1815; has 
been county superintendent of poor, justice of peace and 
inspector of schools; wife, Adelia Ann Cornell, married 
Oct, 5, 1837; four children, one living. 

Cushing Fisher A. p o Cazenoyia, farmer, 90 acres, b Fenner, April 27, 
1827; has been justice of peace; wife Caroline H, Haight, b 
Novy, 12,1831, married Feb. 18,1852; 2 children; father, Hawks 
Cashing, who settled in Fenner, (then Smithfield) from 
Hingham, Mass in 1801; mother, Clarinda Welch; grand- 
father, Roswell Welch, who settled in Fenner about 1799. 

Cody Kendall, p o Cazenovia, farmer and speculator, 235 acres,b Ver- 

n, Oneida Co. Apr 27, 1850, s 1873; wife, Martha J. DeLand, 
b Clinton, Oneida Co. married Feb. 26, 1873; two children. 

D'Arcy Patrick, p o Cazenovia, farmer, dairyman and fancy stock 

grower, 158 acres, b County Meath, Ireland, May 187, 5 

847; wife, Catharine Blake, b County Meath, Ireland, May 
18, 1807, married May 18, 1831; eight cbildren, four living; 
sons, George, (highway commissioner, 1879,) and Christo- 
pher, and daughters, Margaret and Mary, live on the home- 
stead, Resided in Cazenovia until 1867, then in Fenner. 
Descendants of the D’Arcys of Castle Daunmow, Ireland. 

Eastman Neil, p o Peterboro, farmer, 148 acres, b Nelson, Madison 
Oo. Feb. 4, 1836; wife, Elizabeth Palmer, b England, mar- 
ried Aug. 19 1879; three children. 

Hamblin, Lucian D. p o Chittenango Falls, farmer, 80 acres, b Fen- 
ner, Deo. 7, 1834; was assessor I8/4-77; wife, Helen Put- 
ram, b Cazenovia, Dec, 26, 1839, married Jan. 18, 1859; 
children 2; father, David Hamblin. 

Huyck Phillip J. p o Perryville, farmer and grain grower, 70 acres, 

- b Kinderhook, Columbia Co, Oct. 21, 1825, settled 1834; has 
been assessor and member of anditing board; wife, Luzetta 
A, Robinson, b Fenner. Dee. 1f, 1831, married Dec. 30, 1852, 
children 4, living 2: Mrs. L, Tooke and Willis Huyek set- 
tled in Fenner from Lenox, 1854 
Hess L’Vander C. po Fenner, farmer and stock grower, 110 acres, 
Fenner, Sept. 25, 1819, has been supervisor. Parents 
came from any county and settled in Fenner, formerly 
Smithfield, Dec. 1814. 

Hill Norman #. po Perryville, farmer, 63 acres, b Perryville, Jan, 
11, 1839, has been commissioner of highways, my ty 
two terms and justice of peace, wife, Mary L, Keyes, b 
Manheim, Herkimer Co. married Feb. 7, 1860; children 3. 

Hill Stephen, po Peterboro, farmer and speculator, 120 acres, b 
Lenox, Madison Co, Oct. 29, 1810; wife, Amarette J. Hess, 
b Fenner, (formerly Smithfleld,) married Jan. 21, 1836; 
children 3. 

Howard Groton, p o Peterboro, farmer and hop grower, 193 acres, b 
Smithfield, Oct. 9, 1814; wife. Catharine Cameron, b Fen- 
ner, Feb. 20, 1817, married Feb. 4, 1841. Father, Salvin 
Howard, from Massachusetts, s 1803, Mother, Polly 
Austin, b Rhode Island, settled with her parents in 1801. 

Hyatt Francis Austin, p o Perryville, farmer, 105 deres, b Ridgefield, 
Conn, 8 Oct, 1832, liss been town clerk, justice peace, 
member of assembly 1461 and 1872; 1st wife, Martha Hliza- 
beth Robinson, married Oct, 22, 1850, died March 20, 1869; 
2d wife, Mary Elizabeth Benedict, b Sherburne, Chenango 
Co. marri: d June 26, 1878; children 3. 

Hyatt Smith K. p o Fenner, farmer, 180 acres, b Ridgefield, Conn. s 
1827, has been assessor; wile, Clarinda Woodworth. b Fon- 
ner, married Sept. 11, 1849; children 6, 

Keeler Charles F. p o Chittenango Falls, 358 acres, b Truxton, 
Cortland Co, June 23, 1824, s 1850, has been commissioner 
of highways; wife, Polly Twogood, b Fenuer, married 
Deo, 25, 1850; children 4." Is manufacturer of marl lime, 
water-lime and plaster, bas large dairy interests, grower 
of Jersey and Durbam stock and sheep, has owned grist- 
mill since 1874, 
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May Rufus, po Cazenovia, farmer and mechanic, 80 acres, b Hol- 
land, Hampden Co, Mags. Feb. 2, 1800, s 1808, has been in- 
spector of schools and highway commissioner; wife, Klecta 
M, Edson, b Augusta, Oneida Co, Feb, 3, 1819, married 
Sept. 22, 1833, 16 children, 11 living. Three sons, Wm. B., 
Rufus L., and Richard M., were in the rebellion. Parents, 
Rufus May and Eunice Wales came from Holland, Massa- 
chusetts in 1508, 

Roberts DeWitt C. po Peterboro, farmer and dairyman, 150 acres, 
b Fenner, June 4, 1842, Lucy L, Smith and Lorain A. 
Roberts are daughters of Hiram Roberts. 

Roberts Hiram, farmer and hop grower, 75 acres, b Fenner, Aug. 
1798, has been poor master; wife, Thankful Humphrey, b 
Massachusetts, April 14, 1797, married Feb, 8. 1825; enil- 
dren?7. Father, Amasa Roberts, ) Bristol, Conn, 1758, 8 


Wilson John, p o Fenner, farmer, 50 acres, b Utica, s 1817, has been 
supervisor and justice ee bear wifa, Jane A. Hyatt, b 
Ridgefield, Conn. married June 5, 1845. 

White George W. p o Cazenovia, farmer, 34 acres, b Cazenovia. Jan. 
19, 1813; wife, Phebe A, Fitis, b Huntington, Conn, Sept. 5, 
1818, married May 12, 1811; 7 children, 4 living Father, 
Joel White, settled in Cazenovia about 1799, from Hebron, 
Conn, Son, Sylvester J,, killed battls of Winchester, Va, 
Sept. 19. 1864. Sons living ara Perry W., Joho F., Charles 
BE. and G, Newton, 

Woodworth George, p o Perryville, farmer, auctioneer and produce 
buyer, 140 acres. Smithfield, Aug. 15, 1804, has been 
sheriff and justice of peace; wife, Delia Baldwin, b Smith- 
field, married March 22, 1827; children 9. 


LENOX. 


Adams G. W. p o Oneida Valley, merchant, 

Allen John H. (firm of Allen & Fie/d,) p o Canastota, wholesale and 
retail grain dealer, &c. Is director First National Bank, 
and director in Canastota Knife Factory ; b Paris, Oneida 
Oo, 1806, 5 1850, Has been trustee of illage two terms; 
wife, Selinda 8.Amy, b. Massachusetts, 1812, married 1832. 

Archambeault A. p o Oneida, baker, 

Baker & Maxon, p o Oneida, props. Democratie Union. 

Barlow Thomas, p o Canastota, attorney and counsellor, has been 
First Judge and Senator, member of court of errors of 
State 4 years, Uounty Supt. of Schools 2 years, honorary 
member of Historical Society of New York city, honor- 
ary member of Scientific Society of Buffalo, and His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, b Schenectady, 1807. 8s 
1831, Ist wife, Cornelia G@. Rowe, married 1844, 2d wife, 
Charlotte Spriggs, married July 2, 1854. 

Beall Robert B. p o Clockville, postmaster. 

Berry George, p o Oneida, leather manufacturer and member of 


assembly, 

Brown H. C. p o Canastota, general merchant, b Fulton Co. 1823, 8 
1868, has been schoul sup't 2 years, p min Herkimer Co. 4 
hata school teacher? years, and agent of the town of 

auheim, for filling quota during the rebellion; wife, 
Cornelia Van Valkenburgh, b Herkimer Co, married 1853; 
children 2, 

Bruce E, N. p o Lenox, farmer, b New York, s 1816, 

Brace Gen. B. FP. p o Lenox, farmer, 2 1812, 

Burdick H, proprietor Bacon House. 

Carpenter Dr. H. W. p o Oneida, s 1865. 

Caswell John M. po Canastota, auctioneer and overseer of poor ; 
has been sup’t of towing stock on Erie canal 18 years, b 
Cazenovia, 1819; wife, Elizabeth Fredericks, b Schenectady 
Co, 1840, married 1860; children 1 son. 

Cavana Dr. M. p o Oneida, s 1872. 

Chapman & Menzie, p o Canastota, Prop. Market. W.L. Chapman 
was born 1847. Has been excise com.4 years, and in- 
spector of election; wife, Ida Watkins, 6 1456, married 
19871; children 1. 

Cherry Dr. F, L, p o Oneida. 

Chesley sre geet J o Canastota, merchant, b Gilmarton, N. BL 
1822, 8 1847, has been member of board of education 9 
years, ¥ ® trustee ( years, member of Methodist Epis- 
copal Church class leader and trustee 18 years; wife, 
hig td “7 Northrup, b Oneida Co, married 1541; children 

, living 2. 

Clock Duane ©. p o Clockville, farmer. 

Cole D. D. po Oneida, hardware, stoves and tinware, 

Colton LeGrand, p o Canastota, attorney and counsellor, born 
Canastota, August 6, 1849; father was the original pur- 
chaser of the tract of land on which the village of Cana- 
stota now stands; wife, Mary E. Rasbach, b Canastota, 
married April 24, 1878. 

Cooper O, ©. p o Clockville, 

Cranson Olive B. p o Clockville, farmer. 

Orawford John, p o Oneida, post master, b Ireland, s 1851. 

Culver Wm, p o Lenox, farmer, s 1815, 

Delano Milton, po Morrisville, b Lenox, 1844. Is sheriff 24d term 
and has been town clerk three consecutive years. Isa 
member of the firm of Bell & Delano, general insurance 
business, Canastota; wife, Carrie E. Rowe, b Canastota, 
1845, married 1870; children 4, 

Ely Rev. Wm. A. p 0 Oneida, pastor, of Methodist Episcopal Church, 
b Middlesex, N. Y. s 1879. 

Eames J. A. p o Oneida Valley, farmer, 

Field Judson, (firm of Allen & Field,) p o Canastota, storage and 
forwarding, wholesale and retail grain dealer, b Dunham- 
ville, Oneida Co, 1839, s 1858, Hus been town collector, 
trustee of Board of Education; 20 years agent of Ameri- 
can Transportation Co., Oswego Towing Co., Union Tow- 
ing Co,, Buffalo and Troy Towing Oo. and Fulton Tow- 
ing Co. Was sergt-major of 189th New York Infantry for 
lyear; wife, Alice M, Chadwick, b 1845, married 1864. 

Foland Capt, Jacob, po Wampsyville, farmer. 





Fiske Fred C. po Canastota, general merchant, formerly private 
banker, b Lenox, 1841, has been trustee and sec'y ot Cana- 
stota Knife Co, Was gradnated from College of Physi- 
cians andjSurgeons, New York, 1860. Momber of Assembly 
in 1876, a. of town, 1875, and clerk of village; wife, 
Agnes T. Clark, born Lenox, married 1862. 

Forbes Gerrit A.p.o, Canastota, attorney and counsellor, form- 
erly president of Canastota Knife Co. b. Lenox, 1836. Has 
been district attorney and president of village: wife, 
Ellen Brooks, b Lenox, 1845, married 1862; children 2. 

Fowler Loring, o Canastota, ees counsellor and pension 
agent. acres, b August 11, 1815. Has been justice of the 
peace, town clerk, school commissioner, and county clerk, 
member of court of correction 1867-68, director of Cana- 
stota and Cazenovia R. R, and has been engineer and sur- 
Se ia! for years; wife, Ann Jennette Curtis, daughter of 
John G. Curtis, b. Madison Co. 1818, married 1840; children 4 

French A. B. p o Oneida, in National State ‘Bank of Oneida, 

Gates G, W, painter. &c. 

Gregg John, p o Oneida, malster, s 1824. 

Hard Bros. p o Oneida, spring bed manufacturer. 

Haines Edward A. po Canastota, retired merchact, b Germany, 
1842, s 1857. Has been town clerk, 2 years; wife, Mary 
Allmun, b Switzerland, married 1869; children 2. 

Hathaway HH. Clockville, merchant. 

Hess Marvin M. po Canastota, Buying and Shipping produce, b 
Fenner, 1837; wife, Sarah E. Haynes, b Albany Co. 1837, 


married 1562. 

Hibbard Rev. Geo P. po Oneida, b Steuben Co. Episcopal clergy- 
man, s 1877. 

Hill Ambrose, po Oneida, grocer. 

Hobart ©. L. p o Canastota, attorney aud counsellor, b Jordan, 
Onondaga Co. 1850.8 1859; wife, Marion Nichols, b Madison 
Co, 1857, married 1870. 

Hurlbut Wm. (firm of Hurlbut & Stebbins,) p o Canastota, coal and 
lumber, wholesale and retail, 700 acres, b Litebfield Co, 
Conn. 1832, s 1869, was the original director and founder of 
knife factory, began business in Oneida Co. manufactur- 
ing all kinds of hard wood and lumber and shipping it 
east, is now engaged in the same, was postmaster at 

* Forest Port, from 1461 to 1869, also highway commissioner, 
isa member of the Reformed Church; wife, Carrie Hiliard, 
b 1844, married 1871; children 2, 

Jackson & Potter. p o Oneida, prop's Oneida Dispatch, 

Jarvis H. U. p o Canastota, furniture and hardware. 

Jarvis Dr, Milton B. p o Canastota, physician and surgeon, b ,Duch- 
ess Co, 1807, 8 1822, was graduated from medical college 
1836, is a member of medical society. has been presi- 
dent and vice-president, of the same, is also a member of 
State Medical Society and stock holderin knife factory ; 
ist wife. Janette Butler,b Conn. married 1846; children 
1, 2d wife, Helen M. Reynolds, b. Madison Co. married 
1848; children 4. 

Jarvis Thomas Newton, po Canastota, farmer, 75 acres, b Duchess 
Co. June 22, 1805, s 1822. Has been deputy sheriff 2 years, 
supt. Erie canal and trustee of school, is a member of 
Independent Church, and superintended the building of 
the first school house in town, is a director of National 
Bank, also director of Knife Factory;1st wife, Cordelia 
Hobart, b Pompey Hill, married 1834; 2d wife, Emily Wil- 
bur, b Morrisville, married 1849, children 4, 

Keena L., p o Oneida, harness maker, b Ireland, s 1863. 

Keeney Marvin, p o Clockville, wood turning, b Rome, Oneida Co, 
Sept. 18, 1805, has been justice of the peace, and held 
several minor offices; Ist wife, Sarah Ann Wentworth, 
married Jan, 31, 1829; died Jan. 24, 1832: children 2, 2d 
wie, Sallie | Cronkright, b Stephentown, N.Y. married 

it. 18, je 

Kirkpatrick Robert H. Pp o Canastota, maltster, b Albany, 1833, s 1867, 
Has been excise commissioner 3 years, is now collector of 
town of Lenox, is interested in malt house in Albany, and 
has charge of malt bouse in Manlius, has been in business 
26 years, is a member of Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Society, 
of the town; wife, Elvira L, Price, b New York City, mar- 
ried 1856; children3. _ 

Lansing J 8., po Canastota, retired. 

Lawrence Amos, p o Clockville, farmer. - 

Lawrence George, po Oneida, farmer, maltster and hop merchant, 
bN. Y. 5 1808, 

Lype N. p o Oneida. F 

Madison William, p o Canastota, Steam Bending Works and Car- 
riage Making, b Ohio, 1835, s 1842, was first Lieut. State 
Militia 15 years; wife, Mary A. Bull, b Canastota, mar 
ried 1856, children 2. 

McDonuga!! Duncan, p o Oneida, carriage maker, 8 1810. 

McMahon J. H. p o Canastota. dealer in groceries, provisions segars, 
boots, shoes, &c., b Oswego, N. Y. 1852, s 1879, was for- 
merly a clerk at Phoenix; wife, Carrie C. Terpening, born 
Oswego Co, married 1878, 

Mason V. W. p o Canastota, pe raed and surgeon, b Bristol Co. 
Mass., 1812, 5 1835. Has been school inspector and mem- 
ber of Assembly, is examining surgeon for pensions. 
member of County Medical Society, and State Medical 
Society also delegate to National ig is master of FP, 
& A, M. Lodge, 281; 1st wife, born 1826, 2d wife, Hannah EK. 
Whiting, b Berkshire Co, Mass,, 1825, married 1844; child- 


ren 5. 

Menzie George W, p o Canastota, retired farmer, coal and lumber 
dealer, 106 acres, b Canastota, 1811, Has been school 
trustee; wife, Esther Beach, b Washington Co, N, Y., mar- 
ried April 26, 1866; children 2, 

Moore Silas M. p o Canastota, supt and manager of Canastota Knife 
Co. b Connecticut, 1835, s Oct. 1874. Is patentes of ma- 
ehinery for forging pocket knives and razor blades, Has 
been justice of the peace and supervisor in Oneida Co.; 
wife, Ellen Kinney, b Brooklyn, N. Y. 1836, married 1856; 
children 4. 
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Moore Mrs, Marion, p o Wampsyille, farmer, 

Miller L. B. p o Oneida Valley, farmer and architect, 

Moot Theodore G., farmer, 

Moyer Daniel F. po Canastota, contractor aud builder, b Lenox, 
1841; Ist wife, Nettie KE. Butler; 2d Clementine L, Moyer; 
children 1. 

Moyer Van R, po Oneida, N. Y, 

Near Eli, p o Clockyilie, farmer, 

Northrop R, M, p o Oneida, prop. of Madison House, s 1856. 

Ostrander J, ER. p o Oneida, attorney at law, b Oneida Co. s 1848. 

Parker G. C. p o Oneida, miller, 

Plank T. J, po Canastota, photographer. 

Phipps A. A. p o Clockyille, farmer. 

Parkhurst Andrew, p o Clockville, farmer. 

Rasbach David 8. p o Canastota, banking, cashier of Ist National 
Bank, 10,000 acres, b Herkimer Co. Jan. ist 1821, 5 Web. Ist, 
1853, has been Notary Public 20 years, was formerly cash- 
ier of Chittenango bank 6 years; wife, Sarah Getman, b 
Herkimer Co, married Oct. 6, 1846; children 3. 

Reed Henry L, p o Oneida Valley, farmer. 

Robbins M. B. p 0 Canastota, publisher of Cunmstota Terald. 

Rubbles William, po Oneida, architect and builder. 

Stedman William W.p o Oneida Valley, postmaster and merchant. 

Stephens Albert G, p o Oneida, farmer. . 

Stoddard 0. G, W, po Onvida, sign and decorative painter. 

Shepard Ira, p o Oneida, retired, 

Stewart P. C. & o Oneida, photographer, s 1832. 

Seeber S. po Clockville, farmer. 

Simons Harry. p 0 Clockville, was an early settler, 

Stroud 8. p o Canastota, farmor, s 1816. 

Suits Wallace, p o Canastota, druggist, b Sullivan, Madison Co. 
1845, has been Town Clerk 5 years, is a member of A. O, 
U. W. wife, Anna ‘Town, b Otsego Co, married 1875. 

Taber George, p o Lenox, butcher, s 1831. 

Taylor Wm. p 6 Canastota, physician and surgeon, b Nelson, 1839, 
Is acting coroner, was graduated from New York Medical 
College 1862, is a member of County and State Medical 
Society, was surgeon in 23d and Sith New York Vols.; 
wife, Sarah J. Brewster, b 1840, married 1869 ; children 2. 

Thompson Emmet, stone quarry, Verona, 

Timerman Silas, p o Clockville, farmer. 

Travis James L. p o Canastota. 

Tubbs John, p o Oneida Valley, farmer and justice of the peace, 

Tuttle Abraham, p o Clockville, farmer. 

Tuttle William, p o Clockyille, farmer, 

Twogood D, ©. po Canastota, prop. Twogood House, 111 acres, b 
Lenox, 1834, Isadeslerin and builderof boats, dealer 
in hops, and owns a brick biock. corner of Peterboro and 
Center streets, Canastota; wife, Elizabeth Hallem, b 
England, 1835, married 1863; children 1, 

Upsou Miles, po Oneida, carriage and sleigh maker, bNew York, 


§ 1867, 

Vickerman Wm. H. po Canastota, groceries and crockery, has been 
in business 11 years, b Onondaga Co, 1840, 5 1847, was 
formerly in grocery trade in Syracuse; wife, Sarah A. 
Skinner, b Cattaraugus Co,, married 1869; children 2, liv- 


ing 1. 

Whitman Zalma, p o Clocicville, 

Wileox A. C,, p o Clockyille, farmer, 

Wilson John W, p o Canastota, retired druggist, b St Lawrence 
ghey 8 1876; wife, Ada A. Tackabury, married June 
11, 1679. 

Wirth, Mathias, po Canastota, prop. of Wirth House, established 
1836, has been baggageman on the N. Y, C, R, R. 15 years, 
b Germany 1827, 8 1850, has been village trustee 1 term; 
wife, Henrietta Schoffile, b Germany, married 1854; chil- 


dren 4. 
SULLIVAN, 
Anguish Andrew, po Chittenango, farmer, 250 acres, b Sullivan, 
18id; wife, Mary A, Skellinger, married Dec. 22, 1842; savan 


children; father, Henry Anguish, 

Anguish Jennie E,, res lot 5, p o Chittenango, b Sultiyan, 120 acres, 
father, John Anguish, a native of Sullivan, grandfather, 
Henry Anguish, one of the earliest settlers. 

Bellinger A. P, p o Chittenango, prop. of Dixon Hotel, traveling men 
furnished withgood horses and carriages on short notice, 
livery and board stables, b Sullivan, Jan. 17, 1834, has been 
collector 6 years, and constable 8 years; wife, Mary C. 
Shaver, b Sullivan. 

Barrett A. H., res and p o Chittenango, publisher Madison Co, 
Times, b Oneida Co, June 10, 1851. 

Bettinger Jacob, p o Chittenango, farmer, 234 acres, born homestead 
August 24, 1828; wife, Atalanta Cady, b Sullivan, married 
Noy. 2, 1857, ten children; father, Leonard Bettinger, s 
about 1795, raised a family of ten children. 

Bridge Robert, po Chittenan, oO, farmer, 2 acres, b England 1820, s 
1852; wife, Hannah Judge, b England; parents, James and 


Ann ae: 

Brinckerhoff Mrs. Mary E. res and p o Chittenango, b Troy, Jan. 4, 
1802, s 1828, 150 acres; Ist husband, Hon. John B, Yates, b 
Schenectady, Jan. 21, 1874, married Oct. 17, 1820, died July 
10, 1836, was a lawyer, member of congress from Schenec- 
gg ay nine legislature, judge of Madison Co. and aid 
to v. Tompkins, during war of 1812. 

Bettinger John, res lots 25-28, p o Chittenango, farmer, 240 acres, b 
Sullivan, 1823; wife, Sarah E. Richards, married 1848, 
eleven children; parents Leonard and Lany Bettinger, 

Bettinger Leonard, res lot 5, p o Chitenange, farmer and dairyman 
150 acres, b lot 25, Sullivan, Jan. 24, 1843; wife, Clarissa 
Thompson, b Onondaga Co. married 1859, children, Reu- 
ben and Clarence; father, Isaac Rettinger, grandfather, 
Leonard Bettinger, an early settler on lot 25. 

Bettinger Frank, p o Chittenango, grain and dairy farmer, b Chit- 

ney 9 1851; parents, John and Sarah Bettinger; wife, 
Cora ponenbery, b Manlius, married July, 1874; children 
2—Mand and Margaret 


Button Ransford, p o Chittenango, farmer and retired miller, 180 
acres, owned and run od mill here from Sept. 1865 to 
April, 1875, b Nelson, 1838; father, Edward Button; wife, 
Curoline E. Selleck, b Perryville, children 3—Nellia E, 
Carrie, Minnie. 

Bond Ezra, p o Canastota, res lot 2, farmer and operator, 170 acres, 
b Canastota, 1810, has been commissioner of highways; 
father, Ezra Bond, s 179), deceased aged 96; mother, 
Mercy Boud, deceased, aged 91; wife, Charlotte Olcott, b 
Lenox, 1812, married 1834; children 4—Mary J,, Myra C., 
Charles A., Sarah. 

Bushnell Luther, po Lakeport, farmer and dalryman, 77 acres, b 
Lakeport, 18:9; parents, Martin and Lydia Bushnell; wife 
Elizabeth Chasmer, b Greene Co. married 1452; children 3— 
George A., Morris L., Elmer C. 

Bushnell James A. p o Lakepoit, grain and dairy farmer, 110 acres, 
b Las August 18, 1841, was overseer of poor 3 years 
and U.S. Ceusus Marshal; father, Reuben Bushuell; wife 
Lottie Holton, b Montgomery Ca. 1444, married Nov. 15, 
1864; children 3—Estella M., Holton A , Floyd OC. 

Bull Edwin, res lot 34, Sullivan, p o Chittenango, farmer, 330 acres 
wife, Sarah Jane Williams, b Manlius, married 1841; one 
a Williams; father, Luman Bull, s Lenox, 


1806, 

Bull George, res lot 39, Sullivan, p o Canastota, farmer, 88 acres, 
b Lenox, 1814, died Dec, 15, 1879; wife, Blizabeth Sand- 
tord, b Kent, England, married 1845; children 2-—Emma 
Elizabeth and Jennies Sanford, 

Beach Miles, res lot 41, Sullivan, p o Chittenango, farmer, 54 acre 
father, David M. Beach, who settled farm 1815, die 


1830. 

Brown William B. res lot 2, Sullivan, p o Chittenango, b Sullivan, 
1835; farmer, 190 aeres; wife, Jane E. Otis, b Wyoming, 
1837, married 1861; children 4—George A, Marion, Fanny 
and Agnes; father, Hiram Brown. 

Bushnell J. A. p o Lakeport, farmer. 

Bushnell Franklin, po Lakeport, farmer and dairyman, 410 acres, 
b on this farm 1816; wife, Susan Lampnian, b Oneida Co, 
married 183; children 6; father, Reuben Bushnell, of 
Connecticut, settled this farm 141], was one of the 
first settlers in this part of the town. 

Chapman Joho RB. p o Oneida Lake, farmer, dairy and cheese man- 
ufactory, 400 acres b near Boston, Lincolnshire, Eng. Jan, 
9, 1815, 8 1842, and on this farm 1645, has been justice, and 
is at present assessor; parents, John and Isabella Lyon 
Chapman; wife, Mary Pollitt, b Huddersfield, Eng, have 
9 sons, 

Cornell Rufus, po Lakeport, grain and dairy farmer, 160 acres, b 
Lakeport, 1827, has been assessor of this town: parents, 
George and Elizabeth Cornell, s 1823; wife, Pamelia Peaso; 
children, 4. 

Chasmer George W. po Lakeork, farmer and dairyman, 200 acre 
b Athens, Greene Uo, 1825, 8 1836; parents, Thomas an 
Ann Chasmer; wife, Elizabeth Petrie, b Columbia, Herki- 
mer Co, 1827, married 1852; one child—Jerome, who war- 
ried Lillie Sage a Tay 

Campbell Proston, p o Lakeport ryman, ort, . 30, 

. 1889; parents, Alonzo and Charlotte Campbel ; wife, Julia 
L, Dennis, 6 Oswego Co, married 1871, children, 2—Henry 


L., Fred, 

Crichton Archibald, res and p o Chittenango, wrapping paper man- 
ufacturor, 40 acres, b Scotland, a 1875; wife, Catharine 
Moffett; 10 children. 

Chawgo Andrew, p o Chittenango, farmer, 41 acres; wife, Laura 
Towns, married 1858, died 1877; parents, Henry and Cath- 
arine Chawgo, settled when it was all a dense forest. 

Clark A-B. p o Lenox, farmer, 100 acres, b Lenox, 1811; wife, 
Naucy D. Frisbie, adopted daughter of Rev. Silas Spauld: 
ing; b Sheffield, Berkshire Co. Mass. Feb. 14, 1811, married 
Oct, 9, 1832; children, 2—Mary 8, Adell; parents, Norman 
and Usual Clark. 

Cotton Hamilton, po Canastota, farmer, 170 acres, b Lenox, 1821; 
wife, Mary Adams, b Lenux, married 1846; two children 
—Charles H, and Mary Libbie; father, Willard Cotton. 

Cain William, p o Chittenango Station, grain and dairy farmer, 300 
acres, b New Jersey, 1819, s 1880; wife, Susan A. Arnold, b 
Oiselic, married Sept. 10, 18575 children, 4—William, Alice, 
Nettie, Silas B.; parents, Joseph and Sarah Cain. 

Connell Edward, p o East Boston, farmer, 9!) acres, b county of 
Meath, Treland, 1412, s 1848; wife, Catharine Flynn, b Ire- 
land, 1812, has an adopted son, John Connell, b 1855, 

Dunham, Jr., David, p o Bridgeport, physician and surgeon, b 
Bridgeport, Sept. 15, 1848, read medicine with Dr. David 
Dunham, Sr. then attended lectures at Syracuse Medical 
College, and was graduated in 1876; wife, Minnie Lyon, b 
Rotese eee ~ nee BG, 7 a 

Dunham Dayid, 5r. o Bridgeport, physician and surgeon 
eaten, b Dateby Onondaga Go! Avg. 12 1813, $1892 has beun 
supervisor and justice of peace, read medicine with Dr. 
E, P, Dyer two years, and one year with Dr, Sherwood, at- 
tended lectures at the Fairfield Medical College and grad- 
uated at Geneva, Jan. 1836, commenced practice here in 


1838. 

Davis Isaae, res lot 18, p o Chittenango, farmer and dairyman, 59 
acres, b Montgomery Co. 1813, s 1849, son of John B. and 
Sarah Davis, natives of eastern New York; wife, Mary L. 
Voorus, b Parish, Oswego Co. married Dee, 28, 1848. 

Dennis George H. res lot 10, R o Chittenango, proprietor cheese fac- 
tory, b Rensselaer Co. 1840, 3 1875,4 acres; wife, Jane Link, 
nce eh emigeng nF pe d dai 20 

Dietz Tobias, p o Canastota, res lot 6, ‘mer and dairyman, 
acres, ) Bern, Albany Co. 1806, s 1893; wife, Maryette 
Hitchcock, b Jefferson Co. 1818, married 1837; ehildren, 2 
—Charlotte E, and Allen T, who lives on a farm of 100 
eee? adjoining that of his father, is a dairyman, has five 
children, 


tas 
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Dayharsh John, p o Chittenango depot, farmer. 106, ) Baldwinsville, 
1837, s 1839; father. John Layharsh, who died Nov. 11, 1879; 
wife. P. Catharine Freeborn, b Manlius; children, 3—Ada 
H., Freehorn J,, Lana M, 

Dewey Lusina, p o North Manlius, b Montgomery Co. April 29, 1800, 
8 1423: husvand, Chauncey Dewey, b April, 1800, died April 
27, 1850, married, eb. 1823; ¢hildren, H—Almina M , ¥. H., 
Louisa Merwin, David J , Edward L., C. Newton. ward 
is living on the old Lomestead. 

Eatou Charles P, p o Lakeport, farmer, bay and grain, 222 acres, b 
Winfield, Herkimer Co, 1829, @ 1438; wife, Maria Bushnell, 
b Sullivan, married 1855; children, 2—Kmory, b May 7, 

1856, Elmer B, b Jan, 1863, died Noy. 14, 1879. 

Enders Rey, Henry, b Fort Hunter, Monfgomery Co. N. ¥. Noy, 19, 
1834, entered Union College 1854, graduated 1858, entered 
Princeton Theulogieal Semiuary 852, licensed to 
preach May 1, 1860, graduated at Princeton 1861, sup- 
plied Presbyterian chureb at Kingsford, N. ¥. from Feb. 9 
to April 20, 1862, chaplain 153d Reg. from Oct, 18, 1862, un- 
til Oct. 18, 1865, pastor Reformed church, Lysander, from 
May 19, 1860, until May 19, 1849, pastor Reformed church, 
Chittenango, from July 14, 186), until present time. 

Fillmore William C, p o Chittenaggo, farmer 142 acres, b Onondaga 
Co, April 15, 1818, 5 1845 has been assessor J years; wife, 
Harriet W. Wing, b Marriette, Ohio, married 1843: chil- 
dren 7—Jerome A,, George W., William ©. Jr,, Nannie M,, 
H. Wing. Mary E., Edward L 

Freeman George, reslot 4, Sullivan, p o Chittenango, farmer and 
grain grower, 138 acres; father, Bradford Freeman, who 
settled farm at an early day. 

French J. J, HW. p o Chittenango. farmer und coal dealer, 150 aures, 
b Sullivan 1830, has been superintendent of section 4, 
Evie Canal; wife, Ellen M. Hnlmes; father, Col. Samuel 
Freneh, who came with his father, John Owen French 
from Massachusetts, 1805 

Getman Mrs, Jane, res lot 10, p o Chittenango, farmer, 25 acres, b 
Charleston, Montgomery Cv, 1819, s 186; husband, Lewis 
Getman, b Montgomery Co., married 1855, died July, 1878; 
parents, John and Lucy Vosler. 

Gifford Jerome B., p o Lakeport, farmer, 103 acres, b Lakeport May 

14, 1537, was justice of the peace § years: parents. Henry 

W.. and Hannah A. Gifford who settled 1828; wile, Melissa 
A. Chapman, b Sullivan. March 4, 1840, married Oct. 3, 
1862; childran 3—Clara, Florence, Willard. 

Gifford R. J, p o Chittenango Station, res lot 5, farmer, 1! acres, b 
Herkimer Co, = 1879; parents, Nehemiah and Surah G, 
Gifford, b Tlion, Herkimer Co. 

Hart John, po Lakeport, farmer. 3; aore,b Germany, 1828, 5 1855, 
was in the 86th N. ¥. Vols, Co. A. Veteran Vols,, Steuben 
Rongere, wife, Mary Jacobs, b Lakeport, married Dec. 31, 


Huntley W. H., res lot Sullivan, p o Chittenango, farmer, 63 acres 
b Plymouth, Chenango Co, 1840, s 14; wife, Jane White, 
b Wostmoreland, Oneida Co. 1844, married 1862; two chil- 
dreu—Hattie A. and Howard E. 

Hall Charles M. res lot 6, Sullivan, p o Chitrenango, farmer, 103 
acres; wife, Hattie Page, b Sullivan, married 1874; father 
Hiram Hall, mother, Maria Hall. 

Hall Lucy, po East Boston, farmer, 75 acres, b Sullivan; children 
8—Harriet J. Cady, Jennie L. Clark, Nettie L.; father, 
Daniul Hall. 

Hayes Simeon, p o Bridgeport, farmer. 

Hosley Franklin, po Chittenango, grocery, boat building and dry 
dock, 6 acres, b Bridgeport, Aug, 5, 1829; father, Alonzo 
Hosley; wife, Helen Coppernoll, b Oneida Co,, married, 
1855; children 5. 

Hayes Simeon, p o Bridgeport, farmer, 140 acres, b Chittenango, 
Aug, 27, 1803, s near the lake, Feb. 4, 1814, has been class 
leader 30 years, steward 25 years, district steward 7 years 
and trustes of M. E, church of Bridgeport; Ist wife, 
Luana Gillett, b Herkimer Co., married May 24, 1825, and 
died May 6, 1874; 24 wife, Eliza Corwin, married Nov.19, 
1875; children 5. 

Kilts Moses, po Chittenango, farmer and dairyman, 108 acres, 
b Fairfield, Herkimer Co, 1816, 8 1861, son of Nicholas and 
Margaret Kilts. “ 

Knowles J, H., reslot 19, p o Chittenango, farmer, 85 acres, b Sul- 
livan, 1826, son of James Knowles, who settled with his 

arents inthe north part of Sullivan, in 1807, and Eliza- 
eth Knowles; ist wife, 0. E. York, 2d wife, M. A, Dean; 
four children—Addie, Estelle, Nellie and Florence. | 

Klock Iryin, res lot 40, Sullivan, po Chittenango, farmer, dairyman 
and = grower, 102 acres, b Montgomery Co, 1832, s 1835, 
has been assessor and exvise commissioner; lst_ wife, 
Maria Foland, 2d wife, Viola Wilcox; children 3—Lizzie 
A.. Jennie L., Homer; father, Solomon Klock, 

Ladd Wm. E, res, lot 8 po Chittenango, farmer and dairyman, b 
Schenectady Co, April 22, 1846, s 1872. 100 acres; wife Sarah 
J. Button, b Lenox, married 1873; two children, Wm, C. 
and Anna E.; parents, Wm, and Nancy Ladd. 

Lillie John, res, lot 2, Sullivan, p o Chittenango, farmer, dairyman 
aud grain rate 72 acres, b Eaton, 1827, is overseer of 
poor; wife, Margarette Jane Stewart, b Scotlaid, married 
1858, children 1—Mary; parents, Luther and Margaret 
Lillie, grandfather one of the earliest settlers. 

Larkin David, p o Lakeport, proprietor of Larkin’s Hotel, 100 acres, 
has been postmaster and constable, The hotel contains 
good rooms, board, and a large hall, also fine picnic 
grounds on the bank of Oneida Lake, boats and fishing- 
tackle always on hand. Born Lakeport, April 20, 1815; 
children 2—Albert L., William L., Herry P. 

Lewis Edwin D. res. lot 36 Sullivan, p o Chittenango, farmer and 
manufacturer of brooms, 270 acres, b Lenox, Sept. 1831; 
wife, Emma Hall, b. 1838, married Dec, 27, 1865; children, 
1-Laura C,; father, Edwin Lewis, b Whitesboro, 1799, 
died 1850; mother, Laura Douglas, 








Loucks Charles, po Chittenango, farmer and dairyman, 168 acres, b 
Herkimer Co, 1827, s 1860, son of Henry and Nancy Loucks; 
wife, me! Anu Hemmingway, married 1859, 3 children, 
Edward, Howard and Cora E 

Menzie Robert, res. lot 128, Sullivan, po East Boston b Lenox, 
1812, farmer, 200 acres; wife, Hannah Pierson. b Englind, 
1420, married 1845; children 7; father, John Meazie, s Len- 
ox, 1795, and traded with the Indians. 

McMullen James, p 0 North Manlius, farmer, 72 acres, b Herkimer 
Co. 1815, 5 1845; parents, George and Ruth MeMallen; wite 
Eliza Frank, b Montgomery Co, married 1839; children 21, 
Laura J, died 1869, Wilson H_ died March 1, 1877, 

Page Mrs. Rosamond, res. lot 15, p o Chittenango, farmer, 110 
acres b Maulius, Onondaga Oo., May 4, 1816, 5 1840, daugh- 
terof Ichabod and Lydia Filmore; husband, Kuel Page, 
married 1826, died July 17, 187s; flve children, William H., 
Ann J., Adams, Horace ., Hattie E, Hall, and Allred E, 

Page James H. p o Chittenango, farmer and buteher, 1) acres, b 
Cazenovia, son of Daniel Page, a soldier in the war of 1812, 
grandson of Timothy Page, a soldier of the Revolution; 
wife, Diantha P. Phillips, married 1846; seyen children. 

Putnam James N. po Canestota, grain and dairy farmer, 120 acres, 
b Montgomery Co. 1812, s 1824; parents, Aaron and Mary 
Putnam; wife, Catharine L. Carncross, b Montgomery Co. 
1831, children 2—Mary J, and Clara M. 

Post Edward, p o East Boston, cider and vinegar manufacturer, b 

ew cig a 1857, s 1861; Ist wife, Ann Garrabrant, olil- 
dren, 1—Ella Ann; 24 wife, Lola Ann Norton, 

Prosser Calyin, p o Chittenango Station, farmer (0 acres, b Otsego 
Co, Dee, 14, 1808, s 1813; parents, Ichabod ard tally Pros- 
ser, of Vermont; wife, Jane Lyport, b Schenectady 1815, 
married 1833, children?; parents, Tobias and Katy Ly- 


port. 

Robinson Catbarine, po Chittenango, farmer, 75) acres, b Caze- 
novia, daughter of Henry Hesler; husband, Rial Robinson. 
b Madison Co.; married 1846, died Aug. 3, 1856, sun of 
Peter P. Robinson; one child, Charles P. 

Riddle David, p o Chittenango retired farmer, 104 acres, b Franklin 
Co, Mass., 1794, s 1805; wife, Nancy Joiner, b_ Vermont, 
married 1817, died 1851; children 3—Angeline C., William 
W. and Robert D.; parents. Robert and Jemima Riddle, 
of Massachusetts. 

Sheldon George J. po Canestota, grain and dairy farmer, 80 acres; 
father, Justus Sheldon, b Sept. 21, 1795, s 1827 and died 
April 18, 1875; mother, Lucidd: Sheldon, his farm was 
settled by Joel Allis, of Massachusetts. 

Spencer U. R. res. lot 108, po Lakeport. farmer and carpenter, b 
on lot 108, son of Reuben Spencer who settled there; has 
been assessor, justice, justice of svssions and highway 
commissioner; wife. Mary Gifford: 3 children 

Standard Burdett, po Chittenan 0, farmer and dairyman, |44 acres, 
b Cazenovia, July 4, 1846, son of William H, and Lucy 
Stannard. William H. died Sept, 15, |874, Luey died Aug. 
13, 1874; grandson of Samuel Morris, one of the early set- 
tlers of Cazenovia; wife. Valenta K, Young, b Sullivan, 
June 5, 1847, married 1869; two children. 

Smith M. L, res. lot 8, p o Chittenango, farmer, b Lenox, July 15, 
1813, son of William Smith; grandfather, Wm Lawrence, 
was oue of the first settlers in town of Lenox; wife, Hliz- 
abeth Sabin, b Oneida Co.; eleven children living, 

Shaver H. R. p o Chittenango. farmer, b Herkimer Co. Dec. 26, 1807, 
s 1811, 62 acres; wife, Phebe Quick, b Duchess Co. mar- 
ried 1832; three children. John and Suphronia Shaver set- 
tled first at Clockvills in 1811 and in Sullivan in 1813. 

Smith James F. res. lot 49, Sullivan, p o Perryville, farmer and cut 
stone manufacturer, 198 acres; has been constable, col- 
lector and justive of peace, b Litchfield, Coun., Oct. 27, 
1812, s 1819; wife, Lydia Ann Page, b Oneida Co, 1816, mar- 
ried 1836; children 10, living 4—Alinda, Amelia J., RutusC. 
and Abram B. : 

Sheldon Henry W, po East Boston, res lot 5, b Sullivan, 1833, oustom 
saw-mill, union saw-mill, and dealer in lumber and 
shingles, manufacturer of broom and fork handles, and 
boxes, sawiug and turning done to order, 54¢ acres; wife, 
Adelia M, Griffin, b Albany, married 1855; children 7, 


Stewart Walter H. po Chittenango, teller of ist National Bank, b 
Little Falls, Herkimer Uo. Nov, 16, 1847, s 1871; wife, Ada 
= Babb Sullivan, married Feb, 27, 1877; children 1,— 

arren J. 


Sweeting Lewis, p o North Manlius, farmer, 94}¢ acres, b Saratoga 
Springs, Feb. 22, 1793, s 1837, was in war of 1812; 1st wife, 
Betsey Allen; 2d_ wife, Dorathy Vosburg; children 4,— 
Eliphalet, James Monroe, Larancy J,, Mary A. 

Stamberg Edward I’. p o Lakeport, cheese manufactory, 28 acres, b 
Cicero, Onondaga Co, March 6, 1841, s 1873. Parents, J olin 
and Maria Stamberg; wife, Harriet Gifford, b Sullivan, 
Nov. 18, 1841, married Feb, 14, 1867; children 2,—Fred, J, 
and Grace, 

Shay Michael, p o North Manlius, farmer, 128 acres, b 1632, 8 1855 ; 
wife, Hannah Boxderf; children 8,—Mary, Julia, Lou, 
Libbie, Eddie, David, Sara, Clara, 

Tuttle R. W. res lot 20, p o Chittenango, farmer and dairyman, 167 
acres, b Sullivan, 1827, son of Ephraim and Sylvia Tuttle, 
natives of Greene ©o, Grandfather, Keuben Bushuell, 
settled on lot? in 1810. 

Tasker Mrs. L. A. po Chittenango. summer resort, White Sulphur 
Springs; there are three distinet springs, white sulphur, 
magnetia and iron, 22 acres, b Oswego Co. 1824, 8 187%; 
busband, Josiuh Tasker, b London, married 1845; chil- 


dren 5. 
Taylor W. J. po Chittenango, manufacturer of boots and shoes, b 
Manlius, Onondaga Go. Noy, 24, 1848, s 1865; parents, Jerry 


and Emaline Taylor; wife, Flora Walrath, b Sullivan. 
married Dee. 3, 1868; children 3,—Nettie, Emma, Kate. 


PERSONAL STATISTICS. xxix 





Sheldon Justus, was born Sept. 21, 1795, in Hampshire county, Mass, 
He married Miss Lucinda Bates, of the same place, Aug. 
7, 182%, and came the same month to Sullivan. Justus 
Sheldon was a man of integrity, embraced religion when 
twenty years of age, united with the Congregational 
church, and was actuated by religious principles through 
his long life. He was one of the early Anti-Slavery men 
from the beginning to the end. He never used tobacco in 
any form, neither do any of his family. Mr. Sheldon died 
April 13,1875. They had five children; two died in in- 
fancy. George Justus, the oldest, lives with his mother. 
Henry Ware, the second son, lives at the Union saw-mill 
in this town. Richard B. the youngest son, lives in Syra- 
euse. Mary Lucinda, the oldest daughter, married John 
J. Ingles, of Lenox, a farmer. Martha Louisa Sheldon 
lives at home and cares for her mother in her declining 
yonte Mrs. Justus Sheldon is now living on the home- 
strad, 

Tobey C. P. p o Canastota, res lot 2, grain and dairy farmer, 328 
aeres, b Richmond, Mass, 1815, s 1825, has been ticket and 
express agent; parents, Pomeroy and Abba Tobey, of 
Richmond, Berkshire Co. Mass.; wife, Elizabeth Dunham, 
b Oneida Co. 1818, married 1840; children 1,—Charles W. 

VanValkenburgh Harrison ©. p o Chittenango, farmer, dairyman 
and stock dealer, 114 acres, b Sullivan, 1844, son of Peter 
VanValkenburgh, who owned this farm about 50 years, b 
1808, died 1873, member of assembly 1847-48: wife, Alice 
Everson, b Manlius, married 1872; children 3. 

VanEpps E. G p o Chittenange, farmer, 5 acres, b Lenox, 1830; 
wife, Hannah Harns, married 1868; children 1,—Fred. 
Father, Abram YanEpps, one of the first settlers one mile 
north east of Perryville. 

Wager Alexander S. res lot 13, p o Chittenango, farmer and ay: 
man, 95 acres, b Columbia Co. 1893, s 1806, has been high- 
way commissioner. assessor, supervisor and superinten- 
dent of the poor; wife, Betsey Ehle, b Montgomery Co, 1813. 

Williamson Merrit, res lot 5, Sullivan, p o Chittenango, farmer 
and dairyman, 169 acres, b Cazenovia, 1817; wife, Har- 
riet Hamilton, b New Hampshire, married 1846; two child- 
ren—George and Frank; father, Ransom Williamson, s 
Cazenovia, 1810. 





Williamson George, res lot 5, Sullivan, po Chittenango; farmer and 
dairyman, b Chittenango 1854; wife, Carrie Bettinyer, 
— 1875; one child—Clifford; father, Merrit Wil- 
iamson. 


Webber Ralph E. o Chittenango, b Cazenovia, Feb. 20, 1829, 
livery and stage prop. runs stage from Chittenango sta- 
tion to Chittenango village and White Sulphur prings, 
hacks and carriages furnished for parties and funerals; 
wife, Marietta Schuyler, b Chittenango. 


White Henry H., p o Chittenango Station, grain and dairy farmer, 
150 acres, b Nelson, 1828; wife, Phebe M. Watkins, born 
Sullivan; parents, Jason and Hannah H. White; grand- 
father, Haven White, who settled the north-east corner 
lot of the town of Nelson in 1794. 


Young James H. res lot 11, p o Chittenango, farmer and dairyman, 
61 acres, b on same farm Sept. 23. 1819, son of Christian 
and Elizabeth Young; wife, Ann E, Tappan, b VanBaren, 
Onondaga Co. married July 16, 1846; three children— 
Valenta E., Allie J., Carrie T., Christian Young, s about 
= with his parents who were the first settlers on this 
ot. 


Zell Rev. William F. bf o Chittenango, minister of the gospel, born 
Switzerland, July 10, 1844, s a 15, 1879, is pastor of 
Chittenango Baptist Church and is his second charge, was 
educated at Feldkirch, Austria, ordained at Kingsbury, 
N. Y.; wife, Annie E. Zell, born Rosendale, N. Y. married 
April 9, 1879. 


MADISON. 


Stevens Joseph, hop grower and speculator, b in Brookfield, April 
4, 1825, now residing in the town of Madison, s here in 
1257, 190 acres in fis farm, married Mary A. Gray, of 
Madison, March 14, 1860; no children, 





